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VICTORIA,  QUEEN  AND  EMPRESS. 

A  REIGN  which  may  be  ranked  as  one  of  the  most  mem- 
orable in  human  history  is  advancing  toward  the  close 
of  its  sixtieth  year  on  June  20, 1897.  Its  length,  unprece- 
dented in  British  annals,  has  never  been  equalled  in  the  case 
of  any  European  sovereign  except  one.  Remarkable  for  its 
continuance  through  nearly  two  generations,  this  reign 
draws  the  attentive  gaze  of  all  civilized  nations  to  the 
character  and  career  of  the  woman  who  is  throned  over 
the  greatest  empire  of  modern  centuries.  The  maiden  of 
eighteen  years,  now  the  venerable  widow  of  seventy-seven, 
has  seen  her  realms  extend  until  nearly  one-fourth  of  the 
people  on  the  globe,  occupying  one-fourth  of  its  land-sur- 
face, give  her  their  allegiance. 

Alexandrina  Victoria  Gdelpii  was  born  at  Kensington  Palace, 
London,  May  24,  1819,  the  only  child  of  Field-Marshal  the  Duke  of 
Kent  and  of  his  wife  Mary  Louisa  Victoria,  who  was  sister  of  Prince 
Leopold  of  Saxe-Coburg  and  widow  of  the  Heredetary  Prince  of  Leinin- 
gen.  Victoria's  father,  the  Duke  of  Kent,  was  the  fourth  son  of  King 
George  III.,  and  thus  held  the  fourth  place  as  successor  to  the  throne. 
The  death  of  his  eldest  brother.  King  George  IV.,  followed  by  the 
death  of  the  next  eldest,  the  Duke  of  York,  in  1827,  left  next  in  the 
succession  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  who  became  King  William  IV. 
The  Duke  of  Kent  had  died  many  years  previously  (January  23,  1820); 
and,  as  the  children  of  his  elder  brothers  also  had  all  died  before  1828, 
his  child,  the  little  Victoria,  came,  before  reaching  the  age  of  ten,  to 
be  the  next  in  succession  to  her  uncle  King  William  IV.,  except  as 
the  unexpected  might  occur  in  the  birth  to  him  of  another  child. 

The  royal  line  in  which  the  little  maiden  stood  the  thirty -seventh, 
is  traced  for  more  than  a  thousand  years  from  the  time  of  Egbert 
(A.  D.  827).  At  intervals  in  her  ancestry  along  the  centuries  appear 
the  names  of  Alfred  the  Great;  Matilda  (or  Maud),  Empress  of  Ger 
many;  Edward  III.;  Henry  VII.;  James  IV.  of  Scotland;  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots;  James  I.  of  England  (VI.  of  Scotland);  George  I.  of  England 
(Elector  of  Hanover). 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  virtues  or  the  faults  of  some  noted 
names  in  this  long  ancestral  line,   it  is  certain  that  the  queen  was 
Vol.  7—1.  Copyright,  1897,  by  Garretson,  Cox  &  Co, 
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wondertally  fortunate  in  her  parentage.  Her  father,  the  Duke  of 
Kent,  was  of  a  character  far  different  from  that  of  some  of  the  sons  of 
George  III.  His  sincerity,  his  uprightness,  and  his  belief  in  popular 
rights,  did  not  greatly  commend  him  to  the  favor  of  his  royal  father, 
or  of  his  brother,  the  graceful  and  disgraceful  George  IV.  For  many 
years  he  served  with  distinction  in  military  command,  in  Germany, 
the  West  Indies,  British  America,  and  at  Gibraltar.  The  duke's  po- 
sition at  court  involved  heavy  expenditures,  for  which  parliament 
failed  to  make  the  customary  provision;  the  result  was  that  he  gradu- 
ally became  overwhelmed  with  debts,  and  in  1815,  four  years  before 
his  marriage,  decided  to  dismiss  his  retinue  of  servants  and  to  quit 
England  for  a  residence  in  Brussels,  where  his  expenses  could  be 
greatly  reduced.  His  situation  was  that  most  trying  one — "  exalted 
poverty."  The  death  in  1817  of  Princess  Charlotte,  only  child  of 
George  IV.  and  heiress  to  the  throne,  together  with  the  duke's  mar- 
riage the  following  year,  seems  to  have  aroused  parliament  to  some 
consideration  for  one  who  was  no  longer  remote  in  his  possible  suc- 
cession to  the  throne;  and  an  annual  sum  was  voted  him.  Lord  Cas- 
tlereagh  and  Lord  Brougham  testified  in  parliament  to  his  guiltlessness 
of  improvidence  and  his  personal  nobility  of  character — ^the  latter  de- 
claring that  "  no  man  had  set  a  brighter  example  of  public  virtue." 
To  us  Americans — with  whom  George  III.  is  not  a  blessed  memory, 
and  who  find  it  requisite  to  help  our  charity  in  judging  him  for  his 
intolerant  toryism  and  his  obstinate  oppression  of  the  American  colo- 
nies by  reminding  ourselves  that  his  nature  was  of  that  sort  in  which 
prej  udice  takes  the  place  of  reason,  and  that  he  honestly  supposed  it 
his  duty  to  keep  the  empire  entire — it  is  interesting  to  observe  whence 
his  granddaughter  may  have  derived  that  tolerance  of  liberal  principles, 
or  rather  that  sympathy  with  the  common  humanity,  which  has  actually 
restored  the  ancient  grace  of  royalty  even  in  our  critical  republican  eyes. 
In  one  of  her  father's  speeches  far  back  in  this  century,  we  read: 

"  I  am  an  enemy  to  all  religious  tests.  I  am  a  supporter  of  a  general  sys- 
tem of  education.  AH  men  are  my  brethren;  and  I  hold  that  power  is  dele- 
gated only  for  the  benefit  of  the  people." 

Do  we  not  trace  also  his  daughter's  independence  of  judgment 
and  straightforward  utterance?^— for  he  adds: 

"  These  are  the  principles  of  myself  and  of  my  beloved  brother,  the  Duke 
of  Sussex.  They  are  not  popular  principles  just  now— that  is,  they  do  not  con- 
duct to  place  or  office.  All  the  members  of  the  royal  family  do  not  hold  the 
same  principles.  For  this  I  do  not  blame  them;  but  we  claim  for  ourselves  the 
right  of  thinking  and  acting  as  we  think  best." 

Eight  months  after  the  birth  of  Victoria,  the  estimable  Duke  of 
Kent  died  suddenly.  The  character  of  the  man  and  the  tone  of  his 
thought  concerning  his  child  are  evinced  by  his  words  to  an  intimate 
friend  a  few  months  before: 

"  Don't  pray  simply  that  hers  may  be  a  brilliant  career,  *  *  *  but  pray 
that  in  all  her  coming  years  she  may  be  guided  and  guarded  by  God." 

This  seems  a  good  kind  of  prayer,  one  of  the  kind  that  have  an- 
swers. However  this  may  be,  such  an  aspiration  shows  a  character 
in  strong  contrast  with  the  frivolous  and  dissolute  court  of  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  ago. 

The  death  of  the  Duke  of  Kent  left  the  now  twice  widowed  Ger- 
man princess,  with  her  infant  daughter  Victoria,  in  what  was  prac- 
tically a  strange  land,  and  in  straightened  finances,  for  the  belated 
provision  by  parliament  two  years  previously  had  not  yet  availed  to 
clear  the  duke's  debts.  The  king  never  had  a  liking  for  her.  Her 
brother.  Prince  Leopold  of  ^axe-Coburg,  who  in  after  years  became 
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King  of  the  Belgians,  came  promptly  to  lier  help  with  an  annual  al- 
lowance of  £3,000,  and  with  what  was  at  least  equally  welcome  in  the 
strangely  mingled  responsibility  and  uncertainty  of  her  lonely  situa- 
tion, his  watchful  affection  and  wise  counsel.  The  prince  made  this 
pecuniary  allowance  out  of  the  provision  which  parliament  had  made 
for  him  as  the  husband  of  Princess  Charlotte,  only  child  of  George 
IV.  and,  till  her  death  in  1817,  the  heiress  to  the  throne.  Fortunate 
was  it  for  the  little  Victoria  that  in  her  lack  of  a  father's  care  she  had 
that  of  such  a  mother  and  such  an  uncle.  Prince  Leopold  had  become 
a  naturalized  Englishman,  and  was — as  his  rule  in  Belgium  afterward 
showed — a  firm  believer  in  a  constitutional  monarchy  administered  in 
the  interest  of  all  the  people.  The  queen  has  written  that  she 
"  adored  her  uncle."  Her  affection  for  another  uncle  also  is  not  to  be 
left  without  record,  the  Duke  of  York,  who  from  1817  to  1827  was 
heir  to  the  throne,  and  who  showed  his  little  niece  much  considera- 
tion. He  was  commander-in-chief  of  the  army,  and  seems  to  have 
been  an  able  and  hearty  British  soldier,  and  an  honestly  bigoted  tory 
in  his  political  principles.  There  was  also  Queen  Adelaide,  consort 
of  King  William  IV.,  early  bereaved  of  her  own  little  ones,  and  turn- 
ing with  sorrowful  tenderness  toward  the  little  girl  who  had  come 
into  their  place.  Without  venturing  assertion  beyond  knowledge, 
we  may  say  that  aside  from  the  Duke  of  York  and  Queen  Adelaide, 
Victoria,  until  she  had  begun  to  leave  her  childhood  behind,  seems 
to  have  received  small  consideration  from  the  court  and  its  circle. 
The  king,  however,  desired  occasional  visits  from  her,  but  was  ab- 
surdly jealous  of  her  mother.  In  view  of  what  the  court  then  was — 
so  contrasted  with  the  court  as  the  present  generation  knows  it — the 
British  empire  and  other  nations  with  it  may  rejoice  that  the  future 
queen  had  little  to  do  with  the  court  until  within  a  few  years  of  the 
time  when,  with  character  soundly  based  and  wisely  formed,  she  took 
her  place  as  its  central  and  controlling  figure. 

To  the  wisdom  of  the  Duchess  of  Kent  her  little  daughter  owed 
this  well-guarded,  well-ordered,  peaceful,  and  happy  childhood. 
The  duchess  and  her  brother  Leopold  had  been  brought  up  in  one  of 
the  few  German  courts  of  that  time  in  which  the  standard  moral  vir 
tues  were  held  to  have  right  and  place  even  in  kings'  palaces.  At 
the  premature  death  of  her  husband,  the  duchess  seems  to  have  de- 
voted her  whole  strength  of  heart  and  intellect  to  molding  the  char 
acter  and  preparing  the  mind  of  her  child  to  meet  the  great  respon- 
sibility— at  first  possible,  then  probable,  at  last  certain — involved  in  her 
accession  to  the  throne.  Through  all  her  earlier  years  the  exaltation  that 
the  future  might  bring  was  never  allowed  to  be  mentioned  before  her. 
There  was  diligent  work  in  the  formation  of  character,  fortunately  on 
the  basis  of  the  child's  own  natural  sincerity.  It  was  thought  best  that 
she  should  have  but  a  small  allowance  of  money  and  should  never  be  per- 
mitted to  exceed  it.  Tobuy  anything  on  credit  was  forbidden.  Ferquent- 
ly  she  had  to  cultivate  patience  in  waiting  for  some  much  desired  toy 
or  other  little  article  until  the  next  instalment  of  her  small  allowance 

The  mother  was  admirably  supplemented  in  her  care  and  effort 
by  the  governess,  Baroness  Lehzen,  daughter  of  a  Hanoverian  clergy 
man,  who  took  general  charge  of  Victoria's  education  from  the  age  of 
five  years.  The  Rev.  George  Davys,  afterward  bishop  of  Peterbor 
ough,  was  also  her  regular  instructor,  and  specialists  were  employed 
in  certain  branches  She  became  proficient  in  music  and  in  drawing. 
Of  an  earlier  period  it  is  recorded  that  at  the  age  of  eleven  she  could 
speak  French,  Italian,  and  German,  and  had  made  a  good  beginning 
in  Latin  and  Greek,     At  this  age,  too,  she  was  started  on  the  sys 
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tematic  study  of  the  English  constitution.  She  was  directed  also 
into  an  unusually  thorough  study  of  general  history.  Meanwhile, 
she  had  plenty  of  play  and  exercise,  and  became  an  admirable  rider. 
Her  mother's  wise  theory  was  to  prolong  her  childhood. 

All  accounts  of  those  years — such  as  those  of  the  Earl  of  Albe- 
marle, Jane  Porter,  and  Charles  Knight— agree  that  she  was  a  pretty 
child,  brilliantly  fair,  blue-eyed,  with  manners  natural,  simple,  and 
vivacious.  British  prejudice  may  have  biassed  these  judges  in  favor 
of  the  royal  child.  But  when  she  was  of  the  age  of  sixteen,  N.  P.  Wil- 
lis of  New  York,  who  saw  her  on  a  public  occasien,  pronounced  the 
opinion  that  "  for  the  heir  to  such  a  crown  as  that  of  England,  she  is 
unnecessarily  pretty  and  interesting."  She  showed  in  girlhood  the 
possession  of  a  will  of  her  own,  as  she  has  happily  showed  on  several 
occasions  in  later  years;  but  she  showed  also  a  disposition  affectionate 
to  her  friends  and  thoughtfully  kind  toward  the  distressed. 

In  the  year  1831,  when  Victoria  was  of  the  age  of  twelve,  it  was 
deemed  necessary  that  she  should  be  definitely  informed  of  the  fact 
that  she  was  the  heir-presumptive  to  the  throne.  Accordingly  the 
genealogical  table  of  the  royal  family  was  placed  between  the  leaves 
of  her  book  of  history;  and  after  Mr.  Davys  had  gone,  she  opened  the 
book  as  usual  and  found  it. 

"I  never  saw  that  before,"  was  her  remark. 

"It  was  not  thought  necessary  you  should.  Princess,"  replied  Baroness 
Lehzen. 

"I  see  I  am  nearer  the  throne  than  I  thought." 

"So  it  is,  Madame,"  the  baroness  said. 

After  a  period  of  silence,  tiie  princess  said,  "  Now,  many  a  child  would 
boast,  but  they  don't  know  the  difficulty.  There  is  much  splendor,  but  there  is 
more  responsibility"— lifting  up  the  forefinger  of  her  right  hand.  Then,  giving 
that  little  hand  to  the  baroness— 

"  I  will  be  good.  I  understand  now  why  you  urged  me  so  much  to  learn 
even  Latin.  My  aunts  Augusta  and  Mary  never  did,  but  you  told  me  Latin  is 
the  foundation  of  English  grammar  and  of  all  the  elegant  expressions,  and  I 
learned  it  as  you  wished  it;  but  I  understand  all  better  now;"  then,  again  giv- 
ing her  hand,  "I  will  be  good." 

Victoria,  being  not  the  heir-apparent  but  the  heir-presumptive,  was  then 
reminded  by  the  baroness  of  the  possibility  that  her  aunt  the  queen  might  yet 
have  children  who  would  succeed  their  father  on  the  throne;  to  which  the  prin- 
cess replied,  "  And  if  it  was  so.  I  should  never  feel  disappointed,  for  1  know  by 
the  love  Aunt  Adelaide  bears  me  how  fond  she  is  of  children." 

This  incident — reported  in  a  letter  of  the  baroness  many  years 
later,  which  was  published  by  authority — is  here  given  as  showing 
in  a  childlike  guise  some  elements  of  character  which  can  be  easily 
traced  as  reappearing  at  critical  periods  in  this  sovereign's  long  reign. 
The  considerateness  for  the  interests  of  others,  the  aflfectionateness, 
as  also  the  purpose  to  "be  good" — these  might  be  ascribed  to  the 
frequently  generous  impulses  of  childhood  whose  dewy  freshness  and 
whose  pure  deeps  of  sky  are  easily  lost  in  the  dust  and  the  heat  of 
the  world's  broad  life.  But  not  pausing  on  these  points,  we  cannot 
fail  to  notice  in  this  earliest  "  Queen's  speech"  two  elements  that  are 
in  their  nature  abiding:  there  is  a  decisive  simplicity  and  directness 
of  mental  movement  instantly  selecting  and  touching  the  central  point, 
the  uaain  issue,  when  a  dozen  minor  points  might  have  attracted  an 
indecisive  mind;  also  there  is  a  curious  self  poise;  the  little  damsel 
was  not  elated,  not  even  surprised,  by  great  news,  nor  dashed  by  the 
suggestion  that  the  news  might  after  all  be  a  mistake,  nor  did  she 
drift  into  dreams  of  the  great  things  or  the  little  things  which  she 
as  queen  would  do  or  have.  These  two  elements  do  not  make  a  per- 
fect character;  very  few  perfect  characters  are  made  in  this  world. 
But  they  make  a  character  whose  defects — for  instance,  such  a  de 
feet  as  self  will— become  excellencies  in  comparison  with  the  pulpy 
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goodness  of  the  indecisive,  indirect,  uncentred  soul.  We  have  not 
heard  that  this  gracious  lady  has  ever  been  charged  with  self-vi^ill, 
except  at  the  time  of  the  ' '  Bedchamber  Plot "  early  in  her  reign ;  but  we 
are  of  opinion  that  a  sovereign  who  reigns  sixty  years  without  some- 
body's discovery  at  some  time  that  there  was  an  unswerving  force  in 
some  word  from  the  throne  would  have  done  better  service  as  subject 
than  as  sovereign.     A  strong  will,  well  managed,  is  not  self-will. 

About  this  time  the  princess  made  the  first  of  her  few  appear- 
ances at  court;  and  parliament  voted  for  her  support  as  heiress  pre- 
sumptive an  additional  appropriation  of  £10,000  a  year.  During  the 
years  immediately  succeeding,  she  was  seen  also  on  various  public 
occasions.  But  her  mother  made  use  of  the  fast  vanishing  possibility 
of  the  birth  of  other  heirs  who  would  take  precedence  of  her,  to  keep 
the  child  as  long  as  propriety  would  permit  out  of  the  whirl  of  court 
life,  and  to  allow  her  education  to  proceed  without  interruption.  The 
result  was  that  Victoria  ascended  the  throne  in  excellent  bodily, 
mental,  and  moral  health. 

On  May  24,  1837,  the  young  princessattained  the  age  of  eighteen — 
the  age  of  legal  majority.  The  birthday  was  observed  with  grand  public 
celebrations  throughout  the  country.  To  an  address  of  congratulation 
from  the  city  council  of  London  the  Duchess  of  Kent  replied  for  her 
daughter,  who  then  said  simply,  "My  mother  has  expressed  all  my 
feelings."     Within  less  tha»  a  month  the  daughter  was  on  the  throne. 

At  half-past  two  in  the  dark  morning  hours  of  June  20,  King 
William  died.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  Lord  Conyng- 
ham  soon  started  for  Kensington  Palace.  Arriving  at  early  dawn, 
after  long  knocking  at  the  gates  they  roused  a  servitor  and  requested 
immediately  to  see  "the  Queen"  on  business  of  state.  After  some 
delay  an  attendant  appeared  reporting  that  the  princess  was  asleep 
and  could  not  be  disturbed.  They  assured  her  that  their  business  re- 
quired instant  attention.  Very  soon  thereafter  the  young  queen  en- 
tered clad  in  a  dressing-gown  and  shawl  and  with  slippers  on  her  feet. 
Greville,  secretary  of  the  privy  council,  and  court  chronicler,  reports 
that  on  Lord  Conyngham's  uttering  the  significant  words,  "Your 
Majesty,"  she  put  fortb  her  hand  to  be  kissed  before  he  proceeded; 
and  that  he,  dropping  on  one  knee,  kissed  her  hand,  and  then  gave  the 
tidings  of  the  king's  death.  Another  well-known  authority  adds 
that  when  the  archbishop  had  made  the  formal  announcement  of  her 
accession  to  the  throne,  her  first  words  were,  "  I  ask  your  prayers  on 
my  behalf."  The  prime  minister,  Lord  Melbourne,  was  then  sum- 
moned, and  a  meeting  of  the  privy  council  was  called  for  eleven  o'clock. 

Probably  in  the  long  list  of  councils  at  the  opening  of  a  reign 
none  is  more  memorable  than  this.  The  maiden  was  known  to  com- 
paratively few,  and  there  was  universal  solicitude  as  to  what  manner 
of  person  she  might  be.  She  entered  the  room  in  which  were  assem- 
bled a  hundred  of  the  leading  nobles  and  statesmen  of  the  realm, 
bowed  to  the  lords,  took  her  seat,  and  read  her  declaration.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  council  were  then  sworn  to  allegiance,  kneeling,  and  kissing 
her  hand.  Afterward  she  received  the  foreign  ambassadors,  who 
were  presented  one  by  one.  Accounts  from  a  score  of  witnesses — 
statesmen  experienced  and  judicious — make  it  plain  that  the  assembly 
was  completely  captivated  by  the  wonderful  composure  and  the  easy 
dignity  of  their  girl-queen,  whose  entire  self-possession  was  mingled 
with  a  charming  modesty  and  an  air  of  pensive  diffidence.  Lord 
Lyndhurst,  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe,  Earl  Grey,  Lord  Palmerston, 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Lord  Campbell — all  these 
are  on  record  with  words  that  show  an  admiration   partaking  of 
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amazement  at  the  queen's  bearing  on  this  most  trying  occasion.  The 
perfect  elocution  of  her  speech  was  praised;  also  her  gracious  rising 
from  her  chair  to  meet  the  two  royal  dukes,  her  aged  uncles — one  of 
them  infirm — whom  she  kissed  when  they  came  forward  to  kneel  in 
allegiance;  her  dignified  grace  in  receiving  the  foreign  ambassadors. 


QUEEN  VICTORIA   IN  HER  CORONATION   ROBES,  JUNE  28,  1838. 

On   an  occasion  a  few  months  later,  when  she  dissolved  parliament, 
her  speech  was  heard  by  Charles  Sumner,  who  wrote  to  a  friend: 

"I  was  astonished  and  delighted.  *  *  *  i  think  I  never  heard  anything 
better  read  in  my  life  than  her  speech."" 

Fanny  Kemble,  who  also  heard  it,  says,  "  I  think  it  is  impossible  to  hear  a 
more  excellent  utterance  than  that  of  the  Queen's  English  by  the  English  Queen." 

Victoria  promptly  took  in  hand  her  court,  which  was  sadly  in  need 
of  correction.  She  was  of  a  notably  gracious  disposition,  but  fortunately 
she  knew  how  to  frown  and  whom  to  frown  upon.  She  paid  her  father's 
long-standing  debts.  Her  preceptor,  Dr.  Davys,  she  made  bishop  of 
Peterborough.  She  removed  the  royal  residence  and  court  to  Windsor 
Castle,  which  has  since  become  one  of  the  grandest  palaces  on 
earth.     She  was  thoroughly  a  girl;  and  Greville  testifies  that  she 
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entered  with  liigh  zest,  yet  with  discretion,  into  an  enjoyment  of 
all  the  magnificent  novelties  of  her  situation.  Meanwhile  the  pub- 
lic admiration  for  her  affability  and  grace  of  manner  grew  into  wild 
enthusiasm;  so  that  on  the  day  of  the  coronation  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  June  28,  1838,  the  public  was  described  as  "  coronation  mad." 
The  pageant  was  one  of  marvellous  splendor. 

In  such  a  sketch  as  this  it  is  impossible  to  present  a  biography  of 
the  queen,  or  even  a  brief  outline  of  the  important  events  with  which 
her  long  reign  has  been  connected.  Ail  that  is  here  requisite  is  to 
adduce  a  few  incidents  in  whose  light  we  may  see  what  she  is  as 
woman  and  as  sovereign,  and  to  point  out  some  of  her  chief  character- 
istics and  the  general  quality  and  tendency  of  her  reign. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  under  the  four  Georges  monarchy 
had  suffered  an  eclipse,  and  that  at  the  end  of  William's  reign  the 
British  throne  had  lost  nearly  all  its  hold  on  public  affection  and 
much  of  its  hold  on  public  sentiment.  Utterances  of  a  republicanism 
that  verged  on  disloyalty  were  not  rare.  The  United  States  was  sup- 
posed to  be  in  the  attitude  of  extending  pity  toward  a  kindred  nation 
helpless  under  the  inherited  burden  of  a  corrupt  aristocracy  and  an 
effete  monarchy.  In  Canada  already  a  vexatious  rebellion  was  in 
progress.  Altogether  it  seemed  a  bad  time  for  a  girl  to  ascend  the 
throne.  It  has  long  since  become  evident  that  for  the  special  crisis 
the  girl  was  stronger  than  a  strong  man  armed.  The  curious  fact 
about  the  English  nation  is  that  while  it  is  on  the  surface  one  of  the 
most  practical  and  unsentimental  of  all  peoples  on  the  earth,  yet  its 
deepest  life  springs  from  its  sentiments.  Whatever  reaches  these 
deep  springs  rouses  the  nation  throughout.  The  accession  of  a  maiden, 
sprightly,  kindly,  sincere,  well-poised,  as  she  instantly  showed  her- 
self to  be,  consolidated  the  monarchy  as  with  an  instantaneous  crys- 
tallization. Whether  thrones  were  or  were  not  desirable  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  as  long  as  she  had  use  for  a  throne  the  republic 
might  wait.  It  is  saying  far  too  much  to  say  that  Victoria  at  her 
accession  saved  the  monarchy:  the  monarchy  has  deep  roots  in  those 
isles;  but  she  may  have  saved  it  from  the  necessity  of  sustaining  itself 
by  a  struggle. 

The  young  queen  could  even  put  her  royal  prerogative  to  an  ex- 
treme strain  without  breaking  either  it  or  the  public  tolerance.  The 
strain  of  her  prerogative  was  not  severe  when  her  first  prime  minis- 
ter, Lord  Melbourne,  after  urging  in  vain  that  she  should  give  the 
royal  sanction  to  a  certain  document,  and  finally  withdrawing  it  with 
the  statement  that  it  was  not  of  paramount  importance,  was  instantly 
answered  by  the  queen : 

"It  is  with  me  a  matter  of  the  most  paramount  importance  whether  or 
not  I  attach  my  signature  to  a  document  with  which  I  am  not  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted." 

The  strain  certainly  bordered  on  the  uhusual  when,  to  the  same 
prime  minister  presenting  a  paper  for  her  signature  and  giving  her 
his  views  of  the  measure  as  to  its  "  expediency,"  her  reply  was: 

"I  have  been  taught.  My  Lord,  to  jtidge  between  what  is  right  and  what  is 
wrong,  but  expediency  is  a  word  I  neither  wish  to  hear  noi  to  understand." 

The  strain  may  be  deemed  unusual  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
British  constitution  provides  a  cabinet  which  is  specially  held  respon 
sible  for  advising  the  sovereign  rightly  on  all  governmental  measures 
— the  sovereign  not  being  held  responsible  for  measures  presented  and 
after  full  discussion  insisted  on  by  a  unanimous  or  nearly  unani- 
mous cabinet.  "^ 

A  sharper  strain  involving  unpleasant  political  complications  was 
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that  of  tbe  "Bedchamber  Plot"  in  the  second  year  of  her  reign,  when 
she  was  still  an  inexperienced  girl— her  age  being  nineteen.  The 
whig  government  under  Lord  Melbourne,  weakened  by  various  causes, 
had  lost  its  working  majority  in  parliament  and  found  it  necessary  to 
resign,  to  the  great  regret  of  the  queen,  who  had  come  greatly  to  value 
Melbourne's  advice  and  help.  She  immediately  summoned  the  tory 
leader  of  the  lords,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  to  form  a  new  govern- 
ment. He  advised  her  to  call  instead  Sir  Robert  Peel,  leader  of  the 
same  party  in  the  commons,  who  accepted  the  task.  But  when  the 
queen  found  that  all  her  ladies  of  the  Bedchamber  and  of  the  House- 
hold also  were  to  be  changed  with  the  cabinet  (the  usual  practice  in 
regard  to  the  prominent  ladies  in  such  cases),  she  indignantly  refused 
to  permit  it,  and  would  yield  to  no  argument  or  plea  from  Wellington, 
Shaftesbury,  and  others.  Upon  this.  Peel  necessarily  resigned  his 
commission.  The  queen  then  sent  again  for  Melbourne,  who  accepted 
the  renewed  commission,  merely  to  comfort  the  sovereign,  though  he 
knew  that  he  would  be  hampered  in  parliament  and  would  be  sus 
pected  of  having  led  the  queen  into  a  "plot"  to  keep  the  whigs  in 
power.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  explained  the  failure  of  the  tory 
leaders  to  persuade  the  young  sovereign,  by  saying,  "I  have  no  small 
talk,  and  Feel  has  no  manners. "  The  whole  trouble  could  have  been 
avoided,  as  it  was  at  the  next  change  of  ministry,  by  changing  only 
the  prominent  ladies  in  attendance  on  the  queen,  since  only  these 
would  be  likely  to  become  aware  of  political  secrets  which  they  might 
reveal  to  their  husbands  or  kinsmen  in  the  opposite  party.  It  is 
pleasant  to  record  that  in  after  years  Queen  Victoria  found  in  the 
great  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  in  the  great  commoner  Peel,  warm 
friends  and  trusted  advisers. 

The  incident  and  its  result  illustrate  the  flexibility  of  the  unwrit- 
ten constitution  of  Great  Britain.  The  sovereign  carried  her  point, 
and  was  ultimately  justified  in  doing  so,  against  the  entire  cabinet, 
and  against  all  the  advice  that  both  political  parties  could  offer  her. 
The  cabinet  had  been  at  fault  in  not  making  her  aware  that  her  per- 
sonal womanly  rights  would  be  regarded  by  making  the  changes  as 
few  as  possible. 

The  marriage  of  Queen  Victoria  at  the  age  of  twenty,  to  her 
cousin.  Prince  Albert  of  Saxe-Coburg  and  Gotha,  of  the  same  age, 
has  long  been  accepted  in  the  estimate  of  Europe  and  America  as  the 
type  of  what  true  wedlock  is  at  its  best.  This  eminence  it  derives 
partly  from  the  lofty  station  of  the  persons  concerned,  and  by  way  of 
the  strong  contrast  which  it  affords  with  royal  marriages  in  general, 
dictated  as  they  are  by  mere  convenience  or  by  ambition.  Royalty 
indeed  draws  observation  to  this  marriage;  but  the  world's  heart 
treasures  the  thought  of  it  as  admirable  and  beautiful  for  the  ro- 
mance of  its  beginning,  like  the  delicate  flush  of  dawn,  and  for  the 
deepening  richness  of  its  trustful  love  through  twenty-one  years. 

The  mother  of  the  future  queen  seems  to  have  been  disposed  to 
furnish  the  two  young  people  with  opportunity  to  form  their  own  im- 
pressions of  each  other,  when  in  1836  she  invited  the  prince  and  his 
elder  brother  to  visit  Kensington  Palace.  It  may  be  conjectured  that 
the  guardians  of  both  the  boy  and  the  girl  saw  good  reasons  for  a 
possible  union  if  there  should  be  mutual  attraction,  for  there  cer- 
tainly were  such  reasons  on  both  sides.  Two  years  afterward  King 
Leopold,  Prince  Albert's  uncle,  proceeded  to  call  the  queen's  atten- 
tion to  her  cousin;  but  her  answer  showed  no  special  interest  in  the 
subject.  She  brought  forward  the  fact  that  they  both  were  too 
young;  also  that  the  prince  needed  more  knowledge  of  the  English 
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language,  more  experience,  and  more  self-reliance.  A  letter  from  the 
prince  to  a  friend  at  that  time  showed  that  he  considered  the  affair 
at  an  end.  Meanwhile  the  list  of  suitors  of  various  European  nations 
for  the  hand  of  the  British  queen  was  growing  formidable:  a  cata- 
logue of  them — kings,  dukes,  and  princes — filled  sixteen  pages  of  a 
book  issued  in  1840.  The  situation  in  England  showed  an  urgent 
necessity  that  the  young  queen  should  have  some  one  to  trust  inti- 
mately and  to  lean  upon  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  whose  weight 
and  importance  were  crushing  to  one  whose  regard  for  duties  was  so 
conscientious.  British  politics  also  were  entering  a  phase  of  embar- 
rassing complications.  At  this  stage  King  Leopold  determined  to 
bring  his  nephew  and  his  niece  together.  If  each  could  have  oppor- 
tunity to  see  in  the  other  the  rare  excellencies  that  he  saw  in  both, 
they  both  would  fall  in  love.  He  sent  the  prince  and  his  brother  on 
a  cousinly  visit  to  Windsor  Castle.  The  three  years  since  the  queen 
and  the  prince  had  met  had  wrought  great  changes  in  both,  but  es- 
pecially in  him.  The  shy  and  awkward  boy  had  gained  a  frank  and 
manly  bearing,  and  his  handsome  face  showed  high  intelligence  and 
a  winning  gentleness.     His  manners  too  were  charming. 

It  was  a  gay  and  happy  visit.  The  young  queen  was  evidently 
surprised  into  admiration  at  the  very  beginning;  for  she  wrote  King 
Leopold  on  the  second  day  that  Albert  was  "most  amiable  and  unaf- 
fected— in  short,  very  fascinating."  In  a  very  few  days  it  was  evident 
that  the  case  was  serious  for  both  parties  concerned.  To  be  a  reg- 
nant queen  under  such  circumstances  is  to  be  in  an  awkward  position. 
One  who  is  not  a  sovereign  is  not  permitted  to  propose  marriage  to  a 
sovereign:  the  monarch  must  speak  first.  However,  the  sovereign 
here  concerned  had  those  natural  gifts  of  directness  and  saving  com- 
mon-sense which  can  make  trying  situations  tractable.  General  Grey 
in  his  Early  Years  of  the  Prince  Consort  is  very  brief  on  the  subject, 
saying  only  that  on  October  15  "the  prince  had  been  out  hunting 
early  with  his  brother,  but  returned  at  twelve,  and  half  an  hour  after- 
ward obeyed  the  queen's  summons  to  her  room,  where  he  found  her 
alone.  After  a  few  minutes'  conversation  on  other  subjects,  the  queen 
told  him  why  she  had  sent  for  him."  Nothing  more  from  General 
Grey.  On  November  23  she  read  a  formal  declaration  to  the  council 
of  her  proposed  marriage.  The  day  previous,  her  aunt,  the  Duchess 
of  (iloucester,  asked  her  if  she  was  not  nervous  in  the  prospect  of 
making  this  public  announcement.  The  queen  replied,  "Yes,  but  I. 
did  a  much  more  nervous  thing  a  little  while  ago."  "What  was 
that?"     "I  proposed  to  Prince  Albert." 

In  the  queen's  letter  to  her  uncle.  King  Leopold,  on  the  very  day 
of  the  betrothal,  she  speaks  of  her  mortification  at  her  cool  reception 
of  her  uncle's  suggestion  a  year  before,  and  says  of  Albert: 

"  He  seems  perfection,  and  I  think  I  have  the  prospect  of  very  {jreat  happi- 
ness. *  *  *  I  love  him  more  than  I  can  say,  and  I  shall  do  everything  in  my 
power  to  make  this  sacrifice  (for  such  in  my  opinion  it  is)  as  small  as  I  can.  He 
seems  to  have  fjreat  tact,  a  very  necessary  thing  in  his  position.  These  last  few 
days  have  passed  like  a  dream  to  me,    *    *    *    but  I  do  feel  very  happy." 

The  humility  and  the  affection  of  this  letter  from  the  queen  are 
matched  in  a  letter  from  Prince  Albert  the  next  day  to  his  friend  and 
preceptor,  Baron  Stockmar: 

'  Victoria  is  so  good  and  kind  to  me  that  I  am  often  puzzled  to  believe  that 
I  should  be  the  object  of  so  much  affection." 

To  see  such  reciprocal  self-forgetfulness  of  love  ought  to  re-estab- 
lish in  days  of  degeneracy  the  world's  waning  faith  in  the  spiritual  dig- 
nity, the  moral  worth,  the  veritable  loveliness  of  wedded  love.  The  sov- 
ereign of  one  of  the  mightiest  powers  in  modern  times,  contemplating 
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marriage  witli  a  young  prince  of  an  unimportant  country,  whose  pecu- 
niary resources  were  of  tbe  slightest,  makes  this  entry  in  her  journal: 
"  How  I  will  strive  to  make  him  feel  as  little  as  possible  the  great  sacrifice 
he  has  madel  I  told  him  it  was  a  great  sacrifice  on  his  part,  but  he  would  not 
allow  it." 

The  wedding  was  celebrated  with  stately  splendor  at  the  Chapel 
Royal  in  St.  James's  Palace,  on  February  10,  1840.  The  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  in  a  private  conference  with  the  queen  before  the  cere- 
mony, inquired  whether  he  should  omit  the  word  "  obey"  in  her  mar- 
riage vow.  Her  unfailing  simplicity  and  directness  of  character  ap- 
peared in  her  decisive  reply: 

"  It  is  my  wish  to  be  married,  not  as  a  queen,  but  as  a  woman." 

The  wedded  life  of  the  royal  pair  more  than  fulfilled,  in  its  ten- 
derness and  devotedness  throughout,  the  promise  of  its  dawn.  The 
queen's  loving  instinct  had  given  her  true  foresight  when  she  spoke 
of  the  "sacrifice"  which  her  husband  was  to  make,  though  no  utter- 
ance of  his  in  all  the  years  showed  that  he  felt  the  sacrifice.  All  that 
the  most  affectionate  and  unselfish  wife  could  be,  she  was.  But  the 
public  difficulties  and  the  vast  responsibilities  in  the  situation  of  the 
two  she  could  in  no  wise  diminish;  nor  could  any  wifely  self-sacrifice 
either  prevent  a  true  husband  from  sharing  them  to  the  full,  or  con- 
fer on  him  an  equal  share  of  her  honor  and  power.  She  was  not  her 
own,  but  England's;  and  he  was  hers.  England  would  not  be  slow 
to  find  fault  if  on  the  one  hand  he  should  fail  to  be  of  real  service  to  his 
wife  in  her  onerous  public  duties;  or  if  on  the  other  hand  the  im- 
ported German  should  secretly  influence  the  foreign  policy  of  the  em- 
pire, or  openly  be  too  ready  with  his  help  in  home  affairs.  The  na- 
tion was  not  and  is  not  ungenerous;  but  in  the  veins  of  Englishmen 
democracy  runs  in  as  full  a  tide  as  monarchy,  and  is  jealous  of  any 
monarchical  government  that  is  not  by  the  monarch  and  therefore  is 
not  readily  responsible  to  the  people. 

That  the  Prince  Consort  early  grasped  the  various  elements  of 
his  situation,  is  shown  in  brief  extracts  from  a  letter,  which  he  wrote 
at  the  age  of  thirty,  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington: 

'  This  position  is  a  most  peculiar  and  delicate  one.  *  *  *  It  requires  that 
the  husband  should  entirely  sink  his  oron  iridwidiial  existence  m  tnat  of  his 
wite;  that  he  should  aim  at  no  power  by  himself  or  for  himself;  should  shun 
all  ostentation;  assume  no  separate  responsibility  before  the  public;  fill  up 
every  gap  which  as  a  woman  she  would  naturally  leave  In  the  exercise  of  her 
regal  functions;  continually  and  anxiously  watch  every  part  of  the  public 
business  in  order  to  be  able  to  advise  and  assist  her  at  any  moment  in  any  of 
the  multifarious  or  difficult  questions  or  duties  brought  before  her.  sometimes 
international,  sometimes  political,  or  social,  or  personal/' 

The  above  is  quoted  to  show  not  only  the  situation,  but  also  the 
man — his  singular  conscientiousness  and  moral  elevation,  his  bal 
anced  judgment,  the  breadth  and  penetration  of  his  mind.  From  the 
time  that  this  faithful,  loving,  unselfish,  laborious,  vigilant,  discreet 
adviser  and  helper  took  his  place  by  the  side  of  the  youthful  queen, 
a  crushing  load  was  lifted  from  her,  and  a  new  era  opened  in  her  life. 
No  wonder  that  their  love  not  only  continued,  but  grew  more  deep. 
In  a  few  years  the  effect  of  their  close  association  in  responsible  work 
showed  itself  also  in  their  growth  in  discernment  and  experience.  The 
queen's  strong  simplicity  and  directness  of  nature  brought  into  action 
rare  qualities  in  the  prince,  which  might  otherwise  never  have  been  de- 
veloped in  a  man  of  his  sensitive  and  retiring  disposition.  The  amount 
and  variety  of  the  work  which  came  to  his  hand  gradually  increased 
year  by  year,  as  the  queen's  time  and  strength  were  increasingly  en- 
grossed with  the  care  and  training  of  her  children.    Both  his  judgment 
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and  bis  capacity  for  affairs  soon  became  so  manifest,  and  so  babitu- 
ally  accordant  were  bis  principles  of  action  witb  ber  own,  tbat  sbe  could 
remand  an  intricate  question  to  bim  as  to  anotber  self  for  tborougb  ex- 
amination and  for  selection  of  tbe  line  to  be  adopted;  and,  tbe  case 
baving  tbus  been  prepared  to  ber  band,  ber  examination  of  it  could 
readily  reacb  tbe  conclusion  wbicb  devolved  on  ber  as  sovereign. 

Tbe  criticism  wbicb  be  early  foresaw  was  not  lacking,  and  at 
times  was  sbarpened  by  political  suspicion.  But  be  knew  bis  ground 
and  kept  straigbt  on;  and  as  tbe  years  passed,  and  as  tbe  queen's  suc- 
cessive prime  ministers — 
wbo  bad  come  to  know  bim 
intimately  tbrougb  tbe 
conferences  wbicb  tbey 
beld  witb  bim  as  tbe 
queen's  confidential  repre- 
sentative— gave  testimony 
to  tbeir  bigb  appreciation 
of  bis  abilities  and  bis 
personal  excellence,  criti- 
cism sank  to  a  faint  ecbo, 
and  tbe  nation  took  bim 
to  its  beart  as  tbeir  own 
prince,  Albert.  Observers 
careful  and  well-informed 
rank  bim  among  great 
statesmen;  and  some  bave 
said  tbat  for  many  of  bis 
twenty-one  years  as  Prince 
Consort  be  was  practically 
king  of  England,  tbougb 
never  witb  tbe  least  ap- 
proacb  toward  assuming 
any  place  otber  tban  tbat  of 
a  loving  and  confidential 
belper  of  tbe  sovereign. 
Tbe  title  above  ascribed  to 
bim  may  be  justified  if  ap- 
plied to  tbe  periods  wben 
tbe  queen  as  motber  of  nine 
cbildren  must  bave  found 
ber  time  and  strengtb  inadequate  for  dealing  witb  affairs  of  state.  But 
in  general  it  will  be  wise  to  remember  tbe  queen's  generous  tendency  to 
magnify  ber  busband's  sliare  in  tbe  work  of  government  even  to  tbe 
belittling  of  ber  own.  One  element  in  ber  sovereignty  was  tbat  sbe 
knew  bow  to  draw  out  and  properly  to  use  and  apply  tbe  great  aid 
wbicb  be  could  give.  Tbe  nature  of  bis  aid  is  well  set  fortb  by  Sir 
Tbeodore  Martin,  wbo  says  of  tbe  Prince  Consort: 

"Ministers  of  state  found  him  as  familiar  as  themselves  with  the  facts  im- 
mediately connected  with  the  working?  of  their  own  departments.  Ambassa- 
dors returning  from  their  legations  were  struck  to  find  how  completely  he  had 
at  command  every  significant  detail  of  what  had  happened  within  the  sphere 
of  their  special  observations.  Diplomatists  proceeding  for  the  first  time  to 
some  foreign  court  learned,  in  an  interview  with  the  prince,  not  merely  the 
exact  state  of  affairs  which  they  would  find  awaiting  them,  but  very  frequently 
the  character  of  the  sovereign  and  statesmen  with  whom  they  would  have  to 
deal." 

Queen  Victoria's  life  at  tbe  age  of  forty-two  entered  a  sbadow 
wbicb  tbe  tbirty-five  years  since  bave  but  in  small  part  dispelled. 
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Her  feelings,  like  lier  convictions,  are  deep  and  enduring.  Toward 
the  end  of  1861  Prince  Albert  was  noticeably  declining  in  strength. 
For  years,  led  by  his  sense  of  duty,  he  had  been  overtaxing  a  not 
robust  frame  with  unceasing  labors  in  many  departments.  The 
queen's  diary  on  November  23  reports  him  as  "weak  and  tired." 
A  week  later,  a  dispatch  received  by  the  queen  from  the  cabinet,  oc- 
casioned him  such  anxiety  that  he  got  out  of  bed  and  with  a  feeble 
hand  wrote  in  the  name  of  the  queen  his  last  memorandum  on  public 
affairs.  With  some  additional  changes  afterward  made  by  her  maj- 
esty, the  memorandum  was  sent  to  the  cabinet:  the  alterations  whicli 
it  proposed  in  the  paper  that  the  cabinet  had  submitted  were  seen  to 
be  wise,  and,  having  been  formally  accepted,  were  sent  to  the  United 
States  government.  The  changes  made  in  that  sick  room  prevented 
war  between  the  two  countries.  The  case  was  that  of  the  British 
ship  Trent,  from  which  a  United  States  war  ship  had  rashly  taken 
the  Confederate  envoys  Mason  and  Slidell.  The  act  was  mistakenly 
believed  in  Britain  to  be  an  intended  insult  ordered  directly  from 
Washington.  Lord  Palmerston  held  this  erroneous  view  of  it,  and 
active  preparations  for  war  had  already  been  ordered.  The  paper 
sent  to  the  queen  was  a  draft  of  the  proposed  instructions  to  Lord 
Lyons  at  Washington,  which  were  in  such  terms  of  command  and 
threat  as  left  no  honorable  way  open  for  the  United  States  govern- 
ment to  disavow  the  hasty  action  of  their  naval  officer.  The  changes 
suggested  first  by  the  prince,  then  by  the  queen,  were  in  the  direc- 
tion of  leaving  open  to  this  country  a  way  for  releasing  the  envoys  as 
a  friendly  rectification  of  a  mistake.  The  document  as  changed  ef- 
fected their  speedy  release.  Two  weeks  after  the  scene  in  Prince 
Albert's  bedroom,  he  died  from  typhoid  fever.  This  country  has  reason 
to  hold  him  always  in  reverential  memory.  A  man  whose  purity  and 
nobleness  were  conspicuous  in  all  the  relations  of  life,  he  is  seen  also  to 
be  one  of  those  concerning  whom  the  Prince  of  Peace  Himself  has  said, 
"  Blessed  are  the  peace-makers,  for  they  shall  be  called  sons  of  God," 
The  sympathy  with  the  bereaved  sovereign  in  her  unspeakable 
loss  was  national,  and  indeed  was  felt  throughout  the  civilized  world. 
It  was  known  that  her  heart  was  bound  up  with  that  of  her  husband. 
Two  years  after  his  death,  in  a  letter  to  Dean  Stanley,  she  wrote: 

"  I  can  never  be  sufficiently  thankful  that  I  passed  saf el v  through  those 
two  years  [the  first  two  years  of  her  reifrn]  to  my  marriage.  Then  I  was  in  a 
safe  haven,  and  there  I  remained  for  twenty  years.  Now,  that  is  over,  and  I 
am  again  at  sea.  always  wishing  to  consult  one  who  is  not  here,  groping  by 
myself,  with  a  constant  sense  of  desolation." 

The  British  nation  mourned  also  for  its  own  loss  and  was  pro- 
foundly stirred,  having  grown  to  some  due  appreciation  of  the 
blameless  prince.  It  is  probable  that  the  estimate  of  Prince  Albert's 
character  is  higher  to-day  than  ever  before  in  his  own  and  in  other 
lands,  and  will  yet  increase. 

The  queen  and  prince  consort  were  constantly  solicitous  concern- 
ing the  proper  education  and  training  of  their  children.  On  this  sub- 
ject they  held  the  most  practical  views,  such  as  might  not  usually  be 
expected  in  the  purlieus  of  a  throne.  Evidently  it  was  made  a  study 
by  them.  As  far  as  was  possible  amid  the  distractions  of  public  life, 
they  sought  to  create  for  their  little  ones  the  seclusion  of  a  home, 
and  to  spread  round  them  through  all  their  years  up  to  manhood  and 
womanhood  an  atmosphere  of  affection.  The  queen  was  much  disqui- 
eted by  the  fact  that  her  occupations  prevented  her  from  regularly 
hearing  the  little  Princess  Royal  say  her  evening  prayer.  As  the  boys 
approached  adult  age  they  were  sent  on  long  tours  under  wise  and  care- 
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fill  preceptors.  Great  importance  was  attached  to  tlie  teaching  of  the 
Christian  religion,  but  not  to  any  sectarian  form  of  it.  The  Church  of 
England  was  to  be  upheld  as  a  national  institution,  but  the  simple  com- 
mon Christianity  was  to  be  held  in  regard  as  fundamental  in  all  Chris- 
tian churches.  The  established  Church  of  Scotland  being  Presbyterian, 
the  queen  in  her  summer  sojourns  at  Balmoral  in  the  Highlands  has 
had  a  Presbyterian  chaplain  and  attended  the  little  Presbyterian 
church.  The  children  were  trained  to  industry  and  economy.  The 
daughters  were  taught  not  only  accomplishments  but  also  plain  sew- 
ing and  cooking.  They  were  given  to  understand  that  they  were  not 
to  marry  except  with  afPection,  and  in  no  case  merely  for  money  or 
for  reasons  of  state.  Queen  Victoria  was  a  wise  and  careful  manager 
in  pecuniary  affairs,  so  that  before  the  age  of  thirty  she  had  saved 
enough  from  her  income  to  provide  without  difficulty  for  the  whole 
expense  of  her  new  place  at  Osborne  on  the  Isle  of  Wight — about 
£200,000;  while  for  the  Prince  of  Wales  she  had  already  saved  from 
the  revenues  of  his  duchy  of  Cornwall  £100,000.  While  the  queen 
has  always  spent  money  freely  for  things  really  desirable,  and  has 
given  liberally  in  all  worthy  directions,  she  has  had  great  disgust  for 
the  insane  extravagance  of  some  previous  reigns,  and  has  never  al- 
lowed wasteful  or  frivolous  expenditure.  This  fact,  together  with  the 
uniformly  judicious  investments  made  by  her,  and  by  the  prince  con- 
sort, who  bequeathed  to  her  his  estate,  have  caused  her  wealth  to  in- 
crease through  sixty  years  of  her  reign  till  she  is  now  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  wealthiest  persons  in  the  world.  The  estate  bequeathed 
to  her  from  the  prince  consort,  though  much  less  than  her  own,  is  es- 
timated now  to  amount  to  £5,000,000 — his  savings  of  about  £250,000 
having  mostly  been  invested  in  waste  land  in  South  Kensington, 
which,  after  the  lapse  of  forty  years,  has  now  become  a  splendid  resi- 
dence portion  of  London. 

Turning  to  consider  Queen  Victoria's  influence  in  public  affairs, 
we  are  met  by  an  assertion  frequent  in  America  and  occasionally 
heard  in  Great  Britain,  that  a  British  sovereign  is  little  more  than  an 
ornamental  knob  on  the  governmental  machinery,  which  at  certain  con- 
junctures moves  automatically  for  registering  the  popular  will  and 
reversing  the  administrative  procedure.  It  is  conceivable  that  a  sov- 
ereign might  so  conduct  himself  as  to  fit  this  theory,  if  he  were  one 
of  the  most  stupid  and  most  unpatriotic  persons  in  the  British  Isles. 
The  theory  certainly  is  not  that  of  the  constitution.  The  monarch  is 
supposed  to  have  a  good  degree  of  common-sense,  and  to  be  watchful 
for  the  frequent  occasions  calling  for  the  application  of  moral  force, 
whether  by  suggestion  or  by  compromise,  for  allaying  the  discord  of 
political  parties,  or  for  holding  extremes  in  check  within  his  cabinet, 
or  for  devising  lines  on  which  to  harmonize  his  own  views  and  those 
of  his  prime  minister  on  points  of  difference.  Besides  this  opportu- 
nity for  the  exercise  of  a  power  which  is  vast  because  indefinite, 
there  is  a  reserve  in  the  form  of  a  possible  order  issued  in  the  author- 
ity and  prerogative  of  the  sovereign  to  compass  some  end  which  is  be- 
lieved to  be  according  to  the  sentiment  and  will  of  the  people  though 
not  authorized  either  by  usag©  or  by  any  act  of  parliament.  During 
the  present  reign  this  rare  use  of  the  prerogative  has  occurred,  once 
in  Mr.  Gladstone's  ministry,  and  more  than  once  in  Mr.  D'Israeli's. 

Queen  Victoria's  reign  has  teemed  with  instances  of  the  exercise 
of  a  power,  usually  in  the  form  of  moral  influence,  with  results  im- 
portant and  far-reaching.  Some  of  these  instances  show  statesman- 
ship of  a  high  order.  Never  taking  sides  in  partisan  politics,  never 
antagonizing  the  policy  of  her  responsible  ministers,  though  often  ad- 
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vising  tliem  and  even  at  times  correcting  their  serious  mistakes,  never 
cheapening  her  advice  by  offering  it  in  affairs  that  would  probably 
settle  themselves  if  let  alone  or  in  affairs  of  little  moment, — always 
straightforward,  self-reliant,  vigilant  for  the  rights  of  the  people,  yet 
strenuous  for  law,  neither  misled  by  flattery,  nor  coerced  by  fear,  a 
hater  of  evil,  a  maker  of  peace — the  present  sovereign  has  exerted  an 
influence  whose  moral  weight  in  hours  of  crisis  has  turned  the  course  of 
European,  and,  more  than  once,  of  American  history.  Her  mistakes 
it  is  difficult  to  find — the  Crimean  war  alone  being  notable;  though 
that  was  really  a  mistake  of  cabinet,  parliament, and  the  whole  nation. 

Her  modification  of  Lord  Palmerston's  action  in  the  Trent  affair, 
already  referred  to,  averted  a  war  with  the  United  States  whose  issue, 
during  the  stress  of  the  rebellion,  is  not  pleasant  for  us  to  contemplate. 

Another  instance  of  her  action  relative  to  this  country  was  in 
September,  1862,  when  Southern  victories  were  being  reported  in 
swift  succession,  and  British  intervention  was  known  to  be  viewed 
favorably  by  the  ministry.  The  queen  was  absent  at  Gotha,  where  a 
message  from  Lord  John  Russell  announced  that  the  cabinet  was  about 
to  discuss  the  recognition  of  the  Confederacy.  A  reply  from  Gotha 
to  London  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  proposed  change  of  policy 
was  premature.     The  decision  of  the  cabinet  was  against  recognition. 

Two  months  later,  at  the  darkest  hour  in  our  Civil  War,  Emperor 
Napoleon,  who  had  long  been  earnestly  desirous  to  intervene  in  favor 
of  the  South,  urged  the  British  government  to  join  him  in  an  offer  to 
mediate.  The  queen  strongly  advised  against  this  step,  and  the  cabi- 
net declined  to  join  France.  As  the  sympathy  of  the  ruling  classes  in 
England  was  almost  wholly  with  the  South — only  the  queen  and  the 
working  people  being  on  the  side  of  the  Union — there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  her  action  prevented  an  interference  by  two  allied  powers  by 
which  the  whole  course  of  history  on  this  continent  would  have  had 
an  unknown  change. 

Those  who  cling  to  the  notion  that  the  queen  is  a  mere  ceremonial 
appendage — the  constitution  committing  all  government  to  the  min- 
isters, who  use  the  name  of  the  sovereign  merely  as  a  graceful  and  ven- 
erable form — should  remember  Lord  Palmerston's  experience  in  1851, 
when  that  imperious  and  impetuous  statesman  seems  to  have  pushed 
this  theory  to  a  test.  He  was  foreign  secretary  in  Lord  John  Russell's 
cabinet,  and  had  for  months  written  and  sent  hasty  dispatches  to  foreign 
courts  without  referring  them  to  the  queen,  or,  after  referring,  had 
changed  them  and  then  sent  them.  In  August,  1850,  the  queen  sent 
to  the  premier  a  paper  which  she  defines  as  a  memorandum  ' '  to  explain 
what  it  is  she  expects  from  the  foreign  secretary.     She  requires: 

"1.  That  he  will  distinctly  state  what  he  proposes  in  a  given  case,  that  the 
queen  may  know  as  distinctly  to  what  she  has  given  her  royal  sanction. 

"2.  Having  once  given  her  sanction  to  a  measure,  that  it  be  not  arbitrarily 
altered  or  modified  by  the  minister.  Such  an  act  is  *  *  *  justly  to  be  visited 
by  the  exercise  of  her  constitutional  right  of  dismissing  that  minister." 

Palmerston  yielded  and  apologized.  But  in  December  of  the  next 
year,  his  offense — perhaps  through  carelessness — was  serious.  The 
queen,  on  the  occasion  of  Louis  Napoleon's  coup  d'etat  in  Paris,  had 
promptly  written  to  the  premier  that  she  thought  it  "of  great  impor- 
tance that  Lord  Normanby  (the  British  ambassador  in  Paris)  should  be 
instructed  to  remain  entirely  passive,  and  should  take  no  part  whatever 
in  what  is  passing."  Yet  Palmerston  had  on  the  same  day  assured  the 
French  ambassador  in  London  of  his  full  approval  of  Napoleon's  vio- 
lent action.  And  a  few  days  afterward,  without  reference  to  queen  or 
parliament  he  penned  a  dispatch  to  Paris  of  the  same  purport.  His 
resignation  was  of  course  immediately  demanded.     The  lesson  was 
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profitable  to  the  headstrong  but  able  and  brilliant  Palmerston.  Three 
years  afterward  the  queen  called  him  to  form  for  her  a  government, 
and  for  years  he  was  one  of  her  most  faithful  and  most  trusted  helpers. 

The  fact  seems  to  be  that  an  element  in  the  unwritten  constitu- 
tion which  had  been  left  undefined  has  gained  a  satisfactory  clear- 
ness of  outline  through  her  strong  practical  judgment,  her  moral 
discernment,  and  her  breadth  of  view.  Not  very  long  before  her 
reign  the  ministry  were  on  occasions  liable  to  find  their  authority 
suddenly  reduced  to  that  of  mere  clerks  registering  and  executing  the 
royal  will.  In  the  reaction  from  this  point  toward  democracy  which 
has  issued  in  a  true  constitutional  government,  the  royal  prerogative 
may  naturally  have  seemed  to  some  minds  totally  abolished.  The 
present  reign  has  shown  that  while  the  prerogative  is  no  longer  as  of 
old  valid  to  nullify  the  will  of  the  people  fully  expressed  through 
parliament,  nor  to  act  independently  of  the  ministers  of  the  crown  or 
contrary  to  their  practically  unanimous  advice,  it  at  times  may  ex- 
tend virtually  to  the  making  and  unmaking  of  prime  ministers;  and 
that  it  includes  the  sovereign's  right  to  be  made  fully  acquainted  with 
all  proposed  governmental  proceedings,  to  be  conferred  with  in  refer- 
ence to  them,  and  to  give  opinion  and  advice  which  must  be  thorougly 
discussed;  as  also  to  refuse  the  royal  sanction  to  any  measure  which 
has  not  been  adopted  with  at  least  approximate  unanimity  in  the 
cabinet.  It  is  a  profound  truth  that  the  greatest  of  all  forces  is  moral 
force;  and  a  British  sovereign  who  lacks  this  or  knows  not  how  to  use 
it,  will  probably  exert  only  a  somewhat  shadowy  power — which  indeed 
is  all  that  it  is  desirable  for  the  nation  that  such  a  person  should  exert. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  British  sovereign  who  has  it  will  find  sooner  or 
later  that  his  words  from  the  throne  will  have  as  much  force  as  there 
is  force  in  the  reason  of  his  words.  Victoria,  so  far  from  being  a 
figure-head,  has  for  half  a  century  had  more  of  actual  power  than  any 
other  person  in  the  realm. 

Illustrative  of  the  queen's  personal  influence  on  foreign  affairs  in 
Europe,  is  a  fact  which,  after  twenty  years,  has  been  made  public 
within  a  few  months  by  Prince  Bismarck.  It  is  of  interest  also  as 
explaining  his  dislike  toward  Victoria  and  all  her  family,  for  which 
no  reason  has  heretofore  been  known.  It  will  be  remembered  with 
what  surprising  rapidity  the  French  republic  recovered  from  the 
Franco- German  war  of  1870,  Bismarck,  who  had  hoped  that  France 
had  been  so  weakened  that  Germany  need  fear  nothing  more  from 
her  for  a  generation,  decided  in  1875  that  the  conflict  must  be  re- 
newed for  the  still  further  weakening  of  France  before  she  should 
regain  full  strength.  But  his  plan  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  that  coun- 
try was  thwarted  by  the  old  emperor,  who  was  supposed  to  have  been 
influenced  by  Czar  Alexander  II.  of  Russia.  Bismarck  has  now  pub- 
lished a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  Emperor  William  in  1875,  from 
w^hich  it  appears  that  it  was  by  the  personal  intervention  of  Queen 
Victoria  that  the  aged  emperor  was  influenced  to  refuse  a  renewal  of 
hostilities.  This  is  not  the  only  time  that  continental  Europe  has 
been  saved  from  the  horrors  of  war  by  the  personal  intervention  of 
this  international  peace-maker. 

In  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  her  Indian  empire,  her 
majesty  has  shown  the  same  delicate  discretion  and  forceful  tact 
which  have  marked  her  relations  with  other  parts  of  her  dominions. 
This  is  seen  in  all  her  correspondence  with  British  statesmen  in  India 
and  British  leaders  at  home;  in  her  advice  during  critical  {)eriods, 
such  as  the  Indian  Mutiny;  in  her  creation  of  special  honors  which 
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the  Oriental  mind  esteems  most  highly,  for  the  reward  of  services, 
and  her  wise  selection  of  representative  Indian  leaders  to  receive 
them;  in  her  sending  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  Prince  Albert  Victor 
at  diiTerent  times  to  represent  her  personally  before  the  people;  in 
her  sympathy  with  distress  and  generosity  for  its  relief  during  times 
of  famine  and  plague;  in  her  personal  interest  in  all  the  means  of  ma- 
terial, mental,  and  moral  progress;  and  last,  but  not  least,  in  her  ac- 
ceptance of  the  title  of  B«npress.  The  assumption  of  this  title  had 
been  suggested  to  the  queen  by  the  governor-general  of  India,  Lord 
EUenborough,  as  early  as  1843,  as  a  means  of  removing  practical  dif- 
ficulties in  the  relations  of  the  Indian  local  government  with  the  na- 
tive rulers.  The  word  for  "  queen"  in  Persian  or  Hindustani  signi- 
fies "inmate  of  a  royal  harem."  It  had  in  fact  come  to  be  but  little 
used,  and  was  not  in  any  case  the  dignified,  settled,  and  comprehen- 
sive title  requisite  for  effective  administration  under  a  united  and  su- 
preme authority.  However,  it  was  not  until  1876 — and  then  only  by 
a  majority  of  seventy-five  in  the  house  of  commons — that  the  assump- 
tion of  the  title  was  authorized  by  act  of  parliament.  On  January  1, 
1877,  Victoria  was  proclaimed  Empress  of  India  by  the  governor-gen- 
eral at  the  durbar  in  Delhi.  This  at  once  placed  her,  in  the  import- 
ant matter  of  titles  on  an  equality  with  the  emperor  of  Russia,  and  gave 
an  environment  of  dignity  and  splendor  to  the  crown  which  the  East- 
ern mind  alone  knows  how  to  appreciate.  Coupled  with  the  creation  of 
such  imperial  orders  as  those  of  the  Star  of  India,  the  Indian  Empire, 
and  the  Crown  of  India,  it  has  probably  done  more  in  that  Oriental 
land  to  crystallize  the  loyalty  of  native  chiefs  and  princes  into  prac- 
tical shape  and  action  than  all  the  talk  of  parliamentary  liberty  and 
civilizing  British  influences  could  have  achieved  in  centuries. 

Queen  Victoria  has  outlived  all  the  members  of  the  privy  council 
at  the  time  of  her  accession,  all  except  two  of  the  peers  then  holding 
their  titles,  all  except  six  of  the  members  of  the  house  of  commons. 
During  her  reign  there  have  been  eleven  lord  chancellors,  ten  prime 
ministers,  five  archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  six  of  York.  In  the 
United  States  there  have  been  seventeen  presidents;  in  Canada  ten 
viceroys;  in  France  one  king,  one  emperor,  and  six  presidents;  on  the 
throne  of  Prussia  five  kings;  in  Russia  three  emperors. 

The  Golden  Jubilee  of  the  queen's  reign  wsis  celebrated  in  1887 
with  an  enthusiasm  of  joy  unequalled  in  British  history.  The  pres- 
ent year  may  be  expected  to  witness,  in  the  Diamond  Jubilee  in  June, 
a  celebration  as  unique  in  its  grandeur  as  the  occasion  is  unique  in 
history,  surpassing  in  its  deep  meaning  any  other  regal  or  imperial 
event  for  many  generations  past.  No  intimation  of  a  desire  for  such 
a  celebration  came  from  the  queen:  it  is  the  spontaneous  uprising  of 
the  nation's  heart.  When  it  became  evident  that  the  British  jjeople 
should  insist  on  establishing  some  jjermanent  commemoration  of  the 
day  and  of  the  beloved  and  venerated  sovereign,  the  Prince  of  Wales 
made  the  felicitous  suggestion  of  a  form  of  commemoration  which 
would  "attach  the  sentiment  of  gratitude  for  the  blessings  which  the 
country  has  enjoyed  during  the  last  sixty  years  to  a  scheme  of  per 
manent  beneficence."  The  scheme  involves  the  organizing  of  a  phil 
anthroptc  foundation  which  shall  enlarge  the  provision  through  all 
time  to  come  for  all  the  hospitals  in  the  city  of  London. 

In  this  year  of  jubilee  the  United  States  claims  its  place  close  to 
its  mother- country  in  rendering  the  tribute  of  congratulation  and 
honor  to  the  gracious  and  venerated  lady  whose  throne  is  not  only 
that  of  queen  and  empress,  but  also  in  the  hearts  of  her  subjects  and 
of  the  civilized  world. 
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Tj^VENTS  would  seem  to  indicate  that  in  monetary  mat- 
ters we  have  at  last  come  to  the  parting  of  the  ways. 
Silver  cimnot  much  longer  occupy  the  anomalous  position 
it  has  long  held  in  the  monetary  systems  of  the  world,  but 
must  either  be  assigned  a  permanent  status  as  a  money 
metal  or  pass  out  of  coinage  use  in  civilized  countries. 
In  any  event  radical  changes  in  existing  monetary  systems 
seem  near  at  hand.  Unusual  opportunities,  therefore,  are 
presented  for  agitation  toward  the  adoption  of  a  uniform 
coinage  system  by  common  consent,  which  will  settle  for 
all  time  the  vexed  questions  that  originate  in  fluctuating 
money  values  and  result  in  serious  financial  and  industrial 
disturbance. 

Believing  that  it  will  bs  of  general  interest,  we  call  the 
thoughtful  attention  of  our  readers  to  the 'following,  which 
is  one  of  the  many  plans  suggested  to  prevent  the  recur- 
rence of  financial  crises  similar  to  that  from  which  the 
banking  and  industrial  circles  of  the  country  are  now  suf- 
fering. The  problems  of  Bimetallism,  Free  Coinage,  and 
Universal  Money,  are  now  pressing  for  solution;  and  the 
scheme,  which  was  formulated  by  Mr.  0.  S.  Garretson  of 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  appeared  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Buffalo 
Review,  is  presented  merely  as  a  practical  suggestion  that 
may  serve  as  a  basis  for  discussion  from  which  definite  and 
important  results  may  follow.  Its  fundamental  idea  has 
been  embodied  in  plans  proposed  at  different  times;  but 
has  never  been  widely  discussed.  In  the  form  here  pre- 
sented, it  has  at  least  the  merit  of  definite  tangibility, 
as  distinguished  from  the  vague  and  merely  speculative 
character  of  many  of  the  current  proposals.  ^ 

A  UNION  LEUAL  TENDER  DOLLAR. 

"  The  plan  provides  for  tlie  use  of  both  gokl  and  silver  in  coin- 
age, through  a  union  of  these  metals  in  a  single  coin  which  shall  be 
the  universal  unit  of  value  and  the  legal  tender  in  all  the  countries 
which  adopt  it. 

This  union  may  be  effected  by  inlaying  50  cents'  worth  of  gold 
(in  the  shape  of  a  wreath,  star,  or  other  design)  in  one  side  of  a  coin 
consisting  of  50  cents'  worth  of  silver,  the.  amount  of  silver  to  be  de- 
termined and  fixed  by  agreement  among  the  countries  adopting  the 
plan. 

Should  it  be  preferred,  the  gold  might  take  the  shape  of  a  small 
coin  to  be  inserted  in  a  {)erforation  in  the  center  of  the  silver  piece, 
firmly  held,  and  so  arranged  that  both  its  sides  and  the  greater  part 
of  its  edge  would  be  open  to  inspection. 

A  uni(m  of  the  metals  by  alloying  them,  it  is  thought,  would 
make  a  coin  which  might  be  easily  counterfeited.  Otherwise  it 
might  consist  of  a  single  piece. 
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Union  bars  should  be  made  of  suitable  denominations,  say  of 
HlOO,  $500,  and  $1,000,  by  inserting  $50,  $250,  and  $500  gold  pieces  in 
the  shape  of  a  taper  plug  through  the  center  of  the  silver  bar  in  a 
taper  socket.  A  slight  tap  of  a  mallet  would  disengage  the  two 
metals  when  desired. 

Were  there  a  sufficient  supply  of  gold  available  for  use  as  money 
for  the  proper  conduct  of  the  world's  business,  it  is  conceded  that 
that  metal  would  be  preferable  to  silver  or  to  any  combination  of  gold 
and  silver,  for  all  monetary  uses  except  subsidiary  coinage  and  small 
change.  In  the  case  of  the  yellow  metal,  however,  the  demand  for 
its  use  in  the  arts  is  so  great  that  the  supply  does  not  keep  pace  with 
the  demand;  consequently  gold  is  slightly  but  certainly  appreciating. 

The  amount  of  both  the  gold  and  silver  of  which  this  union 
dollar  is  to  be  made  should  be  carefully  considered  in  all  its  bearings, 
keeping  in  view  the  present  and  prospective  capacity  of  our  mines, 
and  the  monetary  system  of  America  and  of  the  English-speaking 
|)eoples,  and,  indeed,  of  all  the  world,  so  that  the  standard  adopted 
may  be  best  suited  to  the  use  of  all  who  in  time  may  accept  it.  The 
adoption  of  the  metrical  decimal  system  of  coinage  by  France,  and  by 
several  other  European  and  South  American  states  was  a  long  stride 
toward  international  unification  of  coinage.  It  is  a  serious  question 
whether  we  should  not  now  adopt  the  franc  as  our  unit  of  values,  and 
make  our  coinage  conform  to  the  system.  Or  we  might,  in  adopting 
the  new  standard,  make  the  gold  in  ten  of  our  union  dollars  worth 
$4.86i^  of  our  present  money.  Then  our  central  gold  bars  of  $50, 
$250,  and  $500  would  correspond  in  value  with  the  English  gold 
standard  and  could  be  used  in  paying  or  collecting  balances. 

The  amount  of  silver  should  be  so  fixed  that  the  intrinsic  value 
of  the  union  dollar  would  be  likely  to  remain  as  near  the  value  of 
our  present  gold  dollar  as  would  be  possible  under  the  changed  con- 
ditions of  mining,  metallurgy,  and  coinage. 

This  union  dollar  is  intended  to  be  the  unit  of  value  and  the  legal 
tender  money  in  which  all  debts  contracted  after  its  adoption  shall  be 
payable,  all  present  obligations  to  be  paid  in  our  money  now  current. 

It  is  proposed  under  this  plan  to  open  the  mints  to  free  coinage, 
with  only  such  charge  for  mintage  both  of  coins  and  bars  as  the 
process  actually  costs. 

The  government  is  to  receive  this  money  on  deposit  and  issue 
union  certificates  therefor  in  all  denominations  that  the  country  may 
require,  from  one  dollar  up.  The  government  should  also  issue 
its  notes  redeemable  on  demand  in  union  dollars  at  designated  banks 
3r  United  States  depositories  located  in  all  our  large  cities.  It 
should  pay  all  its  obligations  in  these  notes;  should  keep  in  use  all 
that  would  circulate  at  par  and  redeem  them  on  demand,  thus  allow- 
ing the  people  the  privilege  of  a  choice  between  a  more  convenient 
paper  currency  and  metallic  money.  The  present  fractional  silver 
coins  are  to  be  kept  in  circulation  so  long  as  they  may  be  needed. 
Whenever  they  are  presented  to  the  government  for  redemption  let 
them  be  redeemed  in  union  dollars. 

It  is  believed  that  a  fractional  currency  such  as  that  issued  during 
the  late  war  would  be  gladly  received  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States;  and  that  this  form  of  fractional  currency  should  be  adopted 
and  made  receivable  by  the  United  States  for  postage  and  all  dues, 
and  should  be  exchangeable  for  and  redeemable  in  union  dollars  by 
the  government.  The  circulation  of  this  fractional  currency  should 
be  unforced  and  unrestricted. 
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Advantages. 

I.  Under  the  plan  proposed,  a  way  is  opened  for  the  admission 
of  both  noble  metals  to  the  mints  without  discrimination.  The 
amount  of  the  precious  metals  available  for  use  as  money  would  be 
practically  doubled,  for,  under  the  present  laws  of  coinage,  and 
considering  the  fluctuations  in  the  relative  values  of  the  two  metals, 
the  one  or  the  other  must  of  necessity  be  excluded  from  a  general 
circulation  and  use  as  money. 

II.  It  is  believed  that  the  union  dollar  would  be  more  stable  in 
value  than  either  a  gold  or  silver  dollar  could  be.  The  gold  appre- 
ciating in  value,  the  silver  depreciating,  their  fluctuations  would 
tend  to  counterbalance  each  other,  so  that  the  union  coin  would  ap- 
proximate more  closely  to  a  fixed  value  in  relation  to  the  other 
products  of  industry  than  could  any  coin  composed  of  either  metal 
by  itself. 

III.  The  gold  should  be  inserted  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  depressed 
below  the  surface  of  the  surrounding  silver.  It  would  not,  as  our 
present  gold  coins  are,  be  subject  to  great  loss  by  abrasion  in  use. 
The  less  valuable  silver  would  protect  the  more  valuable  gold. 

IV.  The  union  dollars,  halves,  and  quarters  would  be  but  little 
more  than  half  the  weight  and  bulk  of  our  present  equivalent  coins, 
and  would  therefore  be  much  preferred  as  money. 

V.  The  cost  of  coinage  would  be  somewhat  increased,  but  the 
increase  would  be  more  than  compensated  by  the  saving  effect  in 
protecting  the  gold  from  loss  by  abrasion  in  use. 

VI.  The  union  coinage  would  be  difficult  to  counterfeit. 

VII.  By  selecting  appropriate  designs  for  inlaying  the  gold,  very 
handsome  and  attractive  coins  could  be  made  from  the  yellow  and 
white  metals. 

The  business  of  the  world  has  been  so  long  carried  on  with  both 
gold  and  silver  as  money,  that  the  adoption  of  either  by  itself  to  the 
exclusion  of  either  as  money  must  be  followed  by  widespread  disaster. 

If  this  plan  or  any  modification  thereof,  should  meet  with  favor 
in  this  country,  it  is  proposed  to  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  the  other 
nations  of  the  civilized  world  in  the  belief  that  this  is  the  proper  time 
to  adopt  a  universal  standard  of  values  by  general  consent  and 
agreement.  And  the  signs  of  the  times  seem  clearly  to  indicate  that 
the  standard  should  not  be  gold  or  silver  but  a  union  of  the  two 
noble  metals. 

In  the  discussion  which  the  above  proposal  has  under- 
gone, the  following  have  been  the  main  objections  raised: 

1.  The  union  dollar  would  be  a  coin  of  unstable  value,  fluctuat- 
ing with  every  variation  in  the  value  of  the  silver  it  contains. 

2.  It  could  not  be  used  in  the  settlement  of  balances  with  those 
countries  which  adhere  to  a  single  gold  standard. 

3.  What  business  men  demand  for  ordinary  currency,  is  paper, 
the  parity  of  which  is  guaranteed — not  coin,  which  is  inconvenient  to 
handle. 

4.  If  paper  be  issued  representing  the  union  dollar,  the  coinage  of 
the  latter  becomes  useless.  The  metals  might  as  well  be  deposited 
in  the  form  of  bars,  and  the  paper  dollars  redeemed  by  weighing  out 
the  gold  and  silver. 

.i.  The  mechanical  difficulties  connected  with  the  new  coinage 
would  be  very  great.     The  bulk  of  the  gold  being  so   small   in  pro- 
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portion    to    that   of    the    silver,    it   would   not   be  easily  noticed  or 
recognized. 

To  these  objections  the  following  answers  have  been 
brought  out: 

1.  A  coinage  of  absolutely  fixed  value  is  an  impossibility.  The 
union  dollar  would  approximate  to  it  more  nearly,  than  even  the  gold 
dollar;  and  would  furnish  a  medium  of  exchange  sufficient  in  quan- 
tity for  the  transaction  of  the  world's  business,  which  gold  alone  can- 
not do. 

2.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  no  need  of  coin  for  foreign  use 
in  any  circumstances.  No  American  coin  is  sent  abroad  to  settle  debts. 
Bullion  could  be  secured  as  readily  as  now  for  foreign  exchanges. 
Besides,  should  an  international  agreement  be  brought  about,  for  the 
adoption  of  the  union  dollar,  the  standard  would  cease  to  be  either 
gold  or  silver  by  itself,  and  would  become  a  union  of  the  two  in  the 
proportions  fixed.  The  coinage  systems  of  the  various  countries 
would  thus  be  unified;  and  there  would  be  no  limit  on  the  freedom  of 
interchange  of  money,  were  such  desired.  And  should  other  nations 
refuse  to  adopt  the  new  standard,  we  should  be  no  worse  off  than  we 
are  at  present  so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  while  we  should  have 
reaped  the  advantage  of  having  settled  the  embarrassing  domestic 
question  of  a  difference  between  a  gold  and  a  silver  standard. 

3.  The  new  dollar,  being  smaller  and  more  attractive  in  appear- 
ance than  the  present  silver  dollar  or  a  dollar  containing  a  larger 
quantity  of  silver,  would  be  used  more  freely  than  the  latter;  and  no 
objection  is  raised  to  the  issue  of  paper  representing  it. 

4.  The  coinage  of  the  union  dollar  would  not  be  useless  in  view 
of  the  issue  of  paper  dollars,  since  the  coining  is  merely  a  certification 
by  the  government  that  the  weighing,  for  purposes  of  redemption,  has 
been  done  correctly  and  in  convenient  quantities.  No  greater  number 
of  the  dollars  need  be  actually  coined  than  the  business  of  the  coun- 
try causes  a  demand  for. 

5.  The  mechanical  difficulties  are  exaggerated.  The  new  dollar 
would  be  extremely  difficult  to  counterfeit,  and  would  be  easily  dis- 
tinguishable, for  the  gold  inserted  could  be  made  to  present  a  surface 
sufficiently  large  to  be  readily  noticed  and  recognized. 
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AS  it  was  with  the  diplomacy  of  Europe  in  the  past, 
so  it  is  now,  and  so,  probably,  it  always  will  be  as 
long  as  the  burden  of  history  shall  continue  to  un- 
fold itself.  Treaties,  alliances,  ^'^ concerts"  serve  but  to 
obscure  to  the  common  eye  an  under-drift  of  persistent 
jealousies,  mutual  distrusts,  and  secretly  cherished  pur- 
poses. Behind  such  incidents  as  those  now  occurring  in 
the  Levant,  a  secret  web  of  most  intricate  design  is  always 
woven.  Even  diplomats  themselves  are  but  instruments, 
often  unconscious  ones,  for  the  working  out  of  the  plan; 
and  it  is  only  later,  when  the  whole  can  be  viewed  from  a 
standpoint  more  remote  in  time,  that  the  design  stands 
out  in  clear  light  to  all. 

The  full  significance  of  present  developments  in  south- 
eastern Europe  cannot  at  this  early  stage  be  understood: 
the  air  is  full  of  rumors,  explanations,  misstatements, 
and  half  truths.  But  certainly  the  spectacle  of  the  six 
great  Christian  powers  of  Europe  bound  hand  and  foot  to 
the  Juggernaut  car  of  Ottoman  territorial  integrity,  be- 
neath which  are  being  crushed  the  aspirations  and  lives  of 
liberty-loving  peoples,  is  calculated  to  put  some  strain 
upon  one^s  faith  in  the  beneficence  of  that  unceasing  pur- 
pose which  runs  through  and  overrules  all  things.  But  it 
is  also  true  that  while  the  concert  of  the  powers  has  proven 
only  a  very  inefficient  instrument  of  reform  in  Turkey, 
the  sole  alternative  to  that  concert  would  be  interference 
by  one  or  more  isolated  powers,  which  would  in  all  proba- 
bility precipitate  a  conflict  of  incalculable  extent  and  of 
doubtful  issue  even  as  regards  the  ends  primarily  aimed 
at.  And  so,  if  the  rules  of  diplomatic  action  admit 
of  choice  between  lesser  and  greater  evil,  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  a  calm  judgment  will  admit  the  wisdom  of  the  united 
determination  of  the  powers,  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  senti- 
ment and  natural  inclination,  not  to  allow,  if  possible  the 
Cretan  incident  to  issue  in  an  open  rupture  between  Greece 
and  Turkey.  It  is  not  that  they  hate  Turkey  less,  but  that 
they  love  peace,  and  themselves,  and  their  moneyed  and 
commercial  interests,  and  the  opportunity  to  work  out 
their  secretly  cherished  designs,  more.  A  formal  out- 
break between  Greece  and  Turkey  would  at  once  undo  all 
the  diplomatic  work  achieved  at  Constantinople;  it  would 
probably  be  the  signal  for  another  uprising  in  chronically 
unsettled  Macedonia;  Austria-Hungary  and  the  other 
powers  would  almost  inevitably  be  drawn  into  the  struggle 
for  protection  of  their  interests  and  by  virtue  of  their  alli- 

Vol.  7—2. 
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ances.  The  end  no  man  could  see;  and  the  dire  possibili- 
ties of  such  a  catastrophe  for  both  Europe  and  xisia  no  im- 
agination could  exaggerate. 

It  is  the  great  powers  who  are  primarily  and  directly 
responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Ottoman  empire. 
In  all  of  them  a  strong  popular  sympathy  has  manifested 
itself  for  the  little  maritime  kingdom  which  has  shown 

itself  the  champion 
knight  of  Christen- 
dom, and  which  has 
now  undertaken  sin- 
gle-handed a  work  of 
mercy  and  rescue  from 
Turkish  oppression 
before  which  the 
powers  themselves,  to 
judge  from  their  atti- 
tude  in  similar  crises 
in  the  past,  would 
have  stood  in  inert  and 
helpless  hesitation. 
This  work  of  rescue, 
undertaken  partly 
from  a  sense  of  Chris- 
tian duty  and  partly 
also,  doubtless,  from 
motives  of  political 
ambition,  was  no 
sooner  entered  upon 
than  it  was  practically 
accomplished.  For, 
differ  as  the  powers 
may  in  their  aims,  they 
have  been  throughout  the  present  crisis  united  in  their 
determination  not  to  allow  Crete  to  revert  to  the  unchecked 
rule  of  the  sultan.  The  primary  object  of  the  Greek  inter- 
vention in  the  island  has  already  been  practically  secured.  I 
And  with  the  prolongation  of  the  diplomatic  armistice, 
every  effort  is  being  made  to  effect  a  compromise  which 
will  not  only  be  acceptable  to  the  sultan  but  at  the  same 
time  will  allow  King  George  of  Greece  to  retreat  with  dig- 
nity from  the  unique  position  into  which  he  has  been  driven 
by  an  irersistible  wave  of  popular  sentiment. 

Crete. — The  present  outbreak  in  Crete  is  the  natural 
result  of  long-standing  Turkish  misrule.  A  brief  review 
of  the  history  of  the  island  will  assist  to  an  understanding 
of  the  situation. 
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THE  SCENE  OF  THE  PRESENT  CRISIS  IN  SOUTHEASTERN  EUROPE. 

History  of  the  Island. — Crete  lies  about  150  miles  directly  south 
of  Athens.  It  is  the  largest  of  the  '*  isles  of  Greece  "  being  about 
156  miles  long  and  30  miles  in  extreme  breadth.  It  is  mountainous 
and  volcanic,  but  very  fertile  in  parts,  its  chief  products  being  cotton, 
tobacco,  olive  oil,  grapes,  oranges,  lemons,  wine,  silk,  and  wool.  It 
is  inhabited  by  about  270,000  people  of  Greek  extraction,  of  whom 
70,000  are  Moslems.  There  are  only  three  large  towns,  Canea  (the 
present  capital),  Candia  or  Heraklion,  and  Retimo,  with  23,000,  14, 
000,  and  8,000  inhabitants  respectively.  In  ancient  times  Crete  was 
famous  as  Homer's  "  Island  of  a  Hundred  Cities,"  and  its  king.  Ido- 
meneus,  led  a  fleet  to  share  in  the  conquest  of  Troy.  At  the  time 
of  the  Persian  invasion  of  Greece,  the  island  was  populous  and  pros- 
perous, being  divided  into  several  independent  republics,  which. 'how- 
ever, had  frequent  differences  to  adjust  among  themselves.  Its 
people  were  noted  for  their  prowess,  and  Cretan  archers  were  famous 
in  the  Persian  and  Peloponnesian  wars.     The  Romans  were  the  first 
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foreign  invaders  of  the  island,  coming  on  the  pretext  that  the  Cre- 
tans had  assisted  Mithridates  and  ill-treated  some  Roman  soldiers;  but 
it  was  only  after  three  years  of  desperate  fighting  that  the  island,  in 
68  B.  C,  was  subdued.*  The  independence  then  lost  has  never  yet 
been  regained. 

The  island  first  fell  into  Moslem  hands  in  823  A.  D.,  when  the 
Arabs,  under  Michael  the  Stutterer,  found  it  an  easy  prey.  The  con- 
querors made  little  attempt  at  colonization;  and,  after  137  years  of 
Arab  rule,  the  island  was  retaken  by  the  Greeks.     It  remained  under 

Greek  rule  until  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Latin  Em- 
pire, when,  in  1204,  it  was 
turned  over  to  Boniface, 
Marquis  of  Montferrat,  by 
whom  it  was  a  little  later 
sold  to  the  Venetians,  who 
had  much  trouble  in  re- 
taining it  in  subjection. 
The  second  Moslem 
conquest  dates  from  1645. 
Sultan  Ibrahim,  on  the 
pretext  that  Venice  had 
given  assistance  to  the 
Knights  of  Malta,  sent  an 
army  of  100,000  to  seize 
the  island.  It  took  them 
nearly  two  months  to  cap- 
ture the  port  of  Canea, 
and  no  less  than  twenty - 
four  years  to  reduce  the 
capital  city  of  Candia. 
Then  Venice  yielded  the 
whole  island  to  the  Turks, 
excepting  three  ports,  the 
last  of  which  she  also  re- 
linquished in  1715.  A  large 
number  of  the  Greek  in- 
nabitants,  voluntarily  or 
involuntarily,  accepted  the 
Moslem  faith;  and  from 
them  almost  the  whole  of 
the  Mussulmans  in  the  island  to-day  are  descended.  The  Greek 
Moslems  have  displayed  all  the  zeal  and  fanaticism  of  proselytes,  and 
are  to  all  intents  and  purposes  Turks;  but  there  are  few  real  Turks 
or  Arabs  in  Crete  save  in  the  garrison  towns  along  the  coast. 

For  nearly  100  years  after  the  Moslem  conquest  the  island  was  in 
a  chronic  state  of  revolt.  Crete  and  Samos  both  took  sides  with 
Greece  in  the  war  of  independence  which  began  in  1821;  and  when, 
seven  years  later,  Greece  became  independent,  would  probably  have 
become  incorporated  with  the  Hellenic  kingdom.  The  European 
powers,  however,  by  the  treaty  of  liondon,  forced  back  both  Crete  and 
Samos  under  Turkish  rule,  the  reconquest  of  Crete  being  effected 
through  the  aid  of  an  Egyptian  army.  Samos  was  presently  made 
autonomous,  and  has  since  enjoyed  peace  and  prosperity  under  a 
Christian  prince  of  its  own.  Nothing  of  a  similar  nature  was  done 
for  Crete  until  after  the  insurrection  of  1866,  which  lasted  about  three 
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years  and  cost  the  Turkisli  and  Egyptian  treasuries  about  £6,000,000. 
At  the  instance  of  the  powers,  the  so-called  "Organic  Statute"  was 
drawn  up  in  1867,  granting  the  island  a  legislative  assembly  and 
judicial  system  of  its  own.  But  this  quickly  proved  a  failure,  the 
assembly  being  forbidden  even  to  discuss  any  matter  without  pre- 
vious sanction  of  the  Turkish  governor.  Another  bloody  insurrec- 
tion broke  out  in  1877,  which  resulted  in  the  following  year,  chiefly 
owing  to  the  mediation  of  England,  in  the  approval  by  the  Porte 
of  the  famous  pact  of  Halepa,  drawn  up  .in  the  village  of  that  name. 
This  was  a  vast  improve- 
ment on  the  Organic 
Statute,  as  it  gave  the 
local  assembly  a  real 
measure  of  legislative 
authority  and  required  the 
appointment  of  a  Christian 
governor  for  a  term  of  five 
years.  The  military  gov- 
ernor, however,  still  re- 
mained a  Mahometan,  with 
little  or  no  provision  to 
make  him  subject  to  the 
authority  of  the  civil  gov- 
ernor. The  result  was  a 
division  of  the  islanders 
into  political  factions, 
who  gave  play  to  all  the 
worst  evils  of  party  in- 
trigue in  the  conduct  of 
public  affairs.  In  the  con- 
fusion the  judicial  system 
broke  down,  the  native 
gendarmerie  proved  a  fail- 
ure, and  the  development 
of  the  island  languished. 
A  crisis  came  after  the 
elections  of  1888.  The  con- 
servatives, the  defeated 
party,  intrigued  with  the 

Moslems  and  took  to  arms;  qiteen  olga  or  Greece. 

and  again  the  island  was  the  scene  of  pillage  and  bloodshed.  The 
insurgents  were,  however,  worsted.  Shakir  Pasha,  a  Mussulman, 
was  sent  to  the  island  as  governor  and  invested  with  military 
authority;  and  martial  law  was  proclaimed.  Then,  in  1889,  in  vio- 
lation of  a  convention  which  had  possessed  international  sanc- 
tion, the  most  important  provisions  of  the  Halepa  pact  were  abro- 
gated. The  five  years'  tenure  of  office  by  the  governor  was  abolished; 
the  mode  of  election  to  the  assembly  was  altered  and  the  number 
of  its  members  reduced;  and  the  Porte  appropriated  the  whole  of 
the  customs  revenue,  which,  in  virtue  of  a  supplementary  arrange- 
ment made  in  1887,  had  been  shared  beetween  the  imperial  and  the 
Cretan  treasuries. 

For  the  next  five  years  Crete  was  ruled  autocratically  and  with- 
out an  assembly  by  a  succession  of  Mussulman  governors.  Orders, 
indeed,  were  given  to  hold  fresh  elections  under  the  new  system,  but 
the  Christians  maintained  an  attitude  of  sullen  and  passive  resistance 
and  refused  to  go  to  the  polls.  The  attention  of  the  powers  was  at- 
tracted to  the  state  of  the  island;  and,  eventually,  toward  the  end  of 
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1894,  the  Porte  was  induced  to  make  a  new  departure  by  the  nomina- 
tion of  a  Christian,  Alexander  Karatheodory  Pasha,  to  the  governor- 
ship. 

The  assembly  met  again,  for  the  first  time  since  1889.  Trouble, 
however,  quickly  arose  with  the  Porte,  chiefly  over  the  matter  of 
finance.  A  succession  of  bad  harvests  had  caused  a  large  deficit  in 
the  Cretan  treasury.  It  was  found  also  that  officials  at  Constantino- 
ple had  misappropriated  the  proceeds  of  certain  taxes.  A  reimburse- 
ment was  demanded  by  the  islanders,  but  refused  by  the  Porte,  which 
also  vetoed  a  Cretan  proposal  to  raise  a  loan'to  cover  the  deficit.  The 
spirit  of  revolt  was  again  awakened.  A  "reform  committee"  was  or- 
ganized; the  Christians  in  the  rural  districts  armed  themselves;  and 
the  Moslems  fled  to  the  towns  for  safety.  Outrages  on  both  sides  be- 
came frequent.  When,  in  March,  1896,  the  Christian  governor, 
Karatheodory,  was  recalled,  and  a  Mussulman,  Turkhan  Pasha,  was 
sent  to  the  island  in  his  stead,  the  embers  of  revolt  were  at  once 
fanned  again  into  open  flame.  The  disturbances  that  followed  are 
familiar  to  our  readers:  they  continued  all  summer,  and  hundreds  of 
lives  were  lost  on  both  sides  (see  Vol.  6,  pp.  347,  568). 

The  ambassadors  of  the  powers  had  promptly  interested  them- 
selves in  recommending  to  the  Porte  certain  reforms  intended  to  es- 
tablish friendly  relations  between  the  Christian  and  Moslem  sections 
of  the  Cretan  people.  In  the  meantime,  however,  much  aid  was  be- 
ing sent  to  the  Christian  Cretans  by  sympathizers  in  Greece.  Accord- 
ingly, on  July  27,  Austria,  with  the  support  of  Russia,  Germany, 
France,  and  Italy,  proposed  a  blockade  of  Crete  to  prevent  arms  and 
men  being  sent  to  the  insurgents  from  Greece.  To  this  proposal. 
Great  Britain  emphatically  refused  her  assent,  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  place  her  in  the  position  of  an  ally  of  the  sultan  in  repressing 
the  insurrection  of  his  Christian  subjects.  And  it  was  only  Lord 
Salisbury's  persistence  in  refusing  to  entertain  such  a  proposal,  that 
caused  the  idea  of  a  blockade  of  the  Cretan  coast  to  be  abandoned  last 
year.  That  Great  Britain  in  1897  has  assented  to  a  proposal  which 
she  refused  to  entertain  in  1896,  is  due  to  the  rise  of  new  conditions, 
notably  the  armed  invasion  of  Crete  by  Greek  troops,  which  have  ma- 
terially altered  the  situation  from  an  international  point  of  view. 

On  the  refusal  of  Great  Britain  to  join  in  a  blocT^ade  of  the  island, 
renewed  efforts  were  made  to  obtain  the  sultan's  sanction  to  a  scheme 
of  reforms.  Toward  the  end  of  August,  as  our  readers  will  remem- 
ber (Vol.  6,  p.  571),  these  efforts  were  successful;  and  a  new  consti- 
tution was  granted,  embodying  liberal  reforms. 

The  provisions  of  the  pact  of  Halepa  were  revived  and  extended.  There 
was  to  be  a  Christian  governor,  who  should  appoint  the  subordinate  officials, 
two-thirds  of  them  Christians  and  one-third  Mussulmans.  The  assembly  was 
to  be  elected  every  second  year.  Half  the  customs  revenue  and  all  the  tobacco 
tax  were  to  be  kept  by  the  Cretan  treasury.  The  deficit  was  to  be  paid  off  by 
the  Porte.  The  gendarmerie  was  to  be  reorganized  under  the  direction  of  the 
powers. 

The  granting  of  this  constitution  was  heralded  as  the  dawn  of  a 
brighter  day  for  Crete — a  day  of  peace,  contentment,  and  prosperity. 
These  hopes  were,  however,  quickly  and  rudely  dispelled. 

Causes  of  the  Present  Crisis. — In  a  certain  sense 
the  present  disturbances  in  Crete  are  but  the  natural  out- 
come of  the  decay  of  administrative  authority  in  the  is- 
land brought  about  by  the  persistent  policy  of  the  Porte. 
Their  immediate  cause  was  an  unfortunate  delay  in  carry- 
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ing  out  the  reforms  conceded  in  the  new  constitution, 
particularly  in  the  matter  of  reorganization  of  the  gen- 
darmerie. Just  why  this  delay  occurred,  is  hard  to  gather 
from  the  mass  of  conflicting  reports.  The  powers  insisted 
that  the  new  force  should  be  composed  exclusively  of  for- 
eigners, only  such  a  force  being  capable  of  giving  to  the 
civil  authority  the  means  of  enforcing  the  law  against  all 
parties  and  controlling  the  violence  of  faction  which  has 
been  a  chronic  source  of  trouble  in  Crete.  Some  opposi- 
tion to  the  enlistment  of  foreigners  emanated  from  Con- 
stantinople, and  the  delay  was  aggravated  by  the  difficulty 
of  finding  recruits  familiar  with  both  the  Greek  and  the 
Turkish  languages.  The  idea  spread,  that  the  reforms 
were  not  being  carried  out  in  good  faith.  Revolutionary 
spirits,  who  had  all  along  refused  to  put  any  trust  in  the 
Turkish  promises  of  reform,  took  advantage  of  the  confu- 
sion to  keep  up  their  agitation,  being  actively  aided  in 
this  work  by  Cretan  committees  in  Greece  and  their  allies 
in  the  island.  Secret  preparations  for  another  insurrec- 
tion were  carried  on,  men  and  arms  being  frequently  trans- 
ported to  the  island  from  Greece  for  that  purpose.  As 
long  ago  as  last  November,  the  Cretan  revolutionary  junta 
addressed  a  memorial  to  the  foreign  consuls  in  the  island, 
demanding  that  the  reforms  be  at  once  applied,  and  threat- 
ening armed  revolt  unless  a  reasonable  answer  were  imme- 
diately given.  Presently  outrages  began  once  more  to  be 
reported;  and  when,  toward  the  end  of  January  in  the 
present  year,  the  disturbances  around  Canea  again  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  world  to  Crete,  it  was  already 
known  to  those  who  had  followed  the  recent  course  of 
events,  that  the  island  had  again  drifted  back  into  the 
state  of  dangerous  anarchy  from  which  it  had  so  recently 
seemed  to  be  rescued.  Just  who  began  the  recent  fighting 
around  Canea,  may  never  be  known:  the  Christians  seem 
to  have  been  the  aggressors;  but  that  point  is  immaterial. 
Foreign  Intervention. — The  Cretan  question  de- 
rives its  surpassing  importance  from  the  formal  interven- 
tion of  the  Greek  government  for  the  wresting  of  the  is- 
land from  the  Turk.  Such  a  step  comported  well,  no 
doubt,  with  the  political  ambitions  of  the  little  kingdom, 
but  was  prompted  more  immediately  by  the  philanthropic 
motive  of  a  desire  to  rescue  from  outrage,  if  not  from  ex- 
tinction, under  ruthless  Moslem  fanaticism,  a  people  of 
kindred  blood,  language,  political  aspirations,  and  religion. 
So  strong  was  the  wave  of  popular  enthusiasm  for  an  armed 
demonstration  against  Turkey,  that  for  King  George  to 
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oppose  it  at  the  oatset  would  probably  have  been  to  invite 
his  own  downfall.  It  mattered  not  that  the  step  was  taken 
against  the  advice  of  the  powers,  who  were  absolutely 
united  upon  the  necessity  of  maintaining  peace  and  the 
status  quo  in  the  East:  the  Greek  people  would  have  it 
thus,  even  at  the  cost  of  a  war  between  the  Crescent  and 
the  Cross.     And  so,  when,  on  February  4,  the  startling 

news  was  cabled,  that 
the  disturbances 
which  had  been  re- 
ported in  the  vicinity 
of  Canea  had  finally 
culminated  in  a 
Moslem  attack  upon 
and  destruction  of  the 
Christian  quarter  of 
that  city,  in  which 
about  thirty  Chris- 
tians had  been  killed, 
a  Greek  squadron  was 
promptly  dispatched 
to  the  island  to  pre- 
vent the  landing  of 
Turkish  reinforce- 
ments and  to  succor 
the  Christians.  The 
landing  of  marines 
from  British  and 
French  warships  to 
protect  their  respec- 
tive consulates,  re- 
stored a  semblance  of 
order  in  Canea;  but 
the  condition  of  the  Christians  was  most  precarious, 
and  many  remained  in  refuge  at  the  consulates  and 
on  the  men-of-war,  whither  they  had  fled  on  the  first 
outbreak  of  disorder.  Disturbances  were  also  reported  at 
Retimo,  Heraklion,  Kisamo  Kasteli,  Sitia,  and  other 
points;  and  additional  warships  were  sent  to  Crete  by 
several  of  the  powers. 

On  February  7  the  union  of  Crete  and  Greece  was 
formally  proclaimed  by  the  insurgent  Christians  at  Halepa. 
A  few  days  later  a  Greek  fleet  of  torpedo  boats  under  com- 
mand of  Prince  George,  second  son  of  the  king  of  Greece, 
sailed  for  Crete;  and  February  11,  the  Greek  government, 
backed  by  the  unanimous  support  of  all  parties  in  the 
chamber,  formulated  a  note  to  the  powers. 
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It  set  forth  that  Greece  could  no  longer  remain  a  passive  specta- 
tor of  the  progress  of  events  in  Crete,  and  that  the  ties  of  race  and 
religion  compelled  her  to  intervene  in  behalf  of  the  outraged  Chris- 
tians in  that  island.  The  Porte's  palpable  intention  to  send  fresh 
troops  to  the  island  made  it  certain  that  the  scenes  of  rapine,  blood- 
shed, and  incendiarism  in  which  the  Turkish  troops  at  Canea  lent 
willing  aid  to  the  native  Mahometans  would  be  repeated  on  a  larger 
scale.  Therefore,  the  Greek  government  had  decided  to  prevent  the 
landing  of  troops  at  all  costs.  The  Cretans  themselves,  of  their  own 
free  will,  had  declared  their  determi- 
nation to  effect  the  union  of  their 
island  with  the  Greek  kingdom,  and 
the  Greek  government  considered  this 
consummation  as  the  only  possible 
solution  of  the  Cretan  question. 

This  was  followed,  February 
14,  by  the  calling  out  of  the 
army  reserves  of  1893  and  1894, 
and  the  dispatch  to  Crete  of  an 
'^army  of  occupation'^  compris- 
ing infantry,  artillery,  and  en- 
gineers, under  Colonel  Vassos, 
chief  aide-de-camp  to  King 
George,  with  instructions  to  pro- 
tect the  Christian  families  in  colonel  vassos,  commanding 
Crete  and  restore  order.  This  the  gkbek  army  op  occupation 
army  effected  a   landing  at  increte. 

Platania,  west  of  Canea,  February  14.  The  determined 
attitude  of  Greece  was  also  evidenced  by  the  action  of 
a  Grecian  warship  in  compelling  a  Turkish  transport, 
the  Fuad,  bound  with  munitions  for  the  besieged  gar- 
rison at  Canea,  to  return  to  her  anchorage  at  Candia. 
The  Christian  governor,  Georgi  Berovitch  Pasha,  being 
threatened  by  the  Moslems,  took  refuge  in  the  Greek 
consulate,  and  presently  resigned  his  commission  and 
left  the  island  delegating  the  powers  of  government  to 
jMushavir  Ismail  Bey. 

I  In  response  to  a  protest  from  the  Porte  against  the  ac- 
tion of  Greece,  under  threat  of  retaliation  on  the  Thessa- 
lian  border,  the  powers  immediately  determined  to  take 
decisive  steps,  even  resorting  to  arms,  to  restrain  further 
hostile  action  on  the  part  of  Greece  in  Crete.  On  the  pro- 
posal of  Great  Britain  (some  reports  say  of  France)  it  was 
decided  to  make  a  joint  occupation  of  Canea,  Eetimo, 
Heraklion,  and  other  centres  of  disturbance,  and  to  forbid 
the  further  landing  of  either  Greek  or  Turkish  reinfgrce- 
ments  in  the  island.  On  February  15,  accordingly,  one 
hundred  men  each  from  the  Russian,  French,  British,  and 
Italian  fleets  (the  German  forces  not  having  yet  arrived) 
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were  landed  at  Canea  under  command  of  Admiral  Cane- 
varo  of  the  Italian  squadron,  the  senior  commander  pres- 
ent. At  the  same  time  a  collective  note  was  sent  to  Greece, 
stating  that  unless  the  Grecian  forces  were  quickly  with- 
drawn, severe  measures,  even  extending  to  a  possible  block- 
ade of  the  Pirffius,  the  port  of  Athens,  would  be  resorted 
to.  This  threat  in  no  wise  deterred  Greece  from  continu- 
ing her  warlike  preparations;  and  the  Greek  foreign  min- 
ister, M.  Skouzes,  declared  that  it  was  impossible  for 
Greece  to  recede  from  her  position  regarding  Crete  until 
the  pacification  of  the  island  had  been  effected.  Colonel 
Vassos  was  instructed  to  avoid  any  encounter  with  the 
foreign  forces,  but  to  carry  out  his  original  orders  to  oc- 
cupy the  island  and  restore  order  therein.  He  issued  a 
proclamation  as  follows: 

"Cretans!  You  are  suffering  from  tlie  present  state  of  anarchy 
and  are  exposed  to  the  excesses  of  a  fanatical  populace,  excesses  whicli 
have  awakened  the  national  sentiment  and  have  deeply  stirred  the 
Hellenic  people.  This  lamentable  situation  of  a  people  of  the  same 
race  and  the  same  religion,  having  common  destinies  with  ourselves, 
could  not  any  longer  be  allowed  to  exist.  The  king  of  the  Hellenes 
has  resolved  to  end  this  state  of  things  by  proclaiming  a  Greek  oc- 
cupation of  the  island. 

"  In  making  this  proclamation  I  promise  in  the  name  of  King 
George  to  protect  the  lives,  honor,  and  property  of  the  inhabitants, 
without  distinction  of  religion  or  nationality,  and  to  respect  the  re- 
ligious convictions  of  the  inhabitants,  while  bringing  to  them  peace 
and  law." 

The  work  of  forming  a  local  administration  in  the 
name  of  King  George  was  proceeded  with  as  though  Greece 
had  the  full  consent  of  the  powers  to  the  annexation  of 
Crete.  Fort  Aghia  was  captured  February  16,  by  the 
Greeks,  who  took  several  hundred  Mussulmans  prisoners, 
including  about  100  Turkish  troops. 

Collisions  between  Christians  and  Moslems,  attended 
with  dreadful  barbarities  on  both  sides,  were  of  daily  oc- 
currence. At  Sitia,  in  the  extreme  east  of  the  island,  a 
massacre  of  several  hundred  Moslems  was  reported  in  the 
middle  of  February,  even  women  and  children  not  being 
spared  by  the  Christians. 

After  the  occupation  of  Canea,  Retimo,  Heraklion,  and 
a  few  other  points,  by  forces  from  the  foreign  men-of-wai\ 
a  proclamation  was  issued  by  the  naval  commanders,  warn- 
ing that  any  attack  upon  these  places,  whether  by  Greeks, 
Cretan  Christians,  or  Mahometans,  would  be  repelled  by 
force.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  insurgent  Christia.ns, 
on  February  21,  made  an  attack  upon  the  Mussulman  posi- 
tions at  the  eastern  end  of  Canea,  which  were  but  feebly 
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defended  and  would  undoubtedly  have  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  Christians  had  not  the  foreign  warships 
opened  fire  upon  the  positions  of  the  latter.  Three  Brit- 
ish men-of-war,  the  Dryad,  Harrier,  and  Revenge,  and  one 
vessel  each  of  the  Italian,  German,  and  Russian  squadrons, 
took  part  in  the  bombardment,  which  was  begun  by  one 
of  the  British  ships.  After  about  seventy  shells  had  been 
fired,  the  Cretans  lowered  the  G-reek  flag.  They  were  so 
disconcerted  by  the  fire  of  the  ships  that  when  the  Mus- 
sulmans a  little  latter  opened  fire  upon  them  as  they  were 
removing  their  wounded,  they  made  no  reply.  The  bom- 
bardment naturally  had  an  encouraging  effect  upon  the 
Turks.  On  February  21  and  22,  both  on  the  Suda  and  on 
the  Galata  side  of  Akrotiri,  the  Turkish  cannon  were  busily 
firing  upon  the  Christians,  who  did  not  reply,  fearing  lest 
they  should  be  shelled  by  the  foreign  warships.  The  out- 
posts of  the  Greek  army  in  camp  at  Platania  were  fired  up- 
on by  the  Turks  repeatedly,  but  did  not  return  the  fire. 
On  February  28  a  Turkish  warship  in  Suda  bay  bombarded 
an  insurgent  position,  but  was  silenced  by  a  protest  from 
the  representatives  of  the  foreign  powers.  About  the  same 
time  the  Cretan  position  near  Akrotiri  was  bombarded  by 
the  foreign  ships,  an  attack  having  been  made  by  the  in- 
surgents upon  the  Moslem  garrison,  who,  it  was  afterward 
learned,  had  provoked  the  attack. 

On  February  24  fire,  supposed  to  have  been  started  by 
the  lower  class  of  Mahometans,  who  were  discontented 
with  the  foreign  occupation,  destroyed  tlie  governor's 
palace  in  Canea,  with  all  its  contents  of  Turkish  official 
records.  The  fire  was  with  difficulty  prevented,  chiefly 
through  the  efforts  of  British  marines,  from  sweeping 
through  the  thickly  populated  district  around  the  palace. 
AVhile  it  was  in  progress  several  small  fires  were  started  by 
the  Moslem  rabble  in  other  parts  of  the  city  and  suburbs. 
The  new  gendarmes  under  Colonel  Bor  did  excellent  serv- 
ice in  preventing  looting  by  Turkish  soldiers,  one  of  whom 
was  shot  in  the  act  by  an  Italian  officer.  On  March  2  a 
mutiny  broke  out  among  the  old  gendarmerie  in  Canea, 
who  had  struck  for  arrears  of  a  year's  pay.  An  offer  of 
three  months'  pay  from  Colonel  Bor  was  refused;  where- 
upon the  mutineers  were  ordered  to  lay  down  their  arms. 
Pickets  from  the  occupying  forces  were  marched  up,  and 
a  brisk  exchange  of  shots  occurred,  Suleiman  Bey,  a  Turk- 
ish colonel,  being  shot  and  killed  while  standing  by  Colo- 
nel Bor's  side  trying  to  prevent  the  mutineers  from  firing. 
The  latter  finally  surrendered  and.  were  disarmed,  their 
ringleaders  being  arrested. 
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Every  day  the  situation  throughout  the  island  became 
more  desperate,  as  no  attention  could  be  paid  to  the  crops. 
In  the  towns,  provisions  became  scanty,  and  the  thousands 
of  refugees  who  had  crowded  thither  were  in  dire  distress. 
At  Heraklion,  which  was  invested  by  about  5,000  insur- 
gents, the  Greek  commander,  Kprakas,  issued  an  order 
permitting  the  cultivation  of  fields  near  the  town.     On 

February  28  a  Moslem  attempt  to 
revictual  the  fort  at  Malaxa  was 
successful.  A  Turkish  warship 
assisted  the  relieving  party,  but, 
after  sending  two  shells  into  the 
insurgent  position,  ceased  firing 
by  order  of  the  foreign  war  vessels. 
A  large  body  of  Christians  block- 
aded by  a  Moslem  force  at  Hiera- 
petra,  vras  liberated  by  the  Italian 
cruiser  Etna,  which,  under  a 
threat  to  bombard  the  Moslem  po- 
sitions, disembarked  a  landing 
party  for  the  rescue  of  the  be- 
coL.  J.  H.  BOR,  BRITISH  OFFICER  sicgcd.  lu  thc  meantime,  large 
COMMANDING  CRETAN  MIXED  bodlcs  of  Moslcms,  hcmmcd  in 
GENDARMERIE.  |^y  overwhclmiug  forces  of  insur- 

gents at  Kandamos  and  Selino,  were  in  a  most  serious 
situation.  Kandamos  was  surrounded  by  about  7,000  Cre- 
tans; ammunition  was  almost  exhausted;  and  provisions 
were  running  low.  Eelief,  however,  was  brought  about 
March  10,  through  the  action  of  Sir  Alfred  Biliotti,  British 
consul  at  Canea,  who,  on  his  personal  promise  that  the  Mos- 
lems would  not  be  allowed  to  attack  Christians  in  other 
places,  induced  the  Cretan  leaders  to  consent  to  raise  the 
siege  and  allow  the  departure  of  the  Moslems  with  their  wives 
and  children.  Amid  considerable  confusion,  but  with  no 
serious  disorder,  the  Moslems  in  Kandamos  were  escorted  to 
the  coast  at  Selino  under  protection  of  a  mixed  force  of  Brit- 
ish, French,  Austrian,  Russian,  and  Italian  marines  com- 
manded by  a  British  naval  officer.  There,  most  of  them 
were  at  once  embarked  on  the  Italian  transport  Trinacria 
for  Canea;  and  the  following  day  the  remainder  were  taken 
away.  The  entire  Selino  district,  March  11,  was  reported 
clear  of  Moslems,  about  2,500  natives  and  600  soldiers  hav- 
ing been  transported. 

Demands  of  the  Powers. — In  the  meantime  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  powers  were  busy  discussing  plans  for  dis- 
posing of  the  issue  which  had  arisen  in  Crete.     Though 
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united  from  the  start  as  to  the  necessity  of  preventing  a 
war  between  Greece  and  Turkey,  they  differed  somewhat 
as  to  the  best  means  to  be  adopted. 

A  proposal  from  Lord  Salisbury,  favored  also  by  the  Italian  prime 
minister,  was  embodied  in  a  circular  note  to  tbe  powers  about  Feb- 
ruary 19,  recommending  the  granting  of  autonomy  to  Crete  along 
lines  somewhat  similar  to  those  which  had  proved  so  efEective  in  the 
case  of  Samos,*  a  merely  nominal  suzerainty  to  be  retained  by  the 
Porte,  and  the  affairs  of  the  island  to  be  administered  under  a  prince 
of  Greece. 

Accordingly,  on  February  25,  Lord  Salisbury  in  the  house  of 
lords,  and  Mr.  Balfour  in  the  commons,  announced  that  instructions 
had  been  sent  to  the  British  representatives  at  the  capital  of  each  of 
the  combined  European  powers,  as  follows: 

"Inform  the  government  to  which  you  are  accredited  that  her  majesty's 
government  propose  to  make  the  following  declaration  of  the  policy  they  in- 
tend to  pursue,  which  they  believe  to  be  in  accordance  with  that  of  their  allies: 

"  1.  That  the  es^^ablishment  of  administrative  autonomy  in  Crete  is  neces- 
sary to  the  termination  of  international  occupation  of  that  island. 

"2.  That  subject  to  such  system  of  administrative  autonomy  Crete  ought 
to  remain  a  portion  of  the  Turkish  empire. 

"3.  That  the  governments  of  Turkey  and  Greece  ought  to  be  informed  of 
this  resolution. 

"4.  That  if  either  Turkey  or  Greece  should  persist  in  a  refusal  when  re- 
quired to  withdraw  her  naval  and  military  forces  from  the  island,  the  powers 
should  impose  their  decision  by  force." 

This  was  followed,  March  2,  by  the  presentation  to  the  Ottoman 
and  Hellenic  governments  of  collective  notes  by  the  representatives 
of  Great  Britain,  Austria-Hungary,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  and  Rus- 
sia. The  note  delivered  to  the  Greek  government  read  in  substance 
as  follows: 

The  great  powers  have  agreed  upon  a  course  of  action  with  the  object  of 
putting  an  end  to  a  situation  which  it  did  not  rest  with  them  to  prevent,  but 
the  prolongation  of  which  would  be  calculated  to  compromise  the  peace  of 
Europe. 

*NoTE.— Samos  is  the  largest  of  the  southern  Sporades.  lying  close  to  the 
coast  of  Asia  Minor.  Its  people,  almost  exclusively  Greeks,  took  part  with 
great  energy  in  the  Greek  war  of  independence,  in  1821,  and  for  nine  years  suc- 
cessfully resisted  all  Turkish  efforts  to  subdue  them.  After  Navarino  the 
three  great  powers— England,  France,  and  Russia— first  thought  of  making  all 
the  islands  an  independent  ''  Kingdom  of  the  Archipelago,"  but  finally  decided 
to  partition  them  between  Greece  and  Turkey.  Samos  was  among  those  as- 
signed to  Turkey;  but,  out  of  consideration  for  the  valor  of  its  people,  the 
powers  gave  it  autonomy  under  the  suzerainty  of  the  sultan.  The  original  ar- 
rangement was  that  the  Samians  should  choose  their  own  governing  council, 
to  have  general  administration  of  the  island.  The  council  was  to  be  presided 
over  by  a  prince  of  Samos,  appointed  by  the  Porte,  but  of  the  same  religious 
faith  as  the  Samians.  No  Turkish  troops  M'ere  to  be  kept  in  the  island.  An 
annual  tribute  of  about  $16,500  was  to  be  paid  to  Turkey.  That  was  all.  The 
scheme  was  not  worked  well.  The  first  prince,  Vogorides,  left  all  his  work  to 
be  done  by  a  deputy;  and,  after  fifteen  successive  deputies  had  mismanaged 
things,  a  crisis  came.  That  was  in  1849.  The  Porte  replaced  Vogorides  with 
Prince  Kallimaki,  and  granted  a  new  firman,  amounting  practically  to  a  de- 
tailed constitution  for  the  island.  It  provided  for  annual  meetings  of  a  general 
assembly  of  thirty-six  deputies  elected  by  universal  suffrage  through  the  me- 
dium of  electoral  colleges;  for  an  elected  senate  of  eight  members,  of  whom 
four  should  be  chosen  by  the  prince  for  his  administrative  council,  and  tor 
mayors,  police,  judiciary,  etc.-a  really  complete  scheme  of  government.  Ihe 
prince  was  to  be,  as  before,  appointed  by  the  Porte,  for  life.  . 

That  system  has  worked  well  for  forty-seven  years,  and  is  in  force  to-day. 
Under  it  there  have  been  no  disorders  on  the  island.  The  population  has  in- 
creased from  20,000  to  60,000.  The  exports  have  increased  more  than  1. 000  per 
cent  There  is  no  public  debt.  The  budget  shows  an  annual  surplus  of  about 
$150  000.    The  island  is  a  model  of  peace,  prosperity,  and  contentment. 
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"  The  powers  have  come  to  an  agreement  on  the  two  following  points: 

"1.  Crele  cannot  in  any  case,  under  present  circumstances,  be  annexed  to 
Greece. 

"2.  In  view  of  the  delays  caused  by  Turkey  in  the  application  of  the  re- 
forms agreed  upon  in  conjunction  with  the  Ottoman  government,  the  powers 
are  resolved,  while  maintaining  the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  to  confer 
upon  Crete  an  absolutely  effective  autonomous  regime,  intended  to  assure  the 
island  a  separate  government  under  the  high  suzerainty  of  the  sultan. 

"  The  powers  consider  that  these  views  can  only  be  realized  by  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Greek  ships  and  troops.  They  confidently  await  this  wise  deter- 
mination on  the  part  of  the  Greek  government,  which  cannot  wish  to  persist  in 
pursuing  a  course  contrary  to  the  resolutions  of  the  powers. 

"  The  ministers  do  not  conceal  that  their  instructions  prescribe  them  to 
warn  the  Greek  government  that,  in  case  of  refusal,  the  powers  are  irrevocably 
determined  to  hesitate  at  no  measure  of  compulsion  if  on  the  expiry  of  a  period 
of  six  days  the  withdrawal  of  the  ships  and  troops  has  not  been  effected." 

As  delivered  to  tlie  Ottoman  government  the  intimation  of  the 
powers  was  of  similar  purport,  but  made  no  mention  of  the  with- 
drawal of  Turkish  forces  from  Crete.  This  point  was  covered  in  a 
supplementary  note  to  the  Porte  on  March  5,  as  follows: 

"Referring  to  their  communication  of  March  2,  the  ambassadors  think  it 
right  to  add  that,  as  the  autonomy  to  be  established  in  Crete  implies  the  pro- 
gressive reduction  of  the  Ottoman  forces,  it  will  be  necessary,  as  soon  as  the 
island  has  been  evacuated  by  the  Hellenic  troops,  to  take  the  necessary  meas- 
ures for  the  concentration  of  the  imperial  troops  in  the  fortified  places  which 
are  at  present  occupied  by  European  detachments." 

Turkey  replied  at  once,  intimating  her  readiness,  subject  to  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Greek  forces,  to  adopt  the  recommendation  of  the 
powers  for  the  establishment  of  Cretan  autonomy,  though  reserving 
for  the  present  the  consideration  of  details.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
attitude  of  Greece  toward  the  demand  of  the  powers  was  foreshadowed 
in  the  following  words  ascribed  to  M.  Delyannis,  the  Greek  prime 
minister: 

"  Greece  will  not  withdraw  her  troops;  Greece  does  not  accept  the  auton- 
omy of  Crete;  she  asks  for  bl  plebiscite;  and,  rather  than  recoil  before  menaces, 
she  would  prefer  to  disappear  from  the  map  of  Europe.  Such  is  the  people's 
will." 

The  formal  reply  of  Greece  to  the  identical  note  of  March  2,  was 
delivered  March  8,  and  is  a  wonderful  example  of  diplomatic  astute- 
ness. While  avoiding  all  defiance  of  tone,  it  was  at  the  same  time 
a  practical  refusal  to  bow  to  the  united  demands  of  Europe.  It  sug- 
gested a  compromise  and  insured  the  continuance  of  further  negotia- 
tions; and  its  publication  at  once  dissipated  all  fears  of  an  immediate 
catastrophe  and  afforded  instantaneous  relief  to  the  over-wrought 
nerves  of  the  continent,  which  was  apparent  in  an  upward  move- 
ment on  the  bourses.  A  withdrawal  of  the  Greek  fleet  would  be  ac- 
ceded if  insisted  upon;  and,  as  for  the  Greek  army  in  Crete,  that 
might  be  placed  under  orders  of  the  powers,  to  be  used  in  pacifying 
the  island;  but,  as  to  the  matter  of  autonomy,  Greece  appealed  to  the 
generosity  of  the  powers,  begging  them  to  allow  the  Cretans  them- 
selves to  say  how  they  desired  to  be  governed.  The  following  is  a 
translation  of  the  text  of  the  important  clauses  in  the  reply  of  Greece: 

"Greece  also  ardently  desires  to  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  peace 
and  to  save  from  utter  ruin  the  population  of  an  island  put  to  so  severe  a  trial 
and  so  often  decimated. 

"  We  believe  that  the  new  regime  of  autonomy  adopted  by  the  powers  un- 
happily cannot  correspond  to  the  noble  intentions  that  inspired  it,  and  that  it 
will  suffer  the  fate  of  the  different  administrative  systems  which  at  various 
times  and  without  success  have  been  tried  in  Crete.  *  *  *  Anarchy  will  con- 
-tinue  to  ravage  the  country  with  fire  and  sword  in  its  hands.  Blind  fanaticism 
will  continue  its  destructive  work  of  exterminating  a  people  which  assuredly 
does  not  deserve  such  a  fate. 

"Before  such  a  prospect  our  responsibihty  would  be  enormous  if  we  did 
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not  most  earnestly  ursje  the  powers  not  to  Insist  upon  the  scheme  of  autonomy 
jn-oposed,  but  rather  to  restore  to  Crete  what  she  already  had  at  the  time  of 
the  enfranchisement  of  the  other  provinces  which  form  the  kingdom  of  Greece, 
and  to  lead  her  back  to  Greece.    *    *    * 

"In  the  presence  of  the  recent  scenes  of  massacre,  pillage,  and  conflagra- 
tion *  *  *  our  whole  country  was  torn  with  remorse  for  the  responsibility 
it  assumed  last  year  in  inducing  the  Cretans  to  lay  down  their  arms.  Themis- 
fortunes  that  resulted  forbid  us  to  undertake  such  a  task  again.    *    *    * 

"If  the  powers  believe  it  to  be  their  duty  to  persevere  in  their  resolutions, 
with  the  above  views  and  in  the  name  of  humanity,  as  well  as  in  the  interest 
of  the  island,  the  pacification  of  which  is  the  unique  object  of  the  solicitude  of 
the  powers,  we  da  not  hesitate 
to  appeal  to  them  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  other  measures, 
namely,  the  recall  of  our  mili- 
tary forces.  Indeed,  if,  be- 
cause of  the  presence  of  the 
united  squadrons  in  Cretan 
waters,  and  in  the  conviction 
that  these  squadrons  will  not 
permit  Turkish  troops  to  dis- 
embark on  the  island,  the'pres- 
ence  also  of  aJl  the  ships  of  the 
Greek  fleet  off  Crete  is  judfied 
to  be  unnecessary,  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Greek  army  on 
the  island  is  nevertheless 
shown  to  be  desirable  alike 
from  the  sentiments  of  human- 
ity and  in  the  interests  of  the 
definitive  re-establishment  of 
order. 

"Our  duty  specially  for- 
bids us  to  abandon  the  Cretan 
people  to  the  mercy  of  Mus- 
sulman fanaticism  and  tlH> 
Turkish  army,  which  at  all 
times  has  deliberately  and  in- 
tentionally participated  in  the 
aggressive  acts  of  the  popu- 
lace against  the  Christians. 
Above  all,  if  our  troops  on  the 
island,  who  are  worthy  of  all 
the  confidence  of  the  powers, 
had  received  a  mandate  to 
pacify  the  country,  their  de- 
sires and  intentions  would 
have  received  promptly  the 
most  perfect  satisfaction.  It 
would  be,  then,  after  the  re- 
establishment  of  order,  that  it 
would  be  possible  to  learn  the 
desires,  freely   expressed,  of 
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the  Cretan  people  for  a  decision  as  to  their  fate. 

"  The  sorrows  which  have  recurred  regularly  in  Crete  for  many  decades 
past,  not  only  do  not  occur  without  profoundly  agitating  the  Hellenic  people, 
but  they  also  interrupt  social  activity  and  gravely  disturb  the  economy  and 
finances  of  the  state.  Even  if  we  admit  that  it  would  be  possible  to  forget  for 
an  instant  that  we  share  the  common  religion  of  the  Cretan  people,  that  we  are 
of  the  same  race  and  bound  by  ties  of  blood,  we  could  not  in  silence  allow  the 
powers  to  assume  that  the  Greek  state  is  able  any  longer  to  resist  such  shocks. 

"For  this  reason  we  appeal  to  the  generous  sentiments  animating  the 
powers,  and  beg  them  to  permit  the  Cretan  people  themselves  to  declare  how 
they  desire  to  be  governed." 

Crete  Blockaded.— Ho  tlie  above  answer  from  Greece,  the  powers 
made  no  reply,  but  proceeded  to  discuss  plans  for  compelling  the  lit- 
tle kingdom  to  accede  to  their  demands.  Germany,  followed  by 
Russia  and  Austria,  had  from  the  first  insisted  on  strong  meast^res  of 
coercion,  even  a  blockade  of  the  Piraeus.  Russia  proposed  a  joint 
occupation  of  Crete  with  a  force  sufficient  to  compel  the  Greeks  to 
wWh^mw.     These  extreme  measures,  however,  were  not  favored  by 
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France,  England,  and  Italy,  wliere  popular  sentiment  ran  strong  in 
support  of  Greece.  Accordingly,  as  a  first  step  toward  coercion  of 
the  Hellenic  kingdom,  a  "pacific  blockade"  of  the  Cretan  coast  was 
decided  upon:  vessels  captured  while  attempting  to  run  the  blockade 
were  not  to  be  condemned  and  sold,  but  simply  detained  until  the 
Cretan  question  was  settled;  no  Greek  ships  were  to  be  allowed  to  en- 
ter Cretan  ports;  and  vessels  of  other  nations  desiring  to  enter  were 
first  to  obtain  permission  from  the  admirals.  Ships  under  neutral 
flags  could  land  merchandise,  provided  it  was  not  for  use  of  the 

Greek  troops;  but  these  vessels  could 
be  overhauled  at  the  discretion  of  the 
warships.  The  blockade  was  put  into 
force,  Sunday,  March  21,  at  8  A.  M.  It 
was  recalled  how  effectively  Greek  ag- 
gressiveness had  been  suppressed  by  a 
blockade  in  1886,  when  Greece  had 
made  a  claim  to  a  section  of  Macedonia 
to  balance  the  acquisition  of  Eastern 
Roumelia  by  Bulgaria,  Greece  at  that 
time  mobilized  and  massed  troops  on 
the  frontier  and  had  several  engage- 
ments with  the  Turks.  The  powers 
presented  to  Greece  an  ultimatum  de- 
manding her  disarmament.  After  a 
delay  of  a  week  Greece  answered  the 
ultimatum;  and,  the  reply  being  in- 
adequate, the  foreign  ministers  left 
Athens,  and  the  powers  blockaded  the 
Greek  ports.  The  Delyannis  ministry, 
which  was  then  in  power  in  Greece, 
resigned;  and  after  a  diplomatic  struggle  lasting  a  month  the  king, 
with  a  provisional  government,  gave  way  to  the  inevitable.  And  now, 
as  in  1886,  it  was  thought  by  the  powers  that  a  similar  attitude  of 
united  firmness  on  their  part  would  speedily  be  followed  by  similar 
submissiveness  on  the  part  of  Greece.  That  they  were  mistaken  the 
sequel  shows. 

A  few  days  before  the  blockade  begj^n  a  Greek  schooner,  carrying 
munitions  of  war  and  recruits  for  the  insurgents,  was  sunk  by  the 
Austrian  gunboat  Sebenico  off  Cape  Dia.  On  being  hailed  by  the  gun- 
boat, the  insurgents  on  the  schooner  replied  by  opening  fire.  On  the 
sinking  of  the  vessel,  all  reached  the  shore  in  safety. 

On  March  25,  after  desperate  fighting  in  which  the  Turks  lost 
about  sixty  men  and  the  insurgents  about  200,  the  latter  succeeded  in 
driving  out  the  Turkish  garrison  from  Malaxa,  and  took  possession 
of  the  place  in  spite  of  a  bombardment  from  the  foreign  ships.  The 
next  day,  however,  Malaxa  was  occupied  by  the  international  forces, 
its  possession  by  either  Turks  or  Greeks  being  regarded  as  a  menace 
to  the  Europeans  in  Canea.  On  March  25  also,  an  insurgent  attack 
upon  the  Turkish  cordon  at  Halepa  was  frustrated  only  by  the  fire 
of  Turkish  mountain  guns.  On  March  30  and  31  an  attack  upon  the 
Turkish  garrison  at  Fort  Izzedin,  commanding  Suda  bay,  was  re- 
pelled with  the  assistance  of  the  foreign  ironclads;  and  detachments 
of  foreign  troops  were  finally  sent  to  occupy  the  fortress.  Spina- 
longa,  Heraklion,  and  Retimo  were  also  the  scene  of  sharp  fighting 
at  this  time;  and  a  general  state  of  anarchy  reigned  throughout  the 
island.  The  Greek  '  *  army  of  occupation"  under  Colonel  Vassos  did 
not  participate  in  any  of  the  insurgent  movements. 
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In  the  meantime  both  Greece  and  Turkey  continued  active  prepara- 
tions for  war.  Early  in  March  the  remainder  of  the  Greek  reserves  were 
called  out;  a  summons  was  issued  to  the  5,000  members  of  the  Greek 
reserve  residing  in  the  United  States,  through  Consul-General  Botassi, 
to  go  to  the  aid  of  their  fellow-countrymen.  When  all  the  reserves 
should  have  joined  the  colors,  the  Greek  army  would  number  about 
80,000  men.  A  bill  was  introduced  in  the  chamber  at  Athens,  per- 
mitting the  enrolment  of  Greek  volunteers  and  the  formation  of  a 
battalion  to  include  foreigners.  Late  in  March  the  crown  prince, 
Constantine,  left  Athens  to 
assume  command  of  the 
Greek  forces  on  the  Thes- 
salian  frontier.  He  dis- 
posed the  army  in  two 
divisions,  with  bases  at 
Larissa  and  Trikhala. 

Turkey  was,  mean- 
while, equally  vigorous  in 
getting  ready  for  an  emer- 
gency. Troops  were  hur- 
ried to  Salonica  and  toward 
the  border  of  Thessaly,  the 
general  headquarters  be- 
ing at  Monastir.  The  con- 
struction of  fortifications 
on  the  Turkish  side  of  the 
gulf  of  Arta  was  pushed 
forward  in  spite  of  a  Greek 
protest  that  this  was  in  di- 
rect violation  of  the  treaty 
of  Berlin.  A  powerful 
squadron,  also,  of  iron 
clads  and  torpedo-boats, 
was  ordered,  March  24,  to 
proceed  to  Smyrna  and 
Salonica.  At  the  same 
time  forty-four  battalions 
of  the  reserves  of  the 
Second  Army  corps,  and 
the  whole  contingent  of 
1897,  were  summoned  into 
active  service.  At  the  end  of  March,  Edhem  Pasha,  the  Turkish 
commander-in-chief,  had  at  his  disposal  on  the  Greek  frontier,  an 
army  of  about  150,000  men,  fully  equipped  with  ammunition,  com- 
missariat, and  medical  staff.  All  the  strategic  points  had  been  oc- 
cupied and  protected  with  formidable  defenses  supplied  with  power- 
ful batteries  of  artillery.  There  were  no  fortifications  on  the  Greek 
side  of  the  frontier  to  compare  with  those  on  the  Turkish  side, 
and  it  was  generally  thought  that  the  Greek  army  could  make  no  ef- 
fective defense  against  a  Turkish  advance  short  of  the  historic  pass  of 
Thermopylae. 

Such  was  the  situation  at  the  close  of  the  quarter.  An 
incursion  of  troops  across  the  border  from  either  side  might 
at  any  moment  precipitate  hostilities,  undo  all  the  work  of 
the  diplomats,  and  bring  about  the  war  so  much  dreaded 
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by  the  European  concert.  To  prevent  this,  the  powers 
proposed  to  establish  a  neutral  zone  along  the  frontier,  into 
which  both  Greeks  and  Turks  should  be  forbidden  to  al- 
low their  troops  to  enter;  and  it  was  also  announced  that, 
as  a  check  to  further  Grreek  aggression,  all  the  powers  had 
at  last  consented  to  a  blockade  of  Greece  at  an  early  date, 
though  they  still  continued  to  discuss  details,  and  Germany 
showed  some  inclination  to  stand  aloof  and  throw  all  re- 
sponsibility for  the  situation  upon  England,  France,  and 
Italy,  whose  refusal  weeks  before  to  accept  her  plan  of  an 
immediate  blockade  of  Greece  she  regarded  as  an  encour- 
agement of  the  lawlessness  of  Greeks  and  Cretans  which 
had  now  reached  such  a  pass  as  to  threaten  the  peace  of 
Europe.  Fortunately,  throughout  the  crisis,  the  various 
states  of  the  Balkan  peninsula  seemed  disposed  to  main- 
tain a  neutral  attitude,  thus  greatly  lessening  the  difficulty 
of  maintaining  peace. 

English  Opinion  on  Crete. — Popular  sympathy  with 
Greece  is  widespread  in  Great  Britain,  especially  among 
the  liberals  and  radicals.  During  the  early  part  of  March 
it  manifested  itself  in  numerous  public  demonstrations — 
notably  at  meetings  in  Queen^s  Hall,  London  (March  5), 
Hyde  Park  (March  7),  and  Trafalgar  Square  (March  14). 
The  conviction  is  general,  that,  in  the  event  of  a  war  be- 
tween Greece  and  Turkey,  the  nation  would  not  support 
Lord  Salisbury  if  he  persisted  in  his  policy  of  adhering  to 
the  European  concert  to  the  extent  of  using  British  ships 
and  British  troops  for  the  active  coercion  of  Greece.  On 
this  point  the  liberal  leaders,  no  doubt  stimulated  by  Mr. 
Gladstone's  remarkable  letter  on  the  Eastern  crisis  (see  be- 
low), have  taken  a  most  determined  stand.  Speaking  in 
the  house  of  lords,  March  16,  Lord  Salisbury  had  defined 
his  policy  in  the  Cretan  matter  by  concurring  with  state- 
ments made  the  day  previous  in  the  French  chamber  of 
deputies,  by  Premier  Meline  and  M.  Hanotaux,  the  foreign 
minister,  as  setting  forth  the  policy  of  the  powers.*  The 
next  day  (March  17),  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Liberal  Federation  in  Norwich,  the  Earl  of  Kim- 
berley,  late  liberal  foreign  secretary  and  now  leader  of  the 

♦Note.— M.  Hanotaux's  statement  was  to  the  effect  that  France  still  ad- 
hered to  the  policy  of  maintaininf?  peace  by  the  European  concert  and  securing 
autonomy  for  Crete  under  suzerainty  of  the  sultan.  The  withdrawal  of  the 
Greek  troops  was  still  insisted  on,  also  the  withdrawal  of  the  Ottoman  troops, 
except  those  concentrated  at  certain  points,  which  would  at  the  same  time  be 
occupied  by  the  powers.  To  insure  order,  each  power  would  reinforce  the  de- 
tachments it  had  already  landed.  If  Greece  persisted  in  keeping  her  troops  in 
the  island,  the  blockade  of  Crete  would  be  strictly  enforced;  and,  if  necessary, 
an  effective  blockade  of  a  certain  point  of  continental  Greece  would  also  be  es- 
tablished. 
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liberals  in  the  lords,  and  Sir  William  Harcourt,  ex-chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer,  protested  vigorously  against  Lord 
Salisbury's  statement,  the  latter  characterizing  it  as  the 
most  disgraceful  and  abject  answer  ever  given  by  a  Brit- 
ish minister  to  a  British  parliament.  Sir  William  de- 
nounced the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  empire  as  a  sham 
every  breach  in  which  was  a  benefit  to  mankind,  and  paid 
a  glowing  tribute  to  the  work  of  rescue  undertaken  by 
Greece;  and  Lord  Kimberley  declared  that  the  liberal  party 
^^  repudiated  and  utterly  refused  to  accept  a  policy  based 
upon  the  integrity  of  Turkey/'  With  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  Lord  Rosebery,  whose  views  on  the  Cretan  crisis 
had  not  been  definitely  published,  but  were  supposed  to 
partake  of  the  cautious  conservatism  manifested  by  him 
in  the  Armenian  matter,  the  determined  anti-Turkish 
stand  of  Lord  Kimberley  and  Sir  ^Y.  Harcourt  was  unani- 
mously that  of  the  members  of  the  late  liberal  cabinet. 

Lord  Salisbury,  in  the  house  of  lords,  March  19,  se- 
verely reprimanded  the  Earl  of  Kimberley  for  throwing 
overboard  the  policy  of  the  integrity  of  Turkey,  which  the 
liberal  party  had  sustained  since  1856;  but  Lord  Kim- 
berley held  to  his  ground,  replying: 

"My  deliberate  view — a  view  to  wliicli  I  have  been  long  tending, 
and  which  the  events  of  the  last  year  or  two  have  brought  me  to  an  ab- 
solute conclusion  upon — is  that  a  policy  which  has  been  treated 
as  a  mere  fiction  by  every  power  in  Europe  is  no  longer  a  sound 
basis  for  the  European  policy  of  this  country."  He  went  on  to  de- 
clare with  great  emphasis  that  he  meant  to  dissociate  the  liberal 
party  distinctly  in  the  future  from  the  policy  which  it  had  upheld  in 
the  past  with  regard  to  Turkey,  the  maintenance  of  that  empire  hav- 
ing become  a  standing  menace  to  the  peace  of  Europe. 

A  similar  tilt  occurred  in  the  commons  between  Mr. 
Balfour  and  Sir  W.  Harcourt,  Mr.  Balfour  charging  the 
opposition  with  seeking  to  embarrass  the  government. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  Letter. — Sir  William  Harcourt's  utter- 
ances at  Norwich  on  the  Cretan  question  at  once  raised 
him  practically  to  the  position  of  leader  of  the  whole  lib- 
eral party.  They  were,  however,  but  a  forerunner  of  a 
remarkable  utterance  on  ^^The  Eastern  Crisis,''  from  Mr. 
Gladstone,  published  March  19,  in  the  form  of  a  letter 
dated  at  the  Cliatemt  Tliorenc,  Cannes,  France,  March 
13,  and  addressed  to  the  Duke  of  Westminster.  The  pub- 
lication of  this  pamphlet,  which  recalls,  in  its  power  and 
eloquence,  Mr.  Gladstone's  famous  Bulgarian  essay,  imme- 
diately crystallized  the  anti-Turkish  agitation  in  England 
into  a  definite  liberal  political  movement.  Its  substance 
is  as,  follows,  its  most  important  passages  being  quoted : 
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"The  Armenian  massacres,  judiciously  interspersed  with  inter- 
vals of  breathing  time,  have  surpassed  in  their  scale  and  in  the  in- 
tensity and  diversity  of  their  wickedness  all  modern,  if  not  all  his- 
torical, experience.  All  this  was  done  under  the  eyes  of  six  powers, 
who  were  represented  by  their  ambassadors,  and  who  thought  their 
feeble  verbiage  a  sufficient  counterpoise  to  the  instruments  of  death, 
shame,  and  torture,  provided  if  in  framing  it  they  all  chimed  in  with 
one  another.  Growing  in  confidence  with  each  successive  triumph 
of  deeds  over  words,  and  having  exhausted  in  Armenia  every  expedi- 
ent of  deliberate  and 
wholesale  wickedness,  the 
sultan,  whom  I  have  not 
scrupled  to  call  the  Great 
Assassin,  recollected  that 
he  had  not  yet  reached  his 
climax.  It  yet  remained 
to  show  to  the  powers  and 
their  ambassadors,  under 
their  own  eyes  and  within 
the  hearing  of  their  own 
ears,  in  Constantinople 
itself,  what  their  organs 
were  too  dull  to  see  and 
hear. 

"From  amid  the  fast- 
nesses of  the  Armenian 
hills  to  this  height  of  dar- 
ing he  boldly  ascended, 
and  his  triumph  was  not 
less  complete  than  before. 
They  did,  indeed,  make 
bold  to  interfere  with  his 
prerogatives  by  protecting 
or  exporting  some  Arme- 
nians who  would  other- 
wise have  swelled  the  fes- 
ering  heaps  of  those  mur- 
dered in  the  streets  of 
Constantinople;  but  as  to 
punishment,  reparation, 
or  even  prevention,  the 
world  has  yet  to  learn  that  any  one  of  them  was  effectually  cared  for. 
"  All  these  terrible  occurrences  the  six  powers  appear  to  treat  as 
past  and  gone,  as  dead  and  buried.  They  forget  that  every  one  of 
them  will  revive  in  history,  to  say  nothing  of  a  higher  record  still; 
and,  in  proceeding  calmly  to  handle  those  further  developments  of 
the  great  drama  which  are  now  in  progress,  they  appear  blissfully 
unconscious  that  at  every  step  they  take  they  are  treading  on  the 
burning  embers  of  the  Armenian  massacres.  To  inform  and  sway 
the  public  mind  amid  the  disastrous  confusions  of  the  last  two  years, 
there  have  been  set  up  as  supreme  and  guiding  ideas  those  expressed 
firstly  in  the  phrase  'The  Concert  of  Europe,'  and  secondly  'The 
Integrity  of  the  Turkish  Empire.'  Of  these  phrases,  the  first  denotes 
an  instrument  indescribably  valuable  where  it  can  be  made  available 
for  purposes  of  good;  but  it  is  an  instrument  only,  and  as  such  must 
be  tried  by  the  question  of  adaptation  to  its  ends.     When  it  can  be 
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made  subservient  to  the  purposes  of  honor,  duty,  liberty,  and  hu- 
manity, it  has  the  immense  and  otherwise  unattainable  advantage  of 
leaving  the  selfish  aims  of  each  power  to  neutralize  and  destroy  one 
another,  and  of  acting  with  resistless  force  for  such  objects  as  will 
bear  the  light. 

*'In  the  years  1876-80  it  was  the  influence  of  England  in  Euro- 
pean diplomacy  which  principally  distracted  the  concert  of  the  pow- 
ers. In  determining  the  particulars  of  the  treaty  of  Berlin,  she  made 
herself  conspicuous  by  taking  the  side  least  favorable  to  liberty  in 
the  East.  In  that  state  of 
things  I  for  one  used  my 
best  exertions  to  set  up  a 
European  concert.  In  pub- 
lic estimation  it  would  at 
least  have  qualified  our 
activity  in  the  support  of 
Turkey,  which  had  then 
sufficiently  displayed  her 
iniquitous  character  and 
policy  in  Bulgaria,  though 
she  has  since  surpassed 
herself. 

"When  the  ministry 
of  1880  came  into  power, 
we  made  it  one  of  our  first 
objects  to  organize  a  Eu- 
ropean concert  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring  the 
fulfilment  of  two  impor- 
tant provisions  of  the 
treaty  of  1878,  referring  to 
Montenegro  and  to  Greece 
respectively.  Fair  and 
smiling  were  the  first  re- 
sults  of  our  endeavors. 
The  forces  of  suasion  had 
been  visibly  exhausted  and 
the  emblems  of  force  were 
accordingly  displayed,  a 
squadron  consisting  of 
ships  of  war  carrying  the 
flags  of  each  of  the  powers  being  speedily  gathered  on  the  Montene- 
tgrin  or  Albanian  coast.  But  we  soon  discovered  that  for  several  of 
the  powers  '  concert  of  Europe '  bore  a  signification  totally  at  vari- 
ance with  that  which  we  attached  to  it,  and  that  it  included  toy  dem- 
onstrations which  might  be  made  under  a  condition  that  they  should 
not  pass  into  reality. 

•'  We  did  not  waste  our  time  in  vain  endeavors  to  galvanize  a 
corpse,  but  framed  a  plan  for  the  seizure  of  an  important  port  of  the 
sultan's  dominions.  *  *  *  We  found  our  principal  support  in  wise 
and  brave  Alexander  II.,  who  then  reigned  over  Russia.  *  *  * 
Our  plan  became  known  to  the  sultan,  and,  without  our  encounter- 
ing a  single  serious  difficulty,  Montenegro  obtained  the  considerable 
extension  which  she  now  enjoys,  and  Thessaly  was  added  to  Greece. 

"As  nothing  can  be  better,  nay,  nothing  so  good,  as  the  '  concert 
of  Europe,'  where  it  can  be  made  to  work,  so,  as  the  best  when  in  its 
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corruption  always  changes  to  the  worst,  nothing  can  be  more  mis- 
chievous than  the  pretense  to  be  working  with  this  tool  when  it  is 
not  really  in  working  order.  The  concert  of  Europe  then  comes  to 
mean  the  concealment  of  dissents,  the  lapse  into  generalities,  and  the 
settling  down  upon  negations  at  junctures  when  duty  loudly  calls  for 
positive  action.  *  *  *  A  cabinet  can  work  together  because  it 
has  a  common  general  purpose,  and  this  purpose  has  a  unifying  effect 
on  particular  questions  as  they  arise.  But  the  powers  of  Europe 
have  no  such  common  purpose  to  bring  them  together.     Lastly,  and 

what  is  worst  of  all,  this  pretended  and 
ineffectual  co-operation  of  governments 
shuts  out  the  peoples.  *  *  *  It  is 
time  to  speak  with  freedom. 

' '  At  this  moment  two  great  states 
[Russia  and  Germany],  with  a  Euro- 
pean population  of  one  hundred  and 
forty  or  perhaps  one  hundred  and  fifty 
millions,  are  under  the  government  of 
'  two  young  men,  each  bearing  the  high 
title  of  emperor,  but  in  one  case  wholly 
without  knowledge   or  experience,  in 
4 the  other  having  only  such  knowledge 
land   experience,   in   truth   limited 
{enough,  as  have  excited  much  astonish- 
fment  and  some  consternation  when  an 
^„,,^-,' inkling  of  them  has  been  given  to  the 
.  rf  world.     In  one  case   the  government 
is  a  pure  and  perfect  despotism,  and  in 
the  other  equivalent  to  it  in  matters  of 
COL.  J.  G.  PONSONBT,  BRITISH      fQj.Q{a;n  pollcy,  SO  far  as  it  can  be  un- 
MiLiTARY  ATTACH^  AT  derstood   iu  a  land  where  freedom  is 

CONSTANTINOPLE.  indigeuous,  familiar,  and  full  grown, 

their  power  in  the  concert  to  fight  steadily  against  freedom.  But  why 
are  we  to  have  our  govern -merit  pinned  to  their  aprons?  *  *  * 
These  powers,  so  far  as  their  sentiments  are  known,  have  been  using 
'*  At  the  heels  of  this  concert  we  have  plodded  patiently  for  two 
years,  and  what  has  it  done  for  us — done  for  us,  not  in  promoting 
justice  and  humanity,  for  that  question  has  long  ago  been  answered, 
but  in  securing  peace?  I  affirm  that  with  all  its  pretension  and  its 
power  it  has  worsened  and  not  bettered  the  situation.  When  we 
pointed  to  the  treaty  obligations  and  treaty  rights  which  solemnly 
and  separately  bound  us  to  stop  the  Armenian  massacres,  we  were 
threatened,  by  the  credulity  of  some  and  the  hypocrisy  of  others,  with 
a  European  war  as  a  certain  consequence  of  any  coercive  measure, 
however  disinterested,  which  we  might  adopt  for  checking  crimes 
sufficient  to  make  the  stones  cry  out. 

"Well,  intimidation  of  this  kind  carried  the  day,  and  to  the  six 
powers  *  *  *  was  intrusted  the  care  of  the  public  peace.  It  was 
not  a  very  difficult  task.  There  was  not  a  real  breath  of  war  in  the 
air  two  years  and  one  year  ago.  Now  Turkey  has  a  casus  belli 
against  Greece.  Greece  has  a  casus  belli  against  the  powers.  Tur- 
key may  have  one  against  them,  too,  were  it  to  her  interest  to  raise 
it.  So  far  as  Turkey  and  Greece  are  concerned,  this  is  no  mere  ab- 
straction, and  Europe  flutters  from  day  to  day  with  anxiety  to  know 
whether  there  is  or  is  not  war  on  the  Thessalian  frontier.  It  is 
surely  time  that  we  should  have  done,  at  least  for  the  present  occa- 
sion, with  the  gross  and  palpable  delusion,  under  which  alone  can 
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we  hope  for  any  effectual  dealing  by  a  European  concert  with  the 
present  crisis  in  the  East.  It  is  time  to  shake  off  the  incubus  ana  to 
remember,  as  in  days  of  old,  that  we  have  an  existence,  a  character, 
and  a  duty  of  our  own. 

"  But,  then,  we  are  told  by  the  German  emperor  and  others  that 
we  can  only  have  reforms  in  Turkey  on  the  condition  of  maintaining 
the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  empire.  At  one  time  this  phrase  had  a 
meaning  and  was  based  upon  a  theory — a  theory  propounded  by  men 
of  such  high  authority  as  Lord  Palmerston  and  Lord  Stratford  de 
Redcliffe.  It  was  that  Turkey,  if  only  she  .were  sheltered  by  Euro- 
pean power  from  the  hostility  of  her  neighbor,  was  alike  disposed  and 
competent  to  enter  into  the  circle  of  the  civilized  powers.  The  shel- 
ter prayed  for  was  assured  by  the  Crimean  war.  After  the  Peace  of 
Paris,  in  1856,  she  enjoyed  twenty  years  of  absolute  immunity  from 
foreign  alarms.  In  no  point  or  particular  save  one  did  she  fulfill  the 
anticipation  proclaimed  on  her  behalf.  She  showed  herself  the  match 
for  any  European  state  in  wanton  expenditure  and  in  rapid  accumula- 
tion of  debt,  to  which  she  added  the  natural  sequel  in  shameless  rob- 
bery of  her  creditors.  It  was  at  the  cost  of  three  hundred  thousand 
lives  and  three  hundred  millions  of  money  that  the  question  of  Tur- 
key's capacity  to  take  rank  among  the  civilized  nations  was  brought 
to  a  conclusive  test,  negatively,  through  the  total  failure  of  the 
scheme  of  internal  reform,  and,  alas!  positively,  through  the  horrible 
outrages  which  desolated  Bulgaria  and  brought  about  fresh  mutila- 
tion of  the  territory. 

"It  shows  an  amazing  courage  or  an  amazing  infatuation  that, 
after  a  mass  of  experience  alike  deplorable  and  conclusive,  the  rent 
and  ragged  catchword  of  '  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  empire '  should 
still  be  flaunted  in  our  eyes.  Has  it  then  a  meaning?  Yes,  and  it 
had  a  different  meaning  in  almost  every  decade  of  the  century  now 
expiring.  lu  the  first  quarter  of  that  century  it  meant  that  Turkey, 
though  her  system  was  poisoned  and  effete,  still  occupied  in  right  of 
actual  sovereignty  the  whole  southeastern  corner  of  Europe,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Almighty  to  be  one  of  its  choicest  portions.  In  1880 
it  meant  that  this  baleful  sovereignty  had  been  abridged  by  the  ex- 
cision of  Greece  from  Turkish  territory.  In  1860  it  meant  that 
the  Danubian  principalities  now  forming  the  kingdom  of  Rou- 
mania  had  obtained  an  emancipation  virtually,  as  it  is  now  formally, 
complete.  In  1878  it  meant  that  Bosnia,  with  Herzegovina,  had  bid 
farewell  to  all  active  concern  with  Turkey;  that  Servia  was  enlarged; 
and  that  northern  Bulgaria  was  free.  In  1880  it  meant  that  Monte- 
negro had  crowned  its  glorious  battle  of  four  hundred  years  by 
achieving  acknowledgment  of  its  independence  and  obtaining  great 
accession  of  territory,  and  that  Thessaly  was  added  to  free  Greece. 
In  1886  it  meant  that  southern  Bulgaria  had  been  permitted  to  asso- 
ciate itself  with  its  northern  sisters. 

"  What  is  the  upshot  of  all  this?  That  18,000,000  of  human  be- 
ings, who,  a  century  ago,  peopling  a  large  part  of  the  Turkish  em- 
pire, were  subject  to  its  at  once  paralyzing  and  degrading  yoke,  are 
now  as  free  from  it  as  if  they  were  inhabitants  of  these  islands;  and 
that  Greece,  Roumania,  Servia,  Montenegro,  and  Bulgaria  stand  be- 
fore us  as  five  living  witnesses  that,  even  in  this  world,  reign  of 
wrong  is  not  eternal.  But  still  it  is  dinned  in  our  ears  from  the 
presses,  and  indeed  from  the  thrones  of  a  continent,  that  we  must  not 
allow  our  regard  for  justice,  humanity,  and  freedom  of  life  and 
honor  to  bring  into  question  or  put  to  hazard  the  '  integrity  of  the 
Ottoman  empire.'     *    *    * 
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"  Of  remaining  fractions  of  European  Turkey  the  island  of  Crete 
has  long  been  one  of  the  least  patient  under  the  yoke.  *  *  *  The 
hopelessness  of  the  Cretan  case  is  manifested  by  a  long  series  of  re- 
bellions, in  which  the  islanders,  though  single-handed,  engaged 
themselves  against  the  whole  strength  of  the  Ottoman  empire  in  a 
struggle  of  life  and  death  for  deliverance." 

The  revolts  of  1831,  1841,  1858,  1866-8,  1877-8,  1889,  and  fi- 
nally 1896,  are  then  referred  to;  and  the  letter  goes  on:  "It  is  not  in 
human  nature,  except  under  circumstances  of  grinding  and  destruc- 
tive oppression,  to  renew  a  struggle  so  unequal.  *  *  *  This  sim- 
ple aggregate  of  the  facts,  presented  in  outline,  once  for  all  convicts 
the  central  power  and  shows  that  it  has  no  title  to  retain  its  sanguin- 
ary and  ineffectual  dominion.  It  is  needless  to  go  further.  We  are 
really  dealing  with  a  res  judicata,  for,  though  not  of  their  own  free 
will,  the  six  powers  have  taken  into  their  own  hands  the  pacification 
of  the  island  and  the  determination  of  its  future.  But  we  must  not 
suppose  that  we  owe  this  intervention  to  a  recrudescence  of  spirit  and 
courage  in  counsels  that  had  hitherto  resulted  in  a  concert  of  miser- 
able poltroonery. 

*  *  A  new  actor,  governed  by  a  new  temper,  has  appeared  upon  the 
stage;  not  one  equipped  with  powerful  fleets,  large  armies,  and  bound- 
less treasuries,  supplied  by  uncounted  millions,  but  a  petty  power, 
hardly  counted  in  the  list  of  European  states,  suddenly  takes  its  place 
midway  in  the  conflict  between  Turkey  and  its  Cretan  insurgents. 
But  it  is  a  power  representing  the  race  that  had  fought  the  battles  of 
Thermoplyse  and  Salamis  and  had  hurled  back  the  hordes  of  Asia 
from  European  shores.  In  the  heroic  age  of  Greece,  as  Homer  tells 
us,  there  was  a  champion  who  was  small  of  stature  but  full  of  fight. 
He  had  in  his  little  body  a  great  soul,  and  he  seems  to  have  been  re- 
produced in  the  recent  and  marvellously  gallant  action  of  Greece. 

"  It  is  sad  to  reflect  that  we  have  also  before  us  the  reverse  of 
the  picture  in  the  six  powers,  who  offer  to  the  world  the  most  con- 
spicuous example  of  the  reverse,  and  present  to  us  a  huge  body  ani- 
mated, or  rather  tenanted,  by  a  feeble  heart.  We  have  then  before 
us,  it  is  literally  true,  a  David  facing  six  Goliaths. 

"  Nor  is  Greece  so  easily  disposed  of  as  might  have  been  antici- 
pated; and  what  the  world  seems  to  understand  is  this:  that  there  is 
life  in  the  Cretan  matter,  that  this  life  has  been  infused  into  it  ex- 
clusively by  Grecian  action,  and  that  if,  under  the  merciful  provi- 
dence of  God  and  by  paths  which  it  is  hard  as  yet  to  trace,  the  island  is 
to  find  her  liberation,  that  inestimable  boon  will  be  owing,  not  to  any 
of  the  great  governments  of  Europe,  for  they  are  paralyzed  by  dis- 
sension, nor  even  to  any  of  the  great  peoples  of  Europe,  for  the  door 
is  shut  in  their  faces  by  the  '  concert  of  Europe,'  but  to  the  small  and 
physically  insignificant  race  known  as  the  Greeks.  Whatever  good 
shall  be  permitted  to  emerge  from  the  existing  chaos  will  lie  to  their 
credit  and  to  theirs  alone. 

"  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  Greece  should  have  endeavored  to 
give  aid  to  the  Cretans?  As  often  as  they  rise  in  rebellion  and  their 
efforts,  due  to  Turkish  blindness  and  bad  faith,  are  encountered  by 
lawless  cruelty,  they  fly  in  crowds  to  Greece,  which  is  their  only  ref- 
uge; and  that  poor  country  has  to  stand,  and  stand  alone,  between 
them  and  starvation.  As  to  their  Turkish  masters,  it  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  they  should  find  any  cause  for  uneasiness  in  such  a  state 
of  things,  for,  ever  since  that  evil  day,  the  darkest  perhaps  in  the 
whole  known  history  of  humanity,  when  their  star,  reeking  with  gore, 
rose  above  the  horizon,  has  it  not  been  their  policy  and  constant  aim 
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to  depopulate  the  regions  which  they  ruled?  The  title  of  Turkey 
de  jure  is,  in  truth,  given  up  on  all  hands.  In  the  meagre  cata- 
logue of  things  which  the  six  united  powers  have  done,  there  is  this, 
at  least,  included,  that  they  have  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  sul- 
tan the  care  and  administration  of  the  island. 

"If  Turkey  has  the  proper  rights  of  a  governing  power,  every 
act  they  have  done  and  are  doing  and  their  presence  in  Canea  itself 
is  a  gross  breach  of  international  law.  It  is  the  violence,  cruelty,  and 
perfidy  of  Ottoman  rule  which  alone  give  them  any  title  to  interfere. 
The  intention  which  has  been  announced  on  their  behalf,  an  an- 
nouncement incredible  but  true,  is  that  when  the  Greek  forces  should 
have  left  the  island  the  Turkish  soldiery,  the  proved  butchers  of  Ar- 
menia, the  same  body  and  very  probably  the  same  corps  and  persons 
were  to  remain  as  guardians  of  order  in  the  island.  But  the  six  pow- 
ers have  no  more  right  than  I  have  either  to  confer  of  to  limit  this 
commission  unless  the  sultan  by  his  misconduct  has  forfeited  his 
right  to  rule.  Autonomy,  too,  being  announced  for  Crete,  and  not 
by  his  authority  but  by  theirs,  Crete  being  thus  derelict  in  point  of 
lawful  sovereignty,  does  all  reversionary  care  for  it  fall  to  the  six 
powers?  Are  we  really  to  commence  our  twentieth  century  under 
the  shadow  of  a  belief  that  conventions  set  up  by  the  policy  of  the 
moment  are  everything,  and  that  community  of  blood,  religion,  his- 
tory, sympathy,  and  interest  are  nothing? 

''How  stands  the  case  of  Crete  in  relation  to  Greece?  Do  what 
you  will  by  the  might  of  brute  power,  '  a  man's  a  man  for  a'  that;'  and 
in  respect  of  everything  that  makes  a  man  to  be  a  man,  every  Cretan 
is  a  Greek.  Ottoman  rule  in  Crete  is  a  thing  of  yesterday;  but  Crete 
was  part  of  Greece,  the  Cretan  people  of  the  Greek  people,  at  least 
three  thousand  years  ago;  nor  have  the  moral  and  human  ties  be- 
tween them  ever  been  either  broken  or  relaxed;  and  in  the  long  years 
and  centuries  to  come,  when  this  bad  dream  of  Ottoman  dominion 
shall  have  passed  away  from  Europe,  that  union  will  still  subsist  and 
cannot  but  prevail,  as  long  as  a  human  heart  beats  in  a  human 
bosom. 

"  In  the  midst  of  high  and  self-sacrificing  enthusiasm  the 
Greek  government  and  people  have  shown  their  good  sense  in  plead- 
ing that  the  sense  of  the  people  of  Crete,  not  the  momentary  and  par- 
tial sense,  but  that  which  is  deliberate  and  general,  should  be  con- 
sidered. The  Greeks  have  placed  themselves  upon  a  ground  of  in- 
destructible strength.  They  are  quite  right  in  declining  to  stand 
upon  an  abstract  objection  to  the  suzerainty  of  Turkey  if  it  so  pleases 
the  powers.  Why  should  not  Crete  be  autonomously  united  with 
Greece  and  yet  not  detached  in  theory  from  the  body  of  the  Ottoman 
empire?  Such  an  arrangement  would  not  be  without  example.  Bos- 
nia and  Herzegovina  are  administered  by  Austria;  but  I  apprehend 
that  they  have  never  been  formally  severed  from  the  overlordship  of 
the  sultan.  Cyprus  is  similarly  administered  by  Great  Britain;  and 
European  history  is  full  of  cases  in  which  paramount  or  full  sover- 
eignty in  one  territory  has  been  united  with  secondary  or  subordinate 
lordship  in  another.     *     *     * 

"  But  in  thus  indicating  a  possible  solution  I  claim  for  it  no  au- 
thority. I  exclude  no  other  alternative  compatible  with  the  princi- 
ples which  have  been  established  by  the  situation.  These  I  take  to 
be  that,  by  the  testimony  alike  of  living  authority  and  of  facts,  Turkish 
rule  in  Crete  exists  only  as  a  shadow  of  the  past  and  has  no  place  in 
the  (uture;  and  that  there  is  no  organ  upon  earth,  subject  to  inde- 
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pendent  provisions  on  behalf  of  the  minority,  so  competent  or  so  well 
entitled  to  define  a  prospective  position  for  the  people  as  that  people 
itself. 

"Further,  it  remains  to  be  recognized  that  at  the  present  junc- 
ture Greece,  whom  some  seem  disposed  to  treat  as  a  criminal  and  dis- 
turber, has  by  her  bold  action  conferred  a  great  service  upon  Europe. 
She  has  made  it  impossible  to  palter  with  this  question  as  we  pal- 
tered with  the  blood-stained  question  of  Armenia.  She  has  extri- 
cated it  from  the  meshes  of  diplomacy,  and  placed  it  on  the  order  of 
the  day  for  definitive  solution.  I  can  remember  no  case  in  which 
so  small  a  state  has  conferred  so  great  a  benefit. 

"As  to  the  notion  that  Greece  is  to  be  coerced  and  punished,  I 
hardly  like  to  sully  the  page  on  which  I  write  by  the  mention  of  an  al- 
ternative so  detestable.  It  would  be  about  as  rational  to  transport  the 
Breek  nation,  who  are  in  this  as  one  man,  to  Siberia  by  what  1  believe 
is  called  an  administrative  order.  If  any  one  has  such  a  scheme  of 
policy  to  propose,  I  advise  his  proposing  it  anywhere  rather  than  in 
England. 

"  Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  this  unhappy  business  all  along, 
under  the  cover  of  the  'concert  of  Europe,'  power  and  speech  have 
been  the  monopoly  of  the  governments  and  their  organs,  while 
the  people  have  been  shut  out.  Give  us  at  length  both  light  and 
air.  The  nations  of  Europe  are  in  very  various  stages  of  their  train- 
ing; but  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  European  people  whose  judgment, 
could  it  be  had,  would  ordain  or  tolerate  the  infliction  of  punishment 
upon  Greece  for  the  good  deed  she  has  recently  performed.  Certainly 
it  would  not  be  the  French,  who  so  largely  contributed  to  the  foun- 
dation of  the  kingdom;  nor  the  Italians,  still  so  mindful  of  what  they 
and  their  fathers  have  undergone;  and,  least  of  all,  I  will  say,  the 
English,  to  whom  the  air  of  freedom  is  the  very  breath  of  their  nos- 
trils, who  have  already  shown  in  every  way  open  to  them  how  they 
are  minded,  and  who,  were  the  road  now  laid  open  to  them  by  a  dis- 
solution of  parliament,  would  show  it  by  returning  a  parliament 
which  upon  that  question  would  speak  with  unanimity." 

Up  to  the  present,  the  nearest  approach  to  anything  in 
the  nature  of  a  reply  from  Lord  Salisbury  to  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's letter  is  found  in  the  premier's  defense  of  his  policy 
against  the  attack  of  Lord  Kimberley. 

After  repeating  that  ' '  the  federated  action  of  Europe  is  the  sole 
hope  of  escaping  from  the  constant  terror  of  the  calamity  of  war," 
Lord  Salisbury  goes  on  to  say: 

"Treaties  must  not  be  treated  like  waste  paper,  to  be  torn  asunder  at 
will.  They  must  not  be  overthrown  by  the  mere  will  of  an  outside  power. 
Whatever  measures  the  federation  of  Europe  may  in  the  future  think  right  to 
take  with  respect  to  the  integrity  of  Turkey,  England  will  not  be  a  party  to  a 
violation  of  her  integrity,  as  it  is  by  the  most  solemn  congresses  and  negotia- 
tions—which should  have  Impressed  their  value  upon  every  mind— that  the 
policy  England  has  persistently  pursued  was  founded." 

It  is  urged  by  the  defenders  of  the  government  that 
the  withdrawal  of  England  from  the  concert  would  be  the 
withdrawal  of  the  only  moderating  influence  in  European 
diplomacy,  and  would  amount  to  a  practical  abandonment 
of  the  Greeks,  as  well  as  of  the  Armenians  and  other  suffer- 
ing subjects  of  the  Porte,  to  the  tender  mercies  of  military 
despots. 
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The  Present  Outlook  in  Crete. — The  critical  situ- 
ation at  the  end  of  March,  on  the  Thessalian  border,  rend- 
ers all  statements  under  this  heading  necessarily  provi- 
sional. The  breaking  out  of  war  would  at  once  undo  the 
present  blockade  of  Crete  under  the  rules  of  international 
law;  and  might  break  up  also  the  concert  of  Europe  by 
leaving  each  of  the  powers  free  to  choose  for  itself  its  line 
of  action,  in  which  case  popular 
sentiment  in  those  countries 
where  democratic  tendencies 
prevail,  especially  England  and 
France,  could  not  be  expected 
to  endorse  a  continuance  of  the 
coercive  policy  against  Greece 
undertaken  by  the  united  powers 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  averting 
war.  In  that  case  we  might  ex- 
pect some  readjustment  of  the 
present  system  of  continental 
alliances.  There  are  already 
rumors  of  a  secret  understand- 
ing between  Greece  and  one  or 
more  of  the  powers  (Russia  or 
England),  of  which  Greece's 
long-continued  attitude  of 
practical  defiance  to  Europe  would  seem  to  justify  the  sus- 
picion; and  there  are  even  hints  of  negotiations  looking  to  a 
rehabilitation  of  the  old  Dreikaiserbimd,  or  alliance  of  the 
three  emperors,  between  Russia,  Germany,  and  Austria,  in 
which  case  the  present  scheme  of  a  Dual  and  a  Triple  Alli- 
ance would  be  supplanted  by  one  more  in  accord  with  natural 
logical  principles,  the  tendencies  of  popular  sentiment,  and 
the  genius  of  advancing  civilization.  But  none  of  these  sug- 
gestions is  yet  more  than  a  rumor,  and  we  must  avoid  losing 
our  way  by  wandering  into  the  tortuous  Eastern  labyrinth. 

Behind  the  thrusts  and  parries  of  diplomatic  procedure, 
there  are  undoubtedly  at  work  unseen  influences  whose 
strength  we  have  no  means  of  measuring — such  as  the  in- 
fluence of  the  banking  houses  of  the  Rothschilds  and  the 
Bleichroders,  who  hold  most  of  the  bonds  of  Turkey  and 
Greece  respectively  and  wield  an  immense  power  in  Lon- 
don, Paris,  and  Berlin;  the  influence  of  personal  and 
family  ties,  which,  in  the  present  case,  bring  Greece  into 
the  closest  of  relations  with  Russia,  England,  and  Ger- 
many; and,  perhaps  stronger  yet  than  all  others,  the  in- 
fluence of  secret  political  ambitions  which  watchfully  bide 
their  time. 
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In  view  of  the  stress  which  has  been  laid  in  some  quar- 
ters upon  the  influence  of  family  ties  as  determining  the 
attitudes  of  certain  powers  in  the  present  crisis — a  stress 
which  is  apparently  not  justified  by  facts — the  following 
particulars  regarding  the  royal  family  of  Greece  will  be  of 
interest: 

George  I.,  King  of  Greece,  was  born  December  24,  1845,  son  of 
the  present  king  of  Denmark,  Cliristian  IX.,  and  brotbef  of  tbe  Prin- 
cess of  Wales  and  tbe  dowager  empress  of  Russia.  He  was  elected 
king  of  Greece  in  1863  on  tbe  death  of  King  Otto,  wbo  was  cbildless. 
Tbe  crown  bad  first  been  offered  to  Queen  Victoria's  second  son, 
Prince  Alfred,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  now  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg,  but 
was  declined.  King  George  married  in  1867  tbe  Grand  Ducbess  Olga 
of  Russia,  daughter  of  Grand  Duke  Constantine,  grand  uncle  of  tbe 
present  czar;  and  tbus  increased  tbe  favor  wbicb  be  bad  already  won 
in  tbe  eyes  of  tbe  Greeks,  by  marrying  a  member  of  their  own  reli- 
gious faitb,  though  be  bimself  was  a  Protestant.  Six  cbildren — 
five  sons  and  one  daugbter — were  born  of  tbe  marriage.  Tbe  eldest 
son,  tbe  Crown  Prince  Constantine,  Duke  of  Sparta,  born  in  1868, 
married  in  1889  Princess  Sophia  of  Prussia,  sister  of  tbe  present  Ger- 
man emperor  and  tberefore  a  granddaughter  of  Queen  Victoria. 
Prince  George,  tbe  second  son,  is  about  twenty-seven  years  of  age  and 
of  berculean  pbysique,  and  is  a  captain  in  tbe  Greek  navy.  In  May, 
1891,  it  will  be  remembered,  be  accompanied  tbe  present  czar,  Nicho- 
las— tben  tbe  czarowitz — in  bis  tour  to  tbe  Far  East,  wbere  be  pre- 
vented bis  cousin  from  being  killed  by  a  fanatic  wbo  assaulted  him 
at  Otsu,  Japan  (Vol.  1,  p.  269). 

Whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  outcome  of  the  present 
crisis,  one  result  is,  by  general  consensus  of  opinion,  re- 
garded as  already  assured — namely,  the  permanent  free- 
dom of  Crete  from  Turkish  oppression.  This  will  always 
stand  to  the  credit  of  the  Greek  intervention.  Nothing 
less  will  in  any  case  induce  the  insurgents  to  accept  terms 
of  peace,  or  will  afford  to  Greece  an  excuse  for  receding 
from  the  policy  of  annexation;  nor  will  anything  less  satisfy 
the  general  public  opinion  of  the  civilized  world,  which 
has  learned  to  put  little  trust  in  the  good  faith  of  the  rul- 
ing class  in  Turkey  in  giving  effect  to  promised  reforms. 
This  practical  obliteration  of  Turkish  rule  in  Crete  can  be 
accomplished,  if  not  by  the  out-and-out  concession  of  the 
island  to  Greece,  then  only  by  the  establishment  of  a  strong 
form  of  autonomous  government  under  guarantee  of  the 
powers.  Samos  and  Eastern  Koumelia  are  most  frequently 
mentioned  as  models.  Th^  governor,  whoever  he  be,  must 
have  behind  him  the  force  of  an  international  sanction;  he 
must  be  free  from  the  attacks  of  political  intrigues  even  at 
Athens;  the  gendarmerie  must  be  strong  enough  to  mantain 
order,  and  so  constituted  as  not  to  become  the  instrument 
of  local  quarrels;  and  the  tribunals  must  be  fitted  to  dis- 
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pense  evenhanded  justice  in  the  midst  of  a  people  prone  to 
factional  divisions  and  political  intrigue. 

Armenia. — In  the  presence  of  the  Cretan  issue,  Arme- 
nia had  almost  dropped  out  of  mind.  At  the  instance  of 
Artin  Pasha,  an  irade  was  issued  by  the  sultan  about  the 
middle  of  January,  appropriating  £2,000  for  Armenian 
relief,  facilitating  the  distribution  of  loans  of  wheat,  remit- 
ting some  arrears  of  taxes,  and  applying  some  reforms  in  the 
matter  of  administration.  However,  on  the  whole,  the 
distress  in  the  recently  ravaged  districts  increased  as  the 
winter  advanced.  What  little  had  been  laid  up  by  the 
peasants  was  used;  and  the  funds  and  supplies  received  in 
different  sections  had  to  be  sparingly  dispensed  where 
needed  to  prevent  starvation  and  provide  for  helpless 
orphan  children.  During  January  and  February  there 
were  no  reports  of  outrage;  but  on  March  18  the  worst  fears 
that  the  danger  had  been  only  temporarily  dispelled  were 
awakened  by  a  massacre  of  Armenians  at  Tokat  in  the 
Sivas  district  of  Anatolia.  While  the  Armenians  were  in 
church,  they  were  attacked  by  Mahometans;  and,  in  the 
disturbance  which  followed,  from  50  to  100  Armenians 
were  killed,  while  the  Armenian  quarter  and  bazar  were 
given  over  to  pillage  for  eight  hours.  Renewed  represen- 
tations were  made  to  the  Porte  by  the  ambassadors,  urging 
measures  for  preservation  of  order  and  punishment  of  the 
guilty  parties,  the  protest  of  Sir  Philip  Currie,  British 
ambassador,  being  especially  strong.  The  suspected  Turk- 
ish officials  at  Tokat  were  immediately  dismissed  and 
arrested  by  order  of  the  sultan;  and  a  special  commission 
was  appointed  to  try  them.  The  dismissed  governor  was, 
however,  replaced  by  the  man  who  was  in  command  at 
Jiddah  in  Arabia  at  the  time  of  the  attack  upon  the  Euro- 
pean consular  officers  in  May,  1895  (Vol.  5,  p.  328);  and 
the  ambassadors  at  once  lodged  a  vigorous  protest  against 
the  insult  of  his  appointment.  The  massacre  at  Tokat 
was  followed  by  reports  of  disturbances  near  Bitlis  and 
Hajin,  and  there  was  a  general  feeling  of  uneasiness 
throughout  the  country. 

The  drafting  of  a  scheme  of  reforms  to  be  applied  in 
the  Turkish  provinces  has  continued  to  be  a  subject  of  dip- 
lomatic discussion. 

A  British  blue  book,  issued  in  January,  details  the  correspon- 
dence through  the  last  few  months  of  1896.  Lord  Salisbury  proposed 
in  September  active  measures  for  enforcement  of  the  demands  of  the 
powers,  and  that  no  power  unwilling  to  join  in  coercion  should  oppose 
the  action  of  any  other.  Austria  and  Italy  assented.  Germany,  how. 
ever,  insisted  that  any  coercive  action  must  be  unanimous,  and  tha 
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the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  empire  must  be  maintained.  Russia  for 
a  time  refused  to  entertain  the  idea  of  any  form  of  coercion  beyond 
mere  moral  pressure,  but  subsequently  agreed  to  consider  coercion  if 
the  sultan  should  prove  recalcitrant  and  the  other  powers  were 
unanimously  in  favor  of  active  measures.  About  the  end  of  Decem- 
ber France  gave  a  similar  assent  to  measures  of  coercion;  and  the  gov- 
ernments of  Russia,  Austria,  and  Italy  reaffirmed  their  adhesion  to 
that  plan  of  action. 

Accordingly,  in  January  of 
the  present  year,  still  another 
draft  of  reforms  demanded  was 
presented  to  the  sultan,  the  de- 
tails of  which  are  semi-officially 
stated  as  follows: 

The  provinces,  Asiatic  as  well  as 
European,  are  to  have  some  sort  of 
elective  councils,  with  administrative 
governments.  A  council  of  state,  com- 
posed of  members  representing  the 
provinces  and  members  appointed  by 
the  sultan,  is  to  sit  for  stated  annual 
periods  in  Constantinople.  This 
council  will  have  a  voice  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  ministers  and  in  the 
regulation  of  the  finances.  The  sultan 
is  to  govern  through  his  ministers 
and  not  through  the  palace  function- 
aries, and  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice is  also  to  be  reformed. 

A  noteworthy  contribution  to  the  literature  of  the  Ar- 
menian question,  is  found  in  a  chapter  entitled  "Twenty 
Years  of  the  Armenian  Question"  added  by  Prof.  James 
Bryce  to  a  new  edition  of  his  Transcaucasia  and  Ararat. 

Prof.  Bryce  carefully  reviews  the  historical  relations  of  the  Ar- 
menians of  Asia  Minor  to  the  Turkish  government  from  the  time  of 
his  visit  to  their  country  in  1877.  His  general  summing  up  is  to  the 
effect  that  the  massacres  were  executed  by  superior  orders  emanating 
from  the  Porte,  that  they  were  not  outbursts  of  religious  fanaticism, 
but  were  deliberately  planned  as  a  political  measure;  that  either 
England  alone  or  the  great  powers  might  have  stopped  them  in  a  very 
early  stage;  that  the  discredit  falls  more  heavily  on  England  than  on 
any  other,  as  she  alone  had  a  separate  treaty  with  the  Porte,  provid- 
ing for  Christian  protection,  and,  indeed,  guaranteeing  it,  and  had  pre- 
vented Russia  in  1877  from  reducing  the  Porte  to  helplessness. 

Mr.  Bryce's  conclusion  as  to  the  direct  responsibility 
of  the  Porte  for  the  outrages,  is  borne  out  by  a  recent 
yellow  book  issued  by  the  French  government. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ARBITRATION. 

The  Anglo-American  Treaty. — As  already  stated 
(Vol.  6,  p.  818),  the  Anglo-American  arbitration  treaty 
was  signed  at  AVashington,  January  11,  1897,  by  Sir  Jul- 
ian Pauncefote,  representing  Great  Britain,  and  Richard 
Olney,  representing  the  United  States.  It  was  submitted 
to  the  United  States  senate  the  same  day,  and  referred  to 
the  committee  on  foreign  relations.  Following  is  the  full 
text  of  the  treaty: 

Anglo-American  Treaty  of  Arbitration. 

"  Tlie  United  States  of  America  and  Her  Majesty,  the  Queen  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  being  desirous  of  consoli- 
dating the  relations  of  amity  which  so  happily  exist  between  them,  and 
of  consecrating  by  treaty  the  principle  of  international  arbitration,  have 
appointed  for  that  purpose  as  their  respective  plenipotentiaries:  the 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  the  Honorable  Richard 
Olney,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  and  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  Right 
Honorable  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote,  a  member  of  Her  Majesty's  most 
honorable  Privy  Council,  Knight  Grand  Cross  of  the  Most  Honorable 
Order  of  the  Bath  and  of  the  Most  Distinguished  Order  of  St.  Michael 
and  St.  George,  and  Her  Majesty's  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary  to  the  United  States,  who,  after  having  communi- 
cated to  each  other  their  respective  full  powers,  which  were  found  to 
be  in  due  and  proper  form,  have  agreed  to  and  concluded  the  follow- 
ing articles: 

''Article  I.  The  high  contracting  parties  agree  to  submit  to  ar- 
bitration, in  accordance  with  th^  provisions  and  subject  to  the  limita- 
tions of  this  treaty,  all  questions  in  difference  between  them  which 
they  may  fail  to  adjust  by  diplomatic  negotiation. 

"  Article  II.  All  pecuniary  claims  or  groups  of  claims  which  do 
not  in  the  aggregate  exceed  £100,000  in  amount,  and  which  do  not  in- 
volve the  determination  of  territorial  claims,  shall  be  dealt  with  and 
decided  by  an  arbitral  tribunal  constituted  as  provided  in  the  next 
following  article. 

"  In  this  article  and  in  Article  IV.  the  words  '  groups  of  pecuniary 
claims '  mean  pecuniary  claims  by  one  or  more  persons  arising  out 
of  the  same  transactions  or  involving  the  same  issues  of  law  and  of 
fact. 

"  Article  III.  Each  of  the  high  contracting  parties  shall  nomi- 
nate one  arbitrator,  who  shall  be  a  jurist  of  repute;  and  the  two  arbi- 
trators so  named  shall  within  two  months  of  the  date  of  their  nomi- 
nation select  an  umpire.  In  case  they  fail  to  do  so  within  the  limit 
of  time  above  mentioned,  the  umpire  shall  be  appointed  by  agree- 
ment between  the  members  for  the  time  being  of  the  supreme  court 
of  the  United  States  and  the  members  for  the  time  being  of  the  judi- 
cial committee  of  the  privy  council  of  Great  Sritain,  each  nominating 
body  acting  by  a  majority.  In  case  they  shall  fail  to  agree  upon  an 
umpire  within  three  months  of  the  date  of  an  application  made  to 
them  in  that  behalf  by  the  high  contracting  parties  or  either  of  them, 
the  umpire  shall  be  selected  in  the  manner  provided  for  in  Article  X. 
The  person  so  selected  shall  be  president  of  the  tribunal  and  the 
award  of  a  majority  of  the  members  thereof  shall  be  final. 
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"Akticle  IV.  All  pecuniary  claims  or  groups  of  pecuniary 
claims  which  shall  exceed  £100,000  in  amount,  and  all  other  matters 
in  difference  in  respect  of  which  either  of  the  high  contracting  part- 
ies shall  have  rights  against  the  other,  under  treaty  or  otherwise — 
provided  that  such  matters  in  difference  do  not  involve  the  determina- 
tion of  territorial  claims— shall  be  dealt  with  and  declared  by  an  arbitral 
tribunal  constituted  as  provided  in  the  next  following  article. 

"Article  V.  Any  subject  of  arbitration  described  in  Article  IV. 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  tribunal  provided  for  in  Article  III.,  the 
award  of  which  tribunal,  if  unanimous,  shall  be  final.  If  not  unani 
raous,  either  of  the  contracting  parties  may  within  six  months  from 
date  of  the  award  demand  a  review  thereof.  In  such  case  the  matter 
in  controversy  shall  be  submitted  to  an  arbitral  tribunal  consisting 
of  five  jurists  of  repute,  no  one  of  whom  shall  have  been  a  member 
of  the  tribunal  whose  award  is  to  be  reviewed,  and  who  shall  be  se- 
lected as  follows,  viz.:  Two  by  each  of  the  high  contracting  parties, 
and  one,  to  act  as  umpire,  by  the  four  thus  nominated,  and  to  be 
chosen  within  three  months  after  the  date  of  their  nomination.  In 
case  they  shall  fail  to  choose  an  umpire  within  the  limit  of  time 
above  mentioned,  the  umpire  shall  be  appointed  by  agreement  be- 
tween the  nominating  bodies  designated  in  Article  III.,  acting  in  the 
manner  therein  provided.  In  case  they  fail  to  agree  upon  an  umpire 
within  three  months  of  the  date  of  an  application  made  to  them  in 
that  behalf  by  the  high  contracting  parties,  or  either  of  them,  the 
umpire  shall  be  selected  in  the  manner  provided  for  in  Article  X. 
The  person  so  selected  shall  be  the  president  of  the  tribunal,  and  the 
award  of  the  majority  of  the  members  thereof  shall  be  final. 

' '  Article  VI.  A  controversy  which  shall  involve  the  determina- 
tion of  territorial  claims  shall  be  submitted  to  a  tribunal  composed 
of  six  members,  three  of  whom — subject  to  the  provisions  of  Article 
VIII. — shall  be  judges  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States  or 
justices  of  the  circuit  courts,  to  be  named  by  the  president  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  other  three  of  whom — subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  Article  VIII. — shall  be  judges  of  the  British  supreme  court 
of  judicature,  or  members  of  the  judicial  committee  of  the  privy 
council,  to  be  nominated  by  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  whose  award 
by  a  majority  of  not  less  than  five  to  one  shall  be  final.  In  case  of 
an  award  made  by  less  than  the  prescribed  majority,  the  award  shall 
also  be  final,  unless  either  power  shall,  within  three  months  after 
the  award  has  been  reported,  protest  that  the  same  is  erroneous,  in 
which  case  the  award  shall  be  of  no  validity. 

"In  the  event  of  an  award  made  by  less  than  the  prescribed  ma- 
jority and  protested  as  above  provided,  or  if  the  members  of  the  arbi- 
tral tribunal  shall  be  equally  divided,  there  shall  be  no  recourse  to 
hostile  measures  of  any  description  until  the  mediation  of  one  or 
more  friendly  powers  has  been  invited  by  one  or  both  of  the  high  con- 
tracting parties. 

"  Article  VII.  Objections  to  the  jurisdiction  of  an  arbitral  tri- 
bunal constituted  under  this  treaty  shall  not  be  taken  except  as  pro- 
vided in  this  article. 

"  If,  before  the  close  of  the  hearing  upon  a  claim  submitted  to  an 
arbitral  tribunal  constituted  under  Article  III.  or  Article  V. ,  either  of 
the  high  contracting  parties  shall  move  such  tribunal  to  decide,  and 
thereupon  it  shall  decide  that  the  determination  of  such  claim  neces- 
sarily involves  the  decision  of  a  disputed  question  of  principle  of 
grave  general  importance  affecting  the  national  rights  of  such  party 
as  distinguished  from  the  private  rights  whereof  it  is  merely  the  in- 
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ternational  representative,  the  jurisdiction  of  sucb  arbitral  tribunal 
over  sucli  claim  shall  cease,  and  the  same  shall  be  dealt  with  by  arbi- 
tration, under  Article  VI. 

"  Article  VIII.  In  cases  where  the  question  involved  is  one 
which  concerns  a  particular  state  or  territory  of  the  United  States,  it 
shall  be  open  to  the  president  of  the  United  States  to  appoint  a  judi- 
cial officer  of  such  state  or  territory  to  be  one  of  the  arbitrators, 
under  Article  III,,  or  Article  V.,  or  Article  VI. 

"In  like  manner,  in  cases  where  the  question  involved  is  one 
which  concerns  a  British  colony  or  possession,  it  shall  be  open  to  Her 
Britannic  Majesty  to  appoint  a  judicial  officer  of  such  colony  or  po- 
session  to  be  one  of  the  arbitrators,  under  Article  III.,  or  Article  V.,  or 
Article  VI. 

"  Akticle  IX.  Territorial  claims  include  all  other  claims  involv- 
ing questions  of  servitude,  rights  of  navigation  and  of  access,  fisher- 
ies, and  all  rights  and  interests  necessary  to  the  control  and  enjoyment 
of  the  territory  claimed  by  either  of  the  high  contracting  parties. 

"  AnTiCLE  X.  If  in  any  case  the  nominating  bodies  designated  in 
Articles  III.  and  V.  shall  fail  to  agree  upon  an  umpire  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  said  article,  the  umpire  shall  be  appointed  by 
His  Majesty  the  King  of  Sweden  and  Norway. 

' '  Either  of  the  high  contracting  parties,  however,  may  at  any  time 
give  notice  to  the  other  that,  by  reason  of  material  changes  in  condi- 
tions as  existing  at  the  date  of  this  treaty,  it  is  of  the  opinion  that  a 
substitute  for  His  Majesty  should  be  chosen,  either  for  all  cases  to 
arise  under  the  treaty  or  for  a  particular  specified  case  already  arisen; 
and  thereupon  the  high  contracting  parties  shall  at  once  proceed  to 
agree  upon  such  substitiute  to  act,  either  in  aU  cases  to  arise  under 
the  treaty  or  in  the  particular  case  specified,  as  may  be  indicated  in 
said  notice;  Provided,  however,  that  such  notice  shall  have  no  effect 
upon  an  arbitration  already  begun  by  the  constitution  of  an  arbitral 
tribunal  under  Article  III. 

"  The  high  contracting  parties  shall  at  once  proceed  to  nominate  a 
substitute  for  His  Majesty  in  the  event  that  His  Majesty  shall  at  any 
time  notify  them  of  his  desire  to  be  relieved  from  the  functions  gra- 
ciously accepted  by  him  under  this  treaty,  either  for  all  cases  to  arise 
thereunder  or  for  any  particular  specified  case  already  arisen. 

* '  Article  XI.  In  case  of  the  death,  absence,  or  incapacity  to  serve 
of  any  arbitrator  or  umpire,  or  in  the  event  of  any  arbitrator  or  umpire 
declining  or  ceasing  to  act  as  such,  another  arbitrator  or  umpire  shall 
be  forthwith  appointed  in  his  place  and  stead  in  the  manner  pro- 
vided for  with  regard  to  the  original  appointment. 

"Article  XII.  Each  government  shall  pay  its  own  agent  and 
provide  for  the  proper  remuneration  of  the  counsel  employed  by  it 
and  of  the  arbitrators  appointed  by  it  and  for  the  expense  of  prepar- 
ing and  submitting  its  case  to  the  arbitral  tribunal.  All  other  expenses 
connected  with  any  arbitration  shall  be  defrayed  by  the  two  govern- 
ments in  equal  moieties. 

^'Provided,  however,  that  if  in  any  case  the  essential  matter  of  dif- 
ference submitted  to  arbitration  is  the  right  of  one  of  the  high  con- 
tracting parties  to  receive  disavowals  of,  or  apologies  for,  acts  or  de- 
faults of  the  other  not  resulting  in  substantial  pecuniary  injury,  the 
arbitral  tribunal  finally  disposing  of  the  said  matter  shall  direct 
whether  any  of  the  expenses  of  the  successful  party  shall  be  borne 
by  the  unsuccessful  party,  and,  if  so,  to  what  extent. 

"  Article  XIII.     The  time  and  place  of  meeting  of  an  arbitral 
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tribunal  and  all  arrangements  for  the  hearing  and  all  questions  of  pro- 
cedure, shall  be  decided  by  the  tribunal  itself.  Each  arbitral  tri- 
bunal shall  keep  a  correct  record  of  its  proceedings  and  may  appoint 
and  employ  all  necessary  officers  and  agents.  The  decision  of  the 
tribunal  shall,  if  possible,  be  made  within  three  months  from  the 
close  of  the  arguments  on  both  sides.  It  shall  be  made  in  writing 
and  dated,  and  shall  be  signed  by  the  arbitrators  who  may  assent  to 
it.  The  decision  shall  be  in  duplicate,  and  one  copy  thereof  shall  be 
delivered  to  each  of  the  high  contracting  parties  through  their  re- 
spective agents. 

"  Article  XIV.  This  treaty  shall  remain  in  force  for  five  years 
from  the  date  at  which  it  shall  come  into  operation,  and  further 
until  the  expiration  of  twelve  months  after  either  of  the  high  con- 
tracting parties  shall  have  given  notice  to  the  other  of  its  wish  to 
terminate  the  same. 

•'  Article  XV.  The  present  treaty  shall  be  duly  ratified  by  the 
president  of  the  United  States,  by  anc  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  senate  thereof,  and  by  Her  Britannic  Majesty;  and  the  mutual 
exchange  of  ratifications  shall  take  place  in  Washington  or  in  Lon- 
don within  six  months  of  the  date  thereof,  or  earlier,  if  possible, 

' '  In  faith  whereof  we,  the  respective  plenipotentiaries,  have  signed 
this  treaty,  and  have  hereunto  affixed  our  seals. 

"Done  in  duplicate,  at  Washington,  the  11th  day  of  January,  1897. 

(signed)  Richard  Olney. 
(signed)  Julian  Pauncefote." 

What  action  the. United  States  senate  would  take  could 
not  be  easily  conjectured.  As  the  deliberative  branch  of 
the  national  legislature,  it  is  part  of  the  treaty-making 
power,  and  has  on  two  notable  occasions  refused  to  ratify 
treaties  upon  which  the  president  had  acted  favorably. 
These  instances  were  in  the  case  of  the  first  Alabama 
Claims  treaty  and  in  that  of  the  first  Bering  Sea  Fisher- 
ies convention  (Vol.  2,  p.  4). 

The  Cleveland  administration  and  its  supporters  were 
naturally  desirous  that  the  senate  should  pass  favorably 
upon  the  treaty  before  the  end  of  President  Cleveland's 
term  of  office.  And  certain  things  pointed  towards  an 
early  ratification.  The  initiative  in  the  whole  matter  of  a 
general  arbitration  treaty  had  come  from  the  government 
of  the  United  States;  the  secretary  of  state,  ever  watchful 
of  his  country's  interests,  had  succeeded  in  embodying  in 
the  document  the  ^'  American  idea,"  which  gives  arbitra- 
tion the  widest  practicable  scope;  the  American  signer  was 
a  diplomat  whom  the  senate  had  most  heartily  supported 
in  his  former  dealings  with  England;  the  press  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States  were  almost  unanimously  in 
favor  of  ratification;  and  the  credit  accruing  to  the  ad- 
ministration which  should  consummate  it  clearly  belonged 
to  President  Cleveland  and  his  cabinet. 

On  the  other  hand,  certain  tendencies  at  once  became 
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noticeable,  which  miglit  cause  delay.  The  senate  was  in 
the  control  of  a  party  unfriendly  to  the  president;  it  felt 
that  in  presenting  urgent  petitions  for  the  prompt  ratifi- 
cation of  the  treaty  its  friends  outside  the  senate  were 
showing  too  little  regard  for  the  dignity  of  that  body; 
many  of  the  senators  from  the  South  and  the  far  West 
were  likely  to  regard  with  suvspicion  any  move  towards 
closer  relations  with  England;  and  there  was  no  provision 
in  the  treaty  for  giving  the  senate  voice  in  matters  which 
it  considers  part  of  its  prerogative. 

The  Treaty  in  the  Senate.— The  committee  on  for- 
eign relations  was  composed  of  six  republicans — Messrs. 
Sherman  (0.),  Davis  (Minn.),  Frye  (Me.),  Lodge  (Mass.), 
Cullom  (111.),  and  Cameron  (Penn.);  and  five  democrats 
— Messrs.  Gray  (Del.),  Morgan  (Ala.),  Mills  (Tex.), 
Turpie  (Ind.),  and  Daniel,  (Va.).  On  the  advent  of  the 
McKinley  administration  Senator  Sherman  was  transferred 
to  the  cabinet,  and  Mr.  Davis  succeeded  to  the  chairman- 
ship. 

From  the  first  there  was  evident  in  the  senate  a  good  deal  of  op- 
position to  the  provisions  of  the  treaty.  The  keynote  of  this  was 
the  reluctance  to  submit  to  arbitration  questions  bearing  on  the  terri- 
torial claims  of  the  United  States  to  land  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
On  January  18  a  member  of  the  foreign  relations  committee  voiced  the 
sentiments  of  many  of  his  colleagues  when,  having  said  that  the  uni- 
versal acclaim  which  the  treaty  had  received  in  Europe  made  him 
suspicious,  he  quoted  the  warning  of  Laocoon  to  the  Trojans,  "  I  fear 
the  Greeks,  even  when  bearing  gifts,"  The  temper  of  the  senate  was 
such,  he  said,  that  it  had  resolved  at  once  upon  a  most  diligent  and 
exhaustive  study  of  the  instrument.  There  was  the  feeling  among 
senators  that  the  treaty,  as  sent  to  them,  submitted  certain  features 
of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  to  the  review  of  a  foreign 
power.  It  would  be  ridiculous  to  think  of  submitting  to  arbitration 
such  questions  as  those  involved  in  the  Revolutionary  and  Civil 
Wars.  It  would  be  also  disastrous  to  sanction  an  instrument  whose 
provisions  might  oblige  the  United  States  to  allow  a  foreign  court  to 
pass  on  the  validity  of  the  Monroe  doctrine.  In  his  opinion  the  past 
history  of  this  country  and  her  willingness  at  many  critical  moments 
to  submit  grave  questions  to  arbitration  was  a  sufficient  guarantee  of 
peace  in  the  future. 

Secretary  Olney  appeared  before  the  senate  committee  January 
20,  and  presented  an  argument  for  the  treaty.  The  senators  were 
particularly  anxious  to  elicit  from  him  his  view  of  the  relation  of  the 
treaty  to  the  Monroe  doctrine  and  the  question  of  the  Nicaragua  ca- 
nal. With  regard  to  the  first,  Mr.  Olney  stated  that  it  was  understood 
by  the  negotiators  of  the  convention  that  all  questions  relating  to  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  two  countries  were  not  intended  to  be  included 
in  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  and  that  the  Monroe  doctrine  was  not  in- 
volved. Regarding  the  canal  in  relation  to  the  operation  of  the  treaty, 
he  said  that  if  Great  Britain,  relying  upon  the  terms  of  the  Claytoii- 
Bulwer  treaty,  should  make  an  issue  of  the  question  of  the  owner- 
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ship  of  the  isthmian  canal,  that  question  would  probably  come  within 
the  scope  of  the  treaty  under  the  clause  in  Article  IV.  which  provides 
for  the  settlement  of  disputes  between  the  two  governments  arising 
"  under  treaty  or  otherwise."  In  answer  to  the  argument  that  if  the 
Monroe  doctrine  were  not  to  become  a  subject  for  arbitration  it  would 
be  better  specifically  to  eliminate  it,  Mr.  Olney  replied  that  to  have 
embodied  any  such  provision  in  the  treaty  would  have  been  both  im- 
politic and  dangerous.  The  senators  being  inclined  to  criticise  the 
choice  of  King  Oscar  of  Sweden  and  Norway  as  umpire,  the  secretary 
pointed  out  that  Article  X.  provided  fully  against  any  injustice,  for 
it  allowed  either  party  to  choose  another  umpire  either  for  all  cases 
to  arise  under  the  treaty  or  for  any  particular  case.  He  also  argued 
that  the  provision  requiring  a  majority  of  five  to  one  guarded  against 
any  unfairness  in  decisions. 

The  critical  spirit  that  had  appeared  in  the  committee  seemed 
scarcely  less  sceptical  about  the  treaty  after  these  arguments.  Ar- 
ticles iV.  and  VII.  were  the  ones  to  whose  provisions  the  members 
took  most  marked  exception.  They  regarded  the  words  "under 
treaty  or  otherwise  "  in  Article  IV.  as  ambiguous,  and  considered  that 
"the  matters  in  difference"  were  not  specifically  stated  and  were  not 
likely  to  be  clearly  understood.  As  to  Article  VII.,  the  provision  for 
taking  exception  to  the  jurisdiction  of  any  tribunal  did  not  in  their 
estimation  guard  against  a  submission  of  the  Monroe  doctrine  to  arbi- 
tration, inasmuch  as  in  a  case  where  it  might  be  involved  the  tribunal 
might  not  agree  that  the  matter  in  hand  introduced  a  principle  '  *  of 
grave  general  importance." 

The  senate  debate  of  January  22  disclosed  the  feeling  prevailing 
in  that  body  regarding  the  outside  pressure  that  had  been  brought  to 
bear  to  hasten  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  without  amendments. 
Senator  Hoar  (Mass.)  was  the  chief  speaker.  He  protested  against 
the  impatience  shown  by  large  numbers  of  excellent  and  influential 
people  at  the  senate's  delay.  He  maintained  that  the  senate,  as  part 
of  the  treaty-making  power  of  the  government  and  equally  respon- 
sible with  the  president,  would  be  remiss  in  its  sworn  obligations  if 
it  did  not  give  such  a  grave  matter  most  careful  and  diligent  atten- 
tion. The  president  had  been  engaged  upon  the  construction  of  the 
treaty  at  intervals  during  a  year,  and  the  senate  could  hardly  be  ex- 
pected to  pass  upon  it  in  a  few  days. 

On  January  23,  a  side  issue  was  thrust  into  the  question  of  ratifi- 
cation. This  was  a  protest  against  the  passage  by  congress  of  the 
pending  bill  to  give  the  United  States  control  of  the  Nicaragua  canal 
The  protest  was  made  by  Minister  Rodriguez  of  the  newly  constituted 
Greater  Republic  of  Central  America,  and  was  directed  to  Secretary 
Olney.  Many  senators  believed  that  this  was  inspired  by  English  de- 
sire to  get  control  of  the  canal,  and  that  it  would  be  unwise,  to  say 
the  least,  to  pass  on  the  treaty  without  inserting  a  provision  which 
should  except  the  canal  question  from  its  operations.  Some  members 
of  the  senate  intimated  that  unless  this  were  done  they  should  oppose 
ratification  until  events  should  reveal  the  attitude  of  England  towards 
the  question  of  the  ownership  of  the  canal. 

The  committee  began  a  detailed  examination  of  the  treaty  on  Jan- 
uary 25;  and  on  January  30  two  amendments  were  offered.  The  first 
of  these  added  to  the  end  of  Article  I.  the  words: 

"  But  no  question  which  affects  the  foreign  or  domestic  policy  of  either  of 
the  high  contracting  parties  or  the  relations  of  either  with  any  other  state  or 
power  by  treaty  or  otherwise  shall  be  subject  to  arbitration  under  this  treaty, 
except  by  special  agreement." 
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The  second  amendment  struck  out  all  reference  in  Articles  III., 
v.,  and  X.  to  the  king  of  Sweden  and  Norway  as  umpire. 

On  January  30,  the  treaty,  by  a  vote  of  six  to  four,  was  ordered  to 
be  reported  to  the  senate  as  thus  amended;  and  on  February  1  Sena- 
tor Sherman  laid  it  before  the  senate,  and  requested  that  it  be  con- 
sidered in  open  session.  He  based  his  request  on  the  statement  that, 
as  the  full  text  of  the  convention  had  already  been  published,  it 
would  be  rather  absurd  to  throw  secrecy  about  the  subsequent  pro- 
ceedings. His  request,  however,  was  not  granted;  and  the  treaty  has 
since  the  first  of  February 
been  considered  by  the 
senate  in  secret  session. 

It  was  the  hope  and 
the  constant  effort  of  Sen- 
ator Sherman  to  obtain  a 
vote  on  the  treaty  before 
the  fourth  ofMarch. 
Every  day  that  passed, 
however,  lessened  the 
chances  of  an  early  rati- 
fication, for  amendments 
were  added  almost  daily, 
and  it  was  found  to  be  im- 
possible to  shorten  debate. 
Although  a  motion  to  de- 
lay a  vote  until  March  5 
was  lost  by  a  vote  of  30  to 
20  on  February  19,  yet  it 
was  even  then  apparent 
that  if  a  vote  should  be 
taken  earlier  the  treaty 
stood  in  danger  of  being 
lost. 

The  following  is  a  list 
of  amendments  that  were 
offered  after  the  treaty  had 
been  reported  to  the 
senate. 

1.  February  1,  a  com- 
mittee amendment  to  Article    hon. 
III.,  requiring  a  court   com- 
posed of  two  arbitrators  for 
each  government,  and  changing  the  word  "  person  "  wherever  used  throughout 
the  treaty  referring  to  the  umpire  to  the  word  "umpire." 

2.  February  1.  a  committee  amendment  to  Article  VII.,  eliminating  any 
reference  to  territorial  claims,  and  granting  to  either  of  the  higli  contracting 
parties  the  privilege  of  declining  to  arbitrate  any  subject  which  that  party  de- 
clares to  be  excluded  under  the  provisions  of  Article  I.  as  amended. 

3.  February  8,  by  Senator  Stewart  (Nev.),  an  amendment  eliminating  by 
name  the  question  of  the  Alaskan  boundary  from  the  operation  of  the  treaty. 

4.  February  13,  a  committee  amendment  providing  that  all  subjects  to  be 
submitted  to  arbitration  under  this  general  treaty  must  be  submitted  after  the 
manner  and  in  the  form  provided  for  the  submission  and  ratification  of  orig- 
inal treaties. 

5.  February  13.  by  Senator  Chandler  (N.  H.),  an  amendment  in  the  shape 
of  an  additional  article  declaring  that  both  the  high  contracting  parties  in 
making  this  treaty  do  it  for  the  purpose  of  enunciating  their  belief  in  the  prin 
ciple  of  international  arbitration,  and  to  bring  about,  if  possible,  the  policy  of 
a  general  disarmament  among  the  nations;  that  each  of  the  high  contracting 
parties  expresses  its  willingness  and  intention  to  make  similar  treaties  with 
other  nations,  including  not  only  those  that  are  strong  and  able  to  defend  them- 
selves and  that  have  large  military  establishments,  but  also  the  smaller  nations, 
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with  whom  differences  similar  to  those  covered  by  this  treaty  might  arise. 

6.  March  17,  a  committee  amendment  entirely  dropping  the  amendment 
previously  made  to  Article  I.,  and  substituting  in  Articles  III.  and  VI.  the 
words  ''jurists  of  repute  named  by  the  president  "  for  the  words  "justices  of 
the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States." 

7.  March  17,  a  committee  amendment  requiring  the  president  to  submit  to 
the  senate  for  its  approval  or  disapproval  all  questions  proposed  for  arbitra- 
tion under  the  treaty. 

8.  March  22,  by  Senator  Morgan  (Ala.),  an  amendment  eliminating  by 
name  the  question  of  the  ownership  of  the  Nicaragua  canal  from  the  operations 
of  the  treaty. 

9.  March  22,  by  Senator  Foraker  (O.),  an  amendment  providing  tliat  a 
new  court  shall  be  appointed  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  senate  for  each 
new  case  as  it  arises. 

10.  March  22,  by  Senator  Chilton  (Tex.),  an  amendment  to  Article  I.,  per- 
mitting only  those  questions  to  be  submitted  to  arbitration  which  the  senate 
shall  deem  fit  to  be  so  submitted. 

11.  March  30.  by  Senator  Hoar  (Mass.),  an  amendment  providing  that  all 
territorial  questions  and  claims  arising  thereunder  be  excepted  from  the  opera- 
tions of  the  treaty.  The  text  of  this  amendment  is  as  follows:  '"Any  differ- 
ence which,  in  the  judgment  of  either  power,  materially  affects  its  honor  or  its 
domestic  or  foreign  policy,  shall  not  be  referred  to  arbitration  under  this  treaty 
except  by  special  agreement;  nor  shall  any  question  as  to  the  continuance  in 
force  of  any  treaty  which  has  previously  been  made.  It  is  further  explicitly 
specified  and  agreed  that  all  agreements  entered  into  by  the  contracting  par- 
ties under  this  treaty  shall  be  signed  by  the  president  of  the  United  States  and 
receive  the  approval,  of  the  senate  by  a  two-thirds'  vote  before  it  becomes 
binding  upon  either  Great  Britain  or  the  United  States." 

12.  March  31,  by  Senator  Mills  (Tex.),  an  amendment  expunging  the  last 
half  of  Article  VI. 

13.  April  1,  by  Senator  Bacon  (Ga.),  an  amendment  excluding  rebellion 
and  reconstruction  claims  against  Southern  states   from  arbitration. 

14.  April  1,  by  Senator  Morgan  (Ala),  an  amendment  eliminating  entirely 
Article  VIII. 

This  completes  tlie  list  of  amendments  wliicb  were  offered,  as 
tlie  senate  had  set  April  1  as  the  last  day  on  which  they  could  be  re- 
ceived. On  March  22  the  senate  had  voted  to  accept  four  of  the  most 
important  amendments  which  had  been  offered.  These  were  the  two 
attached  to  the  treaty  when  it  came  first  from  the  hands  of  the  com- 
mittee, number  four  of  those  subsequently  added,  and  that  clause  of 
number  six  which  substitutes  "jurists  of  repute"  for  "judges  of  the 
supreme  couft  of  the  United  States."  And  on  April  1  number  eleven, 
which  practically  included  both  the  first  of  the  committee  amend- 
ments and  number  four  of  the  later  ones,  was  passed  by  a  vote  of  54 
to  13.  Number  nine,  providing  new  courts  for  new  cases,  was  ac- 
cepted by  a  vote  of  47  to  32;  and  the  last  two,  excluding  claims  against 
Southern  states  and  eliminating  Article  VIII.  received  the  sanction 
of  the  senate. 

The  treaty,  as  thus  amended,  shows  substantial  changes  from  the 
original  draft.  These  changes  are  so  important  as  to  furnish  almost 
fundamental  differences.  A  few  of  them  aim  to  make  certain  pro- 
visions clearer;  some  of  them  specifically  eliminate  subjects  which 
the  signers  of  the  treaty  evidently  did  not  con.sider  to  be  within  the 
scope  of  its  operations;  one  of  them  strikes  out  the  name  of  a  possi- 
ble umpire;  and  one  provides  that  jurists  who  are  not  members  of 
the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States  may  be  chosen  by  the  presi- 
dent as  the  American  members  of  the  tribunal.  These  are  not  changes 
of  the  highest  importance.  But  amendment  number  eleven  limits  the 
subjects  which  may  be  considered  under  the  treaty,  eliminating  the 
possibility  of  discussing  the  continuance  of  any  such  document  as  the 
Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  of  1850,  and  allows  the  senate,  as  co-ordinate 
with  the  president  in  treaty-making  power,  to  pass  on  all  questions 
suggested  for  arbitration. 

The  debates  in  the  senate  which  the  amendments  called  forth 
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showed  tliat  very  few  of  tlie  nieuibers  favored  the  treaty  as  it  was 
given  to  them.  Indeed,  Senator  Davis  stated,  March  25,  that  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  command  a  two-thirds'  vote  for  it  without 
amendments.  The  senators  from  the  South  and  the  far  West  were 
apparently  the  least  satisfied  with  the  convention  in  its  original  form; 
and  one  of  them,  Mr,  Morgan,  took  frequent  occasion  to  declare  his 
dissatisfaction  with  it  at  any  stage  of  the  proceedings.  Mr.  Chandler 
in  the  debate  of  April  1,  showed  the  animus  of  his  hostility  to  the 
measure  when  he  declared  himself  unwilling  to  enter  into  negotia- 
tions with  a  power  which  was  at  that  moment  training  its  guns  upon 
a  Christian  community  struggling  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  Moslem 
oppression.  Most  of  the  Northern  and  Eastern  senators,  however, 
favored  the  idea  of  the  treaty  and  were  content  with  few  amend- 
ments. Of  all  those  who  took  conspicuous  part  in  the  debates,  but 
two.  Senators  Gray  and  Turpie,  expressed  themselves  as  unreservedly 
in  favor  of  it  in  its  original  form. 

Sentiment  Outside  the  Senate. — The  favorable 
opinion  which  was  so  heartily  expressed  of  the  provisions 
of  the  treaty  on  the  appearance  of  a  resume  of  it,  was  in- 
creased when  the  full  text  was  published.  We  review  some 
of  the  prominent  utterances  made  on  the  subject. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  R.  Heber  Newton  of  All  Souls'  church,  New  York 
city,  January  18,  preached  on  the  advantages  of  the  treaty,  dwelling 
emphatically  on  the  impetus  which  such  an  agreement  would  give 
to  all  humanitarian  agencies.  The  greatest  blessing  that  would  come 
from  it  he  declared  to  be  the  opportunity  for  men  to  allow  time  for 
reason  to  assert  itself  before  giving  themselves  up  to  their  fiercer 
impulses. 

In  a  letter  written  January  20,  ex- Senator  Edmunds  of  Vermont 
answers  the  two  most  common  criticisms,  namely,  those  relating  to 
the  Monroe  doctrine  and  the  Nicaragua  canal  under  the  treaty  and 
to  the  umpire.  As  to  the  first,  he  says  that  Article  IV.  is  specific 
when  it  says,  "All  other  matters  in  difference,  in  respect  of  which 
either  of  the  high  contracting  parties  shall  have  rights  against 
the  other,  under  treaty  or  otherwise."  The  misunderstanding 
arises  regarding  the  specification  of  "rights  against  the  other." 
In  international  law  the  rights  of  one  state  against  another  are 
essentially  and  exclusively  those  things  that  the  law  of  the  state 
enjoins  upon  each  in  regard  to  the  other.  With  reference  to  the 
Swedish  king  acting  as  umpire,  he  points  out  that  the  United 
States  left  to  the  German  emperor  the  decision  of  the  question  as  to 
our  boundary  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  that  European  monarchs  chose 
arbitrators  for  this  country  at  the  Geneva  tribunal.  Having  received 
satisfactory  treatment  from  foreign  kings  on  these  occasions,  we 
should  not  hesitate  to  ask  their  friendly  offices  again.  In  this  con- 
nection he  recalled  the  statement  made  by  Lord  Palmerston  in  1848, 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  obtain  really  disinterested  and  impartial 
arbitrators  for  questions  concerning  England  on  account  of  her  varied 
and  distant  interests.  The  very  existence  of  this  treaty  containing 
the  terms  that  it  does,  shows  that  such  solicitude  no  longer  occupies 
the  mind  of  a  British  premier. 

On  January  26  a  meeting  was  held  in  the  Grand  opera  house, 
Washington,  D.  C,  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  approval  of  the 
treaty.  The  speakers  were  ex-Secretary  John  W.  Foster,  Associate 
Justice  Brewer,  Gardiner  G.  Hubbard,  Professor  B.  li.  Whitman  of 
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Columbia,  and  ex-Senator  John  B.  Henderson  of  Missouri.  Justice 
Brewer  made  the  most  notable  speech  of  the  day,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  referred  to  Senator  Hoar's  recent  criticism  of  the  people's 
impatience  with  the  senate,  and  said  that  it  was  no  trespass  on  the 
rights  of  the  senate  for  the  people  to  give  expression  of  their  opinions 
on  this  question  or  any  other  that  concerned  the  welfare  of  the  na- 
tion. The  following  resolution  was  adopted  as  expressing  the  senti- 
ments of  the  meeting: 

"  This  meeting  has  been  called  by  the  citizens  of  Washington  to  express 
here,  in  the  capital  of  our  country,  their  earnest  approval  of  the  treaty  of  ar- 
oitration  now  before  the  senate.  We  are  not  here  to  discuss  its  provisions  or 
to  criticise  its  defects.  We  admit  its  imperfections  and  its  incompleteness; 
but  we  believe  that  those  imperfections  and  that  incompleteness  attest  its  in- 
tegrity, its  earnest  purpose  and  noble  aim.  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote  on  the  one 
hand  and  Mr.  Olney  on  the  other  have  both  required  and  made  concessions, 
which  have  tested  and  proved  the  sincerity  and  good  faith  of  England  in  agree- 
ing to  a  treaty  by  which  all  our  differences  shall  be  decided  by  arbitration  in- 
stead of  force,  and  thereby  all  danger  of  war  be  removed,  and  two  nations— one 
in  lineage  and  language— be  more  closely  bound  in  mutual  confidence  and 
respect." 

Another  interesting  document  in  support  of  the  treaty  was  pub- 
lished January  29  by  the  permanent  committee  on  arbitration  with 
Great  Britain  which  was  appointed  by  the  Peace  Conference  held  in 
Washington  last  year  (Vol.  6,  p.  338).  The  document  was  issued  by 
Professor  John  Bassett  Moore,  secretary  of  the  committee,  and  con- 
tains a  review  of  the  treaty  and  answers  to  certain  objections  to  its 
provisions. 

There  is  nothing,  says  this  paper,  in  the  treaty  w^hich  requires  either  coun- 
try to  submit  to  arbitration  questions  of  policy,  inasmuch  as  the  contracting 
parties  agree  to  submit  only  "  differences  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  and 
subject  to  the  limitations  of  this  treaty."  Two  questions  are  specified,  namely, 
pecuniary  claims,  territorial  claims,  *'and  all  other  matters  in  difference,  in  re- 
spect to  which  the  high  contracting  parties  shall  have  rights  against  the  other 
under  treaty  or  otherwise."  The  term  "'rights  "  can  mean  only  legal  rights, 
and  all  questions  not  suitable  for  judicial  decision  are  excluded  from  its  opera- 
tion. The  fact  is  recalled  that  the  tribunal  having  in  charge  the  most  impor- 
tant questions  is  composed  of  Americans  and  Englishmen,  and  that  an  outsider 
is  not  to  be  called  upon  in  this  connection.  This  provision,  together  with  that 
which  requires  an  award  to  receive  a  vote  of  five  to  one,  insures  the  protection 
of  the  interests  of  both  countries. 

Marked  approval  of  the  treaty  was  expressed  at  a  meeting  held 
in  Cooper  Union,  New  York  city,  on  March  11.  Mayor  Strong  pre- 
sided;  and  the  following  named  gentlemen  spoke,  Hon,  Seth  Low, 
Judge  Henry  E.  Howland,  Bishop  Potter,  and  Samuel  Gompers, 
president  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  The  convention  was 
discussed  in  all  the  relations,  moral,  financial,  political,  and  industrial, 
in  which  its  operations  could  affect  this  nation.  Hon.  Charles  S.  Fair- 
child  offered  a  set  of  resolutions,  stating  that  the  treaty  had  been  ini- 
tiated by  the  United  States  and  that  its  provisions  were  marked  by 
great  conservatism  and  caution.  These  were  adopted  as  expressing 
the  sense  of  the  meeting. 

Those  who  have  expressed  disapproval  of  the  treaty  are  compara- 
tively few.  Among  them  ex- Minister  Edward  J.  Phelps  and  ex- 
Secretary  Tracy  are  the  most  conspicuous  of  Americans,  and  Professor 
Goldwin  Smith  the  most  notable  subject  of  Great  Britain.  Mr. 
Phelps  said  in  an  interview  published  January  21:  "My  experience 
in  international  law  matters  will  not  warrant  me  in  approving  a  treaty 
of  this  kind,  because  I  do  not  think  such  a  treaty  can  accomplish  the 
results  hoped  for."  Mr.  Tracy  states  his  objection  thus:  "If  Spain 
should  sell  Cuba  to  England  or  England  should  take  forcible  occupa- 
tion of  the  territory  of  any  South  American  state,  we  should  be  re- 
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quired  by  the  provisions  of  Article  IX.  to  arbitrate  the  questions 
growing  out  of  such  acts." 

Professor  Smith,  in  a  letter  written  March  25,  says  that  the  ex- 
ample of  these  two  countries  is  not  likely  to  be  emulated  by  other 
nations;  that  no  treaty  will  persuade  the  strong  to  stand  beside  the 
weak  before  an  arbitral  tribunal;  and  that,  inasmuch  as  Great  Britain 
is  not  simply  a  nation  but  an  empire,  her  colonies  would  probably 
suffer  by  its  operations. 

There  seems  to  be  but  one  opinion  in  England  regarding  the  atti- 
tude of  the  senate  towards  the  treaty,  that  of  condemnation.  There 
are,  however,  different  ways  of  regarding  the  force  of  the  amend- 
ments. The  London  Times  of  March  26  says  that  the  amendment  to 
Article  I.  reduces  the  whole  treaty  to  kindling  wood.  Many  papers, 
notably  the  Westminster  Gazette,  consider  that  the  treaty  is  of  much 
less  importance  to  England  than  to  America,  and  that  if  the  American 
senate  in  its  zeal  overreaches  itself  the  consequences  will  be  more 
disastrous  to  its  own  nation  than  to  England. 

The  most  hopeful  supporters  of  international  arbitra- 
tion have  little  reason  to  be  sanguine  as  to  the  passage  of 
the  treaty.  The  debates  in  the  senate  have  shown  strong 
opposition  from  the  beginning,  and  the  amendments  have 
caused  surprisingly  little  of  this  to  be  withdrawn.  On 
March  27  the  New  York  Herald  made  a  forecast  of  the  vote, 
giving  to  the  treaty  fifty-two  votes,  and  predicting  that 
thirty-five  votes  would  be  cast  against  it.  Such  a  division 
would  defeat  it.  ' 
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THE  CUBAN  REVOLT. 
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Military  Operations. — The  death  of  General  An- 
tonio Maceo,  which  was  still  in  dispute  at  the  close  of  1896 
(Vol.  6,  p.  796),  was  at  length  admitted  by  the  late  chief- 
tain's companions  in  arms;  and  his  successor  in  command 
of  tlie  patriot  army  in  the  western  department  appointed. 
The  manner  of  Maceo's  death  is  told  as  follows  by  one  of 

his  companions  in 
arms,  Andre  Hernan- 
dez of  the  patriot 
cavalry  regiment 
Goecuria,  operating  in 
the  province  of  Hav- 
ana. 

"It  was  on  December 
7  tliat  we  suffered  a  great 
misfortune  in  the  tragic 
death  (by  ambush)  of  our 
leader  Maceo.  We  were 
encamped  near  the  fight 
that  day,  and  heard  the 
firing.  Maceo  came  across 
the  trocha,  unknown  to 
us,  with  but  forty  men. 
More  than  1,500  Span- 
iards, who  had  been  in- 
formed of  his  trip,  am- 
bushed him.  He  rode  into 
the  ambush,  and  was  shot 
at  the  first  firing.  We 
heard  the  volley,  and, 
thinking  that  some  of 
our  friends  were  attacked 
by  the  Spanish  guerrillas, 
started  off  at  once  to  their 
MAXIMO  GOMEZ,  coMMANBER-iN-cHiEP  OF  aid.  though  we  had  but 
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reached  the  scene  of  the  slaughter,  it  was  mostly  over;  and  then  we 
were  told  that  Maceo  was  dead,  and  that  the  enemy  had  his  body 
tied  to  a  horse's  tail  and  were  taking  it  off.  Our  men  were  perfectly 
frantic  over  the  report,  and  begged  to  be  led  against  the  Spaniards. 
We  dashed  forward  with  drawn  machetes,  and  what  a  fight  that  was! 
"The  Spaniards  met  us,  and  the  encounter  was  horrible.  Our 
men  fought  to  kill;  only  bent  on  avenging  Maceo.  Our  trusty  and 
sharp  machetes  fell  with  regularity,  and  I  think  we  killed  more  than 
2U0  of  the  enemy;  and,  what  is  more,  we  had  the  consolation  of  re- 
covering the  body  of  our  beloved  leader,  Maceo.  The  Spaniards 
fought  hard  again  to  regain  it,  charging  upon  us  repeatedly;  but  our 
sharp  machetes  were  too  much  for  them,  and  they  sullenly  retreated. 
*     *     * 

"  We  buried  the  body  in  a  secret  and  secure  place.  Only  myself 
and  a  few  selected  men  and  officers  know  the  location.  In  due  time 
it  will  be  marked.     If  known  now,  the  murderous  Spaniards  would 
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try  to  get  it,  and  parade  it  as  showing  their  great  triumph.  Poor 
Maceo  sleeps  in  peace;  but  his  brothers  remain  to  avenge  him — and 
that  they  are  doing  daily." 

A  five  hours'  engagement  of  a  royalist  column  under 
Colonel  Benedicto  and  an  insurgent  force  of  2,000  com- 
manded by  the  patriot  leaders  Aguirre,  Aranguren,  and 
Arango,  was  reported  from  Havana  January  4.  The  ac- 
tion took  place  near  Tapeste,  Havana  province.  The 
Spaniards,  largely  outnumbered,  fought  to  their  last  cart- 
ridge and  would  have  been  routed  had  they  not  been  saved 
by  the  arrival  of  a  column  from  Tapeste,  under  command 
of  Colonel  Aguilara.  This  reinforcement  turned  the  tide, 
and  the  insurgents  were  repulsed  and  dispersed  leaving 
tliirty-eight  dead  on  tlie  field.  The  Spanish  loss  was  one 
officer  and  fourteen  private  soldiers  wounded. 

An  action  resulting  in  **  one  of  the  most  brilliant  vic- 
tories yet  acliieved  by  the  Cubans,"  took  place,  according 
to  reports  from  the  insurgent  camp,  at  Gabuquito  near 
Manzanillo,  January  13.  General  Calixto  Garcia,  with  a 
strong  force,  had  had  headquarters  for  some  weeks  at  Ga- 
buquito. General  Segura,  with  4,000  loyalist  troops  at 
Manzanillo,  decided  to  attack  the  insurgents  in  their 
strongly  intrenched  position.  His  plan  was  to  take  the 
rebels'  stronghold  by  storm,  and  he  led  the  attack  in  per- 
son. The  Cubans  met  the  assailants  with  such  a  deadly 
fire  from  rifles  and  Hotchkiss  guns  that  they  retreated  in 
great  disorder.  Segura  rallied  his  men  and  another 
charge  was  made,  but  the  fire  of  the  Cubans  did  such  exe- 
cution that  the  Spaniards  were  again  driven  back. 

Segura  was  unable  to  rally  his  men  for  another  attack 
and  withdrew.  The  Spanish  loss  is  reported  to  have  been 
nearly  300  killed  and  about  400  wounded.  Among  the 
killed  were  many  Spanish  officers,  and  Segura  himself  was 
slightly  wounded. 

On  January  17  a  Spanish  gunboat  was  sunk  by  means 
of  a  torpedo  in  the  Can  to  river,  Santiago  province.  A  de- 
tachment of  insurgents  was  threatening  the  fort  at  Guamo 
on  the  Cauto,  and  the  Spanish  commander  summoned  aid 
from  Manzanillo.  Two  gunboats,  the  Centhiela  and  the 
Relampago,  were  sent  up  the  river  to  protect  the  fort.  At 
Mango  the  Relamjxtgo  struck  a  torpedo:  there  was  a  violent 
explosion,  and  the  vessel  began  at  once  to  sink.  The  crew 
leaped  into  the  water,  and  sought  to  reach  the  Centinela  by 
swimming.  The  Cubans,  who  were  in  force  on  the  river 
banks,  directed  a  heavy  fire  on  the  fugitives  and  on  the  boats 
from  the  Centinela  sent  to  their  rescue.    But  very  few  of  the 
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Relampago's  men  or  of  those  belonging  to  the  Centinela  es- 
caped unwounded.  The  commander  and  the  second  en- 
gineer, with  three  seamen  of  the  Relampago,  were  killed; 
also  the  Centinela' s  boatswain. 

A  railway  train  from  Havana  for  Guanabacoa  was  de- 
railed near  Cambute,  jnst  outside  of  the  capital,  January 
16;  and  the  passengers  were  first  put  under  arrest  and  then 
liberated  by  the  young  insurgent  leader,  Nestor  Aranguren. 
Near  the  scene  of  this  daring  coup  stood  a  small  fort  or 
blockliouse,  with  a  Spanish  garrison.  Among  the  passen- 
gers were  ten  military  officers  and  several  soldiers.  The 
first  report  of  the  affair  that  reached  Havana  told  of  the 
summary  execution  of  these  military  passengers,  in  retalia- 
tion for  atrocities  committed  in  Guanabacoa  by  Colonel 
Fondeviela,  their  commander.  But  they  were  set  free 
without  conditions;  and  Captain  Blaul,  one  of  the  officers 
captured,  was  loud  in  praise  of  the  humanity  and  courtesy 
of  Colonel  Aranguren.  The  prisoners  were  escorted  to  the 
vicinity  of  their  own  posts.  The  effect  of  this  generous 
behavior  was  regarded  at  Havana  as  highly  favorable  to 
the  cause  of  the  revolutionists  both  in  Cuba  and  abroad. 

*'  By  this  act  of  self-restraint,"  writes  the  New  York  IleralcTs  cor- 
respondent at  Havana,  "  under  terrible  temptation,  for  the  officers 
who  were  captured  had  all  been  concerned  in-Fondeviela's  treatment 
of  pacificos,  which  has  been  undeniably  atrocious,  Aranguren  has 
achieved  the  belligerency  of  the  Cubans  and  a  status  for  them  not 
only  as  legal  combatants,  but  as  soldiers  who  are  capable  of  exercis- 
ing the  power  of  mercy  when,  humanly  speaking,  it  must  have  been 
difficult.  This  will  be  recognized  by  the  civilized  world,  and  does 
not  require  the  sanction  of  the  United  States  senate,  or  any  assem- 
blage however  august." 

A  week  later  an  attempt,  which  was  nearly  successful, 
was  made  to  capture  the  Spanish  commander-in-chief, 
General  Weyler.  Weyler,  with  the  column  of  Colonel 
Segura,  having  destroyed  by  fire  the  village  of  Quatro 
Caminos,  proceeded  toward  Gopaste,  eight  miles  out  on 
the  road  to  Guines.  Gopaste  was  reached  at  nightfall; 
and  a  corps  of  guides  was  sent  forward  to  reconnoitre, 
while  General  Weyler  and  the  main  force  halted  outside 
the  place.  Colonels  Aranguren  and  Arango  had  ordered 
a  number  of  insurgents  to  conceal  themselves  in  the  houses 
in  the  town  and  await  the  signal  for  action.  The  acci- 
dental discharge  of  a  rifle  gave  the  alarm  to  the  royalist 
scouts,  and  the  plan  was  frustrated.  General  Weyler  ar- 
rived in  Havana,  March  4,  from  his  reconnoisance  in  force 
through  the  provinces  of  Matanzas  and  Santa  Clara.  The 
military  situation  in  those  provinces  was  very  little  altered 
by  his  military  operations  there.     On  March  21  the  capt- 
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lire  of  the  important  town  of  llolgnin  by  the  insurgents 
was  announced  from  Havana  via  Tampa,  Fla. 

The  insurgent  general,  Rivera,  was  made  prisoner, 
March  28.  He  had  with  him  a  guard  of  about  100  men  at 
Cabezedas,  in  Pinar  del  Eio,  and  was  surprised  and  over- 
powered by  a  strong  Spanish  force  under  General  Hernan- 
dez Velasco.  General  Rivera  was  severely  wounded  in  the 
action.  It  was  ex- 
pected that  he  would 
be  tried  by  drumhead 
court-martial  and  im- 
mediately executed. 
But  at  Madrid  a  dis- 
l^osition  was  shown  to 
procure  his  conviction 
for  murder  and  in- 
cendiarism and  then 
to  pardon  him.  His 
fate  was  not  yet  de- 
cided when  the  first 
quarter  of  the  year 
as  closed. 

Rivera,  General 
Juan  Ruts,  successor  to 
(Jeneral  Antonio  Maceo,  is 
a  native  of  Porto  Rico, 
and  is  about  fifty  years  of 
age.  He  was  studying  law 
at  Barcelona  when  the  Ten 
Years'  war  began,  and  bad 
sbown  marked  aptitude 
for  literary  pursuits. 
Joining  an   expedition  to 

Cuba  in   1870,  be  became    calixto  garcia,  cuban  insurgent  general. 
secretary  to  General 

Calixto  Garcia  in  tbe  eastern  department,  but  soon  engaged  in  active 
service  as  commander  of  tbe  Holguin  battalion.  His  feats  of  arms 
were  sucb  as  reflected  lustre  on  tbe  poet  and  soldier.  His  services  in 
tbe  present  war  commenced  September  10,  1896,  wben  be  landed  an 
expedition  on  tbe  coast  of  Pinar  del  Rio. 

All  official  announcements  regarding  the  condition  of 
affairs  in  Pinar  del  Rio  have  for  two  or  three  months  rep- 
resented that  province  as  definitely  pacified.  But  evi- 
dence has  meanwhile  not  been  lacking  that  the  insurgents 
there  are  about  as  active  and  enterprising  as  ever.  On 
February  1,  a  pilot  engine  pulling  an  armored  car  was 
wrecked  completely  at  Bacunagua  by  the  explosion  of  two 
dynamite  bombs  under  a  culvert.  A  captain,  five  soldiers, 
and   four  civilians  were  killed.     All   trains   running   to 
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Guanabacoa  were  carrying  armored  cars  filled  with  troops. 
General  Weyler's  columns  in  Santa  Clara  province  were 
having  daily  encounters  with  bands  of  insurgents,  who 
dared  even  to  fire  on  the  main  body  of  the  Spanish  army. 
The  losses  on  either  side  were  inconsiderable;  but  the  con- 
tinual molestation  of  the  captain-general's  troops  gave 
proof  that  the  rebels  had  not  lost  heart.  The  outcome  of 
General  Weyler's  campaign  in  the  eastern  provinces  is  re- 
garded by  the  Havana  correspondent  of  the  London  Times 
as  not  very  encouraging  to  the  Spaniards: 

"  The  events  of  the  past  three  montlis,"  the  correspondent  writes, 
"  leave  serious  doubt  as  to  the  ability  of  the  Spanish  commanders  to 
cope  successfully  with  the  difficulties  before  them.  After  the  death 
of  Maceo  a  couple  of  weeks  of  comparative  inaction  followed.  Gen- 
eral Weyler  completely  failed  to  take  advantage  of  the  shock  caused 
to  the  rebels  by  the  loss  of  their  boldest  leader.  Then  the  Spanish 
commander-in-chief  decided  that,  Maceo  being  dead,  the  rebels  in 
Pinar  del  Rio  were  no  longer  an  important  factor,  basing  his  assump- 
tion on  the  fact  that  the  insurgents  made  no  further  attempt  to  con- 
centrate. A  more  fatal  error  General  Weyler  could  not  have  com- 
mitted. No  rebels  in  Pinar  del  Rio  have  surrendered,  no  arms  have 
been  captured,  only  some  250  men  have  been  killed  or  taken  pri- 
soners by  the  Spaniards.  General  Weyler  is,  however,  acting  as 
though  the  rebels  hajd  suffered  a  decisive  defeat,  and  is  withdrawing 
some  27,000  men  from  Pinar  del  Rio  for  service  in  Havana,  Matan- 
zas,  and  the  eastern  provinces.  Reliable  information  from  Pinar  del 
Rio  is  to  the  effect  that,  once  the  withdrawal  of  these  27,000  Span- 
iards is  effected,  the  rebels  will  assume  a  more  aggressive  policy,  the 
more  especially  so  as  they  have  been  reinforced  by  over  1,000  men 
from  the  east.  In  the  province  of  Matanzas  there  are  some  8,000 
rebels  scattered  over  the  country  in  small  groups,  in  Havana  about 
6,000,  in  Santa  Clara  probably  10,000  or  more.  The  instructions 
issued  by  the  rebel  commander-in-chief  to  the  different  commanders 
of  these  districts  are  of  a  most  positive  character.  The  insurgents 
are  to  avoid  fighting  on  all  possible  occasions;  they  are  only  to  return 
fire  when  such  is  absolutely  necessary  in  self  defense;  wherever  they 
can  do  so  they  are  to  prevent  any  work  being  done  on  plantations; 
they  are  to  harass  columns  of  troops  when  such  can  be  done  without 
any  great  danger  to  themselves." 

Resources  of  the  Insurgents. — A  special  corres- 
pondent of  the  New  York  Herald,  at  the  end  of  Februar}^, 
made  a  report  on  the  resources  of  the  Cubans  in  war  ma- 
terial, food,  and  medicines,  which  may  aid  in  forming  a 
judgment  as  to  their  ability  to  continue  the  war. 

He  puts  at  125,000  the  number  of  soldiers  and  civilians  depend- 
ent on  the  insurgents'  commissariat  for  food  supply.  In  the  eastern 
provinces,  where  the  Spanish  columns  operate  only  when  necessity 
compels,  the  inhabitants  are  in  no  danger  from  want  of  provisions. 
Nevertheless  in  Santiago  the  cattle  have  practically  disappeared;  but 
of  potatoes,  yucca,  and  yams,  there  is  abundance.  There  is  no  short- 
age of  cattle  in  Camaguey,  but  there  vegetables  are  scarce.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  Las  Villas.     In  Matanzas  the  food  supply  of  the 
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insurgents  is  nearly  exhausted,  while  Havana  and  Pinar  del  Rio  are 
steadily  approaching  the  same  condition.  The  insurgents,  wherever 
they  are  in  control,  compel  all  pacificos  to  labor  two  hours  each  day 
in  the  clearings  reserved  for  raising  vegetables  for  the  active  forces. 
This  does  well  in  the  east,  but  is  hardly  practicable  in  the  west, 
where  the  situation  of  the  insurgents  is  more  precarious.  In  Cama- 
guey  General  Gomez's  requisitions  on  the  local  authorities  cannot 
with  impunity  be  disregarded;  and  supplies  of  vegetables,  cattle,  and 
salt  are  usually  forthcoming.  Luxuries — coft'ee,  sugar,  tobacco,  rum 
— are  in  plenty  in  most  of  the  camps. 

The  outfit  of  the  soldier  is  largely  obtained  from  the  workshops 
set  up  by  the  insurgents  in  the  eastern  districts.  Hides  are  collected 
and  tanned;  and  saddles,  shoes,  belts,  cartridge  boxes,  scabbards,  etc., 
are  manufactured.  In  the  armory  works,  arms  are  made  and  repaired. 
The  supply  of  clothing  is  far  below  a  decent  minimum,  and  no  means 
exist  in  the  country  for  bettering  the  conditions  in  this  respect. 

Scarcity  of  medicines  prevails  everywhere.  The  chief  of  the 
medical  corps  has  endeavored,  not  without  success,  to  provide  indige- 
nous substitutes  for  the  ordinary  medicinal  agents.  He  claims  to 
have  discovered  a  valuable  febrifuge;  and  an  extract  of  cedar  wood 
gives  good  results  in  pulmonary  complaints.  A  preparation  of  the 
fibres  of  the  ceibatree  serves  very  well  in  the  lack  of  absorbent  cotton. 

A  very  important  addition  was  made  to  the  insurgents' 
stores  of  war  material  toward  the  end  of  Marcli,  when  the 
steamer  Laiirada  landed  at  the  port  of  Banes  on  the  north 
coast  of  Santiago  three  dynamite  guns,  one  Hotchkiss  gun, 
twelve  pieces  of  field  artillery,  2^000,000  cartridges,  to- 
gether with  torpedoes. 

A  Project  of  Reform. — The  queen  regent  of  Spain 
signed  a  decree,  February  4,  instituting  certain  refdrms 
of  government  in  Cuba.  The  salient  features  of  the  pro- 
posed reforms  are  these: 

Formation  of  a  council  of  administration,  to  consist  of  thirty-five 
members,  of  whom  twenty-one  are  to  be  chosen  by  popular  vote;  six 
by  municipal  and  provincial  authorities;  the  rest  will  represent  the 
magistracy,  the  church,  the  university,  and  the  legislative  body  (sena- 
tors or  deputies).  If  the  governor-general  disapproves  any  measure 
desired  by  the  municipal  and  provincial  councils,  there  is  appeal  to 
the  council  of  administration  and  finally  to  the  Spanish  minister  for 
the  colonies.  The  municipal  judges  are  named  by  the  municipal  and 
provincial  councils.  The  budget  and  the  customs  are  under  the 
control  of  the  council  of  administration,  but  imports  from  Spain 
must  have  a  protection  of  forty  per  cent  against  foreign  goods.  The 
customs  officers  must  be  Cubans.  The  higher  officials  are  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor-general:  they  must  be  Cubans  or  Spaniards 
of  two  years'  residence  in  Cuba. 

In  the  summary  of  the  decree  as  telegraphed  from 
Madrid,  is  this  clause: 

"The  government  reserves  full  power  to  maintain  public  order, 
and  may  adopt  measures  even  against  these  reforms  whenever  silch 
measures  may  be  needed  to  suppress  rebellious  movements." 

The  scheme  made  a  bad   impression  in  Spain:  it  is 
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deemed  a  surrender  of  the  whole  cause  to  the  Cubans. 

The  United  States  and  Cuba. — In  support  of  the 
judgment  of  Mr.  Olney  regarding  the  power  of  the  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  in  the  matter  of  recognition  of 
the  Cuban  republican  government  (Vol.  6,  p.  807),  a 
memorandum  prepared  in  the  department  of  state  was  pre- 
sented to  the  senate,  January  5,  giving  a  history  of  the 
recognition  of  new  governments  by  the  United  States  from 
1789  to  1897. 

The  document  goes  to  show  that  in  the  act  of  recognition  the  ex- 
ecutive is  not  the  organ  of  the  legislative  but  exercises  an  original 
and  independent  authority.  The  first  act  of  recognition  was  the  re- 
ception by  President  George  Washington  of  Mr.  Genet,  in  1793,  as 
representative  of  the  French  republic.  There  was  no  consultation 
with  the  senate,  no  direction  given  by  the  senate,  no  approval  asked 
of  the  senate:  the  act  was  the  act  of  the  president  only.  In  1804  the 
state  department,  without  advice  or  consent  of  the  senate,  dispatched, 
in  the  name  of  the  president,  to  Mr.  Armstrong,  American  minister 
at  Paris,  credentials  in  blank,  which  he  was  to  fill  out  in  due  form 
and  present  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon  when  satisfactory  evidence 
should  approve  that  the  empire  was  in  possession  of  the  powers  of 
the  government  of  France.  A  similar  course  was  pursued  ten  years 
later  on  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons.  The  French  republic  of 
1848,  while  yet  the  government  was  only  provisional,  was  recog- 
nized by  the  American  minister,  Mr  Rush,  without  awaiting  instruc- 
tions from  Washington.  When  the  president  was  advised  of  Rush's  ac- 
tion, he  approved  it  and  commended  the  minister's  alacrity  in  being  the 
first  of  the  foreign  ministers  in  Paris  to  recognize  the  new  republic. 
When  that  republic  gave  way  to  the  empire  under  Louis  Napoleon, 
Mr.  Rives,  American  minister  at  Paris,  was  instructed  by  the  secre- 
tary of  state  at  Washington  to  renew  to  the  new  head  of  the  French 
nation  the  assurance  that  ' '  the  United  States  gladly  recognizes  the 
right  of  every  nation  to  determine  its  own  form  of  government." 
After  the  downfall  of  Napoleon  III.  in  1870,  Mr.  Washburne,  Ameri- 
can minister  at  Paris,  was  instructed  by  the  secretary  of  state  to  rec- 
Gognize  ambetta's  provisional  government  if  found  to  be  "  in  posses- 
sion and  control "  of  the  powers  of  the  French  state. 

Very  many  other  instances  are  cited  of  similar  action  by  the  ex- 
ecutive at  Washington  in  recognizing  new  governments  without  any 
reference  to  the  senate. 

Ricardo  Ruiz,  a  physician  resident  in  Guanabacoa  and 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  died  in  the  prison  of  that 
place  under  suspicious  circumstances:  his  friends  charged 
that  he  had  been  for  weeks  treated  with  inhumanity  by 
his  jailors.  Soon  after  Ruiz's  death,  Mr.  Olney,  on 
February  21,  directed  the  American  minister  at  Madrid, 
Mr.  Taylor,  to  demand  of  the  Spanish  government  a  full 
inquiry  into  the  case. 

While  in  the  United  States  senate  a  joint  resolution 
was  under  consideration,  demanding  the  immediate  and 
unconditional  release  of  Julio  Sanguily,  American  citizen. 
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from  imprisonment  in  Cuba,  a  communication  was  re- 
ceived from  Secretary  Olney  inclosing  a  note  from  the 
Spanish  minister,  Seiior  de  Lome,  dated  February  22, 
in  which  Mr.  Olney  was  advised  that  when  Sanguily  should 
have  withdrawn  his  appeal  from  the  judgment  of  the  court 
which  condemned  him,  a  pardon  would  be  granted  him. 
Sanguily  and  his  counsel  complied  with  this  condition, 
whereupon  the  former  was  set  free  from  prison  and  re- 
turned to  the  United  States. 

Federal  Judge  Locke  at  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  rendered 
judgment  in  the  case  of  the  United  States  against  the 
steamer  Three  Friends  (Vol.  6,  p.  799)  for  violation  of  the 
neutrality  laws.  He  held  that  no  state  of  war  existed  in 
Cuba,  and  that  no  United  States  law  had  been  violated. 
The  vessel  was  ordered  to  be  released  from  detention  by 
the  marshal  if  no  new  libel  were  filed  within  ten  days. 
Officials  in  the  department  of  jutice  at  Washington  ex- 
pressed confidence  that  the  decision  of  Judge  Locke  would 
be  reversed. 
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Cecil  Rhodes  Under  Examination.— The  presence 
of  Mr.  Rhodes  in  Cape  Town  on  his  way  to  London  in 
compliance  with  the  summons  of  the  English  parliament 
to  explain  his  action  in  connection  with  Dr.  Jameson^s  in- 
vasion of  the  South  African  Eepublic,  gave  occasion  to  a 
great  public  display  of  the  popular  sentiment  toward  him. 
He  was  banqueted;  civic  bodies  and  semi-public  associa- 
tions honored  him  with  addresses;  the  town  council  con- 
gratulated him  on  "  the  courage  and  skill  he  had  shown 
in  making  peace  with  the  natives  ^^ — Matabeles  and  Ma- 
shonas  (Vol.  6,  p.  578);  and  the  hope  was  expressed  that 
he  might  return  speedily  to  Africa  to  ''devote  his  great 
powers  to  the  material  development  of  the  vast  industrial 
settlement  in  the  north  [Rhodesia]  with  which  his  name  is 
associated." 

These  honors  to  Mr.  Rhodes  gave  deep  umbrage  to  the 
people  of  the  Transvaal;  and,  on  New  Year's  day,  a  nu- 
merous deputation  of  citizens,  in  calling  on  President 
Kriiger  to  pay  their  respects,  thus,  through  their  spokes- 
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man,  Judge  Jorrsen,  condemned  the  action  of  the  Cape 
Colonists  in  glorifying  the  man  who  is  deemed  primarily 
responsible  for  Dr.  Jameson^s  raid: 

"  We  do  not  presume  to  make  to  your  Honor  any  suggestions  of 
a  political  character,  but  we  must  declare  as  loudly  and  distinctly  as 
possible  that  we  can  find  no  words  to  express  our  feelings  in  regard 
to  the  position  taken  up  during  the  last  few  days  by  Cape  Colony. 
The  chief  criminal  in  that  despicable  assault  on  our  country  was  un- 
doubtedly Cecil  Rhodes. 
A  few  months  ago  a  par- 
liamentary commission 
found  itself  forced  to  give 
the  following  verdict: 
That  the  part  taken  by 
Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes  in  the 
organization  of  the  raid 
made  by  Dr.  Jameson  was 
not  in  accord  with  his  du- 
ties as  prime  minister  of 
the  colony.  This  was  only 
six  months  ago,  and  that 
same  man  is  now  being 
feasted  during  a  tri- 
umphal progress  through 
the  colony.  In  the  east, 
in  the  west,  at  small 
towns,  and  in  the  princi- 
pal towns,  he  is  glorified 
as  the  hero  of  the  day,  and 
even  more  as  the  hero  of 
the  morrow,  regarding 
whose  return  to  South 
Africa  people  expect 
everything.  This  is  an 
insult  to  you,  to  us,  to  the 
whole  republic." 

Arriving  in  Eng- 
land, Mr.  Rhodes  dis- 
creetly refused  to  re- 
ceive any  banquet  or  other  demonstration,  and  declined 
to  communicate  in  any  way  with  the  public  press  or  its 
agents. 

The  examination  of  Mr.  Rhodes  by  the  committee  of 
parliament,  though  intended  to  elicit  important  facts,  was 
rendered  almost  farcical  owing  to  the  freedom  of  repartee 
permitted  to  the  distinguished  witness  with  full  assent  of 
the  leading  examiners  and  the  whole  committee.  In  a 
summary  of  the  proceedings  of  the  fourth  sitting  of  the 
committee  occur  these  amusing  passages: 

Mr.  Rhodes  having  had  a  certain  speech  of  President  Kriiger  read 
by  the  clerk,  Mr.  Labouchere,  of  the  committee,  suggested  that  the 
speech  was  an  after-dinner  one. 
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"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Rhodes,  "  but  Kriiger  dj^nks  only  water,"  a  re 
tort  which  caused  some  laughter  at  the  expense  of  the  member  for 
Northampton.  Mr.  Labouchere  found  himself  very  frequently  in  the 
position  of  examined  and  not  of  examiner. 

"  This  will  give  you  the  hang  of  it,"  said  Mr.  Rhodes,  beginning 
one  of  his  speeches;  and  later  on  he  gave  Mr.  Labouchere  a  lecture 
on  political  economy. 

But  the  best  thing  of  the  day  was  when  Mr.  Rhodes,  in  reply  to 
a  question  as  to  what  he  thought  of  the  raid,  took  up  a  speech  deliv- 
ered by  Mr.  Labouchere  in  the  house  ^_^ 
of  commons  on  the  subject  of  Crete, 
and  read  it  through  with  a  running 
commentary  to  the  effect  that  if  Jo- 
hannesburg and  Kriiger  were  substi- 
tuted for  Crete  and  the  sultan,  those 
were  exactly  his  sentiments. 

And  thus  the  contest  of  wits 
went  on  unchecked.  After  a 
while  Mr.  Labouchere  touched 
on  Mr.  Rhodes's  financial  re- 
lations to  the  Chartered  Com- 
pany, but  Sir  Michael  Hicks- 
Beach  protested  that  the  ques- 
tion was  outside  the  immediate 
inquiry.  Yet  the  London 
Times  of  January  29  understood 
that  the  committee  was  desirous 
of  obtaining  full  information  regarding  the  company's 
^'  methods  of  finance  as  well  as  its  principles  of  adminis- 
tration." In  the  official  program  of  the  investigation, 
among  the  matters  to  be  inquired  into  is  named  "the  dis- 
tribution and  manijiulation  of  the  shares  of  the  company." 
Before  the  examination  was  commenced  it  was  naively  be- 
lieved by  some  influential  organs  of  public  opinion  that  it 
Avould  rival  the  famous  trial  of  Warren  Hastings.  A  spec- 
tator present  at  the  sessions  of  the  committee  writes  thus 
of  the  bearing  of  the  examiners  and  the  examined: 

"Mr.  Rhodes's  personality  utterly  dominated  the  committee, 
some  of  whose  members  looked  shamefaced  when  he  lectured  them 
on  the  position  in  South  Africa." 

Both  in  the  committe  room  and  in  the  opposition  press 
complaint  was  frequently  made  that  the  investigation  was 
balked  in  various  ways,  and  that  witnesses  were  not  tell- 
ing "  the  truth  and  the  whole  truth."  On  March  12  Mr. 
Labouchere  made  an  effort  to  elicit  from  Sir  Graham 
Bower,  a  witness  and  formerly  imperial  secretary  at  the 
Cape,  the  facts  within  his  knowledge  regarding  the  al- 
leged sending  of  a  message  by  Mr.  Rhodes  to  Sir  Hercules 
Robinson,    the    imperial    high    commissioner    for  Cape 
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Colony.  Sir  Grahiim  said  he  could  not  recall  the  fact. 
As  Mr.  Labouchere  continued  to  demand  more  explicit 
answers,  the  chairman  interposed  and  ruled  against  him, 
whereupon  Mr.  Labouchere  said  he  believed  the  witness 
was  not  telling  the  truth. 

Here  Mr.  Cliamberlaiu  said  with  some  warmth: 

"The  committee  must  protect  the  witness  from  insult." 

Mr.  Labouchere — I  repeat  that  it  is 
my  opinion  that  the  witness  is  not  tell- 
ing the  truth. 

The  chairman — You  are  out  of 
order. 

Mr.  Labouchere — I  shall  move 
that  the  room  be  cleared  on  every 
opposed  question,  if  necessary.  I  am 
going  to  see  whether  this  inquiry  is 
a  sham  or  reality. 

The  chairman — This  is  not  the 
way  to  facilitate  business. 

Mr.  Labouchere — The  way  to  fa- 
cilitate business  is  to  let  me  ask  ques- 
tions. Then,  turning  to  the  witness, 
he  asked:  "  Did  Mr.  Rhodes  keep 
faith  by  informing  the  high  commis- 
''■'*'     ""^^  ^^""''^^^  sioner  of  his  intention  of  assisting  in 
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to  the  question,  whereupon  Mr.  Labouchere  asked:  "Do  you  decline 
to  speak  in  order  to  shield  yourself?  " 

Other  members  of  the  committee  interposed  at  this  point,  but 
Mr.  Labouchere  persisted  in  demanding  an  answer  to  his  question; 
and  the  witness  finally  said:  "  It  is  a  matter  of  opinion  whether  Mr. 
Rhodes  kept  his  word  oriQot.     I  decline  to  say  further. " 

In  reply  to  a  question  by  Sir  William  Harcourt  the  witness  said 
he  did  not  think  that  Mr.  Rhodes  had  co-operated  with  the  high  com- 
missioner in  such  a  way  as  could  have  averted  the  raid. 

The  New  York  Nation,  after  weighing  the  official  ver- 
batim report  of  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes's  examination,  passes 
this  deliberate  judgment  on  the  man  and  his  career: 

"Cecil  Rhodes  is,  in  truth,  the  perfect  type  and  flowering  of  a 
form  of  statesmanship  and  so-called  patriotism  which  is  too  common 
in  our  day  and  met  with  in  too  many  lands.  He  is  nothing  but  a 
pirate  in  a  high  hat  and  patent-leather  shoes.  Laws  and  treaties  are 
but  jests  to  him.  Anything  he  covets — be  it  another's  lands,  mines, 
or  country — is  fairly  his  if  he  can  get  it.  Rhodes  wanted  to  '  take ' 
the  Transvaal  because  he  'needs'  it.  Right  and  justice,  honor  and 
humanity,  are  things  to  smile  at.  These  are  the  sentiments,  this 
the  huge  imposture,  behind  the  clamor  in  so  many  countries  for  ter- 
ritorial expansion,  of  empire,  and  colonies,  and  islands,  simply  for 
expansion's  sake.  It  is  something  to  have  the  great  exponent  of 
these  doctrines  of  selfishness  and  lawlessness  stripped  of  his  romance, 
and  shown  to  be  the  cruel,  treacherous,  reckless  adventurer  he  is.  But 
his  counterpart  exists  in  nearly  every  powerful  nation  of  the  modern 
world;  and,  whether  known  as  jingo,  federationist,  annexationist,  or 
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plain  filibuster  and  pirate,  is  to  be  fought  by  all  those  who  place  good 
faith  and  law  above  lands,  and  mines,  and  guano  beds,  and  sugar 
plantations,  and  plenty  of  ships  and  offices,  and  enough  for  every- 
body and  something  left  over." 

In  the  Transvaal.— Berlin  advices  of  February  6, 
reported  the  occurrence  of  a  serious  dissension  between 
President  Kriiger  and  Dr.  Leyds,  his  secretary  of  state, 
Leyds  being  committed  to  the  project  of  effecting  the 
complete  independence  of  the 
republic,  with  absolute  control 
oi  its  foreign  relations,  while 
President  Kriiger  was  unwilling 
to  precipitate  the  question  of 
autonomy.  The  Vossische 
Zeitung  of  the  same  date  told 
of  the  ^^ feverish  haste"  with 
which  the  Transvaal  was  push- 
ing forward  work  on  the  forti- 
fications of  Pretoria,  the  capi- 
tal. The  war  feeling  was  re- 
ported to  be  rising  rapidly.  In 
the  middle  of  February  a  Ger- 
man company  possessing  a  land 
concession  in  Delagoa  bay  from 
Portugal  was  building  piers  and 
docks  on  the  shore  of  the  bay 
opposite  to  Louren^o  Marques;  and  every  steamer  from 
Europe  was  bringing  from  Germany  men,  arms,  and  am- 
munition for  the  Transvaal  Boers.  Pretoria  was  reported 
to  be  "full  of  young  Germans  eagerly  waiting  for  the 
raising  of  the  war  curtain,  which  could  not  long  be  delayed. 

The  demand  of  President  Kriiger  on  the  British  gov^ 
ernment  for  indemnification  for  loss  and  damage  sustained 
by  his  people  through  Dr.  Jameson's  raid  was  laid  before 
the  British  parliament  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  February  18. 

"  The  amount  of  President  Kriiger's  little  bill,"  says  the  London 
Times,  "provoked  much  laughter."  According  to  the  Times  the 
total  sum  demanded  is  £1,667,938  3s.  3d.,  whereof  one  million  is  for 
"moral  and  intellectual  damage,"  and  the  rest,  including  the  odd 
threepence,  for  "the  material  damage." 

By  an  act  of  the  volksraad  passed  February  25,  the  high 
(or  highest)  court  of  the  republic  was  placed  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  national  legislature;  so  that  henceforth 
the  volksraad  will  be  the  sole  ultimate  interpreter  of  its 
own  laws. 

On  the  passing  of  this  act  in  the  volksraad.  President 
Kriiger  and   the  chairman   of  that   body  made   ominous 
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speeches,  which,  according  to  the  London  Slandard's  cor- 
respondent, created  much  unrest. 

President  Kriiger  said  that  in  the  storm  that  was  brewing — im- 
pending war  with  England — the  people  would  rely  on  God's  help. 
The  government  would  enforce  the  act  and  all  other  acts  of  the  volks- 
raad  exactly  as  they  were  passed.  The  object  of  the  enemies  of  the 
Transvaal  was  to  efface  the  republic,  but  the  Lord  would  not  forsake 
his  people.  Mr.  Kriiger  was  soon  to  visit  the  Orange  Free  State  for 
the  purpose  of  discussing  with  President  Steyn  and  his  ministers  the 
project  of  a  closer  union  between  the  two  states. 

As  the  judges  of  the  high  court  disapproved  the  act, 
they  closed  the  doors  of  that  tribunaL  The  president,  it 
was  expected,  would  virtually  abolish  the  high  court  and 
appoint  a  bench  of  more  complaisant  magistrates.  But 
before  the  end  of  March  the  court  made  submission  to  the 
law  and  the  constitution. 

On  receipt  in  London  of  intelligence  of  the  passing  of 
the  act,  the  British  secretary  for  the  colonies,  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain, it  was  reported,  notified  President  Kriiger  tliat 
the  new  legislation  amounted  to  a  breach  of  the  London 
convention.  Inasmuch  as  under  the  act  any  judgment  of 
the  high  court  can  be  annulled  by  the  volksraad,  all  con- 
tracts and  concessions  are  made  unsafe.  British  news- 
papers loudly  denounce  the  act  as  intended  to  enable  Presi- 
dent Kriiger  ^^to  put  the  screws ^^  on  the  people  at  the 
Johannesburg  mines  in  the  event  of  a  refusal  of  the  Brit- 
ish government  to  pay  for  the  loss  and  damage  done  to 
the  Boers  by  Jameson's  raiders.  It  was  regarded  as  sig- 
nificant, that  immediately  after  the  passing  of  the  act  a 
battalion  of  the  Suffolk  regiment,  750  men,  was  ordered 
to  leave  England  for  the  Cape.  According  to  the  London 
Ouardian  General  Lord  Wolseley  considers  that  20,000 
British  troops  will  suffice  to  conquer  the  Boers.  But  last 
year  the  official  estimate  of  the  force  necessary  was  50,000 
men;  and  the  Boers'  armaments  have  been  mightily 
strengthened  since  then. 

President  Kriiger  paid  his  visit  to  the  president  of  the 
Orange  Free  State  early  in  March. 

In  a  speech  at  Blomfontein,  March  12,  he  expressed  his  convic- 
tion that  in  the  event  of  war  with  England  the  Boers  would  be  vic- 
torious. Recalling  memories  of  the  war  for  Boer  independence,  the 
old  man,  who  had  then  served  in  the  ranks,  said  that  though  his  bul- 
lets had  sometimes  missed,  in  other  cases  they  "  very  neatly  shot 
Englishmen  through  the  head."  In  the  course  of  his  reply  to  an  ad- 
dress of  welcome  from  the  people  of  Blomfontein  on  his  arrival  at 
that  capital,  March '9,  President  Kriiger  uttered  a  few  words  which, 
being  telegraphed  to  the  Cape  and  to  England,  gave  deep  offense. 
President  Steyn,  in  the  speech  of  welcome,  had  characterized  Mr.  Krii- 
ger as  the  foremost  and  ablest  statesman  of  South  Africa,  and  spoke 
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strongly  in  favor  of  unity  between  the  two  republics.  The  fullest  re- 
port at  this  writing  accessible,  of  President  Kriiger's  response,  is  to 
the  effect  that  he  was  not  there  to  work  against  the  rights  of  the 
queen  of  England.  Time  would  show  that  he  had  alivays  defended 
the  queen  and  he  had  counseled  his  people  to  respect  her.  He  knew 
that  he  had  to  abide  by  the  London  convention.  Here  came  in  the 
incriminated  passage,  and  here  the  witnesses  and  the  interpreters  are 
sorely  at  variance.  One  account  has  it  that  after  "  London  Conven- 
tion" he  continued  with  "but  the  queen  was  "■  eene  Kwaaje  vrouw," 
so  that  it  was  necessary  to  deal  with  the  question  of  closer  union  with 
the  utmost  caution.  He  hoped  one  day  to  see  a  union  of  the  whole 
of  Africa." 

Of  the  Dutch  words  above  the  London  Times  says  that  they  con- 
stitute "a  curious  allusion  to  the  queen;"  and  adds,  "The  Boer 
language  would  seem  to  be  one  either  of  great  subtlety  or  of  primitive 
rudeness,  for  no  two  persons  are  agreed  upon  the  English  equivalent 
of  the  epithet  applied  to  her  Majesty."  In  the  report  of  the  speech 
given  above  the  three  Dutch  words  are  rendered  "a  difficult  woman." 
Other  interpreters  seem  to  have  rendered  kwaaje  "cranky,"  or  fierce, 
quarrelsome,  passionate;  but  Mr.  John  Johnson  writes  from  Brussels 
that  it  might  mean  "  incorrigibly  bad." 

According  to'another  report  of  the  speech  the  unfortunate  ex- 
pression has  this  genesis:  Mr.  Kriiger  was  on  the  point  of  making  a 
further  reference  to  the  position  of  Great  Britain,  when  he  checked 
himself  and  said  jocosely,  sotto  voce,  to  the  chairman  of  the  meeting: 
Jk  zal  liet  maar  liever  laaten  hlymn.  Hare  Majestie  is  een  kicaaje 
vrouw — i.e.,  "I  would  rather  leave  the  subject  alone.  Her  Majesty 
is  a  determined  woman." 

At  Cape  Town  it  was  believed  in  official  circles  that 
during  Mr.  Kriiger's  visit  the  basis  of  a  federal  union  of 
the  two  republics  was  arranged.  This  union,  it  was  con- 
fessed, would  seriously  aggravate  the  situation.  A  tele- 
gram to  the  London  Daily  Mail,  March  16,  from  Cape 
Town,  reported  that  all  the  British  troops  there  had  been 
ordered  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  for  emergencies. 
Energetic  anti-British  utterances  of  the  Transvaal  news- 
papers were  quoted  in  the  dispatch  to  the  Mail. 
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CURRENCY  REFORM. 

A  GITATION  for  reform  of  the  evils  in  the  present  cur- 
rency system  of  the  United  States  has  been  continued; 
but  nothing  definite  has  yet  been  accomplished  beyond  the 
effecting  of  an  organization  aiming  to  induce  congress  to 
take  the  steps  requisite  to  inform  itself  as  to  the  country's 
monetary  needs. 

The  Indianapolis  Convention. — Pursuant  to  a  call 
issued  by  the  preliminary  conference  held  in  Indiana- 
polis, Ind.,  in  December,  1896  (Vol.  6,  p.  846),  and  with 
the  same  objects  in  view,  a  national  monetary  confer- 
ence met  in  that  city  January  12  and  13.  The  delegates 
enrolled  numbered  270,  representing  the  trade  and  commer- 
cial organizations  of  sixty-four  cities  in  twenty-six  states. 
The  representation  from  the  South,  and  more  particularly 
the  West,  is  said  to  have  been  disappointing.  Ex-Governor 
E.  0.  Stannard  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  was  temporary  chair- 
man. Permanent  organization  was  effected  with  0.  Stuart 
Patterson,  dean  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  as  chair- 
man or  president  with  a  vice-president  from  each  state  rep- 
resented, and  Evans  Woolen  of  Indianapolis  as  secretary. 

The  purpose  of  the  gathering  was  to  set  before  con- 
gress and  the  country  the  important  political  fact  that 
the  business  men  of  the  nation  demand  a  system  of  bank- 
ing and  of  currency  which  shall  be  free  from  the  evils  of 
the  present  arrangement.  The  essentials  of  reform  as  em- 
bodied in  the  resolutions  adopted,  were: 

1.  The  unequivocal  maintenance  of  the  present  gold  standard; 

2.  The  ultimate  retirement  of  all  classes  of  United  States  notes 
by  a  gradual  and  steady  process  which  shall  take  the  United  States 
treasury  out  of  the  banking  business;  and 

3.  That  a  banking  system  shall  be  provided,  which  shall  fur- 
nish credit  facilities  to  every  portion  of  the  country,  and  a  safe  and 
elastic  circulation. 

Following  is  the  text  of  the  proposals  unanimously  rec- 
ommended by  the  committee  an  resolutions  (H.  H.  Hanna 
of  Indianapolis,  chairman),  and  finally  adopted  by  the  con- 
ference, after  an  animated  debate  with  only  two  or  three 
negative  votes: 

"This  conference  declares  that  it  has  become  absolutely  necess- 
ary that  a  consistent,  straightforward,  and  deliberately  planned  mone- 
tary system  shall  be  inaugurated,  the  fundamental  basis  of  which 
should  be: 

"1.     That  the  present  gold  standard  should  be  maintained. 

"  2.  That  steps  should  be  taken  to  insure  the  ultimate  retirement 
of  all  classes  of  United  States  notes  by  a  grac'ual  and  steady  process, 
so  as  to  avoid  injurious  contraction  of  the  currency  or  disturbance  of 
the  business  interests  of  the  country,  and  that,  in  such  retirement, 
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pi*ovision  stould  be  made  for  a  separation  of  tlie  revenue  and  note 
issue  departments  of  the  treasury. 

"3.  That  a  banking  system  should  be  provided  which  should 
furnish  credit  facilities  to  every  portion  of  the  country  and  a  safe  and 
elastic  circulation,  and  especially  with  a  view  to  securing  such  a  dis- 
tribution of  the  loanable  capital  of  the  country  as  will  tend  to  equal- 
ize the  rat«)s  of  interest  in  all  parts  thereof. 

"  For  the  purpose  of  effectively  promoting  the  above  objects: 

' '  Resolved.  That  fifteen  members  of  this  conference  be  appointed 
by  the  chairman  to  act  as  an  executive  committee  while  this  conven- 
tion is  not  in  session,  with  full  power  of  this  convention.  The  ex- 
ecutive committee  shall  have  the  power  to  increase  its  membership  to 
any  number  not  exceeding  forty-five,  and  five  members  thereof  shall 
at  all  times  constitute  a  quorum  of  said  committee.  The  executive 
committee  shall  have  special  charge  of  the  solicitation,  receipt,  and 
disbursement  of  contributions  voluntarily  made  for  all  purposes;  shall 
have  the  power  to  call  this  convention  together  again  when  and 
where  it  may  seem  best  to  said  committee  to  do  so;  and  said  commit- 
tee shall  continue  in  office  with  power  to  fill  vacancies  until  dis- 
charged at  a  future  meeting  of  this  convention. 

"'Resolved.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  this  executive  commit- 
tee to  endeavor  to  procure  at  the  special  session  of  congress,  which  it 
is  understood  will  be  called  in  March  next,  legislation  calling  for  the 
appointment  of  a  monetary  commission  by  the  president  to  consider 
the  entire  question  and  to  report  to  congress  at  the  earliest  day  pos- 
sible; or,  failing  to  secure  the  above  legislation,  they  are  hereby  au- 
thorized and  empowered  to  select  a  commission  of  eleven  members 
according  to  rules  and  plans  set  forth  in  the  suggestions  submitted  to 
the  convention  by  Mr.  Hanna,  of  Indianapolis,  as  follows: 

"Article  I.  The  committee  shall  consist  of  eleven  members, 
to  be  named  by  the  executive  committee  appointed  by  this  convention. 
The  executive  committee  shall  have  power  to  fill  vacancies  in  the 
commission  as  they  may  occur. 

"  Article  II,  The  first  meeting  of  the  commission  shall  be  held 
at  a  time  and  place  to  be  designated  by  the  executive  committee  of 
this  convention,  in  a  call  to  be  issued  therefor;  and  at  such  meeting 
the  commission  shall  organize  by  the  election  of  such  officers  and  the 
adoption  of  such  rules  and  bylaws  for  its  own  government  as  may  be 
agreed  to  by  a  majority  of  its  members;  and  thereafter  it  shall  be  gov- 
ernea  by  such  rules  and  bylaws,  subject  to  these  articles. 

"  Article  III.  All  rules  and  bylaws  of  the  commission  and  all  its 
proceedings  shall  be  directed  toward  the  accomplishment  of  the  ob- 
jects of  its  creation,  which  are  to  make  a  thorough  investigation  of  the 
monetary  affairs  and  needs  of  this  country  in  all  relations  and  aspects, 
and  to  make  appropriate  suggestions  as  to  any  evils  found  to  exist 
and  the  remedies  therefor;  and  no  limit  is  placed  upon  the  scope  of 
such  inquiry  or  the  manner  of  conducting  the  same,  excepting  only 
that  the  expenses  therefor  shall  not  exceed  the  sums  set  apart  for 
such  purpose  by  the  executive  committee. 

"  Article  IV.  The  executive  committee  of  the  convention  shall 
use  so  much  of  the  voluntary  contributions  made  to  it  as  may  be 
available  for  that  purpose  to  defray  all  necessary  expenses  of  the 
commission,  and  shall  notify  the  commission  from  time  to  time  of 
the  amount  available,  in  order  that  it  may  regulate  its  expenditures 
accordingly;  and  no  liability  shall  attach  to  said  commission  or  to  this 
convention  beyond  the  amount  so  notified. 

"Article  V.    When  the  labors  of  this  commission  have  been 
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completed  as  far  as  practicable,  the  executive  committee,  if  it  deems 
it  advisable,  shall  issue  a  call  to  bring  this  convention  together  again 
at  a  time  and  place  designated  in  such  call;  and  at  the  meeting  so 
convoked  the  committee  shall  make  report  of  its  doings  and  sugges- 
tions in  such  manner  and  form  as  it  shall  deem  best  adapted  to  pre- 
sent the  same  to  this  convention  and  its  members  for  action;  and  if 
legislation  is  deemed  advisable  shall  accompany  such  report  with  a 
draft  of  such  bill  or  bills  providing  for  such  legislation. 

Resolved.  That  all  resolutions  and  communications  as  to  methods 
of  currency  reform  which  have  been  presented  to  this  convention  be 
referred  to  such  commission  when  formed." 

Congressman  J.  H.  Walker  of  Massachusetts,  chairman 
of  the  house  committee  on  banking  and  currency,  opposed 
the  resolutions,  declaring  in  substance  that  the  proposed 
financial  legislation  could  not  obtain  consideration  prior 
to  the  assembling  of  the  56th  congress,  and  that  the  ac- 
tion of  the  convention  would  tie  the  hands  of  the  banking 
and  currency  committee.  Hon.  Charles  S.  Fairchild  of 
New  York,  ex-secretary  of  the  treasury,  and  Congressman 
C.  N.  Fowler  of  New  Jersey,  a  member  of  the  house  com- 
mittee on  banking  and  currency,  were  also  among  the 
principal  speakers  at  the  gathering. 

After  the  above  resolutions  had  been  adopted  under 
the  previous  question,  the  conference  adjourned  subject 
to  call  of  the  executive  committee. 

During  the  last  week  in  March  the  executive  commit- 
tee of  fifteen,  appointed  by  Chairman  Patterson,  assembled 
in  Washington  to  enter  upon  the  discliarge  of  its  first 
duty,  that  of  impressing  upon  the  members  of  the  55tli 
congress  the  necessity  for  a  prompt  revision  of  the  cur- 
rency system  of  the  country.  The  results  of  its  efforts 
belong  to  another  quarter. 

International  Bimetallism. — It  is  not  yet  known 
what  degree  of  success  attended  the  recent  mission  to  Eu- 
rope of  Senator  Wolcott  of  Colorado.  He  went,  it  will  be 
remembered  (Vol.  6,  p.  849),  presumably  for  the  purpose 
of  sounding  sentiment  as  to  the  possibility  of  an  interna- 
tional agreement.  In  his  absence  the  bill  introduced  by 
him  under  instructions  from  the  reiDublican  caucus  of  the 
senate,  passed  both  houses  of  congress  and  became  a  law. 

It  authorizes  the  president  to  call  an  international  monetary  con- 
ference with  a  view  to  securing  an  agreement  fixing  the  ratio  of  value 
of  gold  and  silver,  and  free  coinage  of  both  metals  at  that  ratio;  to 
accept  a  similar  call  from  any  other  country;  to  appoint  commission- 
ers to  represent  the  United  States  at  such  conference;  or,  if  direct 
diplomatic  negotiation  shall  seem  to  him  preferable  to  a  conference, 
to  appoint  special  commissioners  or  envoys  to  negotiate  diplomatically 
with  other  countries  for  an  agreement. 

The  last  alternative  was  added  to  the  bill  by  a  house  amendment. 
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For  text  of  the  measure  and  an  account  of  incidents  connected  witli 
its  passage,  see  beading  below  entitled  "Monetary  Conference  Bill  " 
in  article  on  "  The  Work  of  Congress." 

The  prospect  of  an  international  agreement  in  the  im- 
mediate future,  providing  for  a  larger  coinage  use  of  sil- 
ver at  a  fixed  ratio  of  value  to  gold,  is  everywhere  con- 
sidered very  slight.  All,  it  is  generally  admitted,  depends 
upon  the  attitude  of  England;  but  it  seems  hardly  cred- 
ible that  now,  anv  more  than  at  the  time  of  the  Brussels 
monetary  conference  of  1892  (Vol.  2,  pp.  220,  338),  the 
English  government  will  be  willing  to  entertain  seriously 
any  project  for  compromising  the  principles  of  the  single 
gold  standard.  However,  the  obtaining  of  some  conces- 
sions has  apparently  been  brought  within  the  range  of  pos- 
sibilities by  recent  developments  in  India.  Among  these 
possible  concessions  are  mentioned:  the  reopening  of  the 
Indian  mints  to  free  coinage  of  silver,  which  would  ease 
the  stringency  of  the  money  markets  in  Bombay,  Calcutta, 
and  other  centres,  and,  by  lowering  the  rates  of  exchange, 
tend  to  reduce  the  risks  of  a  large  export  of  gold  from 
England;  the  coinage  outright  in  England  of  a  large 
amount  of  silver,  say  £5,000,000;  and  an  increase  of  silver 
deposits  in  the  Bank  of  England  to  the  extent  of  say 
twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  reserve. 

Expedients  like  these  have  been  tried  before,  and  have 
always  been  of  only  temporary  effect.  It  is  needless  to 
add,  that  in  the  absence  of  a  definite  international  agree- 
ment fixing  a  coinage  ratio  of  gold  and  silver,  none  of 
these  concessions  could  do  more  than  prevent  for  a  lim- 
ited time  a  recurrence  of  evils  like  those  which  have  re- 
sulted in  the  past  from  the  depression  and  fluctuation  of 
silver. 
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THE  TARIFF  QUESTION. 

T^HE  new  republican  administration  has  applied  itself 
diligently  to  the  discharge  of  what  it  considers  its  first 
duty — a  revision  of  the  tariff,  aiming,  in  the  words  of 
President  McKinley's  inaugural  address,  '^Ho  stop  deficien- 
cies by  the  restoration  of  that  protective  legislation  which 
has  always  been  the  firmest  prop  of  the  treasury."     This, 

together  with  the  pas- 
sage of  some  appro- 
priation bills  which 
had  failed  in  the  pre- 
ceding congress,  was 
the  primary  object  of 
the  assembling  of  the 
55th  congress  in  ex- 
traordinary session  on 
March  15,  nearly  nine 
months  before  its  reg- 
ular time  of  meet- 
ing. While  other 
matters  of  much  in- 
terest have  naturally 
been  brought  before 
the  legislative  body 
(see  article  below  on 
^^The  Work  of  Con- 
gress"), the  tariff 
question  has  engaged 
chief  attention  in 
the  house  and  be- 
fore the  country 
since  the  very  outset 
of  the  extraordinary 
session. 

The  President's  Message. — President  McKinley's 
first  message  to  congress,  read  on  the  opening  day  of  the 
special  session,  confined  itself  wholly  to  the  tariff,  and  to 
a  statement  of  ''  the  condition  in  which  we  find  the  reve- 
nues of  the  government,"  the  present  deficiency,  in  his 
opinion,  constituting  the  reason  why  a  revision  of  the  tariff 
along  protective  lines  is  *'  the  imperative  demand  of  the 
hour."  The  deficiency  has  already  continued  for  over 
three  years. 

"  We  find  by  the  reports  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,"  says  the 
president,  "that  the  revenues  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1892, 
from  all  sources,  were  $425,868,260.33,  and  the  expenditures  for  all 
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purposes  were  $415,953,806.56,  leaving  an  excess  of  receipts  over  ex- 
penditures of  $9,914,453.66.  During  that  fiscal  year,  $40,570,467.98. 
was  paid  upon  the  public  debt,  which  had  been  reduced  since  March  1, 
1889,  $259,076,890,  and  the  annual  interest  charge  decreased  $11,- 
684,570.60.  The  receipts  of  the  government  from  all  sources  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1893,  amounted  to  $461,716,561.94,  and 
its  expenditures  to  $450,374,887.65,  showing  an  excess  of  receipts 
over  expenditures  of  $2,341,674.29. 

"Since  that  time  the  receipts  of  no  fiscal  year,  and,  with  but  few 
exceptions,  of  no  month  of  any  fiscal  year,  have  exceeded  the  expen- 
ditures. The  receipts  of  the  government,  from  all  sources,  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1894,  were  $372,802,498.29,  and  its  ex- 
penditures, $442,605,758.87,  leaving  a  deficit,  the  first  since  the  re- 
sumption of  specie  payments,  of  $69,803,260.58.  Notwithstanding 
there  was  a  decrease  of  $16,769,128.78  in  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the 
government,  as  compared  with  the  previous  fiscal  year,  its  income 
was  still  not  sufficient  to  provide  for  its  daily  necessities,  and  the  gold 
reserve  in  the  treasury  for  the  redemption  of  greenbacks  was  drawn 
upon  to  meet  them.  But  this  did  not  suffice,  and  the  government 
then  resorted  to  loans  to  replenish  the  reserve. 

"In  February,  1894,  $50,000,000  in  bonds  were  issued,  and  in 
November  following  a  second  issue  of  $50,000,000  was  deemed  neces- 
sary. The  sum  of  $117,171,795  was  realized  by  the  sale  of  these 
bonds;  but  the  reserve  was  steadily  decreased,  until,  on  February  8, 
1895,  a  third  sale  of  $62,315,400  in  bonds,  for  $65,116,244,  was  an- 
nounced to  congress. 

"The  receipts  of  the  government  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1895,  were  $390,373,203.30,  and  the  expenditures  $433,178,426.48, 
showing  a  deficit  of  $42,805,223.18.  A  further  loan  of  $100,000,000 
was  negotiated  by  the  government  in  February,  1896,  the  sale  netting 
$111,166,246,  and  swelling  the  aggregate  of  bonds  issued  within  three 
years  to  $262,315,400.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1896,  the 
revenues  of  the  government  from  all  sources  amounted  to  $409,475,- 
408.78,  while  its  expenditures  were  $434,678,654.48,  or  an  excess  of 
expenditures  over  receipts  of  $25,203,245.70.  In  other  words,  the 
total  receipts  for  the  three  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1896,  were  in- 
sufficient by  $137,811,729.46  to  meet  the  total  expenditures. 

"Nor  has  this  condition  since  improved.  For  the  first  half  of  the 
present  fiscal  year  the  receipts  of  the  government,  exclusive  of  postal 
revenues,  were  $157,507,603.76,  and  its  expenditures,  exclusive  of 
postal  service,  $195,410,000.22,  or  an  excess  of  expenditures  over  re- 
ceipts of  $37,902,296.46.  In  January  of  this  year  the  receipts,  ex- 
clusive of  postal  revenues,  were  $24,316,994.05,  and  the  expenditures, 
exclusive  of  postal  service,  $30,269,389.29,  a  deficit  of  $5,952,395.24 
for  the  month.  In  February  of  this  year  the  receipts,  exclusive  of 
postal  revenues,  were  $24,400,997.38,  and  expenditures,  exclusive  of 
postal  service,  $28,796,056.66,  a  deficit  of  $4,395,059.28;  or  a  total 
deficiency  of  $186,061,580.44  for  the  three  years  and  eight  months 
ending  March  1,  1897.  Not  only  are  we  without  a  surplus  in  the 
treasury,  but  with  an  increase  in  the  public  debt  there  has  been  a  cor- 
responding increase  in  the  annual  interest  charge  from  $22,893,883.20 
in  1892,  the  lowest  of  any  year  .since  1862,  to  $34,387,297.60  in  1896, 
or  an  increase  of  $11,493,414.40.     *     *     * 

"Congress  should  promptly  correct  the  existing  condition.  Am- 
ple revenue  must  be  supplied  not  only  for  the  ordinary  expenses  of 
the  government,  but  for  the  prompt  payment  of  liberal  pensions  and 
liquidation  of  the  principal  and  interest  of  the  public  debt.     In  rais- 
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ing  revenue,  duties  should  be  so  levied  upon  foreign  products  as  to 
preserve  the  home  market,  so  far  as  possible,  to  our  own  producers; 
to  revive  and  increase  manufactures;  to  relieve  and  encourage  agri- 
culture; to  increase  our  domestic  and  foreign  commerce;  to  aid  and 
develop  mining  and  building;  and  to  render  to  labor  in  every  field  of 
useful  occupation  the  liberal  wages  and  adequate  rewards  to  which 
skill  and  industry  are  justly  entitled.  *  *  *  Before  other  busi- 
ness is  transacted,  let  us  first  provide  sufficient  revenue  to  faithfully 
administer  the  government  without  the  contracting  of  further  debt 
or  the  continued  disturbance  of  our  finances." 

The  Diiigley  Bill.— On  the  opening  day  of  the  ex- 
traordinary session,  March  15,  Mr.  Dingley,  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  ways  and  means,  reported  to  the  house 
the  new  tariff  bill,  which  had  been  in  course  of  prepara- 
tion for  some  months  (Vol.  6,  p.  853);  and  on  the  19th  he 
submitted  the  views  of  the  majority  of  the  committee.  On 
March  22,  Mr.  Bailey  of  Texas,  democratic  leader  in  the 
house,  presented  the  minority  report.  The  bill  itself  is  a 
voluminous  document  of  169  printed  pages,  and  is  tech- 
nically known  as  H.  R.  S79,  although  popularly  called  the 
Dingley  bill. 

Mr.  Dingley's  majority  report  gives  a  succinct  analysis  of  the 
bill.  After  showing  the  need  of  additional  revenue  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  government,  the  report  says: 

"The  plain  duty  of  congress — a  duty  emphasized  by  the  presi- 
dent's message  laid  before  the  house  on  the  opening  day  of  this  ex- 
traordinary session — is  so  to  revise  the  tariff  as  to  secure  an  increase  of 
revenue  from  duties  on  imports  substantially  equal  to  what  has  been 
lost,  first,  by  the  anticipated,  and  then  by  the  partially  realized,  tariff 
reductions  made  by  the  act  of  1894. 

*'  Another  imperative  duty  resting  on  this  congress  is  to  so  adjust 
duties  in  such  a  revision  of  the  tariff  to  secure  needed  revenue  to 
carry  on  the  government  as  will  better  protect  the  many  industries 
which  have  so  seriously  suffered  the  past  three  years  from  unequal 
foreign  competition,  and  from  the  consequent  loss  of  purchasing 
power  of  the  masses  of  the  people,  upon  which  the  demand  for  prod- 
ucts and  the  prosperity  of  every  citizen  depends. 

"The  feasibility  of  uniting  in  a  tariff  both  revenue  and  protec- 
tive qualities  has  been  amply  demonstrated  by  the  results  of  the  pro- 
tective tariffs  in  force  from  1861  to  1893,  at  which  latter  date  the 
tariff  of  1890  was  practically  nullified  by  the  anticipation  of  a  revision 
on  a  non- protective  basis.     *     *     * 

"Enlightened  by  this  experience,  in  revising  the  tariff  with  a 
view  of  securing  both  revenue  and  protection  to  our  farmers,  we 
have  restored  wool  to  the  dutiable  list  at  the  same  duty  as  it  bore  in 
the  tariff  of  1890  (eleven  cents  per  pound  for  the  great  mass  of  cloth- 
ing wool  in  the  unwashed  condition,  and  a  revenue  duty  of  thirty- 
two  per  cent  on  carpet  wools  below  thirteen  cents  and  fifty  per  cent 
above),  and  have  made  the  compensatory  duties  the  equivalent  of 
these  duties,  so  as  to  place  the  wool  manufacturer  on  the  same 
basis  as  to  material  as  his  foreign  competitor — which  is  necessary  in 
order  that  the  farmer  may  have  a  market  for  his  wool — and  have 
then  given  the  manufacturer  a  compound  duty  largely  converted  into 
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specifics  equivalent  to  the  forty  and  fifty  per  cent  ad  xialorem  duties 
of  both  the  tariff  of  1890  and  1894. 

"The  wool  and  woolen  schedule  is  substantially  that  of  the  tariff 
of  1890,  except  that  a  few  kinds  of  wool  classed  under  that  and  pre- 
vious acts  as  carpet  wools,  which  have  been  largely  used  for  clothing 
purposes,  and  whose  use  for  a  purpose  not  intended  by  the  old  classi- 
fication has  caused  much  irritation  among  woolgrowers,  have  been 
transferred  from  third-class  to  first-class  wools;  and  the  exclusive  ad 
valorem  duties  which  have  been  previously  given  the  manufacturer  as 
a  protection  against  his 
foreign  competitor  em- 
ploying cheaper  labor,  and 
which  enabled  the  latter 
by  undervaluation  of  the 
wide  variety  of  imported 
woolens  whose  value  could 
not  be  definitely  deter- 
mined, to  avoid  a  large  part 
of  the  duty  appearing  on 
the  face  of  the  tariff,  have 
been  converted  as  largely 
as  possible  into  specifics 
equivalent  to  what  even 
the  present  law  professes 
to  give.     *    *     * 

"We  have  increased 
the  duty  on  sugar  from 
the  forty  per  cent  ad  va- 
lorem imposed  by  the 
present  tariff  on  raw 
sugars  (now  only  nine- 
tenths  of  one  cent  per 
pound  on  raw  sugars 
polarizing  96°  on  account 
of  the  decline  of  sugars, 
although  about  one  and 
one-fourth  cents  when  the 
tariff  was  enacted  in  1894) 
to  1.63  cents  with  a  coun- 

tervailing  duty  on  all  hon.  Joseph  w.  bailey  of  texas,  democratic 
sugars  equivalent  to  the  leader  in  the  house  of  kefresentatives. 
net  export  bounty  paid  by  any  country,  in  order  to  increase  our  rev- 
enue and  at  the  same  time  afford  sufiflcient  protection  to  enable  our 
own  farmers  and  planters  to  ultimately  produce  whatever  sugar  we 
may  require  for  consumption.  The  production  of  cane  sugar  is  a  large 
and,  under  proper  protection,  a  growing  industry  now.     *     *    * 

"We  have  made  the  duty  on  refined  sugar  above  No.  16  in  color 
one-eighth  of  one  cent  per  pound  additional  to  that  imposed  on  raw 
sugar  of  the  same  saccharine  strength,  as  a  protection  to  the  refining 
industry  in  this  country,     *     *     * 

"In  revising  the  several  dutiable  schedules,  as  a  rule  the  duties 
have  been  fixed  at  points  between  the  tariff  of  1890  and  the  present 
tariff,  it  having  been  found  that,  on  account  of  changed  conditions, 
in  a  large  part  of  the  articles,  duties  lower  than  those  of  1890  would 
be  equally  protective. 

"The  metal  and  cotton  schedules  are  in  large  part  the  same  as  in 
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the  present  tariff,  the  increases  above  those  rates  being  in  tlie  more 
advanced  articles.  The  agricultural,  earthenware,  and  glass,  and  the 
silk,  liquor,  and  w^ool  and  woolens  schedules  are  substantially  the 
same  as  in  the  tariff  of  1890,  the  duties  on  fruit  having  been  increased. 
The  manufactured  lumber,  which  was  put  on  the  free  list  by  the  tariff 
of  1894,  has  been  transferred  to  the  dutiable  list  as  an  act  of  justice  to 
this  large  industry  and  in  the  interest  of  revenue,  with  little  change 
in  duties  except  on  white  pine,  which  has  been  restored  to  the  duty 
of  1883. 

"The  duty  on  wrapper  tobacco  has  been  restored  to  the  rate  of 
1890,  and  the  rate  on  filler  tobacco  increased,  partly  for  purposes  of 
revenue  and  partly  to  better  equalize  the  duties  on  wrappers  and  fill- 
ers. The  general  policy  pursued  has  been  to  raise  the  duties  on 
luxuries. 

"While  the  duties  on  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  articles  on 
the  dutiable  list  are  lower  than  those  provided  in  the  act  of  1890,  yet 
converted  into  the  delusive  terms  of  ad  valorem  they  will  in  many 
cases  appear  to  be  higher,  notwithstanding  the  actual  rates  are  less. 

"  The  aim  has  been  to  make  the  duties  specific,  or  at  least  partly 
specific  wherever  practicable,  not  only  to  protect  the  revenue  against 
undervaluation  frauds,  but  also  to  give  our  own  industries  the  pro- 
tection carried  on  the  face  of  the  tariff;  and  in  carrying  out  this  policy 
we  have  had  the  sympathy  and  aid  of  reputable  importers.  This  has  been 
done  for  the  most  part  in  the  chemical,  glass,  iron  and  steel,  lumber, 
sugar,  tobacco,  agricultural,  liquor,  cotton,  flax  and  jute,  woolen, 
silk,  paper,  and  sundries  schedules — in  the  silk  for  the  first  time, 
notwithstanding  ex- Secretaries  Fairchild  and  Manning  most  earnestly 
recommended  this  some  years  ago. 

"  Several  articles,  like  argols,  opium,  asphaltum,  chicory  root, 
feathers  and  downs,  paintings  and  statuary,  Chinese  floor  matting, 
lemon  juice,  mineral  waters,  hatters'  plush,  straw  ornaments,  sago 
flour,  etc.,  have  been  transferred  from  the  free  to  the  dutiable  list  for 
revenue  purposes;  while  such  articles  as  wool,  lumber,  burlaps,  bags, 
and  salt  have  been  restored  to  the  dutiable  list,  from  which  they 
should  never  have  been  removed.     *    *     * 

"The  reciprocity  policy  inaugurated  in  the  tariff  of  1890,  which 
proved  so  great  a  success  in  the  brief  period  of  its  existence,  is  not  only 
restored,  but  enlarged.  The  provisions  of  the  act  of  1890,  authorizing 
the  president  to  impose  duties  on  coffee,  tea,  skins,  and  hides,  in  case 
the  countries  exporting  such  articles  decline  to  extend  equivalent  con- 
cessions to  exports  from  the  United  States,  are  re-enacted,  sugar  being 
transferred  to  the  schedule  of  articles  on  which  duties  are  imposed. 

"The  president  is  further  authorized  to  negotiate  with  countries 
exporting  argols,  chicle,  champagne,  brandy,  sugar,  wines,  mineral 
waters,  paintings  and  statuary,  and  silk  laces,  with  a  view  to  secure 
reciprocal  and  equivalent  concessions  in  favor  of  the  products  or 
manufactures  of  the  United  States,  in  which  event  he  is  empowered 
to  suspend  the  duties  imposed  in  the  propot.  d  revision;  and  there- 
after such  articles  imported  from  any  country  making  such  reciprocal 
concessions  shall  be  admitted  at  the  lower  rates  of  duty  provided  by 
this  bill. 

"It  is  believed  that  this  extension  of  the  reciprocity  policy  of  the 
tariff  of  1890,  strengthened  by  the  tenders  of  lower  duties  as  a  con- 
cession in  return  for  equivalent  concessions,  will  result  in  even  more 
advantageous  commercial  advantages  than  those  that  were  secured 
under  the  act  of  1890." 

On  the  assumption  that  the  imports  under  the  proposed  tariff  bill, 
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if  enacted  into  law,  would  be  the  same  as  the  imports  in  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1896,  the  revenue  which  the  several  schedules  of 
the  new  bill  would  yield,  if  it  should  be  enacted  into  law,  compared 
with  the  revenue  obtained  under  the  present  tariff  in  1896,  and  also 
compared  with  the  revenue  yielded  by  the  tariff  of  1890  for  the  fiscal 
year  1893,  Mr.  Dingley  estimates,  wpuld  be  substantially  as  follows: 
KOUGH  PRELIMINARY  ESTIMATE  OF  REVENUE  FROM  PROPOSED  BILL. 


Schedules. 


A.  Chemicals,  oils,  and  paints 

B.  Earths,  earthenware,  and  glassware. . . 

C.  Metals,  and  manufactures  of 

I).  Wood  and  manufactures  of 

E.  Sugar 

F.  Tobacco,  and  manufactures  of 

G.  Agricultural  products  and  provisions. 
II.  Spirits,  wines,  and  other  beverages.... 
I.  Cotton  manufactures , 


J.  Flax,  hemp,  and  jute,  and  manuf'turesot 
K.  Wool  and  manufactures  of: 

Wool 

Manufactures  of  wool 

L.  Silk  and  silk  goods 

M.  Pulp,  paper,  and  books 

N.  Sundries 

Unenuraerated— 
Unmanufactured 


Articles  transferred  from  free  list  to  du 
tiable 


Total  revenue 198,373,456       155,625.917     269,105,710 


Duties. 


Collected       Collected         Esti- 
in  1893.  in  189G.  mated. 


$6,399,522 
12,118,335 
27.082,729 
1,857,803 
193,294 
14,831,990 
12,905,571 
9,704,233 
11,333,605 
18,974,889 

8,203,323 
36,404,798 
20,310,259 

2,070,124 
15,006,544 

j      717,.531 
(      258,951 


$5,513,545 
7,644,422 

13,332,692 
384,713 

29,910,016 

14,859,137 
7,859,860 
6.935,648 
9,311.320 

12,018,083 


23,027,569 


J 
( 

12,504,006 
1,242,125 
10,920,164 

37,879 
124,258 


$8,196,226 
11,901,532 
17,343,676 

2,143,588 
51,645,896 
22,257,788 
14,169,988 

8,732,827 
11,077,119 
19,834,845 

17,538,399 
50,274,704 
14,357,556 
1,300,531 
14,168,898 

37,879 
124,258 

4,000,000 


This  gives  a  total  estimated  increase  over  the  duties  collected  in 
1896  under  the  Wilson  bill,  of  $113,479,793. 

The  opposition  to  the  measure  is  set  forth  in  the  minor- 
ity report  submitted  by  Mr.  Bailey  and  signed  by  all  the 
democratic  members  of  the  ways  and  means  committee. 
It  says  in  part: 

"This  bill  was  framed  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  protecting  the 
manufacturers  of  the  United  States  against  foreign  competition,  and 
it  is  perfectly  obvious  that  if  it  accomplishes  that  purpose  it  must  re- 
sult in  compelling  the  consumers  of  this  country  to  pay  more  for 
their  manufactured  goods;  and  for  this  reason  we  think  it  should  not 
pass.  We  rest  our  opposition  upon  the  broad  principle  that  congress 
was  invested  with  the  power  of  taxation  as  a  means  of  collecting  from 
each  citizen  his  fair  proportion  toward  the  support  of  the  government, 
and  that  it  is  a  gross  perversion  of  that  sovereign  power  to  employ  it 
as  a  means  of  enabling"favored  classes  to  levy  unjust  charges  upon 
the  great  body  of  the  people.     *     *     * 

* '  If  the  system  of  unnecessary  taxation  is  indefensible  because  of 
the  extravagance  which  it  encourages,  it  is  still  more  so  on  account 
of  the  trusts  which  it  fosters  and  promotes.  It  is  not  more  certain 
that  protection  encourages  extravagance  than  it  is  that  it  breeds  un- 
lawful combinations  of  capital.  Indeed,  protection  is  justified  upon 
the  avowed  theory  that  competition  should  be  restricted.     *    *    * 

' '  We  are  unable  to  offer  a  substitute  for  the  pending  bill,  because 
Vol.    7—6. 
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we  have  not  been  allowed  a  reasonable  time  to  prepare  one.  Con- 
gress convened  in  extraordinary  session  on  Monday  the  15tb  day  of 
Marcli,  and  this  bill  was  introduced  the  same  day  and  referred  to  th« 
committee  on  ways  and  means,  which  met  the  next  morning;  and  on 
Thursday  it  was  ordered  to  be  reported  to  the  house.  The  majority 
of  the  committee  had  spent  the  three  months  of  the  last  session  of  the 
last  congress  in  the  preparation  of  their  bill,  and  yet  they  refused  to 
allow  the  minority  three  weeks  in  which  to  prepare  a  substitute.  We 
are  unwilling  to  propose  a  measure  that  has  not  been  carefully  ma- 
tured, and  we  must  therefore  content  ourselves  with  protesting 
against  the  passage  of  the  committee's  bill." 

The  debate  on  the  tariff  bill  began  in  the  house  of  rep- 
resentatives on  March  22,  and  lasted  until  the  31st,  the 
final  vote  being  taken  at  3  P.  M.  This  programme  of  pro- 
cedure was  previously  arranged  by  special  rule,  adopted 
by  the  house  after  emphatic  protests  fron\  democratic 
members  against  the  brief  time  allowed  for  debate.  The 
rule  provided  that  the  debate  should  proceed  from  10  a.  m. 
to  11  p.  M.  daily,  with  a  recess  from  6  to  8  P.  m.  From 
the  22d  to  the  25th  was  given  to  general  debate,  and  there- 
after to  debate  under  the  five-minute  rule.  This  proce- 
dure allowed  little  latitude  for  congressional  oratory  such 
as  characterized  former  tariff  debates.  Chairman  Ding- 
ley  did  not  speak,  except  briefly  in  explanation  of  specific 
features  of  the  bill.  Most  of  the  time  was  given  to  exam- 
ining the  bill  in  detail,  and  perfecting  amendments.  The 
principle  amendment  was  that  prepared  by  Mr.  Grosvenor 
of  Ohio,  making  the  duties  retroactive  in  effect,  so  as  to 
apply  to  goods  imported  after  April  1.  The  adoption  of 
this  amendment  was  a  striking  novelty  in  tariff  legislation, 
and  has  raised  considerable  discussion  among  legal  experts. 
Mr.  Grosvenor^s  plan  consisted  in  making  the  difference 
in  duties  after  April  1  between  the  Wilson  law  and  the 
schedule  of  rates  to  be  adopted  by  congress  a  lien  on  goods 
brought  in  between  April  1  and  the  date  of  the  final  enact- 
ment of  the  new  tariff  law.  By  reverse  process,  in  cases 
where  the  new  rates  might  fall  eventually  below  those  of 
the  Wilson  law,  a  rebate  was  to  be  allowed  by  the  govern- 
ment. The  object  of  the  amendment  was  to  prevent  ex- 
cessive importation  under  the  lower  rates,  and  thus  to  se- 
cure to  the  government  all  the  additional  revenue  aimed 
at  in  the  raising  of  the  schedules. 

The  theory  of  the  amendment  was  explained  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  ways  and  means  committee  in  these  words: 

"It  only  relates  to  goods  contracted  for  subsequent  to  the  date  on 
which  the  bill  passes  the  house,  and  the  importer  will  make  all  pur- 
chases with  notice  of  the  purpose  of  congress  to  impose  and  collect 
certain  duties  on  goods  imported  after  a  certain  date.    In  other  words, 
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he  knows  that  goods  wbicli  lie  imports  will  be  liable  for  a  higher 
rate  of  duty,  and,  therefore,  he  could  not  avail  himself  of  rules 
usually  applicable  to  hona-fide  purchases.  The  law  when  enacted 
would  simply  relate  back  to  and  impose  duties  upon  goods  purchased 
for  import  after  the  importer  knew  that  such  duties  were  to  be  im- 
posed.    This  will  not  be  retroactive,  but  retrospective  legislation." 

This  amendment  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  200  to  140, 
all  the  democrats,  populists,  and  silverites  voting  against 
it  except  Mr.  Newlands  (silverite,  Nev.),  who  voted  for  it, 
and  Messrs.  Hartman  (silverite,  Mont.),  Jones  (fusionist. 
Wash.),  Martin  (populist,  N.  C),  Shafroth  (silverite, 
Colo.),  Shuford  (populist,  N.  C),  and  Strowd  (populist, 
N.  C),  who  did  not  vote. 

Another  amendment,  called  forth  by  numerous  protests 
from  educationists,  scientists,  etc.,  placed  on  the  free  list 
books,  instruments,  and  works  of  art,  imported  for  educa- 
tional and  scientific  purposes. 

On  March  31  the  voting  on  the  bill  began  at  3  p.  m. 
The  first  vote  was  on  the  amendment  making  the  duties 
retroactive.  This  was  agreed  to,  as  above  stated,  yeas 
200,  nays  140.  Representative  Dockery  (democrat.  Mo.), 
then  moved  to  recommit  the  entire  bill  to  the  ways  and 
means  committee,  with  instructions  to  amend  it  so  that 
goods  manufactured  by  trusts  should  be  placed  on  the 
free  list.  This  motion  was  defeated,  yeas  148,  nays  197. 
The  final  vote  was  then  taken  on  the  tariff  bill,  and  it  was 
passed,  yeas  205,  nays  121,  '^present"  21,  not  voting  6. 
Of  those  who  voted  for  the  bill  199  were  republicans,  5 
democrats,  and  1  populist  (Mr.  Howard  of  Ala.).  The 
opposition  consisted  of  114  democrats  and  7  populists.  Of 
those  who  refrained  from  voting  18  were  populists  and  3 
silverites.  Republicans  are  fain  to  argue  that  a  change 
has  come  over  the  democratic  counsels  in  recent  years,  by 
pointing  out  that  the  McKinley  tariff  bill  in  1890  failed  to 
receive  a  single  democratic  vote  in  the  house. 

The  bill  was  at  once  sent  to  the  senate,  where  it  was 
referred  to  the  committee  on  finance. 
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THE  VENEZUELAN  QUESTION. 

The  Anglo-Yenezuelan  Treaty.— The  previous 
quarter's  record  of  negotiations  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  with  regard  to  the  Venezuelan  bound- 
ary line  contained  the  assurance  that  a  treaty,  whereby  the 
question  should  be  settled,  had  been  agreed  upon  (Vol.  G, 
p.  813).     An  outline  of  the  provisions  of  this  treaty  was 

given.  After  the  pre- 
liminaries  had  re- 
ceived the  sanction  of 
Secretary  Olney  and 
Sir  Julian  Pauncefote 
on  November  12,  a 
copy  of  the  provisions 
was  sent  to  Caracas 
for  the  action  of  the 
Venezuelan  govern- 
ment. Advices  from 
Caracas  early  in  Jan- 
uary indicated  that 
the  government  fav- 
ored the  ratification 
of  the  treaty,  but 
would  suggest  two 
changes. 

The  first  referred  to 
the  period  of  time  during 
wliicb.  adverse  holding  or 
prescription  shall  make  a 
title  good.  This,  accord- 
ing to  the  terms  of  the 
treaty,  is  fifty,  while 
Venezuela  would  have  pre 
ferred  it  to  be  sixty-six, 
years.  This  change  was, 
however,  not  made,  and  the  government  acquiesced  in  the  original 
term.  The  second  related  to  the  choice  of  arbiters.  This  matter  was 
originally  left  to  the  members  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United 
States,  who  were  to  choose  two  of  their  number  to  sit  on  the  tri- 
bunal. Lord  Salisbury  yielded  to  the  request  of  Venezuela  that  its 
president  be  allowed  to  designate  one  of  the  arbiters;  and  his  choice 
fell  upon  Chief  Justice  Fuller  of  the  United  States  supreme  court. 

Some  delay  about  the  signing  of  the  treaty  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  decision  to  name  in  its  text  the  members  of 
the  tribunal  rather  than  leave  their  choice  to  a  later  date. 
This  suggestion  was  made  by  Venezuela  on  the  ground 
that  it  would  save  time  and  present  the  advantage  of  hav- 
ing the  individual  arbitrators  known  in  advance  by  the 
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eotitracting  parties.  The  choice  of  a  place  of  meeting  fell 
upon  Paris  as  a  compromise  between  Brussels,  suggested 
by  England,  and  Washington,  selected  by  Venezuela. 

On  February  2,  the  treaty  was  signed  at  the  state  de- 
partment in  Washington  by  Seuor  Jose  Andrade,  Vene- 
zuelan minister  to  the  United  States,  and  Sir  Julian 
Pauncefote,  British  ambassador  to  the  United  States. 

The  treaty  provides  as  follows: 

Anglo- Venezuelan  Treaty. 

"  Article  I.  An  arbitral  tribunal  shall  be  immediately  appointed 
to  determine  the  boundary  line  between  the  United  States  of  Venezu- 
ela and  the  colony  of  British  Guiana. 

"Article  II.  The  tribunal  shall  consist  of  five  jurists;  two 
on  the  part  of  Venezuela,  nominated,  one  by  the  president  of  the 
United  States  of  Venezuela,  namely,  the  Honorable  Melville  Weston 
Fuller,  chief  justice  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  one  nomi- 
nated by  the  j  ustices  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  namely,  the  Honorable  David  Josiah  Brewer,  justice  of  the 
supreme  court  of  the  United  States  of  America;  two  on  the  part  of 
Great  Britain,  nominated  by  the  members  of  the  judicial  committee  of 
Her  Majesty's  privy  council,  namely,  the  Right  Honorable  Baron  Her- 
schell,  Knight  Grand  Cross  of  the  Most  Honorable  Order  of  the  Bath; 
and  the  Honorable  Sir  Richard  Henn  Collins,  Knight,  one  of  the  jus- 
tices of  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  supreme  court  of  judicature;  and  of  a 
fifth  jurist  to  be  selected  by  the  persons  so  nominated,  or  in  the  event 
of  their  failure  to  agree  within  three  months  from  the  date  of  the  ex- 
change of  ratifications  of  the  present  treaty,  to  be  selected  by  His 
Majesty  the  King  of  Sweden  and  Norway.  The  jurist  so  selected 
shall  be  president  of  the  tribunal. 

"  In  case  of  the  death,  absence,  or  incapacity  to  serve,  of  any  of  the 
four  arbitrators  above  named,  or  in  the  event  of  any  such  arbitrator 
omitting,  or  declining,  or  ceasing  to  act  as  such,  another  jurist  of  re- 
pute shall  be  forthwith  substituted  in  his  place.  If  such  vacancy 
shall  occur  among  those  nominated  on  the  part  of  Venezuela,  the  sub- 
stitute shall  be  appointed  by  the  justices  of  the  supreme  court  of  the 
United  States,  acting  by  a  majority;  and  if  among  those  nominated 
on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  he  sliall  be  appointed  by  the  members 
for  the  time  being  of  the  judicial  committee  of  Her  Majesty's  privy 
council,  acting  by  a  majority.  If  such  vacancy  shall  occur  in  the 
case  of  the  fifth  arbitrator,  a  substitute  shall  be  selected  in  the  man- 
ner herein  provided  for   with   regard  to  the   original  appointment. 

"  Article  III.  The  tribunal  shall  investigate  and  ascertain  the 
extent  of  the  territories  belonging  to,  or  that  might  lawfully  be 
claimed  by,  the  United  Netherlands  or  by  the  kingdom  of  Spain  re- 
spectively at  the  time  of  the  acquisition  by  Great  Britain  of  the  colony 
of  British  Guiana — and  shall  determine  the  boundary  line  between 
the  United  States  of  Venezuela  and  the  colony  of  British  Guiana. 

' '  Article  IV.  In  deciding  the  matters  submitted  the  arbitrators 
shall  ascertain  all  facts  which  they  deem  necessary  to  a  decision  of 
the  controversy,  and  shall  be  governed  by  the  following  rules,  which 
are  agreed  upon  by  the  high  contracting  parties  as  rules  to  be  taken 
as  applicable  to  the  case,  and  by  such  principles  of  international' law 
not  inconsistent  therewith  as  the  arbitrators  shall  determine  to  be  ap- 
plicable to  the  case: 
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Rules. 

"  (a)  Adverse  holding  or  prescription  during  a  period  of  fifty  years  shall 
make  a  good  title.  The  arbitrators  may  deem  exclusive  political  control  of  a 
district  as  well  as  actual  settlement  thereof  sufficient  to  constitute  adverse 
holding  or  to  make  title  by  prescription. 

"  (6)  The  arbitrators  may  recognize  and  give  effect  to  rights  and  claims  rest- 
ing on  any  other  ground  whatever  valid  according  to  international  law,  and  on 
any  principle  of  international  law  which  the  arbitrators  may  deem  to  be  ap- 
plicable to  the  case,  and  which  are  not  in  contravention  of  the  foregoing  rule. 

'•  (c)  In  determining  the  boundary  line,  if  territory  of  one  party  be  found  by 
the  tribunal  to  have  been  at  the  date  of  this  treaty  in  the  occupation  of  the 
subjects  or  citizens  of  the  other  party,  such  effect  shall  be  given  to  such  occu- 
pation as  reason,  justice,  the  principles  of  international  law,  and  the  equities 
of  the  case  shall,  in  the  opinion  of  the  tribunal,  require. 

"  Article  V.  The  arbitrators  shall  meet  at  Paris,  within  sixty 
days  after  the  delivery  of  the  printed  arguments  mentioned  in  Article 
VIII.,  and  shall  proceed  impartially  and  carefully  to  examine  and  de- 
cide the  questions  that  have  been  or  shall  be  laid  before  them  as 
herein  provided  on  the  part  of  the  governments  of  the  United  States 
of  Venezuela  and  Her  Britannic  Majesty  respectively.  Promded  2i\- 
ways,  that  the  arbitrators  may,  if  they  shall  think  fit,  hold  their 
meetings,  or  any  of  them,  at  any  other  place  which  they  may  deter- 
mine. 

' '  All  questions  considered  by  the  tribunal,  including  the  final  de- 
cision, shall  be  determined  by  a  majority  of  all  the  arbitrators. 

"  Each  of  the  high  contracting  parties  shall  name  one  person  as  its 
agent  to  attend  the  tribunal  and  represent  it  generally  in  all  matters 
connected  with  the  tribunal. 

"  Article  VI.  The  printed  case  of  each  of  the  two  parties,  ac- 
companied by  the  documents,  the  official  correspondence,  and  other 
evidence  on  which  each  relies,  shall  be  delivered  in  duplicate  to  each 
of  the  arbitrators  and  to  the  agent  of  the  other  party  as  soon  as  may 
be  after  the  appointment  of  the  members  of  the  tribunal,  but  within 
a  period  not  exceeding  eight  months  from  the  date  of  the  exchange 
of  the  ratifications  of  this  treaty. 

"Article  VII.  Within  four  months  after  the  delivery  on  both 
sides  of  the  printed  case,  either  party  may  in  like  manner  deliver  in 
duplicate  to  each  of  the  said  arbitrators,  and  to  the  agent  of  the  other 
party,  a  counter  case,  and  additional  documents,  correspondence,  and 
evidence  in  reply  to  the  case,  documents,  correspondence,  and  evidence 
so  presented  by  the  other  party. 

"  If  in  the  case  submitted  to  the  arbitrators,  either  party  shall  have 
specified  or  alluded  to  any  report  or  document  in  its  own  exclusive 
possession,  without  annexing  a  copy,  such  party  shall  be  bound,  if 
the  other  party  thinks  proper  to  apply  for  it,  to  furnish  that  party 
with  a  copy  thereof;  and  either  party  may  call  upon  the  other, 
through  the  arbitrators,  to  produce  the  originals  or  certified  copies  of 
any  papers  adduced  as  evidence,  giving  in  each  instance  notice  thereof 
within  thirty  days  after  delivery  of  the  case;  and  the  original  or  copy 
so  requested  shall  be  delivered  as  soon  as  may  be  and  within  a  period 
not  exceeding  forty  days  after  receipt  of  notice. 

"Article  VIII.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  agent  of  each  party, 
within  three  months  after  the  expiration  of  the  time  limited  for  the 
delivery  of  the  counter  case  on  both  sides,  to  deliver  in  duplicate  to 
each  of  the  said  arbitrators  and  to  the  agent  of  the  other  party  a 
printed  argument  showing  the  points  and  referring  to  the  evidence 
upon  which  his  government  relies;  and  either  party  may  also  support 
the  same  before  the  arbitrators  by  oral  argument  of  counsel;  and  the 
arbitrators  may  if  they  desire  further  elucidation  with  regard  to  any 
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point,  require  a  written  or  printed  statement  or  argument,  or  oral 
argument  by  counsel  upon  it;  but  in  such  case  the  other  party  shall 
be  entitled  to  reply  either  orally  or  in  writing,  as  the  case  may  be. 

"Article  IX.  The  arbitrators  may,  for  any  cause  deemed  by 
them  sufficient,  enlarge  either  of  the  periods  fixed  by  Articles  VI  , 
VII.,  and  VIII.,  by  the  allowance  of  thirty  days  additional. 

"  AiiTici.E  X.  The  decision  of  the  tribunal  shall,  if  possible,  be 
made  within  tbree  months  from  the  close  of  the  argument  on  both 
sides.  It  shall  be  made  in  writing  and  dated,  and  shall  be  signed  by 
the  arbitrators,  who  shall  assent  to  it.  The  decision  shall  be  in  du- 
plicate, one  copy  thereof  shall  be  delivered  to  the  agent  of  the  United 
estates  of  Venezuela  for  his  government;  and  the  other  copy  shall  be 
delivered  to  the  agent  of  Great  Britain  for  his  government. 

"  Article  XI.  The  arbitrators  shall  keep  an  accurate  record  of 
their  proceedings,  and  may  appoint  and  employ  the  necessary  officers 
to  assist  them. 

"Article  XII.  Each  government  shall  pay  its  own  agent  and 
provide  for  the  proper  remuneration  of  the  counsel  employed  by  it 
and  of  the  arbitrators  appointed  by  it  or  in  its  behalf,  and  for  further 
expense  of  preparing  and  submitting  its  case  to  the  tribunal.  All 
other  expenses  connected  with  the  arbitration  shall  be  defrayed  by 
the  two  governments  in  equal  moieties. 

"  Article  XIII.  The  high  contracting  parties  engage  to  consider 
the  result  of  the  proceedings  of  the  tribunal  of  arbitration  as  a  full, 
perfect,  and  final  settlement  of  all  the  questions  referred  to  the  arbi- 
trators. 

"  Article  XIV.  The  present  treaty  shall  be  duly  ratified  by  the 
president  of  the  United  States  of  Venezuela  by  and  with  the  approval 
of  the  congress  thereof  and  by  Her  Britannic  Majesty;  and  the  ratifi- 
cations shall  be  exchanged  in  Washington  or  in  London  within  six 
months  of  the  date  hereof." 

The  formalities  necessary  for  the  acceptance  of  the 
treaty  by  tlie  Venezuelan  government  were  a  vote  of  ratifi- 
cation by  the  senate  and  the  approval  of  the  president.  The 
day  set  for  the  assembling  of  the  congress  was  February 
28.  A  few  days  before  it  convened,  it  was  announced  that 
there  would  be  unavoidable  delay  with  regard  to  a  vote  as 
the  constitution  of  the  country  required  all  documents 
presented  for  the  consideration  of  congress  to  be  in  the 
Spanish  language,  whereas  the  duplicate  copies  which  had 
been  signed  were  written  in  English.  Accordingly  a  trans- 
lation was  made  with  as  great  rapidity  as  was  consistent 
with  accuracy;  and  sent  to  England  for  Lord  Salisbury's 
approval.  The  only  difficulty  about  the  Spanish  version 
was  that  some  of  the  rules  of  Article  IV.  were  less  exact  in 
statement  when  translated.  The  Spanish  translation  was 
signed  by  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote  and  Sefior  Andrade  at 
Washington  March  7,  and  was  immediately  sent  to  the 
Venezuelan  congress  at  Caracas.  In  accordance  with  an 
intimation  received  from  King  Oscar,  who  had  been  named 
as  the  fifth  arbiter,  the  representatives  of  the  two  govern- 
ments agreed  to  except  his  name  from  the  treaty  and  to 
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choose  Olio  of  five  men  whom  they  have  mutually  agreed 
upon. 

On  March  2,  Secretary  Olney  received  a  dispatch  from 
the  United  States  minister  at  Caracas,  stating  that  Vene- 
zuela had  appointed  a  minister  to  Great  Britain.  This 
minister  is  Dr.  Juan  Pietrie,  at  present  minister  to  Ger- 
many. He  is  expected  to  leave  his  present  post  and  go  to 
London  upon  the  appointment  of  an  English  minister  to 
Venezuela.  The  news  of  this  final  step  in  the  resumption 
of  diplomatic  relations  between  the  two  countries  marked 
the  end  of  the  active  interest  of  the  United  States  in  the 
matter. 

The  message  of  President  Crespo  to  the  senate,  which 
accompanied  the  treaty,  reviews  the  history  of  the  discus- 
sion between  the  two  countries,  expresses  his  approval  of 
its  terms  and  his  appreciation  of  the  good  offices  of  the 
United  States,  and  urges  the  senate  to  pass  favorably  upon 
it,  requesting  them  to  postpone  all  other  business  until  it 
shall  have  been  disposed  of.    Of  the  United  States  he  says: 

"It  is  eminently  just  to  recognize  the  fact  tliat  the  great  repub- 
lic lias  strenuously  endeavored  to  conduct  this  matter  in  the  most 
favorable  way;  and  the  result  obtained  represents  an  effort  of  intelli- 
gence and  goodwill  worthy  of  praise  and  thanks  from  us  who  are  so 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  conditions  of  this  most  Complicated 
question. " 

According  to  the  rules  of  the  Venezuelan  congress,  all 
bills  and  treaties  are  discussed  on  alternate  days  for  a 
period  of  six  days.  The  sentiment  of  the  government  and 
people  of  Caracas  seemed  to  be  most  strongly  in  favor  of 
ratification.  The  presiding  officer  of  the  senate,  in  his 
opening  speech  of  the  session,  spoke  in  terms  of  the  high- 
est approval  of  the  convention,  whose  terms  he  regarded 
as  a  triumph  for  right  over  might.  The  opposition  papers 
criticised  the  treaty,  but  admitted  that  the  senate  would 
do  most  wisely  to  ratify  it. 

Report  of  the  Boundary  Commission.— On  Feb- 
ruary 27,  the  commission  appointed  by  President  Cleve- 
land to  ascertain  ^'the  true  divisional  line  between  Vene- 
zuela and  British  Guiana  ^^  made  its  formal  report  to  the 
president.  With  this  report  its  existence  was  ended,  as 
the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  had  rendered  unnecessary 
further  investigation  or  the  expression  of  an  opinion  as  to 
the  location  of  the  *^^true  divisional  line."  The  commis- 
sion has,  however,  rendered  important  service  in  the  case, 
as  the  work  it  has  done  will  expedite  the  task  of  the  arbitra- 
tors and  will  tend  to  make  both  parties  more  easily  satis- 
fied with  the  findings  of  the  tribunal. 
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Tlie  report  recounts  the  formation  of  the  commission  with  Justice 
Brewer  as  president  and  Severo  Mallet  Prevost  as  secretary.  It 
speaks  of  the  novelty  and  difficulty  of  the  task  before  the  commis- 
sion. Neither  of  the  governments  directly  concerned  in  the  question 
was  bound  either  to  respect  its  findings  or  to  aid  its  work  by  furnish- 
ing documents  relating  to  the  question.  But  the  commissioners  take 
pleasure  in  saying  that,  "during  the  entire  life  of  the  commission, 
each  of  the  two  governments  has  manifested  in  a  most  agreeable  and 
satisfactory  manner  its  desire  to  help  us  in  our  investigations."  They 
take  occasion  to  mention  with  gratitude  the  names  and  services  of 
several  scholars  whose  minute  knowledge  of  American  history  and 
geography  has  been  freely  given  to  aid  the  work  of  investigation. 
Among  them  occur  most  prominently  the  names  of  Justin  Winsor, 
librarian  of  Harvard  University  and  editor  of  the  Narrative  and 
Critical  History  of  America;  John  Franklin  Jameson,  professor  of  his- 
tory at  Brown  University;  and  George  L.  Burr,  professor  of  history  at 
Cornell  University.  Professor  Burr  receives  particular  thanks  for 
generously  giving  a  year  to  the  work  and  for  valuable  help  in  exam- 
ining original  documents  in  London  and  Holland.  Professor  James 
C.  Hanson,  of  the  Wisconsin  State  University,  and  Dr.  De  Haan,  of 
Johns  Hopkins,  also  are  accorded  recognition,  the  first  for  placing  be- 
fore the  commission  a  collection  of  maps  and  charts  belonging  to  his 
university,  and  the  second  for  translating  some  Dutch  documents. 

As  to  maps,  even  the  latest  suggested  a  general  lack  of  accurate 
geographical  knowledge;  and  it  was  decided  to  prepare  a  map  which 
should  express  the  latest  results  of  all  researches  and  examinations. 
In  this  work  the  officers  of  the  Geological  Survey  and  of  the  Hydro- 
graphic  Office  were  of  great  assistance  both  in  rendering  personal 
help  and  in  offering  all  the  material  in  their  possession.  With  refer- 
ence to  historical  investigation  the  commission  says:  "  There  were 
questions  as  to  actual  settlements,  when  and  where  made,  by  which 
nation,  how  long  continued,  and  the  acts  of  dominion  exercised  in 
connection  with  such  settlements  over  contiguous  territory.  This 
opened  a  wide  field  for  investigation,  which  included  an  examination 
into  the  Spanish  settlements  on  the  Orinoco  from  the  time  of  the  first 
location  of  the  city  of  Santo  Thome  prior  to  1600,  the  Dutch  settle- 
ments on  the  Essequibo  and  the  Pomaron,  the  Spanish  missions  east 
of  the  Imataca  mountains  in  portions  of  the  Cuyuni  basin,  and  the 
temporary  establishments  of  the  two  nations  in  various  parts  of  the 
disputed  territory;  also  the  several  efforts  of  the  two  nations  to  exer- 
cise dominion  and  control  over  the  Indians  residing  in  those  districts, 
to  carry  on  trade  and  commerce  with  those  Indians,  and  the  long  se- 
ries of  efforts  on  the  part  of  each  to  check  and  destroy  the  aggressive 
and  what  was  supposed  to  be  the  unwarranted  efforts  of  the  other  na- 
tion to  acquire  a  foothold  in  the  territory." 

In  addition  to  the  preceding  investigations,  which  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  the  work,  the  commission  found  it  necessary  to  get  an  in- 
sight into  diplomatic  correspondence  having  direct  or  indirect  rela- 
tion to  the  question  before  it.  This  part  of  the  task  was  most  com- 
plicated and  arduous.  A  study  of  the  treaty  of  Miinster  of  1648  re- 
vealed the  fact  that  the  treaty  was  a  confirmation  to  each  nation  by 
the  other  of  the  places  of  which  it  was  in  possession,  but  did  not 
name  the  places,  define  the  boundaries,  or  provide  for  a  subsequent 
treaty  to  do  this.  These  significant  omissions  impressed  the  commis- 
sion with  the  belief  that  there  might  have  been  in  existence  at  that 
time  certain  international  rules,  generally  understood  and  accepted,  of 
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sufficient  application  to  settle  the  true  boundary  between  the  posses- 
sions of  the  two  nations.  In  this  conviction  all  the  available  trea- 
tises on  international  law  from  Vattel  to  the  present  time  were  exam- 
ined in  their  bearings  on  the  question.  During  the  course  of  this 
examination,  attention  was  drawn  to  the  fact  that  cognate  questions 
had  arisen  between  the  United  States  and  Spain  regarding  the  boun- 
daries between  Louisiana  and  Texas,  and  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  with  respect  to  the  boundaries  between  this  country 
and  British  Columbia.  By  an  investigation  of  the  correspondence  on 
these  questions,  it  was  developed  that  "  there  are  certain  rules  in  re- 
spect to  the  delimitation  of  boundary  which  have  been  generally  acqui- 
esced in  by  all  nations,  and  may  be  said  to  have  therefore  become  a 
part  of  international  law;  other  rules  whose  validity  was  denied,  and  of 
which  therefore  it  could  only  be  safely  said  that  it  is  doubtful  whether 
they  entered  into  the  thought  of  the  two  nations  in  making  this  treaty; 
and  still  others  which  were  mere  claims  on  the  part  of  one  nation  or 
another,  and  which  were  so  generally  denied  that  it  must  be  assumed 
that  they  were  not  regarded  in  this  treaty." 

All  published  evidence,  however,  whether  in  the  shape  of  corres- 
pondence, treaty,  history,  account  of  travel  or  map,  was  in  a  large 
measure  unsatisfactory.  No  correspondence  or  treaty  definitely 
stated  the  true  boundary;  histories  and  books  of  travel  were  conflict- 
ing in  testimony,  and  based  their  statements  in  many  instances  upon 
unpublished  papers  and  reports;  while  the  maps  failed  to  show  a  con- 
sensus of  opinion  among  cartographers  of  the  last  three  centuries  as  to 
the  true  divisional  line. 

In  these  circumstances  the  commission  decided  to  obtain  all  the 
unpublished  documents  bearing  on  the  case  which  it  could  get.  To 
this  end  Professor  Burr  was  sent  to  London  and  Holland,  and  spent 
from  May  9  to  October  28  in  reviewing  the  documents  in  the  Dutch 
archives  and  the  Dutch  documents  in  London  which  had  been  given 
by  Holland  to  the  English  government.  Through  the  assistance  of 
Archbishop  Corrigan,  the  documents  in  the  archives  of  the  Vatican 
at  Rome,  containing  accounts  of  missionary  enterprises  in  the  dis- 
puted territory,  were  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  commission.  By  the 
month  of  November  all  the  documents  referred  to,  the  British  blue 
books,  and  a  large  number  of  papers  obtained  for  the  purpose  by 
Venezuela  from  Spain,  were  before  the  commission.  Early  in  that 
month  advices  from  the  secretary  of  state  informing  them  of  the  ap- 
proaching conclusion  of  negotiations  for  arbitration  of  the  question 
before  them  put  an  end  to  their  labors  and  made  unnecessary  an  ex- 
pression of  opinion  on  their  part. 

The  commission  is  now  collating  and  will  publish  the  results  of 
its  labors  in  four  volumes  as  follow:  Volume  I.,  containing  their  re- 
port and  several  historical  reports;  Volume  II.,  documents  from  the 
Dutch  archives,  prepared  by  Professor  Burr,  together  with  certain 
miscellaneous  documents  furnished  by  the  Venezuelan  government; 
Volume  III.,  cartographical  report;  Volume  IV.,  an  atlas  comprising 
seventy-five  maps. 
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On  January  30  there  was  signed  at  Washington  by  the 
American  secretary  of  state,  Mr.  Olney,  and  the  British 
ambassador.  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote,  a  treaty  providing  for 
the  appointment  of  a  joint  commission  of  two  (one  com- 
missioner for  each  government)  to  ascertain  and  mark  by 
visible  objects  "so  much  of  the  141st  meridian  of  Avest 
longitude  as  is  necessary  to  be  defined  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  exact 
limits  of  the  territory 
ceded  to  the  United 
States  by  the  treaty 
between  the  United 
States  and  Russia  of 
March  30,  18G7." 

Before  the  text  of  the 
treaty  was  published  it 
was  rumored  that  it  was 
of  such  a  nature  as  to 
promise  a  final  settlement 
of  the  long-standing  dis- 
pute between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  over 
the  boundary  between 
Alaska  and  British  Colum- 
bia, That  dispute,  how- 
ever, is  not  at  all  affected 
by  the  present  convention, 
but  remains  practically  in 
statu  quo,  being  already  in 
process  of  determination 
by  other  means  (Vol.  5, 
pp.  340,  862). 

The  present  treaty 
provides  merely  for  the 
ascertainment  and  visible 
marking  of  that  portion  htstice  o.  e.  king  of  the  Canadian  supreme 
of  the  Alaska  boundary  court,  British  bering  sea  claims 

concerning  which   there  commissioner. 

has  never  been  any  dispute — namely,  the  portion  lying  north  of  the 
latitude  of  Mount  St.  Elias  and  constituted  by  the  141st  meridian  of 
west  longitude  as  mentioned  in  the  treaty  of  March  30,  1867,  between 
the  United  States  and  Russia,  and  the  treaty  of  February  28  (16), 
1825,  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia.  The  demarcation  of  this 
line  is  purely  a  matter  of  geodesy. 

By  one  provision  of  the  treaty  the  United  States  will  gain  some 
miles  of  land  not  strictly  belonging  to  it.  The  commissioners  are 
empowered  to  deflect  the  southern  part  of  the  line  from  the  meridian, 
for  not  more  than  twenty  miles,  so  as  to  make  its  terminus  exactly 
coincide  with  the  summit  of  mount  St.  Elias.  That  peak  is  in  longi- 
tude 140°  55'  47.3"  west;  or  something  more  than  two  miles  east  of, 
and  on  the  British  side  of,  the  141st  meridian.  There  will,  therefore, 
be  added  to  the  territory  of  Alaska  a  wedge-shaped  bit  of  land  twenty 
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miles  long,  two  miles  wide  at  one  end  and  tapering  to  a  point  at  the 
other,  with  an  area  of  about  twenty  square  miles.  As  it  consists 
almost  exclusively  of  glaciers  and  rocky  mountain  slopes,  its  value  is 
not  great. 

The  boundary  controversy,  it  will  be  remembered,  relates  to  the 
southern  portion  of  the  divisional  line,  that  running  in  a  winding 
course  southeasterly  from  Mount  St.  Elias  and  parallel  with  the  coast 
down  to  the  latitude  of  the  southernmost  point  of  Prince  of  Wales 
island,  54°  40'  north,  and  defining  what  is  known  as  the  "  Panhandle  " 

section  of  Alaska.  The  questions  to 
be  solved  concerning  it  are  whether 
Portland  Channel  in  the  old  treaties 
means,  as  the  Americans  claim,  Portland 
Channel,  or,  as  the  British  claim,  Behm 
Channel;  and  whether  the  line  of  coast, 
to  which  the  boundary  line  is  to  be 
parallel  at  a  distance  of  not  more  than 
ten  marine  leagues,  is  to  be  reckoned 
the  mainland  coast  or  the  outermost 
margin  of  the  fringe  of  islands.  Upon 
the  answer  to  these  depends  the  owner- 
ship of  Juneau  city,  Revilla,  Gigedo 
island,  Fort  Tongass  peninsula,  and  vast 
tracks  of  valuable  coal  and  timber  lands 
and  coast  fisheries. 

T.z:;^,:r:::c.i':r  bering  sea  dispute. 

COMMISSIONER.  TliG  preliminary  statement 

made  last  fall  by  President  D.  S.  Jordan  of  the  Leiand  Stan- 
ford, Jr.,  University,  head  of  the  American  expert  commis- 
sion appointed  by  President  Cleveland  to  investigate  the  con- 
dition of  the  seal  herds  on  the  Pribilof  islands  (Vol.  6,  pp. 
343,  606),  is  fully  borne  out  by  President  Jordan's  formal 
report  to  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  which  appeared  late 
in  January  of  the  present  year.  The  report  recommends  as 
the  only  means  of  saving  the  seal  industry,  a  total  abolition 
of  an  open  season  for  pelagic  sealing,  it  being  the  conclusion 
of  the  experts  that  the  decline  of  the  herds  is  attributable 
solely  to  the  indiscriminate  killing  practiced  by  the  pelagic 
hunters. 

"The  sole  possible  basis  of  adjustment,"  says  Professor  Jordan, 
"  must  be  the  protection  of  the  fur  seals  through  mutual  concession, 
national  courtesy,  and  self-respect.  So  long  as  pelagic  sealing  exists 
the  restrictions  governing  it  are  of  slight  importance,  and  the  rela- 
tions between  the  owners  of  the  Pribilof  islands  and  the  nations 
whose  ships  have  the  right  to  destroy  the  herds  must  be  in  some  de- 
gree strained."  The  estimate  made  by  Professor  Jordan  of  the  num- 
ber of  seals  of  all  classes  killed  last  summer  is  440,000.  About  27,000 
pups  died  of  starvation,  and  pelagic  sealing  caused  the  death  of  29,- 
398. 

"  Pelagic  sealing  in  Bering  sea  in  August,"  the  report  says,  "  is 
in  the  highest  degree  destructive  to  the  herd.     If  considered  as  an  in- 
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dustry  it  is  a  suicidal  one,  as  it  can  be  profitably  continued  only 
under  conditions  which  must  bring  it  to  a  speedy  end.  Pelagic  seal- 
ing is  therefore  not  properly  an  industry  at  all,  as  it  adds  nothing  to 
the  wealth  of  the  world.  Since  it  began  more  than  600,000  fur  seals 
have  been  taken  in  the  North  Pacific  and  in  Bering  sea.  This  means 
the  death  of  not  less  than  400,000  breeding  females,  the  starvation 
of  300,000  pups,  and  the  destruction  of  400,000  pups  still  unborn. 
In  this  calculation  account  is  taken  only  of  those  of  which  the  skins 
have  been  brought  to  market.  No  record  of  the  animals  lost  after 
being  shot  or  speared  is  available, 
though  the  number  is  known  to  be 
very  great.  Pelagic  sealing  in  the 
judgment  of  the  members  of  the  pres 
ent  commission,  has  been  the  sole 
cause  of  the  continued  decline  of  the 
seal  herds.  It  is  at  present  the  sole  fur 
obstacle  to  their  restoration,  and  the 
sole  limit  to  their  indefinite  increase 
It  is  therefore  evident  that  no  settle 
ment  of  the  fur  seal  question,  as  re 
gards  either  the  American  or  the  Rus- 
sian islands,  can  be  permanent  unless 
it  shall  provide  for  the  cessation  of 
the  indiscriminate  killing  of  fur  seals, 
both  on  the  feeding  grounds  and  on 
their  migrations.  There  can  be  no 
'  open  season '  for  the  killing  of  fe 
males  if  the  herd  is  to  be  kept  intact." 
In  conclusion  Professor  Jordon 
says:  "  The  ultimate  end  in  view  should  be  an  international  arrange- 
ment whereby  all  skins  of  female  fur  seals  should  be  seized  and  de- 
stroyed by  the  customs  authorities  of  civilized  nations,  whether  taken 
on  land  or  sea,  from  the  Pribilof  herd,  the  Asiatic  herds,  or  in  the 
lawless  raiding  of  the  Antarctic  rookeries.  In  the  destruction  of  the 
fur  seal  rookeries  of  the  Antarctic,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Japanese 
islands  and  of  Bering  sea,  American  enterprise  has  taken  a  leading 
part.  It  would  be  well  for  America  to  lead  the  way  in  stopping  pelagic 
sealing  by  restraining  her  own  citizens  without  waiting  for  the 
of  other  nations.  We  can  ask  for  protection  with  better  grace  when 
we  have  accorded,  unasked,  protection  to  others." 

INTERNATIONAL  SANITARY  CONFERENCE. 

A  conference  of  delegates  from  European  nations  to 
consider  measures  for  preventing  the  introduction  of  the 
bubonic  plague  from  India  met  at  Venice  February  17-9. 
Austria  and  Italy  were  prime  movers  in  its  call.  This 
conference  was  the  fourth  held  in  recent  years.  The  first 
of  these,  held  at  Venice  in  1892  (Vol.  2,  pp.  26,  137),  dealt 
specially  with  closing  the  access  for  epidemics  by  way  of 
Egypt.  The  second,  at  Dresden  in  1893  (Vol.  3,  pp.  50, 
261),  sought  to  define  the  protective  measures  which 
should  involve  the  least  hindrance  to  international  traf- 
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fic:  it  resulted  in  territorial  conventions  between  many  of 
the  powers.  The  third,  at  Paris  in  1894  (Vol.  4,  p.  331), 
considered  the  great  danger  of  the  spread  of  epidemics  by 
the  immense  annual  pilgrimages  of  the  Sunnite  Moham- 
medans from  India  to  Mecca  and  Medina.  At  the  Venice 
conference  of  1897  about  fifty  delegates  were  present;  and 
Count  Von  Bonin,  Italian  under-secretary  of  state  for  for- 
eign affairs,  was  chosen  president. 

The  movement  toward  organized  international  action 
for  prevention  of  the  spread  of  epidemics  dates  back  to  a 
conference  held  in  Paris  in  1851,  and  is  traced  through 
similar  meetings  held  in  Constantinople,  Vienna,  Rome, 
and  Washington;  but,  until  very  recently,  little  was  ac- 
complished in  the  way  of  the  united  adoption  of  practical 
sanitary  plans. 

The  delicacy  of  international  relations  in  Europe  ap- 
pears from  the  fact  that  the  conference  showed  as  much 
concern  with  political  as  with  medical  considerations.  On 
the  second  day  a  division  of  the  delegates  was  made,  one 
diplomatic  (including  the  ambassadors  and  ministers  of 
the  powers),  the  other  technical  or  medical — the  two  bod- 
ies to  meet  separately,  and  the  vote  of  both  to  be  requisite 
in  affirming  any  proposal.  The  programme  seems  to  have 
avoided  discussions  of  details,  and  to  have  included  the 
general  lines  on  which  laws  should  be  proposed  for  enact- 
ment by  the  various  nations.  Among  the  important  ques- 
tions discussed  were: 

1.  Construction  of  a  great  international  lazaretto  near  the  north- 
ern end  of  the  Red  Sea,  with  quarantine  of  all  ships  from  countries 
declared  to  be  suspected. 

2.  Adoption  of  rules  as  to  treatment  of  vessels  arriving;  at  Eu- 
ropean ports  after  having  passed  the  aforesaid  quarantine  with  clean 
bills  of  health. 

3.  Pilgrimage  of  Turks  to  Mecca — whether  the  European  pow- 
ers should  request  the  sultan  to  forbid  it  in  certain  years. 

After  the  second  day  the  conference  met  with  closed 
doors,  and  only  selected  items  from  it  were  immediately 
given  out  for  publication.  It  is  known  that  France  and 
Russia  urged  the  suppression  of  the  Indian  pilgrimage  to 
Mecca  this  year;  that  Austria  and  Italy  favored  regulation 
of  pilgrimage  rather  than  prohibition  of  it;  that  Spain  re- 
lied chiefly  on  efficient  quarantine;  and  that  England, 
after  a  century's  experience,  looked  for  protection  to  sani- 
tary precautions  at  home,  and  had  little  fear  of  the  plague, 
since  even  if  introduced  by  diseased  persons  or  by  infected 
rags  it  couM  not  spread  in  countries  where  sanitary  rules 
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are  observed  and  enforced.  An. English  delegate  said  that 
four  cases  of  the  bubonic  plague  had  recently  been  im- 
ported into  London^  but  the  disease  had  immediately  been 
stamped  out. 

At  later  sessions,  the  modes  of  disinfection  approved 
by  the  last  Venice  conference  were  in  general  reaffirmed. 
Substitution  of  salt  for  hydrochloric  acid  in  a  sublimate 
solution  was  approved,  and  an  alkali  solution  and  savon- 
euse  of  carbolic  acid.  Dr.  Cleghorn,  a  delegate  from  the 
British  East  Indian  government,  reported  that  most  of  the 
medical  authorities  now  doubted  the  purely  contagious 
nature  of  the  bubonic  plague,  and  ascribed  it  rather  to 
filth  and  other  bad  local  conditions.  On  proposal  by 
France  the  conference  called  on  all  the  powers  with  Mo- 
hammedan subjects  to  restrict  pilgrimage  by  all  means 
properly  available.  Hon.  Michael  Herbert,  the  English 
delegate,  announced  the  decision  of  the  Indian  govern- 
ment entirely  to  prohibit  this  year's  pilgrimage.  A 
discussion  as  to  the  period  of  incubation  of  the  plague 
ended  in  rejecting  the  Perso-Turkish  proposal  to  fix 
eleven  days,  and  in  adopting  ten  days — against  the  vote 
of  England, France,  Egypt,  and  India,  for  seven  or  eight 
days. 

GENERAL  EUROPEAN  SITUATION. 

Interest  in  continental  politics  has  been  almost  exclu- 
sively centred  on  the  startling  developments  in  the  Cretan 
matter,  which  are  still  in  progress  at  the  end  of  March 
and  have  as  yet  an  unknown  bearing  upon  the  adjustment 
of  European  political  relations.  These  developments  are 
fully  reviewed  elsewhere  under  the  heading  **  The  East- 
ern Crisis'' (p.  17). 

The  only  other  incident  of  the  quarter  having  deep  in- 
ternational interest  in  Europe — though  as  yet  also  of  a  sig- 
nificance which  can  only  be  conjectured — was  the  selec- 
tion, in  the  middle  of  January,  of  a  successor  to  the  late 
Prince  Lobanof  Rostovski  as  minister  of  foreign  affairs  for 
the  Russian  empire.  The  choice  fell  upon  Count  Mura- 
vieff,  who  for  four  years  had  been  Russian  minister  to 
Denmark. 

MuRAViEFF,  Count,  new  Russian  foreign  minister,  was  born  in 
1845,  and  received  his  education  at  Poltava  and  Heidelberg.  He  be- 
longs to  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  influential  families  of  the  Russian 
aristocracy,  though  the  Muravieffs  do  not  date  back  so  far  as  the 
Rurikovitch  princes,  to  whom  Prince  Lobanof  belonged.  It  was 
Muravieff  Amurski  who   forced  the  navigation  of  the  Amur   and 
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seized  upon  that  region,  finally  annexing  it  by  treaty  with  China  in 
1858.  In  1855  General  MuraviefE,  surnamed  Karski,  made  prisoners 
General  Williams  and  his  staff  at  Kars,  on  the  capitulation  of  that 
citadel.  It  was  the  new  minister's  grandfather,  General  Count 
Muravieff,  who  firmly  and  even  cruelly  suppressed  the  Polish  revo- 
lution in  1863.  The  present  Count  Muravieff  received  his  first  diplo- 
matic appointment  in  1864  as  secretary  to  the  embassy  in  Berlin. 
After  serving  at  Stockholm,  Stuttgart,  and  the  Hague,  he  went,  in 
1877,  to  Bulgaria  as  a  delegate  of  a  society  for  tending   sick  and 

wounded.  He  went  to 
Paris  in  1880,  and  in  1884 
to  Berlin  as  councillor  of 
the  embassy.  His  appoint- 
ment to  Copenhagen,  from 
which  he  was  called  to  be 
foreign  minister,  dated 
from  1893.  He  is  said  to 
be  neither  a  Teutonophobe 
nor  a  Francophil,  though 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  his 
personal  inclinations  favor 
France  rather  than  Ger- 
many. Indeed  he  is  said 
to  have  been  the  only 
Russian  representative 
or  continental  diplomat 
who  was  ever  permitted 
to  take  his  leave  of  the 
German  emperor  after  a 
number  of  years  spent 
in  Berlin  without  being 
offered  any  decoration  or 
other  official  token  of  es- 
teem and  regard.  He  is 
said  to  favor  a  pacific 
policy.  His  appointment 
was  due  in  part  to  the 
influence  of  the  dowager 
empress,  and  is  not  ex- 
pected to  involve  any 
radical  departure  from  the 
conservative  policy  bequeathed  by  the  late  Czar  Alexander  III. 

THE  FAR-EASTERN  SITUATION. 

Russo-Chinese  Treaty. — We  have  had  frequent  oc- 
casion to  note  the  growing  influence  of  Russia  in  the  po- 
litical counsels  of  both  Europe  and  Asia.  Another  for- 
ward step  has  now  been  taken  by  the  great  Northern 
power,  which  makes  her  practically  the  political  mistress 
of  the  Celestial  empire,  and,  by  securing  to  her  virtual 
military  and  naval  control  of  that  part  of  China  which 
was  the  scene  of  the  late  war  with  Japan,  not  only  ac- 
complishes her  long-cherish3d  aim  of  obtaining  an  ice- 
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free  port  on  the  Yellow  sea,  but  goes  far  toward  making 
Russia,  not  only  politically  but  commercially,  the  domi- 
nant mistress  of  the  whole  eastern  coast  of  Asia.  The 
step  referred  to  consists  in  the  signing,  sometime  toward 
the  close  of  1896,  of  a  treaty  between  Russia  and  China, 
negotiated  by  Count  Cassini,  Russian  minister  at  Pekin, 
but  said  to  be  based  upon  preliminary  negotiations  con- 
cluded during  the  visit  of  Li  Hung-Chang  to  Moscow  last 
year  on  occasion  of  the  czar's  coronation.  Details  of  the 
treaty  are  given  in  a  recent  report  to  the  state  department 
from  Mr.  Karel,  United  States  consul-general  at  St.  Peters- 
burg. 

The  Chinese  government  enters  into  an  engagement  with  the 
Russo-Cbinese  bank,  by  which  a  corporation  is  to  be  formed,  to  be 
known  as  the  Eastern  Chinese  Railway  Company.  This  corporation 
is  also  sanctioned  by  a  ukase  from  the  czar,  which  was  issued  on  De- 
cember 16  last  (Vol.  6,  p.  838).  The  declared  object  is  to  build  a 
railroad  within  the  boundaries  of  China,  to  connect  with  the  Great 
Siberian  railroad,  and  having  its  terminus  a  short  distance  from  Vladi- 
vostock.  The  line  will  begin  at  the  Onon  station  of  the  Trans-Baikal 
section  of  the  Great  Siberian  road,  and  will  run  in  Manchuria  through 
the  towns  of  Tsitsikar,  Ku-lan-chen,  and  Ning-tu,  and  connect  with 
the  Nikolsk  station  of  the  South  Ussuri  railroad,  continuing  thence 
on  the  latter  to  Vladivostock.  The  total  length  of  the  Manchurian 
railway  will  be  1,273  miles,  of  which  945  miles  will  be  actually  within 
Chinese  territory.  According  to  the  original  survey  for  the  Siberian 
road,  the  distance  between  Onon  and  Nikolsk  was  1,614  miles;  conse- 
quently the  new  arrangement  will  shorten  the  line  by  341  miles.  The 
road  will  run  some  three  or  four  hundred  miles  further  to  the  south- 
ward, through  a  country  of  better  climate,  of  much  more  productive 
soil,  and  of  great  mineral  resources.  The  original  survey  between 
Lake  Baikal  and  the  Amur  river  would  have  carried  the  road  through 
a  country  presenting  engineering  difficulties  of  such  magnitude  as  to 
have  made  the  cost  of  construction  almost  prohibitory. 

The  term  of  the  concession  is  eighty  years,  dating  from  the  open- 
ing of  the  whole  line;  and  during  that  period  the  general  supervision 
of  the  road  is  to  be  lodged  with  the  Russian  ministry  of  finance. 
At  the  end  of  the  eighty  years  the  road  is  to  be  handed  over  to  the 
Chinese  government  free  of  cost.  The  administration  of  the  road  is 
to  consist  of  a  president  appointed  by  the  Chinese  government,  and 
nine  directors  elected  by  the  share  holders.  Work  is  to  be  begun  in 
August,  1897,  and  the  road  is  to  be  completed  within  six  years.  The 
company  may,  with  the  permission  of  the  Chinese  government,  work 
coal  mines  and  other  mining,  industrial,  and  commercial  enterprises 
in  Chinese  territory.  The  Russian  government  guarantees  the  re- 
sources of  the  company  to  the  extent  of  making  obligatory  the  pay- 
ment of  the  shares  and  providing  for  the  payment  of  principal  and 
interest  of  bonds.  In  return  the  company,  must  keep  the  road  in  good 
condition  in  conformity  with  the  traffic  on  the  Trans-Siberian  rail- 
way. A  telegraph  line  must  be  constructed  to  connect  with  the  Rus- 
sian telegraph  system. 

The  capital  stock  is  fixed  at  $2,570,000;  and  bonds  may  be  issued 
in  proportion  to  the  requirements  of  construction,  upon  permits  from 
Vol.  7.-7. 
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the  Russian  ministry  of  finance,  the  interest  and  ultimate  payment  to 
be  guaranteed  by  the  Russian  government. 

Russia  is  to  be  allowed  the  use  of  the  two  ports  of  Port  Arthur 
and  Talien-wan,  which  are  not  to  be  ceded  to  any  other  power.  In 
Article  4  of  the  treaty  mention  is  made  of  the  railway  to  be  built 
from  Shan-hai-kwan  to  Port  Arthur,  which  "shall  follow  the  Rus- 
sian railway  regulations  in  order  to  facilitate  the  commercial  inter- 
course between  the  respective  empires."  It  is  stipulated  that  at  the 
end  of  thirty  years  China  shall  be  allowed  to  redeem  the  railway  go- 
ing through  Manchuria. 

Articles  9  and  10  for  all  practical  purposes  make  China  a  part  of 
Russian  territory  in  case  of  a  war  between  Russia  and  any  other 
power.  They  provide  for  the  lease  of  Kiao-chou  in  the  province  of 
Shan-tung,  for  a  term  of  fifteen  years,  and  for  the  fortification  by 
China  of  the  ports  of  Talien  wan  and  Port  Arthur  with  Russia's  as- 
sistance, the  latter  power  to  have  the  right  in  case  of  war  "  tempora- 
rily to  concentrate  her  land  and  naval  forces  within  the  said  ports  in 
order  the  better  to  enable  Russia  to  attack  the  enemy  or  to  guard  her 
own  position." 

These  last  mentioned  clauses  are  obviously  aimed  at 
Japan,  and  throw  some  light  upon  Eussian  motives  in  de- 
manding a  retrocession  of  the  Leao-Tong  peninsula  to 
China  after  the  signing  of  the  treaty  of  Simonoseki,  which 
closed  the  war  with  Japan,  and  in  coming  to  the  financial 
assistance  of  China  in  the  matter  of  the  war  indemnity. 
The  former  political  supremacy  of  England  in  the  Far 
East  is  now  on  the  decline;  and  that  power  also  feels  that 
her  commercial  supremacy  is  seriously  menaced.  Eng- 
land has  heretofore  controlled  a  trade  of  over  £32,000,000 
a  year  in  the  Orient,  a  trade  of  sixty-seven  per  cent  of  the 
whole  foreign  commerce  of  China,  a  trade  three  and  a- 
quarter  times  greater  than  that  of  the  entire  continent  of 
Europe,  Russia,  and  the  United  States  put  together. 

It  is  in  the  commercial  and  economic  possibilities  of 
the  Russo-Chinese  railway  system  that  the  chief  interest 
in  the  treaty  for  the  rest  of  the  world  lies.  Its  practical 
working  will  be  to  convert  the  strategic  trans-continental 
system,  which  Russia  is  now  building,  into  a  great  high- 
way of  commerce.  Europe  and  the  United  States  have 
for  years  been  seeking  in  vain  to  gain  access  to  the  interior 
of  China,  and  to  open  up  its  vast  resources  from  the  sea. 
Russia  approaches  by  a  back  door,  so  to  speak,  from  the 
land.  China  will  profit  immensely  in  the  long  run  from 
the  opening  up  of  a  vast  extent  of  her  most  productive 
territory. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  opportunities  which  may  be 
provided  for  American  manufactures  and  industrial  enter- 
prises of  various  kinds,  not  only  in  Siberia,  but  in  north 
China,  may  be  of  great  practical  value,     Neither  .Russia 
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nor  China  is  as  yet  able  to  supply  many  things  that  are 
absolutely  necessary  to  industrial  development  on  modern 
lines.  Kussia  will  probably  have  to  import  large  quanti- 
ties of  machinery,  agricultural  implements,  railroad  ma- 
terial, electrical  supplies,  etc.,  and,  with  the  growth  of 
her  Eastern  population  in  civilization,  a  host  of  minor 
articles  in  the  production  of  which  Western  manufac- 
turers excel. 

Korea. — Considerable  light  has  been  thrown  upon  the 
situation  in  Korea  by  a  statement  made  in  the  lower  house 
of  the  Japanese  parliament  about  the  middle  of  February, 
confirming  the  rumors  that  a  definite  treaty  had  been  con- 
cluded by  Russia  and  Japan  in  respect  of  Korea.  The 
preliminaries  were  arranged  during  the  visit  of  Marshal 
Yamagata  to  Moscow  last  year  to  attend  the  coronation 
fetes  of  the  czar. 

The  treaty  explicitly  reasserts  the  independence  of  Korea  in  both 
domestic  and  foreign  affairs.  Russia  and  Japan  declare  their  readi- 
ness to  support  the  king  of  Korea  in  permanently  assuring  the  main- 
tenance of  order,  which  for  a  time  was  disturbed  by  the  Chino-Jap- 
anese  war.  This  end,  it  is  added,  can  only  be  secured  by  the  organi- 
zation of  a  force  of  native  troops  and  police.  Japan  will  be  permitted 
to  keep  in  the  country  200  gendarmes  for  the  protection  of  her  tele- 
grapii  lines,  and  three  military  detachments  for  the  protection  of  the 
Japanese  settlements  at  Seoul,  Fusan,  and  Gensan.  The  general  con- 
trol of  the  telegraph  lines  will  still  remain  with  the  Japanese,  the 
only  exception  being  the  line  to  Seoul,  which  Russia  is  to  construct. 
Russia  is  to  maintain  military  detachments  of  the  same  strength  for 
the  protection  of  the  Russian  legation  and  consulate.  As  soon  as 
order  has  been  completely  restored,  the  contracting  powers  undertake 
to  withdraw  their  troops. 

That  the  Russo-Japanese  treaty  will  finally  settle  the 
political  status  of  Korea,  is  not  probable.  By  it  both 
countries  merely  postpone  final  action  until  a  more  con- 
venient season. 

About  February  20,  the  Korean  king  returned  to  the 
palace  in  Seoul  from  the  asylum  which  he  had  taken  at 
the  Russian  legation  in  February,  189G  (Vol.  6,  p.  104). 

A  great  improvement  is  said  to  have  taken  place  in  the 
judicial  procedure  in  Korea.  The  supreme  court  at  Seoul 
has  abolished  torture,  and  efforts  to  abolish  it  elsewhere 
are  being  made.  Trials  are  more  carefully  conducted, 
and  justice  is  more  effectually  administered. 
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THE  PARTITION  OF  AFRICA. 

French  Occupation  of  Busa.— The  military  ex- 
pedition of  the  British  Niger  Company  to  the  region  of  the 
upper  Niger  (Vol.  6,  p.  949),  which  awakened  some  ap- 
prehension in  France,  has  its  counter  stroke  in  the  ad- 
vance of  a  French  expedition  into  the  same  parts,  indeed 
into  lands  which  are  claimed  to  belong  to  the  British  pro- 
tectorate of  the  middle  Niger.  The  London  Times  re- 
marks upon  this  move  of  the  French: 

"It  is  one  of  those  regrettable  incidents  which  tend  to  compli- 
cate the  relations  of  friendly  governments  and  to  emphasize  the  wis- 
dom of  Talleyrand's  habitual  warning  to  his  subordinates — Surtout 
'point  de  zele.  " 

The  French  expedition  entered  the  territory  of  Busa 
(or  Boussa)  with  the  intention  of  occupying  and  holding 
it.  This  territory  lies  north  and  northeast  of  Dahomey, 
in  the  back  country  of  the  Guinea  coast,  and  stretches 
along  the  right  bank  of  the  middle  Niger  for  a  consider- 
able distance  above  the  rapids  which  define  in  the  dry  sea- 
son the  limit  of  river  navigation.  The  Royal  Niger  Com- 
pany's claim  of  sovereignty  over  Busa  was  undisputed  from 
1890  till  now;  and  a  treaty  concluded  seven  years  ago  by 
the  Royal  Niger  Company  with  the  native  potentates  is  ex- 
hibited to  prove  the  prior  right  of  that  company  and  of 
Great  Britain  to  the  territory  now  invaded  by  the  French. 
That  instrument  contains  the  following  provisions: 

"We,  the  emir  and  chiefs  of  Boussa  (or  Borgu),  in  council  assem- 
bled, representing  our  country,  its  dependencies,  and  tributaries  on 
both  banks  of  the  river  Niger  and  as  far  back  as  our  dominion  ex- 
tends, in  accordance  with  our  laws  and  customs  do  hereby  agree,  on 
behalf  of  ourselves  and  our  successors  for  ever: 

"To  grant  to  the  company  full  and  absolute  jurisdiction  over  all 
foreigners  to  our  territories— that  is  to  say,  over  all  persons  within 
the  territories  who  are  not  our  native-born  subjects.  Such  jurisdic- 
tion shall  include  the  right  of  protection  of  such  foreigners,  of  taxa- 
tion of  such  foreigners,  criminal  and  civil  jurisdiction  over  such  for- 
eigners. 

"That  we  will  not  at  any  time  whatever  cede  any  part  of  our  ter- 
ritories to  any  other  person  or  state,  or  enter  into  any  agreement, 
treaty,  or  arrangement  with  any  foreign  government,  except  through 
and  with  the  consent  of  the  company,  or,  if  the  company  should  at 
any  time  so  desire,  with  the  consent  of  the  government  of  Her  Majesty 
the  Queen  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  Empress  of  India. 

"To  place  our  territories  if  and  when  called  upon  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  flag  of  Great  Britain." 

As  the  local  authorities  of  France  continued  to  make 
incursions  into  the  territory  of  Busa,  to  erect  forts,  and  to 
make  treaties  with  the  native  chiefs,  the  British  govern- 
ment, January  1,  1895,  notified  the  European  powers  of 
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the  establishment  of  a  British  imperial  protectorate  over 
the  territory.  The  present  French  expedition  is  the  sec- 
ond to  enter  Busa  since  the  issuance  of  that  notification. 
The  ultimate  purpose  of  France  is  not  to  be  conjectured 
from  a  study  of  these  repeated  invasions  of  what  is  held  to 
be  British  territory.  The  designs  of  France  contemplate 
the  subjection  of  the  whole  of  north  Central  Africa  to  her 
dominion.  The  full  scope  of 
French  ambition  is  thus  defined 
by  a  writer  in  the  New  York 
Natio7i: 

"  So  far  from  having  any  idea  of 
resigning  Tunis,  France  regards  it  as 
a  valuable  jwint  of  vantage  from 
whicli  to  obtain,  when  the  Turkish  em- 
pire falls  to  pieces,  the  dominion  of 
Tripoli.  She  is,  moreover,  anxious  to 
get  the  trade  of  the  Sahara  into  her 
hands.  At  present  this  trade,  which 
crosses  the  desert  in  caravans  from  the 
negro  states  north  and  northeast  of 
Lake  Tchad,  goes  by  way  of  Murauk  or 
Ghadames  to  the  port  of  Tripoli.  The 
French  desire  to  bring  it  to  Sfax,  or 
Gabes,  or  one  of  the  other  south 
Tunisian  ports,  and  have  thrown  out 
posts  into  the  desert  in  the  hope  of 
effecting  this.  Their  ambition  is  to  control  the  whole  of  north 
Central  Africa  from  the  upper  Nile  to  the  Atlantic,  and  thereby  to 
control  also  the  negro  kingdoms  which  lie  south  of  the  Sahara,  be- 
tween it  and  the  territories  under  French  influence  in  the  nortiiern 
basin  of  the  Kongo." 

Erythrea. — There  are  indications  of  a  desire,  on  the 
part  of  Italy,  to  retire  from  her  holding  on  the  shores  of 
the  Red  Sea  (Vol.  6,  p.  831).  About  the  middle  of  Jan- 
uary the  Duke  of  Sermoneta,  formerly  minister  of  foreign 
affairs,  presented  to  the  government  a  petition  signed  by 
a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  chamber  of  deputies,  de- 
manding evacuation  of  Erythrea.  But  the  interests  of  cer- 
tain other  powers,  particularly  of  England,  are  concerned 
in  the  continued  occupation  of  that  territory  by  Italy,  and 
their  representations  are  likely  to  cause  King  Humbert  to 
keep  up  the  show  of  occupation.  In  the  treaty  with 
Menelek  it  is  stipulated  that,  should  Italy  decide  to  re- 
linquish any  part  of  Erythrea,  the  right  to  occupy  the  re- 
linquished posts  would  belong  to  Menelek  alone.  Italy  is 
thus  deprived  of  the  power  to  concede  either  Kassala  or 
Massowah  to  England;  and  if  England  is  to  get  those 
places,  she  probably  must  take  them  by  force  in  a  war  with 
Abyssinia.    In  fact  the  purpose  of  England  to  take  posses- 
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sion  is  confessed.  The  attempt  to  execute  that  purpose  may 
bring  to  the  aid  of  Menelek  his  ^'^  great  and  good  friend  ^^  the 
czar;  and  France  might  not  be  very  scrupulous  in  observing 
all  the  rules  of  neutrality.  And  apart  from  the  relations  of 
amity  subsisting  between  Eussia  and  Abyssinia  and  between 
Eussia  and  France,  those  two  European  powers  have  ter- 
ritorial interests  of  their  own  in  the  Eed  Sea  littoral.  Eus- 
sia^s  attitude  toward  Abyssinia  is  in  part  that  of  an  ally  and 
in  part  that  of  a  protector.  France  would  like  to  carve  out 
of  Erythrea  an  area  to  be  added  to  her  present  possessions 
in  Obok. 

Emissaries  from  the  foremost  magnates  of  Abyssinia 
visited  Cairo  in  January  and  held  conferences  with  Lord 
Cromer  and  with  the  Coptic  patriarch,  wfio  is  as  it  were 
spiritual  suzerain  of  the  Abyssinian  hierarchy.  These  con- 
ferences bode  evil  to  Menelek^'s  throne.  The  return  visit 
of  English  representatives  to  Abyssinia  was  made  soon  after. 
Their  mission  was,  in  the  words  of  the  London  Times, 
*no  acquaint  the  emperor  of  Abyssinia  with  the  nature  and 
extent  of  England^s  claims,"  and  to  remind  him  that  Eng- 
land is  ^^ prepared  to  vindicate"  her  ^Hegitimate  rights 
while  desiring  to  remain  in  amity  with  all." 

As  late  as  the  end  of  March,  it  appears  from  late  dis- 
patches, the  greater  part  of  the  Italians  made  prisoners  by 
Menelek  still  remained  in  captivity — only  350  out  of  2,500 
having  been  liberated.  The  condition  of  the  release  of  the 
rest  is  that  Italy  shall  pay  1400,000  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  prisoners  of  war.  Our  former  statement  that  all  the 
prisoners  had  been  liberated  on  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty  between  Italy  and  Abyssinia  (Vol.  6,  p.  831),  requires 
therefore  to  be  qualified. 

Madagascar. — On  March  7  Eanalavona  III.,  deposed 
queen  of  Madagascar,  was  put  on  board  a  French  warship  at 
Tamatave  for  deportation  to  the  island  of  Eeunion,  there 
to  pass  the  remainder  of  her  days  in  '^honorable  captivity." 

OTHER  INTERNATIONAL  AFFAIRS. 

Siam  and  the  United  States. — Late  in  February 
Siam  agreed  to  accept  arbitration  in  the  matter  of  what  is 
known  as  the  ^"^  Cheek"  claim,  held  against  the  Bangkok 
government  by  the  United  States. 

The  Cheek  claim  grew  out  of  a  breach  of  contract  between  I>r. 
Cheek,  an  American  citizen,  and  the  Siamese  government.  It  appears 
that  Dr.  Cheek  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  Siamese  govern- 
ment to  collect  and  dispose  of  teak  wood;  and,  in  order  to  assist  the  en- 
terprise, the  Siamese  government  loaned  him  elephants  and  imple- 
ments with  which  to  gather  the  wood.    Cheek  cut  down  a  ereat  many 
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trees  and  started  tbem  toward  Bangkok.  The  elephants,  implements, 
and  wood  were  seized  by  the  Siamese  government.  Dr.  Cheek  at  once 
filed  a  claim  for  $18,000  damages,  and  the  Siamese  government  re- 
taliated by  bringing  a  counter  claim. 

It  was  also  announced  toward  the  end  of  February,  that 
Siam  had  finally  consented  to  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mission, including  the  United  States  minister  at  Bangkok, 
Mr.  Barrett,  to  investigate  or  arbitrate  on  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  the  assault  upon  Mr.  Kellett,  the  consular  officer 
who,  it  was  said,  had  been  attacked  and  wounded  by  Sia- 
mese soldiers  at  Chieng-Mai  last  December  (Vol.  6,  p.  940). 

The  importance  of  this  incident  seems  to  have  been  exaggerated. 
On  first  receipt  of  the  news  of  the  attack,  and  in  the  absence  of  full 
particulars,  the  United  States  gunboat  Machins  was  hurried  to  Bang- 
kok from  Hong-Kong,  to  protect  American  interests  and  support  a  de- 
mand for  full  investigation. 

It  appears  that  Mr.  Kellett  had  gone  to  Chieng-Mai  to  appraise 
some  of  the  assets  of  the  Cheek  estate.  One  of  his  servants,  who  ac- 
companied him,  was  arrested  for  an  infraction  of  some  minor  munici- 
pal law.  Mr.  Kellett  attempted  to  rescue  the  prisoner  without  form- 
ality, and,  in  the  resistance  offered  by  the  Siamese  guards,  was 
slightly  injured. 

The  state  department,  on  learning  particulars,  was  inclined  to  let 
the  matter  drop;  but  the  report  of  Commander  Mackenzie  of  the  Ma- 
chias  holds  that  the  Siamese,  under  treaty,  had  no  right  to  arrest  Mr. 
Kellett's  servant  without  first  producing  before  that  officer  evidence 
of  his  guilt. 

Japanese-American  Treaty. — The  full  commercial 
treaty  of  Xovember  22,  1894,  between  the  United  States 
and  Japan  (Vol.  4,  p.  753;  Vol.  5,  p.  29),  does  not  go  into 
effect  until  July,  1899.  However,  a  convention  was  signed 
on  January  13  of  the  present  year,  ratified  by  the  senate 
on  February  1,  and  proclaimed  by  the  president  early  in 
March,  putting  into  immediate  operation  Article  16  of  the 
treaty  of  November  22,  1894,  which  contains  the  follow- 
ing clause: 

"The  citizens  or  subjects  of  either  of  the  high  contracting  parties 
shall  enjoy  in  the  territories  of  the  other  the  same  protection  as  na- 
tive citizens  or  subjects  in  regard  to  patents,  trade-marks,  and  de- 
signs, upon  fulfilment  of  the  formalities  prescribed  by  law." 

The  operation  of  this  clause,  it  is  thought,  will  be  of 
inestimable  benefit  to  the  manufacturers  and  exporters  of 
the  United  States. 

Miscellaneous. — Payment  has  been  demanded  by  the 
American  department  of  state  from  San  Domingo  on  ac- 
count of  illegal  acts  derogatory  to  the  interest  of  one  Na- 
thaniel McKay,  an  American  citizen. 

It  appears  that  several  years  ago  Mr.  McKay  built  a  bridge  acr-oss 
the  Ozama  river,  costing  between  $60,000  and  |70,000,  under  a  con- 
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cession  from  the  city  government  of  San  Domingo  to  use  the  bridge 
as  a  toll  bridge  for  thirty  years.  He  was  to  pay  the  government  12^ 
per  cent  of  the  net  income.  The  government  compelled  him  to  pay 
25  per  cent.  About  two  years  ago  the  bridge  was  damaged  by  a  barge; 
and  Mr.  McKay's  suit  to  recover  damages  ended  in  a  decision  of  the 
supreme  court  stating  that  the  bridge  had  no  right  in  the  river,  levy- 
ing costs  against  it,  and  ordering  a  sale  of  the  bridge  to  be  made  and 
the  tolls  embargoed. 

A  report  from  the  United  States  minister  to  Hayti,  Mr.  Smythe, 
who  investigated  the  matter  under  direction  of  the  state  department, 
declares  the  action  of  the  Dominican  supreme  court  contrary  to  law, 
and  that  to  carry  out  its  decree  would  be  to  confiscate  the  property. 
Mr.  McKay's  total  claim  amounts  to  about  $117,000. 

About  January  10  it  was  announced  that  Secretary 
Olney  and  the  Chilean  minister  at  Washington,  Senor 
Gana,  had  practically  concluded  an  agreement  for  a  re- 
habilitation of  the  Chilean  Claims  Commission,  which 
ended  its  existence  by  limitation  about  two  years  ago  with- 
out completing  its  labors  (Vol.  4,  p.  337);  and  it  is  under- 
stood that  the  commission  will  assemble  ere  long  in  Wash- 
ington, and  consider  the  remaining  cases. 

Through  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Peruvian 
government  by  United  States  Minister  McKenzie,  the  sen- 
tence of  a  yearns  imprisonment  passed  about  the  first  of  the 
year,  at  Callao,  without  legal  trial,  upon  an  American  sailor 
named  Ramsay,  of  the  crew  of  the  Cambrian  Monarch,  has 
been  commuted  to  imprisonment  for  four  months  from 
January  12. 

The  MacCord  claim  against  Peru  (Vol.  6,  p.  614),  is 
still  under  discussion.  The  government  of  that  republic 
has  shown  some  disinclination  to  allow  the  claim. 


UNITED  STATES  POLITICS. 

President  McKinley  Inaugurated. — The  inaugu- 
ral ceremonies  attending  the  advent  to  jDower  of  the  new 
republican  administration  on  March  4,  were  of  more  than 
ordinary  impressiveness.  The  weather  was  all  that  could 
be  desired,  and  the  crowds  in  attendance  were  unprece- 
dented. The  oaths  of  office  were  administered  by  Chief 
Justice  Fuller  of  the  federal  supreme  court,  first  to  Mr. 
Hobart  in  the  senate  chamber  as  vice-president,  and  af- 
terward, on  a  platform  erected  at  the  east  front  of  the 
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capitol,  to  Mr.  McKinley,  the  president-elect.  The  new 
president  thereupon  delivered  his  inaugural  address,  out- 
lined below,  and  later  reviewed  a  procession  and  military 
parade,  which  is  said  to  have  been  the  largest  and  finest 
ever  seen  on  an  occasion  of  the  kind.  Thirty  thousand 
troops  participated,  under  command  of  General  Horace 
Porter,  once  aide  to  General  Grant  and  now  ambassador 
to  France.  A  specially  notable  feature  of  the  parade  was 
the  presence  of  a  part  of  the  regiment,  the  23d  Ohio  in- 
fantry, in  which  Mr.  McKinley  himself  had  enlisted  as  a 
private  at  the  age  of  eighteen  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
War,  and  in  which  he  rose  to  be  field  officer.  The  day 
ended  with  a  display  of  fireworks  and  a  brilliant  *^ball" 
in  the  Pension  building. 

The  Inaugural  Address. — Following  is  a  summary 
of  President  McKinley^s  inaugural  address,  the  important 
passages  being  quoted  in  full.  The  currency,  the  tariff, 
and  foreign  relations  were  the  leading  topics  dwelt  upon; 
the  ground  taken  being,  in  a  word,  that  currency-reform 
legislation  must  wait  on  tariff  revision,  it  being  the  first 
duty  of  congress  to  stop  public  deficiencies  and  secure  ade- 
quate revenues  to  the  country.  On  the  subject  of  foreign 
relations  the  president's  tone  is  conservative,  though  in- 
sisting upon  '^a  firm  and  dignified  foreign  policy,  ever 
watchful  of  our  national  honor  and  always  insisting  upon 
the  enforcement  of  the  lawful  rights  of  American  citizens 
everywhere.'^ 

"Our  financial  system  needs  some  revision;  our  money  is  all  good 
now,  but  its  value  must  not  further  be  threatened.  It  should  all  be 
put  upon  an  enduring  basis,  not  subject  to  easy  attack,  nor  its  stabil- 
ity to  doubt  or  dispute.  Our  currency  should  continue  under  the  su- 
pervision of  the  government.  The  several  forms  of  our  paper  money 
offer,  in  my  judgment,  a  constant  embarrassment  to  the  government 
and  a  safe  balance  in  the  treasury.  Therefore  I  believe  it  necessary 
to  devise  a  system  which,  without  diminishing  the  circulating  me- 
dium or  offering  a  premium  for  its  contraction,  will  present  a  remedy 
for  those  arrangements  which,  temporary  in  their  nature,  might  well 
in  the  years  of  our  prosperity  have  been  displaced  by  wiser  provisions. 
With  adequate  revenue  secured,  but  not  until  then,  we  can  enter 
upon  such  changes  in  our  fiscal  laws  as  will,  while  insuring  safety 
and  volume  to  our  money,  no  longer  impose  upon  the  government 
the  necessity  of  maintaining  so  large  a  gold  reserve,  with  its  attend- 
ant and  inevitable  temptations  to  speculation.  Most  of  our  financial 
laws  are  the  outgrowth  of  experience  and  trial,  and  should  not  be 
amended  without  investigation  and  demonstration  of  the  wisdom  of 
the  proposed  changes.  We  must  be  both  'sure  we  are  right  and 
'make  haste  slowly.'" 

If  congress  shall  declare  in  favor  of  a  commission  to  consider 
the  subject  of  a  revision  of  the  laws  of  coinage,  banking,  and  currency, 
the  president  intimates  that  he  will  heartily  concur  in  such  action, 
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and  will  appoint,  if  the  power  of  so  doing  be  vested  in  him,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  commission. 

"The  question  of  international  bimetallism  will  have  early  and 
earnest  attention.  It  will  be  my  constant  endeavor  to  secure  it  by  co- 
operation with  the  other  great  commercial  powers  of  the  world.  Until 
that  condition  is  realized,  when  the  parity  between  our  gold  and  sil- 
ver money  springs  from  and  is  supported  by  the  relative  value  of  the 
two  metals,  the  value  of  the  silver  already  coined,  and  of  that  which 
may  hereafter  be  coined,  must  be  kept  constantly  at  par  with  gold 
by  every  resource  at  our  command.  The  credit  of  the  government, 
the  integrity  of  its  currency,  and  the  inviolability  of  its  obligations 
must  be  preserved.  This  was  the  commanding  verdict  of  the  people, 
and  it  will  not  be  unheeded. 

"Economy  is  demanded  in  every  branch  of  the  government  at  all 
times,  but  especially  in  periods  like  the  present  of  depression  in  busi- 
ness and  distress  among  the  people.  The  severest  economy  must  be 
observed  in  all  public  expenditures,  and  extravagance  stopped  where- 
ever  it  is  found,  and  prevented  wherever  in  the  future  it  may  be 
developed.  If  the  revenues  are  to  remain  as  now,  the  only  relief  that 
can  come  must  be  from  decreased  expenditures.  But  the  present 
must  not  become  the  permanent  condition  of  the  government.  It  has 
been  our  uniform  practice  to  retire,  not  increase,  our  outstanding  ob- 
ligations; and  this  policy  must  again  be  resumed  and  vigorously  en- 
forced. Our  revenues  should  always  be  large  enough  to  meet  with 
ease  and  promptness  not  only  our  current  needs  and  the  principal  and 
interest  of  the  public  debt,  but  to  make  proper  and  liberal  provision 
for  that  most  deserving  body  of  public  creditors,  the  soldiers  and 
sailors  and  the  widows  and  orphans  who  are  the  pensioners  of  the 
United  States.     *    *    * 

"  A  deficiency  is  inevitable  so  long  as  the  expenditures  of  the 
government  exceed  its  receipts.  It  can  only  be  met  by  loans  or  an 
increased  revenue.  While  a  large  annual  surplus  of  revenue  may 
invite  waste  and  extravagance,  inadequate  revenue  creates  distrust 
and  undermines  public  and  private  credit.  Neither  should  be  en- 
couraged. Between  more  loans  and  more  revenue  there  ought  to  be 
but  one  opinion.  We  should  have  more  revenue,  and  that  without 
delay,  hindrance,  or  postponement.  A  surplus  in  the  treasury  created 
by  loans  is  not  a  permanent  or  safe  reliance.  It  will  suffice  while  it 
lasts,  but  it  cannot  last  long  while  the  outlays  of  the  government  are 
greater  than  its  receipts,  as  has  been  the  case  during  the  last  two 
years.     *    *    * 

"The  best  way  for  the  government  to  maintain  its  credit  is  to  pay 
as  it  goes — not  by  resorting  to  loans,  but  by  keeping  out  of  debt — 
through  an  adequate  income  secured  by  a  system  of  taxation,  ex-, 
ternal,  or  internal,  or  both.  It  is  the  settled  policy  of  the  government, 
pursued  from  the  beginning  and  practiced  by  all  parties  and  admin- 
istrations, to  raise  the  bulk  of  our  revenue  from  taxes  upon  foreign 
productions  entering  the  United  States  for  sale  and  consumption,  and 
avoiding,  for  tlie  most  part,  every  form  of  direct  taxation  except  in 
time  of  war. 

"The  country  is  clearly  opposed  to  any  needless  additions  to  the 
subjects  of  internal  taxation,  and  is  committed  by  its  latest  popular 
utterance  to  the  system  of  tariff  taxation.  There  can  be  no  misun- 
derstanding either  about  the  principle  upon  which  this  tariff  taxation 
shall  be  levied.  Nothing  has  ever  been  made  plainer  at  a  general 
election  than  that  the  controlling  principle  in  the  raising  of  revenue 
from  duties  on  imports  is  zealous  care  for  American  interests  and 
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American  labor.  The  people  have  declared  that  such  legislation 
should  be  had  as  will  give  ample  protection  and  encouragement  to 
the  industries  and  the  development  of  our  country.     *    *    * 

''The  paramount  duty  of  congress  is  to  stop  deficiencies  by  the 
restoration  of  that  protective  legislation  which  has  always  been  the 
firmest  prop  of  the  treasury.  The  passage  of  such  a  law  or  laws 
would  strengthen  the  credit  of  the  government  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  go  far  toward  stopping  the  drain  upon  the  gold  reserve 
held  for  the  redemption  of  our  currency,  which  has  been  heavy  and 
wellnigh  constant  for  several  years. 

"In  the  revision  of  the  tariff,  especial  attention  should  be  given 

to  the  re-enactment  and  extension  of  the  reciprocity  principle  of  the 

law  of  1890,  under  which  so  great  a  stimulus  was  given  to  our  foreign 

.trade  in  new  and  advantageous  markets  for  our  surplus  agricultural 

and  manufactured  products.     *    *    *" 

The  address  touches  upon  the  love  of  the  people  for  their  free  in- 
stitutions; insists  that  equality  of  rights  must  prevail  and  our  laws 
be  always  and  everywhere  respected  and  obeyed;  declares  that  lynch- 
ings  must  not  be  tolerated;  asserts  that  "the  preservation  of  public 
order,  the  right  of  discussion,  the  integrity  of  our  courts,  and  the  or- 
derly administration  of  justice  must  continue  forever  the  rock  of 
safety  upon  which  our  government  securely  rests,"  and  that  the  late 
election  emphasizes  the  fact  that  we  are  "  both  a  law-respecting  and 
a  law-abiding  people,  not  easily  swerved  from  the  path  of  patriotism 
and  honor." 

"The  declaration  of  the  party  now  restored  to  power  has  been  in 
the  past  that  of  'opposition  to  all  combinations  of  capital  organized  in 
trusts  or  otherwise  to  control  arbitrarily  the  condition  of  trade  among 
our  citizens;' and  it  has  supported  'such  legislation  as  will  prevent 
the  execution  of  all  schemes  to  oppress  the  people  by  undue  charges 
on  their  supplies  or  by  unjust  rates  for  the  transportation  of  their 
products  to  market.'     This  purpose  will  be  steadily  pursued." 

President  McKinley  advocates  prohibition  of  illiterate  and  vicious 
immigration,  and  continuance  of  civil-service  reform  in  accordance 
with  the  spirit  of  the  present  law.  He  favors  legislation  calculated 
to  restore  the  American  merchant  marine,  which  has  not  kept  step 
with  the  progress  of  the  country  in  every  other  field  of  enterprise,  but 
has  steadily  declined  until  "it  is  now  lower,  both  in  the  percentage 
of  tonnage  and  the  number  of  vessels  employed,  than  it  was  prior  to 
the  Civil  War." 

As  to  foreign  policy,  the  president  says: 

"  It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  United  States  since  the  foundation 
of  the  government  to  cultivate  relations  of  peace  and  amity  with  all 
the  nations  of  the  world;  and  this  accords  with  my  conception  of  our 
duty  now.  We  have  cherished  the  policy  of  non-interference  with 
the  affairs  of  foreign  governments,  wisely  inaugurated  by  Washing- 
ton, keeping  ourselves  free  from  entanglements  either  as  allies  or 
foes.  *  *.  *  It  will  be  our  aim  to  pursue  a  firm  and  dignified  for- 
eign policy,  which  shall  be  just,  impartial,  ever  watchful  of  our 
national  honor,  and  always  insisting  upon  the  enforcement  of  the  law- 
ful rights  of  American  citizens  everywhere. 

"  We  want  no  wars  of  conquest;  we  must  avoid  the  temptation 
of  territorial  aggression.  War  should  never  be  entered  upon  until 
every  agency  of  peace  has  failed ;  peace  is  preferable  to  war  in  almost 
every  contingency.  Arbitration  is  the  true  method  of  settlement  of 
international  as  well  as  local  or  individual  differences.     *    *    *  Up- 
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on  our  invitation  a  treaty  of  arbitration  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  was  signed  at  Washington  and  transmitted  to  the 
senate  for  its  ratification  in  January  last.  Since  this  treaty  is  clearly 
the  result  of  our  own  initiative,  since  it  has  been  recognized  as  the 
leading  feature  of  our  foreign  policy  throughout  our  entire  national 
history— the  adjustment  of  difficulties  by  judicial  methods  rather  than 
force  of  arms— and  since  it  presents  to  the  world  the  glorious  exam- 
ple of  reason  and  peace,  not  passion  and  war,  controlling  the  relations 
between  two  of  the  greatest  nations  of  the  world,  an  example  certain 
to  be  followed  by  others,  I  respectfully  urge  the  early  action  of  the 
senate  thereon,  not  merely  as  a  matter  of  policy,  but  as  a  duty  to 
mankind.  The  importance  and  moral  influence  of  the  ratification  of 
such  a  treaty  can  hardly  be  overestimated  in  the  cause  of  advancing- 
civilization.  It  may  well  engage  the  best  thought  of  the  statesmen 
and  people  of  every  country;  and  I  cannot  but  consider  it  fortunate 
that  It  was  reserved  to  the  United  States  to  have  the  leadership  in 
so  grand  a  work,"  ^ 

In  declaring  his  purpose  to  convoke  an  extra  session  of  congress 
to  begin  March  15,  the  president  says:  ^ 

''The  condition  of  the  public  treasury  demands  the  immediate 
consideration  of  congress.  It  alone  has  the  power  to  provide  revenue 
for  the  government.  Not  to  convene  it  under  such  circumstances  I 
can  view  in  no  other  sense  than  the  neglect  of  a  plain  duty.  I  do  not 
sympathize  with  the  sentiment  that  congress  in  session  is  dangerous 
to  our  general  business  interests.  *  *  *  There  could  be  no  better 
time  to  put  the  government  upon  a  sound  financial  and  economic  basis 
than  now.  The  people  have  only  recently  voted  that  this  should  be 
done.  *     It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  the  postponement  of 

the  meeting  of  congress  until  more  than  a  year  after  it  has  been 
chosen  deprived  congress  too  often  of  the  inspiration  of  the  popular 
will,  and  the  country  of  the  corresponding  benefits      *    *    * 

"Our  actions  now  will  be  freer  from  mere  partisan  consideration 
than  if  the  question  of  tariff  revision  was  postponed  until  the  regu- 
lar session  of  congress.  We  are  nearly  two  years  from  a  congressional 
election,  and  politics  cannot  so  greatly  distract  us  as  if  such  contest 
was  immediately  pending.  *  *  *  Again,  whatever  action  con- 
gress may  take  will  be  given  a  fair  opportunity  for  trial  before  the 
people  are  called  to  pass  judgment  upon  it." 

The  address  closes  with  grateful  references  to  the  disappearance 
ot  sectionalism  between  the  North  and  the  South. 

The  New  Cabinet.— On  Marcli  5  President  McKin- 
ley  nominated,  and  the  senate  confirmed  in  office,  the  mem-  ^ 
bers  of  the  new  cabinet,  as  follows: 

Secretary  of  State— JOHN  SHERMAN  of  Ohio. 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury-LYMAN  J.  GAGE  of  Illinois 
Secretary  of  War— RUSSEL  A.  ALGER  of  Michigan 
Attorney-General— JOSEPH  McKENNA  of  California 
Postmaster-General— JAMES  A.  GARY  of  Maryland  * 
Secretary  of  the  Navy-JOHN  D.  LONG  of  Massachusetts 
Secretary  of  the  Interior— CORNELIUS  N.  BLISS  of  New  York 
Secretary  of  Agriculture— JAMES  WILSON  of  Iowa. 

The  nomination  of  Secretary  Sherman  was  confirmed 
without  the  formality  of  a  reference  to  the  committee  on 
foreign  relations.    The  new  cabinet  is  generally  considered 
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a  safe  and  conservative  body  of  representative  republicans. 
It  will  be  noted  that  the  Middle  West  secures  the  largest 
representation;  the  states  of  the  Southern  border  are  ac- 
corded one  member,  Mr.  Gary  of  Maryland;  and  the  Pacific 
coast  has  its  first  representative  in  a  president's  cabinet  in 
the  person  of  Mr.  McKenna  of  California.  None  of  the 
members  was  born  west  of  Ohio.  The  average  age  of 
the  cabinet  is  over  sixty-two;  all  are  over  fifty  years  of 
age;  and  only  two,  Messrs.  McKenna  and  Long,  are  un- 
der sixty. 

Sherman,  John,  secretary  of  state,  was  born  at  Lancaster,  O., 
May  10,  1823,  the  eighth  in  a  family  of  eleven  children,  his  brother, 
the  late  General  W,  T.  Sherman,  being  three  years  his  senior.  The 
early  history  of  the  family  was  reviewed  in  Cukrent  History  on  the 
occasion  of  the  death  of  General  Sherman  in  1891  (Vol.  1,  p.  194). 
John  Sherman  was  educated  in  the  common  schools;  studied  law;  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  on  his  majority.  He  made  sufficient  reputa- 
tion for  ability  and  force  of  character  to  be  elected  to  congress  at  the 
age  of  thirty-two,  and  has  held  prominent  positions  in  public  life 
ever  since.  He  was  one  of  the  committee  sent  to  investigate  the  Kan- 
sas-Nebraska imbroglio,  and  he  made  the  majority  report  on  that  sub- 
ject which  startled  the  country. 

He  was  the  republican  and  free  soil  candidate  for  the  speaker- 
ship in  1859,  and  was  defeated  by  only  three  votes;  but  he  was  made 
chairman  of  the  ways  and  means  committee,  and  thus  leader  of  the 
house.  Two  years  later  he  was  elected  United  States  senator,  and 
has  served  in  this  capacity  to  the  present  time,  four  years  of  cabinet 
, service,  as  secretary  of  the  treasury  under  President  Hayes,  excepted. 

During  the  war  Senator  Sherman  was  one  of  the  ablest  supporters 
of  Mr.  Lincoln's  war  and  civil  policy.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in 
the  formulation  of  the  reconstruction  policy,  though  not  an  extremist. 
But  it  was  not  until  the  second  Grant  administration  that  his  mental 
idiosyncrasy  signalized  him  above  other  men  in  connection  with  the 
resumption  of  specie  payments.  It  was  his  commanding  ability  and 
knowledge  which  prepared  the  way,  beat  down  opposition,  and  won 
converts;  his  the  authorship  of  the  bill;  his  the  generalship  of  the 
preliminary  battles  in  which  the  greenback  party  organized  to  defeat 
the  successful  enforcement  of  the  bill;  his  the  administration  of  the 
treasury  whicli  made  resumption  so  magnificent  a  success  in  1879. 
The  selection  of  Senator  Sherman  by  President  Hayes  for  the  treasury 
department  was  logical.  He  had  taken  the  van  in  the  financial  agi- 
tation which  stirred  the  politics  of  the  period,  and  his  influence  was 
great  in  effecting  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Hayes  in  1876.  As  financial 
secretary  he  made  a  monumental  record  in  carrying  into  execution  the 
important  financial  legislation  which  he  had  been  the  chief  factor  in 
passing  through  congress.  He  returned  to  the  senate  in  1881,  and 
held  his  seat  through  three  successive  re-elections.  He  was  three 
times  defeated  for  presidential  nomination,  at  the  republican  con- 
ventions of  1880,  1884,  and  1888,  at  the  last  mentioned  receiving 
249  votes.  He  was  the  leader  of  his  party  in  the  senate  and  one  of 
its  recognized  and  authoritative  spokesmen.  Of  recent  years  he  has 
taken  no  very  considerable  share  in  the  routine  debates  of  the  uppej 
house,  but  has  spoken  freely  and  strongly  on  financial  measures, 
and  attracted  universal  attention  as  an  opponent  of  free-silver  coinage. 
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For  the  greater  part  of  the  time  since  his  return  to  the  senate  in  1881, 
he  had  been  chairman  of  the  committee  on  foreign  relations. 

Gage,  Lyman  J.,  secretary  of  the  treasury,  was  born  at  De 
Ruyter,  Madison  county,  N.  Y.,  June  28,  1836.  His  parents,  Eli 
A.  and  Mary  Judson  Gage,  had  descended  from  English  stock,  and 
were  also  born  in  New  York  state.  When  he  was  ten  years  of  age 
his  parents  removed  to  Rome,  Oneida  county.  His  term  in  the 
Rome  Academy — four  years  only — practically  constituted  his  entire 
scholastic  education.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  became  office 
boy  and  general  utility  clerk  in  the  Oneida  Central  Bank,  a  po- 
sition which  he  held  for  two  years  at  a  salary  of  $100  a  year.  In 
1855  he  went  to  Chicago,  111.,  and  obtained  work  in  a  lumberyard 
and  planing-mill,  acting  at  times  as  bookkeeper,  but  more  frequently 
assisting  in  loading  and  unloading  lumber  and  teaming.  The  ex- 
treme business  depression  of  1858  compelled  his  employers  to  dispense 
with  his  services  as  bookkeeper.  Still  Mr.  Gage  was  not  above  work- 
ing for  six  weeks  as  night  watchman  of  his  employers'  property. 

It  was  while  engaged  in  that  humble  capacity  that  the  opportu- 
nity of  Mr.  Gage's  life  came  to  him  in  the  offer  of  a  place  as  book- 
keeper for  the  Merchants'  Savings,  Loan,  and  Trust  Company.  He 
began  at  a  salary  of  $500  a  year.  In  less  than  twelve  months  he 
was  made  paying  teller.  In  1860  he  became  assistant  cashier,  and  in 
1861  cashier.  Mr.  Gage  retained  his  connection  with  this  trust  com- 
pany until  1868,  when  he  accepted  a  position  as  cashier  of  the  First 
National  Bank.  Upon  the  reorganization  of  the  bank  in  1882  and  the 
increase  of  its  capital  stock  to  $3,000,000,  Mr.  Gage's  abilities  re- 
ceived further  recognition  in  his  appointment  as  vice-president.  He 
held  this  position  until  July  1,  1891,  when,  upon  the  retirement  of 
S.  M.  Nickerson,  he  became  president  of  the  institution. 

Mr.  Gage  was  a  leader  in  the  fight  for  the  location  of  the  World's 
Columbian  Exposition.  He  was  chairman  of  the  Washington  commit* 
tee,  one  of  the  three  who  pledged  $10,000,000  on  behalf  of  the  city,  and 
first  president  of  the  Exposition  Company.  He  was  president  of  the 
Bankers'  Section  of  the  World's  Congress,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  great 
success  in  the  administration  and  results  of  the  great  fair  with  which 
his  name  is  not  inseparably  connected. 

He  has  been  identified  with  many  other  enterprises  of  wide  in- 
fluence, a  few  of  the  more  prominent  positions  held  by  him  being 
these:  Member  of  the  clearing  house  committee  when  the  Chicago 
Clearing  House  Association  was  first  organized;  an  officer  of  the  Chi- 
cago Citizens'  League  u^jou  its  organization  in  1885;  director  of  the 
Union  Stockyards  National  Bank  upon  its  organization  in  1869;  mem- 
ber of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Commercial  Club  of  Chicago  at 
its  founding  in  1885;  vice-president  of  the  Union  Club  in  1884;  treas- 
urer of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  in  1878  and  1879; 
treasurer  of  the  Chicago  Art  Institute  for  many  years;  president  of 
the  American  Bankers'  Association  for  three  terms;  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  finance  for  the  republican  national  convention  of  1880; 
president  of  the  Civic  Federation  of  Chicago. 

Alger,  Russell  Alexander,  secretary  of  war,  was  born  in  the 
township  of  Lafayette,  Medina  county,  O.,  February  27,  1836.  A  full 
biographical  sketch  of  General  Alger  has  already  appeared  in  Cur- 
rent History  (Vol.  1,  p.  342;  portrait  opp.  p.  292).  In  the  last 
three  national  conventions  of  the  republican  party,  General  Alger's 
name  was  frequently  mentioned  as  a  candidate  for  presidential  nomi- 
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nation.  In  1888,  when  General  Harrison  was  nominated,  he  received 
143  votes  on  the  fifth  ballot. 

McKenna,  Joseph,  attorney-general,  was  born  in  Philadelphia, 
Penn.,  in  1843,  and  went  to  California  with  his  parents  in  1855.  He 
was  graduated  at  St.  Augustine  College,  Benicia,  Cal. ;  studied  law 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  was  chosen  district  attorney  of 
Solano  county  in  1866,  and  served  two  successive  terms.  He  was  for 
two  sessions  a  member  of  the  California  legislature,  beginning  in 
1875;  and  was  twice  a  candidate  for  congress  before  he  achieved  elec- 
tion in  1885.  While  in  the  California  legislature  he  delivered  a 
notable  speech  on  the  bill  creating  the  state  board  of  railway  commis- 
sioners. He  remained  a  member  of  the  federal  house  of  representa- 
tives until  1892,  when  he  was  appointed  United  States  circuit  court 
judge  for  the  Ninth  or  Pacific  Slope  circuit,  by  President  Harrison. 
At  that  time  he  was  a  member  of  the  ways  and  means  committee  of 
the  house,  and  the  only  member  on  it  from  a  state  west  of  the  Rock- 
ies. He  was  associated  with  Mr.  McKinley  in  the  formulation  of  the 
tariff  law  of  1890. 

Gary,  James  Albert,  postmaster-general,  was  born  in  Uncas- 
ville,  Conn.,  October  22,  1833,  of  English  descent,  the  founder  of  the 
American  line  of  the  family  being  John  Gary,  great-grandfather  of 
the  subject  of  this  sketch,  a  Lancashire  farmer,  who,  with  his  brother 
James,  came  to  the  United  States  in  1712.  James  A.  Gary  attended 
school  at  Rockhill  Institute,  EUicott  City,  Md.,  and  was  graduated  at 
Allegheny  College,  Meadville,  Penn.  In  1861  he  became  a  partner 
with  his  father  in  Baltimore  in  the  firm  of  James  S.  Gary  &  Son, 
which  owns  large  mills  at  Alberton,  Md.  In  1870  Mr.  Gary  succeeded 
his  father  as  head  of  the  firm.  He  owns  other  valuable  business 
properties  in  Baltimore  and  Howard  counties,  and  has  been  repeatedly 
called  upon  to  share  in  the  management  of  financial  and  other  busi- 
ness corporations  in  Baltimore.  He  was  president  for  several  years  of 
the  Merchants'  and  Manufacturers'  Association,  and  is  now  vice- 
president  of  the  Consolidated  Gas  Company  and  vice-president  of  the 
Citizens'  National  Bank  of  Baltimore.  He  also  holds  directorships 
in  the  Savings  Bank  of  Baltimore,  the  Warehouse  Company,  the 
American  Insurance  Company,  the  Merchants'  and  Manufacturers' 
Insurance  Company,  and  the  Baltimore  Trust  and  Guarantee  Company. 

An  ardent  Unionist  during  the  Civil  War,  Mr.  Gary  has  been  a 
republican  ever  since.  He  was  defeated  for  election  to  congress  in 
1870,  and  was  also  unsuccessful  in  a  contest  for  the  governorship  in 
1879.  He  has  been  a  delegate  to  every  national  convention  of  his 
party  since  1872,  and  from  1880  to  1896  represented  Maryland  upon 
the  republican  national  committee. 

Long,  John  D.,  secretary  of  the  navy,  was  born  at  Buckfield, 
Oxford  county,  Me.,  October  27, 1838.  He  was  educated  in  the  schools 
of  his  native  place,  at  an  academy  in  Hebron,  a  neighboring  town,  and 
at  Harvard,  where  he  was  graduated  with  high  honors  in  1857.  He 
composed  the  class  ode  for  commencement  in  that  year.  For  two 
years  he  was  principal  of  an  academy  in  Westford,  Mass. ;  later  took 
a  course  of  law  lectures  at  Harvard  and  studied  law  in  Sidney  Bart- 
lett's  office  in  Boston.  Was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1861;  went  back 
to  Maine  for  a  short  time;  but  returned  to  Boston,  where  he  lived 
until  1869,  when  he  removed  to  Hingham,  Mass.,  his  present  home. 
While  in  Maine  he  was  defeated  for  election  to  the  state  legislature. 
In  1871  he  joined  the  Greeley  movement,  and  ran  for  the  legislature 
iu  Massachusetts  on  the  independent  ticket,  but  was  defeated.     In 
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1874  be  was  successful  as  a  republican.  He  was  frequently  called 
upon  to  occupy  tbe  speaker's  cbair,  and  acquired  an  experience  wbicb 
led  to  bis  being  made  temporary  presiding  officer  of  tbe  legislature 
in  1875.  In  1876  be  became  speaker,  and  was  re-elected  in  1877  and 
1878.  In  1879  be  was  elected  governor,  defeating  tbe  late  General 
B.  F.  Butler.  He  was  twice  unanimously  renominated  and  re-elected. 
Subsequently  be  was  elected  to  tbe  48tb,  49tb,  and  50tb  congresses. 
Toward  tbe  end  of  bis  term  in  tbe  bouse  be  was  an  unsuccessful 
candidate  for  tbe  United  States  senate.  Wbile  in  congress  be  served 
on  tbe  committees  on  commerce  and  appropriations.  Tbougb  devoted 
to  tbe  practice  of  law,  wben  not  engaged  in  political  duties  be  bas  found 
time  to  devote  a  good  deal  of  leisure  to  literary  work.  He  is  tbe 
autbor  of  a  deligbtf  ul  translation  of  Virgil's  JEneid,  and  bas  publisbed 
a  volume  of  poems,  mostly  in  tbe  direction  of  vers  de  societe. 

Bliss,  Cornelius  N.,  secretary  of  tbe  interior,  was  born  in  Fall 
River,  Mass.,  sixty-tbree  years  ago,  and  bas  acbieved  eminent  success 
as  a  man  of  business.  He  came  to  New  York  early  in  life,  and  identi- 
fied bimself  witb  tbe  dry-goods  trade,  becoming  finally  tbe  bead  of 
Bliss,  Fabyan  &  Co.  As  a  politician  be  bas  been  a  most  pugnacious 
opponent  of  T.  C.  Piatt  and  tbe  republican  macbine.  Mr.  Bliss  bas 
frequently  been  a  delegate  to  county  and  state  conventions,  and  was 
cbairman  of  tbe  Cbamber  of  Commerce  committee  tbat  went  to  Cbi- 
cago  to  urge  tbe  nomination  of  President  Artbur  in  1884.  He  is  a 
member  of  tbe  leading  city  clubs,  art  associations,  and  scientific  so- 
cieties, and  in  all  respects  a  foremost  man  in  social  and  business  life. 
His  appointment  seems  to  indicate  tbat  tbe  president  bolds  bimself 
entirely  aloof  from  tbe  influence  of  tbe  New  York  state  political  ma- 
cbine and  its  senatorial  representative. 

Wilson,  James,  secretary  of  agriculture,  was  born  in  Ayrsbire, 
Scotland,  August  16,  1835 — tbe  only  foreign-born  member  of  tbe 
cabinet, — and  came  to  tbe  United  States  in  1851.  He  received  an 
academic  education,  and  bas  nearly  all  bis  life  been  a  practical  as 
well  as  scientific  farmer.  He  served  in  tbe  state  legislature  1867-73, 
being  twice  speaker,  and  represented  tbe  Fiftb  Iowa  district  in  tbe 
43d,  44tb,  and  48tb  congresses.  In  tbe  national  legislature  be  was  a 
special  cbampion  of  agricultural  interests,  tbougb  bigbly  respected 
as  a  scbolar  of  encyclopedic  knowledge.  An  incident  wbicb  made 
Mr.  Wilson  greatly  bonored  was  bis  magnanimity  in  surrendering  bis 
claim  in  a  case  of  contested  election,  wben  it  was  necessary  to  clear- 
tbe  deck  to  pusb  tbrougb  tbe  bill  placing  tbe  dying  Grant  on  tbe  re- 
tired list  of  tbe  army.  After  bis  retirement  from  congress  be  served 
for  one  term  as  state  railroad  commissioner.  He  is  at  present  pro- 
fessor in  tbe  Ames  Agricultural  College,  at  Ames,  Iowa. 

A  New  Party. — Following  the  ^^bolt"  of  the  silver 
republicans  from  the  St.  Louis  convention  last  year  (Vol. 
6,  pp.  259,  289),  and  the  subsequent  withdrawal  of  the  sil- 
ver senators  from  the  senate  republican  caucus  (Vol.  6,  p. 
852),  it  is  not  surprising  to  note  that  on  February  22,  1897, 
a  step  was  taken  by  silver  republicans  of  the  senate  and 
house,  looking  toward  a  formal  organization  into  a  new 
party  of  all  the  silver  republican  elements  in  the  country. 
A  manifesto  was  issued,  from  which  we  quote  as  follows: 
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"  I'o  the  Silver  Republicans  of  the   United  States: 

»<  *  *  *  We  urge  upon  tlie  silver  republicans  of  tlie  United 
States,  and  upon  all  citizens  of  whatever  previous  party  association 
who  are  willing  to  co-operate  with  us  in  political  action  until  the 
great  monetary  issue  is  settled  and  settled  right,  that  immediate  steps 
be  taken  to  perfect  organization  in  the  various  states  and  territories, 
to  the  end  that  thereafter  a  national  convention  may  be  held  for  the 
purpose  of  making  an  authoritative  pronouncement  to  the  country  and 
effecting  a  national  organization.  As  soon  as  possible  each  of  the 
states  and  territories  should  designate  a  member  of  the  provisional 
national  committee  of  the  silver  republican  party,  which  committee 
will  have  charge  of  the  calling  of  the  national  convention  and  of  all 
matters  preliminary  thereto.  Meantime,  we  have  taken  the  liberty  of 
naming  the  Hon.  Charles  A.  Towne  of  Minnesota  as  chairman  of  said 
provisional  national  committee,  whose  official  address  for  the  present 
will  be  the  city  of  Washington,  and  to  whom  all  communications 
should  be  sent. 

"The  provisional  national  committee  is  hereby  called  to  meet 
in  executive  session  at  the  city  of  Chicago,  at  a  place  to  be  seasonably 
announced  by  the  chairman,  on  Tuesday,  the  eighth  day  of  June, 
1897." 

The  signers  of  the  manifesto  are  Senators  Teller  (Colo.), 
Dubois  (Ida.),  Cannon  (Utah),  Pittigrew  (S.  D.),  Mantle 
(Mont.),  and  Jones  (Nev.^,  and  Eepresentatives  Towne 
(Minn.),  Hartman  (Mont.),  Shafroth  (Colo.),  and  Allen 
(Utah). 

THE  WORK  OF  CONGRESS. 

The  first  three  months  of  1897  witnessed  unusual  ac- 
tivity in  the  legislative  branch  of  the  government — the 
close  of  the  54th  congress,  the  assembling  of  the  senate  in 
special  session  to  confirm  nominations  by  the  incoming 
administration,  and  the  meeting  of  the  55th  congress  in 
extraordinary  session  on  March  15.  The  change  from  the 
old  to  the  new  congress  was  coincident  with  the  inaugu- 
ration of  President  McKinley  and  Vice-President  Hobart, 
and  the  two  events  were  merged  into  each  other. 

The  special  meeting  of  the  senate  on  March  4  was  in 
response  to  a  call  by  the  retiring  president.  It  was  not  for 
the  purpose  of  legislation,  but  in  order  to  organize  with 
the  new  presiding  officer,  Mr.  Hobart,  to  admit  new  sena- 
tors, and  to  act  upon  President  McKinley^s  nominations 
for  the  cabinet  and  other  places.  The  opening  meeting 
was  notable  for  the  first  appearance  of  the  incoming  presi- 
dent, Mr.  McKinley,  accompanied  by  the  outgoing  presi- 
dent, Mr.  Cleveland,  this  being  a  formality  preceding  the 
inauguration  ceremony.  Vice-President  Hobart  took  th^ 
oath  of  office,  and  assumed  the  chair  of  the  senate  vacated 
by  Mr.  Stevenson;  whereupon  the  newly  appointed  sena- 
tors, many  of  them  new  men  to  the  senate,  were  sworn  in 

Vol.    7—8. 
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for  terms  of  six  years.  The  special  session  of  the  senate 
lasted  only  a  few  days,  ending  March  10,  the  cabinet  nomi- 
nations being  confirmed  (see  article  on  '^United  States 
Politics/'  p.  104). 

End  of  the  54th  Congress. — From  January  1  to 
March  4,  when  the  54th  congress  expired,  a  number  of 
important  bills  had  been  passed  by  both  houses,  most  of 

them  receiving  the 
president's  signature 
and  becoming  law. 

Til  G  Imm igration 
Bill. — The  measure 
which  was  of  the 
greatest  general  im- 
portance, however, 
that  relating  to  the 
restriction  of  immi- 
gration, was  vetoed  by 
the  president.  The 
features  of  this  bill 
w^ere  given  in  the  pre- 
ceding  number  of 
Current  History 
(Vol.  6,  p.  853).  As 
the  bill  finally  passed 
the  senate  it  embraced 
restrictions  against 
illiterate  immigrants, 
and  also  the  provisions 
known  as  the  Corliss 
amendment,  directed 
against  transient  im- 
migration across  the 
Canadian  border. 
It  adds  to  the  classes  of  excluded  aliens  all  persons  over  sixteen 
years  of  age  who  cannot  read  the  English  language  or  some  other 
language,  except  that  admissible  immigrants  may  bring  with  them 
or  send  for  illiterate  parents  or  grandparents  over  fifty  years  of  age, 
wives,  and  minor  children.  It  also  prohibits  from  employment  on 
public  works  aliens  who  come  regularly  or  habitually  into  the  United 
States  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  in  any  mechanical  trade  or  man- 
ual labor,  and  who  have  not  made  declaration  of  intention  to  become 
American  citizens.  The  secretary  of  the  treasury,  however,  may  per- 
mit the  entrance  of  aliens  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  new  arts  or  in 
dustries.  And  the  act  is  not  to  apply  to  persons  coming  here  from 
Cuba  during  the  continuance  of  the  present  disorders  there. 

On  March  2,  President  Cleveland  vetoed  the  bill.  His 
message  reads  in  part  as  follows: 


HON.   JOHN  B,    COKLISS  OP  MICHIGAN, 
REPUBLICAN  REPRESENTATIVE. 
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"A  radical  departure  from  our  national  policy  relating  to  immi- 
gration is  liere  presented.  Heretofore  we  have  welcomed  all  who 
came  to  us  from  other  lands,  except  those  whose  moral  or  physical 
condition  or  history  threatened  danger  to  our  national  welfare  and 
safety.  Relying  upon  the  jealous  watchfulness  of  our  people  to  pre- 
vent injury  to  our  political  and  social  fabric,  we  have  encouraged 
those  coming  from  foreign  countries  to  cast  their  lot  with  us  and  join 
in  the  development  of  our  vast  domain,  securing  in  return  a  share  in 
the  blessings  of  American  citizenship.     *    *     * 

"In  my  opinion  it  is 
infinitely  more  safe  to 
admit  a  hundred  thousand 
immigrants  who,  though 
unable  to  read  or  write, 
seek  among  us  only  a  home 
and  opportunity  to  work, 
than  to  admit  one  of  those 
unruly  agitatbrs  and  ene- 
mies of  governmental  con- 
trol who  can  not  only  read 
and  write  but  delight  in 
arousing  by  inflammatory 
speech  the  illiterate  and 
peacefully  inclined  to  dis- 
content and  tumult.  Vio- 
lence and  disorder  do  not 
originate  with  illiterate 
laborers.  They  are  rather 
the  victims  of  the  educated 
agitator.  The  ability  to 
read  and  write  as  required 
in  this  bill,  in  and  of  itself, 
affords,  in  my  opinion,  a 
misleading  test  of  con- 
tented industry,  and  sup- 
plies unsatisfactory  evi- 
dence of  desirable  citizen- 
ship or  a  proper  apprehen- 
sion of  the  benefits  of  our 
institutions. 

"The  prohibition 
against  the  employment  of  aliens  upon  any  public  works  of  the 
United  States  is  in  line  with  other  legislation  of  a  like  character.  It 
is  quite  a  different  thing,  however,  to  declare  it  a  crime  for  an  alien 
to  come  regularly  and  habitually  into  the  United  States  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  work  from  private  parties,  if  such  alien  returns 
from  time  to  time  to  a  foreign  country,  and  to  constitute  any  em- 
ployment of  such  alien  a  criminal  offense. 

"  When  we  consider  these  provisions  of  the  bill  in  connection 
with  our  long  northern  frontier  and  the  boundaries  of  several  of  our 
states  and  territories,  often  but  an  imaginary  line  separating  them 
from  the  British  dominions,  and  recall  the  friendly  intercourse  be- 
tween the  people  who  are  neighbors  on  either  side,  the  provisions  of 
this  bill  affecting  them  must  be  regarded  as  illiberal,  narrow,  and  un- 
American. 

' '  The  residents  of  these  states  and  territories  have  separate  and 
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especial  interests  wliicli  in  many  cases  make  an  interchange  of  labor 
between  their  people  and  their  alien  neighbors  most  important,  fre- 
quently with  the  advantage  largely  in  favor  of  our  citizens.  This 
suggests  the  inexpediency  of  federal  interference  with  these  condi- 
tions when  not  necessary  to  the  correction  of  a  substantial  evil  affect- 
ing the  general  welfare.  Such  unfriendly  legislation  as  is  proposed 
could  hardly  fail  to  provoke  retaliatory  measures  to  the  injury  of 
many  of  our  citizens  who  now  find  employment  on  adjoining  foreign 
soil.     *    *    * " 

The  house,  on  March  3,  repassed  the  bill  over  the 
president's  veto  by  a  vote  of  193  to  37.  Action  upon  the 
measure  in  the  senate,  however,  failed  for  lack  of  time  in 
the  single  day  that  remained  to  the  session. 

For  an  account  of  further  attempts  at  legislation  af- 
fecting immigration,  see  below  under  the  heading  "  Ex- 
tra Session,  55th  Congress.''^ 

Congressional  Appropriations. — The  appropriations  of 
the  54th  congress  aggregated  $1,043,437,018.53  as  the 
bills  were  passed.  This  amount  was  considerably  reduced, 
however,  by  the  failure  of  three  of  the  bills  to  receive  the 
president's  signature  prior  to  March  4 — namely,  the  Agri- 
cultural, the  Indian,  and  the  Sundry  Civil  bills.  A 
fourth  appropriation  bill,  covering  deficiencies,  failed  by 
not  being  sent  to  the  president.  The  amounts  of  the  sev- 
eral appropriation  bills  for  the  second  session  of  the  54th 
congress  were  as  follows: 

CONGRESSIONAL  APPROPRIATIONS,  54th  CONGRESS,  2d  SESSION. 

Agriculture $3,182,902.00 

Army 23,129,344.30 

Diplomatic  and  consular 1,695,308.76 

District  of  Columbia 6,187,591.06 

Fortification 9,517,141.00 

Indian 7,670,220.89 

Legislative,  etc , 21,690,766.90 

Military  Academy 479,572.83 

Navy 33,128,234.29 

Pension 141,263,889.00 

Postoffice 95,665,338.75 

Sundry  civil 53,030,051.58 

Total $396,640,352.36 

Urgent  deficiency.  Navy,  etc I       ooi  ssn  7« 

Deficiency,  1897  and  prior  years I       »»^'»»3-^» 

Total $397,525,238.14 

Miscellaneous $500,000.00 

Total,  regular  annual  appropriations $398,025,238.14 

Permanent  annual  appropriations 120,078,220.00 

Grand  total,  regular  and  permanent  annual  appropriations.  ..$518,103,458.14 

The  foregoing  covers  the  second  session  and  gives  the 
amounts  allowed  for  the  fiscal  year  1897-8.  The  appro- 
priations are  usually  estimated  for  an  entire  congress  (first 
and  second  sessions) ;  and  these  for  the  54th  congress  are 
shown  in  the  following  table,  figures  for  the  53d,  52d,  and 
51st  congresses  being  given  for  comparison: 
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CONGRESSIONAL  APPROPRIATIONS,  51ST  TO  54TH  CONGRESS. 


Title. 

51st 
Congress. 

52d 
Congress. 

53d 
Congress. 

54th 
Congress. 

Agriculture 

$4,827,253.50 
48,820,000.98 

3,367,740.00 

11,366,669..32 
8,007,738.00 
23,648,300.88 
43,058,427.50 
837,360.75 
55,677,690.31 

288,329,751.69 
150,163,921.00 

25,130,295.00 
09,488,894.11 

22,659,690.23 

26,509,436.37 

253,810,939.70 

$6,556,495.50 
48,534,139.60 

3,161,490.00 

10,731,197.18 
4,944,331.00 
15,518,288.22 
43,765,935.78 
861,473.45 
45,647,446.38 

335,092,756.85 
164,335,590.95 

21,154,218.00 
69,381,388.08 

16,358,221.01 

3,729,422.00 

237,332,153.92 

$6,527,373,06 
40,845,492.77 

3,138,377.52 

11,291,121.82 
4,331,561.50 
19,422,316.40 
43,197,301.37 
870,796.74 
54,743,372.03 

292,96.3,140.00 
176,782,597.41 

11,643,180.00 
80.821,935.95 

21,636,318.88 

875,623.92 

214,148,636.32 

$6,438,434.00 
46,407,747.03 

Diplomatic   and 
Consular 

Dist.  of  .Colum- 
bia  

Fortification.... 

3,337,867.52 

12,087,910.54 
16,895,029.00 
15,060,717.68 

Lejjislative,  etc 
Military  Acad... 
Navv 

43,210,091.61 

929,098.44 

63,690,895.24 

Pensions,  includ- 
ing deficiencies 

Postofflce 

River  and   Har- 
bor  

282,592,460.00 
188,236,902.97 

12,659,.550.00 

Sundry  Civil.... 
Deficiencies  (ex 

cept  pensions).. 
Miscellaneous. . . 
Permanent 

Total  appropri- 
ations  

86,126,761.77 

25,715,162.67 

916,010.06 

2:^9,132,380.00 

$1,035,680,109.94 

$1,027,104,547.62 

$989,239,205.69 

$1,043,437,018.53 

The  failure  of  four  of  the  bills  caused  no  inconvenience 
to  the  public  service,  as  the  convening  of  the  55th  con- 
gress permitted  the  bills  to  be  reintroduced  in  their  orig- 
inal form. 

The  Naval  appropriation  bill  contained  no  provision 
for  new  battleships  or  cruisers.  The  main  item  of  the 
bill  was  that  limiting  the  cost  of  armor-plate  for  battle- 
ships to  $300  per  ton.  The  Sundry  Civil  appropriation 
bill  contained  117,529,035  for  contracts  on  rivers  and 
harbors;  and  this  in  effect  took  the  place  of  a  river  and 
harbor  bill. 

Monetary  Conference  Bill. — Among  the  most  im- 
portant bills  to  become  laws  by  passing  both  houses  and 
receiving  the  president's  signature,  was  that 

' '  To  provide  for  the  representation  of  tlie  United  States  by  com- 
missioners at  any  international  monetary  conference  hereafter  to  be 
called,  and  to  enable  the  president  to  otherwise  promote  an  interna- 
tional agreement." 

The  debate  on  the  bill  led  to  much  animated  discussion 
in  the  senate  and  house.  It  was  introduced  originally  by 
Senator  Wolcott  of  Colorado,  by  direction  of  the  senate  re- 
publican caucus.  Mr.  Wolcott  then  left  for  Europe  to  fur- 
ther the  cause  of  international  bimetallism  (Vol.  6,  p.  849); 
and  in  his  absence  Senator  Chandler  (N.  H.),  took  charge 
of  the  measure.  He  urged  it  in  part  as  a  fulfilment  of 
republican  platform  promises,  and  also  as  a  practical 
measure  of  restoring  silver  to  use  as  a  coin  metal.  The 
silver  elements  of  the  senate,  although  in  a  majority,  de- 
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cided  not  to  oppose  the  bill,  on  the  ground  that  its  advo- 
cates should  be  given  an  opportunity  to  test  their  plan  for 
securing  bimetallism.  The  bill  was  accordingly  passed 
January  29,  with  only  nominal  opposition  in  the  senate; 
and,  after  some  delays,  it  also,  February  26,  passed  the 
house.  The  vote  in  the  senate  stood  45  yeas  to  4  nays,  the 
latter  being  Messrs.    Allen   (Neb.),    Pettigrew    (S.    D.), 

Eoach  CN.  D.),  and 
Vilas  (Wis.).  The 
vote  in  the  house  stood 
279  yeas  to  4  nays,  all 
of  the  latter  being  re- 
publicans  — Messrs. 
Henry  (Conn.),  John- 
son (Ind. ),  Knox 
(Mass.),  and  Quigg 
(N.  Y.).  The  silver 
democrats  and  the 
populists  believe  that 
no  agreement  will  re- 
sult from  an  interna- 
tional conference,  and 
that  the  failure  of  any 
definite  outcome  from 
such  a  gathering  will 
strengthen  the  silver 
cause.  The  substan- 
tial features  of  the 
measure,  as  it  became 
a  law,  provide: 

"That  wlienever  after 
March  4,  1897,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States 
shall  determine  that  the 
United  States  should  be  represented  at  any  international  conference 
called  by  the  United  States  or  any  other  country  with  a  view  to  secur- 
ing by  international  agreement  a  fixity  of  relative  value  between  gold 
and  silver  as  money  by  means  of  a  common  ratio  between  these  metals, 
with  free  mintage  at  such  ratio,  he  is  hereby  authorized  to  appoint 
five  or  more  commissioners  to  such  international  conference;  and  for 
compensation  of  said  commissioners,  and  for  all  reasonable  expenses 
connected  therewith,  to  be  approved  by  the  secretary  of  state,  includ- 
ing the  proportion  to  be  paid  by  the  United  States  of  the  joint  ex- 
penses of  any  such  conference,  the  sum  of  $100,000,  or  so  much 
thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  is  hereby  appropriated. 

"Section  2.  That  the  president  of  the  United  States  is  hereby 
authorized,  in  the  name  of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  to 
call,  in  his  discretion,  such  international  conference,  to  assemble  at 
such  point  as  may  be  agreed  upon.  And  he  is  further  authorized,  if 
in  Ms  judgment  the  purpose  specified  in  the  first  section  hereof  can 
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thus  be  better  attained,  to  appoint  one  or  more  special  commissioners 
or  envoys  to  sucb  of  the  nations  of  Europe  as  he  may  designate,  to 
seek  by  diplomatic  negotiations  an  international  agreement  for  the 
purpose  specified  in  the  first  section  hereof.  And  in  case  of  such 
appointment  so  much  of  the  appropriation  herein  made  as  shall  be 
necessary  shall  be  available  for  the  pjoper  expenses  and  compensation 
of  such  commissioners  or  envoys." 

See  article  on  "Currency  Reform"  (p.  72). 

The  Nicaragua  Canal. — The  Nicaragua  Canal  bill  in 
tlie  senate  suffered  a  serious  reverse  during  the  latter  days 
of  the  last  session.  It  was  urged  by  Senator  Morgan 
(Ala.),  and  was  debated  at  great  length.  The  measure, 
it  will  be  remembered  (Vol.  6,  p.  3G3),  proposed  an  issue 
of  $100,000,000  of  canal  bonds,  guaranteed  by  the  United 
States  government,  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  the 
isthmian  waterway.  An  unexpected  development  occurred 
during  the  debate,  which  seriously  prejudiced  the  success 
of  the  measure.  Mr.  Sherman  of  Ohio,  who  was  about  to 
become  secretary  of  state,  on  January  22  presented  a  let- 
ter which  had  been  transmitted  to  him  by  Secretary  Olney, 
written  by  Seilor  Rodriguez,  the  diplomatic  representative 
of  Nicaragua  and  other  republics  constituting  the  Greater 
Republic  of  Central  America.  The  letter  protested  against 
the  canal  bill,  saying  that  it  violated  the  agreements  between 
the  United  States  and  Nicaragua.  In  view  of  this  letter, 
Mr.  Sherman  announced  his  opposition  to  the  canal  bill, 
and  his  purpose  after  entering  upon  the  duties  of  the  state 
department  to  negotiate  a  treaty  with  Nicaragua  for  the 
construction  of  an  isthmian  canal  under  the  control  of  the 
United  States  government.  The  effect  of  Mr.  Sherman's 
position  and  the  Rodriguez  letter  was  fatal  to  the  bill;  and, 
after  strenuous  efforts  to  hold  it  before  the  senate,  Mr. 
Morgan,  on  February  10,  reluctantly  withdrew  the  meas- 
ure, but  announced  at  the  same  time  his  intention  to  re- 
introduce it  at  the  coming  extraordinary  session  of  the 
55th  congress. 

The  main  objections  to  the  bill,  as  embodied  in  the  let- 
ter from  Seiior  Rodriguez,  are  in  substance  as  follows: 

1.  That  the  canal  company  has  no  rights  in  Nicaragua  except 
such  as  are  derived  from  a  contract  with  the  government  of  that 
country  dated  April  24,  1887,  which  has  already  expired; 

2.  That  the  contract  provided  that  the  control  of  the  canal  j>liould 
not  be  transferred  to  any  government,  whereas  the  pending  bill  pro- 
vides for  its  transfer  to  the  government  of  the  United  States  without 
the  consent  of  or  any  consultation  with  Nicaragua; 

3.  That  the  contract  requires  the  delivery  to  Nicaragua  of  6  per 
cent  of  all  the  securities  issued  or  to  be  issued  for  the  construction  pf 
the  canal,  which  provision  was  wholly  ignored  in  the  pending  bill. 

The  contract,  Sener  Rodriguez  says,  was  forfeited  both  by  failure 
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to  make  the  final  surveys  for  the  location  of  the  line  of  the  canal  in 
the  manner  provided  therein,  and  by  failure  to  complete  a  specified 
amount  of  work  within  a  certain  time.  In  regard  to  the  final  surveys 
and  location  of  the  line,  he  says  that,  whereas  the  contract  provided 
that  two  of  the  engineers  should  be  appointed  by  the  government 
of  Nicaragua,  the  pending  bill  provides  that  they  shall  all  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  president  of  the  United  States.  In  other  words,  the 
pending  bill  ignores  Nicaragua  completely,  and  disposes  of  her  land, 
her  franchises,  and  her  money  as  though  she  were  one  of  our  terri- 
tories like  Arizona  or  Oklahoma. 

Limiting  Capital  Punisliment, — The  bill  reducing  the 
cases  in  which  the  penalty  of  death  may  be  inflicted,  whicli 
attracted  much  interest,  was  passed  by  both  houses  and 
became  a  law. 

It  does  away  with  the  death  penalty  in  all  cases  except  murder, 
rape,  and  treason;  and  in  case  of  murder  or  rape  the  jury  is  author- 
ized to  qualify  a  verdict  by  adding  "without  capital  punishment." 

In  the  report  on  the  bill,  its  purpose  is  explained  as 
follows: 

"  The  offenses  to  which  the  death  penalty  was  aSixed  during  the 
colonial  times  were  adopted  from  the  English  code  and  re-enacted  in 
the  federal  statutes  after  the  adoption  of  the  constitution.  Few 
changes  have  been  made  during  the  last  century.  At  this  time  there 
are  sixty  offenses  for  which  federal  laws  prescribe  the  death  penalty, 
positively  or  conditionally,  as  a  military  or  naval  court-martial  may, 
in  its  discretion,  direct.  There  have  been  no  executions  for  many  of 
these  offenses  for  a  long  term  of  years.  Their  existence  in  the 
statutes  gives  a  sanguinary  character  to  our  laws  inconsistent  with 
the  spirit  of  the  people  and  of  the  age. 

' '  Your  committee  recognize  the  strength  of  the  arguments  pre- 
sented by  the  advocates  of  the  abolition  of  the  death  penalty,  sup- 
ported as  they  are  by  statistics  and  the  satisfactory  experience  of 
states  and  countries  in  which  partial  or  total  abolition  has  been  tried; 
and  several  members  of  your  committee  are  fully  prepared  to  recom- 
mend the  total  abolition  of  the  punishment  of  death.  But  others 
believe  this  penalty  to  be  a  great  deterrent,  and  that  the  people  are 
not,  at  this  time,  ready  for  total  abolition;  therefore  your  committee 
unanimously  recommend  that  for  the  crimes  specified  in  this  bill  the 
punishment  of  death  be  retained,  with  the  limitations  provided  herein, 
and  that  for  all  other  crimes  for  which  this  penalty  is  prescribed 
under  existing  laws  this  punishment  be  totally  abolished." 

Impure  Tea  Bill. — The  act  to  prevent  the  importation 
of  impure  and  unwholesome  teas  passed  both  houses  and 
became  a  law. 

It  provides  that  after  May  1,  1897,  it  shall  be  unlawful  to  im- 
port into  the  United  States  any  merchandise  as  tea  which  is  inferior 
in  purity,  quality,  and  fitness  for  consumption  to  the  standards  pro- 
vided; and  the  importation  of  all  such  merchandise  is  prohibited. 

For  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  standards,  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury  is  directed  to  appoint  a  board  of  seven  tea  experts.  The 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  said  board, 
shall  fix  uniform  standards  of  purity,  quality,  and  fitness  for  con- 
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sumption  of  all  kinds  of  teas  imported  into  tlie  United  States,  and 
shall  deposit  in  the  custom-houses  of  the  ports  of  New  York,  Chicago, 
San  Francisco,  and  such  other  ports  as  he  may  determine,  duplicate 
samples  of  such  standards.  All  teas,  or  merchandise  described  as  tea, 
of  inferior  purity,  quality,  and  fitness  for  consumption  to  such  stan- 
dards, shall  be  deemed  within  the  prohibition  of  the  act. 

Prohibiting  Alien   Oimiersldp  of  Land. — The  law  of 
1887  restricting  the  ownership  of  land  in  the  territories  to 
American   citizens, 
was  amended  so  as  to 
read  as  follows: 

"That  no  alien  or 
person  who  is  not  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  or 
who  has  not  declared  his 
intention  to  become  a 
citizen  of  the  United 
States  in  the  manner  pro- 
vided by  law,  shall  acquire 
title  to  or  own  any  land  in 
any  of  the  territories  of 
the  United  States  except 
as  hereinafter  provided: 
Provided,  That  the  pro- 
hibition of  this  section 
shall  not  apply  to  cases  in 
which  the  right  to  hold  or 
dispose  of  lands  in  the 
United  States  is  secured  by 
existing  treaties  to  citizens 
or  subjects  of  foreign 
countries,  which  rights, 
so  far  as  they  may  exist 
by  force  of  any  such 
treaty,  shall  continue  to 
exist  so  long  as  such  trea- 
ties are  in  force,  and  no 
longer." 

The  act  further  pro- 
vides that  the  restrictions  shall  not  apply  to  lands  acquired  by  aliens 
prior  to  the  date  of  the  original  act.  It  provides  also  that  the  act 
shall  not  prevent  aliens  from  acquiring  lands  by  inheritance  or  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  justice  in  the  collection  of  debts,  nor  from  ac- 
quiring liens  or  real  estate,  nor  from  lending  money  and  securing  the 
same  upon  real  estate:  Provided,  however,  That  all  lands  so  acquired 
shall  be  sold  within  ten  years  after  title  shall  be  perfected  in  him 
under  said  sale  or  the  same  shall  escheat  to  the  United  States. 

The  act  also  provides  the  legal  methods  of  prosecuting  aliens  and 
securing  escheats  to  the  government. 

Lond  Postal  Bill. — Among  the  important  bills  which 
passed  one  house  but  failed  to  pass  the  other  was  that 
known  as  the  Loud  postal  bill,  revising  the  postage  rates 
on  second-class  matter.  It  was  passed  by  the  house  of 
representatives,  January  6,  by  a  vote  of  144  to  105, 
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The  addition  to  the  revenue  accruing  from  the  proposed  changes 
would,  it  was  estimated,  make  the  postoffice  department  self-sus- 
taining. The  chief  source  of  the  perennial  deficiency  in  this  de- 
partment, as  stated  in  the  annual  report  of  Postmaster-General 
Wilson,  is  "  the  transmission,  at  second-class  rates,  of  a  large  and 
rapidly  increasing  volume  of  matter  never  in  the  contemplation  of 
the  law,  which  gives  the  nominal  rate  of  1  cent  a  pound  on  such 
matter,  and  assuredly  outside  the  policy  of  the  law  as  to  newspapers 
and  periodicals." 

The  low  second-class 
rate  was  established  by 
congress  for  the  purpose 
of  encouraging  the  diffu- 
sion of  newspapers  and 
periodicals.  For  the  same 
reason  newspapers  are  car- 
ried free  to  those  sub- 
scribers who  live  in  the 
county  in  which  they  are 
printed.  In  1896  the  post- 
office  department  carried 
849,000,000  pounds  of 
second-class  matter,  of 
which  52,000,000  pounds 
were  "county-free" 
matter.  The  second-class 
matter  constitutes  two- 
thirds  of  all  the  mail 
matter  carried  by  the  gov- 
ernment. The  cost  of  the 
carriage  was  8  cents  a 
pound — a  total  of  $ 2 7 ,  - 
920,000.  The  government 
received  8^  mills  a  pound, 
or  $2,966,403— a  loss  of 
nearly  $25,000,000. 

The  annual  increase 
in  the  weight  of  second- 
class  matter  carried  is 
enormous.  Last  year  it 
amounted  to  37,000,000 
pounds;  in  1895  it  was  13,000,000  pounds.  A  large  part  of  this  increase 
is  due  to  the  use  of  the  mails  for  purposes  not  within  the  contemplation 
of  the  law,  such  as  the  transmission  of  sample  copies  of  books  and  peri- 
odicals, whole  editions  of  paper-covered  books,  books  and  periodicals 
issued  solely  for  advertising  purposes.  The  cost  to  the  government  by 
the  abuse  of  the  second-class  rate  amounts  to  at  least  the  postal  de- 
ficiency of  last  year— which  was  $8,127,088— and  probably  amounts  to 
more  than  $10,000,000. 

The  main  object  of  the  bill  was  to  remedy  this  defi- 
ciency, and  pave  the  way  for  a  general  establishment  of  a 
one  cent  letter  rate.  It  was  most  vigorously  opposed  by 
friends  of  the  printing,  publishing,  and  advertising  in- 
terests; and  amendments  offered  in  the  senate  also  called 
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forth  vehement  opposition   from   news  agents  and  pub- 
lishers of  Sunday  newspapers. 

Miscellcmeous. — A  bill  which  became  law  prohibits  the 
carrying  from  one  state  or  territory  to  another  state  or 
territory 

"  Any  obscene,  lewd,  or  lascivious  book,  pamphlet,  picture,  paper, 
letter,  writing,  print,  or  other  matter  of  indecent  character,  or  any 
article  or  thing  designed  or  intended  for  the  prevention  of  conception 
or  procuring  of  abortion,  or  any  written  or  printed  card,  letter,  cir- 
cular, book,  pamphlet,  advertisement,  or  notice  of  any  kind  giving 
information,  directly  or  indirectly,  where,  how,  or  of  whom,  or  by 
what  means  any  of  the  hereinbefore  mentioned  articles,  matters,  or 
things  may  be  obtained  or  made." 

An  offense  against  the  law  is  made  punishable  by  fine 
or  imprisonment. 

The  laws  prohibiting  sale  of  intoxicants  to  Indians 
were  extended  so  as  to  include 

"Any  malt,  spirituous,  or  vinous  liquor,  including  beer,  ale,  and 
wine,  or  any  ardent  or  other  intoxicating  liquor  of  any  kind  whatso- 
ever, or  any  essence,  extract,  bitters,  preparation,  compound,  compo- 
sition, or  any  article  whatsoever,  under  any  name,  label,  or  brand, 
which  produces  intoxication." 

Other  measures  of  a  general  nature  which  became  laws 
are  as  follows: 

An  act  authorizing  the  secretary  of  war  to  issue  Springfield  rifles 
to  each  state  and  territory  for  the  national  guards  thereof,  in  exchange 
for  other  rifles  now  held. 

An  act  to  allow  the  bottling  of  distilled  spirits  in  bond. 

An  act  to  prevent  trespassing  upon  and  providing  for  the  protec- 
tion of  national  military  parks. 

An  act  to  provide  for  appointment  by  brevet  of  active  or  retired 
officers  of  the  United  States  army. 

An  act  to  authorize  the  entry  and  patenting  of  lands  containing 
petroleum  and  other  mineral  oils  under  the  placer-mining  laws  of  the 
United  States. 

An  act  to  authorize  officers  who  served  during  the  War  of  the  Re- 
bellion in  the  regular  army  to  bear  the  title  and,  on  occasions  of  cere- 
mony, wear  the  uniform  of  their  highest  rank. 

An  act  declaring  the  Potomac  Flats  a  public  park,  under  the 
name  of  the  Potomac  Park. 

An  act  to  prevent  the  purchasing  of  or  speculating  in  claims 
against  the  federal  government  by  United  States  officers. 

An  act  to  incorporate  the  Convention  of  American  Instructors  of 
the  Deaf. 

Joint  resolution  authorizing  the  secretary  of  the  navy  to  transport 
contributions  for  the  relief  of  the  suffering  poor  of  India. 

An  act  to  prevent  forest  fires  on  the  public  domain. 

An  act  to  amend  the  postal  laws,  providing  limited  indemnity  for 
loss  of  registered  mail  matter. 

An  act  requiring  vessels  propelled  by  gas,  fluid,  naphtha,  or  elec- 
tric motors,  to  comply  with  United  States  regulations  as  to  inspection, 
lights,  signals,  etc. 
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An  act  to  amend  the  navigation  laws  so  as  to  provide  ample  lodg- 
ing room  for  seamen,  and  as  to  signals,  etc. 

An  act  amending  the  laws  as  to  patents  on  which  foreign  ap- 
plication has  been  previously  made. 

An  act  providing  penalties  for  unauthorized  use  of  the  word 
"  copyright." 

In  enacting  the  law  above  mentioned  "  providing  limited  indem- 
nity for  loss  of  registered  mail  matter,''  the  United  States  has  followed 
the  example  of  twenty-seven  other  civilized  countries.  The  law  stipu- 
lates that  the  sender  or  owner  of  first-class  registered  matter  shall 
be  indemnified  for  losses  thereof  in  the  mails,  the  indemnity  to  be 
paid  out  of  the  postal  revenues,  but  in  no  case  to  exceed  $10  for  any  one 
registered  piece,  or  the  actual  value  thereof  when  that  is  less  than  $10. 

The  employes  of  the  postoffice  department  handled  during  the 
last  fiscal  year,  approximately  14,428,081  pieces  of  registered  mail, 
with  the  loss  of  only  one  piece  in  every  21,305  handled.  There  were 
5,280  complaints  received.  Of  this  number  2,513  alleged  the  rifling 
or  abstraction  of  the  contents  of  the  letters  or  packages,  and  2,302 
announced  the  entire  loss  of  the  letter  or  package  and  contents.  Only 
nineteen  complaints  of  carelessness  by  postal  employes  were  received. 
The  total  number  of  actual  losses  was  435  less  than  during  the  pre- 
ceding year,  a  decrease  of  over  24  per  cent. 

All  hope  of  a  legislative  adjustment,  by  the  54th  con- 
gress, of  the  long-standing  question  of  the  debts  of  the 
Pacific  railroads,  was  abandoned  on  January  11,  when  the 
bill  proposing  to  fund  the  debts  to  the  government  at  two 
per  cent  per  a7inum  for  a  period  of  eighty-six  years  was  re- 
fused passage  to  a  third  reading  by  the  decisive  vote  of  168 
to  102.  Foreclosure  procedures  are  under  consideration 
by  the  government  as  a  means  of  securing  the  value  of  its 
mortgage,  which  is  a  second  lien  upon  the  property  of  tlie 
roads:  there  is  a  first  lien,  not  held  by  the  government,  of 
over  160,000,000.  The  foreclosure  method  of  settlement, 
however,  meets  with  much  opposition;  and  legislation  has 
been  introduced  in  the  55th  congress,  looking  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  commission  (see  below),  with  power  to 
settJ-e  the  whole  problem. 

Extra  Session^  55th  Congress. — In  accordance  with 
a  call  issued  March  6,  by  President  McKinley — the  new 
president's  first  official  proclamation — the  55th  congress 
met  in  extra  session  on  March  15  *'to  receive  such  com- 
munications as  might  be  made  by  the  executive.^' 

Hon.  T.  B.  Peed  of  Maine  was  again  chosen  speaker  of 
the  house.  Representative  Bailey  of  Texas  receiving  the 
complimentary  vote  of  democratic  members,  and  Repre- 
sentative Bell  of  Colorado  that  of  the  populists.  Mr.  Reed 
appointed  only  three  committees,  those  on  mileage,  rules, 
and  ways  and  means.  The  first  day  of  the  session  was  de- 
voted to  the  reading  of  the  president's  message,  which  was 
devoted    entirely  to  the   tariff    (p.   76),  after  which   the 
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legislative  work  of  the  session  was  begun.  From  the  out- 
set, the  desire  of  Speaker  Reed  and  others  in  authority- 
was  to  confine  the  work  of  the  extra  session  to  the  tariff 
bill,  and  to  such  other  emergency  measures  as  the  appro- 
priation bills  which  had  failed  at  the  preceding  session. 

The  Tariff  Bill. — The  work  of  congress  in  the  way  of 
tariff  revision  has  already  been  fully  reviewed  in  this  num- 
ber among  the  ^'Lead- 
ing  Topics  of  the 
Quarter,"  in  an  article 
entitled  ^'The  Tariff 
Question  "  (p.  76). 

The  Pooling  Bill. 
—A  large  number  of 
bills  and  resolutions 
were  presented  to  the 
new  congress,  which 
were  in  the  main  mere 
reprints  of  bills  that 
had  expired  with  the 
close  of  the  previous 
congress;  but  several 
new  measures  of  wide 
general  interest  were 
introduced. 

The  Pooling  bill, 
so  called,  was  intro- 
duced by  Senator  For- 
aker  (0.),  March  30. 
It  was  designed  pri- 
marily to  overcome  the 
effect  of  a  decision  by 
the  United  States  su- 
preme court  handed 
down  on  March  22,  holding  that  pooling  contracts  between 
railways  were  unlawful  under  the  anti-trust  law  (See 
article  in  this  number  on  '^Important  Legal  Decisions"). 

The  bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Foraker  expressly  legalizes  contracts 
between  railroads  for  the  division  of  their  traffic  or  their  earnings, 
the  clauses  on  this  point  reading  as  follows: 

"That  under  the  following  conditions  it  shall  be  lawful  for  such 
common  carriers  to  enter  into  such  contracts,  agreements,  or  arrange- 
ments, enforceable  between  the  parties  thereto,  that  is  to  say:  Every 
such  contract,  agreement,  or  arrangement  (hereinafter  termed  con- 
tract) shall  be  in  writing  and  filed  with  the  commission  created  by  this 
act,  and  shall  become  lawful  and  enforceable  between  the  parties 
thereto  at  the  expiration  of  twenty  days  from  the  filing  thereof,  un- 
less the  commission   shall,   in   the   meantime,  and  upon   such   in- 
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vestigation  and  consideration  as  it  may  deem  proper,  make  an  order 
disapproving  the  same;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  commission  to 
make  such  order  of  disapproval  whenever,  upon  such  investigation 
and  consideration  it  shall  be  of  opinion  that  the  operation  of  any  such 
contract  would  by  reason  of  its  provisions,  or  for  want  of  necessary 
restrictions  and  limitations,  result  in  unreasonable  rates,  unjust  dis- 
crimination, insufficient  service  to  the  public,  or  otherwise  contravene 
any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act." 

The  bill  further  provides  in  detail  for  hearings  before  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  on  questions  of  rates,  etc.  The  decision 
of  the  commission,  for  or  against  the  justness  of  a  pooling  contract, 
is  appealable  to  the  federal  courts.  When  a  pooling  contract  is  ap- 
proved by  the  commission,  or  on  appeal  by  the  courts,  any  violation 
of  it  by  the  pooling  railroads  is  made  an  offense  punishable  by  heavy 
penalties.     The  bill  provides  in  this  respect  as  follows: 

"  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  common  carrier,  party  to  any  joint 
tariff,  to  charge,  demand,  collect,  or  receive  from  any  person  or  per- 
sons a  greater  or  less  compensation  for  the  transportation  of  persons 
or  property,  or  for  any  services  in  connection  therewith,  between  any 
points  as  to  which  a  joint  rate,  fare,  or  charge  is  named  thereon,  than 
is  specified  in  the  schedule  filed  with  the  commission  in  force  at  the 
time." 

The  pooling  bill  is  expected  to  lead  to  a  most  animated 
contest.  The  railroad  interests  throughout  the  country 
regard  such  a  measure  as  vital  to  their  interests.  On  the 
other  hand  it  is  strenuously  resisted  on  the  ground  that  it 
gives  congressional  approval  to  trusts,  monopolies,  etc., 
when  effected  by  railroads,  while  forbidding  such  combi- 
nations in  other  branches  of  industry.  Senator  Chandler 
(N.  H.),  a  strenuous  opponent  of  pooling,  has  presented 
the  redudio  ad  ahsurdum  argument  against  the  bill  by  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  it,  authorizing  trusts  and  monopo- 
lies, for  the  purpose  of  depressing  trade,  in  all  branches  of 
industry. 

Pacific  Railroad  Bill. — The  first  bill  to  be  reported  to 
the  senate  was  that  designed  to  effect  a  settlement  of  the 
debts  of  the  Pacific  railroads  to  the  government.  The  bill 
was  framed  by  Senator  Gear  of  Iowa,  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  Pacific  railroads.  It  no  longer  follows  the  plan 
of  refunding,  or  extending,  the  debts,  which  has  been  the 
main  feature  of  all  prior  bills  (Vol.  5,  p.  109;  Vol.  6,  p. 
364;  Vol.  7,  p.  124).  The  defeat  of  such  measures  has 
shown  that  congress  is  not  disposed  to  agree  to  any  ex- 
tension of  the  debts.  The  present  bill  turns  over  the 
whole  question  of  settlement  to  a  commission.  It  pro- 
vides: 

' '  That  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  the  secretary  of  the  interior, 
and  the  attorney -general,  and  their  successors  in  office,  be,  and  they 
are  hereby,  appointed  a  commission  with  full  power  to  settle  the  in- 
debtedness to  the  government  growing  out  of  the  issue  of  bonds  in 
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aid  of  the  construction  of  the  Central  Pacific  and  bond-aided  railroads, 
upon  such  terms  and  in  such  manner  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  them, 
or  by  a  majority  of  them,  and  the  owners  of  said  railroads:  Provided, 
That  any  and  all  settlements  thus  made  shall  be  submitted  in  writing 
to  the  president,  for  his  approval  or  disapproval,  and,  unless  approved 
by  him,  shall  not  be  binding." 

A  minority  report  on  the  bill  was  filed  by  Senator 
Morgan  (Ala.),  who  maintains  that  congress  should  not 
surrender  its  prerogative  of  enforcing  payment  of  these 
debts,  to  the  executive  authorities  of  the  government. 

Anti- Ticket- Scalping  Bill. — Another  bill  affecting  the 
general  public  and  the  railroads  was  introduced  by  Sena- 
tor Cullom  (111.),  and  is  known  as  the  anti-ticket-scalping 
bill. 

It  provides  for  duly  authorized  railroad  ticket  agencies,  and  then 
specifies: 

"  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  not  possessed  of  such 
authority,  so  evidenced,  to  sell,  barter,  or  transfer,  for  any  considera- 
tion whatever,  the  whole  or  any  part  of  any  ticket,  pass,  or  other  evi- 
dence of  transportation,  subject  to  said  act  to  regulate  commerce,  of 
the  holder's  right  to  travel  on  any  line  of  any  common  carrier  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  said  act:  Provided,  That  the  purchaser  of  a  trans- 
ferable ticket  in  good  faith  for  personal  use  in  the  prosecution  of  a 
journey  shall  have  the  right  to  resell  same  to  a  person  who  will,  in 
good  faith,  personally  use  it  in  the  prosecution  of  a  journey:  " 

The  bill  also  provides  that  unused  portions  of  a  railroad  ticket 
shall  be  redeemed  by  the  railroad  company. 

Bankruptcy  Bill. — The  question  of  framing  an  adequate 
bankruptcy  measure  was  taken  up  by  the  senate  early  in 
the  session.  Senator  Lindsay  (Ky.),  reported  from  the 
judiciary  committee  a  comprehensive  bill,  popularly  known 
as  the  Torrey  bankruptcy  bill,  as  it  was  framed  by  Judge 
Torrey  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  an  expert  on  insolvency  legisla- 
tion. 

The  bill  provides  voluntary  and  involuntary  bankruptcy.  The 
involuntary  acts  which  may  force  a  debtor  into  bankruptcy  are  speci- 
fied by  the  bill  as  follows: 

"An  act  of  bankruptcy  by  a  person  shall  consist  of  his  having  (1) 
concealed  himself,  departed  or  remained  away  from  his  place  of  busi- 
ness, residence,  or  domicile  with  intent  to  avoid  the  service  of  civil 
process  and  to  defeat  his  creditors;  (2)  failed  for  thirty  days  and  until 
a  petition  is  filed,  while  insolvent,  to  secure  the  release  of  any  prop- 
erty levied  upon  under  process  of  law  for  $500  or  over,  or  if  such 
property  is  to  be  sold  within  such  time  under  such  process,  then  until 
three  days  before  the  time  fixed  for  such  sale;  (3)  made  a  transfer  of 
any  of  his  property  with  intent  to  defeat  his  creditors;  (4)  made  an 
assignment  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors  or  filed  in  court  a  written 
statement  admitting  his  inability  to  pay  his  debts;  (5)  made,  while  in- 
solvent, a  transfer  of  any  of  his  property,  or  suffered  any  of  it  to  be 
taken  or  levied  upon  by  process  of  law  or  otherwise,  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  a  preference;  (6)  procured  or  suffered  a  judgment  to  be  en- 
tered against  himself  with  intent  to  defeat  his  creditors;  (7)  secreted 
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any  of  his  property  to  avoid  its  being  levied  upon  under  legal  process 
against  himself  and  to  defeat  his  creditors;  (8)  suffered,  while  insol- 
vent, an  execution  for  $500  or  over,  or  a  number  of  executions  aggre- 
gating such  amount,  against  himself,  to  be  returned  no  property 
found,  unless  the  amount  shown  to  be  due  by  such  executions  shall 
be  paid  before  a  petition  is  filed,  or  (9)  suspended  and  not  resumed 
for  thirty  days  and  until  a  petition  is  filed,  while  insolvent,  the  pay- 
ment of  his  commercial  paper  for  or  aggregating  $500  or  over." 

The  provision  as  to  voluntary  bankruptcy  is  as  follows: 

"  Any  person  who  owes  debts,  except  a  corporation,  shall  be  en- 
titled to  the  benefits  of  this  act  as  a  voluntary  bankrupt. 

"  Any  person  owing  debts,  if  adjudged  an  involuntary  bankrupt 
upon  an  impartial  trial,  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act 
except  (1)  a  national  bank;  (2)  a  person  engaged  solely  in  farming  or 
the  tillage  of  the  soil;  or  (3)  a  wage  earner." 

Most  of  the  bill  is  devoted  to  the  machinery  of  effecting  bank- 
ruptcy. 

A  substitute  bill  was  presented  by  Senator  Nelson 
(Minn.),  much  simpler  in  form,  and  designed,  according 
to  its  author,  to  relieve  debtors  rather  than  to  serve  as  a 
harsh  '^collection  agency^'  for  creditors. 

Its  avowed  purpose  is  not  to  provide  additional  machinery  for  the 
collection  of  debts,  but  rather  to  help  multitudes  of  active  and  ener- 
getic men  of  business,  particularly  in  the  South  and  West,  to  make  a 
fresh  start  in  life  through  a  discharge  from  the  debts  they  are  unable 
to  pay.  It  is  claimed  in  defense  of  the  bill  that  the  very  men  to 
whose  vigor  and  enterprise  the  West  has  owed  its  prosperity  in  the 
past  are  the  one.  most  deeply  involved  in  the  frightful  business  reac- 
tion against  which  no  ordinary  prudence  could  have  guarded,  and  for 
the  results  of  which  these  men  cannot  be  held  blameworthy. 

Another  Immigration  Bill. — Immediately  on  the  as- 
sembling of  the  55th  congress,  Senator  Lodge  reintro- 
duced the  immigration  bill;  and  on  March  22  it  was  favor- 
ably reported. 

It  is  substantially  the  same  as  the  former  senate  bill  (p.  114), 
omitting  the  features  as  to  Canadian  border  immigration.  The  bill 
extends  the  exclusion  laws  so  as  to  include:  "  All  persons  physically 
capable  and  over  sixteen  years  of  age  who  can  not  read  and  write  the 
English  language  or  some  other  language;  but  a  person  not  so  able  to 
read  and  write,  who  is  over  fifty  years  of  age  and  is  the  parent  or 
grandparent  of  a  qualified  immigrant  over  twenty -one  years  of  age 
and  capable  of  supporting  such  parent  or  grandparent,  may  accompany 
such  immigrant;  or  such  parent  or  grandparent  may  be  sent  for  and 
come  to  join  the  family  of  a  child  or  grandchild  over  twenty-one 
years  of  age  similarly  qualified  and  capable,  and  a  wife  or  minor  child 
not  so  able  to  read  and  write  may  accompany  or  be  sent  for  and  come 
to  join  the  husband  or  parent  similarly  qualified  and  capable." 

The  bill  exempts  Cubans  from  exclusion  pending  the  present 
trouble  in  Cuba. 

In  support  of  the  new  bill  Mr.  Lodge  presented  an  ex- 
haustive report,  with  statistics  showing  the  need  of  restrict- 
ing immigration.    He  sums  up  his  views  as  follows: 
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"  The  results  of  all  the  tables  given  above  may  be  summarized  as 
follows:  They  show  that  the  illiteracy  test  will  afi'ect  almost  entirely 
those  races  whose  immigration  to  the  United  States  has  begun  in  very 
recent  times,  and  which  are  most  alien  in  language  and  origin  to  the 
people  who  founded  the  thirteen  colonies  and  have  built  up  the 
United  States;  that  it  would  tell  most  heavily  against  those  classes 
of  immigrants  which  now  furnish  the  paupers,  diseased,  and  crimi- 
nals excluded  by  existing  law,  and  is  therefore  a  continuance  of 
the  present  policy  of  the 
United  States,  which  has 
met  with  general  accep- 
tance; that  the  immigrants 
who  would  be  excluded  by 
the  illiteracy  test  do  not  go 
out  into  the  Western  and 
Southern  states,  where 
immigration  is  needed,  and 
become  an  agricultural 
population  but,  remain 
almost  entirely  in  the 
Atlantic  states,  and  in  the 
great  centres  of  population, 
where  the  labor  market  is 
already  overcrowded;  that 
the  illiterate  immigrant!, 
who  would  be  excluded  by 
the  bill  proposed  by  the 
committee  are  largely  con- 
gested in  great  cities  and 
furnish  a  large  proportion 
of  the  slum  population; 
that  the  illiteracy  test 
would  shut  out  those 
classes  of  immigrants 
which  statistics  show  con- 
tribute most  heavily  to 
pauperism,  crime,  and 
juvenile  delinquents;  and 
that  with  two  exceptions 
none  of  the  excluded 
races,  as  is  shown  by  the  letters  of  the  governors  of  the  different  states, 
are  desired  in  twenty-six  states  of  the  Union  from  which  reports  have 
been  received.  In  one  word  it  may  be  said  that  this  measure  will 
exclude  a  larger  number  of  undesirable  immigrants  and  a  smaller 
number  of  desirable  immigrants,  so  far  as  statistics  can  be  relied  upon, 
than  any  restriction  which  could  be  devised." 
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BUSINESS  AND  INDUSTRY. 

As  an  encouragement  to  the  continuance  of  the  hope- 
ful waiting  for  better  times  which  has  so  long  been  the 
attitude  of  the  business  world,  a  good  many  people  are 
comparing  the  present  conditions  with  those  obtaining  in 
the  first  quarter  of  1879,  the  year  of  the  resumption  of 
specie  payments.  At  that  time,  the  great  business  revival 
which  followed  was  delayed  fully  six  months  after  the 
event  causing  it;  but  it  finally  came,  despite  the  fact  that, 
as  late  as  the  middle  of  March  of  that  year,  people  were 
asking  ''Where  is  your  promised  prosperity?  Wheat  is 
no  higher,  tobacco  is  no  higher,  cotton  is  no  higher;  there 
is  no  money  in  any  of  the  earth^s  products/^  These  are 
familiar  expressions  to-day;  and  -  yet,  during  1879,  the 
average  of  railroad  stocks  rose  from  $33.00  per  share  to 
165.00,  and  to  192.15  in  1881.  Investment  stocks  rose  42 
per  cent  in  three  years,  manufacturing  stocks  45  per  cent, 
and  bank  stocks  20  per  cent. 

If  history  repeats  itself,  there  is  abundant  cause  for  en- 
couragement and  patient  waiting;  for,  although  there  has 
been  but  little  apparent  advance  in  business  conditions 
since  the  New  Year,  there  is  a  larger  employment  of  labor, 
factories  are  running  longer  hours,  and  the  output  of 
manufactured  goods  is  somewhat  increased;  while  failures 
have  decreased,  and  prices  have  remained  steady. 

The  range  of  variation  between  the  highest  and  lowest 
quotations  for  railroad  and  trust  stocks,  wheat,  corn,  and 
cotton,  was  unusually  small  for  the  quarter,  as  shown  in  the 
following  table  covering  the  time  from  January  1  to 
March  29: 


VARIATIONS  IN  PRICES,  JANUARY 

1  TO  MARCH  29,  1897. 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

Sixty  railroad  stocks 

Mar.  13.  49.16 
Jan.  19.   55.54 
Jan.    5.  .92.00 
Mar.  27.  .30.12 
Feb.  27.  .07.44 

Mar.  27.  49.07 
Jan     2    52  20 

Trust  stocks 

Wheat 

Mar  22    80  00 

Jan.  26  .28  25 

Cotton 

Feb.  13.  .07.00 

This  shows  a  variation  of  but  4  per  cent  in  railroad 
stocks  and  6  per  cent  each  in  trust  stocks,  corn,  and  cotton. 
Wheat  ranged  13  per  cent  owing  to  inflation  by  persistent 
false  reports  as  to  crop  conditions,  etc. 

The  Western  receipts  of  wheat  for  the  quarter  were 
nearly  one-third  smaller  than  last  year;  and  the  total 
Western  receipts  for  the  crop  year  up  to  April  1,  were 
141,835,975  bushels,  against  167,206,166  last  year.  The 
Atlantic  exports  for  the  quarter  were  about  26,749^000 
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bushels,  against  23,473,118  bushels  during  the  first  quarter 
of  1896. 

That  foreign  markets  are  learning  the  value  of  Indian 
corn  as  a  food  supply,  is  seen  in  the  remarkable  increase 
in  exports  of  that  cereal;  the  total  for  the  quarter  being 
about  57,500,000  bushels  against  30,000,000  last  year. 
Since  September  1,  1896,  the  exports  of  corn  from  the 
Atlantic  ports  amounted  to  87,000,000  bushels  against 
52,000,000  the  previous  season,  while  the  gain  in  wheat 
exports  was  but  10,000,000  bushels  despite  the  scarcity 
abroad. 

Early  in  February  a  number  of  cotton  mills  were  stopped 
by  agreement  with  a  view  to  reducing  production,  it  being 
estimated  that,  while  buying  for  consumption  had  increased 
since  the  election,  not  only  absorbing  the  current  production 
of  print  cloths,  but  reducing  previously  accumulated  stocks 
by  300,000  pieces,  yet,  at  the  same  rate,  it  would  take 
nineteen  months  to  clear  away  the  surplus.  A  transfer 
in  February  of  750,000  pieces  of  print  cloth  from  pro- 
ducing mills  to  Mr.  Borden,  to  be  worked  into  prints 
hereafter,  indicates  at  least  confidence  in  the  future  pros- 
perity of  the  country. 

The  visible  supply  of  cotton,  April  2,  is  given  as  2,940,- 
820  bales,  of  which  981,820  bales  are  in  the  United  States 
and  1,959,000  abroad  and  afloat.  At  the  close  of  March 
7,838,000  bales  had  come  into  sight  against  6,401,886 
last  year,  and  9,182,621  in  1895.  The  takings  of  Northern 
spinners  to  April  2  were  1,426,543  bales,  against  1,394,816 
last  year  and  1,903,127  in  1895. 

The  statement  of  wool  sales  at  the  three  chief  markets 
during  the  quarter  is  interesting  in  that  the  mills  have  pur- 
chased in  advance  of  consuming  needs  or  orders  to  twice 
their  capacity  were  they  running  full,  showing  the  trans- 
actions to  be  almost  wholly  speculative,  in  expectation  of 
duties. 

The  boot  and  shoe  trade  has  been  marked  by  the  ex- 
port of  more  cases  in  January  than  in  any  other  year  ex- 
cept 1895;  more  in  February  than  in  any  previous  year; 
and  correspondingly  large  exports  up  to  the  last  week  in 
March,  when  there  was  a  slight  falling  off.  The  prices  of. 
hides  and  leather  at  the  close  of  the  quarter  were  fairly 
steady  and  relatively  higher  than  quotations  on  boots  and 
shoes,  some  recent  sales  having  been  made  at  prices  below 
those  asked  for  some  weeks.  Referring  to  the  growth  of 
the  export  trade  in  boots  and  shoes,  ex-Mayor  Schieren  of 
Brooklyn  says: 
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"Since  1871,  when  hides  were  placed  on  the  free  list,  we  have 
built  up  export  trade  to  more  than  $20,000,000.  Shoe  men  are  be- 
ginning to  export  to  South  America  and  other  countries  with  great 
success.  In  leather  belting  we  export  to  almost  every  country  on 
the  globe." 

In  this  connection  it  is  well  to  note  that,  since  1890, 
the  percentage  of  manufactured  goods  in  our  exports  has 
steadily  increased  from  17  per  cent  to  26  per  cent.  Our 
facilities  for  manufacture  seem  to  increase  out  of  propor- 
tion to  home  consumption;  and  our  hope  for  permanent 
future  prosperity,  therefore,  seems  to  lie  largely  in  an 
increased  foreign  demand  for  American  manufactured 
goods. 

In  the  iron  and  steel  industry,  the  quarter  started  out 
with  an  increased  production  of  pig.  The  output  Febru- 
ary 1,  was  162,959  tons  weekly,  and  by  March  1,  had  in- 
creased to  169,986  tons,  and  additional  furnaces  were  go- 
ing into  blast;  but,  before  the  month  closed,  several  fur- 
naces had  stopped  on  account  of  heavy  accumulation  of 
unsold  stock  and  light  demand  for  pig.  The  closing  quo- 
tation for  Bessemer  pig  at  Pittsburg  was  $10.00,  which 
was  50  cents  lower  than  the  January  quotations.  In  Feb- 
ruary, large  contracts  were  made  for  rails;  and  works  em- 
ploying many  thousand  men  started  at  full  force,  though 
at  reduced  wages.  By  March  1  the  Illinois  Steel  Works 
and  the  Carnegie  works  were  reported  as  having  orders  for 
more  than  a  year  ahead.  Structural  steel  and  rails  are  be- 
ing shipped  to  Japan  from  American  works,  armor  plates 
to  Russia;  and  the  Carnegie  Company,  in  competition  with 
five  British  works,  have  recently  secured  a  contract  for 
6,800  tons  of  steel  rails  for  the  Danish  state  railroad,  its 
bid  being  3.78  crowns  lower  than  their  lowest;  rails  to  be 
delivered  at  Copenhagen  at  $23.04  per  ton.  The  general 
market  for  bars  and  sheets  closed  dull. 

On  March  22  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States 
decided  that  the  agreement  for  uniform  railway  transpor- 
tation charges  maintained  by  the  Trans-Missouri  Freight 
Association  was  an  act  in  contravention  of  the  Sherman 
anti-monopoly  law,  because  it  operates  ''  in  restraint 
of  trade '^  (see  ^^  Important  Legal  Decisions  ^^).  This 
caused  a  slight  break  in  the  stock  markets,  railroad 
stocks  declining  for  the  week  following  $1.77  per  share, 
and  trust  stocks  $1.20  per  share.  The  decision  also 
had  an  effect  upon  some  of  the  manufacturing  combi- 
nations which  have  attempted  to  control  the  market 
and  prices  through  the  factor  system  of  handling  goods. 
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and  they  are  taking  steps  toward  abandoning  that  method. 

On  March  2,  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern 
railroad  executed  a  mortgage  to  secure  its  S-J-  per  cent  gold 
bonds,  the  issue,  limited  to  $50,000,000,  being  taken  by  a 
syndicate  at  102-|.  On  March  9,  the  control  of  the  Le- 
high Valley  railroad  was  secured  by  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co. 
Southern  railroads  report  larger  earnings  for  the  quarter 
than  in  1892;  all  others  a  decrease.  The  total' earnings 
of  all  railroads  reporting  was  $84,866,678,  as  against  $87,- 
093,146  for  1896. 

Failures. — Bradstreet  states  that  while  the  number  of 
business  failures  showing  liabilities  in  excess  of  assets,  in 
the  United  States  in  January,  1897,  was  the  largest  for 
any  one  month  since  records  of  failures  began,  the  totals 
for  the  first  quarter  show  a  reduction  of  about  11  per  cent 
compared  with  the  first  quarter  of  1896,  and  are  but 
slightly  in  excess  of  the  failures  in  the  corresponding  quar- 
ters of  1895  and  1894.  The  decrease  in  liabilities  is  16 
per  cent.  The  total  number  of  failures  for  the  quarter 
was  4,042.  Dun  &  Company  report  the  average  liabilities 
for  firms  only  $12,209,  which  is  smaller  than  in  any  year 
since  1892.  Of  the  $60,762,561  total  liabilities,  $12,744,- 
650,  or  over  one-fifth,  was  in  seventy-four  banking  failures. 
Only  two  of  the  thirteen  manufacturing  classes,  and  only 
four  of  the  thirteen  trading  classses,  show  liabilities  larger 
than  last  year;  and  only  five  manufacturing  and  three 
trading  show  larger  average  liabilities  than  last  year,  and 
this,  in  almost  every  case  is  due  to  one  or  two  exception- 
ally large  failures  in  that  class.  Compared  with  the  fig- 
ures of  three  previous  years,  much  improvement  is  already 
shown,  and  there  is  a  bright  prospect  for  further  im- 
provement. 

PUBLIC  ACCOUNTS. 

On  March  31  the  total  public  debt  of  the  United  States, 
less  a  cash  balance  in  the  treasury  of  $222,045,606.19,  was 
$1,003,962,200.71,  showing  an  increase  in  the  net  public 
debt,  since  the  beginning  of  the  year,  of  $11,032,619.26. 
Details  of  the  debt,  with  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  treas- 
ury, March  31,  are  given  in  the  following  table: 

PUBLIC  DEBT,  MARCH  31,  1897. 

Interest-bearing  debt $847,364,950.00 

Debt  on  which  interest  has  ceased  since  maturity 1,355,760.^6 

Debt  bearing  no  interest 377,287,096.64 

Total  gross  debt 1,226.007,806.90 

Cash  balance  in  treasury. 222.045,606.19 

Total  net  debt $1,003,962,200.71 
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CASH  IN  THE  TREASURY. 

Gold-Coin $151,988,508.89 

Bars 37,254,294.15  -$189,242,803.04 

Silver— Dollars 393,211,322.00 

Subsidiary  coin 15,974,428.29 

Bars 107,862,461.58  -  517,048,211.87 

Paper— United  States  notes 98,167,376.00 

Treasury  notes  of  1890 26,886.470.00 

Gold  certificates 1,483,.350.00 

Silver  certificates 12,535,351.00 

Certificates  of  deposit  (Act  June  8,  1872) 610,000.00 

National  bank  notes 11,374,957.90  -  151,0.57,504.90 

Other— Bonds,  interest  and  coupons  paid,  await- 
ing reimbursement 40,812.05 

Minor  coin  and  fractional  currency 1,227,030.59 

Deposits  in  nat'l  bank  depositaries— gen'l  acc't..  12,668,047.37 

Disbursing  officers'  balances 3,955,349.25  -    17,891,239  26 


Aggregate $875,239,759.07 

DEMAND  LIABILITIES. 

Gold  certificates $.38,939,689.00 

Silver  certificates 376,561.504.00 

Certificates  of  deposit  (Act  June  8,  1872) 75,070,000.00 

Treasury  notes  of  1890 117,131,280.00 -$607,702,473.00 

Fund  for  redemp.  of  uncurrent  nat'l  bank  notes.  8,320,589.88 

Outstanding  checks  and  drafts 3,190,334.81 

Disbursing  officers'  balances 27,273,092.57 

Agency  accounts,  etc 6,707,662.62-    45,491,679.88 

Gold  reserve $100,000,000.00 

Net  cash  balance 122,045,606.19    -  222,045,606.19 


Aggregate $875,239,759.07 

THE  ARMY. 

On  April  2,  Major-General  Thomas  H.  Ruger,  com- 
mander of  the  Department  of  the  East,  having  reached  the 
age  limit  of  sixty-four  years,  was  retired. 

RuGER,  General  T.  H.,  wsls  born  at  Lima,  N.  Y.,  April  2,  1833; 
was  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1854,  standing  No.  3  in  his  class. 
Having  been  promoted  brevet  second  lieutenant  of  engineers,  be  re- 
signed April  1,  1855,  and  took  up  the  study  of  law,  and  practiced  at 
Janes ville,  Wis. ,  until  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  in  1861.  He  re- 
entered the  army  as  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  3d  regiment  of  Wiscon- 
sin volunteers.  Later  he  was  in  command  of  the  regiment,  and  in  a 
few  months  was  appointed  a  brigadier-general  of  volunteers.  He 
served  at  first  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  participating  in  its  cam- 
paigns and  battles  from  Winchester,  in  1862,  to  Gettysburg.  In  Oc- 
tober, 1863,  he  was  transferred  to  the  West,  where  he  served  with 
distinguished  gallantry  in  command  of  a  division.  At  the  battle  of 
Franklin  he  aided  General  Schofield  in  defeating  General  Hood  and 
turning  back  what  had  threatened  to  be  a  serious  invasion  of  North- 
ern territory  by  a  Confederate  army.  It  was  at  the  battle  of  Frank- 
lin that  he  won  his  brevet  of  major-general  of  volunteers.  He  was 
provisional  governor  of  Georgia  in  1867,  during  the  reconstruction 
period. 

Having  taken  rank  in  the  regular  army  while  in  command  of  vol- 
unteers, he  was  promoted  to  be  colonel  of  the  33d  Infantry  in  July 
1866,  and  was  transferred  to  the  command  of  the  18th  Infantry  in 
1869.  In  1871  he  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Military  Acad- 
emy at  West  Point,  In  1876  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  South,  and  later  he  had  command  of  the  Departments 
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of  Missouri,  Dakota,  and  California.  He  was  appointed  brigadier- 
general  on  March  19,  1886.  He  was  in  command  of  the  Department  of 
the  Missouri  on  February  8,  1895,  when  President  Cleveland  nomi- 
nated him  for  major-general.  The  nomination  was  confirmed  later. 
In  October,  1895,  General  Ruger  took  command  of  the  Department 
of  the  East  relieving  General  Miles,  who  went  to  Washington,  D.  C. , 
to  take  command  of  the  army  (Vol.  5,  p.  618). 

Major-General  Wesley  Merritt,  in  command  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Missouri,  has  been  chosen  to  succeed 
General  lluger  as  commander  of  the  Department  of  the 
East.  A  biographical  sketch  of  General  Merritt  will  be 
found  in  Current  History,  Volume  5,  page  354. 

THE  NAYY. 

On  March  20,  Rear-Admiral  John  G.  Walker,  having 
reached  tlie  age  limit  of  sixty-two  years,  was  detached 
from  duty  as  chairman  of  the  Lighthouse  Board,  and 
placed  on  the  retired  list  of  the  navy.  He  is  succeeded  on 
the  board  by  Captain  W.  S.  Schley,  whose  command  of 
the  flagship  New  York  is  transferred  to  Captain  Silas 
Casey,  in  command  of  the  Vermont. 

Walker,  John  Grimes,  rear-admiral  United  States  navy,  was 
born  in  Hillsboro,  N.  H.,  March  20,  1835.  At  an  early  age  he  went 
to  Iowa,  becoming  a  member  of  the  family  of  his  uncle,  afterward 
Senator  Grimes.  Was  appointed  to  the  Naval  Academy  October  5, 
1850;  remained  there  eighteen  months,  and  made  a  cruise  in  the 
PorUmouth.  He  was  graduated  at  the  head  of  his  class  and  became 
a  passed  midshipman,  in  1856.  When  the  Civil  War  broke  out,  he 
was  a  lieutenant.  On  the  Winona  he  had  a  share  under  Farragut  in 
the  passage  of  Forts  St.  Philip  and  Jackson  and  the  capture  of  New 
Orleans.  Promoted  to  lieutenant-commander  in  July,  1862,  he  was  put 
in  command  of  the  Baron  De  Kalb,  an  ironclad,  and  became  one  of  Ad- 
miral Porter's  most  valued  assistants  during  the  prolonged  and  ex- 
tensive naval  operations  in  the  upper  Mississippi,  taking  part  in  the 
operations  against  Vicksburg,  in  two  attacks  upon  Haines's  Bluff,  and 
in  the  action  at  Arkansas  Post. 

He  was  employed  frequently  upon  detached  service;  com- 
manded an  expedition  up  the  Yazoo  river,  which  destroyed  works 
and  stores;  and  finally  gave  immediate  assistance  in  the  reduction 
of  Vicksburg  by  commanding  the  naval  battery  sent  on  shore  to  aid 
the  Fifteenth  Army  Corps.  Transferred  to  the  North  Atlantic  coast 
in  1864,  he  aided  in  the  capture  of  Wilmington. 

Immediately  after  the  war  he  commanded  the  Shawmut  on  the 
European  and  Brazilian  stations,  and  in  1866  was  promoted  to  the 
grade  of  commander  at  the  age  of  thirty -one.  He  served  at  the  Naval 
Academy  for  three  years  as  assistant  to  Admiral  Porter,  then  as  su- 
perintendent, and  in  1869-70  commanded  the  frigate  Sabine  on  a  spe- 
cial cruise  to  Europe  and  Brazil.  After  a  tour  of  duty  as  lighthouse 
inspector,  he  was  secretary  of  the  Lighthouse  Board  1873-8.  He  was 
promoted  captain  in  1877.  After  his  detachment  from  the  Light- 
liouse  Board  in  1878,  he  took  advantage  of  leave  of  absence  to  enter 
the  service  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  railroad  in  an  im- 
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portant  capacity.  Upon  tlie  expiration  of  his  leave,  the  place  of 
treasurer  was  oifered  to  him. 

Resuming  his  naval  duties,  however,  he  was  placed  in  command 
of  the  PowJiatan,  and  in  1881  was  made  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Naviga- 
tion, and  in  1885  was  reappointed.  He  was  advanced  to  the  grade  of 
commodore  in  1889;  and  in  October  of  that  year,  as  an  acting  rear-ad- 
miral, he  hoisted  his  flag  on  the  Chicago,  and  took  command  of  the 
Squadron  of  Evolution,  the  first  organized  force  of  the  new  steel  ves- 
sels, which  soon  became  widely  known  as  the  "  White  Squadron." 
With  this  command  Admiral  Walker  made  a  cruise  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  in  the  spring  of  1890  went  to  Brazil  to  congratulate  that 
nation  upon  its  newly  established  republican  form  of  government. 

When  our  relations  with  Chile  became  acute,  in  the  fall  of  1891, 
he  was  sent  to  Montevideo  to  await  developments,  returning  to  the 
United  States  in  1892,  and  taking  command  of  the  North  Atlantic 
station.  He  commanded  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  Columbian  Naval 
review  fleet  in  1893.  Promoted  to  the  full  rank  of  rear-admiral  in 
January,  1894,  he  became  president  of  the  Board  of  Inspection  and 
Survey.  In  March,  1894,  because  of  the  unsettled  state  of  affairs  in 
Hawaii,  Admiral  Walker  was  ordered  to  the  eommand  of  the  Pacific 
station,  and  as  such  he  remained  at  Honolulu  four  months.  During 
his  stay  at  Honolulu  the  constitutional  convention  was  held  and  the 
permanent  republican  government  inaugurated.  His  published  dis- 
patches, reporting  on  the  condition  of  affairs  in  the  islands  and  the 
importance  to  the  United  States  of  improving  Pearl  river  harbor  as  a 
coaling  station,  form  an  interesting  contribution  to  that  period  of 
Hawaiian  history  (Vol.  4,  p.  912).  A  portrait  of  Admiral  Walker  ap- 
pears on  page  34  of  Volume  4. 

Shortly  after  his  relief  from  command  of  the  Pacific  station  Ad- 
miral Walker  was  made  chairman  of  the  Lighthouse  Board.  His  at- 
tainments, liberal  views,  and  accurate  judgment  have  always  com- 
manded the  widest  public  confidence. 

Another  very  important  change  in  the  personnel  of  the 
navy  was  the  retirement,  on  March  12,  of  Professor  Simon 
Newcomb,  superintendent  of  the  Nautical  Almanac.  Dur- 
ing forty  years  in  connection  with  the  Nautical  Almanac 
office,  twenty  of  which  have  been  as  superintendent,  he 
has  rendered  this  country  and  the  scientific  world  at  large 
inestimable  service.  To-day  every  astronomer  in  the 
world  uses  Newcomb^s  determinations  of  the  movements 
of  the  planets  and  the  moon;  every  eclipse  is  computed  ac- 
cording to  Newcomb's  tables;  every  nautical  almanac  is 
based  on  the  determinations  of  the  Washington  office;  and 
the  shipping  of  the  civilized  world  is  guided  either  by  the 
American  Nmotical  Ahnanac  or  by  ephemerides  based  on 
Newcamb's  work. 

Newcomb,  Professor  Simon,  was  born  in  Wallace,  Nova  Scotia, 
in  1835.  He  came  to  the  United  States  in  1853  and  began  his  career 
as  a  teacher  in  Maryland.  He  became  acquainted  with  Joseph  Henry, 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and  Julius  E.  Hilgard,  superintendent 
of  the  United  States  Geodetic  Survey.  The  latter  was  so  impressed 
with  Mr.  Newcomb's  aptitude  for  mathematics  that  in  1857  he  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  the  yo»ng  man  appointed  a  computer  on  the  Nau- 
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tical  Almanac.  Mr.  Newcomb  entered  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School, 
and  was  graduated  in  1858,  and  afterward  remained  three  years  as  a 
post-graduate  student. 

While  in  Cambridge  he  found  time  to  plan  and  execute  one  of 
the  most  ambitious  pieces  of  astronomical  work  undertaken  up  to 
that  date.  This  was  the  computation  of  the  orbits  of  the  asteroids — 
that  singular  group  of  miniature  planets  revolving  about  the  sun  be- 
tween Mars  and  Jupiter.  Newcomb's  first  calculations  were  made  on 
four  of  the  asteroids  in  1859,  and  attracted  much  attention  when  pre- 
sented at  the  meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science  at  Springfield.  In  1860  he  published  a  general  mathe- 
matical theory  of  the  subject,  applying  it  to  a  larger  number  of  these 
little  planets;  and  this  publication  at  once  gave  him  an  international 
reputation. 

In  1861  he  was  appointed  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  United 
States  navy,  and  went  to  Washington  to  reside.  In  1870  he  was  sent 
to  observe  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun,  visible  on  the  Mediterranean, 
and  established  a  station  at  Gibraltar.  Unfortunately,  the  usual  ob- 
servations were  prevented  by  clouds,  but  the  opportunity  was  util- 
ized in  extending  certain  original  studies  concerning  the  minor  mo- 
tions of  the  moon.  Lunar  tables  showing  the  recognized  motions  of 
the  moon  were  already  in  existence,  notably  those  constructed  by 
Hansen  and  published  by  the  British  government  in  1857;  but  even 
before  1870  it  was  found  that  the  observed  positions  of  the  earth's 
satellite  did  not  correspond  with  the  computed  positions,  as  shown  by 
error  in  the  calculation  of  the  eclipses  and  in  other  ways;  yet  the 
problem  defied  the  combined  skill  of  the  mathematicians  and  astrono- 
mers of  the  world.  With  his  genius  for  tasks  deemed  insurmount- 
able by  others,  Professor  Newcomb  had  already  set  himself  to  the 
resolution  of  the  problem;  and  while  abroad  he  visited  the  various 
observatories  of  Europe,  and  consulted  the  earliest  records  extant. 
The  task  was  not  abandoned  until  the  problem  of  the  motion  of  the 
moon  was  solved  and  until  formulae  were  developed  for  constructing 
accurate  lunar  tables.  This  triumph  gained  fresh  laurels  for  the 
young  astronomer  throughout  the  world. 

Although  the  two  tasks  just  noted  were  everywhere  regarded  by 
astronomers  as  of  unprecedented  magnitude,  they  were  in  reality 
only  steps  toward  the  accomplishment  of  a  much  greater  task — the 
accurate  determination  of  the  "  elements  of  the  solar  system,"  includ- 
ing the  measurement  of  the  dimensions,  weights,  and  orbits  of  the 
principal  planets,  the  larger  asteroids,  and  the  more  important  satel- 
lites or  planetary  moons.  As  early  as  1867;  Professor  Newcomb  pub- 
lished a  final  memoir  on  the  secular  variations  of  the  orbits  of  the 
asteroids;  thi^  was  followed  in  1874  by  results  of  investigations  'con- 
cerning the  orbit  of  the  planet  Uranus;  the  final  researches  into  the 
motions  of  the  moon  were  published  in  1876;  and  other  results  of  the 
work  were  placed  before  the  public  at  frequent  intervals  in  official 
reports  as  well  as  in  unofficial  scientific  papers.  In  1877  he  was 
made  superintendent  of  the  Nautical  Almanac  office,  and  thus  ac- 
quired additional  facilities  for  carrying  forward  the  laborious  task 
which  is  now  practically  completed. 

The  manoeuvres  of  the  Nortli  Atlantic  squadron  in 
February,  under  Commodore  Bunce,  included  a  blockade 
of  the  harbor  of  Charleston,  S.  C.  On  the  night  of  the 
13th,  during  a  very  heavy  fog,  the  Vesuvius  succeeded 
several  times  in  passing  the  line  undetected.     On  the  fol- 
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lowing  night,  however,  the  weather  was  clear;  and  all  at- 
tempts to  run  the  blockade  were  futile.  The  result  of  the 
manoeuvres,  it  is  thought,  demonstrated  that  no  vessel 
could  elude  the  squadron  in  a  blockade  on  a  clear  night; 
but  that  fog  would  render  any  blockade  of  doubtful  effect- 
iveness. 

While  proceeding  to  the  scene  of  the  manoeuvres,  the 
fleet,  on  February  5  and  6,  encountered  a  terrific  gale  off 
the  North  Carolina  coast,  during  which  two  men  were 
washed  overboard  and  drowned,  two  crushed  to  death  by 
heavy  seas,  and  about  eight  seriously  injured.  There 
were  many  examples  of  personal  heroism  among  the  men. 
A  landsman  named  William  J.  Creelman  dove  overboard 
to  rescue  a  companion,  and  was  himself  rescued  with  dif- 
ficulty. A  lifeboat  lowered  from  the  Maine,  under  com- 
mand of  Naval  Cadet  Gherardi,  also  rendered  valuable 
service. 

On  February  10,  torpedo-boat  No.  6,  made  by  the 
Herreshoffs,  surpassed  all  speed  records  in  the  United 
States  navy  on  her  official  trial  near  Newport,  R.  I.  Five 
runs  over  a  twelve-mile  course,  gave  an  average  approxi- 
mate speed  of  28.7403  knots. 

LABOR  INTERESTS. 

Leadville  Strike  Ended. — The  troubles  at  Lead- 
ville,  Colo.  (Vol.  6,  pp.  625,  877),  were  not  ended  till  the 
early  days  of  March,  having  lasted  from  June,  1896.  In 
the  middle  of  January  the  outlook  was  more  unpromising 
than  ever:  for  the  first  time  in  fifteen  years  the  great 
pumps  for  draining  the  important  mines  of  Carbonate 
Hill  were  stopped,  and  orders  were  given  to  take  out  the 
pipe  lines.  As  a  result  of  the  consequent  flooding  of  these 
mines  all  the  workings  were  expected  to  be  filled  with 
water  in  a  short  time;  and  Leadville  faced  the  most  seri- 
ous ;3risis  in  its  history.  On  January  20,  the  mine  owners 
submitted  to  the  Miners'  Union  this  proposition  for  a  set- 
tlement of  differences: 

In  all  mines  where  the  miners'  wages  are  now  $2.50  per  day,  the 
miners  shall  be  paid  |l2.75  per  day  for  all  calendar  months  in  which 
the  average  silver  quotations  shall  be  70  cents  per  ounce  or  over,  and 
$3  per  day  for  all  calendar  months  in  which  the  average  silver  quo- 
tations shall  be  75  cents  per  ounce  or  over. 

It  was  rejected  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  union.  The 
owners  then  refused  to  negotiate  further,  and  Governor 
Adams  abandoned  his  effort  at  conciliation  as  hopeless.  A 
renewed  outbreak  of  violence  was  apprehended;  but  two 
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or  three  days  afterward,  at  a  conference  of  the  men  among 
themselves,  there  was  a  bolt  of  a  part  of  the  members  of 
the  union,  who  decided  to  repudiate  their  leaders  and  seek 
work  in  the  mines.  This  secession  was  the  beginning  of 
the  end.  On  March  6  a  special  meeting  of  the  union  was 
held  to  consider  the  situation.  After  a  long  discussion  the 
question  was  put  to  a  vote,  whether  the  strike  should  be 
declared  off.  The  number  of  members  present  was  very 
large,  considerably  over  1,000,  and  the  vote  was  decisive, 
some  900  or  more  for  a  cessation  of  the  strike  against  150  or 
less.  The  surrender  to  the  mine  owners  was  uncondi- 
tional. 

The  loss  in  wages  incurred  by  the  striking  miners  from 
the  beginning  of  the  strike  to  the  end  was  not  less  than 
$1,000,000.  According  to  the  Engineering  and  Mining 
Journal  it  would  require  sixty  to  ninety  days  to  pump  the 
water  out  of  the  mines  that  had  been  flooded. 

Milling  Trouble  in  Illinois. — For  nearly  two  months 
previous  to  January  1,  1,000  coal  miners  at  Rutland,  La 
8alle  county.  111.,  were  on  strike,  alleging  fraud  in  weights 
against  their  employers.  The  men  made  threats  of  violence 
on  January  7,  and  were  withheld  from  wrecking  the  min- 
ing company^s  property  only  by  the  determined  resistance 
of  the  village  president  and  the  deputy  sheriffs. 

The  following  day  a  crowd  of  the  strikers  were  march- 
ing toward  the  mines  fully  resolved  on  mischief,  but,  on 
coming  within  100  yards  of  the  company's  office,  were 
confronted  by  a  squad  of  militia,  whose  commander. 
Lieutenant  Hardin,  ordered  them  to  halt.  They  returned 
to  the  village,  and  for  hours  paraded  the  streets.  The 
men  employed  in  neighboring  mines  were  preparing  to 
join  forces  with  the  malcontents;  but  the  mining  com- 
pany agreed  to  adjust  differences,  and  quiet  was  restored. 

SPORTING. 

Harvard-Yale  Agreement. — The  dispute  of  two 
years'  standing,  on  account  of  which  athletic  contests  be- 
tween Harvard  and  Yale  have  been  discontinued,  was  set- 
tled February  14  by  the  adoption  of  a  set  of  rules  to  gov- 
ern the  conduct  of  sports  between  the  two  universities. 
The  plenipotentiaries  who  signed  the  agreement  were  Dr. 
William  A.  Brooks,  Jr.,  representing  Harvard  and  Mr. 
Walter  Camp,  representing  Yale. 

By  the  terms  of  the  settlement  the  athletic  committees  agree  that 
representative  organizations  of  the  two  universities  shall  engage  in 
annual  contests  in  rowing,  football,  baseball,  and  track  athletics,  for 
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a  period  of  five  years,  beginning  Marcli  1,  1897.  There  are  two  in- 
novations in  the  terms  agreed  upon:  these  contests,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  rowing,  shall  take  place  on  college  grounds,  a  provision  which 
obviates  the  undesirable  features  that  have  partially  marred  previous 
games  played  on  neutral  grounds;  the  disagreements  arising  here- 
after are  to  be  referred  to  a  committee  consisting  of  one  graduate 
from  each  university,  which  is  to  be  supplemented  by  someone  they 
shall  choose  in  case  of  their  failure  to  agree. 

College  Aquatics. — The  above  arrangement  necessi- 
tated a  readjustment  of  the  agreement  between  Harvard 
and  Cornell  for  the  annual  rowing  contest  on  the  Hudson. 
Yale  signified  her  willingness  to  enter  the  race,  and  Har- 
vard asked  the  consent  of  Cornell  to  such  an  arrangement. 
As  a  condition  of  her  granting  it,  Cornell  suggested  that 
Pennsylvania  and  Columbia,  with  whom  she  is  to  row,  be 
allowed  to  enter.  To  this  both  Yale  and  Harvard  de- 
murred, and  Cornell  waived  her  objection  to  the  triangu- 
lar race.  The  Cornell- Yale-Harvard  race  will  take  place 
in  June,  either  at  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  or  New  London, 
Conn.;  and  the  Cornell-Columbia-Pennsylvania  contest  is 
appointed  for  July  2  at  Poughkeepsie.  Under  this  arrange- 
ment Yale  meets  Cornell  in  rowing  for  the  first  time;  and 
this  unusual  event  will  lend  added  interest  to  a  very  bril- 
liant and  exciting  contest. 

Athletics  in  Western  Colleges. — The  game  of  foot- 
ball played  by  the  University  of  Wisconsin  and  the  Car- 
lisle Indian  School  teams  in  Chicago,  111.,  toward  the  end 
of  December,  was  won  by  the  Indians,  the  score  being  18- 
8.  This  aifords  some  basis  for  comparing  the  Wisconsin 
team  with  the  leading  Eastern  college  teams,  inasmuch  as 
they  all  had  games  with  the  Carlisle  players.  Such  a  com- 
parison shows  that  the  Western  players  were  not  far  be- 
hind their  Eastern  fellows  in  ability.  The  Carlisle  team 
was  allowed  to  play  in  Chicago  in  the  hope  that  the  Indian, 
his  needs  and  abilities,  might  thus  be  brought  more  prom- 
inently before  the  attention  of  the  people. 

Madison  Square  Garden  Tournament. — The  first 
athletic  tournament  to  be  held  in  this  country  by  military 
men  occurred  in  the  Madison  Square  Garden,  New  York 
city,  in  January.  There  were  exhibitions  of  riding,  run- 
ning contests,  bicycle  races,  and  track  athletics.  Some  of 
the  manoeuvres  were  executed  with  the  utmost  skill,  and 
aroused  unlimited  enthusiasm  among  the  audience.  The 
most  notable  exhibitions  were  given  by  Troop  F,  Third 
United  States  cavalry,  which  was  pronounced  the  most  ex- 
pert body  of  horsemen  in  the  country,  and  Light  Battery 
D,  Fifth  artillery,  U.  S.  A.,  which  handled  its  guns  in  the 
most  skilful  manner.     The  inauguration  of  this  kind  of 
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tournament  has  met  with  a  very  hearty  welcome,  and  it  is 
expected  that  such  exhibitions  will  be  frequent  in  the 
future. 

Amateur  Sport  in  Western  Colleges.  —  Mention 
has  already  been  made  in  Current  History  (Vol.  6,  p. 
878),  of  the  difficulty  of  securing  among  the  colleges  of 
the  Middle  AVest  a  faithful  adherence  to  rules  eliminating 
professionalism  from  their  athletics.  Happily  better  things 
are  promised  for  the  future,  as  a  set  of  rules  which  ade- 
quately guard  the  interests  of  amateur  athletics  has  been 
suggested  by  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Chicago  and 
accepted  without  change  by  the  Universities  of  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Chicago,  Illinois,  and  Purdue. 

These  rules  debar  the  following  persons  from  playing  on  college 
teams:  anyone  who  has  received  remuneration  for  his  athletic  ser- 
vices; anyone  who  has  played  four  years  as  an  undergraduate  or  two 
years  as  a  graduate;  any  instructor;  any  student  who  plays  under  an 
assumed  name;  any  student  delinquent  in  his  studies;  any  student, 
previously  on  the  team  of  another  college,  who  has  been  in  his  pres- 
ent college  less  than  a  year. 

Other  rules  provide  that  all  athletic  management  shall  be  done  by 
students;  that  college  teams  shall  play  with  college  teams  only;  that 
lists  of  eligible  players  must  be  exchanged  before  each  game;  and  that 
each  candidate  for  a  team  must  subscribe  to  a  statement  that  he  is 
eligible  under  these  rules. 

These  regulations,  inasmuch  as  they  have  been  adopted 
by  so  many  and  so  important  institutions,  provide  for  a 
greater  uniformity  in  the  conduct  of  inter-collegiate  ath- 
letics in  the  Middle  West  than  among  Eastern  colleges, 
which,  though  thoroughly  governed  by  the  amateur  spirit, 
have  not  universally  agreed  to  a  complete  set  of  rules. 

Golf. — At  the  annual  meeting  in  New  York  city  of 
the  United  States  Golf  association,  held  in  March,  the 
links  of  the  Chicago  Golf  Club  were  chosen  as  the  course 
for  the  ^97  amateur  and  open  championship;  and  those 
of  the  Essex  County  Country  Club  of  Manchester-by-the- 
Sea  (Mass.),  for  the  women^s  championship.  The  Chi- 
cago club's  links  provide  the  only  course  in  the  coun- 
try that  is  up  to  championship  form.  Others,  such  as 
Shinnecock,  Meadow  Brook,  St.  Andrew's,  and  Newport, 
can  be  put  into  such  form  if  they  are  lengthened. 

Speed-Skating. — The  International  Skating  Union 
held  its  annual  championship  races  in  Montreal,  Que.,  this 
year.  J.  K.  McCulloch  of  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  won  the 
amateur,  and  John  Nilsson,  a  Scandinavian,  the  profes- 
sional championship  of  the  world. 

Miscellaneous. — Oxford  defeated  Cambridge  in  the 
annual  eight-oar  varsity  race  in  April. 
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A  recent  decision  of  five  justices  of  a  divisional  court 
has  put  in  question  the  legality  of  betting  ready  money  at 
race  courses.  The  decision  was  made  in  the  case  of  the 
secretary  of  the  Anti-Gambling  League  against  Richard 
Dunn,  a  well  known  bookmaker,  for  having  used  Tatter- 
sail's  inclosure  at  the  Hurst  Park  races  for  the  purpose  of 
betting.  The  law  on  the  subject  prohibits  betting  by 
'''any  person,  who  being  the  owner  or  occupier  of  any 
house,  room,  office,  or  other  place,  or  a  person  using  the 
same,^'  etc. 

Pugilism. — A  year  ago  the  good  people  of  the  coun- 
try were  rejoicing  over  the  passing  of  pugilism,  but  re- 
cently an  act  of  the  legislature  of  Nevada,  licensing  prize 
fights,  permitted  a  resuscitation  of  the  sport.  On  March 
17,  St.  Patrick's  day,  at  Carson  City,  Nev.,  the  heavy- 
weight championship  of  the  world  was  wrested  from  James 
J.  Corbett  by  Robert  Fitzsimmons.  Corbett  was  knocked 
out  in  the  14th  round. 

The  Broadway  Athletic  Club  of  New  York  holds  fre- 
quent boxing  contests  which  apparently  come  within  the 
law  and  are  enjoyed  by  men  above  the  character  of  the 
average  '^ sport."  On  January  22  such  a  contest  resulted 
in  the  defeat  of  *' Australian  Billy"  Murphy  by  George 
Dixon,  who  thus  defended  and  retained  the  *' feather- 
weight championship." 

NOTABLE  CRIMES. 

On  March  11  a  jury  of  the  supreme  court  found  an  in- 
dictment for  murder  in  the  first  decree,  on  four  counts, 
against  Howard  C.  Benham  of  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  whose  wife 
died  suddenly  on  January  4.  As  the  result  of  an  autopsy 
it  had  been  declared  that  Mrs.  Benham's  death  was  due  to 
atrophy  and  degeneration  of  the  muscular  tissues  of  the 
heart;  but,  on  the  confession  of  a  drug  clerk,  that  he  had 
sold  prussic  acid  to  Benham  on  two  recent  occasions,  an 
arrest  of  Benham  was  ordered,  and  the  inquest  resulted  in 
his  indictment  as  above  stated. 

On  January  18,  Arthur  Palmer,  a  milkman  living  in 
Mamaroneck,  N.  Y.,  shot  instantly  to  death  his  brother 
and  fatally  wounded  his  aged  mother  and  sister.  He  was 
taken  into  custody  at  the  Planters'  hotel  in  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
January  27. 

On  February  2,  as  the  steamer  Swanhilda,  from  New- 
castle, Australia,  neared  the  port  of  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
an  arrest  of  a  suspected  murderer  was  made  on  board  by 
officers  who  had  gone  out  to  meet  the  vessel  for  that  pur- 
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pose,  in  the  pe.rson  of  one  Butler,  also  known  under  the 
names  of  Harwood,  Ashe,  Burgess,  Clark,  Simpson,  and 
Weller.  He  had  shipped  as  a  common  sailor,  assuming 
the  name  of  one  of  his  supposed  victims.  He  is  specific- 
ally charged  with  three  murders,  and  is  suspected  of  several 
others.  His  plan  was  to  allure  partners  to  the  mining  dis- 
tricts to  work  claims,  and  there  to  murder  and  rob  them. 

On  February  18  six  persons,  all  member^  of  one  family, 
were  found  murdered  at  the  farm  of  Thomas  Spicer  near 
AVinona  on  the  Missouri  river,  thirty  miles  below  Bis- 
marck, N.  D. 

On  March  9,  the  conviction  of  Thomas  Bram,  mate  of 
the  Herbert  Fuller,  for  the  murder  of  Captain  Nash  (Vol. 
6,  p.  880),  was  confirmed  by  the  United  States  court  at 
Boston,  Mass.;  and  sentence  of  death  was  passed  upon  him. 

On  March  20  Scott  Jackson  and  Alonzo  Walling,  con- 
victed of  murder  in  the  famous  Pearl  Bryan  case  (Vol.  6, 
pp.  141,  383),  were  hanged  at  Newport,  Ky. 

On  January  8  a  negro  desperado  named  Simon  Cooper, 
who  the  day  before  had  murder.ed  five  people  near  Lynch- 
burg, S.  C,  was  taken  by  a  mob  from  the  officers  of  the 
law,  and  lynched. — Three  negroes,  charged  with  murder, 
were  lynched  on  the  night  of  January  19,  after  being  taken 
from  jail  at  Amite,  La. — On  January  24  the  jail  at  Talla- 
hassee, Fla.,  was  broken  into  by  a  mob,  who  dragged  out 
and  lynched  a  negro  prisoner  named  Pierson  Taylor,  ac- 
cused of  assault  and  attempted  outrage  upon  a  white 
woman. 

AFFAIRS  IN  VARIOUS  STATES. 

Alaska.^A  recent  report  of  the  United  States  Geo- 
logical Survey  officially  confirms  the  stories  of  rich  gold 
fields  along  the  Yukon  river. 

As  long  ago  as  1863  some  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company's  men 
found  small  quantities  of  the  precious  metal  on  the  Pelly  river  and 
other  tributaries  of  the  Yukon,  but  no  attempt  was  made  to  follow 
up  the  discovery.  George  Holt,  in  1878,  found  gold  along  the  Hoo- 
talinqua  river.  Two  years  later  a  prospecting  party  went  from  Sitka, 
by  way  of  Chilkoot  pass  and  the  lakes,  down  Lewis  river  to  the  Hoo- 
talinqua,  but  found  little.  In  1884  and  1885,  however,  work  was  be- 
gun with  profitable  results  on  the  Hootalinqua,  Pelly,  Stewart,  and 
other  rivers;  and  in  the  fall  of  1886  the  centre  of  interest  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Yukon  itself  by  the  discovery  of  gold  at  Forty  Mile  Post. 
Since  that  date  progress  has  been  steady;  and  several  million  dollars' 
worth  of  gold  has  been  taken  out  by  American  miners,  besides  a 
probably  equal  amount  secured  by  Canadians.  The  report  declares 
the  existence  of  auriferous  deposits  along  the  Yukon  and  its  tribu- 
taries from  Forty  Mile  Creek,  on  the  boundary  line  between  Alaska 
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and  Canada,  down  to  the  Ramparts,  300  miles  below.  How  far  the 
field  extends  into  British  territory  is  not  known,  unless  to  Canadian 
prospectors,  nor  how  far  westward  beyond  the  Ramparts.  That  it 
does  extend  a  considerable  distance  in  both  those  directions  is  highly 
probable,  as  also  that  it  includes  the  valley  of  the  great  Tannanah 
river,  which  joins  the  Yukon  below  the  Ramparts,  and  which  has 
never  yet  been  explored.  Entrance  is  had  to  this  region  from  Juneau 
chiefly  by  way  of  Chilkoot  pass,  which  latter  affords  the  shortest  cut, 
though  at  an  elevation  of  a  thousand  feet  or  more  above  White  and 
Taku  passes,  in  the  same  region. 

Considerable  success  has  attended  the  experiment  of 
transporting  herds  of  reindeer  from  Siberia  to  Alaska, 
which  has  now  been  carried  on  for  five  years. 

Herds  are  now  located  at  five  places  in  Arctic  Alaska:  Port  Clar- 
ence, the  main  station  near  Bering  strait;  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  a 
mission  station  of  the  Congregational  Church;  Cape  Nome,  in  charge 
of  three  experienced  native  Alaskan  apprentices;  the  Swedish  mission 
at  Golovin  Bay;  and  the  St.  James  Episcopal  mission  on  the  Yukon. 
In  the  further  distribution  of  reindeer,  it  is  proposed  to  maintain  two 
large  herds  as  bases  of  supply,  one,  already  established,  at  Port  Clar- 
ence, and  the  other  on  the  Kuskokwim  river,  north  of  Bristol  bay. 
From  these  two  stations,  the  deer  will  be  distributed  in  herds  of  100 
to  the  various  mission  stations,  together  with  native  herders  trained 
in  the  art  of  taking  care  of  such  animals.  Natives  of  Lapland  have 
been  found  to  make  the  best  instructors  in  the  care  and  management 
of  the  deer. 

It  is  not  only  as  a  food  supply  that  these  herds  will  be  of  great 
value  to  the  natives  as  well  as  the  rapidly  in-flowing  population,  but 
also  as  a  means  of  transportation  and  communication  between  the  set- 
tlements. Trained  reindeer  are  not  only  cheaper,  but  are  more  rapid 
travellers  than  dog  teams,  and,  unlike  the  latter,  which  have  to  carry 
their  own  food  supply,  can  be  turned  loose  at  the  end  of  the  day  to 
gather  their  support  from  the  long  fibrous  white  moss  which  is  their 
natural  food  and  which  grows  abundantly  throughout  central  and 
Arctic  Alaska,  a  territory  unfitted  for  cattle  raising.  The  statistics 
of  Norway  and  Sweden  show  that  Arctic  and  sub- Arctic  Alaska  could 
support  9,000,000  reindeer,  furnishing  a  supply  of  food,  clothing, 
and  means  of  transportation  to  a  population  of  a  quarter  of  a  million. 
The  flesh  is  considered  a  great  delicacy,  whether  fresh  or  cured.  Tbe 
untanned  skin  makes  the  best  of  clothing  for  the  climate  of  Alaska, 
and  when  tanned  is  the  best  leather  for  the  bookbinder,  upholsterer, 
and  glovemaker.  The  hair  is  in  great  demand,  by  reason  of  its  won- 
derful buoyancy,  in  the  construction  of  life-saving  apparatus.  'The 
horns  and  hoofs  make  the  best  glue  known  to  commerce.  With 
Alaska  stocked  with  this  valuable  animal,  the  hardy  Eskimo  and  the 
enterprising  American  could  develop  industries  in  the  lines  indicated 
that  would  amount  to  millions  of  dollars  annually,  and  all  this  in  a 
region  where  such  industries  are  only  developed  enough  to  suggest 
their  great  possibilities.  Congress  appropriated  $12,000  for  the  in- 
troduction of  reindeer  last  year.  For  the  previous  three  years  the  ap- 
propriation was  about  $7,000. 

Colorado. — A  bill  introduced  in  the  Colorado  legisla- 
ture by  Representative  Eugene  Engley  and  approved  by 
Governor  Adams  on  March  29,  abolishes  the  death  pen- 
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alty  in  that  state.  Life  im^^risonment  is  substituted  as 
the  penalty  for  murder  in  the  first  degree. 

Delaware. — On  February  5,  the  seat  in  the  United 
States  senate  from  Dehiware,  which  became  vacant  on 
March  4,  1895,  and  over  which  an  exciting  contest  had 
taken  place  without  eifecting  an  appointment  (Vol.  5,  p. 
3(K);  Vol.  6,  p.  390),  was  filled  by  the  installation  of  Gen- 
eral Ilichard  K.  Kenney,  a  free-silver  democrat  chosen  by 
tlie  state  legislature.  General  Kenney^s  term  will  expire 
in  1901. 

Georgia. — A  drastic  anti-trust  law  was  enacted  by  the 
Georgia  legislature  in  January. 

It  prohibits  and  declares  void  all  contracts,  agreements,  or  ar- 
rangements made  with  a  view  to  preventing  or  obstructing  free 
competition  in  the  importation  or  sale  of  foreign  articles  or  the  sale 
of  articles  of  domestic  growth  or  domestic  raw  material.  Furthermore, 
it  declares  unlawful  and  void  all  trusts  or  combinations  between  per- 
sons or  corporations  which  are  designed  or  have  a  tendency  to  ad- 
vance, reduce,  or  control  the  prices  of  such  products  to  producers  or 
consumers.  It  provides  for  the  forfeiture  of  the  charter  and  fran- 
chise of  any  domestic  corporation  violating  any  of  its  provisions,  and 
prohibits  offending  foreign  corporations  from  doing  business  in  the 
state.  The  attorney-general  is  required  to  institute  legal  proceedings 
against  any  corporation  that  violates  the  law  in  any  way,  and  to  en- 
force the  prescribed  penalties;  and  any  person  or  corporation  damaged 
by  a  trust  is  authorized  to  sue  for  the  recovery  of  such  damage,  and 
for  other  purposes.  There  are  several  additional  provisions  intended 
to  facilitate  prosecution  and  to  prevent  the  defeat  of  the  law  by  tech- 
nical means. 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  law  does  not  make  any  dis- 
tinction between  the  different  kinds  of  trusts  and  com- 
binations, but  treats  them  all  as  iniquitous  organizations. 
In  other  words,  it  is  based  upon  the  theory  that  free  com- 
petition in  all  forms  of  business  is  a  personal  right  and  a 
public  advantage.  The  familiar  plea  that  some  trusts  now 
and  then  reduce  prices  is  ignored  as  a  thing  of  no  prac- 
tical importance,  a  mere  incident  which  does  not  have  any 
positive  bearing  upon  the  main  question.  There  is  no 
room  left,  apparently,  for  the  escape  of  any  combination 
that  is  designed  to  control  prices  or  to  interfere  with  the 
general  laws  of  trade.  It  remains  to  be  seen,  of  course,  if 
a  law  so  stringent  and  far-reaching  can  be  enforced.  One 
of  the  difficulties  in  fighting  trusts  is  to  make  laws  that 
do  not  interfere  with  liberty.  There  is  no  law  to  compel 
a  manufacturer  to  sell  or  not  to  sell  his  products.  If  he 
sees  fit  to  agree  with  his  neighbor  that  he  will  not  sell  bel- 
low a  given  price,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  he  can  be  com.- 
pelled  to  do  so.  Or,  if  he  enters  into  an  agreement  that 
he  will  limit  the  output  of  his  establishment,  who  has  a 
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right  to  force  him  to  do  more?  The  chief  difficulty  with 
all  trusts  is  that  they  are  voluntary  agreements  between 
individuals,  and  it  is  next  to  impossible  for  the  law  to 
reach  and  punish  those  who  make  them.  In  the  long  run, 
experience  seems  to  show  that  those  trusts  whicli  are 
really  antagonistic  to  public  prosperity  and  the  best  in- 
terests of  trade,  ultimately  collapse  before  outside  com- 
petition, though  legislation  undoubtedly  may  hasten  or 
delay  the  end.  The  operation  of  the  Georgia  law  will  be 
watched  with  deep  interest. 

Michigan. — As  a  result  of  legal  proceedings  started  by 
Commissioner  Moreland  of  the  Board  of  Public  Works  of 
Detroit,  the  supreme  court  of  Michigan,  on  March  19,  de- 
cided that  the  office  of  mayor  of  that  city,  to  which  Hazen 
S.  Pingree  had  been  elected,  became  vacant  when  Mr.  Pin- 
gree  took  the  oath  as  governor  of  Michigan  on  January  1. 
The  attorney-general,  Mr.  Maynard,  had  supported  Mr. 
Pingree's  claim  to  a  right  under  the  laws  to  fill  both  of- 
fices at  the  same  time. 

New  York. — Greater  Neiu  York. — The  charter  of  the 
consolidated  city  of  New  York  has  been  a  chief  topic  of 
public  interest  during  tlie  quarter.  On  February  22,  the 
special  commission  submitted  to  the  legislature  their  re- 
port, including,  with  the  charter  of  Greater  New  York, 
several  acts  and  amendments  deemed  necessary  for  estab- 
lishing full  accord  between  the  laws  of  the  state  and  the 
new  charter,  or  for  providing  the  necessary  equipment 
and  appliances  for  administration  of  the  government 
which  it  appoints.  This  report  was  understood  to  be 
unanimous.  Mayor  Strong,  and  President  Seth  Low  of 
Columbia  University,  signed  the  charter,  but  explained  in 
a  joint  letter  that,  while  convinced  that  the  charter  as  a 
whole  would  be  to  the  city^s  great  advantage,  they  would 
prefer  a  change  on  four  points:  (1)  a  municipal  assembly 
with  only  one  chamber;  (2)  only  one  police  commissioner; 
(3)  an  independent  board  of  elections;  (4)  power  granted 
to  the  mayor  to  make  removals  of  heads  of  departments 
in  the  public  interest  without  charges,  throughout  his 
whole  term. 

On  March  17,  the  charter  was  reported  favorably  from 
the  committee  in  each  house.  Of  the  numerous  amend- 
ments adopted  in  committee,  none  made  any  material 
change.  On  March  23  the  assembly,  after  five  hours'  dis- 
cussion, passed  the  charter  by  a  vote  of  118  to  28.  Of  the 
affirmative  votes,  105  were  republican  and  13  democratic; 
of  the  negative,  6  republican  and  22  democratic. 
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On  March  24=,  the  senate,  after  rejecting  several  im- 
portant amendments,  advanced  the  charter  to  a  third  read- 
ing: one  rejected  amendment  was  for  a  single  police  com- 
missioner instead  of  a  bi-partisan  board;  another  was  for 
one  instead  of  two  chambers  in  the  municipal  assembly. 
On  March  25,  the  senate  passed  the  charter  by  a  vote  of 
39  to  9.  Senators  Stranahan,  Coggeshall,  Malby,  Mnllin, 
and  Raines,  expressed  fears  that  the  democratic  majority 
in  the  present  New  York  would  control  the  great  new  city, 
but  all  except  one  felt  constrained  on  the  whole  to  vote  for 
the  charter.  The  total  vote  showed  four  democratic  votes 
for  it,  and  only  one  repablican  against  it. 

The  charter  then  was  sent  to  the  mayors  of  New  York, 
Brooklyn,  and  Long  Island  City:  if  vetoed  by  any  of  them 
it  cannot  become  a  law  unless  it  is  passed  again  by  both 
houses. 

All  signs  indicate  that  the  popular  vote  in  the  cities  in- 
terested would  be  strongly  in  favor  of  the  consolidation 
now  in  progress — looking  to  an  early  amendment  of  the 
charter  in  any  points  found  defective  after  a  year's  expe- 
rience. It  is  not  pleasant  to  record  the  fact  that  the 
opinion  of  experts  in  municipal  law  and  of  students  of 
practical  city  government  is  divided,  and,  if  judged  by  ex- 
pressions in  print  (as  perhaps  it  should  not  be),  is  largely 
adverse.  Some  elaborate  criticisms  are  even  destructive — 
pronouncing  the  charter  absolutely  unworkable:  many 
others  are  severe  on  certain  features  while  striving  to  be 
hopeful  on  the  whole.  Dr.  Albert  Shaw,  of  the  Revieiv  of 
Revieivs,  complains  that  the  charter  fails  to  provide  aii 
essential  structure  for  the  city  government  and  has  spent 
its  strength  on  details  of  departmental  procedure.  The 
municipal  assembly  he  deems  a  practical  nonentity,  '*a 
laughing-stock. ''  The  New  York  Bar  Association  re- 
frains from  condemning  the  charter  as  a  whole,  though 
characterizing  many  sections  as  crude  and  obscure;  but 
predicts  serious  mischief  from  some  of  its  provisions. 
Some  of  the  enactments,  they  fear,  <ire  unconstitutional. 
The  City  Club  protested  against  adoption  of  the  charter 
without  revision.  It  is  not  strange  that  a  document  which 
makes  a  book  of  more  than  700  pages,  dealing  with  inter- 
ests vast,  varied,  and  almost  innumerable,  should  present 
much  material  for  criticism,  and  should  offer  to  the  gen- 
erality of  people — most  of  us  not  being  experts  in  creating 
cities — an  opportunity  to  exercise  the  simple  grace  of 
hoping  for  the  best. 

The  final  decision  as  to  the  charter  remains  to  be  re. 
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corded  in  a  future  quarter,  to  which  may  be  referred  also 
statistical  details  regarding  the  new  metropolis. 

Summary  of  the  City's  Charter. — The  main  features  of 
the  charter  as  it  passed  the  legislature  are  here  presented. 
It  is  liable  to  amendments  due  to  action  on  it  by  the  three 
mayors  and  the  governor. 

Name  and  Territory.  The  city  as  consolidated  is  to  be  called 
the  City  of  New  York.  It  comprises  the  county  of  Kings,  the  county 
of  Richmond,  the  city  of  Long  Island  City,  the  towns  of  Newton, 
Flushing,  and  Jamaica,  and  the  westerly  portion  of  the  town  of 
Hempstead,  in  the  county  of  Queens.  The  present  cities,  wards, 
towns,  and  villages  are  not  to  be  abrogated  further  than  is  provided 
in  this  charter. 

Boroughs.     The  city  is  divided  into  five-boroughs: 

1.  Manhattan— the  island  and  its  naturally  related  small  islands. 

2.  The  Bronx— all  of  the  present  New  York  north  of  the  Harlem. 

3.  Brooklyn. 

4.  Queens— the  portion  of  Queens  county  included  in  the  new  city. 

5.  Richmond— Staten  Island. 

Each  borough  elects  its  president  for  a  term  of  four  years,  at  a 
salary  of  $5,000  a  year  for  the  boroughs  of  Manhattan,  Brooklyn, 
and  The  Bronx,  and  of  $3,000  for  those  of  Queens  and  Richmond. 

Legislature.  The  municipal  assembly  consists  of  two  cham- 
bers. The  upper  chamber  is  the  council,  whose  twenty -nine  mem- 
bers are  elected  for  four  years,  from  districts  averaging  more  than 
350,000  population.  The  lower  chamber  is  the  board  of  aldermen, 
whose  sixty  members  are  elected  for  two  years,  one  member  from 
each  state  assembly  district.  Ex-mayors  of  the  consolidated  city 
have  seats  (without  vote)  in  the  council.  Heads  of  departments 
while  in  office  have  seats  (without  vote)  in  the  board  of  aldermen. — 
The  president  of  the  council  is  elected  by  the  city  at  large  for  a  four 
years'  term;  his  annual  salary  is  $5,000;  and  he  has  all  the  powers  of 
the  present  president  of  the  board  of  aldermen,  including  that  of  act- 
ing-mayor in  case  of  the  mayor's  illness  or  absence  from  the  city.  The 
president  of  the  board  of  aldermen  is  elected  by  the  board  itself  from 
its  own  membership. — The  council  appoints  a  city  clerk  whose  term 
is  six  years,  and  annual  salary  $7,000. 

The  municipal  assembly  has  control  over  ordinances  properly 
municipal — amending  and  repealing  j)olice,  health,  park,  fire,  and 
building  regulations;  authorizing  the  establishment  and  construction 
of  markets,  parks,  parkways,  driveways,  boulevards,  bridges,  and 
the  acquirement  of  additional  waterworks,  for  all  which  improve- 
ments it  can  issue  bonds;  granting  railroad  and  ferry  franchises;  as- 
signing places  for  holding  the  various  courts;  and  fixing  salaries  of 
city  officials  on  recommendation  by  the  board  of  estimate.  It  is  the 
trustee  of  municipal  property. 

Executive.  The  mayor  is  elected  for  four  years  at  a  salary  of 
$15,000  a  year,  and  is  not  eligible  for  a  second  term  immediately  suc- 
ceeding the  first.  His  powers  and  responsibility  are  large.  He  ap- 
points— and  may  remove  during  the  first  six  months  of  his  term — all 
heads  of  departments  ex oept  those  which  the  charter  declares  elective, 
such  as  the  controller.  The  mayor  can  at  any  time  in  his  term  re- 
move the  commissioners  of  accounts. 

Administrative  Departments. — Administration  is  conducted 
under  the  following  departments:  finance,  law,  police,  parks,  build- 
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ings,  charities,  correction,  fire,  docks  and  ferries,  taxes  and  assess- 
ments, education,  health;  besides  the  following  departments  repre- 
sented in  the  board  of  public  improvements,  namely  water  supply, 
highways,  street-cleaning,  sewers,  public  buildings,  lighting  and  sup 
plies,  and  bridges. 

The  finance  department  has  as  its  head  the  controller,  elected 
for  four  years,  at  an  annual  salary  of  $10,000. — The  city  chamber- 
lain, appointed  by  the  mayor  for  four  years,  has  an  annual  salary  of 
$12,000. — The  board  of  estimate  and  apportionment  consists  of  the 
mayor,  controller,  corporation  counsel,  president  of  the  council,  and 
president  of  the  department  of  taxes. 

The  law  department  has  as  its  head  the  corporation  counsel,  ap- 
pointed for  four  years,  at  an  annual  salary  of  $15,000.  The  main  of- 
fice is  in  the  borough  of  Manhattan, with  a  branch  office  in  Brooklyn, 
and  branches  in  other  boroughs  as  needful. 

The  fire  department  has  as  its  head  a  commissioner  appointed  for 
six  years,  at  an  annual  salary  of  $7,500:  he  appoints  a  deputy  com- 
missioner to  have  supervision  in  Brooklyn  and  Queens.  The  force 
of  active  firemen  is  under  the  "  chief  of  the  fire  department,"  salary 
$6,000;  deputy-chief,  $4,000;  battalion  chiefs,  each  $3,500;  foremen, 
each  $2,500. 

The  police  department  has  as  its  head  a  bi-partisan  police  board 
of  four  commissioners,  appointed  each  for  a  term  (regularly)  of  four 
years,  at  an  annual  salary  of  $5,000.  The  park  police  and  the  Brook- 
lyn bridge  police  are  merged  in  the  metropolitan  force.  The  force  in 
service  is  under  the  "chief  of  police,"  salary  $6,000;  five  deputy 
chiefs,  each  $5,000;  ten  inspectors,  each  $3,500;  captains,  each 
$2,750;  etc.  The  salaries  of  policeman  are  in  various  grades  with 
annual  increase  from  $800  to  $1,400. 

The  department  of  docks  and  ferries  has  as  its  head  three  com- 
missioners, appointed  each  for  a  term  (regularly)  of  six  years — one 
being  chosen  president  each  year,  at  a  salary  of  $6,000,  the  other  two 
"eceiving  each  $5,000. 

The  department  of  education  is  organized  under  a  combination 
pian — the  departments  of  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx  retaining  the 
present  system  of  New  York  city,  and  Brooklyn  its  present  system. 
There  are  four  school  boards:  in  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx  twenty- 
one  school  commissioners;  in  Brooklyn  forty -five;  in  Queens  nine;  in 
Richmond  nine — each  commissioner  appointed  for  three  years.  A  cen- 
tral board  of  education  is  constituted  with  nineteen  members  consist- 
ing of  the  chairman  of  each  of  the  four  school  boards,  with  ten  dele- 
gates chosen  by  the  board  of  Manhattan,  and  five  by  the  board  of 
Brooklyn. 

The  health  department  is  under  five  commissioners,  the  health 
officer  of  the  port,  the  president  of  the  police  board,  and  three  per- 
sons named  by  the  mayor,  two  of  the  three  being  physicians,  and  the 
one  not  a  physician  being  president.  The  president's  salary  is 
$7,500;  that  of  the  other  two  appointive  commissioners,  $6,000  each. 
The  executive  officer  of  the  board  is  the  sanitary  superintendent, 
with  salary  $6,000.     The  health  board  has  offices  in  all  the  boroughs. 

The  department  of  taxes  and  assessments  is  under  five  commis- 
sioners— one  being  a  lawyer,  and  another  being  designated  by  the 
mayor  as  the  president  of  the  board,  who  holds  his  office  six  years  at 
an  annual  salary  of  $8,000,  the  other  four  holding  office  four  years 'at 
a  salary  of  $6,000  each.  The  board  appoints  deputy  commissioners, 
usually  not  more  than  forty,  at  a  salary  of  $2,700  each. — The  board 
of  assessors  consists  of  five  persons  appointed  by  the  mayor,  at  an  an- 
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nual  salary  of  $3,000  each. — The  board  for  revision  of  assessments 
consists  of  the  controller,  corporation  counsel,  and  president  of  the 
board  of  public  improvements. 

The  board  of  public  improvements,  representing  seven  depart- 
ments, is  composed  of  the  commissioners  of  each  of  the  six  depart- 
ments of  water  supply,  highways,  street  cleaning,  sewers,  public 
buildings,  and  bridges,  together  with  the  mayor,  corporation  counsel, 
controller,  and  an  official  who  is  president  of  the  board.  This  board 
is  subservient  to  the  board  of  estimate  and  apportionment.  Each  of 
the  six  commissioners  of  departments  has  administrative  jurisdiction 
in  his  department,  appoints  his  subordinates,  and  can  establish  branch 
offices.  Each  of  the  six  is  appointed  for  six  years  at  an  annual 
salary  of  $7,500.  The  commissioner  or  the  department  of  bridges 
has  charge  of  all  bridges  in  the  city,  superseding  the  present  commis- 
sioners in  charge  of  the  Brooklyn  bridge. — The  system  of  the  board 
of  public  improvement  comprises  twenty-two  districts  of  local  im- 
provements, each  bounded  by  the  lines  of  the  state  senatorial  dis- 
tricts, and  each  district  having  its  board  of  local  improvement  con- 
sisting of  the  president  of  the  borough  in  which  the  district  is  located 
and  of  all  members  of  the  municipal  assembly  who  are  residents  in 
such  local  improvements  district.  The  members  of  these  local 
boards  receive  as  such  no  compensation. 

The  department  of  charities  is  under  three  commissioners  ap- 
pointed (for  a  term  regularly  of  six  years)  by  the  mayor,  who  also 
assigns  them — one  for  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx  (salary  $7,500),  one 
for  Brooklyn  and  Queens  (salary  $7,500),  and  one  for  Richmond  (sal- 
ary $2,500).  The  commissioner  for  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx  is 
president. 

The  department  of  correction  is  under  one  commissioner  (salary 
$7,500  annually)  who  has  exclusive  management  of  all  institutions 
pertaining  to  his  department,  making  rules  for  their  government,  and 
appointing  and  removing  all  subordinates.  His  principal  office  is  in 
Manhattan,  with  branch  office  in  Brooklyn. 

The  park  department  is  under  three  commissioners  (annual  sal- 
ary of  each  $5,000),  one  for  Manhattan  and  Richmond,  one  for  Brook- 
lyn and  Queens,  and  one  for  the  Bronx.  The  term  is  six  years. 
There  is  also  an  art  commission  serving  without  pay,  but  with  power 
to  employ  paid  subordinates:  it  consists  of  the  mayor,  the  president 
of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  the  president  of  the  New  York 
public  library,  the  president  of  the  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  an  architect,  a  sculptor,  and  a  painter;  and  in  this  commis- 
sion is  vested  exclusive  control  of  all  affairs  relative  to  art  in  city 
parks  and  streets. 

The  department  of  buildings  is  under  three  commissioners,  who 
must  be  competent  builders  or  architects.  The  commissioner  for 
Manhattan  and  the  Bronx  is  president  of  the  board,  receiving,  as  does 
also  the  commissioner  for  Brooklyn,  $7,000  a  year:  the  commissioner 
for  Queens  and  Richmond  receives  $3,500. 

Boards,  Bukeaus,  Etc.  The  bureau  of  elections  is  in  the 
borough  of  Manhattan,  with  branches  in  other  boroughs,  its  superin- 
tendent has  an  annual  salary  of  $6,000;  and  chiefs  of  branch  offices 
have  salaries  not  exceeding  $4,000  in  Brooklyn  and  $1,500  in  other 
boroughs. — The  sinking  fund  commission  consists  of  the  mayor,  con- 
troller, chamberlain,  president  of  the  council,  and  chairman  of  the 
finance  committee  of  the  board  of  aldermen. — The  civil  service  board, 
of  three  or  more  commissioners  serving  without  pay,  is  appointed 
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by  the  mayor. — The  statistical  commission  of  three  to  six  persons  ap- 
pointed by  the  mayor  has  the  duty  of  preserving  and  publishing  mu- 
nicipal statistics  of  interest  to  the  public. 

Courts.  Municipal  courts  take  the  place  of  civil  courts — eleven 
in  Manhattan,  five  in  Brooklyn,  three  in  the  Bronx,  two  in  Queens, 
and  two  in  Richmond.  The  new  justices,  as  gradually  elected,  will 
serve  for  ten  years'  terms:  the  salary  is  $6,000,  except  in  Richmond 
and  Queens  where  it  is  $5,000.  These  courts  will  have  a  jurisdiction 
in  cases  involving  $500,  or  less. — Justices  of  inferior  courts  of  crimi- 
nal jurisdiction  are  called  city  magistrates:  they  are  appointed  for  ten 
years'  terms  with  salaries  the  same  as  the  municipal  justices,  and 
number  in  Manhattan  seven,  in  Brooklyn  six  and  in  each  of  the 
other  boroughs  two. — For  the  court  of  special  sessions  there  are  ten 
justices — five  for  the  first  division,  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx  (salary 
$9,000),  and  five  for  the  second  division  comprising  the  three  other 
boroughs  (salary  $6,000). 

The  charter  is  notable  as  giving  the  city  more  of  home 
rule  than  was  ever  before  conceded  by  the  state  to  any 
municipality;  also  for  the  extensive  powers  which  it  vests 
in  the  mayor;  also  for  its  prohibition  of  bestowment  of 
any  franchise  in  perpetuity — all  franchises  reverting  to 
the  city  at  the  end  of  twenty-five  years.  It  allows  to  some 
degree  minority  representation. 

The  Neiu  York  Police  Board. — The  trouble  and  bick- 
ering in  this  board  increased  during  the  quarter.  The 
deadlock  produced  by  the  division  of  two  members  against 
two  prevented  important  administrative  action,  and  tended 
toward  demoralization  of  the  i^olice  force,  though  the  main 
fruits  of  the  reform  still  remained.  This  condition,  un- 
fortunate from  the  first,  became  intolerable.  On  March 
13,  President  Seth  Low  of  Columbia  University  wrote  to 
Mayor  Strong,  urging  him  to  prompt  action  in  bringing 
to  trial  some  or  all  of  the  commissioners.  Already  the 
City  Vigilance  League  and  other  organizations  had  pre- 
sented charges  against  Commissioner  Parker.  On  March 
17,  Mayor  Strong  took  action  in  the  case  of  Commissioner 
Parker,  ordering  his  removal  from  office  on  charges  of  ne- 
glect of  duty,  for  which  he  had  been  put  on  trial  in  June, 
1896,  and  on  recent  charges  of  action  tending  against  the 
discipline  of  the  force.  The  mayor's  act  of  removal  is 
void  without  the  assent  of  the  governor.  At  the  end  of 
the  quarter  Governor  Black  had  not  made  known  his  de- 
cision. 

On  one  point  relative  to  the  unfortunate  police  board, 
the  governor  was  prompt  in  his  decision.  He  made  little 
delay  in  signifying  his  disapproval  of  Edward  Lauterbach's 
bill  legislating  out  of  office  the  whole  New  York  board  of 
police  and  putting  in  its  place  a  board  with  jurisdiction 
over  the  territory  of  the  Greater  New  York.     To  those 
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machine  republicans  who  urged  his  approval  of  the  bill,  he 
responded  with  the  firm  assurance  that  he  would  veto  it  if 
it  passed  the  legislature.  His  action  has  been  widely 
praised;  for  the  bill  was  contradictory  to  the  principle  of 
home  rule  for  the  city;  and  was  offensively  partisan,  giv- 
ing a  republican  police  board  control  over  all  the  election 
machinery  throughout  the  territory  of  the  consolidated 
city. 

Tlie  Raines  Liquor  Law. — On  January  15,  State  Excise 
Commissioner  Lyman,  in  his  first  annual  report  to  the 
legislature,  called  attention  to  the  urgent  need  of  amend- 
ments of  the  Raines  law  to  prevent  avoidance  of  its  tax  by 
^^ social  clubs"  organized  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
their  members  with  liquor  on  Sundays  and  at  prohibited 
hours.  He  stated  that  from  May  1  to  November  24, 
1896,  such  clubs  had  been  chartered  to  the  number  of 
3,360.  A  report  from  a  special  committee  estimates  that 
the  loss  of  revenue  from  this  source  amounted  to  nearly 
$2,500,000  for  this  year. 

On  March  13,  the  special  committee  submitted  to  the  senate  its 
proposed  amendments,  intended  to  tax  out  of  existence  the  "  fake" 
clubs  and  "fake"  hotels,  and  to  confine  Sunday  liquor-selling  to 
sales  only  by  legitimate  hotels  to  guests  and  at  meals.  Clubs  are 
to  pay  the  same  tax  as  saloons.  The  distribution  or  delivering  of 
liquor  by  any  association  to  a  member  or  to  others  in  quantities  less 
than  five  gallons  at  any  time  is  "  trafficking  in  liquor."  The  num- 
ber of  special  agents  is  to  be  increased.  The  local  option  clause  is 
made  more  strict  and  definite,  as  are  the  provisions  forbidding  sale  of 
liquor  to  minors.  A  hotel  is  more  specifically  defined,  as  also  is  a 
guest.  A  hotel  must  have  at  least  ten  bedrooms  above  the  basement 
properly  furnished  for  lodging  guests,  each  room  having  at  least 
eighty  square  feet  of  floor  area,  with  independent  entrance  from  hall, 
and  outside  window  at  least  eight  square  feet  in  size.  Partitions 
four  inches  thick  must  reach  from  floor  to  ceiling.  The  bill  is  volu- 
minous, but  its  general  aim  appears  in  the  above. 

These  amendments  find  no  favor  with  the  machine  re- 
publicans of  New  York  city  and  Brooklyn,  who  fear  that 
the  interference  with  Sunday  beer-drinking  will  turn  the 
vote  of  Greater  New  York  against  the  republicans  in  the 
election  for  mayor. 

The  Anti-Cartoon  Bill. — The  printing  of  portraits  of 
public  and  private  persons  has  been  carried  to  such  an  ex- 
tent in  a  class  of  newspapers  of  large  circulation  but  not 
of  high  order,  that  public  disgust  and  indignation  have 
been  excited.  Some  of  the  pictures  have  been  caricatures 
that  were  public  insults.  Senator  Ellsworth  introduced 
into  the  senate  a  bill  aimed  at  abatement  of  the  nuisance, 
which,  on  March  25,  was  reported  from  the  codes  commit- 
tee.   This  bill  ^*  to  restrain  the  unauthorized  printing,  pub- 
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lishing,  or  circulating  of  portraits  or  alleged  portraits  of 
individuals ''  was  debated  in  the  senate  on  April  1,  and 
was  ordered  to  tliird  reading. 

"Section  1.  No  person,  firm,  partnership,  corporation,  or  vol- 
untary association  shall  print,  publish,  or  circulate  in  any  newspaper, 
paper,  periodical,  magazine,  pamphlet,  or  book  any  portrait  or 
alleged  portrait  of  any  person  or  individual  living  in  this  state,  ex- 
cept fugitives  from  justice,  without  having  first  obtained  his  or  her 
written  consent  to  such  printing,  publication,  or  circulation." 

Section  2  fixes  penalty  as  a  fine  not  less  than  $1,000,  and  impris- 
onment for  not  less  than  one  year  upon  complaint  of  the  person  so 
portrayed. 

There  is  said  to  be  a  general  public  sympathy  with  the 
object  aimed  at  in  this  measure,  but  much  doubt  of  the 
practical  utility  of  such  a  law.  The  opinion  has  been 
freely  expressed  also,  that  if  enacted  it  would  be  declared 
unconstitutional,  as  invading  the  liberty  of  the  press. 

Trust  Investigation. — Early  in  February  a  commitee 
of  the  legislature  headed  by  Senator  Clarence  Lexow  en- 
tered on  what  was  intended  to  be  a  thorough  investigation 
of  trusts,  beginning  with  the  sugar  trust. 

The  investigation  was  long-drawn  and  was  conducted  with  con- 
siderable keenness  of  questioning  by  Mr.  Lexow.  It  developed  a 
number  of  facts  of  interest  to  the  public;  yet  it  was  noticeable  more 
for  the  points  on  which  it  failed  to  elicit  full  and  definite  information 
than  for  those  on  which  it  succeeded.  After  more  than  a  month  the 
committee's  report  was  issued,  affirming  that  the  evidence  did  not 
show  that  trusts  lowered  prices  to  the  consumer,  but  showed  that 
they  lowered  the  price  of  the  raw  material;  that  it  did  not  show  that 
trusts  gave  laborers  higher  wages  and  more  steady  employment,  but 
showed  that  they  gave  the  consumer  more  stability  of  price;  and  that 
it  showed  that  the  trusts  occasioned  issues  of  stock  certificates  of  in- 
fiated  value,  which  caused  much  speculation.  The  report  confessed 
that  the  committee  "  could  not  at  this  time  suggest  a  remedy." 

On  March  16,  Mr.  Lexow  introduced  into  the  senate 
two  bills  relative  to  trusts. 

The  first  prohibits  any  combination  of  corporations  or  persons 
for  creating  a  monopoly  or  unlawful  restraint  of  trade,  or  for  pre- 
%'enting  competition  in  any  article  of  necessity;  it  requires  from  for- 
eign stock  corporations  full  reports,  and  defines  the  liabilities  of  all 
concerned  in  them.  The  second  bill  is  aimed  against  monopolies,  or 
restriction  of  trade,  or  prevention  of  competition  in  the  supply  or  the 
])rice  of  any  article  in  common  use:  its  provisions  for  eliciting  evi- 
dence are  very  stringent. 

The  public  mind  seems  undecided,  first,  as  to  the 
principles,  secondly,  as  to  the  methods  of  reformatory  law 
relative  to  trusts.  Evidently  some  form  and  degree  of  re- 
striction is  desired;  yet  it  is  felt  that  even  a  just  legal  re- 
striction may  be  so  applied  as  to  work  more  harm  than 
good  to  the  community. 
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Decision  Against  the  Police  Justices. — ^The  final  deci- 
sion of  the  court  of  appeals,  made  public  on  March  2,  was 
unanimous  in  upholding  the  constitutionality  of  the  law 
which  removed  from  office  the  fourteen  police  justices 
serving  in  New  York  city  in  1895.  The  salary  of  each  of 
these  justices  was  $8,000  annually;  and  some  of  them  had 
recently  been  appointed  by  a  democratic  mayor  for  a  ten- 
years'  term.  Mayor  Strong  had  been  authorized  by  the 
law  of  1895  to  fill  their  places,  and  had  done  so  (Vol.  5,  p. 
375).  The  decision  of  the  court  of  appeals  upheld  his  ac- 
tion, affirming  with  costs  the  judgment  of  the  lower  courts 
in  the  case  of  two  of  the  dismissed  police  justices.  No 
other  result  had  from  the  first  been  deemed  possible  by 
lawyers  generally. 

The  Eacing  Laiu  Sustained. — The  constitutionality  of 
Percy-Gray  racing  law  has  been  questioned  (Vol.  5,  p. 
370;  Vol.  6,  p.  483),  as  in  effect  allowing,  gambling  which 
the  constitution  forbids.  The  effect  of  a  decision  in  two 
cases  handed  down  on  March  2  from  the  court  of  appeals, 
is  to  declare  the  law  constitutional. 

Justice  Ingrabam  had  granted  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  for  Samuel 
B.  Lawrence,  president  of  the  Westchester  racing  association,  and  for 
Sturges,  a  bookmaker's  clerk,  who  were  charged  with  pool-selling, 
contriving  a  lottery,  and  maintaining  a  nuisance  at  Morris  Park. 
Sturges  was  charged  also  with  bookmaking  in  violation  of  law.  In 
the  Lawrence  case  the  decision  was  that  racing  horses  for  prizes  is 
not  gambling.  In  the  Sturges  case  the  decision — after  noting  the 
fact  that  the  only  penalty  prescribed  in  the  law  for  such  an  act  was 
the  forfeiture  of  an  amount  equal  to  the  bet,  which  amount  is  to  be 
recovered  only  by  civil  action — proceeded  to  deal  with  the  question 
of  the  law's  constitutionality.  The  court  declared  that  it  was  not  in 
its  province  to  decide  whether  the  legislature  had  acted  wisely  in  fram- 
ing the  law,  or  whether  the  new  law  had  reduced  its  efficiency  by  af- 
fixing too  small  a  penalty.  The  constitution  declared  a  certain  act  an 
offense:  the  Percy-Gray  law  also  declared  the  act  an  offense  and  pre- 
scribed a  penalty.  Hence  the  Percy-Gray  law  could  not  be  declared 
void  as  contravening  the  constitution. 

Cajjitol  Coynpletion. — The  end  of  this  work,  if  not  yet 
near,  is  brought  within  sight.  On  March  22,  Governor 
Black  signed  Senator  EUsworth^s  bill  abolishing  the  Capi- 
tol Commission  and  providing  for  completion  of  the  build- 
ing by  contract  under  supervision  of  the  state  superintend- 
ent of  public  works,  George  W.  Aldridge. 

The  Citizens'  Union. — The  next  election  in  New  York 
city  is  occasioning  much  anxiety.  Probably  neither  party 
is  very  confident  of  success;  but  Tammany,  as  has  long 
been  its  custom,  shows  much  the  boldest  front.  The  re- 
publicans have  occasion  for  some  anxiety,  as  it  is  not 
known  how  many  of  their  new  supporters  may  have  been 
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alienated  by  the  party's  policy  on  the  consolidation  of  the 
Greater  New  York  and  on  the  restriction  of  the  liquor 
traffic.  Moreover  it  is  suspected  by  shrewd  observers  that 
there  are  large  bodies  of  voters  whose  ballots  are  likely  to 
be  swayed  neither  by  municipal  interests  nor  even  in  the 
interest  of  political  parties,  ^but  by  other  considerations 
not  openly  avowed.  The  immensity  of  the  influence  and 
of  the  financial  opportunity  which  go  with  the  official  con- 
trol of  the  Greater  New  York  make  it  a  dazzling  political 
prize. 

In  view  of  the  peculiar  situation,  a  large  number  of 
eminent  men  in  both  political  parties  issued  in  March  a 
call  for  the  formation  of  a  "  Citizens'  Union/'  with  a 
view  to  the  nomination  and  election  to  municipal  offices 
of  men  qualified  by  integrity  and  ability  for  the  city's  ser- 
vice, in  entire  disregard  of  their  views  on  national  and 
state  politics.  On  such  a  non-partisan  platform  it  is 
hoped  to  unite  enough  voters  of  both  parties  who  desire  a 
clean  and  capable  city  government  to  ensure  the  defeat  of 
any  organization  whose  aim  is  merely  plunder,  as  well  as 
of  any  '^ring"  which  holds  service  to  its  party  more  im- 
portant than  service  to  the  city.  The  call  for  the  new  or- 
ganization disclaimed  asking  ^'^any  citizen  to  surrender  in 
any  degree  his  allegiance  to  his  party; "  it  insists  only  on 
^'^an  entire  separation  of  municipal  government  from  na- 
tional and  state  politics."  The  response  thus  far  is  en- 
couraging to  the  promoters.  Some  leading  party  organs 
favor  the  Citizens'  Union. 

Tammany  Hall. — The  general  committee  for  1897  held 
its  first  meeting,  January  26.  The  principal  feature  was 
a  long  attack  on  Mayor  Strong  and  the  present  city  gov- 
ernment, in  which  the  chief  charges  were  of  extravagance 
and  financial  mismanagement.  A  letter  from  Hon.  Will- 
iam J,  Bryan  acknowledged  the  assistance  of  Tammany 
Hall  in  his  presidential  campaign. 

On  the  same  evening  the  Home  Rule  Tammany  Dem- 
ocracy, Henry  D.  Purroy's  new  faction,  was  formally 
started  by  a  large  meeting  which  issued  a  call  to  a  conven- 
tion of  all  democrats  in  the  city.  Mr.  Purroy  made  a 
speech  vigorously  attacking  the  regular  Tammany  leaders. 
On  March  19,  the  executive  committee  of  the  Home  Rule 
Tammany  Democracy,  led  by  Mr.  Purroy,  met  for  organi- 
zation.    About  fifty  members  were  in  attendance. 

On  March  8,  the  Tammany  Hall  general  committee 
issued  a  ferocious  attack  on  the  present  city  government'. 
It  dealt  chiefly  with  the  police  department — alleging  an 
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increase  of  $1,844,793  in  cost,  charging  that  appointments 
are  bought  and  sold,  that  promotions  and  transfers  have 
their  fixed  prices,  that  every  kind  of  vice  and  crime  flourish 
unchecked;  and  urging  a  return  to  the  pure  and  econom- 
ical Tammany  rule. 

Proposed  Neiv  State. — The  proposal  to  divide  the  state 
of  New  York,  creating  a  new  state  to  comprise  the  greater 
city  of  New  York  and  adjacent  territory,  was  brought  be- 
fore the  legislature  in  two  bills  introduced  in  the  assembly 
March  22,  by  Mr.  Train  or. 

One  bill  declares  the  consent  of  the  state  tliat  within  its  jurisdic- 
tion congress  may  form  a  new  state  included  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  present  counties  of  New  York,  Kings,  Richmond,  Queens,  Suf- 
folk, Westchester,  and  Putnam. 

The  other  bill  provides  for  submitting  the  question  as  to  for- 
mation of  such  an  independent  state  to  the  voters  at  the  next  general 
election  in  the  state  of  New  York. 

The  proposal  is  not  new  in  substance,  but  it  attracts 
more  attention  than  was  given  to  a  similar  bill  in  the  time 
of  W.  M.  Tweed.  It  is  reported  that  there  is  some  desire 
in  counties  further  up  the  river  to  be  included  in  the  new 
state,  and  that  the  proposal  may  be  reframed  to  include 
also  Dutchess,  Columbia,  Sullivan,  Rockland,  Orange, 
Greene,  Ulster,  Rensselaer,  and  Albany  counties — giving 
the  new  state  a  population  more  than  a  million  larger  than 
would  be  left  to  the  old  state.  But  this  enlarged  proj)osal 
need  not  here  be  considered. 

The  arguments  for  the  new  state  are  based  partly  on 
the  natural  diversity  in  the  interests  and  the  views  of  a 
metropolitan  and  of  an  agricultural  population.  This  di- 
versity is  said  to  hamper  both  sides,  but  especially  to  work 
detriment  to  the  city.  This  argument  is  of  a  kind  that 
will  be  easily  answered.  The  other  principal  argument  may 
not  be  so  readily  disposed  of.  It  may  or  may  not  be  found 
convincing,  but  it  will  command  consideration.  It  con- 
cerns taxes;  and  it  asserts  that  Greater  New  York  is  bur- 
dened with  an  unjust  share — its  assessable  property,  real 
and  personal,  being  $2,669,795,157,  while  that  of  the  rest  of 
the  state  is  only  $1,698,917,746.  On  the  basis  of  last  year's 
figures  the  new  city  will  pay  sixty  per  cent  of  the  tax  on 
real  estate  valuation,  and  seventy-two  per  cent  on  personal. 
And  the  population  of  the  city  is  expected  to  increase 
much  more  rapidly  than  that  of  the  rest  of  the  state. 
There  is  no  probability,  however,  that  the  matter  of  taxa- 
tion will  be  allowed  to  control  the  final  decision  in  a  ques- 
tion of  this  sort. 

The  new  proposal  is  credited  to  Tammany  Hall.     Its 
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political  bearings  will  not  be  disregarded.  It  would  make 
the  old  New  York  state  almost  surely  republican;  and  it 
would  probably  give  the  Union  a  new  democratic  state. 

The  Centennial  of  Albany. — The  hundredth  anniver- 
sary of  the  establishment  of  the  state  capital  at  Albany  was 
celebrated  January  6.  A  state  commission  appointed  by 
the  governor,  with  a  committee  of  one-hundred  leading 
citizens  of  Albany,  had  charge  of  the  exercises. 

Governor  Black,  Mayor  Tliaclier,  and  the  Citizens'  Commitee, 
with  a  military  escort  and  the  members  of  the  legislature,  moved  in 
procession  from  the  capitol  to  Harmanus  Bleecker  hall.  An  invoca- 
tion was  said  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  T.  M.  A.  Burke,  Roman  Catholic  bishop 
of  Albany.  Letters  of  regret  for  absence  were  read  from  ex -Governor 
Morton,  President  Cleveland,  and  President-elect  McKinley.  After 
an  opening  address  by  ex-Lieutenant-Governor  Thomas  G.  Alvord, 
the  historical  address  was  made  by  Chauncey  M.  Depew.  This  was 
followed  by  a  commemorative  poem  by  William  H.  McElroy. 

Tlie  Degree  LL.  B. — In  January  the  regents  of  the 
University  adopted  the  following  rule: 

After  January  1,  1898,  the  degree  of  LL.B.  shall  not  be  conferred 
because  of  graduation  from  any  law  school  unless  the  graduate  first 
shall  have  passed  the  examination  for  admission  to  the  bar  of  this  state. 

The  purpose  of  the  regents  had  been  that  all  law 
schools  should  require  1,000  hours  in  a  regular  course 
before  conferring  the  LL.B.  degree.  The  New  York 
Law  School  and  the  Buffalo  Law  School  protested  against 
this  standard,  and  the  rule  above  quoted  may  be  deemed 
a  compromise. 

A  committee  of  the  college  council  presented  to  the 
regents  resolutions  urging  a  jealous  guarding  of  the  de- 
gree-conferring powers  of  colleges  and  universities,  with 
uniform  insistence  on  the  standard  requirements  for  any 
degree,  on  pain  of  forfeiture  of  degree-conferring  power 
by  any  institution  failing  to  maintain  the  standard. 

The  regents  on  March  19,  adopted  revised  ordinances. 

Of  the  two  paragraphs  relating  to  the  LL.B.  degree,  the  first  is 
the  old  rule  re-enacted:  a  candidate,  having  passed  the  required  ex- 
aminations in  law,  must  file  evidence  (1)  of  having  a  general  educa- 
tion equivalent  to  that  required  by  the  regents'  academic  diploma; 
(2)  of  at  least  a  two  years'  course  satisfactory  to  the  faculty  in  law 
schools  registered  by  the  regents  as  approved. 

The  second  paragraph  enacts  that  professional  examinations  for 
,the  degree  will  be  prepared  not  by  the  regents,  but  always  either  by 
the  faculty  of  the  law  school  giving  the  instruction  (such  preparation 
being  with  approval  of  the  University),  or  by  the  state  board  of  law 
examiners,  or  by  a  board  nominated  by  the  state  Bar  Association  and 
regularly  appointed  by  the  regents.  Thus  every  law  school  has  its 
choice  whether  the  examination  shall  be  prepared  and  its  results 
marked  by  its  own  faculty,  or  by  an  authorized  board  of  outside  ex- 
aminers. 
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Personal. — Thomas  C.  Piatt  was  nominated  for  Uni- 
ted States  senator  in  the  republican  legislative  caucus  on 
January  14,  by  a  vote  of  142,  against  7  for  Joseph  H. 
Choate.  On  January  19,  Mr.  Piatt  was  elected  by  a  large 
majority  in  both  houses. 

Mr.  Piatt  was  a  United  States  senator  nearly  sixteen  years  ago, 
resigning  his  seat,  with  Senator  Conkling,  because  of  the  failure  of 
his  attempt  to  prevent  the  senate  from  confirming  President  (iarfield's 
appointee  to  the  collectorship  of  the  port  of  New  York.  For  eight 
years  he  has  been  a  republican  machine  manager  and  "  boss."  A  man 
in  such  a  position  will  not  lack  warm  upholders  and  equally  ardent 
opposers.  He  is  charged,  as  a  boss,  with  corrupt  political  methods 
such  as  bargains  with  corporations  in  regard  to  legislative  action, 
and  "deals"  with  democratic  leaders.  His  immense  majority  in  the 
republican  caucus  shows  that  his  party  gives  little  heed  to  these 
charges.  He  has  never  been  accused  of  using  his  position  as  manager 
for  pecuniary  gain  to  himself — a  point  of  impressive  difference  from 
the  bosses  that  have  ruled  New  York  city  for  more  than  a  generation. 

Governor  Black^s  appointments  to  the  court  of  claims 
have  been  highly  praised — ex-Lientenant-Governor  Charles 
T.  Saxton,  one  of  the  leading  lawyers  of  central  New  York, 
and  John  F.  Parkhurst  of  Bath.  Mr.  Saxton^s  confirma- 
tion was  by  unanimous  vote  in  the  senate. 

In  contrast  was  the  public  reception  of  the  governor's  nomination 
of  Louis  F.  Payn,  of  Chatham,  for  state  superintendent  of  insurance. 
The  democratic  press,  and  that  portion  of  the  republican  press  that 
decries  Mr.  Piatt,  characterized  the  appointment  as  an  outrage. 

Mr.  Payn  was  born  in  1835.  He  early  became  prominent  in  re- 
publican politics,  was  appointed  harbor-master  in  1867,  and  ten  years 
later  was  appointed  United  States  marshal  by  President  Grant.  Previ- 
ous to  the  last  appointment  he  had  fallen  into  financial  trouble  and 
been  declared  a  bankrupt,  and  it  is  on  record  to  his  honor  that  during 
his  term  he  paid  off  his  debts  to  the  amount  of  $90,000.  It  was  he 
who  induced  Thomas  C.  Piatt  to  become  a  candidate  for  United  States 
senator  in  1881;  and  to  him  are  attributed  the  nomination  of  Arthur 
for  vice-president  in  1880,  and  of  Black  for  governor  in  1896.  Mr. 
Payn  has  been  for  years  a  legislative  lobbyist — a  position  which  cer- 
tainly abounds  in  political  temptations. 

South  Carolina. — The  newly  elected  governor  of 
South  Carolina,  in  his  inaugural  address  on  January  18, 
upheld  the  Liquor  Dispensary  law,  and  declared  for  its 
rigorous  enforcement,  stating  that  it  was  acceptable  to  the 
people  and  had  decreased  drunkenness  in  the  state. 

The  last  annual  message  to  the  assembly  of  the  retir- 
ing  governor,  Mr.  Evans,  also  spoke  in  favor  of  the  dis- 
pensary. The  results  of  the  system  as  a  revenue  producer 
are  summarized  thus: 

**  The  net  profit  that  has  accrued  to  the  state  for  the  past  year  ia 
in  round  numbers  $300,000.  The  net  amount  accrued  to  the  towns 
and  counties  for  the  same  period  is  $122,000,  making  a  total  accrued 
profit  to  the  state,  towns,  and  counties  of  $322,000.   Adding  $57,652.65 
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unearned  profits  on  goods  in  the  hands  of  local  dispensers  due  the 
first  of  January,  1897,  swells  the  total  of  earned  and  unearned  profits 
to  the  state,  and  towns,  and  counties  for  the  past  year  to  $397,652.65. 
The  net  profits  accruing  under  the  preceding  administration  for  eight- 
een months  was  $110,348.80.  Net  profits  for  1895,  $133,467.79.  Net 
profits  for  1896,  $200,000,  making  a  total  net  accrued  profit  to  the 
state  to  date  of  $443,816.57.  Adding  to  this  accrued  profit  the  out- 
standing unearned  profit  $57,652.65  makes  a  total  earned  and  un- 
earned profit  to  date  of  $501,469.22.  If  to  this  sum  we  add  the  amount 
of  the  net  accrued  profits  to  the  towns  and  counties  for  the  years  1895 
and  1896,  of  $228,121.28,  we  have  a  grand  total  of  earned  and  unearned 
profits  to  the  state,  towns,  and  counties  up  to  date  of  $729,600.50." 
That  part  of  the  state  bordering  on  North  Carolina,  with  its  handy 
distilleries,  has  given  the  executive  the  most  trouble  next  to  the  city 
of  Charleston.  But  it  is  claimed  that  the  illicit  sale  has  been  de- 
creased; and  the  proof  presented  is  the  reduced  number  of  United 
States  internal  revenue  tax  receipts  issued.  In  1895  the  number  was 
720;  in  1896,  315.  It  is  also  shown  that  the  number  of  cases  of  ar- 
rests for  illegal  liquor-selling  has  constantly  increased.  In  1893  the 
number  was  48;  in  1894,  112;  in  1895,  141;  in  1896,  627. 

The  United  States  supreme  court,  in  January,  handed 
down  a  decision  seriously  affecting  the  dispensary  law,  and 
antagonizing  the  principle  that  a  state  should  be  free  to 
legislate  effectively  on  the  liquor  question  within  its  lim- 
its. The  decision  was  to  the  effect  that  residents  of  South 
Carolina  could  import  liquors  for  their  own  usel 

The  state  law  had  established  the  dispensaries  as  the  sole  medium 
for  the  distribution  of  liquor  within  the  state.  Not  only  the  sale 
of  liquor  by  any  other  than  the  dispensary  was  forbidden,  but  its  im- 
portation for  personal  use  was  put  under  the  ban  of  the  law.  Pre- 
vious to  the  passage  of  the  act  of  August  8,  1890,  to  cure  the  blow 
given  to  state  prohibition  legislation  by  the  original- package  decision, 
it  would  not  have  been  doubted  by  any  one,  probably,  that  the  por- 
tion of  the  South  Carolina  law  forbidding  the  importation  of  liquors 
into  that  state  on  private  account  was  unconstitutional.  The  right 
of  the  state  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  imported  liquor  was  claimed  by  all 
the  prohibition  states;  but  in  1890,  in  the  Leisy  case,  the  federal  su- 
preme court  decided  that  liquor  imported  into  any  state  could  be  sold 
there  in  spite  of  local  prohibition  laws,  so  long  as  it  was  still  in  the 
package  in  which  it  was  originally  imported.  Congress  undertook 
immediately  to  correct  this  by  enacting  that  liquors  imported  into  any 
state  should  on  arrival  there  be  subject  to  all  the  police  powers  of  that 
state,  as  if  originally  produced  there. 

Under  this  law  it  might  seem  on  fair  construction  that  imported 
liquors  were  brought  under  the  influence  of  the  state  law  as  soon  as 
brought  into  the  state,  and  could  reach  the  people  only  through  a 
state  dispensary.  The  supreme  court,  however,  says  no;  that  to  pro- 
hibit the  importation  of  liquor  by  a  citizen  of  any  state  is  to  interfere 
with  interstate  commerce.  A  citizen  of  South  Carolina  may  not  im- 
port and  sell  liquor  under  this  decision,  but  he  may  import  without 
limit  for  himself  and  his  friends.  The  dispensary  law  will  operate 
hereafter  only  on  those  who  do  not  care  or  cannot  afford  to  send  out- 
side the  state  for  their  liquor. 
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PERSONAL  AND  MISCELLANEOUS. 


Presidential  Appointments. — By  the  end  of  March 
two  of  the  four  ambassadorships  had  been  filled.  On  March 
16  President  McKinley  nominated,  and  on  the  19th  the 
senate  confirmed,  the  following  as  ambassadors  extraordi- 
nary and  plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  to  the  coun- 
tries named: 

John  Hay,  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  to  Great 
Britain;  and 

Horace  Porter  of  New 
York,  to  France. 

Hay,  Colonel  John, 
ambassador  to  Great  Brit- 
ain, was  born  in  Salem, 
Ind.,  October  8,  1838,  a 
descendant  of  John  Hay, 
who  was  the  son  of  a  Scotch 
soldier  in  the  army  of  the 
Elector  Palatine,  in  Ger- 
many, and  who  immigrated 
to  America  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  last  century, 
with  four  sons,  one  of 
whom,  Adam,  served  with 
distinction  in  the  Revolu- 
tion and  was  a  friend  and 
associate  of  Washington. 
Adam's  son,  John  Hay, 
moved  from  Kentucky  to 
Illinois  to  escape  the  dis- 
grace of  living  in  a  slave 
state,  with  all  his  family, 
except  his  son  Charles, 
who  studied  medicine  and 
settled  in  Salem,  Ind. 
There  the  present  am- 
coLONEL  JOHN  HAY,  UNITED  STATES  bassador   was   born.      He 

AMBASsABoii  TO  GUEAT  BRITAIN.  passcd   his  boyhood  in 

the  West;  was  graduated  at  Brown  University  in  1858,  having  taken 
high  rank  as  a  writer.  After  his  graduation  young  Hay  studied  law 
in  Abraham  Lincoln's  office  in  Springfield,  111.,  and  was  admitted  to 
practice  in  that  state  in  1861.  Upon  his  election  to  the  presidency, 
Mr.  Lincoln  appointed  the  young  student  his  private  secretary,  with 
Mr.  Nicolay.  He  accompanied  Lincoln  on  his  memorable  journey 
from  Springfield  to  Washington;  and,  during  the  ensuing  years,  when 
the  office  of  private  secretary  was  of  exceptional  importance,  he  stood 
in  the  most  intimate  and  confidential  relations  with  the  president, 
living  at  the  White  House  and  being  with  him  constantly.  Mr.  Hay 
also  acted  as  his  adjutant  and  aide-de-camp,  and  served  for  several 
months  under  General  Hunter  and  General  Gilmore,  with  the  rank  of 
major  and  adjutant-general.  He  was  also  bre vetted  lieutenant  and 
lieutenant-colonel. 

After  Lincoln's  assassination  Colonel  Hay  was  made  secretary  of 
legation  to  the  American  minister  at  Paris;  and  between  the  years 
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1865  and  1867  was  several  times  in  cLarge,  The  following  year  be 
was  charge  d'affaires  in  Vienna,  after  which  he  resigned  and  returned 
to  America;  but  was  soon  afterward  appointed  secretary  of  legation 
at  Madrid  under  General  Daniel  E.  Sickles.  Colonel  Hay  retained  this 
post  about  two  years,  and  while  occupying  it  wrote  a  charming  book 
entitled  Castilian  Days,  which  appeared  in  1871. 

In  1870  Colonel  Hay  returned  to  the  United  States  and  became  an 
editorial  writer  on  the  New  York  2\ilmiie,  where  he  remained  about 
five  years.  He  was  afterward  in  editorial  charge  of  the  IVibune  for 
seven  months,  during 
Whitelaw  Reid's  absence 
in  Europe.  In  1875  he  re- 
moved to  Cleveland,  O., 
having  married  the  daugh- 
ter of  Amasa  Stone  of  that 
city.  He  took  an  active 
part  in  politics,  especially 
in  the  presidential  cam- 
paigns, and  spoke  fre- 
quently on  the  stump.  By 
President  Hayes  he  was 
made  first  assistant  secre- 
tary of  state  in  1879.  In 
1881  he  represented  the 
United  States  at  the  inter- 
national sanitary  congress 
in  Washington,  and  was 
elected  president  of  that 
body.  At  the  end  of  Presi- 
dent Hayes's  administra- 
tion Colonel  Hay  returned 
to  Cleveland,  to  take  up 
his  work  on  the  Life  of 
Lincoln  in  connection 
with  Mr.  Nicolay.  For 
several  years  be  has  made 
his  home  in  Washington. 
The  Life  of  Lincoln  first 
appeared  as  a  serial  in 
The  Ce?itury  Magazine, 
but  later  was  published 
in  several  volumes,  and  is  a  contribution  to  American  history  of  the 
first  importance.  Colonel  Hay  has  also  won  distinction  as  a  poet. 
His  Pike  County  Ballads,  Jim  Bludso,  and  Little  Breeches  have  be- 
come exceedinglv  popular.  A  complete  collection  of  his  poems  was  . 
published  in  1890. 

Porter,  General  Horace,  ambassador  to  France,  was  born  in 
Huntington,  Penn.,  in  1837,  son  of  Daniel  R.  Porter,  soon  afterwards 
governor  of  the  state.  His  early  schooling  was  in  the  Harrisburg 
Academy.  After  a  year  in  the  scientific  department  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, he  entered  West  Point,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1860. 

After  a  brief  space  as  instructor  in  artillery  at  West  Point,  he  was 
assigned  to  duty  in  the  Department  of  the  East.  After  being  sent  to 
Washington  as  a  bearer  of  dispatches,  he  was  promoted  to  be  first 
lieutenant  while  under  Sherman  and  Du  Pont  in  their  expedition 
against  Port  Royal.  In  1863  he  was  brevetted  captain  for  gallant 
Vol.  7.-11. 
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services  at  tlie  capture  of  Fort  Pulaski,  where  he  had  command  of 
the  siege  batteries.  In  May,  1864,  he  was  brevetted  major  for  his 
conduct  in  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness.  The  next  year  found  him 
brevet  lieutenant-colonel,  and  1865  brevet  brigadier- general  of  the 
United  States  army.  He  had  been  chief  of  ordnance  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  under  General  McClellan,  but,  after  the  battle  of  Antie- 
tam,  was  transferred  first  to  the  Army  of  the  Ohio  and  then  to  the 
Army  of  the  Cumberland.  While  on  the  staff  of  General  Thomas  at 
Chattanooga,  he  became  acquainted  with  General  Grant.  Their  in- 
timacy lasted  until  Grant's  death.  General  Porter  became  an  aide-de- 
camp on  Grant's  staff,  and  was  with  him  during  most  of  the  rest  of 
the  war.  He  was  one  of  the  few  persons  who  witnessed  the  surren- 
der at  Appomatox. 

When  General  Grant  became  secretary  of  war  General  Porter  be- 
came the  assistant  secretary,  and  during  his  chief's  service  as  presi- 
dent acted  as  private  secretary.  General  Porter  then  went  into  busi- 
ness, and  has  been  exceedingly  successful.  He  has  been  connected 
with  numerous  important  corporations;  became  vice-president  of  the 
Pullman  Palace  Car  Company,  a  director  of  the  Equitable  Life  Assur- 
ance Society,  the  Continental  National  bank,  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Fran- 
cisco Railway  Company,  the  Burlington,  Cedar  Rapids  &  Northern 
Railway  Company,  the  Ontario  &  Western  Railway  Company,  the  At- 
lantic &  Pacific  Railway  Company,  the  Hannibal  &  St.  Joseph  Rail- 
way Company,  and  the  Oregon  Railway  and  Navigation  Company.  He 
was  also  the  first  president  of  the  West  Shore  road. 

General  Porter  has  for  several  years  been  president  of  the  Union 
League  Club,  New  York  city;  he  belongs  to  the  Century,  University, 
Metropolitan,  Lotos,  Players',  Authors',  and  Grolier  clubs,  to  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Loyal  Legion,  the  American  Geographical 
Society,  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  and  many  other  organiza- 
tions. He  is  president  of  the  General  National  Society  of  the  Sons  of 
the  American  Revolution  and  the  Grant  Monument  Association.  The 
completion  of  the  Grant  monument  is  largely  the  result  of  his  efforts. 
The  project  languished  when  a  start  had  been  made  on  it  until  Gen- 
eral Porter  made  a  personal  canvass  and  set  on  foot  a  campaign 
through  which  over  $350,000  (Vol.  2,  p.  190)  was  raised  in  two 
months.  General  Porter's  powers  as  an  orator  and  after-dinner  speaker 
have  stlso  made  him  distinguished. 

The  following  important  appointments  in  the  foreign 
service  were  also  made  in  March: 

towell  Clayton  of  Arkansas,  minister  to  Mexico; 

Charlemagne  Tower  of  Pennsylvania,  minister  to  Austria-Hun- 
gary; 

William  M.  Osborne  of  Massachusetts,  consul-general  at  London, 
England; 

f  JO|hn  K.  Gowdy  of  Indiana,  consul-general  at  Paris,  France. 

Clayton,  General  Powell,  minister  to  Mexico,  was  born  in 
Pennsylvania  in  1833.  He  was  educated  for  the  profession  of  civil 
engineer,  and  began  to  practice  it  in  Leavenworth,  Kan.,  where  he 
settled  in  1855.  He  was  chosen  city  engineer  of  that  city  in  1857,  and 
held  the  place  till  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  when  he  raised  a 
company  and  went  to  the  front  with  the  1st  Kansas  volunteer  in- 
«fantr.y  regiment  as  captain.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  had  reached 
hihe  rank  of  brigadier  general.  After  the  war  he  married,  and  bought 
a'larga  plantation  in  Jefferson  county.  Ark.,  where  he  lived  till  elected 
gov^JTBor  in  1868.     In  1871  he  was  elected  United  States  senator,  and, 
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after  serving  the  term  of  six  years,  went  to  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  to  live, 
where  he  remained  till  1882,  when  he  moved  to  Eureka  Springs.  He 
built  the  Eureka  Springs  railway,  of  which  company  he  has  since 
been  president  and  general  manager. 

General  Clayton  has  been  a  delegate  to  every  republican  national 
convention  since  Grant  was  first  nominated.  He  has  also  been  for 
many  y^ars  a  member  of  the  republican  national  committee.  He  also 
holds  several  local  offices,  is  a  member  of  the  Loyal  Legion,  and  has 
been  department  commander  of  the  G.  A.  R.  in  Arkansas. 

Tower,  Ciiaklemagne,  minister  to  Austria-Hungary,  was  born 
in  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  April  17,  1848,  and  was  educated  at  a  military 
academy  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  and  afterward  at  Phillips  Academy, 
Exeter,  N.  H.  Upon  graduating  from  Harvard  University  in  1872, 
he  Avent  to  Europe  to  study  history,  modern  languages,  and  literature. 
He  spent  the  year  1873  in  Spain,  at  the  University  of  Madrid;  1874 
at  Paris  and  at  Tours;  and  1875  at  Frankfurt  on-the-Main  in  Germany. 
Subsequently  he  travelled  through  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  and 
Russia.  He  visited  Constantinople  and  Jerusalem,  and  spent  some 
time  in  Greece  and  Egypt.  After  an  absence  of  four  years,  he  re- 
turned to  Philadelphia,  and  studied  law  with  William  Henry  Rawle 
and  at  the  Law  School  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1878.  Four  years  later  he  removed  to  Duluth, 
Minn.,  where  he  became  president  of  the  Duluth  &  Iron  Range  rail- 
road and  managing  director  of  the  Minnesota  Iron  Company.  He  came 
east  again  in  1887.  Mr.  Tower  is  a  trustee  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, vice  president  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania, 
a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  of  the  Numismatic 
Society,  and  of  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers.  He  is  a 
director  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  «&  Navigation  Company  and  of  the  Phila- 
delphia &  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company.  He  received  the  degree 
of  LL.  D.  from  Lafayette  College.  Mr.  Tower  is  the  author  of  a  work 
entitled  The  Marquis  of  Lafayette  in  the  American  Remlution. 

OsBOKN,  William  McKinley,  consul-general  at  London,  Eng- 
land, is  about  sixty  years  old,  a  cousin  of  the  president.  He  was  sec- 
retary of  the  republican  national  committee  through  the  recent  cam- 
paign, and  has  been  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Police  Commissioners 
of  Boston,  Mass. 

GowDY,  John  K.,  consul-general  at  Paris,  France,  is  about  fifty 
years  old,  and  has  his  home  at  Rushville,  Ind.  He  is  chairman  of 
the  Indiana  republican  state  committee,  and  has  held  a  number  of 
county  offices,  but  has  always  been  more  identified  with  farming  in- 
Iterests  than  with  any  others. 

On  March  29  Hon.  H.  C.  Evans  of  Tennessee  was 
nominated  commissioner  of  pensions. 

Evans,  Henry  Clay,  United  States  commissioner  of  pensions, 
was  born  in  Juniata  county,  Penn.,  in  1848;  removed  to  Wisconsin 
and  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  41st  regiment  of  Wisconsin  infantry 
early  in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion;  settled  in  Chattanooga,  Tenn., 
after  the  war,  and  engaged  in  manufacturing.  He  was  twice  elected 
mayor  of  Chattanooga,  and  came  to  the  51st  congress  in  1880  as  a 
member  of  the  house  of  representatives.  He  was  defeated  for  re- 
election in  1890,  and  was  subsequently  appointed  first  assistant  post- 
master-general by  President  Harrison.  In  1894  he  was  the  republi- 
can candidate  for  governor  of  Tennessee,  and  was  declared  elected  al- 
though the  democratic  legislature  counted  in  his  rival,  ex- Judge  Peter 
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Turner  (Vol.  4,  p.  759;  Vol.  5,  pp.  143,  381).  Mr.  Evans  was  a  can- 
didate for  the  republican  vice- presidential  nomination  in  1896,  and 
received  a  substantial  vote. 

Other   Personal   Notes.— On  January  13  Rev.  Dr. 

C.  0.  Hall,  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  church,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.,  was  nominated  and  later  elected  president  of 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  to  succeed  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas 

S.  Hastings,  resigned, 
who  had  held  the  po- 
sition nine  years. 

Hall,  Rev.  Charles 
CuTiiBERT,  D.  D.,  was 
born  in  New  York  city, 
September  3,  1852,  son  of 
William  C.  Hall,  a  pros- 
perous druggist.  He  was 
educated  at  the  Lome  of 
his  father,  at  New-Wind- 
sor-on-the-Hudson.  Fi- 
nally, entering  Williams 
College,  he  was  graduated 
in  1872.  In  October,  1872, 
he  entered  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  and  was 
licensed  to  preach  in  1874. 
He  spent  two  years  abroad. 
Returning  to  the  United 
States,  he  was  ordained, 
and  accepted  a  call  to  the 
Union  Presbyterian 
church  at  Newburgh,  N. 
Y.  In  1877  he  was  called 
to  the  First  Presbyterian 
church,  Brooklyn,  as  suc- 
cessor to  Rev.  Daniel  Z. 
Carroll.  He  received  the 
TUE  COUNTESS  OF  ABERDEEN.  degree  of  D.  D.  from  the 

University  of   New  York  in  1889. 

Dr.  Hall,  in  company  with  Professor  Sigismund  Lazar,  compiled 
an  Evangelical  Hymnal,  and  he  is  the  author  of  several  volumes  of 
sermons.  Into  His  Mardellous  Light  and  Does  God  Send  Troiihlef  are 
two  of  his  best-known  works,  to  which  was  recently  added  The  Gos- 
pel of  the  Divine  Sacrifice.  He  lectured  at  Hartford  Theological  Semi- 
nary in  1894,  in  the  Carew  course,  and  published  his  lectures  under 
the  title  Qualifications  for  Ministerial  Power.  He  is  a  trustee  of  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  a  trustee  of  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Union 
Seminary,  and  of  Williams  College.  He  is  also  American  editor  of 
The  Expositor,  a  London  (England)  monthly  religious  and  soci- 
ological book  review.  He  was  married  in  1877,  and  has  two  sons  and 
two  daughters. 

The  installation  of  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  J.  Conaty  as  rec- 
tor of  the  Catholic  University  of  America  in  AVashington, 

D.  C,  to  succeed  Bishop  Keane  (Vol.  6,  p.  963),  took 
place  with  impressive  ceremonies  on  January  19. 
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Early  in  February  the  Countess  of  Aberdeen,  wife  of 
the  governor-general  of  Canada,  was  chosen  to  be  convo- 
cation orator  at  the  approaching  commencement  exercises 
of  the  University  of  Chicago.  It  was  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  university  life  in  America,  and  probably  in  the 
world,  that  this  honor  had  been  bestowed  upon  a  woman. 

George  W.  Chadwick,  the  well  known  conductor  and 
composer  of  Boston,  Mass.,  was,  on  February  17,  chosen 
director  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  to 
succeed  Carl  Faelten,  resigned. 

On  March  5  Hon.  Marcus  A.  Hanna,  chairman  of  the 
republican  national  committee,  took  the  oath  of  office  as 
United  States  senator  from  Ohio,  having  been  appointed 
by  Governor  Bushnell  to  fill  out  the  unexpired  term  of 
Senator  John  Sherman,  transferred  to  the  secretaryship  of 
state.     Mr.  Hannahs  term  will  end  in  1899. 

Mr.  Laurence  Button  of  New  York  has  decided  to  pre- 
sent to  the  library  of  Princeton  University  his  unique  and 
invaluable  collection  of  death  masks.  The  collection  num- 
bers eighty-five  masks  of  celebrated  rulers,  statesmen,  au- 
thors, and  other  men  of  note,  including  masks  of  Napo- 
leon I.;  Washington;  Lincoln;  Thackeray;  Queen  Eliza- 
beth; Luther;  Sir  Isaac  Newton;  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots; 
Dante;  Edmund  Burke;  Sir  Walter  Scott;  Cromwell; 
Frederick  the  Great;  Robespierre;  and  many  other  celeb- 
rities. 

Joseph  P.  Smith  of  Ohio,  on  March  29,  was  appointed 
director  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Republics,  to  succeed 
Clinton  Forbush,  resigned. 

A  Great  Reservoir. — A  stupendous  engineering  work 
has  been  undertaken  by  the  state  of  Massachusetts  with  the 
object  of  creating  an  abundant  water  supply  for  all  time 
for  what  is  known  as  the  ''Metropolitan  Water  District,^' 
including  Boston  and  twenty-seven  cities  and  towns  within 
a  radius  of  ten  miles  from  the  state  house  in  the  capital. 
In  the  valley  of  the  upper  Nashua  river,  in  the  eastern  part 
of  Worcester  county,  an  immense  reservoir  is  being  con- 
structed. It  will  cover  the  sites  of  the  towns  of  Clinton, 
Sterling,  Boylston,  and  West  Boylston,  the  state  taking  by 
right  of  eminent  domain  the  homes  of  over  1,700  people, 

The  first  estimate  of  tbe  cost  ,was  $25,327,800,  and  the  leg-islatui-e 
has  authorized  the  issue  of  forty-year  laonds  to  the  amount  of  about 
$20,000,000  to  carry  on  the  work  and  settle  claims.  The  total  cost 
will  probably  be  between  $30,000,000  and  $50,000,000.  The  reser 
voir  will  be  nearly  nine  miles  long,  and  will  cover  no  less  than  4,195 
acres  to  an  average  depth  of  forty-six  feet;  will  contain  63.068,000,000 
gallons  of  excellent  water,  and  is  expected  to  supply  111,000,000  gal- 
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Ions  per  day  to  the  Metropolitan  District.  The  dam  site  is  distant 
about  thirty-five  miles  from  Boston.  The  water  will  be  conducted 
through  an  immense  aqueduct  that  tunnels  hills  and  bridges  rivers  a 
distance  of  13.48  miles,  till  it  reaches  a  point  where  it  enters  the  basin 
of  a  part  of  the  present  supply  system  of  Boston.  The  surface  of  the 
new  reservoir  will  be  385  feet  above  high- water  mark  in  Boston  har- 
bor. The  dam  will  be  across  a  narrow  gorge  near  Clinton,  a  maxi- 
mum distance  of  1,250  feet,  and  a  maximum  height  of  149  feet. 

The  ''  Mayflower  Log." — In  response  to  a  petition 
presented  by  Mr.  Bayard,  American  ambassador  to  Eng- 
land, in  behalf  of  the  president  and  people  of  the  United 
States,  the  ecclesiastical  court  at  St.  Paul's  in  London, 
England,  on  March  25,  ordered  the  delivery  to  Mr.  Bayard 
for  transfer  to  some  final  place  of  safe  keeping  in  the  United 
States,  of  the  manuscript  commonly  spoken  of  as  the  ^^log" 
of  the  Mayflmoer.  The  conditions  of  the  transfer  were 
that  persons  desiring  certified  copies  of  entries  might  ob- 
tain them  at  reasonable  cost,  and  that  certified  copies  of 
the  manuscript  should  be  deposited  in  the  library  of  Ful- 
ham  Palace,  the  residence  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  where 
the  original  had  lain  for  over  forty  years.  The  return  of 
the  manuscript  to  the  United  States  follows  upon  the  ef- 
forts of  the  government  of  Massachusetts,  the  American 
Antiquarian  and  Massachusetts  Historical  Societies,  the 
Pilgrim  Society  of  Plymouth,  and  the  New  England  So- 
ciety of  New  York;  and  had  the  support  in  England  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Bishop  of  London. 

Though  spoken  of  as  a  "log,"  the  manuscript  really  covers  the 
history  of  the  Plymouth  colony  from  1602  to  1646,  with  several  anno- 
tations and  additions  made  in  later  years.  It  was  written  by  William 
Bradford,  the  second  governor  of  the  colony,  and  was  handed  down 
in  his  family  through  at  least  four  generations.  The  volume  is  bound 
in  old  vellum,  with  "America"  written  on  the  back  in  ink,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  fly  leaves,  is  in  excellent  condition,  the  text 
being  everywhere  clear  and  legible.  In  some  270  closely  written 
pages,  it  tells  not  only  the  story  of  the  voyage  of  the  Mayjlo^cer,  but 
of  the  events  in  England  and  Holland  which  preceded  its  sailing.  '  It 
also  covers  incidents  in  the  later  history  of  the  colony  extending  over 
nearly  forty  years  from  the  time  of  the  landing  on  Plymouth  Rock.  It 
contains  a  register  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  and  many  items 
relating  to  the  property  of  tlie  descendants  of  the  Pilgrims, 

The  history  of  the  manuscript  is  related  thus: 

From  a  book-plate  contained  in  the  volume,  we  learn  that  the 
manuscript  belonged  to  the  New  England  Library,  "begun  to  be  col- 
lected by  Thomas  Prince,  July  6,  1703."  This  library  was  deposited 
by  Prince  in  the  steeple  chamber  of  the  Old  South  Church  in  Boston, 
and,  after  many  vicissitudes,  in  the  year  1866,  was  transferred  in  trust 
to  the  Boston  Public  Library.  But  the  ancient  library  was  not  com 
plete.  Not  only  (rovernor  Bradford's  history,  but  other  works  of  great 
value,  had  been  transferred  to  England. 
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How  tliey  got  there  is  a  matter  of  conjecture.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  the  Bradford  manuscript  may  have  been  among  the  posses- 
sions of  Thomas  Hutchinson,  who  was  the  last  colonial  governor  of 
Massachusetts,  when  they  were  scattered  by  the  mob  in  1765,  or  may 
have  been  preserved  by  him  and  taken  back  to  England.  It  is  more 
likely,  however,  that  it  was  appropriated  from  the  steeple  chamber 
when  the  Old  South  was  occupied  by  British  troops  during  the  siege  of 
Boston  in  1775-6,  and  carried  to  England  after  the  evacuation. 

Tlie  only  proof  that  such  a  work  ever  existed  was  found  in  quota- 
tions from  it  in  the  books  of  Morton,  Prince,  Hutchinson,  and  other 
early  historical  writers. 

It  was  discovered  in  1855  in  the  Fulham  library  by  the  Bishop  of 
Oxford,  who  was  writing  a  history  of  tlie  Episcopal  Church  in 
America.  Rev.  John  S.  Barry  secured  a  copy  of  this  church  history 
in  Boston,  and  recognized  some  quotations  credited  to  "a  manuscript 
in  Fulham  library "  as  identical  with  quotations  which  Morton  and 
Prince  credited  to  Governor  Bradford's  history.  The  clew  was  fol- 
lowed up;  and  by  a  comparison  with  other  manuscripts  known  to  be- 
long to  Governor  Bradford  the  identity  of  the  Mayflower  history  was 
established. 

Miscellaneous. — A  decision  by  the  court  of  appeals 
at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  January  19,  in  the  litigation  over  the 
famous  Fayerweather  will  (Vol.  4,  p.  849;  Vol.  5,  p.  981), 
settled  one  disputed  point,  that  the  three  trustees — Bulke- 
ley,  Ritch,  and  Vaughan — are  only  trustees  and  not  residu- 
ary legatees,  and,  as  trustees,  will  have  fulfilled  their  ob- 
ligations to  the  testator  wlien  they  have  executed  the 
rulings  of  the  court  relative  to  the  case.  In  other  words, 
they  have  no  power  to  divide  the  estate  in  any  other  way 
than  is  specified  in  the  will.  The  decision  is  confirma- 
tory of  the  victory  already  won  in  behalf  of  the  twenty 
colleges  named  in  the  will,  which  claim  an  equal  share  in 
the  residue  of  about  $3,000,000;  but  further  litigation  has 
already  been  begun  in  behalf  of  the  widow  and  relatives. 

A  novel  incident,  which  has  excited  much  animated 
discussion  in  religious  circles,  occurred  in  Philadelphia, 
Penn.,  on  January  29 — namely,  the  unveiling  and  blessing, 
in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  the  Evangelist,  of 
the  first  portrait  of  King  Charles  I.  of  England  to  be  en- 
shrined in  any  church  in  this  country. 

The  portrait  was  unveiled  by  Bishop  Coleman  of  Delaware,  and 
the  prayer  of  blessing  included  these  words: 

"  Bless,  we  beseech  Thee,  our  work  in  setting  up  to  Thy  ^lory  in  this  Thy 
house  a  likeness  of  Thy  servant  and  martyr,  Charles;  and  fjrant  that  all  they 
that  visit  this  temple  may  be  moved  by  the  sig^ht  thereof  to  a  faithful  copying 
of  his  constancy  even  unto  death." 

Bishop  Perry  of  Iowa  preached  on  the  occasion.  Bishops  Sey- 
mour of  Springfield,  111.,  and  Nicholson  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  sent 
formal  blessings;  and  letters  of  sympathetic  regret  were  received  from 
several  other  bishops  and  clergymen. 

The   ceremony   has  frequently  taken   place  in  England,   where 
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Charles  was  canonized  after  tlie  Restoration,  and  where  his  day  was 
kept  for  more  than  a  century.  In  1859,  however,  Queen  Victoria, 
with  the  help  of  parliament,  abolished  the  service  for  his  day,  re- 
moved his  prayer  from  the  Prayer  Book,  and  took  his  name  off  the 
saints'  calendar.  ,  It  is  held  by  those  who  look  upon  Charles  as  a  mar- 
tyr, that  he  might  have  saved  his  life  if  he  had  agreed  to  abolish  the 
episcopacy  His  constancy  in  this  respect  is  supposed  to  be  the  oc- 
casion of  the  reference  in  the  prayer  quoted  above. 

Perhaps  the  most  costly  and  brilliant  social  function 
ever  witnessed  in  America  was  the  fancy-dress  ball  given 
by  Mrs.  Bradley  Martin  at  the  Waldorf  hotel  in  New  York 
city,  February  10.  Over  1,500  invitations  were  issued,  and 
about  800  were  present,  all  in  costumes  of  the  16th,  17th, 
or  18th  centuries.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Rainsford,  of  St.  George's 
church,  had,  in  an  interview,  condemned  the  ball  as  osten- 
tatious, untimely  on  account  of  the  prevailing  distress, 
calculated  to  set  the  poor  against  the  rich,  and  of  evil  ex- 
ample altogether.  This  started  a  discussion  in  which  the 
newspapers,  the  pulpits,  and  the  public  generally  engaged, 
with  the  usual  division  of  opinion. 

By  the  will  of  William  Lampson,  president  of  the  Bank 
of  Leroy,  who  died  in  Leroy,  N.  Y.,  February  14,  Yale 
University  received  a  bequest  of  about  $1,000,000.  Mr. 
Lampson  was  a  graduate  of  Yale,  class  of  '65. 

On  February  22  a  proclamation  was  issued  by  President 
Cleveland,  establishing  thirteen  forest  preserves  along  the 
mountain  divides  from  Montana  to  southern  California. 
They  aggregate  21,000,000  acres,  and  are  designed  chiefly 
to  protect  water  sources,  but  partly  also  to  preserve  un- 
touched forests. 

Another  steel  bridge  has  been  constructed  over  the 
gorge  of  the  Niagara  river,  at  a  cost  of  about  $500,000. 

It  is  built  immediately  under  the  old  suspension  bridge,  and  its 
construction  did  not  interrupt  traffic  on  the  latter.  It  has  a  span  of 
550  feet  between  the  end  piers;  and  a  trussed  span  at  each  end  115 
feet  long  connects  the  arch  with  the  bluff.  The  total  length  of  the 
bridge,  with  its  approaches,  is  over  1,100  feet,  and  the  centre  of  the 
arch  is  over  226  feet  above  the  water.  There  are  two  decks  or  floors. 
On  the  upper  floor  are  two  railway  tracks;  and  on  the  lower  floor 
there  is  a  wide  central  carriageway  and  room  for  a  double  trolley  track, 
and  sidewalks  on  each  side.  The  width  on  the  top  is  fifty  feet.  The 
lower  floor  is  fifty-seven  feet  wide.  Six  million  pounds  of  steel  were 
used  in  the  construction  of  the  bridge,  and  the  load  it  is  designed  to 
carry  is  enormous. 

Messrs.  Harland  &  Wolff,  the  Belfast  (Ireland)  ship- 
builders, have  received  from  the  AVhite  Star  Line  a  con- 
tract for  the  construction  of  a  passenger  steamship,  to  be 
named  the  Oceanic,  whose  dimensions  will  exceed  those  of 
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any  other  vessel  hitherto  built.     The  Oceanic  will  be  704 
feet  long. 

The  lengths  of  some  other  mammoth  ships  are  as  follows:  Great 
Eastern,  680  feet  between  perpendiculars;  City  of  Rome,  Anchor 
Line,  561  feet  over  all;  Campania,  Cunard  Line,  620  feet  over  all; 
Kaiser  Wilhelm  der  07'osse,  building,  North  German  Lloyd  Line,  649 
feet  6  inches;  Pennsylvania,  Hamburg- American  Line,  558  feet, 

CANADA. 

Manitoba  School  Question. — A  Pa^ml  Delegate  Ap- 
pointed.— The  appointment  of  a  papal  delegate  to  inquire 
into  the  differences  which  have  arisen  between  the  bishops 
and  the  liberal  laity  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  as  to 
how  far  the  discipline  of  the  Roman  Church  makes  it  in- 
cumbent upon  the  hierarchy  to  interfere  in  political  or  po- 
litico-religious matters  such  as  the  Manitoba  school  ques- 
tion, is  the  most  significant  incident  of  the  quarter  in  Do- 
minion politics.  It  is  expected  that  the  report  of  the 
delegate  to  Pope  Leo  XIII.  on  the  educational  conditions 
existing  in  Manitoba  and  the  political  situation  as  affect- 
ing the  church  elsewhere,  will  be  followed  by  a  decision 
on  the  part  of  the  supreme  pontiff  that  will  finally  set  at 
rest  the  present  factional  dispute  within  the  church, 
which,  though  primarily  concerning  Catholics,  and  Catho- 
lics alone,  is  of  the  deepest  interest  to  all  denominations 
and  must  apparently  have  a  most  important  bearing  upon 
the  development  of  constitutional  government  as  estab- 
lished in  Canada. 

The  delegate,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  has  not  come  to 
Canada  to  settle  officially  the  Manitoba  school  question. 
That  controversy  will  be  left,  so  far  as  his  report  is  di- 
rectly concerned,  in  statu  quo, — a  matter  for  adjustment 
by  Canadians  themselves  through  the  courts  or  other  con- 
stitutional means.  The  delegate,  or  rather  the  Holy  See 
basing  its  action  upon  his  report,  it  is  presumed,  will 
merely  dispose  of  a  controversy  within  the  church,  in 
which  outsiders  have  not  the  slightest  right  to  interfere. 
If  any  other  results  shall  follow  from  the  visit  of  the  dele- 
gate, they  were  apparently  not  contemplated  by  those  who 
sought  at  Rome  to  have  a  delegate  appointed,  nor  were 
they  within  his  official  instructions. 

It  is  difficult  to  gather  from  the  newspaper  reports  an 
exact  account  of  the  incidents  which  were  the  immediate 
occasion  of  the  appointment  of  Monsignor  Merry  del  Val. 
The  appointment  was  not  made  in  response  to  an  official 
appeal  from  M.  Laurier,  or  from  any  member  or  members 
of  the  present  government  acting  in  their  ministerial  capac- 
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ity:  no  such  official  appeal  was  made.  It  followed  as  a  re- 
sult of  representations  made  to  the  Pope  by  prominent  in- 
dividuals of  the  liberal  party  acting  in  their  capacity  as 
private  citizens  and  as  sons  of  the  church,  who  felt  that  the 
actions  of  certain  members  of  the  hierarchy  in  the  general 
elections  of  last  year  and  in  regard  to  the  subsequent  Mani- 
toba school  *' settlement,"  were  calculated  to  deprive  them 
of  civil  rights  and  liberties  whose  full  enjoyment  they  con- 
sidered to  be  perfectly  consistent  with  the  rightful  discharge 
of  all  their  duties  as  children  of  the  church.  As  long  ago 
as  last  October  the  movement  looking  to  procuring  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  delegate  from  Rome  had  been  begun.  An 
appeal  to  the  Pope  for  consideration  of  alleged  grievances, 
was  signed  by  forty-five  liberal  members  of  the  house  of 
commons  and  senate,  in  part  as  follows: 

"  To  His  Holiness  Leo  XIII. : — Most  Holy  Father,— We,  the  under- 
signed members  of  the  senate  and  members  of  the  bouse  of  commons 
of  Canada,  and  representing  therein  the  liberal  party,  present  our- 
selves before  your  Holiness  as  respectful  and  devoted  children  of  the 
holy  church  to  complain  of  the  existence  of  a  state  of  things  which, 
if  allowed  to  continue,  might  be  extremely  dangerous  to  the  consti- 
tutional liberties  of  this  country  as  well  as  to  the  interests  of  the 
church  itself.  Your  Holiness  has  already  been  made  aware  of  the 
conduct  and  attitude  of  certain  prelates  and  of  certain  members  of 
the  secular  clergy,  who,  during  the  general  elections  in  this  country, 
in  the  month  of  June  last,  intervened  in  a  violent  manner  in  restraint 
of  electoral  freedom,  taking  sides  openly  for  the  conservative 
party  against  the  liberal  party,  and  going  so  far  as  to  declare 
guilty  of  grievous  sin  those  of  the  electors  who  would  vote  for  the 
candidates  of  the  liberal  party.  Sincerely  attached  to  the  institutions 
of  our  country,  which  insure  to  us  Catholics  the  most  complete  liberty, 
we  respectfully  represent  to  your  Holiness  that  these  democratic  iii- 
stitutions  under  which  we  live  and  for  which  your  Holiness  has 
many  times  expressed  sentiments  of  admiration  and  confidence,  can 
only  exist  under  a  perfect  electoral  freedom.  *  *  *  The  priest 
is  a  citizen,  and  we  would  not  for  a  single  instant  deprive  him  of 
the  right  of  expressing  his  opinion  on  any  matter  submitted  to  the 
electorate;  but  when  the  exercise  of  that  right  develops  into  violence, 
and  when  that  violence  in  the  name  of  religion  goes  to  the  extent 
of  making  a  grievous  sin  out  of  a  purely  political  act,  there  is  an 
abuse  of  authority  of  which  the  consequences  cannot  but  be  fatal,  not 
only  to  constitutional  liberty,  but  to  religion  itself.  *  *  *  Some 
twenty  years  ago  his  Holiness  Pius  IX.  *  *  *  deemed  it  his  duty 
to  put  a  stop  to  certain  abuses  of  a  similar  character,  and  forbade  the 
intervention  of  the  clergy  in  politics.  *  *  *  We  beg  that  your 
Holiness  will  renew  in  our  behalf  the  most  wise  prescriptions  and 
prohibitions  of  your  predecessor,  protect  the  consciences  of  the  Catha 
lie  electors,  and  thus  secure  peace  in  our  country  by  the  union  of  re- 
ligion and  liberty.     *     *     * " 

L'Abbe  Proulx,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  visited  Rome 
after  the  elections  of  last  June  (Vol.  6,  p.  660);  but  the 
general  public  has  had  little  light  as  to  the  details  of  his 
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mission.  More  definite  statements  have  been  given  out 
concerning  the  visit  of  M.  Gustave  Drolet  last  fall,  and, 
more  recently,  that  of  the  Hon.  Charles  Fitzpatrick,  solici- 
tor-general of  Canada.  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  was  accompanied 
on  his  mission  by  Mr.  Eussell,  English  solicitor  for  the 
Canadian  government,  son  of  Chief  Justice  Lord  Russell 
of  Killowen.  M.  Drolet,  it  is  said,  found  that  Cardinal 
Ledochowski,  prefect 
of  the  Congregation  de 
Propagmida  Fide,  had 
been  deeply  preju- 
diced against  the  lib- 
eral government  of 
Canada  as  a  result  of 
representations  made 
in  Rome  by  some  of 
the  Quebec  bishops. 
Finally,  however,  M. 
Drolet  obtained  an  in- 
terview with  Cardinal 
Rampolla,  the  Papal 
secretary  of  state, 
and,  as  a  result,  the 
question  was  at  last 
referred  to  one  of  the 
standing  committees 
of  cardinals  for  inves- 
tigation. 

.  M  r .  Fitzpatrick 
was  received  witli 
much  favor.  Cardinal 
Rampolla  arranging 
for  him  a  private  au- 
dience with  the  Pope; 

and,  during  the  first  week  in  March,  instructions  were 
sent  to  the  Quebec  bishops  to  stop  all  agitation  respecting 
the  Manitoba  school  question  until  a  decision  had  been 
reached  thereon  at  Rome. 

The  announcement  of  the  appointment  of  a  Papal  dele- 
gate soon  followed;  and  on  March  20,  Monsignor  Merry 
del  Val,  one  of  the  prelates  in  constant  attendance  upon 
the  person  of  the  Pope,  sailed  from  Liverpool  for  New 
York  on  his  way  to  Canada.  He  arrived  in  Montreal  March 
30,  and  the  same  day  proceeded  to  Quebec.  He  has  an- 
nounced his  mission  to  be  one  of  peace;  he  will  hear  all 
sides,  and  will  endeavor  to  embody  in  his  report  a  modut 
1       Vivendi  agreeable  to  all  and  based  on  right  and  justice. 


CARDIKAL  RAMPOLLA,   PAPAL  SECRETARY 
OF  STATE. 
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Ill  the  meantime  he  is  clotlied  with  power  to  withdraw 
interdictions  and  other  similar  punishments  imposed  by 
the  clergy  on  some  of  the  faithful.  His  expenses  are  borne 
entirely  by  the  Vatican. 

As  bearing  on  the  -much-discussed  matter  of  the  appeal 
to  Rome,  the  Toronto  Globe,  the  chief  liberal  organ  in  On- 
tario, comments  as  follows: 

"  The  question  at  issue  is  one  of  the  discipline  of  tlie  Churcli  of 
Rome,  and,  therefore,  can  only  be  finally  settled  by  the  head  of  that 
church.  The  bishops  assert  that  it  pertains  to  them  to  decide  in  what 
matters  of  public  concern  they  shall  interfere,  and  dictate  to  their 
people  what  course  they  shall  pursue.  M.  Laurier  denies  that,  and 
contends  that  the  rules  of  the  church  give  them  no  power  to  command 
electors  how  to  vote  or  members  of  parliament  what  party  they  shall 
support;  and,  as  the  only  possible  means  of  obtaining  judgment  as  to 
whether  he  or  the  bishops  are  right,  he  asks  the  Pope  to  decide.  Into 
this  controversy  as  to  the  powers  of  the  bishops  and  the  rights  of 
Catholic  laymen,  no  Protestant  should  think  of  interfering,  just  as  no 
right-minded  Presbyterian  would  meddle  with  any  dispute  in  the 
Methodist  Church  over  its  discipline  or  vice  versa." 

Merry  del  Val,  Monsignor  Raffaele,  the  first  direct  repre- 
sentative of  the  Holy  See  ever  sent  to  the  Dominion,  was  born  in  Lon- 
don, Eug.,  in  1862,  son  of  the  then  secretary  of  the  Spanish  embassy 
there,  now  Spanish  ambassador  to  the  Vatican.  His  mother  is  the 
daughter  of  Count  Torri  Diaz,  a  Spanish  senator.  He  was  educated 
in  England  and  Belgium,  and  at  Rome.  For  the  past  seven  years  he 
has  been  attached  to  the  household  of  Pope  Leo  XIII.,  being  one  of 
those  in  immediate  attendance  on  His  Holiness.  In  1887  he  attended 
Queen  Victoria's  jubilee  as  secretary  to  Cardinal  Ruflfo,  the  official 
representative  of  the  Holy  See  on  that  occasion.  In  1888  he  went  to 
Berlin  as  secretary  to  Cardinal  Galimberti  on  the  occasion  of  the 
funeral  services  attendant  on  the  death  of  Emperor  Frederick.  He 
is  secretary  of  the  commission  appointed  in  recent  years  for  the  re- 
union of  the  dissentient  churches,  of  which  commission  Cardinal 
Vaughan  is  a  member.  This  commission  is  now  permanently  organ- 
ized. He  also  for  a  short  time  acted  as  tutor  to  the  little  king  of 
Spain. 

The  bill  embodying  the  amendments  to  the  Manitoba 
school  law,  as  provided  in  the  *' settlement"  effected  last 
November  (Vol.  6,  p.  892),  has  finally  passed  the  provin- 
cial legislature,  which  began  its  session  (the  second  of  the 
ninth  legislature)  on  February  18.  An  amendment  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Roblin,  leader  of  the  conservative  opposition, 
calling  for  a  six  months^  ^^ hoist"  to  the  second  reading, 
was  defeated,  March  17,  by  a  vote  of  53  to  5.  Mr.  Fare's 
amendment,  favoring  separate  schools  and  condemning 
the  ^^ settlement,"  was  also  voted  down  by  34  to  3;  where- 
upon the.  second  reading  was  passed  without  division. 
The  third  reading  was  carried  March  24. 

The  by-elections  have  so  far  generally  strengthened  the 
position  of  the  Laurier  government,  and  seem  to  indicate 
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that  the  great  body  of  moderate  Catholics  approve  of  the 
premier's  attitude  when  he  declares  himself  determined  to 
*^show  to  the  world  that  Catholicism  is  compatible  with 
the  exercise  of  liberty  in  its  highest  acceptation/' 

On  February  4,  the  conservatives  were  defeated  in  Soutli  Brant 
and  North  Ontario;  but  in  East  Simcoe,  Mr.  W.  H.  Bennett  (con.)  re- 
tained his  seat,  though  with  a  majority  reduced  from  246  to  about 
125.  In  South  Brant,  Mr.  Henry  (con.)  lost  the  seat  to  which  he  had 
been  elected  last  June  with  a  majority  of  91-  it  was  carried  by  Mr. 
C.  B.  Heyd  (lib.)  by  a  majority  of  about  380.  In  North  Ontario,  Mr. 
Duncan  Graham  (patron-lib.)  defeated  Mr.  McLeod  (con.)  by  thirty- 
two  votes:  at  the  election  last  June,  Mr.  Graham  had  been  defeated 
by  Mr.  McGillivray  (con.),  on  a  recount, by  a  majority  of  one. 

At  the  by-election  in  Bonaventure,  Que.,  about  March  18,  M- 
Guite  (lib.)  was  elected  by  a  majority  500  stronger  than  that  accorded 
at  the  last  election  to  his  liberal  predecessor.  He  had  refused  to  obey 
a  command  from  Bishop  Blais  of  Rimouski  that  be  should  sign  a  dec- 
laration stating  that  he  would  not  support  the  school  "settlement." 
His  refusal  was  on  the  ground  that  his  signature  would  be  tanta- 
mount to  renunciation  of  his  rights  as  a  citizen. 

On  February  21,  a  by-election  for  the  Manitoba  legislature  was 
held  in  St.  Boniface,  a  constituency  composed  entirely  of  Roman 
Catholic  voters.  Archbishop  Langevin  took  an  active  part  in  the 
campaign.  The  vacancy  was  caused  by  the  resignation  of  Hon.  J.  E. 
Prendergast  (independent  lib.).  Mr.  J.  B.  Lauzon  (con.)  captured  the 
seat,  defeating  Mr.  S.  A.  D.  Bertrand  (lib.)  by  388  to  208, 

On  February  15  was  published  an  opinion  by  Hon.  Ed- 
ward Blake  expressed  in  correspondence  with  the  solicitor- 
general,  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  as  to  the  significance  of  the  de- 
cision handed  down  by  the  imperial  privy  council  in  Janu- 
ary, 1895  (Vol.  5,  p.  150). 

Mr.  Blake  says,  in  substance,  that  it  is  a  complete  misapprehen- 
sion to  think  that  the  privy  council  ordered  the  discontinued  schools 
to  be  restored;  and  is  further  of  the  opinion  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment has  no  power  whatever  to  deal  with  the  taxes  of  Manitoba  or  to 
allocate  any  money  to  Catholic  or  separate  schools.  An  amicable  ar- 
rangement on  the  lines  of  the  proposal  of  the  Manitoba  government, 
he  thinks,  would  be  much  more  advantageous  from  every  point  of 
view  to  the  Catholic  minority  than  any  remedial  bill  could  possibly  be. 

Mr.  J.  Walton,  Q.  C,  the  legal  adviser  of  the  leading 
Catholic  bodies  in  England,  concurs  in  the  opinion  given 
by  Mr.  Blake. 

The  Dominion  Parliament. — The  eighth  parlia- 
ment of  the  Dominion  assembled  for  its  second  session 
March  25.  The  principal  leglislative  measures  of  the  ses- 
sion were,  as  usual,  foreshadowed  in  the  speech  from  the 
throne,  and  some  of  them  were  introduced  before  the  end 
of  March. 

The  Tariff. — The  most  important  bill,  however — that, 
embodying  the  tariff  proposals  of  the  new  liberal  govern- 
ment— was  not  introduced  until  April  22,  so  that  its  full 
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consideration  belongs  to  another  quarter.  Throughout 
the  recess,  a  committee  of  ministers  travelled  through  every 
province  endeavoring  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with 
the  wishes  of  diiferent  sections  and  the  possibilities  of 
tariff  reform.  The  indications  were  that,  while  there 
should  be  some  reduction  of  individual  protective  duties, 
the  new  bill  would  move  only  very  cautiously  in  the  di- 
rection of  altering 
conditions  vitally 
affecting  existing  in- 
dustries; and  that  the 
general  tendency 
would  be  to  observe 
the  necessities  of  rev- 
oiuie,  to  lighten  the 
ijurdens  on  the  export 
industry,  and  to  de- 
velop the  connection 
])ctvveen  the  markets 
OL  Canada  and  those 
o!"  the  rest  of  the  Brit- 
ish empire. 

Reciprocity  w  i  t  h 
the  United  States. — 
The  liberal  hopes  for 
a  treaty  of  reciprocity 
with  the  United  States 
on  the  basis  of  mutual 
concessions,  have  been 
for  the  present  aban- 
doned. The  tendency 
of  fiscal  policy  in  the 
United  States,  as  em- 
bodied in  the  Dingley 
bill  (p.  78),  promises  no  relief  to  Canadian  trade.  Con- 
sequently the  remissions  to  be  made  in  Canadian  rates  will 
be  granted  as  far  as  possible  to  goods  of  which  the  princi- 
pal import  is  from  Great  Britain.  Canada  will  look  else- 
where than  across  her  southern  border  for  a  market  for 
her  goods,  and  will  possibly  retaliate  by  discriminating 
against   American  products. 

In  accordance  with  the  policy  of  the  liberals,  over- 
tures were  made  by  Canada,  looking  to  a  reciprocity  ar- 
rangement; but  they  met  with  no  encouragement.  Early 
in  February  Sir  Eichard  Cartwright,  minister  of  trade 
and  commerce,  and  Hon.  L.  H.  Davies,  minister  of 
marine  and  fisheries,  visited  Washington  to  confer  with 
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the  republican  leaders  on  the  matter.  They  had  been 
preceded  in  January,  by  Messrs.  Charlton  and  Farrar  in 
an  unofficial  capacity.  The  leading  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  a  reciprocity  agreement  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada  are  these : 

1.  The  sentiment  in  the  United  States  in  favor  of  protecting 
American  markets  by  granting  admission  to  them  at  specially  advan- 
tageous rates  only  on  condition  of  equivalent  special  concessions 
abroad.  This  is  particularly  the  case  along  the  entire  northern 
boundary  as  regards  farm  products  generally  and  lumber. 

2.  The  inability  of  Canada,  under  her  present  relations  to  the 
empire,  to  conclude  any  treaty  which  shall  not  conserve  British 
or  imperial  interests.  Mr.  Dingley,  chairman  of  the  ways  and  means 
committee  of  the  American  house  of  representatives,  expresses  his 
own  view  on  this  point  as  follows  : 

"It  would  be  iftipracticable  to  make  any  satisfactory  treaty  or  arrange- 
ment for  commerciaU feci prt)city  between  the  United  States  and  Canada,  unless 
Great  Britain  should  friva^  [tlife  latter  the  privilege  of  imposing  preferential 
duties  in  favor  of  certain  mal^ufactures  of  the  United  States." 

Canada  cannot  discriminate  against  Great  Britain;  and  the  United 
States  can  hardly  allow  her  to  become,  as  it  were,  a  "back  door" 
through  which  British  manufactures  might  be  shipped  under  special 
rates  of  duty  into  American  markets. 

3.  The  general  dissatisfaction  in  the  United  States  with  the 
operation  of  the  Marcy-Elgin  reciprocity  treaty  of  1854,  the  advan- 
tages of  which  are  felt  to  have  been  almost  wholly  on  the  side  of 
Canada. 

4.  The  resentment  felt  in  the  United  States  at  the  policy  of  the 
Dominion  governmetit  in  regard  to  the  fisheries  question,  which 
policy  has  been  uniformly  sustained  by  Great  Britain. 

5.  The  general  conviction  among  American  public  men  that 
Canada  neither  will  nor  can  grant  concessions  which  would  be  an 
equivalent  for  those  sought  by  her. 

There  are  many  manufactured  articles  in  regard  to  which  Canada 
might  lower  duties',  or  abolish  them  altogether,  and  in  regard  to  which 
Great  Britain  does  not  compete  with  the  United  States,  such  as  sew- 
ing machines,  firearms,  pig  and  bar  iron,  axles  and  springs,  loco- 
motives and  other  engines,  paper,  printing  machines  and  presses, 
gray  cotton  and  cotton  jeans,  clocks  and  watches,  brass  goods,  car- 
riages and  sleighs,  drugs  and  chemicals,  glass,  boots  and  shoes, 
harness  and  saddlery,  refined  petroleum,  paints,  oils,  rubber  goods, 
furniture,  electrical  apparatus,  etc.  These,  it  was  thought  by  the 
liberal  leaders,  might  form  a  basis  upon  which  to  ask  for  concessions 
from  the  United  States  ;  but  Mr.  Dingley  is  reported  as  saying  that 
most  of  these  articles  are  already  freely  exported  from  the  United 
States  into  Canada,  and,  so  far  as  many  of  them  are  concerned, 
American  manufacturers  already  virtually  control  the  Canadian 
market. 

Still  other  concessions  on  the  part  of  Canada  have  been  suggested 
as  a  basis  of  negotiation — such  as  an  extension  of  privileges  to  Ameri- 
can fishermen  in  Canadian  waters,  a  modification  of  policy  in  regard 
to  wrecking  on  the  Great  Lakes,  an  adjustment  of  relations  in  regard 
to  alien  labor  and  other  matters  of  difference,  co-operation  with  the 
United  States  in  deepening  the  St.  Lawrence  route  from  Duluth  to 
tide  water,  joint  control  of  the  canals,  etc.  There  is,  however,  but 
little  disposition  in  the  United  States  to  extend  further  privileges  to 
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Canada  except  on  conditions  to  which  Canada  cannot  assent.  She 
will  not  surrender  to  Americans  the  practical  control  of  her  markets 
for  manufactures ;  nor  could  she,  if  she  would,  do  more  in  this  re- 
gard than  invite  Americans  to  compete  in  her  markets  on  equal  terms 
with  British  manufacturers. 

The  Francliise  Bill. — A  bill  abolishing  the  present 
franchise  act  and  adopting  for  the  election  of  members 
of  the  commons  the  franchises  of  the  several  provinces, 
was  introduced  by  Solicitor-General  Fitzpatrick  on 
March  29. 

The  main  object  of  reverting  to  the  provincial  lists,  is  to  avoid 
expense.  About  $1,141,000  had  been  spent  in  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Dominion  franchise  act.  Under  the  new  law  the  Do- 
minion voters'  lists  are  to  be  the  same  as  those  of  the  provinces,  with 
the  addition  that  officers  and  men  of  the  Northwest  Mounted  Police 
and  of  the  permanent  force  are  disfranchised. 

The  Superannuation  Bill. — A  bill  providing  for  the 
retirement  of  civil  service  employes  was  introduced,  March 
30,  by  Hon.  William  Mulock,  postmaster-general. 

Under  the  old  superannuation  act,  officers  dying  received 
nothing  ;  but,  if  retired  after  having  contributed  to  the  superannua- 
tion fund  for  ten  years  or  more,  they  received  an  annuity  for  the  rest 
of  their  lives.  It  is  now  proposed  to  abolish  this  law  in  respect  to 
three  classes  of  employes  :  (1)  new  appointees  ;  (2)  those  who  have 
contributed  nothing  to  the  fund  ;  (3)  those  who  have  contributed  for 
less  than  ten  years.  In  no  case  will  these  hereafter  be  retired  on 
annuity  ;  but  the  amount  paid  in  by  each  official  of  the  last  class  will, 
with  interest  at  5  per  cent  per  annum  compounded  half-yearly,  be 
credited  to  him  in  the  fund  provided  under  the  new  system.  Here- 
after the  retiring  allowance  of  officials  will  be  provided  by  an  assess- 
ment of  5  per  cent  of  their  salaries,  which  will  be  retained  by  the 
government  and  will  bear  interest  at  5  per  cent  per  annum  com- 
pounded half-yearly.  The  fund  so  created  will  be  paid  to  the  official 
on  retirement,  or  to  his  heirs  in  the  event  of  his  death. 

Under  this  system  the  retirement  of  officials  will  cost  the  country 
practically  nothing. 

The  St.  Lawrence  Canals. — An  announcement  of  great 
importance  to  Western  producers  and  to  business  interests 
generally,  first  indicated  in  the  speech  from  the  throne 
and  later  made  definitely  in  the  house  by  Hon.  A.  G.  Blair, 
minister  of  railways  and  canals,  is  to  the  effect  that  the 
work  of  deepening  the  St.  Lawrence  canals  uniformly  to 
fourteen  feet  will  be  pushed  to  completion,  if  possible,  by 
the  spring  of  1899.  Another  proposed  increase  of  facili- 
ties for  interior  transportation  is  the  extension  of  tLj  Inter- 
colonial railway  to  Montreal;  and  it  is  further  announced 
that  the  government  has  arranged  a  complete  system  of 
cold  storage  accomodation  at  creameries,  on  railways,  at 
ports,  and  on  steamers,  by  which  perishable  products  can 
be  preserved  at  the  desired  temperature  during  the  whole 
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journey  from  the  point  of  production  to  Great  Britain. 

These  various  measures,  it  is  thought,  will  harmonize 
effectually  with  the  policy  of  increasing  Canadian  com- 
merce with  the  mother  country. 

Miscellaneotis. — Parliament  will  be  asked  to  authorize 
the  taking  of  a  plebiscite  on  the  question  of  prohibition 
(Vol.  6,  p.  G60). 

Alien  labor  bills  in 
retaliation  for  similar 
measures  adoj)ted  in 
the  United  States  were 
introduced  in  the  com- 
mons, March  2  9,  by 
Mr.  Cowan  (lib.)  of 
Essex  and  Mr.  Taylor 
(con.)  of  South  Leeds. 

The  Ontario 
Legislature.^  ^A^ 
Ne  20  Speaker. — T  h  e 
third  session  of  the 
eighth  legislative  as- 
sembly of  Ontario  was 
opened  February  10 
by  Sir  0.  S.  Gzowski, 
K.  C.  M.  G.,  acting  in 
the  absence  through 
sickness  of  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor Kirk- 
patrick.  The  choice 
of  a  speaker  was  an 
occasion  of  more  than 
usual  interest  and  sig- 
nificance owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  person  upon  whom  the  choice  fell  by  the 
unanimous  suffrage  of  the  members  of  all  parties  in  the 
assembly — M.  Alfred  Evanturel,  representing  the  constitu- 
ency of  Prescott — had  come  to  be  recognized  as  the  lead- 
ing representative  of  the  French  race  in  the  province. 
The  nomination  was  made  by  the  premier,  Hon.  A.  S. 
Hardy,  and  was  seconded  by  James  E.  Stratton  (lib.)  of 
AVest  Peterborough.  Mr.  J.  P.  Whitney  of  Dundas,  the 
new  leader  of  the  conservative  opposition,  also  spoke  of 
the  nomination  in  terms  of  highest  approval.  M.  Evan- 
turel has  already  won  golden  opinions  in  the  fulfilment  of 
his  duties  as  speaker;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  his  ap- 
pointment will  do  much  to  harmonize   the  French  and 
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English  races  in  eastern  Ontario,  whose  differences,  in  re- 
cent years,  have  been  too  strongly  accentuated. 

EvANTUUEL,  Hon.  Francis  Eugene  Alfred,  new  speaker  of 
the  Ontario  legislature,  has  represented  the  county  of  Prescott  in  the 
assembly  for  about  ten  years.  He  was  graduated  at  Laval  University, 
LL.B.,  and  is  a  lawyer  by  profession.  His  father  was  a  member  of 
the  government  of  1862,  the  first  minister  of  agriculture  in  Canada, 
and  is  credited  with  practically  laying  the  foundations  of  what  is  now 

the  department  of  agri- 
culture. M.  Evanturel  has 
a  thorough  command  of 
the  English  tongue,  is 
endowed  with  remarkable 
gifts  as  a  public  speaker, 
.and  is  counted  in  the  fore- 
most rank  of  debaters  in 
the  house.  For  some  time 
he  was  connected  with  the 
public  service  at  Ottawa, 
and  there  became  familiar 
with  the  procedure  of  par- 
liament and  the  rules  of 
debate. 

The  Budget. — Mr. 
Harcourt,  provincial 
treasurer,  submitted 
the  annual  budget, 
February  18. 

Receipts  last  fiscal 
year,  excluding  $177,730 
realized  from  the  sale  of 
annuities,  aggregated  $3,- 
812,940.  Of  this,  $925,263 
came  from  crown  lands, 
woods,  and  forests.  Liquor 
licenses,  3,182  in  number, 
yielded  $268,172,  as 
against  $270,809  from  3,- 
276  licenses  issued  the  preceding  year.  Succession  duties  brought  in 
$152,000:  the  total  receipts  from  this  source  of  revenue  since  1892 
have  been  $648,000.  Public  institutions  added  $146,000,  an  increase 
of  $41,000  over  1895. 

Expenditures  aggregated  $3,703,379,  as  against  $8,758,595  in 
1895;  $8,842,505  in  1894;  $8,907,145  in  1893;  $4,068,257  in  1892;  and 
$4,158,159  in  1891.  More  than  one-fifth  of  the  total  revenue  of  the 
province,  was  spent  for  education,  the  amount  being  $702,569,  as 
against  $693,042  in  1895;  $684,559  in  1894;  and  $662,520  in  1893. 
The  maintenance  of  public  institutions  cost  $796,567,  or  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  total  revenue. 

The  Mining  Liceiise. — Under  authority  of  an  order-in- 
council  of  January  7,  the  department  of  crown  lands  is- 
sued on  February  17,  to  J.  K.  Kerr,  Q.  C,  of  Toronto; 
James  Reid  of  London,  Eng.,  formerly  of  Toronto;  and 
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Lieutenant-Colonel  William  Engledue  of  Surrey,  Eng.,  a 
^Micense  of  occupation  ^^  granting  to  a  company  to  be 
formed  by  these  men  the  exclusive  right  for  three  years  to 
explore,  and  to  acquire  property  rights  in,  a  large  tract  of 
the  mineral  lands  of  Ontario.  The  tract  comprises  64,000 
acres,  and  is  in  two  blocks,  one  of  44,000  acres  in  the  re- 
gion north  of  Rainy  lake,  the  other  of  20,000  acres  in  the 
Lake  of  the  Woods 
district. 

The  proposed  capital 
of  the  company  is  $250,- 
000.  It  is  at  once  to  enter 
upon  the  work  of  explor- 
ing and  determining  the 
mineral  value  of  vacant 
lands  of  the  crown  in  the 
region  mentioned;  and  has 
the  exclusive  right  for 
three  years  to  purchase  or 
lease  such  areas  of  these 
lands  as  may  be  found 
valuable,  and  to  develop 
them  or  sell  them  to  com- 
panies or  private  individ- 
uals. In  the  first  year 
$30,000  is  to  be  expended 
in  exploration  and  de- 
velopment; in  the  second, 
$40,000;  and  in  the  third, 
$50,000.  As  security  to 
the  government,  the  com- 
pany deposits  for  two  year6 
$30,000  to  the  credit  of 
the  commissioner  of  crown 
lands,  which  will  be  for- 
feited absolutely  in  de- 
fault of  expenditures  as 
above  stated  during  the 
first  two  years.  One-half 
this  sum  w411.  be  refunded  in  case  the  company  surrenders  its 
rights  in  either  one  of  the  blocks  of  territory  within  two  years; 
and  the  whole  amount,  or  such  part  of  it  as  may  be  requisite,  will 
be  applied  to  the  rental  or  the  purchase  money  of  such  mining  prop- 
erties as  the  company  may  take  up. 

Some  of  the  advantages  which  are  expected  to  result  from  the 
unusual  procedure  of  the  government  in  granting  such  a  license,  are 
indicated  in  the  following  passages  from  the  report  of  the  assistant 
commissioner  of  crown  lands  and  the  director  of  mines: 

'  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  work  of  this  company,  if  successful,  will 
stimulate  exploration  and  development  all  around  the  vicinity  where  its  opera- 
tions are  carried  on.    *    *    * 

•'  As  to  the  benefits  which  will  accrue  from  the  operations  of  the  company 
m  Ontario,  there  are  many,  beyond  merely  proving:  the  mineral  value  of  the 
areas  examined.  The  formation  of  such  a  company  in  England  will  ffive  our 
prold-bearing  regions  a  standing  which  they  have  not  hitherto  reached,  and, 
should  the  operations  of  the  company  prove  successful,  great  interest  will  no 
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doubt  be  awakened  in  the  mining  capabilities  of  the  province.  The  company 
will  give  employment  to  a  large  number  of  men  in  exploration;  and  later  on  it 
will,  if  successful,  be  the  means,  directly  or  indirectly,  of  providing  work  for  a 
large  number  of  miners  and  laborers  and  markets  for  the  produce  of  the  farm. 
Such  a  company,  surrounded  by  conditions  and  regulations  which  will  oblige  it 
to  perform  its  compact,  will  be  an  object-lesson  in  exploring  on  a  large  scale 
such  as  this  country  has  never  seen."    *    *    * 

The  License  Laio. — The  bill  known  as  the  Harcourt 
license  bill,  introduced  on  February  25,  passed  its  second 
reading  on  the  night  of  March  30.  The  organized  tem- 
perance bodies  denounce  it  as  a  failure  to  conform  to  the 
sentiment  of  the  country  and  to  carry  out  the  pledges  of 
the  government. 

A  formal  movement  by  way  of  protest  was  begun  February  26, 
when  officials  of  the  Dominion  Alliance,  the  W.  C.  T,  U.,  the  Sons 
of  Temperance,  the  Royal  Templars,  the  Good  Templars,  and 
many  other  temperance  workers,  met  and  issued  a  call  for  a  special 
provincial  conference  in  Toronto  on  March  11  respecting  the  pro- 
posed law.  Pursuant  to  the  action  of  this  conference,  a  delegation  of 
about  500  waited  upon  the  premier  on  March  16,  to  protest  against 
the  proposed  bill.  Mr.  Hardy  made  a  vigorous  reply  in  defense  of 
the  government,  intimating  that  the  powers  of  the  province  had  to 
be  carefully  considered  in  any  legislation  enacted. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  on  January  1,  1894,  a  plebiscite  in  the 
province  gave  a  majority  of  over  81,000  in  favor  of  prohibition,  and 
that  subsequently  Sir  0.  Mowat,  the  then  premier,  promised  prohibi- 
tory legislation  as  far  as  the  jurisdiction  of  the  province,  when  ascer- 
tained, should  permit,  and  such  legislation  could  be  made  effective 
(Vol.  4,  p.  174).  Mr.  Hardy,  on  becoming  premier  in  July  last  year 
(Vol.  6,  pp.  408,  661),  adhered  to  the  policy  of  his  predecessor.  .At  a 
convention  of  temperance  workers  held  in  Toronto  the  same  month, 
a  draft  of  twenty- three  proposed  amendments  to  the  provincial  liquor 
law  was  drawn  up,  which  draft  was  recommended  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  government  in  November. 

Of  the  changes  asked  for,  the  Harcourt  bill  grants  definitely  only 
two,  namely  the  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  liquor  to  minors,  and  the 
abolition  of  saloons,  the  latter  to  go  into  full  operation  in  May,  1899. 
It  is  proposed  to  issue  tavern  licenses  in  the  ratio  of  three  for  the  first 
1,000  of  population  and  one  for  each  subsequent  600:  this,  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  bill  point  out,  will  increase  the  number  of  licenses  be- 
yond the  limit  already  fixed  by  many  municipalities,  such  as  Toronto, 
Hamilton,  and  London,  though  it  will  reduce  the  total  number  in  the 
province  by  about  five  per  cent.  Bar-rooms  in  rural  places  are  to  be 
closed  at  10  p.  m.,  and  in  cities  and  towns  at  11  p.  m.  The  request 
for  power  to  be  given  a  majority  of  electors  to  prevent  the  renewal 
of  licenses,  has  been  dealt  with  by  a  proposition  to  prevent  such  re- 
newal by  a  petition  of  three  fifths  of  the  electors,  on  condition  that  it 
must  only  be  effective  in  places  that  the  license  commissioners  by 
resolution  declare  to  be  residential  localities,  and  that  the  licenses 
shall  not  be  disturbed  for  more  than  a  year  after  the  petition.  Club 
selling  is  not  to  be  interfered  with.  The  powers  of  municipalities, 
enjoyed  for  nearly  forty  years,  of  limiting  the  number  of  licenses  to 
be  issued  in  any  year,  are,  under  the  new  law,  not  to  be  exercised 
oftener  than  once  in  three  years.  Increased  restrictions  are  placed 
upon  sales  by  druggists. 
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The  Patrons  of  Industry. — The  sixth  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  Grand  Association  of  Patrons  of  Industry  was 
held  in  Toronto,  February  23-5. 

A  motion,  introduced  by  Mr.  J.  L.  Haycock,  was  adopted,  pro- 
testing against  any  government  aid  to  the  proposed  Crow's  Nest  Pass 
railway.  The  Toronto  Globe,  we  might  note  in  passing,  is  also  op- 
posed to  construction  of  the  road  by  the  Dominion  government. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Wm.  McCrae,  seconded  by  Mr.  Haycock,  it 
was  unanimously  resolved  to  open  the  doors  of  the  order  to  all  comers 
except  members  of  combines. 

It  was  also  decided,  by  a  vote  of  twenty-nine  to  eighteen,  not  to 
put  a  prohibition  plank  in  the  patron  platform;  but  sympathy  was  ex- 
pressed with  the  "  principles  involved  in  the  restriction  of  the  liquor 
traffic." 

C.  A.  Mallory  of  Coburg  and  T.  0.  Currie  of  Strathroy  were  re- 
elected grand  president  and  vice-president  respectively. 

Cattle  Quarantine. — A  new  quarantine  agreement  was 
negotiated  by  the  American  secretary  of  agriculture  and  the 
Canadian  minister  of  agriculture,  providing  for  a  removal 
of  many  of  the  restrictions  upon  the  shipment  of  cattle 
across  the  lines.  Canadian  cattle  are  now  admitted  to  the 
United  States  without  having  to  undergo,  as  was  formerly 
the  case,  a  ninety  days^  quarantine.  The  agreement  went 
into  force  February  1,  and  has  stimulated  trade  in  Cana- 
dian stock,  notably  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Business  Failures. — Bradstreefs  shows  a  record  of 
683  failures  in  Canada  during  the  first  three  months  of 
1897,  as  against  781  for  the  same  period  of  1896.  Assets 
amount  to  11,866,963,  and  liabilities  to  $4,819,345,  as 
compared  with  assets  of  $2,345,494  and  liabilities  of 
$5,753,586  a  year  ago. 

Mineral  Production. — A  report  from  the  Geological 
Survey  reviews  the  mineral  production  of  the  Dominion 
for  1896  in  substance  as  follows: 

The  value  of  the  total  production  is:  Metallic,  $8,039,640;  non- 
metallic,  115,087,665;  estimated  for  products  not  returned,  $500,000; 
total,  $23,627,305.  This  shows  an  increase  of  $1,627,305  over  1895; 
of  $2,727,305  over  1894;  and  of  no  less  than  $11,627,305  over  1886. 

The  quantities  and  values  of  the  metallic  products  in  1896  were 
as  follows: 


Gold 

Silver,  oz.. 
Nickel,  lbs. 
Copper,  lbs 


iper.  It 

d,lbs. 

Iron  ore,  tons. 


Quantity. 


3,205,343 
3,500,000 
9.385,556 
24,199,977 
88,206 


Value. 


$2,810,206 

2,147,589 

1.155.000 

1,021,148 

721,384 

184.313 


The  increases  shown  in  this  list,  as  compared  with  1895, 
Gold,  $899,306;  silver,    1,429,660  oz.;  copper,  596,394  lbs.; 


were: 
lead. 
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1,124,085  lbs.  Nickel  showed  a  decrease  of  388,535  lbs.,  and  iron 
ore  of  14,591  tons.  The  gain  in  the  precious  metals,  lead,  and  copper, 
was  due  to  the  British  Columbia  mines. 

The  most  important  of  the  non-metallic  products  is  coal,  of 
which  3,743,234  tons  were  mined,  an  increase  of  229,738  tons  over 
1895;  the  gain  coming  entirely  from  the  Nova  Scotia  mines,  as  Brit- 
ish Columbia  showed  a  decrease. 

Miscellaneous. — On  the  afternoon  of  February  11, 

fire  broke  out  in  the 
upper  story  of  the 
western  block  of  the 
parliament  buildings 
at  Ottawa.  The  work 
of  the  firemen  was 
handicapped  by  frozen 
hydrants  and  lack  of 
water -pressure,  and 
the  flames  spread  over 
almost  the  entire  roof. 
Some  old  records  were 
burned,  but  most  of 
the  valuable  papers 
were  removed.  The 
upper  story  of  the 
block  was  built  almost 
wholly  of  wood,  and 
will  be  replaced  with 
a  modern  fire-proof 
structure.  Much  dam- 
age was  done  to  the 
offices  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  building  by 
smoke  and  water. 
The  loss  is  estimated 
w,t  $100,000,  on  which  there  was  no  insurance;  but  it  will 
cost  probably  $250,000  to  replace  the  old  structure  with  a 
modern  roof.  The  fire  continued  to  break  out  at  intervals 
until  the  evening  of  February  12.  Assistance  to  the  Ottawa 
firemen  was  sent  from  Montreal  and  from  Hull. — The 
origin  of  the  fire  is  involved  in  some  obscurity.  According 
to  one  theory  it  was  due  to  over-heated  steam  pipes  beneath 
the  floor  in  the  public  works  department;  according  to  an- 
other, it  was  started  by  a  match  or  cigar-stump  carelessly 
thrown  away  by  some  smoker. 

On  January  15  the  election  of  Hon.  Hugh  John  Mac- 
donald,  M.  P.  for  Winnipeg,  Man.,  was  declared  void  ow- 
ing to  illegal  action  by  one  of  his  agents.  Mr.  Macdon- 
ald  has,  on  the  unanimous  invitation  of  the  conservative 
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members  of  the  Manitoba  legislature,  consented  to  lead 
the  opposition  in  that  province. 

On  January  6  the  Ursuline  Convent  and  School  of 
Our  Lady  of  Lake  St.  John  were  totally  destroyed  by  fire, 
and  seven  of  the  sisters  perished  in  the  flames.  The 
loss  on  the  buildings  is  estimated  at  175,000;  insurance, 
about  $12,000. 

On  January  26,  a  Canadian  Pacific  express  train,  from 
Halifax  for  the  Pacific  coast,  running  over  the  Intercolo- 
nial tracks,  was  derailed,  presumably  owing  to  a  broken 
rail,  at  Palmer's  Pond,  near  Dorchester,  N.  B.,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  the  engine,  plunged  over  a  seventy-five 
foot  embankment.  A  postal  clerk  and  one  female  pass- 
enger were  killed  outright,  and  about  a  score  of  people 
more  or  less  injured,  among  the  latter  being  Hon.  F.  W. 
Borden,  minister  of  militia. 

On  January  12,  the  sentence  of  death  passed  upon 
Michael  J.  Brennan  for  the  murder  of  Mr.  Strathy  in 
Barrie,  Ont.,  (Vol.  6,  pp.  172,  904),  was  commuted  to 
imprisonment  for  life. 

On  January  26  a  fire  of  unknown  origin  destroyed  the 
finest  business  block  in  Shelburne,  Ont. 

Early  on  the  evening  of  March  23,  heavy  shocks  of 
earthquake  were  felt  at  Montreal,  Que.,  and  at  other 
points  in  the  valleys  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  lower  Ottawa. 

NEWFOUNDLAND. 

The  cod  fishing,  in  spite  of  hopeful  anticipations 
caused  by  the  success  of  a  few  fishing  vessels  early  in 
the  season,  has  turned  out  a  great  disappointment.  This, 
taken  in  connection  with  the  low  market  for  fish,  portends 
considerable  distress  to  the  islanders.  At  the  end  of  March 
it  was  announced  that  the  government  had  decided  to  en- 
force the  act  which  prohibits  French  fishermen  from  St. 
Pierre  taking  bait  in  Newfoundland  waters,  the  aim  being 
to  prevent  as  far  as  possible  further  competition  from  the 
bounty-fed  products  of  the  French  fisheries.  Eetaliation 
by  the  French  along  the  west  shore  may  follow. 

THE  WEST  INDIES. 

Porto  Rico. — As  announced  in  our  last  number  (Vol, 
6,  p.  908),  the  queen  regent  of  Spain,  at  the  opening  of  the 
year,  signed  a  decree  putting  into  effect  in  Porto  Eico  a 
scheme  of  administrative  reforms  along  lines  adopted  by 
vote  of  the  cortes  on  March  15,  1895. 
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These  reforms  provide  that  the  island,  while  yet  remaining  one 
province,  shall  be  divided  into  two  regions.  Each  region  supplies  six 
deputies,  and  in  each  is  a  delegate  of  the  governor  of  the  island,  to 
facilitate  his  excellency's  operations.  There  is  also  an  administrative 
council,  consisting  of  the  leading  officials  of  the  island,  together  with 
six  deputies  and  six  councillors,  nominated  by  royal  decree.  The 
function  of  this  council  is  to  advise  only  in  all  questions  relating  to 
economy  and  internal  administration. 

The  provincial  deputation  controls  public  works,  postal  and  tele- 
graphic communications  by  land  and  water,  agriculture,  industry  and 
commerce,  immigration  and  colonization,  public  instruction,  and 
sanitation.  In  the  governor's  office  is  instituted  a  special  local  ad- 
ministrative subdepartment,  to  draw  up,  render,  and  audit  the  annual 
accounts. 

All  agricultural  matters  are  subject  to  the  sanction  of  the  gov- 
ernor, who  retains  his  existing  secretarial  office. 

The  autonomists  of  the  island,  early  in  February,  sig- 
nified by  the  issue  of  a  manifesto  their  dissatisfaction  with 
this  scheme  of  reforms,  and  intimated  that  they  would  re- 
fuse to  vote  at  the  coming  municipal  elections,  in  which 
the  reforms  were  to  be  first  practically  applied.  This  de- 
termination they  held  to  generally,  with  the  result  that  at 
the  elections  on  February  18,  which  passed  off  without 
disorder,  the  conservatives  won  a  sweeping  victory. 

The  refusal  of  the  autonomists  to  vote,  does  not  neces- 
sarily imply  that  they  demand  severance  of  political  re- 
lations with  Spain.  They  seek  a  broader  measure  of  home 
rule  than  that  granted,  but  apparently  do  not  think  of  re- 
signing their  right  to  send  delegates  to  the  Spanish  cortes. 

On  the  recommendation  of  an  autonomist  commission 
which  had  been  appointed  to  visit  Spain  to  advocate  a 
broad  measure  of  home  rule,  it  was  decided  at  a  general 
meeting  of  the  party  in  the  island,  by  a  vote  of  79  to  17, 
on  February  14,  to  form  a  coalition  with  the  liberal  party 
of  Spain,  with  Seflor  Sagasta  as  leader.  A  determined 
minority  protested  against  this,  but  in  vain. 

'  CENTRAL  AMERICA. 

Guatemala. — A  revolutionary  disturbance  occurred 
toward  the  end  of  January.  A  band  of  about  seventy-five 
filibusters,  it  is  reported,  under  a  leader  named  Tribanino, 
crossed  the  border  from  Salvador,  and  did  some  plunder- 
ing, but  were  promptly  captured.  The  serious  economic 
condition  of  the  country  due  to  drains  upon  the  resources 
of  the  people  through  high  imposts  of  taxes  for  extensive 
public  improvements,  is  mentioned  as  a  chief  cause  of  the 
discontent. 

On  March  15  a  national  exhibition  was  opened  in 
Guatemala  city,  the  capital,  by  President  Barrios,  in  the 
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presence  of  a  vast  crowd  including  many  foreigners, 
among  them  being  Rear- Admiral  Beardslee  and  the  officers 
of  the  United  States  cruiser  Philadelphia,  It  is  expected 
that  the  exhibition  will  remain  open  till  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember, except,  possibly,  for  a  short  time  during  the  rainy 
season.  Ninety-two  premiums,  ranging  from  $100  to 
$5,000,  besides  gold  and  other  medals,  are  open  to  compe- 
tition. The  president  has  aided  the  exhibition  in  every 
way  in  his  power;  and  in  commemoration  of  its  opening 
sent  to  the  assembly  for  approval  a  decree  granting  a  gen- 
eral amnesty  to  all  banished  political  offenders,  and  reduc- 
ing by  one- third  the  terms  of  imprisonment  of  various 
criminals.  It  is  hoped  that  the  exhibition  will  result  in 
starting  a  revival  of  business  prosperity. 

In  view  of  the  approaching  election  for  president,  the 
political  situation  is  complicated.  There  are  said  to  be 
seven  candidates  in  the  field;  and  a  reform  of  the  consti- 
tution by  congress  is  contemplated,  which  will  make  the 
present  chief  executive  eligible  for  another  term. 

Nicaragua. — Early  in  February,  President  Zelaya  is- 
sued a  decree  granting  complete  amnesty  to  all  partici- 
pants in  the  rebellion  which  broke  out  in  February,  1896 
(Vol.  6,  pp.  173,  413),  and  also  to  those  implicated  in  the 
conspiracy  of  last  September  (Vol.  6,  p.  666).  The  de- 
cree also  recognizes  the  duty  of  the  state  to  repay  the 
forced  loans  taken  from  citizens  during  the  war. 

SOUTH  AMERICAN  REPUBLICS. 

Argentina. — The  heirs  of  Baron  Hirsch,  the  late 
Jewish  banker  of  Paris,  are  extending  the  scheme  of  He- 
brew colonization  in  Argentina:  a  large  tract  of  land  has 
been  purchased  in  Entre  Eios,  on  which  many  families 
will  be  settled  forthwith. 

Immigration  from  Italy  is  growing  at  a  rapid  pace  : 
most  of  the  105,000  immigrants  of  the  year  1896  were 
from  that  country. 

It  is  estimated  that  last  year  the  government  expended 
11,000,000  (in  depreciated  paper  currency,  of  course)  for 
the  extermination  of  locusts,  but  without  any  visible  or 
appreciable  effect  on  the  swarming  hosts  of  the  destroying 
plague. 

The  government  of  the  republic  having  issued  an  order 
last  October  to  the  Eiver  Plate  Telegraph  Company  to 
cease  from  collecting  overcharges  on  telegrams  carried 
over  the  company's  lines,  and  the  company  (an  Englisli 
one)  having  paid  no  regard  to  the  decree,  the  company's 
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service  at  Buenos  Ayres  was  stopped  by  the  government 
January  31,  and  was  so  to  remain  till  the  obnoxious  rates 
were  reduced. 

Brazil.— The  revolt  of  "fanatics''  in  Bahia  (Vol.  6, 
p.  909)  was  still  unsuppressed  at  the  end  of  the  first  quar- 
ter of  1897.  The  rebels  were  found  strongly  intrenched 
at  Canados  in  that  state  early  in  February,  awaiting  an 
I  attack  by  the  government  troops.  The  government's  plan 
at  the  time  was  to  surround  the  rebels  with  troops  drawn 
from  all  the  states  coterminous  with  Bahia,  and  to  attack 
the  fanatics  simultaneously  from  all  sides.  The  govern- 
ment was  in  possession  of  information  that  the  chief  of 
the  fanatics,  Antonio  Conseilheiro,  was  receiving  large 
sums  of  money  from  the  Brazilian  monarchist  committee 
in  Paris. 

Of  Conseilheiro  and  his  army  of  5,000  men  we  have 
an  account  in  the  N.  Y.  Herald  of  February  7:  judgment 
of  its  correctness  may  be  suspended  till  the  "  fanatics  " 
have  opportunity  to  speak  for  themselves. 

First,  then,  tlie  movement  is  one  of  blind  religious  fanaticism. 
The  leader  styles  himself  "the  Good  Jesus."  So  far  the  fanatic 
bands  have  been  invincible:  before  their  charge  the  troops  of  the  re- 
public have  fled,  and  the  rebels  are  to-day  complete  rulers  of  the 
region  in  which  their  strongholds  are  estatjlished.  In  the  state  of 
Bahia,  the  most  populous  of  the  states  of  Brazil,  having  almost 
3,000,000  inhabitants,  these  tumultuary  bands  spread  ruin  and  deso- 
lation everywhere.  Murder  and  rapine  are  their  pastime,  and  the 
population  of  Brazil  are  in  panic  fear.  The  Italian  residents  have 
offered  to  raise  a  legion  for  the  suppression  of  the  revolt.  The 
Catholic  Church,  like  the  monarchist  committee,  is  charged  with 
complicity  in  the  insurrection,  but  no  proof  of  the  allegation  is 
offered.  Indeed  it  is  extremely  improbable  that  the  clergy  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  Brazil  would  approve  the  designs  of  a  fanatic  who 
claims  for  himself  divine  titles,  and  calls  his  lieutenants  his 
*'  Twelve  Apostles." 

A  tragic  story  no  whit  inferior  in  horrors  to  that  of  (Edipus  is 
woven  around  the  name  of  Conseilheiro:  truly  the  chief  actor  in  so 
awful  a  drama  might  well  be  haunted,  waking  or  sleeping,  by  dire 
hallacinations,  Conseilheiro  slew  his  own  mother,  taking  her  to  be 
his  wife's*  paramour.  It  was  the  mother  herself  who  had  planted 
suspicion  in  his  mind.  His  wife  was  faithful;  his  mother  was  per- 
sonating the  paramour.  So  runs  the  story:  it  may  account  for  any 
violence  of  passion,  any  extravagance  of  insanity  in  Conseilheiro : 
it  does  not  account  for  the  fanaticization  of  a  considerable  part  of 
the  people  of  the  opulent  state  of  Bahia. 

The  incidents  of  the  insurrection  during  the  quarter, 
as  reported  by  the  press,  were  as  follows  :  February  19, 
defeat  of  bands  of  fanatics  in  two  encounters  with  the 
government  troops;  February  21,  a  force  of  police  and 
military  had  an  encounter  with  strong  bands  of  fanatics 
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in  the  state  of  Minas:  the  fanatics  used  dynamite  with 
success;  yet  they  retreated  in  good  order  over  the  border 
into  Bahia;  March  7  a  government  force  was  ambushed 
by  the  fanatics  and  almost  annihilated.  The  commander 
of  the  troops  and  many  officers  were  killed,  the  wounded 
numbered  200.     The  artillery  was  left  on  the  field. 

There  was  intense  excitement  in  Eio  de  Janeiro  on 
receipt  of  this  news,  and  the  residences  and  business 
places  of  merchants  were  mobbed.  Martial  law  was  pro- 
claimed in  the  state  of  Bahia.  A  force  of  6,000  infantry 
and  cavalry  was  ordered  to  the  seat  of  the  rebellion.  At 
the  war  department  the  rebels  were  then  estimated  to 
number  15,000.  The  rebellion  was  spreading  into  the 
state  of  Minas.  The  latest  intelligence  fully  confirmed 
the  first  report  of  the  disaster  of  March  7. 

A  joint  commission  appointed  by  the  governments  of 
Brazil  and  Venezuela  for  delimitation  of  the  boundaries 
between  the  two  countries,  began  their  labors  in  January. 

In  the  middle  of  January  the  Peruvian  minister  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro  formally  submitted  to  the  president  of 
Brazil  the  question  of  determining  finally  the  boundaries 
of  Bolivia  and  Peru. 

Chile. — The  population  statistics  for  1895  show  a  very 
considerable  decline  in  the  numbers  of  the  people  from 
1885.  It  is  believed  that  the  returns  for  1885  were 
faulty :  but,  after  due  allowance  made  for  errors  and 
overenumeration,  the  true  decrease  would  seem  to  be 
not  less  than  40,000.  The  prolonged  unsatisfactory  con- 
dition of  mining  no  doubt  has  caused  miners  to  emigrate 
to  the  more  prosperous  districts  of  the  Argentine  Eepul)- 
lic.     The  present  population  of  Chile  is  2,983,359. 

The  downfall  of  the  ministry,  believed  to  be  impend- 
ing in  the  crisis  of  December  (Vol.  6,  p.  910),  was  averted 
by  the  radical  vote  in  the  chamber,  January  18.  To  re- 
move all  cause  for  charging  the  government  with  inter- 
ference in  elections,  the  policy  of  the  administration  was 
to  be  one  of  absolute  inaction  in  the  March  elections; 
the  government  officials  in  all  districts  were  to  abstain 
from  all  manner  of  interference  with  the  voters.  The 
report  of  the  minister  of  finance  for  the  calendar  year 
1896  showed  a  surplus  of  cash  on  hand  amounting  to 
1,295,754  pesos  over  the  budget  estimate. 

In  the    determination  of  the  boundary  line  between 
Chile  and   Argentina,  difficulties   may  arise   out   of   the 
pretensions  of  Peru  to  sovereignty  over  the  provinces  she" 
lost  to  Chile  in  the  last  great  war. 
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In  the  March  elections  for  representatives  and  for 
municipal  officers,  the  conservatives  lost  ground.  The 
Balmacedist  faction,  on  the  other  hand,  made  large  gains 
both  in  the  congress  and  in  the  municipal  boards. 

Uruguay.  —The  insurgents  still  held  the  field  through- 
out the  first  quarter  of  the  year.  In  January  the  govern- 
ment admitted  that  the  situation  was  grave.  In  the 
beginning  of  February  many  prominent  officers  of  the 
army  were  arrested,  charged  with  attending  a  conference 
of  enemies  of  the  administration.  Extraordinary  precau- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  taken  against  an  invasion  by  revo- 
lutionists from  Brazil;  but  toward  the  end  of  the  month 
official  intelligence  was  received  of  formidable  bands  of 
revolutionists  having  come  down  across  the  Brazil  border. 
On  March  2,  3,000  men  were  reported  to  be  advancing  on 
Cerro  Largo;  the  national  police  force  was  defeated  in  an 
encounter  at  Solio  Chico.  A  state  of  siege  was  proclaimed 
at  Montevideo,  March  4;  and  orders  were  issued  for  mobi- 
lization of  the  army  of  the  republic.  All  telegraph  wires 
into  Montevideo  were  cut,  March  5.  The  force  under 
General  Saraiva,  believed  to  have  crossed  the  border  from 
Eio  Grande  do  Sul,  was  estimated  at  4,000  men;  and  it 
would  be  strongly  reinforced  by  the  White  party  as  it 
advanced.  Important  towns  were  giving  aid  and  comfort 
to  the  revolutionists.  The  revolutionists  under  arms  were 
estimated  by  the  government  at  7,000  men.  When 
Saraiva  with  his  army  should  have  made  a  juncture  with 
the  insurgent  forces  south  of  the  Eio  Negro,  a  combined 
attack  was  to  be  made  on  Montevideo.  Three  victories 
over  rebel  forces  were  reported  toward  the  end  of  March; 
but  a  few  days  later  the  government  was  startled  by  news 
that  Generals  Lamas  and  Saraiva,  with  6,000  rebels  were 
in  hot  pursuit  of  2,500  federals  under  General  Munez. 
The  rebels  had  captured  the  town  of  Artigas,  and  were  col- 
lecting duties  on  goods  entering  the  country  from  Brazil. 
The  government  of  Brazil  had  sent  troops  to  the  Uru- 
guayan frontier  to  intercept  bands  of  revolutionists  from 
crossing  into  Uuruguay;  but  the  revolutionists,  it  would 
seem,  had  already  crossed. 

In  view  of  the  unsettled  state  of  the  country,  the 
European  capitalists  who  had  been  negotiating  with  the 
government  for  the  construction  of  important  harbor 
improvements  at  Montevideo,  gave  notice  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  that  action  would  be  postponed  till 
a  more  convenient  time. 
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The  crops  were  in  a  most  unpromising  condition  early 
in  March.  Nothing  seemed  to  have  escaped  tlie  ravages 
of  the  locusts,  except  fruit.  The  loss  in  the  wheat  crop, 
it  is  estimated,  would  be  from  twenty  to  fifty  per  cent-; 
and  Indian  corn  was  faring  still  worse  than  wheat. 
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GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

Parliamentary  Proceedings. — The  Queen's  Speech. 
— Parliament  reassembled  on  January  19. 

The  queen's  speech  referred  to  the  conferences  of  the  six  ambas- 
sadors at  Constantinople  on  the  Turkish  question  as  still  in  progress; 
mentioned  a  further  advance  of  British  and  Egyptian  forces  up  the 
Nile  as  in  prospect;  expressed  gratification  at  the  probable  settlement 
of  the  Venezuela  dispute  and  at  the  arrangement  of  a  general  arbi- 
tration treaty  with  the  United  States;  alluded  to  the  repression  of  the 
rebellion  in  Matabeleland;  reported  the  appointment  of  a  commission 
to  inquire  into  the  West  Indian  sugar  industry;  promised  to  bring 
before  parliament  measures  for  the  relief  of  the  Indian  famine,  and 
to  apply  most  stringent  measures  to  end  the  plague  at  Bombay. 
Assurance  was  given  that  in  the  estimates  to  be  submitted  provision 
would  be  made  for  defense  of  the  empire.  A  bill  was  promised  for 
maintenance  of  voluntary  schools,  one  in  the  interest  of  working 
people  who  suffer  from  accidents,  one  for  improved  water  supply  of 
London,  and  one  to  establish  a  board  of  agriculture. 

The  opening  debate  on  the  speech  was  dull  except  as 
enlivened  by  Sir  William  Harcourt's  sharp  touches  on  un- 
just Irish  taxation,  on  the  proposed  compromise  on  edu- 
cation, and  on  Lord  Salisbury's  Armenian  policy. 

The  Political  Situation. — If  the  four  seats  vacant  were 
filled  politically  as  before,  the  conservative  alliance  would 
number  408  votes  (conservatives  337,  liberal  unionists  71). 
The  opposition  would  number  262  (liberals  180,  anti-Par- 
nellites  70,  Parnellites  12).  Thus  the  government  ma- 
jority would  be  146;  and  it  may  exceed  this,  as  the  Irish 
vote  can  no  longer  be  counted  steadily  on  the  liberal  side. 

Five  days  before  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Liberal  Federation,  its  published  programme  was  inter- 
preted in  some  quarters  as  discarding  the  principle  of 
Irish  legislative  home  rule.  At  the  meeting  on  March  18 
the  president  explicitly  declared  that  this  principle  had 
not  been  and  could  not  be  discarded.  The  general  ex- 
pectation, however,  is  that  Irish  affairs  will  scaroely  hold 
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their  former  prominence  in  the  thought  and  effort  of  the 
liberal  party. 

On  January  18  the  liberal  peers  elected  the  Earl  of 
Kimberley  to  succeed  the  Earl  of  Kosebery  as  leader  of  the 
party  in  the  house  of  lords. 

Kimberley,  Earl  of,  was  born  in  1826.  He  was  graduated  at 
Eton  and  at  Oxford.  He  has  long  been  prominent  in  public  life.  In 
1853  he  was  under-secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs;  he  has  since 
been  envoy  to  Russia,  lord- lieutenant  of  Ireland,  secretary  of  state 
for  the  colonies,  secretary  of  state  for  India,  lord  president  of  the 
council,  and  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs.  His  portrait  ap- 
pears on  page  36. 

The  Education  Bill. — In  the  commons  through  the 
first  fortnight,  debate  was  lethargic.  The  education  bill 
was  introduced  on  February  1,  not,  as  is  usual  with  such 
bills,  by  the  minister  of  education.  Sir  John  Gorst,  but 
by  Mr.  Balfour,  leader  of  the  house.  The  bill  has  a  sim- 
plicity which  sets  it  in  contrast  with  the  elaborate  and 
complicated  education  bill  of  last  year  (Vol.  6,  pp.  180, 418). 

It  deals  chiefly  with  the  denominational  voluntary  schools,  re- 
lieving them  from  payment  of  rates  (local  taxation),  granting  tliem 
from  the  national  treasury  a  special  aid  of  five  shillings  per  child  in 
attendance,  and  practically  abolishing  the  former  aid  limit  of  seven- 
teen shillings  and  six  pence;  in  this  last  respect  alone  do  board  schools 
share  in  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 

On  February  6  the  bill  was  carried  through  its  initial 
stage  by  use  of  closure.  To  the  unionist  objection  that 
justice  required  provision  for  the  necessitous  board  (un- 
denominational) schools  also,  Mr.  Balfour  replied  with 
promise  of  a  measure  dealing  with  them. 

On  February  16  the  bill  passed  its  second  reading  by 
a  majority  of  205  in  a  house  of  505  members.  The  report 
stage  with  its  delay  was  avoided  by  unflinching  refusal  to 
permit  any  amendment.  Toward  the  end  of  March  the 
bill  passed  its  last  stages  in  committee,  and  was  expected 
to  be  approved  in  the  house  of  lords  in  the  following 
week. 

This  measure  has  been  a  theme  of  bitter  public  con- 
troversy. No  bill  taxing  the  general  public  for  support  of 
schools  that  teach  doctrines  rejected  by  a  majority  of  the 
people,  or  even  by  a  large  minority,  can  fail  to  excite  dis- 
agreeable contention.  This  bill  avoids  the  curious  compli- 
cation of  principles  which  made  the  Gorst  bill  of  last  year 
so  awkward  in  the  handling  by  either  friend  or  foe;  but  it 
is  considered  by  its  opponents  as  distinctly  reactionary, 
'*  putting  back  the  clock  of  time:^'  thus  it  betokens  an 
era  of  acrimonious  debate.  Most  of  the  grant  in  aid  will 
go  to  the  schools  of  the  Church  of  England  and  of  the 
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Roman  Catholic  Church:  the  Wesleyan  schools,  though 
nominally  entitled  to  share,  practically  will  receive  very 
little.  The  other  large  denominations  receive  no  aid,  as 
they  firmly  believe  that  in  schools  supported  by  public 
money  religious  teaching  should  avoid  sectarianism  and  be 
strictly  limited  to  the  simple  common  Christianity. 

There  is  denunciation  of  the  bill  among  nonconform- 
ists and  members  of 
the  liberal  party ;  there 
is  also  dissatisfaction 
among  eminent  con- 
servatives, especially 
those  whose  residence 
is  in  communities 
where  excellent  board 
schools  have  long  been 
faithfully  maintained 
by  the  local  taxpayers. 
Points  in  the  measure 
which  draw  severe 
criticism  are:  its  dis- 
crimination in  with- 
holding aid  from 
board  schools,  while 
forcing  the  communi- 
ty to  aid  denomina- 
tional schools  by  re- 
lieving from  local 
taxes  the  property  of 
those  schools;  neglect 
of  measures  to  ensure 
that  the  new  grant 
shall  increase  the  effi- 
ciency or  improve  the  appliances  of  instruction;  the  ex- 
clusion of  Scotland  and  Ireland  from  a  share  in  the  financial 
aid;  and,  perhaps  most  questionable  of  all,  the  introduction 
into  the  educational  system  of  a  new,  awkward,  and  uncer- 
tain element,  the  federation  or  grouping  of  the  denomina- 
tional schools,  as  virtually  transferring  the  control  of  the 
education  department  to  the  diocesan  association. 

Irish  Affairs. — The  over  taxation  of  Ireland  recently 
brought  to  light  (Vol.  6,  p.  915)  was  a  prominent  theme 
of  discussion  through  the  quarter.  That  the  poorest  of 
the  three  kingdoms  should  for  years  have  been  paying  one- 
eleventh  of  the  total  revenue  while  its  just  proportion  was 
only  one-twentieth,  furnished  Ireland  with  a  rallying  cry 
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which  at  first  seemed  likely  to  bring  the  warring  factions 
into  some  unity  of  action  and  to  compel  the  British  gov- 
ernment to  some  measures  of  financial  relief.  The  Irish 
landlords,  chiefly  conservatives,  furthered  the  agitation 
by  attacking  the  government  for  its  land  bill  of  189G, 
which  had  largely  reduced  their  rentals.  But  the  pros- 
pect early  in  February  of  a  united  Ireland  vanished  by 

the  middle  of  March. 
On  March  12  the  gen- 
eral Irish  conference, 
proposed  by  John 
Redmond  for  unity  of 
action  on  financial  re- 
forms, ended  in  an 
utter  failure  to  recon- 
cile the  divergent  in- 
terests. Four  or  five 
factions  were  devel- 
oped as  insisting  on 
recognition  and  on 
practically  indepen- 
dent action,  or  rather 
a  quasi  leadership^ 
two  factions  of  the 
Irish  conser  vati  ves 
such  as  Colonel 
Saunderson  and  of  the 
u  n  i  0  n  i  s  t-co  n  s  e  r  V  a- 
tives;  and  three  fac- 
tions of  the  national- 
ists, distinguished  as 
Healyites,  Dillonites, 
and  Redmondites. 
The  government,  under  pressure  to  deal  with  the  un- 
just taxation,  appointed  a  commission  on  financial  rela- 
tions, whose  sessions  began  early  in  March.  The  home 
rulers  generally  refused  to  serve  on  it,  viewing  the  ques- 
tion as  already  well  understood,  and  the  commission  as 
merely  part  of  a  policy  of  delay.  The  government  is 
under  pressure  also  from  the  other  extreme,  as  indicated 
by  a  large  delegation  of  Irish  land-owners  headed  by  the 
Duke  of  Abercorn  and  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry,  who 
visited  Lord  Salisbury  with  urgent  presentation  of  their 
grievances  due  to  the  recent  lowering  of  land  rentals. 

The  Case  of  Edward  J.  Ivory.— On  January  12  the 
grand  jury  in  London  returned  a  true  bill  against  Ivory^ 
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alias  Edward  Bell,  of  New  York,  who  was  arrested  in  Glas- 
gow last  September  on  charge  of  concern  in  a  dynamite 
conspiracy  (Vol.  6,  pp.  674,  922).  The  case  when  brought 
to  trial  came  to  a  sudden  end  in  the  collapse  of  the  prose- 
cution. The  solicitor-general,  on  January  20,  addressed 
the  court  saying  that  the  authorities  had  found  that  there 
was  absolutely  no  evidence  against  the  prisoner  on  the 
main  charge,  and  sug- 
gesting that  the  minor 
charges  be  not  pro- 
ceeded with.  The 
justice  concurred,  and 
directed  the  Jury  to 
return  a  verdict  of  not 
guilty.  The  prisoner 
was  immediately  dis- 
charged. 

The  case  remained 
a  mystery.  Ivory  is 
still  suspected.  One 
theory  is  that  the  po- 
lice were  in  league 
with  Tynan  and  Kear- 
ney, who  also  were 
accused  of  the  same 
conspiracy.  Another 
theory  is  that  the  gov- 
ernment were  afraid 
that  to  proceed  with 
the  trial  would  sacri- 
fice the  life  of  the  de- 
tective Jones,  the  chief 
witness  against  Ivory. 

The  Pacific  Cable. — Tlie  commission  on  a  British 
Pacific  cable  (Vol.  5,  p.  921;  Vol.  6,  pp.  198,  425,  916) 
reported  in  January.  The  report  has  not  been  published, 
but  its  main  features  are  known. 

The  project  lias  an  important  place  in  Mr.  Chamberlain's  broad 
policy  for  the  empire.  The  cable  stretching  from  Vancouver,  B.  C, 
to  Australia,  is  to  be  entirely  a  British  enterprise;  its  ends  on  British 
soil;  its  mid-ocean  station — if  it  have  one — on  a  British  island;  its 
making  and  laying  a  British  enterprise;  its  construction,  operation, 
and  mapagement  to  be  by  the  British  government.  The  money  will 
be  provided  by  the  imperial  and  colonial  governments;  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  they  will  jointly  operate  it  as  a  part  of  the  imperial  postal 
telegraph  system — giving  of  course  the  first  preference  to  govern- 
ment business,  then  meeting  the  demands  of  British  trade  in  the  hands 
Vol.  7.— 13. 
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of  British  subjects,  and  then,  probably,  admitting  citizens  of  friendly 
countries  to  its  use. 

Its  length  will  exceed  7,100  nautical  miles.  Its  cost  will  be  about 
$9,500,000.  Its  capacity  will  be  eighteen  words  a  minute  between 
England  and  Australia,  with  a  charge  to  the  general  public  of  75  cents 
a  word.  It  is  computed  that  at  these  rates  the  annual  saving  to  Britain 
and  Australia  will  amount  to  $1,000,000,  while  the  cable  will  pay  for 
itself  in  twenty  years. 

The  scheme  has  been  committed  to  the  various  govern- 
ments for  consideration.  Their 
approval  is  fully  expected.  The 
purpose  is  to  begin  construction 
this  year,  and  to  put  the  cable 
in  operation  before  the  end  of 
the  century.  The  enterprise  is 
in  its  whole  design  admirable, 
and  promises  the  very  highest 
practical  utility.  The  question 
is  being  asked  why  the  United 
States  is  making  no  similar 
effort  to  gain  its  share  of  the 
vast  trade  now  rising  on  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific. 

Sex  in  Education. — The 
SIR  JOSEPH  LISTER,  BART.,  Dis-  strugglc  of  kst  vcar  at  Oxford 
TiNomsHED  BRITISH  SCIENTIST.  ^^^  Cambridge  Uuiversitics  on 
behalf  of  the  women  who  study  and  pass  examinatioiis, 
that, they  may  also  be  granted  the  degree  such  as  other 
students  receive  (Vol.  6,  p.  185),  has  been  renewed  at  Cam- 
bridge. On  March  1  the  syndicate  appointed  to  consider 
the  question  reported  by  a  vote  of  nine  against  four,  recom- 
mending— not  the  admission  of  women  to  membership  in 
the  university,  which  would  give  them  a  share  in  its  gov- 
ernment— but  that  the  degree  of  B.A.  be  conferred  by 
diploma  on  women  who  have  passed  examination  for  final 
honors  after  residence  of  nine  terms,  and  that  such  women 
may  in  due  course  proceed  to  the  degree  of  M.  A.  The  re- 
port favors  also  giving  power  to  the  university  to  grant 
honorary  degrees  in  arts,  laws,  letters,  science,  and  music, 
to  women  recommended  for  such  degrees  by  the  council 
of  the  senate. 

It  is  expected  that  this  recommendation  will  meet  bit- 
ter opposition,  but  it  is  expected  also  that  it  will  be  adopted 
by  the  university.  The  question  involved  is  not  as  to 
woman's  rights  politically,  but  as  to  her  rights  naturally 
and  morally — whether  she  shall  be  refused  the  degree  to 
which  bv  examination  and  residence  she  is  entitled. 
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The  Glasgow  Taxation. — It  was  stated  (Vol.  6,  p. 
920)  that  taxation  for  municipal  purposes  had  disappeared 
in  Glasgow,  its  place  being  supplied  from  the  profits  on  the 
tramway  lines  to  which  the  city  had  recently  extended  its 
ownership.  For  this  statement  reliance  was  placed  on  an 
authority  which  has  since  acknowledged  it  a  mistake.  The 
municipal  tax  continues;  but  a  special  tax  during  the  last 
ten  years  to  enable  the  city  to  rebuild  its  slum  district,  was 
practically  abolished  last  year,  as  the  expense  for  contin- 
ued work  in  that  line  is  now  met  by  the  city's  profits  on 
the  1,000  dwellings  which  it  has  built  and  owns. 

Lady  Scott  Sentenced.— At  the  Old  Bailey,  in  Lon- 
don, on  January  7,' Lady  Maria  Selina  Scott  pleaded  guilty 
of  having  criminally  libelled  her  daughter's  husband. 
Earl  Russell.  In  court  the  next  day,  in  reply  to  the  judge, 
she  said  that  she  was  willing  to  accept  any  punishment,  as 
all  that  she  had  done  was  in  defense  of  her  darling  daugh- 
ter. The  judge,  before  sentencing  her  and  the  two  other 
prisoners,  addressed  them  for  half  an  hour,  being  repeat- 
edly interrupted  by  Lady  Scott,  who  at  last  exclaimed: 
*'For  goodness  sake,  let  me  have  my  sentence.  I  am  only 
a  woman."  The  judge  sentenced  her  to  eight  months  im- 
prisonment without  hard  labor. 

Enthroning  the  Archbishop. — On  January  8  the 
Canterbury  cathedral  was  the  scene  of  an  impressive  cere- 
monial, the  enthronement  of  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Frederick 
Temple  as  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  primate  of  all 
England.  The  great  assembly  included  12  bishops  and 
350  clergymen.  The  solemn  grandeur  of  the  event  was 
marred  for  a  moment  as  the  procession  of  ecclesiastical  and 
civic  officials  with  the  military  entered  the  cathedral  doors, 
by  the  outcry  of  an  excited  ritualist  named  Greenwood: 
^^Both  the  ceremony  and  the  archbishop  are  frauds."  As 
the  disturber  resisted  all  attempts  to  quiet  him,  he  was 
arrested  by  the  police. 

Banquet  to  Mr.  Bayard. — This  farewell  compli- 
ment to  the  United  States  ambassador,  and  through  him 
to  his  country,  was,  according  to  traditional  usage,  under 
the  charge  of  the  lord  mayor  of  London  at  the  Mansion 
House.  Its  date  was  March  2.  The  London  Times  speaks 
of  the  assembly  as  one  '^  not  often  surpassed  as  a  repre- 
sentative gathering  of  all  that  is  most  distinguished,  in- 
fluential, and  characteristic  in  the  public  life  of  these  is- 
lands, *  *  *  in  fact  a  microcosm  of  English  society." 
The  expansion  of  the  English-speaking  communities  was 
a  theme  which  had  prominence  in  the  address  of  Mr.  Bayard. 
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of  Lord  Peel,  late  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons,  and 
of  Lord  Salisbury,  prime  minister.  It  is  well  known  that 
Mr.  Bayard  has  been  to  all  England  the  most  universally 
admired  and  beloved  of  ambassadors;  and  beyond  question 
the  expressions  of  unusual  regret  at  parting  with  him  were 
most  sincere.  The  occasion  also  may  indicate  the  increas- 
ing regard  for  the  United  States  among  the  higher  classes 
of  Great  Britain  in  recent  years. 

New  Year's  Honors. — In  the  long  list  of  these  there 
are  few  names  which  will  command  general  attention  in 
this  country.  The  list,  however,  is  headed  by  the  name 
of  one  known  throughout  the  civilized  world  as  a  bene- 
factor of  the  human  race:  Sir  Joseph  Lister,  president 
of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
is  raised  to  the  peerage  of  the  United  Kingdom.  List- 
erism,  a  name  for  the  antiseptic  method  of  surgery,  desig- 
nates probably  the  most  beneficent  contribution  of  science 
to  the  healing  art  in  modern  times. 

LABOR  INTERESTS. 

Hamburg  Hock  Strike. — The  great  strike  among 
the  dock  laborers  of  Hamburg,  Germany,  which  began 
last  November  (Vol.  6,  p.  923),  finally  collapsed  in  Janu- 
ary of  the  present  year,  the  men  failing  to  better  their 
condition  in  the  least.  Even  before  the  end  of  the  year, 
it  will  be  remembered,  there  were  defections  from  the 
strikers^  ranks,  and  the  struggle  showed  signs  of  weaken- 
ing. The  chief  cause  of  their  ultimate  failure,  however, 
was  lack  of  funds. 

A  bad  state  of  feeling  continued  among  the  men, 
which  culminated  on  February  9  in  a  bitter  fight  between 
some  of  those  who  had  been  on  strike  and  the  police. 
Revolvers  and  sabres  were  freely  used.  The  disturbance 
was  not  quelled  until  the  police  were  reinforced  and  two 
men  had  been  killed  and  about  nineteen  wounded,  among 
the  latter  being  five  policemen.  Ninety-one  of  the  rioters 
were  arrested. 

A  Labor  Academy. — Steps  have  been  taken  to  organ- 
ize a  ^' labor  academy  "in  Bohemia,  as  a  central  educa- 
tional institution  for  the  laboring  class. 

Its  main  object  will  be  to  give,  in  the  shortest  possible  time, 
sucb  a  broad  theoretical  education  as  every  educated  man,  especially 
an  intelligent  laborer,  should  possess.  Heretofore  the  cultural  side 
of  the  organized  labor  movement  has  been  chiefly  political ;  but  now 
it  is  proposed  to  elevate  this  side  of  the  labor  movement  and  deepen 
the  moral  tone  of  the  political  movement.      Special  stress  will  be  laid 
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upon  the  artistic  elements  in  education.      Women  are  to  be  admitted 
upon  a  perfect  equality  with  men  to  all  departments. 

Not  the  laboring  classes  only,  but  the  whole  nation  will  reap  the 
benefit.  The  cultural  and  spiritual  life  of  the  people  will  be  raised, 
and  objectiona^ble  distinctions  of  caste  will  tend  to  disappear  through 
the  development  of  mutual  understanding  and  sympathy  among  the 
various  classes. 

The  academy  is  the  outgrowth  of  an  idea  which  origi- 
nated in  1891,  when  various  labor  leaders  and  editors 
began  to  recognize  the  need  of  an  established  organization 
similar  to  those  existing  in  Norway,  designed  to  fit  lec- 
turers and  editors  for  the  field  of  labor  organization. 

Co-operation  in  Europe. — It  is  in  Great  Britain 
that  the  co-operative  movement  has  achieved  its  greatest 
success. 

The  members  of  co-operative  societies  in  Great  Britain  number 
nearly  1,500,000,  holding  £17.096,538  in  share  capital  and  reserve 
funds,  doing  an  annual  trade  of  nearly  £53,000,000,  and  earning 
thereon  £5,400,000  of  profits.  The  two  wholesale  societies 
of  England  and  Scotland  employ  about  10,000  hands, 
disposing  of  about  £1,000,000  of  funds  of  their  own,  selling 
£13,000,000  worth  of  goods,  sending  abroad  their  own  flotilla  of 
steamers  to  carry  their  merchandise  liome  from  stations,  branches, 
and  depots  scattered  all  over  the  globe,  and  owning  workshops  of 
which  one,  at  any  rate,  employs  no  less  than  2,000  hands  under  one 
roof,  to  manufacture  their  own  wares.  Far  more  than  any  co-opera- 
tive movement  abroad,  British  co-operation  is  specifically  a  working- 
class  movement.  The  great  stores  of  Leeds,  of  Huddersfield,  of 
Woolwich,  of  Leicester,  even  the  big  wholesale  stores  of  England 
and  Scotland,  are  managed  by  genuine  workingmen,  with  great  ad- 
ministrative skill  and  commercial  judgment. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  spread  of  the 
movement  in  England  has  been  only  partial.  It  is  centred  chiefly 
in  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  which  two  counties  alone  account  for 
fully  half  of  the  sales  of  the  wholesale  society,  and  furnish  nearly 
half  of  the  members  of  the  Co-operative  Union,  more  than  half  the 
capital,  and  nearly  half  the  general  trade.  A  distinctive  feature  in 
British  co-operative  production  as  compared  with  continental,  is  that 
British  co-operators  appear  to  have  perceived  more  clearly  than  others 
the  value  or  necessity  of  careful,  systematic  training  for  co-operative 
work. 

In  France,  the  co-operative  movement  presents  a  different  aspect, 
which  is  accounted  for  partly  by  want  of  capital,  but  no  doubt  chiefly 
by  the  peculiarities  of  the  French  race.  They  lack  that  uniformity 
of  tastes,  that  settled  mode  of  living,  and  that  natural  aptitude  for 
trading,  which  make  co-operation  so  easy  for  the  average  Briton.  As 
a  general  thing  they  may  be  said  to  have  a  more  idealistic  conception 
of  CO  operation  than  their  English  brethren,  but  fall  behind  the 
latter  in  the  practical  application  of  their  lofty  theories  to  the  hard 
problems  of  everyday  life.  In  the  higher  grades  of  work  such  as 
may  be  called  artistic,  they  surpass  British  co-operators  in  the  grace- 
ful design  and  perfect  finish  of  their  productions. 

French  co-operators  have  learned  by  sad  experience,  as  have  their 
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English  fellows,  the  absolute  necessity  of  good  leaders,  good  organ- 
ization, and  good  discipline. 

A  questionable  feature  of  co-operation  as  found  in  France,  is  the 
state  aid  given  to  the  movem'ent:  it  tends  to  weaken  the  spirit  of 
self-reliance,  the  essential  basis  of  co-operation. 

The  French  labor  unions  have  hitherto  generally  opposed  the  co- 
operative movement,  but  their  hostility  is  said  to  be  declining.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  French  co-operators  and  the  so-called  social- 
ists have  nothing  in  common. 

GERMANY. 

Duelling. — With  the  opening  of  the  new  year,  the 
emperor  issued  to  commanding  officers  of  army  corps  a 
decree  expressing  his  desire  that  duels  among  officers 
should  be  more  effectively  prevented  than  hitherto,  and 
recommending  the  acceptance  of  friendly  offers  of  recon- 
ciliation "so  far  as  honor  and  propriety  of  conduct  will 
permit.^' 

The  decree  provides  for  the  establishment  of  councils  of  honor, 
to  which  all  disputes  must  be  referred,  and  whose  decision  must  be 
awaited  before  further  action  by  the  disputants  is  taken.  In  case 
of  a  quarrel,  the  parties  must  at  once  inform  the  council  of  honor 
under  whose  jurisdiction  they  fall.  The  council  of  honor  must 
forthwith  investigate  the  case,  and  may  adopt  one  of  three  courses  : — 
(a)  It  may  propose  a  settlement  of  the  diiferences  ;  (b)  it  may  refer 
the  matter  to  a  court  of  honor  ;  or  (c)  it  may  find  that  the  honor  of 
the  parties  cannot  be  considered  to  have  been  affected.  In  the  last 
resort  the  matter  must  be  submitted  to  the  decision  of  the  emperor 
himself.  Should  an  officer  evade  an  appeal  to  the  council  of  honor, 
should  he  anticipate  or  disregard  its  decision,  or  should  he  take  action 
before  the  emperor's  ruling  with  regard  to  the  verdict  of  the  court  of 
honor,  and  challenge  anotlier  officer  or  accept  his  challenge  to  a  duel, 
information  must  at  once  be  laid  before  the  emperor.  Quarrels  be- 
tween officers  and  private  individuals  are  to  be  reported  to  the  council 
of  honor,  and  the  obligation  of  that  council  to  effect  a  compromise 
extends  to  such  cases. 

This  decree  will  no  doubt  to  some  extent  lessen  the 
number  of  duels  arising  of  out  of  really  trifling  and  absurd 
incidents.  That  it  will  entirely  put  a  stop  to  the  practice 
of  duelling,  on  the  other  hand,  is  nowhere  expected.  It  is 
neither  the  emperor^s  intention,  nor  his  wish,  as  visible  in 
the  wording  of  the  decree,  to  prohibit  duelling  altogether, 
for  he  implies  that  an  officer^s  "  honor '^  must  be  rigidly 
maintained. 

The  sentence  of  four  years'  imprisonment  and  dismissal 
from  the  army,  passed  upon  Lieutenant  von  Briisewitz, 
the  officer  who  brutally  murdered  an  unarmed  working- 
man  at  a  cafe  in  Karlsruhe  last  October  (Vol.  6,  p.  926), 
was  annulled  by  the  emperor,  and  a  second  trial  ordered. 
This  resulted^  in  January  of  the  present  year,  in  the  con- 
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viction  of  the  officer  a  second  time,  and  his  sentence  to 
imprisonment  for  three  years  and  twenty  days. 

Centenary  of  William  I. — The  hundredth  anniver- 
sary of  the  birth  of  the  late  Emperor  William  I.  (born 
March  22,  1797  ;  died  March  9, 1888),  was  celebrated  gen- 
erally throughout  Germany  on  March  22  and  23.  In 
Liibeck,  Altona,  Glatz,  Erlangen,  and  Weissenfels,  founda- 
tion stones  for  monuments  were  laid  with  appropriate 
ceremonies;  and  in  Dortmund,  the  first  stone  for  an  Em- 
peror Frederick  monument  was  laid.  In  the  kingdom  of 
Saxony  there  was  a  general  celebration,  decoration,  and 
illumination,  including  special  services  in  all  churches  and 
public  schools.  Eeports  of  similar  tone  came  from  Wiir- 
temberg  and  from  Bavaria.  Great  municipal  celebrations 
were  held  in  Munich  and  Stuttgart. 

In  Berlin  the  celebrations  began  on  Sunday,  March 
21,  with  a  divine  service  attended  by  the  imperial  family 
and  their  guests.  On  Monday  the  national  monument  to 
William  I.  in  the  great  square  before  the  royal  palace,  was 
unveiled  by  the  emperor  with  much  pomp  and  in  the  pres- 
ence of  immense  crowds  of  spectators.  Numerous  decora- 
tions were  conferred  by  the  emperor  in  honor  of  the  occa- 
sion, among  the  recipients  being  the  sculptor  Reinhold 
Begas,  designer  f  the  monument,  who  received  the  grand 
cross  of  the  Order  of  Hohenzollern. 

The  monument,  which  cost  4,000,000  marks,  consists  of  a  semi- 
circular double  colonnade,  with  a  radius  of  44  yards,  abutting  on  the 
water.  Either  extremity  of  the  colonnade  is  surmounted  by  bronze 
triumphal  cars,  with  figures  representing  North  and  South  Germany. 
Within  the  semi-circle  rises  an  equestrian  bronze  statue  of  Emperor 
William  I.,  the  steed  being  led  by  a  beautiful  maiden,  the  Goddess  of 
Peace,  bearing  a  branch  of  palm.  The  total  height  of  the  monument 
is  65|  ft.,  the  equestrian  statue  of  the  emperor  measuring  29i  ft. 

The  emperor  is  on  horseback  in  full  uniform,  with  the  cape  of 
his  great  coat  thrown  back.  In  one  hand  he  holds  a  field  marshal's 
baton. 

The  sides  of  the  pedestal  are  adorned  with  reliefs  of  an  allegor- 
ical character,  the  figures  of  which  are  life-size.  On  the  front  of  the 
pedestal  is  the  inscription  : 

"  William  the  Great,  German  Emperor, 

King  of  Prussia. 

1861—1888." 

On  the  rear  of  the  pedestal  is  inscribed:  **  With  gratitude  and 
faithful  love,  the  German  people." 

The  celebrations  came  to  an  e«d  on  Tuesday,  the  23d, 
the  chief  event  of  the  day  being  a  procession  of  about 
20,000  men  and  women  in  costume,  riding,  and  escort- 
ing many  floats  depicting  life  and  events  of  the  last 
hundred  years. 
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New  Christian  Social  Party. — Christian  Socialism 
so-called,  a  political  movement,  has  arisen  in  recent  years 
from  the  efforts  of  representatives  of  the  church  to  solve 
social  problems  on  the  basis  of  Christian  principles. 
For  some  time  a  Christian  Social  party,  embodying  the 
conservative  religious  elements,  has  been  in  existence 
under  the  ex-court  preacher.  Dr.  Stocker,  of  Berlin. 
But  a  new  party,  open  to  the  union  and  co-operation 
of  the  more  liberal  religious  elements,  has  recently  been 
organized  under  the  leadership  of  Pastor  Naumann, 
editor  of  a  Christian  Social  organ  called  Die  Hilfe. 

At  a  convention  held  in  Erfurt  in  the  latter  part  of 
November,  1896,  and  attended  by  114  delegates  from  the 
chief  ranks  of  educated  Germany,  including  four  women, 
a  programme  was  adopted,  of  which  the  leading  prin- 
ciples are  as  folllows  : 

1.  The  party  is  distinctly  a  national  organization,  and  thus 
antagonizes  the  international  tendencies  of  the  social  democrats. 

2.  The  party  advocates  a  fierce  foreign  policy  and  the  develop- 
ment of  German  trade  abroad  as  of  industry  at  home.  It  also  asks 
for  Continuance  of  the  present  military  system  of  the  country  and 
the  increase  of  the  navy,  as  also  the  establishment  of  colonies 
abroad. 

3.  The  party  recognizes  in  the  emperor  and  in  universal  suf- 
frage the  secret  of  the  stability  of  the  empire,  and  favors  the  polit- 
ical status  quo. 

4.  The  party  favors  the  increase  of  opportunities  for  both  men 
and  women  to  secure  employment,  but  w^arns  against  the  Utopias  of 
the  Marx  theories  of  communism. 

5.  The  party  urges  the  leaders  of  German  civilization  to  take 
an  active  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  workingman,  and  to  aid  in 
the  betterment  of  his  condition. 

6.  The  party  favors  the  improvement  of  the  status  of  women 
admitting  her  to  positions  and  callings  at  present  closed  to  her. 

7.  The  party  recognizes  that  the  spiritual  and  moral  life  of  the 
people  is  based  upoVi  Christianity,  but  that  this  must  not  be  made  a 
party  matter;  and  it  declares  for  tolerance  in  this  regard,  and  asks 
for  the  co-operation  also  of  those  who  are  not  pronounced  advocates 
of  Christianity. 

Miscellaneous. — On  March  13  the  budget  committee 
of  the  Reichstag  refused  extra  credits  asked  by  the  govern- 
ment for  the  building  of  two  new  cruisers,  and  also  refused 
grants  for  the  construction  of  torpedo  boats.  The  action 
of  the  committee  was  fully  confirmed  by  a  decisive  vote  in 
the  Reichstag  on  March  20,  which,  however,  adopted  the 
recommendation  of  the  committee  to  grant  an  extra  credit 
for  one  new  steel-clad  warship. 

A  unique  '^strike"  has  been  inaugurated  by  the  grain 
dealers,  which  has  resulted  in  the  closing  of  the  produce 
exchanges  at  many  important  centres.     Laws  have  recently 
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been  enacted,  embodying  strict  regulations  for  the  preven- 
tion of  gambling  in  stocks,  and  prohibiting  dealing  in  fu- 
tures. The  grain  dealers  accepted  the  law  prohibiting 
time  bargains;  but,  when  a  law  was  passed  requiring  that 
the  farmers  and  miller^  should  be  represented  on  the  gov- 
erning board  of  every  produce  exchange,  the  grain  dealers 
decided  to  boycott  the  exchanges.  They  lay  the  blame 
for  the  obnoxious  legislation  chiefly  upon  the  landed 
gentry,  who,  as  leaders  of  the  agrarian  movement,  are  the 
spokesmen  of  the  agricultural  population. 

FRANCE. 

Tlie  Senatorial  Elections. — The  French  senate, 
which,  when  complete,  consists  of  300  members,  is  elected 
indirectly,  largely  by  delegates  of  the  municipalities  "and 
departments,  the  object  being  to  make  it  a  body  corrective 
of  excesses  wliich  may  develop  in  the  popularly-chosen 
deputies.  One-third  of  the  senators  retire  every  three 
years. 

On  January  3,  1897,  ninety-seven  seats  were  filled.  The 
election  was  hotly  contested  by  the  moderate  republicans, 
the  conservatives,  the  radicals,  and  the  socialists;  and  re- 
sulted in  a  sweeping  victory  for  the  moderate  republicans, 
who  secured  sixty-six  of  the  vacancies.  The  radicals  se- 
cured 16,  the  socialists  3,  and  the  conservatives  12.  The 
monarchists  refrained  from  voting. 

The  special  significance  of  the  republican  victory  lies 
in  the  check  given  thereby  to  revolutionary  assault  upon 
the  present  form  of  government  in  France.  The  radicals 
and  socialists,  led  by  Bourgeois,  Lockroy,  and  others,  had 
sought  to  abolish  the  senate  altogether  or  curtail  its  power, 
and  to  vest  all  governmental  power  in  the  single  chamber 
of  deputies.  Several  times  in  the  last  two  years  they  have 
carried  their  campaign  in  that  direction  so  far  as  to  pro- 
duce a  deadlock  between  the  two  houses  of  the  legislature. 
They  perceived,  however,  that  a  radical  revision  of  the 
constitution  would  be  necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of 
their  purpose;  and,  since  such  revision  could  be  effected 
only  with  the  consent  of  the  senate,  they  set  out  to  gain 
control  of  that  body.  Another  rallying  cry  was  that  of  a 
progressive  income-tax.  But  on  both  these  propositions — 
the  revision  of  the  constitution  and  the  income-tax — the 
radicals  and  socialists  were  signally  defeated  before  the 
country. 

On  January  14  M.  Emile  Loubet  was  re-elected  presi- 
dent of  the  senate;  two  days  previously  M.  Henri  Brisson 
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had  been  chosen  again  as  president  of  the  chamber  of 
deputies. 

Statistics  of  Population.— The  census  taken  last 
year  (Vol.  6,  p.  082),  showed  the  population  of  France  to 
be  practically  stationary  owing  to  the  unusually  low  birth- 
rate prevailing — about  32  in  1,000  annually.  The  death- 
rate  of  France  is  one  of  the  lowest  in  the  world — about  21 
per  1,000;  and  there  are  fewer  emigrants  from  France  than 
from  most  other  European  countries;  but  the  effect  of  these 
conditions  is  counteracted  by  the  abnormally  low  birth- 
rate. Another  significant  feature  of  the  situation  is  that 
the  increase  of  population  is  practically  confined  to  the 
great  cities.  Elsewhere  the  population  is  actually  decreas- 
ing. About  half  of  the  total  increase  of  the  past  five  years 
must  be  credited  to  Paris  alone.  There  are  eighty-seven 
departments.  In  1880  an  increase  of  population  was  re- 
ported in  fifty-eight,  and  a  decrease  in  29;  in  1891,  increase 
in  32,  and  decrease  in  55;  and  in  1890,  increase  in  only  24, 
and  decrease  in  03. 

As  compared  with  Germany,  the  situation  is  startling. 
In  1841  the  two  countries  were  about  equal  in  population. 
Now  Germany  outnumbers  France  by  14,000,000,  and  the 
disparity  is  increasing  yearly.  Again,  in  1873,  the  num- 
ber of  young  men  available  for  military  S6x  vice  was  about 
the  same  in  both.  This  year  Germany  has  450,000  con- 
scripts, and  France  only  330,000. 

ITALY. 

A  general  election  took  place  throughout  Italy  on  March 
'21,  the  result  being  the  return  of  a  large  though  not  homo- 
geneous ministerial  majority,  and  a  renewed  lease  of  power 
for  Premier  di  Eudini.  The  figures,  with  sixty-three 
second  ballots  still  to  be  held,  indicated  that  the  chamber 
would  include  320  ministerialists,  75  opposition,  17  radicals, 
18  socialists.  The  avowed  republicans  and  the  socialists 
made  considerable  gains,  which  causes  the  London  Times 
to  consider  the  general  result  a  distinct  encouragement  to 
to  the  anti-monarchical  forces. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

The  absorbing  topic  of  domestic  affairs  in  Austria  has 
been  the  election,  beginning  March  9,  for  members  of  the 
reichsrath.  Their  net  result  has  been  a  crushing  defeat  of 
the  liberals,  and  a  sweeping  victory  for  the  allied  conserva- 
tives, clericals,  and  anti-Semites.  Only  about  100  German 
liberals  and  social  democrats  will  oppose,  in  the  new  reichs- 
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rath  of  425  members,  the  heterogeneous  groups  of  Chris- 
tian socialists,  clericals,  Czechs,  Poles,  and  feudalists  of 
various  nationalities,  out  of  whom  Count  Badeni  will  con- 
struct his  majority — a  majority  united  only  in  its  antago- 
nism to  liberal  ideas  and  German  ascendancy.  A  remark- 
able feature  of  the  election  was  the  unexpected  numerical 
weakness  of  the  social  democrats. 

The  clericals,  en- 
couraged by  the  re- 
cent victory  in  Vienna 
of  the  conservatives 
and  anti-Semites  (Vol. 
6,  p.  933),  put  forth 
special  efforts  to  ac- 
complish their  object 
of  regaining  control  of 
the  schools,  which, 
under  the  new  educa- 
tional laws,  had  passed 
out  of  their  hands.  A 
manifesto  was  issued, 
signed  by  5  cardinals, 
4  archbishops,  and  26 
bishops,  urging  the 
Catholic  electors  to 
give  their  votes  only 
to  such  men  as  were 
pledged  to  secure  a 
change  in  the  present 
school  system.  The 
German  popular 
party,  on  theother 
hand,  threw  in  their 
lot  finally  with  the 
social  democrats,  aiming  to  solidify  the  German  element 
on  national  lines,  but  without  committing  themselves  to 
distinctively  socialistic  theories. 

The  anti-Semites  polled  an  enormous  vote;  and  in 
Vienna  the  day  was  carried  by  the  Christian  socialist  or- 
ganization, which  is  a  confederation  of  anti-Semites,  ultra- 
montanes,  and  various  other  elements  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  famous  anti-Semite  Dr.  Liiger. 

In  addition  to  the  Red  Cross  and  t!ie  White  Cross  So- 
cieties, there  has  been  established  at  Vienna  the  ^' Green 
Oross/^  an  outgrowth  of  the  Austrian  Alpine  Club. 
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Its  object  is  to  give  succor  to  Alp  climbers  and  excursionists  in 
mountain  regions.  The  intention  is  to  establish  huts  upon  high 
mountains,  and  to  keep  supplies  and  relief  stores,  or  boxes  containing 
articles  apt  to  be  required  in  emergencies,  at  conveniently  located 
points.  Besides  this,  guides  are  to  be  instructed  in  first  aid  to  the 
injured,  and  trained  in  the  application  of  splints  and  antiseptic  dress- 
ings. 

RUSSIA. 

A  great  agitation  was  aroused  in  March  among  the 
university  students  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  especially  among 
members  of  the  Established  High  School  for  Women,  as  a 
result  of  the  reported  suicide  of  Alliss  Vitroff,  a  girl  stu- 
dent who  had  been  confined  for  some  time  in  a  prison  of 
the  fortress.  The  girl  was  arrested  in  the  middle  of 
December  for  being  in  possession  of  political  pamphlets. 
It  was  rumored  among  the  students,  by  persons  closely  ac- 
quainted with  the  girl,  that  her  determination  to  commit 
suicide  was  due  to  insults  and  violence  from  which  she  had 
suffered  at  the  hands  of  an  officer  of  the  prison.  The  story 
told  is  that  she  purposely  set  fire  to  her  blanket  in  the  cell 
and  burnt  herself  to  death.  On  March  16  over  1,000  stu- 
dents were  arrested  at  the  door  of  the  Kazan  cathedral, 
while  endeavoring  to  attend  prayers  for  the  soul  of  the 
dead  girl. 

The  first  official  census  of  the  population  of  the  em- 
pire was  taken  February  10.  With  the  exception  of  a 
special  census  established  by  Peter  the  Great  for  the  serf 
population,  for  purposes  of  taxation  of  their  owners,  and 
continued  at  irregular  intervals  down  to  1858,  there  had 
never  been  a  systematic  enumeration  of  the  people.  All 
figures  heretofore  quoted  have  been  merely  estimates.  The 
figures  of  the  recent  census  are  awaited  with  great  interest. 

PORTUGAL. 

On  February  5  the  cabinet  of  Premier  Hintze  Eobeiro, 
finding  itself  unable  to  grapple  with  the  economic  and 
financial  situation  of  the  country,  resigned.  Senhor  Lu- 
ciano de  Castro  was  at  once  summoned  by  the  king  to  form 
a  new  ministry. 

BELGIUM. 

A  novel  method  of  registration  and  identification  of 
cattle  has  been  adopted  by  the  government  of  Belgium  as 
a  protection  against  the  spread  of  tuberculosis.  A  small 
metal  disk  is  to  be  introduced  into  the  lobe  of  an  animaFs  ear 
and  worn  like  an  earring.    It  presents  a  double  surface,  and 
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on  its  two  sides  a.re  recorded  the  particulars  as  to  its  origin. 
This  mark  is  to  be  carried  in  the  right  ear  for  home-grown 
animals,  and  in  the  left  for  those  imported.  The  govern- 
ment inspector  is  alone  permitted  to  remove  this  brand, 
which,  when  worn  out,  is  returned  to  the  department;  and 
every  keeper  of  cattle  will  be  obliged  to  furnish  to  the  au- 
thorities of  his  commune  a  full  list  of  the  animals  in  his 
possession. 

On  February  2  the  court  at  Oharleroi  granted  a  decree 
of  absolute  divorce  from  his  wife  to  Prince  Joseph  of 
Chimay  and  Caraman  (Vol.  6,  p.  935).  The  prince  was 
appointed  guardian  of  his  children,  the  princess  being  al- 
lowed to  see  them  once  a  month  in  the  presence  of  a  third 
party.  The  princess  agreed  to  pay  costs  in  the  action  and 
75,000  francs  annually  as  alimony  to  the  prince. 

DENMARK. 

A  political  crisis  has  arisen  in  Denmark,  the  prime 
minister.  Baron  de  Reedtz-Thott,  having  drifted  into  a 
conflict  with  both  houses  of  parliament.  The  folkething, 
or  lower  house,  has  a  radical  majority;  and  even  in  the 
conservative  landsthing,  Baron  de  Reedtz-Thott  has  never 
received  that  support  which  M.  Estrup  enjoyed.  Last 
autumn  the  premier  informed  the  folkething  that  he  would 
hand  in  his  resignation  on  the  day  that  a  budget  law  was 
not  approved  of  by  both  houses.  This  was  a  great  concession 
to  the  radicals,  and  made  a  bad  impression  on  the  lands- 
thing.  The  ministry  also  made  advances  to  the  agrarians 
by  instituting  a  special  ministry  for  agriculture,  and  pro- 
posed in  the  folketliing  a  number  of  very  democratic  tax 
reform  bills.  Finally,  a  proposal  was  presented  relating  to 
tlie  control  of  the  trade  in  certain  agricultural  products, 
which  has  met  with  strong  opposition  in  the  landsthing. 

A  special  conflict  has  also  arisen  with  the  folkething 
about  the  budget  law  for  1897-8,  the  premier  threatening 
to  resign.  It  turns  on  a  small  question  of  supply  to  the 
amount  of  203,000  kroner  for  the  Copenhagen  fortifications, 
which  the  folkething  has  refused  to  grant. 

NORWAY  AND  SWEDEN. 

Another  phase  of  the  long-standing  Scandinavian  ques- 
tion has  arisen  as  a  result  of  the  persistent  efforts  of  Nor- 
way to  secure  power  to  negotiate  treaties  of  arbitration 
with  other  powers  for  the  better  protection  of  the  inde- 
pendence and  neutrality  of  the  two  kingdoms  of  the  Union., 
Heretofore  Norway,  having  no  foreign  minister  of  her  own, 
has  been  obliged  to  transact  all  her  diplomatic  business 
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through  the  foreign  ministry  at  Stockholm.  The  storthing 
at  Christiania  has  twice  passed  resohitions  urging  the  gov- 
ernment to  grant  the  reform  mentioned;  and  on  March  3 
decided  by  unanimous  vote  to  appoint  a  committee  to, for- 
mulate proposals  for  the  establishment  of  arbitration  trea- 
ties between  Norway  and  foreign  countries.  The  result  of 
the  approaching  elections  in  Norway  is  awaited  with  much 

interest.  In  the  mean- 
time Sweden  contin- 
ues to  increase  her 
armaments  on  an  un- 
usual scale. 

GREECE. 

Besides  the  inci- 
dents arising  out  of 
the  Greek  interven- 
tion in  Crete,  which 
are  fully  reviewed 
elsewhere  under  the 
heading  '^The  East- 
ern Crisis"  (p.  17), 
the  only  item  of  gen- 
eral interest  during 
the  quarter  was  a 
serious  revolt  in  the 
latter  part  of  January, 
among  the  students  in 
the  university  at 
Athens. 

It  appears   that  Pro- 
M.  EMiL  STANG,  CONSERVATIVE  EX-PREMiEK      fessoF  Galvanl,  who  is  the 
OF  NORWAY.  most  eminent  surgeon  in 

Greece,  had  incurred  the  enmity  of  the  medical  students  by  requir- 
fng  what  they  thought  excessive  clinical  work.  During  one  of  his 
«iemonstrations,  and  while  a  critical  operation  was  being  performed 
upon  a  female  patient  (who,  it  might  be  said  in  passing,  afterward 
•iied),  the  students  persistently  interrupted  the  professor,  stirring  up 
such  a  dust,  that,  recognizing  the  danger  to  the  patient,  Dr.  Galvani 
sternly  rebuked  the  students.  The  latter,  thereupon,  feeling  them- 
selves insulted,  stopped  work,  and  demanded  of  the  authorities  the 
dismissal  of  Dr.  Galvani.  When  this  was  refused,  the  strike  became 
gen«^ral,  even  the  theological  students  joining  it.  On  January  27 
there  was  rioting,  and  several  of  the  rioters  were  wounded  in  a  col- 
lision with  the  police.  About  500  students,  having  armed  themselves, 
took  possession  of  the  university  building.  The  government  decided 
to  dislodge  them  and  close  the  university  till  Easter.  A  cordon  of 
troops  was  stationed  around  the  university,  and  supplies  and  light 
were  cut  off;  but  no  attempt  was  made  to  recover  the  building. 
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This  state  of  affairs  continued  for  three  days.  On  January  29  a  band  of 
student  sympathizers  outside  tried  to  reach  the  palace  in  order  to  pre- 
sent to  the  king  a  demand  for  the  dismissal  of  Professor  Galvani.  They 
were  prevented  by  the  troops  from  approaching  the  palace,  and  then 
proceeded  towards  the  ministry  of  finance  to  interview  the  premier, 
but  were  encountered  by  a  force  of  cavalry  and  mounted  police,  and 
dispersed  after  a  serious  conflict,  in  which  one  person  was  instantly 
killed  and  several  were  wounded. 

The  blockade  of  the  university  proved  so  effective  that  on  Satur- 
day, the  30th,  the  students  were  induced  by  some  of  the  professors, 
who  had  offered  their  mediation  to  the  authorities,  to  leave  the  build- 
ing. They  were  allowed  to  depart  without  being  searched,  but  many 
warrants  were  issued  for  the  arrest  of  the  ringleaders. 


INDIA. 

T^HE  year  1897  opened  on  a  scene  of  widespread  suf- 
fering in  India  from  famine  and  pestilence. 
The  Famine. — The  scarcity  of  food  in  the  densely 
populated  Central  and  Northwest  Provinces,  which  began 
last  autumn  (Vol.  6,  p.  936),  assumed  frightful  proportions 
in  January  over  an  area  1,300  miles  long  and  400  miles 
wide.  Rains  in  December  in  some  districts  gave  promise 
of  some  addition  to  the  food  supply  in  April,  and  miti- 
gated the  horrors  of  what  threatened  to  be  the  greatest 
calamity  of  the  century.  But  the  situation  remained  ap- 
palling; and  notwithstanding  local  mitigations  the  famine 
is  evidently  the  greatest  that  has  occurred  since  the  coun- 
try came  under  British  rule. 

It  extended  from  Calcutta  to  Bombay,  and  from  the  Indus  to  the 
Coromandel  coast — including  the  north  and  east  of  the  Punjab,  with 
Multan,  Amritsar,  all  the  Northwest  Provinces;  also,  of  the  Central 
Provinces,  Jabbulpur  and  Chatisgarh,  and  Orissa  in  Bengal;  besides 
all  the  Madras  presidency  north  of  Madras,  and  all  the  Bombay 
presidency  eastward  from  the  Western  Ghauts.  These  famine- 
stricken  regions  have  a  population  exceeding  80,000,000,  while  in 
extensive  bordering  regions  there  is  scarcity  of  food  and  great 
distress. 

That  this  greatest  famine  is  not  to  be  classed  also  as  the  greatest 
calamity  of  the  century,  is  due  to  the  elaborate  preparations  of  the 
government  and  to  the  immense  fund  which  has  been  applied  to 
relief.  Early  in  January  about  750,000  persons  were  receiving  relief. 
At  the  middle  of  February  a  report  from  the  viceroy  to  the  secretary 
for  India,  stated  the  number  at  2,750,000.  A  comparison  with  the 
faffiiaeof  1§77  shows  that  at  a  corresponding  stage  only  39,725  per- 
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sons  were  receiving  government  aid.  Private  relief  in  tlie  present 
famine  began  eight  months  earlier  than  in  1877.  Later  in  February 
the  number  of  persons  employed  on  relief  works  was  2,948,000;  the 
relief  work  includes  road  construction,  grading  the  ground,  filling  up 
ravines,  making  public  parks,  canals,  tanks,  etc.  It  is  reported  that 
in  the  Northwest  Provinces  alone  more  than  1,000,000  wells  for  irri- 
gation have  been  dug.  As  an  illustration,  Banda  may  be  taken.  Out 
of  a  population  of  700,000,  about  200,000  persons  were  receiving 
relief,  of  whom  36,000  were  employed  in  making  roads,  and  the 
rest  were  gratuitously  aided.  Multitudes  through  lack  of  food  were 
too  weak  to  labor.  The  emaciation  of  some  almost  surpasses  belief. 
About  March  1  the  viceroy  reported  3,141,000  persons  on  relief. 

A  scandalous  report  several  months  ago,  that  the  Famine  Insur- 
ance fund — established  twenty  years  ago  to  be  raised  by  annual  taxa- 
tion as  provision  of  relief  for  years  of  famine — had  been  misappro- 
priated by  the  government  for  military  purposes,  so  that  funds  were 
not  now  available  to  save  the  starving,  seems  contradicted  by  the  im- 
mense and  prompt  expenditure  of  the  British  authorities.  Aid  has 
been  greatly  deficient  only  in  some  of  the  native  states  of  India — the 
oflicials  being  supine.  A  very  large  relief  fund  has  been  raised  by 
popular  subscription  in  Great  Britain  and  in  nearly  all  the  colonies. 

In  the  first  days  of  April  rains  were  reported  over  a  large  portion 
of  India,  giving  hopes  of  a  good  harvest.  Necessity  for  general  relief 
is  expected  to  continue  till  September. 

The  Pestilence. — Close  on  the  track  of  the  famine 
came  the  pestilence,  though  fortunately  with  much  less 
extensive  range. 

Accurate  accounts  of  the  regions  ravaged  by  it  are  not  at  hand; 
but  its  chief  work  of  horror  was  at  ^Bombay.  There  it  began  last 
September,  and  was  for  nearly  a  month  undetected,  being  mistaken 
for  a  peculiar  type  of  malarial  or  of  typhoid  fever.  That  city  of 
850,000  people,  many  of  them  crowded  into  small  and  filthy  habita- 
tions, gave  the  disease  abundant  food;  and  thence  it  was  carried  by 
frightened  fugitives  to  the  adjacent  districts,  to  Kurrachee,  to  Poonah 
and  Satara,  to  Tanna,  Bendora,  Surat,  and  Baroda,  to  the  peninsula 
in  Kattiwar,  and  to  the  island  of  Kutch.  It  is  not  known  however 
to  have  grown  beyond  control  at  any  point  except  Bombay  and 
Kurrachee;  indeed  at  some  of  the  above  named  places  its  spread  was 
soon  checked. 

Bombay  was  for  three  months  a  scene  of  horror.  By  the  middle 
of  January  more  than  half  the  population  had  fled — the  native 
physicians  among  them;  business  and  labor  had  largely  ceased;  the 
streets  were  nearly  deserted  except  for  the  funeral  processions  inces- 
sant by  day  and  by  night;  the  dismal  Hindu  dirge  was  always  in  the 
air;  the  Moslem  cemeteries  were  overcrowded  with  the  bodies  brought 
to  their  gates;  the  **  burning  ghats,"  Hindu  places  of  cremation,  con- 
stantly obscured  the  skies  of  day  with  smoke  or  lighted  the  night 
with  their  glare;  while  the  "  towers  of  silence,"  where  the  Parsees 
expose  their  dead  to  be  devoured  by  vultures,  had  had  such  surplus 
that  the  throng  of  vultures  had  been  gorged,  and  left  many  corpses 
to  decompose  slowly  in  the  open  air.  The  roads  out  of  the  city 
showed  processions  of  fugitives  of  all  ages  toiling  dismally  under 
such  few  household  articles  as  they  were  able  to  bear  away.  On 
January  14  at  Andheri,  where  the  water  supply  is  scanty,  8,000 
fugitives  were  camping  out. 
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As  to  the  exact  nature  of  the  disease,  medical  authorities  seem 
undecided.  It  is  not  typhus  fever,  though  resembling  that  disease 
more  than  any  other.  Newspaper  reports  have  identified  it  with  the 
"  Black  Death,"  the  scourge  of  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages; 
but  this  is  doubtful,  though  all  varieties  of  the  plague  are  probably 
allies.  Its  onset  is  sudden,  with  high  fever  (but  sometimes  with  an 
ague,  or  with  bilious  vomiting),  head-ache,  thirst,  and  stupor,  which 
rapidly  pass  into  coma,  ending  in  death  usually  in  about  two  days, 
though  sometimes  in  twenty-four  hours.  The  recoveries  are  said  to 
be  less  than  30  in  100  cases.  Its  name,  "  bubonic  plague,"  is  from 
the  bubo  or  tumor — a  glandular  swelling,  hard  and  tender  to  the 
touch — which  appears  frequently  in  the  groin,  sometimes  in  the  arm- 
pit or  the  neck,  twelve  or  more  hours  after  the  onset  of  the  disease. 
Post  mortem  examinations  indicate  that  the  thin  walls  which  confine 
the  blood  are  destroyed  throughout  the  body — which  explains  the 
hemorrhage  from  nose,  lungs,  stomach,  and  bowels,  in  the  fatal 
stage. 

The  bubonic  plague  finds  its  victims  among  the  ill-fed  and  the  un- 
cleanly. In  Bombay  deaths  were  less  numerous  among  the  Parsees, 
the  best  housed  and  most  cleanly  of  the  natives;  comparatively  few 
among  the  Eurasians  (half -Europeans);  and  very  rare  among  the  well- 
fed  Europeans.  Dr.  HafEkine,  the  bacteriologist,  is  said  to  have 
proved  that  attenuated  plague  virus  is  an  antidote.  The  famous  Dr. 
Kitasato,  of  Japan,  pupil  of  Pasteur,  is  reported  to  have  isolated  and 
cultivated  the  plague  bacillus  at  Hong-Kong  in  1894;  and  another 
pupil.  Dr.  Yersin,  of  France,  also  is  said  to  have  discovered  the 
germ,  and  prepared  a  serum  by  inoculation,  with  which  he  wrought 
cures  of  the  plague  at  Amoy  in  1896. 

Official  report  states  the  number  of  cases  of  the  plague  at  Bom- 
bay to  January  14  at  3,394,  of  deaths  2,356;  to  January  28,  cases 
4,396,  deaths  3,275;  at  Kurrachee,  cases  694,  deaths  644;  at  Bombay 
to  March  4,  cases  8,383,  deaths  6,979.  The  British  Medical  Journal 
of  February  20  says  that  the  deaths  at  Bombay,  nearly  200  a  week  at 
the  end  of  September,  rose  to  more  than  1,200  a  week  in  January. 
The  chief  increase  was  in  December,  when  the  deaths  in  one  week 
were  1,484.  Since  December  there  has  been  a  decrease.  On  March 
11  the  deaths  for  the  week  numbered  521,  and  the  gratifying  an- 
nouncement was  made  that  the  plague  had  lost  its  virulence.  The 
general  spread  of  the  pestilence,  at  first  feared,  has  been  averted. 

Frightful  as  has  been  this  pestilence  in  Bombay  its  rav- 
age cannot  compare  with  that  of  many  former  visitations. 
In  London  in  1665,  the  deaths  reported  for  a  single  month 
were  26,230  (Defoe  says  the  reports  fell  below  the  facts). 
In  Marseilles  in  1720,  the  plague  carried  of  40,000  in  fif- 
teen months.  In  Bagdad  in  1830,  the  death  rate  was 
2,000  a  day.  In  Canton  in  1894,  the  deaths  were  60,000 
in  a  few  weeks  (Vol.  4,  p.  437).  The  signs  are  encourag- 
ing for  a  limitation  hereafter  of  the  extent  of  the  disease, 
and  for  a  reduction  of  its  virulence. 
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PERSIA. 

An  important  reform  in  the  administration  of  Persia 
has  been  undertaken  by  the  new  shah,  who  has  summoned 
to  his  assistance  a  cabinet  of  twelve  responsible  ministers. 
The  chief  task  confronting  the  cabinet  is  a  readjustment 
of  finances.  The  revenue  is  in  serious  arrears,  due  in 
large  part  to  official  peculation  and  extortion. 

JAPAN. 

Gold  Standard  Adopted. — A  very  important  change 
in  the  currency  system  of  Japan  was  enacted  in  March,  to 
go  into  force  on  October  1,  1897.  The  standard  unit  of 
value,  the  yen,  is  changed  from  silver  to  gold;  and  the 
coinage  ratio  is  fixed  at  32.348  to  1,  which  is  equivalent 
to  a  price  of  29  3-16  pence  per  ounce  of  silver  in  London. 
The  change  has  been  taken  in  pursuance  of  the  recom- 
mendation of  an  imperial  commission  appointed  in  Sep- 
tember, 1893,  "to  investigate  the  causes  and  effects  of  the 
fluctuations  in  the  value  of  silver,  and  to  suggest  the  best 
monetary  standard  for  Japan. ^^ 

The  future  monetary  unit  is  to  be  a  gold  yen  containing  .75 
gramme,  or  11.574  grains,  of  fine  gold,  and  worth  about  half  as  much 
as  the  old  gold  yen,  which  was  permanently  rated  at  99.7  cents  Uni- 
ted States  money.  The  new  gold  coinage  will  consist  of  pieces  of  5, 
10,  and  20  yen,  no  1-yen  pieces  being  coined.  The  20-yen  piece  will 
weigh  16|  grammes.  The  10-yen  piece  will,  in  round  numbers,  be 
reckoned  equal  to  $5.00  United  States  or  £1  British,  its  actual 
value  being  between  the  two — namely,  $4,985.  In  silver  there  will 
be  pieces  of  10,  20,  and  50  sen;  100  sen  being  equal  to  1  yen.  In 
nickel  there  will  be  pieces  of  5  sen,  and  in  copper  pieces  of  1  sen 
and  of  5  rin,  10  rin  making  1  sen.  Gold  coins  are  to  be  900  fine 
and  silver  800  fine,  the  alloy  being  copper.  Nickel  coins  are  to  be 
one-fourth  nickel  and  three-fourths  copper,  and  copper  coins  950 
parts  copper,  40  tin,  and  10  zinc.  Gold  will  be  unlimited  legal 
tender,  silver  to  the  amount  of  10  yen,  and  nickel  and  copper  1  yen. 

The  law,  as  already  stated,  is  to  take  full  effect  on  October  1;  but 
the  coinage  of  1-yen  silver  pieces  is  to  be  stopped  at  once,  or  as  soon 
as  all  eKisting  orders  for  coinage  of  bullion  are  filled.  The  silver 
yens  are  to  be  exchanged  gradually,  at  the  convenience  of  the  govern- 
ment, for  gold  at  par — yen  for  yen — and  until  such  exchange  is  com- 
pleted silver  yens  are  to  be  full  legal  tender.  The  suspension  of 
their  circulation  is  to  be  notified  six  months  in  advance.  The  ratio 
between  the  values  of  gold  and  silver  is  fixed  at  1  to  32.348. 

Opinions  differ  as  to  the  motive  which  inspired  the 
change  and  the  results  likely  to  follow.  Senator  Wolcott 
of  Colorado  is  quoted  as  follows  regarding  it: 

"  The  result  which  Japan  seeks  is  to  make  permanent  the  deprecia- 
tion of  silver  in  relation  to  gold,  and  to  preserve  thereby  the  advant- 
ages which  the  depreciation  naturally  gives  to  Japanese  agriculture 
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and  Japanese  industries;  and  it  is  not  in  any  sense  an  attempt  to 
equalize  values.     *    *     * 

"  The  action  of  Japan  accords  in  a  measure  with  that  of  Austria 
a  few  years  ago,  and  with  the  action  projected  in  Russia,  with  this 
difference:  Austria  forced  the  permanent  depreciation  of  its  money, 
measured  in  gold,  to  the  extent  of  some  sixteen  per  cent;  Russia  will 
establish  a  reduction  of  about  thirty-three  per  cent  in  the  value  of  its 
ruble;  while  Japan  proposes  permanently  to  depreciate  its  exchange, 
relative  to  gold,  so  as  to  lower  the  value  of  the  yen  to  about  forty- 
eight  cents  on  the  dollar. 

"  The  action  of  Japan  must  not  be  construed  as  an  attempt  to  es- 
tablish and  maintain  a  gold  standard;  it  is  simply  an  attempt  to  pre- 
serve the  economic  advantages  which  she  at  present  enjoys  because  of 
the  gold  premium  which  exists  in  Japan,  and  this  at  the  expense  of 
the  great  commercial  countries  of  the  world,  which  have  heretofore 
maintained  the  stability  of  their  coinage  as  well  as  their  financial  in- 
tegrity. 

"  Of  course,  at  the  present  price  of  silver  measured  by  gold,  the 
result  of  the  action  of  Japan  would  be  to  drive  all  its  silver  out  of 
that  country.  It  is  premature,  however,  to  attempt  to  forecast  the 
full  effect  of  her  action  in  this  respect.  The  course  of  Japan  must,  in 
my  opinion,  only  serve  to  hasten  some  agreement  between  the  lead- 
ing commercial  nations  of  the  world  looking  to  a  settlement  of  this 
question  upon  an  international  basis." 

Another  conjecture  offered  is  to  the  effect  that  the 
Japanese  government  hopes  to  reap  a  profit  from  the  fu- 
ture appreciation  in  value  of  the  now  outstanding  stock 
of  silver  yen  (estimated  at  79,500,000),  which  will  be  grad- 
ually returned  to  the  treasury  for  redemption  in  gold. 

In  any  case  Japanese  statesmen  believe  that  the  change 
will  serve  to  attract  capital  to  that  country  for  investment. 

The  Carew  Trial. — A  sensational  murder  trial,  re- 
calling in  many  features  the  famous  Maybrick  case  in 
England,  began  the  first  week  in  January  before  Her  Bri- 
tannic Majesty's  court  at  Yokohama.  It  ended  February 
1  in  the  conviction  of  Mrs.  Edith  Carew  on  a  charge  of 
murdering,  by  arsenical  poisoning,  her  husband,  Walter 
K.  II.  Carew,  secretary  of  the  Yokohama  United  Club, 
and  formerly  of  Exmouth,  Devonshire,  England,  who 
died  in  suspicious  circumstances  in  October,  1896.  An  at- 
tempt was  made  to  connect  with  the  crime  a  nursery  gov- 
erness in  the  employ  of  the  family,  who  was  arrested  on 
suspicion  of  being  the  "  mysterious  veiled  woman  "  who 
figured  in  the  case;  but  the  evidence  upset  the  theory  that 
the  governess  was  the  murderess.  Mrs.  Carew  was  sen- 
tenced to  death;  but  the  British  minister  commuted  the 
sentence  to  imprisonment  for  life. 
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CHINA. 

With  the  beginning  of  tlie  Chinese  new  year  in  Febru- 
ary, it  is  announced  that  the  celebrated  Six  Companies, 
the  most  powerful  Chinese  organization  in  America,  went 
out  of  existence.  For  years  it  was  the  banker,  counsellor, 
and  diplomatic  agent  of  every  Chinaman  in  America,  and 
administrator  of  his  estate  both  temporal  and  spiritual 
after  death.  The  organization  had  received  a  mortal  hurt 
in  the  secession  of  four  of  its  constituent  companies  more 
than  a  year  ago,  and  their  organization  as  The  Four  Com- 
panies— the  See  Yup  federation. 

But  the  See  Yup  is  in  a  terrible  predicament.  On  Janu- 
ary 23  Fung  Ching,  known  also  as  ''  Little  Pete,^'  a  man 
of  note  among  his  fellows  all  over  the  Pacific  coast  and  in 
the  East  as  well,  was  assassinated  at  San  Francisco. 
When  the  news  of  his  murder  reached  China,  a  great 
many  persons,  kinsmen  of  the  men  in  San  Francisco  re- 
puted to  be  his  assassins,  were  thrown  into  prison  and 
subjected  to  torture:  this  vicarious  retribution  is  fully  in 
accordance  with  legal  justice  in  China.  It  mattered  not 
that  the  relatives  of  the  suspected  or  accused  men  knew 
nothing  of  the  doings  of  their  kinsmen  on  the  other  shore 
of  the  Pacific:  it  mattered  not  that  the  deceased  Little 
Pete  was  one  of  the  worst  rascals  in  the  United  States  or 
that  the  Chinese  colony  in  San  Francisco,  the  mother 
country,  and  the  United  States  were  debtors  to  the  doers 
of  the  deed  for  riddance  of  an  intolerable  nuisance:  the 
decree  of  the  authorities  must  stand  and  the  law  have  its 
coarse.  The  United  States  had  a  grievance  against  Lit- 
tle Pete:  he  had  fabricated  and  put  in  circulation  spuri- 
ous silver  coinage:  but  Little  Pete  had  covered  his 
tracks,  and  the  crime  could  not  be  brought  home  to  him 
without  a  strain  to  our  system  of  law  procedure.  Again, 
Little  Pete,  for  attempted  bribery  of  two  policemen, 
witnesses  in  a  murder  trial,  was  condemned  to  a  long  term 
of  imprisonment:  on  a  new  trial  he  was  liberated,  but  at 
the  cost  to  him  of  $30,000.  He  lived  immune  from  pun- 
ishment for  his  numerous  offenses,  and  was  helped  in  his 
fraudulent  actions  by  bribery  of  jurors,  of  United  States 
inspectors,  of  horse  jockeys  on  race  courses.  He  accumu- 
lated a  large  fortune.  But,  a  highbinder  himself,  he  had 
highbinder  enemies  and  rivals:  the  See  Yups  had  for  some 
time  held  out  a  standing  offer  of  $3,000  as  a  reward  for 
his  taking  off.  This  is  understood  to  be  a  perfectly  cor- 
rect transaction  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  celestial 
ethics. 
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Two  suspects  were  arrested  by  the  police  on  charge  of 
having  assassinated  Little  Pete;  but  it  is  not  believed  that 
their  guilt  can  ever  be  proven.  Nothing  can  be  proven, 
and  anything  can  be  proven  by  Chinese  witnesses:  and  the 
witnesses  of  the  taking  off  of  Little  Pete  are  Chinese. 
With  the  deed  of  slaying  Little  Pete  is  connected  a 
scandal  which  reaches  up  to  the  office  of  the  Chinese  con- 
sul-general at  San  Francisco,  who,  it  seems,  belongs  to  the 
same  family  (in  the  Chinese  sense)  as  Little  Pete.  The 
See  Yups,  before  the  assassination,  had  preferred  charges 
against  the  consul-general,  Fung  Wing-Hung,  to  the 
Chinese  minister  at  Washington,  designing  to  have  him 
removed  from  office.  In  this  they  failed.  As  long  as 
kinsmen  of  Little  Pete  lived,  no  See  Yup  had  ''any  show 
at  alP''  in  the  court  of  the  consul-general. 

The  See  Yup  loudly  protests  its  innocence.  The 
assassin  was,  say  they,  some  Chinaman  whom  the  deceased 
had  swindled  in  his  peculiar  line  of  business — the  trade 
in  Chinese  females.  For  Little  Pete  was  far  and  away 
the  foremost  merchant  in  that  line  in  this  hemisphere. 
Another  theory  is  that  Little  Pete  fell  at  the  hands  of 
the  friends  of  Chew  Geng,  assassinated  by  an  agent  ot 
Little  Pete  because  Chew  had  compelled  the  great  man 
to  pay  back  $5.00  lost  in  gambling.  The  ripple  produced 
on  the  tranquil  surface  of  high  Chinese  society  in  San 
Francisco  is  travelliug  out  to  the  uttermost  margins 
thereof,  and  the  hand  of  each  separate  coterie  is  against 
every  other.  For  the  taking  off  of  the  consul-general  a 
reward  of  $2,000  is  offered;  and  the  same  price  is  set  on 
the  head  of  his  deputy.  Little  Pete's  funeral  was  a 
function  of  unexampled  magnificence — at  least  for  a  Chi- 
naman in  America.* 

It  is  announced  that  the  emperor,  owing  largely  to  the 
influence  of  an  official  named  Sheng,  recently  appointed 
railroad  commissioner,  has  given  his  consent  to  several  im- 
portant reforms. 

The  army  is  to  be  completely  reconstructed;  the  present  system 
of  provincial  armies  under  provincial  governors  is  to  be  abolished; 
and  an  army  of  300,000,  trained  by  European  officers,  will  be  created. 
Other  reforms  relate  to  the  mines  and  to  a  new  system  of  public 
schools.  In  future  money  will  be  coined  as  in  other  countries;  the 
likiii  or  provincial  tariffs  will  be  abolished,  and  an  effort  made  to  col 
lect  increased  duties  on  all  imports. 

*NoTE.— The  above  version  of  the  trouble  which  has  arisen  in  the  Chinese 
colony  in  America,  is  gathered  from  various  newspaper  sources:  it  is  contra-, 
dieted  in  some  important  particulars  by  Chinese  officials  at  Washington. 
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AUSTRALASIA. 

On  March  22  delegates  from  five  colonies — New  South 
Wales,  Victoria,  South  Australia,  Western  Australia,  and 
Tasmania — met  in  convention  at  Adelaide,  South  Aus- 
tralia, in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  Federation 
Enabling  act  (Vol.  5,  p.  203),  to  draft  a  constitution  for 
the  proposed  federation  of  Australasian  colonies. 

Queensland  was  not  represented  owing  to  the  recent 
failure  of  the  Enabling  bill  to  pass  the  legislature  (Vol.  6, 
p.  940);  and  New  Zealand,  owing  to  her  remoteness  from 
the  other  colonies,  had  never  joined  in  the  federation 
movement. 

Premier  Kingston  of  South  Australia  was  chosen  president  of 
the  convention.  After  the  constitution  has  been  drafted,  the  conven 
tion  will  adjourn  for  from  30  to  60  days  to  give  time  for  popular 
criticism,  when  it  will  reassemble  to  sanction  the  scheme  in  the  form 
in  which  it  will  be  presented  to  the  voters  of  each  colony  for  their 
final  verdict.  The  question  has  now  gone  beyond  the  parlimentary 
stage:  its  final  acceptance  or  rejection  will  depend  entirely  upon  the 
popular  vote  in  the  colonies. 

The  following  resolutions  were  submitted  by  Mr.  Barton  of  New 
South  Wales,  seconded  by  Mr.  Deakin  of  Victoria,  as  embodying  the 
principles  of  the  new  constitution: 

1.  That  the  powers,  privilejjes,  and  territory  of  the  colonies  shall  remain 
intact,  except  in  respect  of  voluntary  surrenders,  with  a  view  to  secure  uni- 
formity of  law  and  administration. 

2.  That  after  the  creation  of  a  federal  government  there  shall  be  no 
alteration  of  boundaries  without  the  consent  of  the  colony  concerned. 

3.  That  the  exclusive  power  of  imposing  and  collecting  customs  and 
excise  be  vested  in  the  federal  parliament. 

4.  That  the  exclusive  military  and  naval  control  be  vested  in  the  federal 
parliament. 

5.  That  trade  and  intercourse  between  the  federated  colonies  be  abso- 
lutely free. 

The  resolutions  further  proposed  :  That,  subject  to  the  above  conditions, 
the  convention  shall  approve  the  framing  of  a  constitution  whereby  a  parlia- 
ment shall  be  established  consisting  of  a  states  assembly  or  senate  and  a 
national  assembly  or  house  of  reijresentatives,  the  former  to  consist  of  repre- 
sentatives of  each  colony  chosen  in  the  manner  best  calculated  to  secure  per- 
petual existence,  with  responsibility  to  their  own  people,  and  the  latter  to  be 
elected  in  districts  formed  on  a  population  basis  and  to  possess  the  sole  power 
to  originate  revenue  bills  and  impose  taxation.  The  executive  shall  consist  of 
a  governor-general  appointed  by  the  queen,  as  well  as  of  such  persons  as  shall  be 
appointed  as  his  advisers  and  of  the  supreme  federal  court,  which  shall  also 
be  the  high  court  of  appeal  of  the  federal  colonies. 

Already  there  is  a  "state  rights"  party,  as  against  the  party 
favoring  the  sinking  of  all  local  interests  in  the  federal  government. 
The  more  populous  states,  such  as  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales, 
desire  due  effect  to  be  given  to  their  present  preponderance,  while 
the  smaller  or  less  populous  colonies  demand  equal  powers  under  the 
federal  constitution.  Under  the  constitution  formed  at  the  Sydney 
convention  in  1891  (Vol.  1,  pp.  125,  271),  the  federal  parliament  was 
to  consist  of  two  houses,  the  lower  representing  the  population  of 
Australia,  while  the  other  represented  the  states.  State  rights  were 
guaranteed  by  a  provision  that  each  state  was  to  have  eight  senators. 
Every  state  would  thus  have  equal  power  in  the  senate,  while  in  the 
lower  house  the  unit  of  representation  was  to  be  30,000  of  popu- 
lation.    The   larger  colonies  wish  to   have   more  senators  than  are 
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accorded  to  the  smaller  ones.  Victoria  and  New  Soutb  Wales  fear 
that  Tasmania,  Western  Australia,  and  South  Australia,  with  vastly 
smaller  wealth  and  population,  may  combine  to  outvote  them.  The 
smaller  colonies  are,  of  course,  solid  for  state  rights,  as  against  the 
strength  of  the  larger  colonies  in  the  lower  house.  Another  rock 
ahead  is  the  question  of  federal  control  of  local  finance. 

On  November  14,  189G,  Norfolk  island  was  formally 
endowed  with  a  constitution  of  its  own  under  the  govern- 
ment of  New  South  Wales. 

The  community,  numbering  about  600  people,  largely  descend- 
ants of  the  mutineers  of  the  Bounty,  who  were  transferred  to  Nor- 
folk island  from  Pitcairn  island  in  1856,  has  always  been  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  governor  of  New  South  Wales;  but  its  ad- 
ministration was  informally  carried  on  by  two  of  the  leading 
inhabitants  acting  as  unpaid  magistrates.  The  arrangement  had  be- 
come inefficient  for  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order.  As  a  result 
of  reports  of  commissioners  sent  in  1894  and  1896  to  investigate 
the  condition  of  the  island,  it  was  decided  to  appoint  a  resident 
magistrate,  who  should  represent  the  executive  power  in  the  island. 
The  chief  magistrate  is  to  be  assisted  by  an  elected  council  of  twelve 
members,  and  will  have  power,  assisted  by  a  grand  jury,  to  deal  with 
all  offenses  except  crimes  punishable  with  death,  which  are  to  be  re- 
ferred to  the  governor  of  New  South  Wales.  A  short  and  simple 
code  of  laws  to  be  administered  was  also  drawn  up,  and  Colonel 
Spaulding  was.  appointed  first  resident  magistrate. 

MALAYSIA. 

The  Philippine  Revolt.— An  interesting  account 
of  the  origin,  character,  and  progress  of  the  retolt  in  the 
Philippine  islands  appeared  in  the  London  (Eng.)  National 
Revieiv  for  February,  from  the  pen  of  John  Foreman, 
F.  R.  G.  S. 

The  revolt  was  organized,  Mr.  Foreman  says,  by  the  half-breeds, 
who  formed  an  atrocious  conspiracy  to  which  each  member  was 
bound  by  oath,  and  which  was  directed  chiefly  against  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy,  the  dominant  class  in  civil  as  well  as  religious  affairs. 
The  statement  is  made  by  Mr.  Foreman  and  others — but  on  the  other 
hand  also  emphatically  denied — that  information  as  to  the  existence 
of  the  plot  was  first  conveyed  to  the  Spanish  authorities  through  the 
medium  of  a  confession  made  to  a  priest  by  the  sister  of  one  of  the 
printers  engaged  in  setting  up  the  circulars  of  the  Katipunan,  the 
chief  secret  society  fomenting  the  conspiracy. 

The  rumor  of  Japan's  implication  in  the  plot  is  discredited. 
Indeed,  a  petition  signed  by  about  5,000  natives  and  half-breeds, 
asking  Japan  to  annex  the  islands,  was  transmitted  by  Japan  to  Spain 
as  a  warning  of  the  treason  that  was  being  hatched. 

The  rebels  consist  chiefly  of  natives,  officered  by  half-breeds, 
and  have  committed  unspeakable  cruelties  upon  women,  children, 
and  priests.  Indeed,  taking  the  Spanish  harshness  also  into  consid- 
eration, the  whole  struggle  seems  to  be  one  of  unredeemed  atrocity. 

Mr.  Foreman  predicts  the  ultimate  suppression  of  the  present 
revolt.     The  plans  of  the  insurgents  have  been  ill-conceived  and  ill- 
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managed,  and  their  success  would  mean  the  most  virulent  anarchy. 
Government  by  Spain  or  some  other  European  power  is  the  only 
possible  one  for  the  islands.  Japanese  rule,  Mr.  Foreman  thinks, 
would  not  be  respected,  and  could  be  established  only  after  wholesale 
slaughter  of  the  natives;  and  native  self-government  would  be  such 
as  would  make  Hayti  at  its  worst  seem  a  paradise  of  order,  peace, 
and  justice. 

The  history  of  military  operations  during  the  first 
three  months  of  1897,  so  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  press 
dispatches,  is  briefly  reviewed  as  follows: 

On  New  Year's  day  a  desperate  battle  was  fought  near  Santa 
Maria,  in  the  centre  of  the  province  of  Bulacan  (Vol.  6,  p.  943).  A 
force  of  about  4,000  rebels,  under  one  Eusabio,  also  known  as  General 
Dimaluga,  had  strongly  intrenched  themselves  in  the  village  of  Ca- 
caron,  but,  after  a  hard  struggle,  were  driven  out  by  the  brigade  of 
General  Rios,  with  a  loss  of  1,200.  The  Spanish  loss  is  put  at  about 
twenty-five  killed  and  seventy  wounded. 

This  defeat  seems  to  have  had  a  discouraging  effect  upon  the 
rebels,  who  now  availed  themselves  largely  of  General  Polavieja's 
offer  of  amnesty  to  those  who  would  lay  down  their  arms.  In  the 
middle  of  January  the  region  around  Manila  was  reported  almost  clear 
of  rebels.  On  the  14th,  the  rebel  chief  Eusabio  was  captured  near 
Bulacan  and  shot.  On  the  11th  thirteen  rebels,  including  Roxas,  a 
leading  spirit  of  the  Katipunan,  were  executed  at  Manila.  Roxas, 
it  is  said,  had  conceived  the  idea,  in  the  event  of  the  success  of  the 
revolt,  of  proclaiming  himself  emperor  of  the  Philippines. 

Toward  the  end  of  January,  it  was  Polavieja's  purpose  to 
localize  the  rebellion  as  much  as  possible  in  the  province  of  Cavite 
— the  plan  of  campaign  being  to  advance  from  the  south  on  the  sev- 
eral towns  held  by  the  insurgents,  while  the  fleet  operated  along  the 
northern  coast.  The  rebels  made  desperate  resistance  at  many  points, 
and  the  losses  of  the  Spaniards  ran  up  into  the  hundreds.  The  cap- 
ture of  Pamplona,  Silang,  and  Perez  dos  Marinas  in  February  were 
serious  blows  to  the  rebels;  but  still  more  disastrous  was  the  cap- 
ture, late  in  March,  of  the  strongly  intrenched  towns  of  Novelleta, 
Lactau,  and  Rosario.  Serious  losses  upon  the  rebels  were  also 
inflicted  at  the  same  time  in  the  shelling  of  the  seaport  town  of 
Cavite  Viejo  and  other  strategic  points  commanding  the  way  to  the 
insurgent  stronghold  of  Imus. 

A  sudden  uprising  in  Manila  on  February  25  was  suppressed 
after  several  hours'  fighting  in  the  streets  and  suburbs,  the  rebels 
losing  200  of  their  number.  On  March  9  a  Spanish  column  of  2,000 
under  Colonel  Salcedo  was  ambushed  by  native  guides,  near  San 
Nicolas,  and  attacked  by  about  8,000  rebels,  suffering  considerable 
loss. 

It  was  announced,  March  22,  that  General  Primo  de  Rivera,  cap- 
tain-general of  Madrid,  had  been  appointed  to  succeed  General  Polavieja 
as  captain-general  of  the  Philippines.  Polavieja  had  been  sick  with 
malaria,  but  was  also  said  to  have  been  dissatisfied  with  the  lack  of 
support  given  him  by  the  home  government. 

Miscellaneous. — About  January  14  the  British  resi- 
dent at  Mambare,  New  Guinea,  together  with  five  miners 
and  thirty  friendly  natives,  was  murdered  by  hostile 
Papuans. 
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An  uprising  against  French  rule  was  reported  in  Feb- 
ruary among  the  islanders  of  the  Marshall  group,  caused 
by  attempts  to  enforce  payment  of  taxes  considered  too 
high  by  the  natives. 

THE  REPUBLIC  OF  HAWAII. 

The  ex-queen,  Liliuokalani  (Vol.  6,  p.  944),  after  her 
arrival  in  Washington,  paid  a  visit  of  courtesy  to  Presi- 
dent Cleveland,  January  25.  The  political  situation  in 
Hawaii  had  of  course  no  place  in  the  conversation  between 
Mr.  Cleveland  and  his  visitor,  but  Liliuokalani  neverthe- 
less took  occasion  to  thank  the  president  for  his  withdrawal 
of  the  treaty  of  annexation  sent  to  the  senate  by  President 
Harrison.  The  ex-queen^s  visit  to  the  United  States  was 
without  any  political  object — so  at  least  she  has  many 
times  declared;  but  her  spokesman,  Julius  M.  Palmer,  an 
American  who  has  lived  many  years  in  Hawaii  and  who  is 
a  sort  of  '^chamberlain"  to  the  fallen  majesty  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  would  seem  to  have  been  engaged  in 
what  the  newspapers  style  a  ''  royal  campaign "  against 
annexation.  Asked  whether  the  Hawaiians  would  favor  a 
cable  from  the  United  States  to  Hawaii: 

"0  never!"  he  answered.  "  A  cable  pure  and  simple  would  not 
be  offensive  to  tbe  Hawaiian  people,  though  as  a  matter  of  fact  they 
are  quite  indifferent  to  close  communication.  But  annexation,  never! 
That  is  a  possibility  never  for  a  moment  considered  by  the  Hawaiians. 
You  see,  I  speak  of  the  Hawaiian  people,  in  the  sense  of  Hawaii  for 
the  Hawaiians,  and  not  of  the  handful  of  Americans  who  make  the 
Dole  government,  built  on  the  sugar  business,  and  run  by  the  sugar 
kings.     Of  course  they  want  annexation." 

Of  the  ex-queen's  attitude  toward  annexation  Colonel 
Palmer  said: 

"  Her  Majesty  would  oppose  it  to  the  bitter  end.  She  is  a  woman 
of  intiexilale  will,  though  gentle  and  most  charitable,  never  saying  an 
unkind  word  of  any  one.  Her  Majesty  knows  her  own  mind  as  few 
women  do,  or  men,  either;  and  even  in  the  small  matter  of  letters, 
when  once  dictated,  never  changes  her  decision.  She  would  oppose 
annexation,  not  from  any  personal  ambition  or  selfish  feeling,  for 
she  would  gladly  sacrifice  herself  to  secure  the  happiness  and  pros- 
perity of  her  people." 

In  a  communication  addressed  to  the  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star,  February  12,  Colonel  Palmer  defines  as  follows 
the  status  of  the  ex-queen  as  regards  the  government  of 
Hawaii: 

'  *  Do  I  mean  that  the  queen  of  Hawaii  has  never  given  a  legal 
abdication,  that  she  is  still  the  lawful  ruler,  even  if  she  forbears  to 
enforce  her  legitimate  rights?  I  do  mean  exactly  that.  On  Janv 
^ry  7,  1895,  she  was  arrested  for  no  specific  charged  offense,  taken  t)y 
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force,  and  confined  alone  in  the  lolani  palace.  *  *  *  g^e  was 
told  that  those  she  dearly  loved,  personal  friends,  were  awaiting  exe- 
cution, and  the  only  act  which  would  save  their  lives  was  an  act  of 
abdication  to  be  signed  by  her.  *  *  *  To  save  those  she  loved 
she  executed  the  document  you  publish.  It  was  an  act  consummated 
under  the  plainest  kind  of  duress,  void  even  had  it  been  legally  exe- 
cuted. 

"But  the  signature  is  worthless.  *  *  *  It  is  not  the  official 
signature  There  was  no  such  person  recognized  as  Liliuokalani 
Dominis,  and  there  is  no  such  person  to  this  day.  *  *  *  No  ques- 
tion is  ever  settled  until  it  is  settled  right;  and  that  the  whole  Ha- 
waiian matter  should  be  properly  reviewed  is  the  opinion  of  a  great 
many  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. " 

According  to  the  official  census  the  population  of  the 
Hawaiian  islands,  February  8,  numbered  109,020  persons, 
of  whom  72,517  are  males.  The  numerical  strength  of 
the  principal  elements  of  the  population  in  1890  and  1897 
respectively  was  as  follows: 

POPULATION  OF  HAWAII. 


Ilawaiians 

Japanese 

Chinese 

Portuffuesp  — 
Part  Hawaiians, 

American 

Britisii 

Miscellaneous . . , 


Totals . 


1890. 

1897. 

Males. 

34,436 

31,019 

16,399 

12,360 

24.407 

19.212 

15,301 

21,616 

19,167 

8,602 

15.100 

8,202 

13.681 

8,485 

4,249 

1.928 

3.086 

1,975 

1,344 

2,2.50 

1,406 

2,338 

3,057 

1,907 

89,990 

109,020 

72.517 

14.620 
5.195 
2,449 
6,898 
4,236 
1,111 
844 
1,150 
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Most  Significant  is  the  growth  of  the  Japanese  popula- 
tion: it  is  almost  certain  to  lead  to  unpleasant  complica- 
tions. The  republic  has  begun  to  erect  barriers  against 
the  immigration  of  Japanese  laborers,  who  were  coming 
in  at  the  rate  of  more  than  1,000  a  month.  To  check  the 
flood  the  Hawaiian  government  prohibited  the  landing  of 
any  person  possessing  less  than  fifty  dollars  in  money.  It 
is  charged  that  the  immigration  agents  used  crafty  devices 
to  circumvent  the  law,  and  the  government  refused  to  al- 
low a  shipment  of  laborers  to  land;  but  the  courts  ruled 
against  the  government  and  the  immigrants  were  permit- 
ted to  come  ashore.  Of  course  the  controversy  did  not 
end  there:  it  has  yet  to  be  fought  out.  Eumors  were  cur- 
rent of  a  purpose  on  the  part  of  the  Japanese  government 
to  intervene  with  force  on  behalf  of  its  people. 
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British  Expedition  to  Benin. — A  peaceable  expedi- 
tion of  British  officials  and  military  officers  left  Bonny 
about  January  1  for  the  town  of  Benin.  The  members  of 
the  party  were  Acting  Consul-General  Phillips,  Major 
Copland  Crawford,  Captain  Boisragon,  commandant  of 
the  forces  of  the  Niger  Coast  Protectorate,  Captain  Hal- 
ing, of  his  command, 
five  other  Englishmen, 
and  a  number  of  armed 
natives  and  carriers. 
Shortly  afterward,  re- 
ports came  to  Bonny 
that  the  entire  expedi- 
tion had  been  mas- 
sacred by  subjects  of 
D  r  u  n  a  m  i ,  king  of 
Benin,  whose  territory 
lies  within  the  limits 
of  the  protectorate.  A 
later  account  of  the 
affair  confirmed  the  ^ 
first  in  all  particulars  |^ 
save  that  Captain 
Boisragon  and  another 
Englishman  made  their  escape  though  severely  wounded; 
of  the  native  contingent  also,  250  in  number,  seven  escaped. 

The  purpose  of  tlie  expedition  was,  according  to  the  London 
Times,  to  induce  the  king  to  remove  the  existing  obstacles  to  trade. 
Of  the  personal  disposition  of  the  king,  the  Times  declares  that  it  is 
hostile  to  all  Europeans.  The  king  is  a  Ju-Ju-man,  addicted  to 
human  sacrifices,  and  the  gruesome  evidences  of  that  religion  are 
everywhere  visible  in  his  capital.  Further,  he  is  said  to  have  threat- 
ened death  to  the  next  white  man  who  should  attempt  to  visit  him. 

The  protectorate  at  the  time  of  the  massacre  of  its 
agents  had  within  its  borders  a  well  disciplined  force  of 
450  men  under  sixteen  English  officers.  There  was  a  com- 
petent supply  of  artillery;  and  three  small  warships  were 
available  for  the  transport  of  troops  and  for  offensive  op- 
erations: other  warships  were  within  call,  subject  to  or- 
ders. Immediately  on  receipt  of  news  of  the  disaster 
steps  were  taken  to  punish  the  authors  of  the  massacre. 
The  success  of  the  punitive  expedition  under  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Bruce  Hamilton,  against  the  king  of  Benin,  was 
announced  about  the  middle  of  February.  The  town  was 
captured;  the  king  found  present  safety  in  flight;  but  a 
part  of  the  expedition  was  detached  in  pursuit  of  the  fugi- 
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tive.  The  appearance  of  the  captured  city  is  described  as 
revolting,  fully  justifying  its  sobriquet  "city  of  blood." 
Many  victims  of  Ju-Ju  were  found  crucified.  The  Ju-Ju 
houses  and  their  precincts  were  smeared  and  fouled  with 
the  blood  of  the  victims  offered  in  the  religious  services  of 
the  monarch  and  his  priests  and  people.  In  the  battle  for 
possession  of  the  town,  the  expedition  lost  in  killed  and 

wounded  seventeen  Europeans 
and  twenty-t hree  natives. 
Toward  the  end  of  March  the 
king  sent  envoys  to  treat  with 
the  British  commandant  for 
terms  of  submission  and  peace. 
The  envoys  were  held  as  hos- 
tages, except  one  who  was  sent 
back  to  the  king  to  inform  him 
that  he  must  sue  for  peace  in 
person. 

Bechu  an  aland. — An  upris- 
ing of  natives  was  attempted 
in  Bechuanaland  toward  the 
close  of  1896:  it  was  put  down 
speedily  and  summarily.  The 
leader  of  the  insurgents  was  the 
chief  Galashwe.  About  De- 
cember 24,  news  reached  Kimberley  that  the  natives  at  Pho- 
kwan  had  fired  upon  the  police,  and  had  stopped  two  ladies 
who  were  going  to  a  store  belonging  to  the  husband  of  one  of 
them.  In  two  hours  after  receipt  of  the  intelligence,  seventy 
men  equipped  for  war  were  in  readiness  to  take  passage  by 
railroad  for  the  theatre  of  hostilities.  One  of  the  soldiers 
describes  graphically  in  a  letter  to  his  family  in  England 
the  incidents  of  the  brief  campaign:  the  letter  is  worthy 
of  going  on  permanent  record  as  a  sort  of  impressionist 
picture  of  war  incidents  in  Africa  within  the  spheres  of 
Christian  influence: 

"Chief  Commissioner  Robinson  sent  word  to  Galashwe  that  the 
government  were  anxious  to  spill  no  blood,  but  that  he  must  make  his 
submission  and  surrender  the  men  who  fired  on  the  police  and  inter- 
fered with  the  liberty  of  Messrs.  Blum,  before  noon  (Captain  Blum, 
his  brother,  their  assistant,  and  a  friend  had  been  confined  in  Messrs. 
Blum's  store  by  the  chief).  Galashwe  told  us  to  '  Come  on.  He  was 
ready.'  H.  G.  Field  (the  husband  of  one  of  the  ladies  who  had  been 
stopped)  and  Captain  Blum  were  now  with  us,  the  latter  having  prom- 
ised Galashwe  that  he  would  not  take  any  active  part  in  the  fighting 
before  being  liberated.  The  chief  commissioner  deemed  it  advisable 
to  wire  to  Kimberley  for  two  seven -pounders,  and  to  delay  our  march 
until  the  artillery  arrived.     *     *     *     Christmas  day  was,  therefore, 
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an  idle  one.  We  ransacked  a  few  Kaffir  kraals  some  400  yards  from 
our  camp,  and  some  fellows  cut  up  an  old  goat  and  boiled  it,  while  I 
did  the  same  to  an  old  cockerel  I  had  bowled  over  with  a  brick.  At 
about  8  P.  M.  the  train  arrived  with  artillery,  horses,  more  stores,  and 
forage,  so  that  we  finished  Christmas  day  with  two  hours'  hard 
fatigue  duty.  Later,  while  changing  sentry,  I  saw  a  black  thing  in 
the  bush,  and  let  go  with  the  butt-end  of  my  carbine.  It  proved  to 
be  an  elderly  nigger  who  had  come  to  look  round.  We  got  out  of 
him  that  the  natives  were  3,000  strong,  but  only  600  were  armed 
with  rlties.     Our  men  numbered  170. 

*  *  *  On  Saturday  we  marched  off 
soon  after  five.  We  were  some  two 
miles  on  our  journey,  and  the  police 
were  in  the  act  of  extending  on  the 
left  flank  when  bang,  bang,  whiz,  whiz, 
ping,  ping  all  round  us.  We  extended 
before  the  next  volley.  Never  a  nig- 
ger either  volley.  Two  horses  shot, 
gun-carriage  hit,  and  dust  flying  up 
all  round.  At  our  first  volley  they 
must  have  retired  some  300  yards,  as 
we  gradually  advanced  that  distance 
before  getting  among  their  bullets 
again.  This  time  two  D.F.H.  officers 
knocked  over,  Tennant  and  Bradie, 
and  the  non-coms  had  to  take  their 
place.  *  *  *  Then  we  had  a  merry 
five  minutes.  They  did  their  best  to 
pop  us,  and  we  could  not  see  one.  A 
few  big  shot  cleared  them  out  of  the 
scrub,  and  they  took  to  a  sluite  and  the  kopjes,  where  they  fired  on 
us  all  day.  *  *  *  In  the  evening  the  dead-tired  men  had  to 
bury  the  niggers  who  had  fallen  on  a  kopje  we  meant  to  camp  on, 
and  then  carry  all  the  stores  and  ammunition  on  to  the  top.     *     *     * 

"Early  on  Sunday  morning  we  rushed  sluites  and  kopjes  one  after 
another  and  had  we  come  across  any  force  or  number  it  would  have 
been  a  bad  go.  But  Major  Peakman  knew  that  250  men,  under 
Colonel  Harris,  had  arrived.     *     *     *     We  got  to  the  store  first.     * 

*  *  In  the  garden  we  found  newly  turned -over  graves,  and  saw  a 
foot  sticking  out  of  them.  Alphonse  Blum,  Frederick  Waldt,  and 
Bolton,  son  of  a  Kendal  solicitor,  all  battered  to  death  and  assegaied 
in  the  throat,  face,  'and  body.  *  *  *  The  C.  C.  read  the  funeral 
service  with  military  honors." 

Nyassaland. — The  expedition  dispatched  for  the 
punishment  of  Chief  Chikusi  (Vol.  6,  p.  949)  of  the  An- 
goni  Zulu  tribe  in  south  Nyassaland,  quickly  executed  its 
mission.  Captain  Stewart  left  Zomba  October  12,  with  58 
Sikhs  and  200  native  troops,  and  a  seven-pounder  moun- 
tain gun.  They  reached  Chikusi's  kraal  October  21.  At 
daybreak  the  *^ rebels"  opened  fire  from  behind  cover,  the 
troops  charged  and  the  Angoni  fled.  Chikusi^s  town  was 
burnt,  and  Chikusi  himself  taken  prisoner.  He  was  put 
on  trial  on  charges  of  murder  and  raiding,  and  was  shot  to 
death  on  conviction.     A  subordinate  chief  of  the  Angoni, 
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Odete,  was  attacked  in  his  stronghold  about  the  same 
time  and  defeated  with  severe  loss;  Odete  was  sentenced 
to  imprisonment  in  one  of  the  company^'s  strong  places. 
While  Chikusi  was  on  the  warpath,  300  refugees  from  his 
murderous  forays  were  saved  by  the  presence  of  mind  of  a 
missionary.  The  missionary  hid  the  fugitives  in  under- 
ground chambers  designed  for  storage  of  grain  and  for 
other  purposes.  When  Chikusi  demanded  their  surrender 
the  missionary  replied: 

"I  shall  not  attempt  to  defend  anybody  outside  my  houses  be- 
cause I  cannot  do  so,  but  the  interior  of  my  house  is  sacred  and  I 
defy  you  to  cross  the  threshold." 

Chikusi  then  turned  away  and  applied  himself  to  the 
pursuit  of  the  fugitives. 

The  outcome  of  these  expeditions  is  regarded  in  Eng- 
land as  decisive  of  peace  and  tranquillity  in  Nyassaland. 
The  tribes  less  warlike  than  the  Angoni  will  argue  that 
since  that  fierce  tribe  was  unable  to  withstand  a  very  small 
force  of  Sikhs  and  native  soldiers,  prudence  counsels  sub- 
mission to  the  rule  of  the  white  man. 

The  fine  and  fruitful  country  which  the  English  are 
slowly  colonizing  has  a  bright  future  before  it:  its  geo- 
graphical position  is  eminently  favorable,  being  midway 
between  Charterland  and  the  Uganda  protectorate.  Ex- 
tensive territories  with  Blantyre  as  centre,  will,  it  is  be- 
lieved, prove  suitable  for  British  settlement;  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  people  now  living  may  see  a  lusty  colony 
of  Englishmen  exercising  supremacy  in  Central  Africa. 

Nup^  Campaign. — A  campaign  short,  sharp,  and  de- 
cisive was  fought  out  in  Nigeria  in  February,  the  forces 
of  the  Royal  Niger  Company  having  broken  the  power  of 
the  emir  of  Nupe,  a  potentate  of  renown  in  those  parts. 
The  company^s  army  of  400  Housa  troops  led  by  English 
officers,  with  Maxim  guns,  left  Lokoja  (confluence  of  the 
Niger  and  the  Binue)  early  in  January,  marched  to  Sura, 
thence  to  Kabba,  which  was  hastily  evacuated  by  the 
emir's  troops;  finally  reached  the  emir^s  capital,  Bida, 
where  the  emir  was  determined  to  offer  a  stubborn  resist- 
ance. The  company's  flying  column  began  to  bombard 
the  royal  palace  January  27;  a  day  or  two  later  the  town 
was  carried  by  assault  at  the  cost  of  one  British  officer 
killed.  The  emir  and  most  of  his  army  made  their  escape 
to  Ilorin.  But  that  place  soon  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
British;  and  the  emir  with  four  war  chiefs  made  submis- 
sion to  the  company's  government.  The  en:ir  was  rein- 
stated in  office,  and  signed  a  treaty  giving  to  the  company 
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complete  power  over  the  country.  The  war  chiefs  were 
profoundly  impressed  by  the  marvellous  perfection  of  the 
Europeans''  instruments  of  destruction,  by  which  in  two 
days^  fighting  200  of  their  invincible  horsemen  were  slain. 
By  decree  of  the  governor  of  Nigeria,  slavery  in  that 
territory  will  be  abolished  on  the  anniversary,  this  year, 
of  Queen  Victorians  accession  to  the  British  throne. 

Egypt  and  the  Soudan. — The  purpose  of  the  British 
government  to  make  further  advance  toward  subjugation 
of  the  fanatic  hordes  of  the  Soudan,  was  announced  in 
parliament  by  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach,  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  February  5. 

The  occupation  of  Egypt,  he  declared,  had  been  prolonged  be- 
cause France  had  not  allowed  the  British  to  have  as  free  a  hand  as 
necessary.  Great  Britain  intended  to  occupy  the  Nile  land  until 
those  countries  were  able  to  do  without  her.  Moreover  it  would  be 
necessary  to  reconsider  the  powers  and  authority  of  the  Egyptian 
mixed  tribunals,  and  to  decide  whether  they  should  be  allowed  to  in- 
terfere in  such  affairs  as  the  cost  of  the  Anglo-Egyptian  expedition 
of  1896. 

As  the  speech  was  no  veiled  menace  to  France  and 
other  powers.  Sir  William  Harcourt  leader  of  the  opposi- 
tion, expressed  regret  at  ^'  the  unwise  language  and  the 
gratuitous  provocation  of  the  powers  ^^  which  character- 
ized Sir  MichaeFs  remarks. 

Mr.  George  N.  Curzon,  under  foreign  secretary, 
sought  to  minimize  the  effect  of  Sir  MichaeFs  language, 
and  denied  that  it  was  in  any  way  intended  as  a  menace 
to  France.  Mr.  Henry  M.  Stanley,  the  African  explorer, 
unionist  member  for  North  Lambeth,  said  that  Great  Bri- 
tain  was  only  doing  in  Egypt  what  Russia  was  doing  in 
Siberia  and  France  was  doing  between  the  Senegal  and 
the  Niger  rivers  in  Africa. 

After  some  further  discussion  the  resolution  submitted 
by  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  169 
to  57. 

The  speech,  when  reported  in  Paris,  called  forth  pas- 
sionate comment  from  the  French  press. 

The  Journal  declared:  "  The  insolent  challenge  thrown  to  France 
and  Russia  ought  to  be  taken  up."  The  Autorite:  "England  dis- 
dains and  defies  France  and  Russia,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  until 
both  of  those  powers  resort  to  the  sword."  The  Libre  Parole:  "  The 
reply  to  England's'challenge  must  be  action,  not  mere  words." 

It  is  a  curious  coincidence  that  on  the  very  day  that 
those  words  of  defiance  from  France  were  published  in 
London,  the  news  was  given  out,  of  the  intended  construe 
tion  of  a  system  of  fortifications  for  the  defense  of  the 
British  metropolis. 
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The  plan  dates  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  the  Buke  of  Wellington, 
but  has  been  revived  by  Lord  Wolseley  and  other  military  authori- 
ties, and  adapted  to  the  changes  of  modern  warfare.  The  Military 
Works  bill  provides  for  the  construction  of  a  chain  of  forts  from  the 
Southern  Downs  to  the  heights  south  of  London,  on  which  the  Crys- 
tal Palace  is  a  conspicuous  object.  The  scheme  includes  barracks 
and  other  military  works.  The  cost,  which  will  be  something  formid- 
able for  the  treasury  to  face,  will  be  met  by  advances  from  the  con- 
solidated fund,  to  be  repaid  in  instalments  extending  over  twenty 
I  years. 

Liquor  Traffic. — This  destructive  trade  has  grown  to 
appalling  magnitude  on  the  west  coast. 

In  one  year,  1893-4,  the  importations  of  strong  drink  into  the 
territories  of  the  Niger  Protectorate  alone  rose  from  $680,000  to 
$1,170,000.  The  whole  population  of  many  a  town  is  given  over  to 
drunkenness;  and  nearly  one-half  of  the  produce  of  the  country, 
when  brought  to  market,  is  bartered  for  liquor.  The  French  agent, 
Captain  Lugard,  finds  the  evil  rampant  everywhere  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  coast.  In  Portuguese  West  Africa  a  form  of  slavery  ex- 
ists, the  contract  system,  under  which  men,  women,  and  children  are 
bought  for  liquor  in  the  interior  and  brought  down  to  the  coast  in 
gangs:  as  in  the  case  of  the  regular  slave  dealers'  razzias,  the  larger 
number  of  the  unfortunates  perish  on  the  way.  The  survivors  are 
shipped  to  the  coffee  plantations  oversea,  of  course  as  hired  and  con- 
tracted laborers,  not  as  chattels.  On  shipboard  they  are  crowded 
like  cattle.  Their  wages  are  two  cents  a  day,  and  out  of  that  pit- 
[  tance  they  must  feed  and  clothe  themselves.     Throughout  western 

Central  Africa  the  servile  classes  constitute  three  degrees:  (1)  Those 
belonging  to  "the  crown,"  who,  with  their  descendants,  are  held  as 
the  property  of  each  successive  ruler;  these  do  not  become  free.  (2) 
Domestic  slaves  born  in  the  household,  and  so  treated  as  to  make  it 
almost  impossible  for  a  foreigner  to  distinguish  which  are  the  slaves 
and  which  the  freeborn  children.  (S)  Chattels,  the  slaves  of  trade, 
sold  to  contractors. 

The  Philafrican  Liberators^  League  is  an  association 
formed  for  these  ends: 

1.  To  work  for  the  extinction  of  the  African  slave  trade,  and  of 
"-^                            slavery  itself,  by  founding,  in  Africa,  settlements  of  liberated  slaves, 

in  accordance  with  the  Brussels  Act,  which  took  effect  on  April  2, 
1892. 

2.  To  gather  and  diffuse  authentic  information  regarding  Afri- 
can slavery. 

3.  To  promote  the  practical  solution,  in  accordance  with  Chris- 
tian principles,  of  Africa's  social  problems,  such  as  the  rum  traffic, 
polygamy,  witchcraft,  and  ordeals,  contract  labor,  and  native  rights. 

Its  headquarters  are  in  the  United  Charities  Building,  New  York 
city.  L.  T.  Chamberlain  is  president;  Heli  Chatelain,  founder  of  the 
association,  is  general  secretary;  and  Thomas  L.  James,  treasurer. 
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(geographical  Exploration. — At  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Geographical  Society  in  New  York 
city,  January  12,  the  Cullum  geographical  medal  was 
awarded  to  Lieutenant  R.  E.  Peary,  U.  S.  N.,  for  his  bril- 
liant arctic  explorations.  Lieutenant  Peary  outlined  the 
proposals  of  his  new  plan  for  further  arctic  research, 
which  received  not  only  the  cordial  approval  of  the  society 
but  the  promise  of  financial  support. 

According  to  Lieutenant  Peary,  recent  explorations  (of  Nansen, 
Jackson,  and  himself)  have  shown  that  there  is  only  one  practicable 
route  to  the  pole — namely,  through  Smith's  sound  and  along  the  north- 
west coast  of  Greenland,  With  depots  of  provisions  established  at 
intervals  northward  from  the  latitude  of  Independence  bay,  the  pole, 
he  thinks,  can  be  reached  and  the  whole  polar  sea  explored  at  com- 
paratively small  cost  and  without  risk  to  life  or  health. 

"My  plan,"  says  Lieutenant  Peary,  "is  to  raise  a  fund  sufficient 
to  insure  the  continuation  of  the  work  of  exploration  for  ten  years 
if  necessary,  say  $150,000,  and  deposit  it  in  a  trust  company,  purchase 
a  ship,  give  her  a  minimum  crew,  load  with  concentrated  provisions, 
proceed  to  Whale  sound,  take  on  board  several  picked  families  of  my 
faithful  Eskimos,  with  their  tents,  canoes,  dogs,  etc.,  force  a  way 
through  Robeson  channel  to  Sherard  Osborn  fjord  or  further,  and 
land  people  and  stores,  then  send  the  ship  back. 

"As  soon  as  the  freezing  of  the  ice  in  the  great  fjords  of  the 
northwest  coast  would  permit  sledge  travel,  the  work  of  advancing 
supplies  northeastward  along  the  coast  would  be  commenced,  taking 
comparatively  short  stages  and  light  loads,  so  that  the  trips  could  be 
quickly  made.  As  soon  as  the  supplies  had  been  advanced  the  first 
stage,  the  party  itself  would  move  forward,  leaving  a  cache 
behind.     *     *     * 

"  Early  spring  should  find  the  party  and  the  bulk  of  its  supplies 
located  at  the  northern  terminus  of  the  North  Greenland  archipelago, 
probably  not  far  from  the  eighty-fifth  parallel,  with  caches  behind  it 
at  each  prominent  headland. 

"  From  this  point,  when  the  proper  time  came,  with  picked  dogs, 
the  lightest  possible  equipment  and  two  of  the  best  of  the  Eskimos, 
the  dash  for  the  pole  would  be  attempted,  wit,h  strong  probabilities 
of  a  successful  termination. 

"Should  the  first  season  be  unfavorable  as  regards  ice  conditions, 
it  could  be  devoted  to  a  detailed  survey  of  the  archipelago  itself  and 
a  reconnaisance  of  the  east  coast  as  far  south  as  possible;  and  the 
northern  journey  reserved  for  the  following  season  or  the  next. 

"  Each  succeeding  summer  the  ship  would  attempt  to  establish 
communication  with  the  party's  base,  succeeding  probably  every  other 
year  at  first,  then,  with  increasing  experience,  every  year,  and  keep 
up  its  supply  of  food,  dogs,  and  Eskimos  until  the  objects  of  the 
expedition  were  accomplished. 

"  Should  the  ship  be  unsuccessful  in  the  passage  of  Robeson 
channel  the  first  year,  the  party  should  land  at  Hayes's  sound  and  de- 
vote the  first  year  to  explorations  of  that  unknown  region.  Retreat 
from  the  colony  at  Sherard  Osborn  fjord  would  always  be  practicable 
across  the  inland  ice  to  Whale  sound.  *  *  * 
Vol.  7.— 15. 
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"Arctic  exploration  may  be  regarded  as  safe.  This  is  shown  by 
the  experience  of  the  last  ten  years.  Nothing  is  to  be  gained  by 
numbers;  in  fact,  numbers  are  a  distinct  danger,  and  the  frightful 
catastrophes  of  previous  work  are,  in  my  opinion,  directly  traceable 
to  that  cause,  *  *  *  Where  three  men  will  get  along  in  safety 
and  comfort,  six  would  merely  exist  on  half  rations,  and  twelve  die 
of  starvation.     The  two-men  party  is  the  ideal  one.     *    *     * 

"The  leader  of  the  expedition  must  be  at  the  head  of  the  ad- 
vance party;  no  successful  arctic  party  can  be  led  from  the 
rear.     *     *    * 

"  The  points  in  favor  of  this  project  are: 

"  1.  The  utilization  of  the  Eskimo,  the  people  best  fitted  in  the  world 
for  that  particular  kind  of  work— men  who,  under  the  leadership  of  one  whom 
they  know  to  be  their  friend  and  in  whom  they  have  the  utmost  confidence, 
would  follow  to  the  end,  faithful  and  loyal  as  their  own  magnificent  dogs. 

''2.  Land  for  a  base.  The  party  launched  into  the  icy  waste  from  the 
Northern  archipelago  would  have  some  definite,  fixed  point  to  which  to  retxirn. 
rather  than  a  ship  drifting  with  the  drifting  ice,  to  vanish  like  a  will  o'  the  wisp, 
as  did  the  Fram  from  Nansen.  Then,  should  the  party  be  swept  westerly  in  its 
retreat,  it  would  still  strike  land,  and,  finding  depots  at  each  prominent  head- 
land, could  easily  reach  headquarters. 

"•3.  A  practicable  and  already  utilized  route  for  a  retreat  independent  of 
the  ship  or  outside  assistance. 

"In  a  nutshell,  my  project  means:  First,  the  raising  of  a  sum 
sufficient  to  insure  persistent,  continued  effort,  so  that  if  the  attempt 
fails  the  first  year  it  can  be  repeated  the  next,  and  the  next,  and 
the  next,  until  it  is  done. 

"Second,  the  establishment  of  a  party  of  picked  Eskimo 
families,  a  surgeon,  and  an  experienced  leader,  at  the  highest  prac- 
tical point  on  the  northwest  coast  of  Greenland;  with  ample  supplies, 
means  of  communication,  which  would  enable  the  colony  to  sustain 
itself  until  its  work  is  accomplished,  and  with  a  practicable  line  of 
retreat  entirely  independent  of  the  ship." 

On  February  8,  at  a  reception  given  in  his  honor  by 
the  Royal  Geographical  Society  in  Albert  Hall,  London, 
England,  Dr.'  Nansen  received  a  special  gold  medal  voted 
to  him  by  the  society  for  his  achievements  in  arctic 
research. 

On  January  14  the  feat  of  climbing  to  the  summit  of 
Mount  Aconcagua  in  the  Andes,  in  Chile,  the  loftiest  peak 
on  this  hemisphere,  was  accomplished  for  the  first  time  by 
Mathias  Zurbriggen,  a  Swiss  mountain  guide  accompany- 
ing an  English  expedition  led  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Fitzgerald. 

Estimates  of  the  height  of   Aconcagua   vary.     Guyot  put  it  at  | 
22,422  feet;  but  according  to  others  this  mountain  is  over  24,000  feet 
high.     No  mountaineer   had   ever   before  reached  such  an  altitude. 
The  history  of  previous  exploits  is  briefly  summarized  thus: 

De  Saussure,  the  Swiss  naturalist,  first  made  serious  and  systematic  at- 
tempts at  climbing.  He  was  soon  followed  by  Humboldt,  who  climbed  Chim- 
borazo  (19,000  to  21,420  feet)  in  1802.  The  next  climber  to  set  foot  on  that 
mountain  was  Mr.  Edward  Whymper,  in  the  year  1880.  The  Jungfrau  was 
first  ascended  in  1811,  and  the  Finsteraarhorn  in  1812.  The  other  Swiss  peaks 
have  fallen  one  after  another— the  Wetterhorn  in  1854,  Monte  Rosa  in  1855, 
and  the  Matterhorn  in  1865.  Mr.  Freshfield  scored  the  first  great  victory 
when  he  climbed  Elbruz  (18,526  feet)  in  1868;  but  long  before  that  Gerard  had 
climbed  to  19,410  feet  on  Porgyul  in  1818.  The  highest  climbs  of  later  years 
have  been  those  of  Sir  Martin  Conway,  who  climbed  Pioneer  Peak  (22,600  feet) 
in  the  Himalayas,  in  1892,  and  of  Mr.  Mummery  and  Mr.  Hastings,  who  climbed 
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to  21,000  feet  on  Nanga-Parbat.  Dr.  Gregory  in  1893  reached  to  about  16,000 
feet  on  the  west  side  of  Mount  Kenia,  in  Britisli  East  Africa  (20.000  feet  high) 
lying  directly  under  the  equator;  and  Hans  Meyer  reached  to  16,830  feet  on 
Kilima-Njaro.  Late  in  1895  George  Kolb,  a  German  explorer,  practically 
reached  the  top  of  Mount  Kenia  from  the  east  side.  In  Asia  there  are  four 
colossal  mountains  which  still  defy  all  efforts.  Mount  Everest  (29,000  feet)  still 
lies  far  beyond  the  reach  of  man.  Dapsang  (28,700)  is  almost  equally  inacces- 
sible. Tagarma  (25,800)  and  Khan-Tengri  (24,000)  have  yet  to  be  scaled.  Simi- 
larly, in  Africa,  the  highest  mountain  is  still  a  virgin;  and  though  Mount  Cook 
(12,349)  has  been  climbed  in  New  Zealand,  Charles  Louis  (20,000)  still  remains 
unascended  in  New  Guinea. 

Photography  in  Colors. — What  seems  to  be  a  further 
step  of  great  practical  value  toward  solving  the  problem  of 
chromatic  photography,  is  the  invention  of  the  Chassagne 
process  of  color  reproduction,  the  joint  discovery  of  M. 
Villedieu  Chassagne  of  Paris  and  Dr.  Adrien  Michel 
Dan  sac. 

The  Chassagne  color  process  is  simple.  A  negative  is  taken  on  a 
gelatin  plate,  which  has  been  treated  with  a  solution  of  certain  salts. 
The  nature  of  the  solutions  used  is,  for  the  present,  kept  secret.  The 
negative  is  developed  and  fixed  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  when 
finished  looks  like  any  other  negative.  From  it  a  positive  is  printed 
on  sensitized  paper  or  a  gelatin  film,  plate,  or  paper,  previously 
treated  with  the  secret  solution.  The  positive  looks  exactly  like  an 
ordinary  photographic  print  and  shows  no  trace  of  color.  It  is 
then  washed  over  with  three  colored  solutions,  blue,  green,  and  red, 
and  it  takes  up  in  succession  the  appropriate  color  in  the  appropriate 
parts  and  combinations  of  colors,  giving  all  the  varieties  of  tint. 

The  essential  novelty  of  the  process  lies  in  the  important  discov- 
ery, that,  in  addition  to  precipitating  in  the  film  a  more  or  less  dark 
deposit  of  silver  in  proportion  to  the  relative  intensity  of  illumina- 
tion, light  is  according  to  its  color  able  to  produce  a  specific  phy- 
sical change  by  virtue  of  which  each  part  of  the  photograph  is  able, 
when  immersed  in  a  bath  of  dye,  to  absorb  the  dye  just  in  those 
parts  of  the  picture  where  the  corresponding  tint  originally  fell. 
Should  this  alleged  discovery  be  substantiated,  it  will  mark  the  be- 
ginning of  a  new  step  in  the  photographic  art. 

Sir  Henry  T.  Wood,  secretary  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  London, 
England,  comments  as  follows  on  the  Chassagne  process: 

''  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  process  is  not  one  for  the  direct  reproduction  of 
natural  colors.  It  is  rather  one  for  treating  a  photographic  pri)it  in  such  a  way 
that  it  enables  it,  one  might  say,  to  automatically  paint  itself,  to  take  up  in 
the  proper  parts  the  colors  which  are  required,  rejecting  them  In  the  parts 
where  they  are  not  required.  How  this  is  effected  is  at  present  a 
mystery.    *    *    * 

"The  results  certainly  are  produced,  and  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt 
the  good  faith  of  those  who  state  they  were  produced  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed. Sufficient  time  has  not  elapsed  for  crucial  tests  to  be  made,  but  we 
may  reasonably  expect  that  the  process  will  stand  those  tests  as  well  as  it  has 
those  to  which  it  has  been  submitted.    *    *    * 

"Photographically  the  results  we  obtained  were  very  poor;  the  prints 
were  extremely  thin  and  unsatisfactory,  as  was  not  to  be  wondered  at,  since 
the  negatives  were  taken  on  a  dull,  foggy  day.  Nevertheless  they  showed  a 
great  deal  more  than  traces  of  the  proper  colors.  *  *  *  Altogether  I  can 
only  say  that  the  results  of  these  experiments,  so  far  as  they  went,  satisfied 
myself,  and  I  think  the  others  who  saw  them,  that  the  results  were  produced 
ju  the  manner  described.'"    *    *    * 

X  Rays  and  Others. — The  discovery  of  X  rays  has. 
stimulated  anew  the  study  of  the  phenomena  of  radiant 
energy.     Besides  the  forms  of  light,  heat,  and  magnetic 
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energy,  there  are  at  least  seven  kinds  of  rays  now  before 
the  public: 

1.  Cathode  rays,  existing  inside  an  exhausted  bulb  placed  in  the 
path  of  an  electric  discharge,  and  demonstrated  long  ago  by  Crookes, 
Hittorf,  and  others. 

2.  Lenard  rays — cathode  rays  which  have  passed  from  a  bulb 
through  an  aluminium  window:  these  rays  are  sensitive  to  magnetic 
action,  and  can  be  deflected  by  a  magnet,  and  will  also  act  on  a  pho- 
tographic plate  through  many  opaque  substances. 

3.  X  rays,  or  Rontgen  rays,  found  in  combination  with  Lenard 
rays,  but  not  deflectable  by  a  magnet,  and  having  greater  powers  of 
"photographing  the  invisible:"  for  a  full  account  of  the  properties 
of  X  rays,  see  Current  History  for  last  year  (Vol.  6,  pp.  1,  466, 
951). 

4.  Becquerel  rays,  or  rayons  uraniques — phosphorescent  rays 
discovered  by  H.  Becquerel  to  be  given  off  by  uranium  salts  after  ex- 
posure to  sunlight,  and  capable,  like  X  rays,  of  affecting  photo- 
graphic plates  with  opaque  material  intervening.  These  rays  were 
independently  discovered  by  Professor  S.  P.  Thompson  and  are  de- 
scribed in  a  paper  read  by  him  before  the  Royal  Society  of  England 
{PhU.  Mag.,  July,  1896).  Unlike  X  rays,  they  can  be  both  refracted 
and  polarized:  they  are  undoubtedly  transverse  rays  of  a  high  ultra- 
violet order. 

From  a  recent  series  of  experiments  Professor  McKissick  of 
Auburn,  Ala.,  concludes  that  the  Becquerel  ray  is  the  connecting 
link  between  ordinary  light  and  the  X  ray.  Not  only  uranium  salts, 
but  many  other  phosphorescent  and  fluorescent  compounds,  give  ac- 
tive photographic  radiation  after  exposure  to  sunlight — such  as  lith- 
ium chloride  (in  solution),  barium  sulphide,  calcium  sulphate,  cal- 
cium nitrate,  quinine  chloride,  quinine  sulphate,  chalk,  glucose, 
sugar,  sodium  tungstate,  sterein,  and  ammonium-phospho-molybdate. 

To  take  the  pictures,  the  articles  were  placed  in  contact  with  the 
sensitive  plate,  and  the  substance,  after  exposure  to  sunlight  for  two 
hours,  sprinkled  over  the  plate  holder.  The  whole  was  then  envel- 
oped in  a  dark  cloth,  so  as  to  prevent  the  action  of  any  external  light 
on  the  plate.  The  plates  used  were  "slow."  Ordinary  developer 
was  used,  and  in  some  of  the  experiments  the  development  required 
an  exceedingly  long  time.  Professor  McKissick  found  that  white 
granulated  sugar  gave  the  best  results.  Excellent  shadow  pictures 
are  also  reported  to  have  been  obtained  in  the  way  described,  with 
the  use  of  ordinary  white  granulated  sugar,  by  Mr.  H.  M.  Redd  of 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

5.  The  glowworm's  rays,  which  have  recently  been  shown  to 
have  a  faint  photographic  action  through  aluminium  and  through 
copper. 

6.  The  rays  emitted  by  phosphorus,  which  will  penetrate  black 
paper  but  not  aluminium. 

7.  The  rays  discovered  very  recently  by  Marconi,  a  young  Italian 
living  in  London,  England.  They  resemble  X  rays  in  some  respects, 
but  seem  to  have  a  much  greater  penetrative  power.  They  also 
spread  equally  in  all  directions  from  the  generator.  It  is  claimed 
that,  with  a  battery  of  only  eight  volts  and  three  amperes,  and  with 
his  transmitter  and  receiver  placed  over  300  feet  apart,  Marconi  sent 
a  message  through  seven  or  eight  solid  stone  walls  in  the  general 
postoffice  building  in  London.  It  is  also  said  that  with  the  same  ap- 
paratus and  without  any  connecting  wire,  a  dispatch  was  sent  a  mile 
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and  three-quarters  across  Salisbury  plain.  Indeed,  with  proper  in- 
struments, it  seems  almost  as  if  there  was  no  limit  of  distance  or  in- 
tervening material  to  direct  penetration  by  the  "Marconi  "  rays. 

Still  other  kinds  of  rays  may  possibly  be  discovered  within  the 
compass  of  the  Crookes  tube,  Professor  Thompson  having  shown  that 
during  the  course  of  exhausting  a  bulb,  before  the  Kontgen  rays 
make  their  appearance,  some  other  rays  appear  which  differ  from  the 
cathode  or  Lenard  rays,  inasmuch  as  they  are  electrostatically  as  well 
as  magnetically  sensitive. 

Professor  John  Trowbridge,  director  of  the  JefPerson 
Physical  Laboratory  at  Harvard,  has  constructed  what  is 
said  to  be  the  largest  storage  battery  ever  built. 

It  comprises  10,000  cells,  giving  20,000  volts,  which,  by  means  of 
an  accumulator,  can  be  raised  to  over  500,000  volts,  giving  a  flaming 
discharge  through  the  air  three  feet  in  length. 

With  this  apparatus.  Professor  Trowbridge  has  taken  a  radio- 
type  of  a  hand,  said  to  be  the  first  ever  taken  by  means  of  a  battery 
as  distinguished  from  a  Holt's  machine  or  an  induction  coil.  The  ex- 
posure was  for  about  two  minutes.  He  is  also  credited  with  being 
the  first  scientist  to  determine  the  approximate  voltage  necessary  to 
create  the  flash  of  greenish  light  in  the  Crookes  tube  and  produce 
the  X  rays.  About  100,000  volts  are  necessary  to  make  a  picture; 
the  clearness  of  outlines  will  increase  with  each  additional  volt. 
Previous  guesses  had  placed  the  required  voltage  at  about  20,000. 

Professor  Trowbridge  has  also  demonstrated  by  means  of  his  bat- 
tery, that  the  current  through  the  Crookes  tube  goes  in  only  one  di- 
rection, not  in  both  as  has  been  supposed. 

The  largest  X  ray  picture  heretofore  known — taken  on 
a  film  six  feet  long,  three  feet  wide — was  recently  made 
by  Dr.  W.  J.  Morton  of  New  York  city.  A  specially  con- 
structed Crookes  tube  was  used,  which  had  to  be  four  and 
a-half  feet  away  from  the  object  *^ photographed.''^  The 
picture  is  that  of  the  entire  body  of  an  adult. 

Dr.  P.  Zeeman  of  the  Amsterdam  (Holland)  Univer- 
sity, is  credited  with  the  discovery,  recently,  at  Ley  den, 
that  the  lines  of  a  metallic  spectrum  are  broadened  when 
the  source  of  light  is  in  an  intense  magnetic  field.  He 
demonstrated  the  theory  advanced  by  Dr.  Lorentz  of  Ley- 
den,  that  the  light  at  the  edges  of  the  broadened  lines  is 
polarized. 

This  discovery  is  a  step  toward  knowledge  of  the  ultimate  rela- 
tions of  electricity  and  radiation,  and  is  by  some  considered  the  most 
important  contribution  to  science  since  Kontgen's  discovery  of  the  X 
rays. 

The  discovery  will  probably  substantiate  the  hypothesis  that 
radiation  is  due  to  the  motion  of  electric  charges,  whether  free  or 
associated  with  the  vibrating  molecules  of  the  luminous  body.  It 
has  seemed  more  and  more  likely,  as  knowledge  of  ether-physics  has 
advanced,  that  radiation  could  not  be  excited  by  the  motions  of  the  , 
inert  molecules  of  matter,  but  must  of  necessity  require  their  elec- 
trification.    The  new  facts  apparently  demonstrate  that  this  is  true, 
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and  tlirow  another  ray  of  liglit  upon  tlie  still  obscure  subject  of  the 
meclianism  of  radiation.  Of  course,  the  principal  bearing  of  the  dis- 
covery is  upon  the  theory  of  light.  It  is  a  step  toward  more  com- 
plete knowledge  of  the  meai^s  by  which  the  particles  of  a  body  at 
high  temperature  disturb  the  adjacent  ether.  It  contains  also  the 
germs  of  conclusions  regarding  the  nature  of  radiating  and  absorbing 
matter  which  may  go  far  toward  extending  our  knowledge  of  mole- 
cular and  ether  physics. 

Electricity  Without  Heat. — A  paper  entitled  ''Pro- 
duction of  Electricity  from  Carbon  Without  Heat  or  at  a 
Low  Temperature/^  was  read  February  24  before  a  meet- 
ing of  the  New  York  Electrical  Society,  by  Mr.  Willard 
E.  Case  of  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

The  importance  of  the  subject  from  a  commercial  point  of  view 
is  seen  when  we  remember  that,  under  the  present  methods  of  gen- 
eration of  energy,  there  is  an  estimated  waste  of  not  less  than  sev- 
enty-five per  cent.  All  electricity  produced  for  commercial  purposes 
at  the  present  time,  except  that  obtained  from  water  power,  is  de- 
rived ultimately  from  the  consumption  of  carbon,  usually  in  the  form 
of  coal.  The  possibility  of  developing  electrical  energy  from  carbon 
without  the  application  of  heat,  under  conditions  analogous  to  those 
prevailing  in  the  human  body,  at  normal  temperatures,  and  practic- 
ally without  waste  of  potential  energy,  has  now  been  demonstrated. 
The  experiments,  however,  have  not  yet  reached  the  commercial 
stage.     Their  development  along  those  lines  remains  to  be  realized. 

The  method  of  operation  was  illustrated  by  a  cell  consisting  of 
two  electrodes,  one  of  carbon  surrounded  by  powdered  carbon  in  a 
porous  cup,  and  one  of  platinum,  both  being  immersed  in  an  elec- 
trolyte of  sulphuric  acid  in  a  glass  jar  about  one  inch  in  diameter  and 
six  inches  in  height.  If  wie  introduce  into  this  electrolyte  some 
chlorate  of  potash,  peroxide  of  chlorine  is  formed,  which  decomposes; 
its  oxygen,  attacking  the  carbon,  oxidizes  it  without  heat,  the  chlor- 
ine being  set  free  at  the  platinum  pole;  electricity  is  generated  with 
an  electro -motive  force  of  1-3  volts,  varying  with  the  amount  of  the 
oxidizing  agent  and  the  kind  of  carbon.  The  action  is  perceptibly 
strong. 

In  this  case  we  have  a  cell  in  which  carbon  is  oxidized  without 
the  application  of  heat  and  at  normal  temperatures;  in  which  oxygen 
in  unstable  composition  is  readily  given  up  to  the  carbon,  the  pro- 
duct being  carbonic  acid  gas,  as  proved  by  analysis.  Mr.  Case  thinks, 
therefore,  that  he  has  the  right  to  assume  that  a  large  proportion  of 
the  potential  energy  of  the  carbon  is  converted  into  electrical  energy. 
The  point  is  that  we  have  in  this  cell  conditions  analogous  to  those 
taking  place  in  the  human  system,  at  least  to  the  extent  that  carbon 
is  oxidized  at  the  normal  temperatures  under  which  we  live,  and  its 
potential  energy  converted  into  electricity. 

Practical  Uses  of  Kites.— Within  the  past  year  ex- 
periments in  the  application  of  kite-flying  to  practical 
uses,  have  been  attended  with  considerable  success. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Lampson  in  August  last  (Vol.  6,  p.  716)  demonstrated 
the  possibility  of  raising  to  a  height  of  600  feet  the  weight  of  a 
human  being;  and  Mr.  W.  A.  Eddy,  by  means  of  cameras  attached  to 
kites,  took  excellent  mid-air  photographs  of  parts  of  Boston  and  other 
places  (Vol.  6,  p.  717). 
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A  further  achievement  is  now  recorded  to  Mr.  Eddy's  credit — 
namely,  the  successful  operation,  on  December  5,  1896,  of  a  mid-air 
telephone  and  telegraph  kite  line.  Two  magneto-telephones  about 
1,000  feet  apart  were  attached  to  a  wire  the  intervening  parts  of 
which  were  held  suspended  in  mid  air  by  means  of  kites.  So  clearly 
were  the  messages  transmitted  that  it  was  thought  probable  that  the 
magnetic  current  emanating  from  the  magneto -telephones  was  ma- 
terially strengthened  by  the  action  of  atmospheric  and  ground  cur- 
rents combined. 

On  January  21  Lieutenant  Hugh  D.  Wise  of  the  9th  Infantry, 
by  means  of  a  modification  of  the  Hargraves  kite,  ascended  into  the 
air  to  a  height  of  forty-two  feet,  remaining  there  for  about  five  min- 
utes, and  demonstrating  the  possibility  of  applying  kites  with  com- 
parative safety  to  purposes  of  direct  observation. 

Astronomy. — The  Canals  of  Mars. — The  nature  of 
these  strange  dark  lines,  which  vary  at  different  times  in 
number  and  distinctness,  is  still  a  subject  of  mere  hypothe- 
sis. The  same  may  be  said  also  of  the  phenomenon  of 
duplication,  or  gemination,  of  the  canals:  by  this  is 
meant  the  occasional  appearance  of  a  second  line  of  the 
same  general  character  as  the  first  and  parallel  thereto,  at 
a  distance  of  75  to  100  miles. 

Of  the  many  hypotheses  advanced  to  explain  this  duplication, 
none  has  heretofore  gained  wide  acceptance.  A  new  explanation  has 
recently  been  advanced  by  a  French  geologist,  M.  Stanislas  Meunier. 
In  his  opinion,  the  duplicate  lines  are  caused  merely  by  reflection  of 
the  sun's  rays  from  the  surface  of  Mars  up  to  a  translucent  cloud 
sheet  suspended  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  planet. 

In  support  of  this  theory,  M.  Meunier  reproduces  on  a  small 
scale,  by  experiment,  what  appear  to  be  all  the  essentials  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  duplication.  A  series  of  lines  representing  the  markings 
of  the  Martian  surface,  are  drawn  upon  a  level  surface  of  polished 
metal,  upon  which  light  is  allowed  to  fall  from  some  conveniently 
situated  source.  In  front  of  the  metal  surface  and  parallel  to  it  at  a 
distance  of  a  few  millimetres,  is  stretched  a  piece  of  fine,  very  trans- 
parent muslin.  All  the  lines  can  then  be  seen  upon  the  muslin,  in 
duplicate,  because  of  the  variations  of  light  and  shade  reflected  from 
the  metal  surface. 

The  Stm's  Atmosphere. — The  theory  advanced  by  Pro- 
fessor C.  A.  Young  of  Princeton  as  to  the  existence  of  a 
''reversing  layer ^^  (or  ''Young's  stratum")  in  the  sun's 
atmosphere,  has  received  string  confirmation  from  photo- 
graphs taken  in  Nova  Zembla  during  the  total  eclipse  of 
August  9,  189G  (Vol.  6,  p.  712). 

The  existence  of  the  reversing  layer  was  first  announced  by  Pro- 
fessor Young  in  1870,  as  the  result  of  a  spectroscopic  study  of  an 
eclipse.  It  is  supposed  to  be  a  thin  atmospheric  envelope — probably 
not  more  than  500  miles  in  thickness — lying  just  outside  the  photo- 
sphere or  visible  shell  of  incandescent  clouds  which  surrounds  the 
unknown  inner  nucleus  of  the  sun.  It  is  called  a  "reversing"  layer 
or  stratum  because,  when  it  is  possible  to  get  a  spectrum  of  it — which 
is  onlv  at  the  moment  when  the  last  remnant  of  the  sun's  disc  is  ob- 
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scared  by  the  advancing  moon  and  for  a  second  or  so  afterward — tbis 
spectrum  shows  not  the  ordinary  dark  lines  of  the  solar  spectrum, 
but  those  lines  transformed  or  reversed  into  bright  ones. 

The  existence  of  the  reversing  layer  has  heretofore  been  disputed 
by  Mr.  Lockyer,  chief  astronomer  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society 
of  England,  who  regards  it  as  inconsistent  with  Professor  Young's 
own  ideas  of  the  dissociation  of  gases  by  heat. 

Singularly  enough,  the  photographs  which  are  now  thought  to 
have  confirmed  the  theory  of  Professor  Young,  were  secured  by  Mr. 
Shackleton,  one  of  Mr.  Lockyer's  assistants.  Mr.  Shackleton's  party, 
it  will  be  remembered,  was  a  detachment  from  a  large  expedition 
sent  to  northern  Norway  by  the  Royal  Society,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Lockyer,  who,  with  the  main  body,  was  stationed  near  Vadso  on 
the  Varanger  fiord.  Messrs.  Shackleton  and  Stone  and  Lieutenant 
Webb,  R.  N.,  went  to  Nova  Zembla,  and  there  achieved  a  success 
greater  than  that  of  any  of  the  other  parties  organized  to  view  the 
eclipse.  The  series  of  photographs  taken  are  said  to  show  unmis- 
takably the  sudden  "reversal"  of  the  dark  lines  into  bright  lines, 
followed  almost  immediately  by  their  disappearance. 

The  following  is  Professor  Young's  description  of  the  spectro- 
scopic observation  which  disclosed  the  reversing  layer: 

"The  observation  is  possible  only  under  peculiar  circurastanees.  At  a 
total  eclipse  of  the  sun,  at  the  moment  when  the  advancing  moon  has  just  cov- 
ered the  sun's  disc,  the  solar  atmosphere,  of  course,  projects  somewhat  at  the 
point  where  the  last  ray  of  sunlight  has  disappeared.  If  the  spectroscope  be 
then  adjusted  with  its  slit  tangent  to  the  sun's  image  at  the  point  of  contact, 
a  most  beautiful  phenomenon  is  seen.  As  the  moon  advances,  making  nar- 
rower and  narrower  the  remaining  sickle  of  the  solar  disc,  the  dark  lines  of 
the  spectrum  for  the  most  part  remain  sensibly  unchanged,  though  becoming 
somewhat  more  intense.  A  few,  however,  begin  to  fade  out,  and  some  even 
turn  palely  bright  a  minute  or  two  before  the  totality  begins. 

"  But  the  moment  the  sun  is  hidden  through  the  whole  length  of  the  spec- 
trum, in  the  red,  the  green,  the  violet,  the  bright  lines  flash  out  by  hundreds 
and  thousands,  almost  startlingly— as  suddenly  as  stars  from  a  bursting  rocket- 
head,  and  as  evanescent,  for  the  whole  thing  is  over  within  two  or  three  sec- 
onds. The  layer  seems  to  be  only  something  under  a  thousand  miles  in  thick- 
ness, and  the  moon's  motion  covers  it  very  quickly." 

The  Mutoscope. — Still  another  instrument  for  the 
visible  reproduction  of  objects  in  motion,  is  announced. 

In  principle  it  is  the  same  as  all  the  others — the  kinetoscope,  the 
vitascope,  the  kinematograph — but  differs  from  them  in  being  oper- 
ated by  hand,  requiring  no  motor,  battery,  or  attendant.  The  pictures 
are  flashed  with  the  required  rapidity  by  means  of  a  crank,  which  the 
observer  himself  can  turn.  One  great  advantage  of  the  mutoscope — 
for  physiologists,  anatomists,  artists,  and  others — lies  in  the  fact  that 
it  can  be  run  slowly  or  stopped  altogether,  allowing  any  particular 
pose  of  any  picture  to  be  studied  at  will. 

The  Photomicrograph. — This  name  has  been  given 
to  an  instrument  invented  by  Dr.  R.  L.  Watkins  of  New 
York  city,  which  combines  the  qualities  of  the  most  power- 
ful microscope  and  those  of  the  most  perfect  camera.  As 
an  example  of  its  power,  T)r  AVatkins  shows  a  photograph 
of  a  red  blood  corpuscle  magnified  to  eight  inches  in  diame- 
ter, or  25,000  times  its  actual  size. 

Important  applications  of  the  instrument  to  diagnosis  are  pre- 
dicted. Long  before  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  some  troubles  appear 
— such  as  apoplexy,  paralysis,  and  consumption — the  blood  shows 
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unmistakable  signs  of  their  approach ;  and  it  is  thought  that  by 
means  of  the  photomicrograph  the  approach  of  the  most  dreaded 
diseases  can  often  be  detected  and  averted. 

The  Microphonograph. — This  instrument — the  in- 
vention of  M.  Dussaud,  professor  of  applied  physics  in  the 
University  of  Geneva  and  deputy  of  the  Swiss  Confedera- 
tion, bids  fair  to  be  an  inestimable  boon  to  the  deaf. 

It  combines  the  microphone  and  the  phonograph.  Like  the 
former,  it  magnifies  or  intensifies  sounds ;  and  like  the  latter  it 
allows  of  their  repeated  reproduction. 

It  consists  practically  of  a  phonograph  on  whose  membrane  has 
been  adapted  a  microphone  of  a  new  kind.  The  phonograph  is  set 
in  motion  by  clockwork,  while  a  dry  battery  sends  a  current  first 
through  a  rheostat,  then  into  the  special  microphone,  and,  lastly,  into 
a  receiving  apparatus  similar  to  that  used  in  ordinary  telephone  work. 
When  the  receiver  is  applied  to  the  ear  the  words  or  airs  repeated  by 
the  phonograph  are  heard  with  a  degree  of  intensity  that  can  be  gov- 
erned at  will  by  means  of  the  rheostat  by  varying  the  power  of  the 
current  circulating  in  the  microphone. 

By  gradually  increasing  the  strength  of  the  current  so  great  an 
intensity  of  the  airs  or  words  repeated  can  be  obtained  that  the  ear 
can  no  longer  perceive  them  without  violent  suffering.  M.  Dussaud 
then  gives  the  receiver  to  a  series  of  deaf  persons  of  different  cate- 
gories, affected  with  the  various  kinds  of  deafness  in  different  degrees. 
By  properly  regulating  the  current  he  succeeds  in  most  cases  in  get- 
ting them  to  follow,  after  a  little  experience  and  practice,  different 
melodies,  in  which  they  beat  the  measure,  and  which  they  distin- 
guish quite  well  one  from  the  other. 

Miscellaneous. — By  the  will  of  Alfred  Nobel,  five 
prizes  of  the  value  of  about  $60,000  each  are  to  be 
awarded  annually  without  consideration  of  nationality. 

Three  of  the  prizes  will  go  to  the  persons  making  the  most  im- 
portant discovery  or  invention  in  the  domains  respectively  of  physics, 
chemistry,  and  physiology  or  medicine ;  the  fourth  will  be  given 
for  the  greatest  work  in  the  ideal  sense  in  the  domain  of  letters ;  and 
the  fifth  will  go  to  the  person  who  shall  have  exerted  the  greatest  or 
the  best  action  for  the  fraternity  of  peoples,  for  the  suppression  or 
diminution  of  permanent  armies,  and  for  the  formation  or  spreading 
of  peace  congresses. 

The  literary  prize  is  to  be  awarded  by  the  Swedish  Academy,  and 
'that  for  the  promotion  of  peace  by  a  committee  of  five  members  of  the 
Norwegian  storthing. 

The  presence  of  glacial  man  in  America  during  the 
transition  of  the  later  ice  age,  has  until  recently  been 
considered  mythical,  though  his  existence  at  that  period 
in  the  Old  World  has  long  been  admitted.  However,  his 
presence  also  on  the  Western  continent  is  now  thought  to 
be  demonstrated  by  the  finding  of  a  stone  axe  twenty-two 
feet  below  the  ground,  by  E.  E.  Masterman  in  the  digging 
of  a  well  on  the  farm  of  E.  Chapin,  near  New  London,  O. 

The  axe  was  found  in  1886  in  a  thin  gravel  bed  lying 
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upon  bowlder  clay.  It  must  be  about  10,000  years  old, 
and  had  become  decayed  to  the  very  centre,  probably 
through  long  exposure  to  the  sulphurous  nature  of  the 
strata. 

Dr.  Giuseppe  Sanarelli,  a  native  of  Arezzo,  Italy,  is 
credited  with  having  discovered  the  bacillus  of  yellow 
fever,  as  the  result  of  investigations  carried  on  last  sum- 
mer at  Kio  de  Jan- 
eiro, Brazil.  He  is 
applying  his  dis- 
covery to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  serum  for 
the  prevention  or  cure 
of  the  disease. 

Professor  Linde  of 
Munich  has  been  dec- 
orated by  the  German 
emperor  with  the 
Order  of  the  Crown 
of  the  Second  Class, 
for  his  researches  into 
the  problem  of  lique- 
fying air.  Two  years 
ago,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered (Vol  5,  p.  961), 
he  invented  a  simple 
apparatus  for  the  pro- 
duction of  liquid  air 
on  a  large  scale.  He 
produced  liquefaction 
at   a   temperature   of 

PROFESSOR  JAMES  DEWAR,   M  A.,   T.R.S.E.,  1"1       DClOW   ZCrO. 

DISTINGUISHED  BRITISH  SCIENTIST.  Researclies  along  sim- 

ilar lines  have  long  been  carried  on  by  Professor  James  Dewar  of 
Cambridge  University,  England  (Vol.  3,  p.  168).  He  announced  that, 
our  atmosphere,  if  it  could  be  made  throughout  of  the  density  with 
which  we  are  familar  on  the  earth's  surface,  would  form  an  envelope 
about  five  miles  thick.  And,  were  this  reduced  to  the  liquid  state, 
it  would  form  an  ocean  with  an  average  depth  of  thirty-three  feet. 
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T'HE    thirteenth    annual    exhibition  of    the  American 
Water  Color  Society  was  held  in  the  National  Aca- 
demy of  Design  in  New  York  city,  February  1  to  27. 

Fewer  works  than  usual  were  sliown.tlie  exhibits  numbering  509. 
The  William  T.  Evans  prize  of  $300  for  tbe  most  meritorious  water 
color,  was  won  by  Irving  R.  Wiles's  The  Green  CusJdon,  which  de- 
picts a  pretty  girl  reclining  on  a  sofa,  her  head  half  buried  in  soft 
cushions. 

This  year's  exhibition  of  the  Architectural  League  was 
in  progress  in  the  Fine  Arts  building.  New  York  city,  the 
first  week  in  March. 

It  included,  as  usual,  specimens  of  practical  workmanship  not 
specially  prepared  for  exhibition  purposes,  but  gathered  from  studios 
and  workshops,  and  bearing  relation  to  work  in  actual  progress  or 
projected  elsewhere.  During  the  twelve  years  of  its  existence  the 
league  has  done  much  to  develop  an  improved  artistic  taste,  as  is  in- 
creasingly evidenced  in  the  exteriors  and  interiors  of  public  and 
private  buildings.  Among  the  noteworthy  works  in  this  year's  dis- 
play was  the  model  of  the  monument  to  be  erected  by  the  various 
art  societies  in  memory  of  the  late  R.  M.  Hunt,  architect.  It  is  by 
the  architect  Bruce  Price  and  the  sculptor  Daniel  C.  French.  Other 
features  were  the  sketch  for  the  Sherman  memorial  submitted  by 
Paul  W.  Bartlett,  but  not  accepted  by  the  committee  of  the  Army  of 
the  Tennessee  (Vol.  6,  p.  499);  and  the  model  of  the  bronze  doors 
for  the  new  Library  of  Congress. 

The  lower  panels,  representing  Imagination  and  Memory,  are  in 
comparatively  low  relief,  causing  the  eye  to  rise  to  the  strongly  em- 
phatic lunette.  Tradition  is  in  the  centre,  with  Youth  at  her  feet;  and 
surrounding  her  are  types  of  early  man,  the  prehistoric  and  the 
primitive,  the  Viking  and  the  red  Indian. 

The  Society  of  American  Artists  held  its  nineteenth 
annual  exhibition  in  the  Fine  Arts  building.  New  York 
city,  beginning  March  28. 

The  number  of  exhibits  was  374,  a  larger  number  than  ever 
before  shown,  and  included  about  30  works  of  sculpture.  While 
some  old  well-known  exhibitors  were  represented,  the  exhibition  on 
the  whole  was  by  the  younger  wing  of  the  American  School. 

The  Webb  prize  was  awarded  to  Bruce  Crane  for  his  Signs  of 
Spring,  a  beautifully  suggestive  picture  of  a  cottage  by  a  roadside, 
with  a  stretch  of  green  grass  in  the  foreground,  a  few  leafless  trees 
near  the  house,  and  a  purple  haze  overhanging  the  distant  forest. 

The  Shaw  prize  was  won  by  George  W.  Maynard's  Sport,  a  lively, 
fanciful  painting  representing  several  mermaids  capering  through  the 
sea  in  the  wake  of  some  fishes. 

The  city  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  is  to  have  a  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts,  a  charter  having  been  granted  on  December 
17,  1896,  by  the  regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of 
New  York.  Organization  under  the  charter  was  effected 
by  the  trustees  named  therein,  on  December  30,  1896. 
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It  was  cbiefly  through  the  energy  and  devotion  of  Professor 
George  F.  Comfort,  formerly  dean  of  the  College  of  Fine  Arts  of  the 
Syracuse  University,  that  the  project  of  a  museum  was  successfully 
started.  He  is  to  be  its  director.  Prior  to  his  advent  to  Syracuse  in 
1873  as  professor  of  modern  languages  and  literature  and  aesthetics, 
he  had  been  instrumental  in  the  organization  of  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art  in  New  York  city,  one  of  its  trustees,  and  a  member  of 
its  executive  committee. 

Abroad  the  greatest  event  of  the  season  was  the  sale 
in  Paris,  France,  on  February  1  and  2  of  the  great  Vever 
art  collection. 

The  total  sum  realized  was  967,270  francs.  The  largest  price 
paid  was  93,100  francs,  for  a  Meissonier,  A71  Officer  of  the  General 
Staff.  The  principal  lots  were  bought  by  representatives  of  American 
amateurs.  Among  the  notable  paintings  sold,  with  their  prices,  were, 
besides  the  one  already  mentioned:  The  Banks  of  the  Oise,  by  Dau- 
bigny,  78,000  francs;  The  Valley  of  Tiff'auges,  by  Th.  Rousseau, 
77,500  francs;  The  Sunset,  by  the  same,  3,000  francs.  A  large  num 
ber  of  Corots  brought  good  prices.  Bonvin,  Besnard,  Millet,  Dau- 
mier,  Puvis  de  Chavanne,  Claude  Monet,  Renoir,  Sisley,  and  others 
were  also  among  the  artists  represented  in  the  collection. 


EDUCATION. 

The  Mothers'  Congress. — One  of  the  most  nniqne 
of  educational  gatherings  in  modern  times  was  the  Mothers' 
Congress  held  in  Washington,  D.  C,  February  17-19. 
The  originator  of  the  movement,  Mrs.  Theodore  W.  Birney 
of  Washington,  B.  C,  first  broached  the  subject  at  some 
of  the  Mothers'  meetings  at  Chautauqua,  N.  Y.,  in  the 
summer  of  1895.  The  idea  was  received  with  enthusi- 
asm; and  wealthy  and  influential  friends,  notably  Mrs. 
Phebe  A.  Hearst,  came  forward  with  all  the  assistance 
needed  to  insure  the  success  of  the  enterprise.  The  im- 
mediate object  of  the  gathering  was  the  interchange  of 
views  and  the  study  of  problems  which  are  most  vital  to 
the  welfare  of  children  and  the  manifold  interests  of  the 
home. 

It  was  also  intended  to  start  a  permanent  organization 
with  the  object  of  promoting  intelligent  motherhood;  and 
the  organization  of  Mothers'  clubs  in  all  sections  of  the 
country  will  probably  be  the  outgrowth  of  this  first  con- 
gress of  mothers.  A  large  percentage  of  the  delegates 
were  unmarried  women.     The  speakers  included  men  and 
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women  of  national  and  international  reputation.  Mrs. 
Grover  Cleveland  gave  a  reception  to  the  delegates  at  the 
White  House,  and  the  attendance  upon  meetings  proved 
so  unexpectedly  large  that  several  meeting-places  had  to 
be  provided.  An  interesting  feature  of  the  congress  was 
the  exhibition  of  a  model  nursery.  The  character  of  the 
discussions  may  be  seen  in  the  program,  which  included 
papers  or  addresses  on  the  following  subjects  by  the  speak- 
ers named: 

"  Mother  and  Child  of  the  Primitive  World,"  by  F.  H.  Cushing, 
Washington,  D.  C;  "Mothers  of  the  Submerged  World  "  and  "Day 
Nurseries,"  by  Mrs.  Lucy  S.  Bainbridge,  New  York  city;  "  What  the 
Kindergarten  Means  to  Mothers,"  by  Miss  Amalie  Hofer,  Chicago,  111. ; 
"Parental  Reverence  as  Taught  in  the  Hebrew  Homes,"  by  Mrs. 
Rebekah  Kohut,  New  York  city;  "Mothers  and  Schools,"  by  Mrs. 
W.  F.  Crafts,  Washington,  D.  C;  "The  Value  of  Music  in  the  De- 
velopment of  Character,"  by  Rev.  W.  A.  Bartlett,  Lowell,  Mass.; 
"Dietetics,"  by  Mrs.  Louise  M.  Hogan,  Germantown,  Penn.;  "Moth- 
er's Relation  to  the  Sound  Physical  Development  of  Her  Child,"  by 
Mrs.  Jennesse  Miller,  Washington,  D.  C;  "Reproduction  and  Natu- 
ral Law,"  by  Mrs.  Alice  Lee  Moque,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  "  The  Moral 
Responsibility  of  Women  in  Heredity,"  by  Mrs.  Helen  M,  Gardner, 
Boston,  Mass. ;  "The  Mother's  Greatest  Needs,"  by  Miss  Frances 
Newton,  Chicago,  111. ;  "  Play  Grounds,"  by  Miss  Constance  Mackenzie, 
Philadelphia,  Penn.;  "Some  Practical  Results  of  Child  Study,"  by 
Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall,  Worcester,  Mass. ;  "Reading  Courses  for  Mothers," 
by  Mrs.  Margaret  E.  Sangster,  New  York  City;  "  How  to  Guard  Our 
Youth  Against  Bad  Literature,"  by  Anthony  Comstock,  New  York 
city;  "Heredity,"  by  Mrs.  W.  H.  Felton,  Cartersville,  N.  C;  "Physi- 
cal Culture,"  by  Miss  Julia  King,  Boston,  Mass.;  "  Character  Building 
vs.  Education,"  by  Mrs.  Ellen  Richardson,  Boston,  Mass.;  "National 
Training  School  for  Women,"  by  Mrs.  Sallie  A.  Colton,  Falkland, 
N.  C;  "Nature  Studies  in  the  Home,"  by  Miss  Anna  A.  Schryver, 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich. ;  "  Importance  of  Bringing  the  Youth  in  Touch  with 
Great  Literature,"  by  Mr.  Hamilton  Mabie,  New  York  city;  "  Stories," 
by  Dr.  Walter  L.  Hervey,  New  York  city;  "How  Shall  the  Nation 
Secure  Educated  Mothers?  "  by  Mrs.  Stanton  Blatch,  New  York  city; 
and  "Club  Organization,"  by  Mrs.  Ellen  M.  Henrotin,  Chicago,  III. 

In  its  resolutions  the  congress  indorsed  the  Universal  Peace 
Union,  and  adopted  the  following  "Seven  Rules  of  Harmony  "  to  be 
taught  at  the  hearth: 

"1.  Hereby  I  promise  to  make  the  sacred  spirit  of  peace  a  living  power  in 
toy  life,  and  to  contribute  all  the  time,  thought,  and  money  which  I  can  to  its 
diffusion. 

''2.  I  promise  never  to  listen,  without  a  protest,  to  insinuations,  vitupera- 
tions, or  unjust  accusations  against  members  of  my  family  and  my  fellow 
citizens. 

"3.  I  promise  to  seek  to  understand  the  spirit  of  the  national  laws  and  to 
obey  those  which  exist,  to  interest  myself  fervently  for  the  modification  of  all 
those  which  uselessly  tyrannize  upon  any  class  of  fellow  citizens. 

"4.  I  promise  to  dedicate  all  my  thought  and  influence  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  national  and  patriotic  spirit,  and  not  to  criticise  without  purpose 
the  administration  of  family  and  of  the  nation. 

"5.  I  promise  to  treat  all  birds  and  beasts  and  all  existences  of  the  animal 
and  vegetable  world  with  justness  and  gentleness,  and  not  to  destroy,  save  for 
self-preservation  and  for  the  protection  of  the  weak.  Instead,  my  object  sha'll 
be  to  plant,  nourish,  and  propagate  all  that  will  lead  to  the  moral  and  physical 
amelioration  of  my  family,  my  home,  and  my  nation. 
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"6.  I  promise  to  teach  to  my  children  and  my  dependents  every thinj? 
with  regard  to  justice  and  peace  which  I  shall  learn,  and  to  seek  to  develop  in 
them  the  sentiments  to  which  I  am  hereby  dedicating  myself. 

"7.  I  promise  to  seek  each  day  to  utter  some  word  or  to  perform  some 
little  action  which  may  promote  the  cause  of  peace,  whether  at  home  or  abroad. " 

The  congress  also  approved  the  founding  of  a  national  training 
school  for  mothers;  urged  that  the  women  of  America  be  taught  the 
method  for  making  hygienic  homes  and  for  becoming  intelligent 
mothers;  that  the  members  use  their  influence  to  encourage  legisla- 
tion in  states  and  territories  to  secure  a  kindergarten  department  in 
our  public  schools;  that  protest  be  made  against  all  pictures  and  dis- 
plays which  tend  to  degrade  men  and  women,  or  corrupt  or  deprave 
the  minds  of  the  young,  and  all  advertisements  which  offend  decency; 
and  that  both  houses  of  congress  be  petitioned  to  raise  the  age  of 
protection  for  girls  to  eighteen  years,  at  least,  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  the  Territories. 

A  Women's  Endowment  Chair. — The  semi-cen- 
tennial of  the  founding  of  LaVrence  University,  the  im- 
portant Methodist  Episcopal  institution  at  Appleton,  Wis., 
was  appropriately  celebrated  January  19  and  20.  The 
claim  is  made  for  Lawrence  that  it  was  the  first  co-edu- 
cational college  in  America  to  graduate  a  woman.  During 
the  past  year  it  has  given  remarkable  evidence  of  what 
earnest  effort  on  the  part  of  women  may  accomplish  for 
the  cause  of  higher  education.  As  the  result  of  a  personal 
canvass  of  the  friends  of  the  college,  conducted  by  Mrs. 
S.  Plantz,  and  Mrs.  J.  S.  Davis,  the  sum  of  $100,000  has 
been  raised  for  endowment  purposes.  Mrs.  D.  G.  Ormsby 
and  ex-Senator  Sawyer  each  subscribed  $25,000.  The 
fund  will  endow  four  chairs,  including  that  of  economics 
and  history  and  the  chair  of  English  literature. 


MUSIC  AND  DRAMA. 

AN  Irish  drama  in  four  acts,  entitled  Siveet  Inniscarra, 
by  Augustus   Pitou,  was  brought  out  at  the  Four- 
teenth Street  theatre.   New  York  city,  January  25,   by 
Ohauncey  Olcott  and  company. 

The  action  takes  place  in  1812.  Gerald  O'Carroll,  a  wealthy 
young  Irishman,  arrives  in  Inniscarra  under  the  name  of  Gerald 
Otway,  and  becomes  the  village  schoolmaster.  He  falls  in  love  with 
Squire  O'Donoghue's  daughter,  Kate,  whose  hand  is  being  sought  by 
the  worthless  Squire  Creswick.  The  hero  meets  with  a  series  of  ad- 
ventures, in  which  he  is  captured  by  a  press  gang,  escapes  from  the 
man-of-war,  and  thwarts  the  scheme  of  the  villain.  In  the  last  act 
he  marries  the  heroine. 
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The  First  Gentleman  of  Europe,  a  play  in  three  acts  by 
Frances  Hodgson  Burnett  and  George  Fleming,  was  pro- 
duced at  the  Lyceum  theatre,  New  York  city,  January  25, 

"The  theme  is  a  strong  one,  and  a  pretty  one,  too — man  matched 
against  prince,  and  the  final  triumph  of  the  former  in  a  double  sense, 
for  it  is  not  only  the  triumph  of  the  manhood  in  the  prince  at  a  mo- 
ment when  his  power  gives  him  the  opportunity  to  wreak  his  ven- 
geance against  a  successful  rival  in  love,  but  also  the  triumph  of  that 
rival,  a  poor  man  of  letters." 

The  Serenade,  a  comic  opera  in  three  acts,  music  by  Vic- 
tor Herbert,  libretto  by  Harry  B.  Smith,  was  presented  at  the 
Knickerbocker  theatre,  New  York  city,  by  the  Bostonians, 
March  16. 

The  story  is  laid  in  Spain,  and  turns  on  the  love  of  an  old  duke 
for  his  ward;  but  she  is  in  love  with  an  opera  singer,  who  finally  wins 
her.  The  adventures  of  the  trio  with  bandits,  and  in  a  convent,  the 
lover  masquerading  through  the  various  scenes  in  order  to  follow 
the  duke's  ward,  provide  the  fun  of  the  piece. 

With  a  view  to  raising  funds  for  a  new  building  for 
Smith  College,  an  institution  in  Northampton,  Mass.,  for 
the  higher  education  of  women,  the  members  of  the 
graduating  class  of  ^95,  on  January  2;  at  the  Carnegie 
Lyceum,  New  Y^ork  city,  presented  Shakespeare^'s  A  Mid- 
summer Nighfs  Dream.  The  performance  was  a  distinct 
success,  and  was  subsequently  repeated  in  Boston.  It  was 
a  repetition  of  one  given  at  Northampton  two  years  ago. 

Other  noteworthy  productions  were:  Shamus  O'Brien, 
a  romantic  three-act  Irish  opera,  by  C.  Villiers  Stanford, 
libretto  by  George  H.  Jessop,  at  the  Broadway  theatre. 
New  York  city,  January  5;  Dr.  Clauditis,  a  play  in  four 
acts  and  a  prelude,  by  F.  Marion  Crawford  and  Harry  St. 
Maur,  founded  on  Mr.  Crawford^s  novel,  at  the  Fifth  Ave- 
nue theatre.  New  York  city,  February  1;  a  dramatization 
by  Lorimer  Stoddard  of  Thomas  Hardy^s  powerful  story, 
Tess  of  the  D'  Urbervilles;  and  Daudet^s  drama  L'Arles- 
ienne,  with  Bizet^s  music. 

In  Europe  the  most  notable  incidents  in  the  dramatic 
and  musical  world  have  been  the  announced  completion 
of  two  new  operas — one  by  Mascagni,  and  one  by  Kugero 
Leoncavallo.  The  author  of  Cavalleria  Riisticana,  Mas- 
cagni, has  produced  Iride,  libretto  by  Luigi  Illica,  who 
also  wrote  the  book  for  Andrea  Chenier  (Vol.  6,  p.  961). 

The  scene  of  Iride  is  laid  in  Japan.'  Iris  is  an  innocent  young 
Japanese  maiden  who  lives  with  her  old  blind  father,  Sbe  does  not 
know  the  huge  world,  or  its  passions  and  its  wickedness.  She  sings 
to  the  sun  and  she  sings  to  her  doll.  In  this  child  the  father  forgets 
his  affliction,  and  the  two  are  absolutely  devoted  to  each  other,     A 
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very  pretty  scene  occurs  between  father  and  daughter.  The  hero,  a 
rich  young  Japanese  prince,  whose  admiration  for  the  beautiful  is  a 
ruling  passion,  sees  the  girl  and  hears  her  sing.  His  passion  and  love 
are  awakened,  and  the  idea  of  securing  possession  of  her  dominates 
his  mind.  By  the  villainy  of  his  satellites,  he  succeeds  in  stealing 
her  during  her  blind  father's  absence.  The  scene  of  the  second  act 
is  laid  in  the  gayest  part  of  Tokio.  Hither  Iris  has  been  brought  by 
the  wicked  prince.  Yet  she  is  still  innocent,  and  firmly  believes  that 
the  gay  world  she  sees  for  the  first  time  is  the  paradise  of  which  her 
father  has  often  told  her.  Confident  that  a  feature  of  residence  in 
paradise  is  the  fact  that  an  inhabitant  is  gifted  with  the  power  to  ac- 
complish anything  desired,  Iris  tries  to  paint,  Alas  !  the  colors  will 
not  blend;  the  result  is  a  daub,  and  disappointment  follows.  She  next 
tries  to  play  the  samisen,  but  all  is  discord.  At  last,  in  an  outburst 
of  childish  fury,  she  dashes  her  playthings  to  the  floor  and  destroys 
the  samisen,  and  curses  in  an  artless  way.  At  this  juncture  the 
father,  who  has  been  groping  his  way  all  over  Tokio  in  search  of 
Iris,  enters  and  hears  her  angry  words,  and,  convinced  that  all, 
even  honor,  is  lost  to  her,  condemns,  disowns,  and  discards  her. 

Iris  is  alone  when  the  curtain  goes  up  on  the  third  and  last  act. 
She  has  been  weeping  bitterly  and  pours  out  her  soul  in  exquisitely  pa- 
thetic strains.  Nothing  is  left  her  to  do  except  to  seek  her  prince.  Tired 
and  worn  and  weary  with  the  emotions  that  have  been  surging  in  her 
breast,  she  sinks  upon  a  rustic  bench  and  falls  asleep  beneath  the 
overhanging  flowers.  Once  or  twice  a  smile  steals  over  the  features 
of  the  sleeping  girl.  She  has  lain  unperceived  for  some  time,  when 
the  prince  and  the  old  father  come  on  the  scene.  The  prince  ex- 
plains all  to  the  blind  parent,  proclaims  in  a  beautiful  aria  his  love 
for  the  sweet,  unsullied  innocence  of  Iris,  and  ends  by  declaring  that 
he  is  going  to  marry  her.  Together  they  start  to  find  Iris.  No 
sooner  does  the  prince  see  her  upon  the  bench  than,  with  an  outburst 
of  joy,  he  rushes  to  take  her  in  his  arms,  the  old  man  tottering  be- 
hind him,  only  to  find  that  the  heart  that  had  throbbed  beneath  his 
embraces  has  ceased  to  beat. 

The  other  opera  referred  to,  by  the  author  of  /  Pag- 
liacci — is  entitled  La  Vie  de  Boheme.  Leoncavallo  is  both 
librettist  and  composer,  and  the  work  is  founded  on  Henri 
Murger's  familiar  novel. 

On  January  31,  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  Schubert  was  celebrated  with  much  enthusiasm  in 
Vienna,  where  the  composer  was  born,  and  where  he  lived 
and  died  in  abject  poverty,  unappreciated  and  even  re- 
pudiated by  the  people  of  his  own  day. 

The  Daughters  of  Bahylon,  is  the  name  of  a  new  play 
by  Wilson  Barrett,  produced  in  London,  England,  early  in 
February. 

It  is  in  many  respects  similar  to  the  author's  The  Sign  of  the 
Gross,  ancient  Babylon  being  substituted  for  ancient  Rome,  written 
in  the  same  pseudo-archaic  idiom,  with  a  plentiful  infusion  of 
Biblical  language,  and  appealing  to  sympathies  that  ordinarily  lie  out- 
side the  playhouse. 

The  Physician,  a  new  play  by  Henry  Arthur  Jones, 
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was  staged  at   the   Criterion  theatre,  London,  England, 
March  25. 

A  new  comedy  in  four  acts,  entitled  La  Doulotireuse, 
by  Maurice  Donnay,  was  produced  at  the  Theatre  du 
Vaudeville  in  Paris,  February  12. 


archj:olooy. 

AN  event  of  great  interest  to  students  of  classical  litera- 
ture occurred  toward  the  end  of  1896 — namely,  the  re- 
covery of  some  of  the  lost  epinician  odes  of  Bacchylides, 
the  great  lyric  poet  of  Ceos,  nephew  of  Simonides,  and 
contemporary  and  rival  of  Pindar. 

The  papyrus  manuscript,  which  had  been  found  in  Egypt,  came 
into  the  British  Museum  about  the  middle  of  December.  It  appears 
to  belong  to  the  first  century  B,  C.  It  consists  of  thirty  columns  of 
writing,  half  of  which,  however,  have  been  somewhat  mutilated;  and 
contains  about  fifteen  or  twenty  poems  varying  in  length  from  four- 
teen to  two-hundred  lines,  some  of  which  are  easily  identified  as  con- 
taining known  fragments  of  Bacchylides.  Among  the  poems  recovered 
is  a  rival  ode  to  Pindar's  first  Olympian  ode,  written  by  Bacchylides 
to  commemorate  the  same  event.  Hitherto  this  poet  had  been  known 
only  through  the  references  of  ancient  writers  and  a  few  quotations, 
the  longest  being  a  graceful  fragment  of  twelve  lines  in  praise  of 
peace. 

The  lyric  poetry  of  early  Greece  falls  into  two  classes,  which  may 
be  distinguished  as  personal  and  festal.  Of  the  former,  the  main 
theme  of  which  is  love,  the  great  representative  is  Sappho,  with 
Alcseus  and  Anacreon  in  her  train — all  still  waiting  for  the  discovery 
which  shall  make  them  fully  known  to  us.  In  the  second  class  the 
great  name  for  us  is  Pindar;  but  with  him  the  ancients  classed  two 
other  poets,  Simonides  and  Bacchylides.  All  wrote  the  same  kind 
of  poetry,  the  common  characteristic  of  which  is  that  it  celebrates 
some  occasion  of  festivity  or  solemnity,  such  as  hymns  of  triumph, 
dirges  for  the  dead,  chants  to  be  accompanied  by  dances,  and  es- 
pecially poems  in  celebration  of  victories  won  at  the  great  games  of 
Greece,  the  Olympian,  Pythian,  Isthmian,  and  Nemean  festivals.  It 
is  of  songs  such  as  these  alone  that  complete  examples  are  extant,  in 
the  great  odes  of  Pindar;  and  the  newly  recovered  poems  of  Bacchy- 
lides belong  to  the  same  class  of  composition. 

In  regard  to  the  much  discussed  question  of  the  style  and  power 
of  the  recovered  poems,  a  writer  in  the  New  York  Nation  speaks  as 
follows: 

"Though  we  are  not  to  have  a  complete  Bacchylides,  there  will  be  enough 
to  form  a  sound  opinion  of  his  poetical  power.   It  appears  that  he  is  easier  than 
Pindar,  has  a  graceful  and  pleasant  style,  and  a  picturesque,  poetical  vocabu- 
lary, but  little  or  none  of  Pindar's  strength  and  splendor,  and  nothing  of 
Vol.    7—16. 
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Pindar's  force  and  strained  diction.  The  poetical  workmanship  of  the  newly 
discovered  epinician  odes  of  Bacchylides  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  lesser 
bard  of  Ceos  was  distinguished  rather  for  the  Sophoclean  quality  of  sweetness 
and  serenity  than  for  the  boldness  of  a  Pindar  or  an^schylus.  His  originality, 
such  as  it  is,  shows  rather  in  the  convivial  strains  preserved  under  the  title  of 
love-songs  among  Bergk's  fragments.  Of  these  lighter  songs,  in  which 
Bacchylides  shows  qualities  not  possessed  by  Pindar— a  superior  nimbleness  of 
wit  and  a  real  sense  of  humor— tlie  newly  found  papyrus  unfortunately  gives 
us  nothing." 


RELIGION. 

The  Archbishops  and  the  Pope.— Early  in  March 
a  formal  answer  was  made  by  the  Archbishops  of  Canter- 
bury and  York  to  the  Papal  bull  of  last  September  in  which 
Pope  Leo  XIII.  emphatically  pronounced  against  the 
validity  of  Anglican  orders.  The  reply  is  in  the  form  of 
a  letter  composed  in  ecclesiastical  Latin  and  addressed  not 
only  to  the  Pope  but  to  ^^all  the  Bishops  of  the  Catholic 
Church."     It  has  aroused  wide  discussion. 

Basing  their  conclusions  on  vast  historical  research,  the  arch- 
bishops declare,  in  substance,  that  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land are  convinced  that  their  orders  are,  in  all  essentials  of  matter, 
form,  and  intention,  identical  with  and  derived  from  those  of  the 
primitive  Christian  Church;  and  argue  that,  if  the  Anglican  rite  of 
ordination  is  to  be  held  invalid  for  the  reasons  given  by  His  Holiness, 
then,  on  the  same  ground,  doubt  is  cast  upon  all  other  orders  also, 
even  those  of  the  Church  of  Rome  itself. 

Opinions  will  naturally  vary  as  to  the  strength  of  the 
archbishops'  arguments,  but  there  is  one  point  upon  which 
there  can  be  no  controversy.  According  to  the  Roman  rite, 
all  ordained  priests  are  given  through  ordination  the  power 
of  transubstantiation  in  celebrating  the  Mass.  This  super- 
natural gift  is  the  chief  essence  of  priesthood.  But  the 
Edwardine  ritual  purposely  omitted  all  reference  to  this 
supernatural  power  in  its  language  of  ordination,  the 
change  being  made  with  the  object  of  emphasizing  the 
Protestant  doctrine  that  the  Holy  Sacrament  is  not  the 
actual  body  and  blood  of  our  Lord.  Accordingly  no  priest 
ordained  under  this  ritual  can  be  truly  a  priest  in  the 
Roman  sense. 

Young  People's  Societies.— The  following  table 
shows  the  number  of  members  of  the  various  Young  Peo- 
ple's societies  in  the  United  States: 
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Societies.  Members. 

Christian  Endeavor  (forty  churches) 2,162,000 

Epworth  League,  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 1,500,000 

Epworth  League.  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South 150,000 

Baptist  Young  People's  Union 400,000 

Young  People's  Christian  Union,  United  Brethren. . . ; 7.5,000 

Luther  League,  Lutheran 60,000 

Young  People's  Christian  Union,  United  Presbyterian 35, 146 

Young  People's  Christian  Union,  Associate  Reformed  Presbyterian...  2,223 

Young  People's  Christian  Alliance,  Evangelical  Association  30,407 

Total  members 4,414,776 

The  Westminster  League,  Presbyterian,  has  no  national  organi- 
zation as  yet.  Its  returns  would  probably  swell  the  total  to  about 
4,500,000. 

Student  Federation  Movement. — The  Students' 
Federation  of  the  World,  organized  by  John  E.  Mott,  is  the 
largest  student  movement,  secular  or  religious,  ever  started. 

It  now  embraces  between  500  and  600  associations,  with  a  mem- 
bership of  33,000  students  and  teachers,  and  has  been  instrumental 
in  the  conversion  of  over  50,000  students,  4,000  of  whom  have  be- 
come Christian  ministers. 

The  Student  Volunteer  movement,  a  branch  of  the  federation, 
has  prepared  4,000  young  men  for  missionaries,  over  one-fourth  .of 
whom  are  already  in  the  field.  The  growth  of  the  movement  in 
Great  Britain  has  been  marvellous.  Within  a  very  short  time  the 
number  of  college  associations  has  increased  from  17  to  62.  Germany 
has  been  found  conservative,  but  influential;  and  a  few  years  of  work 
in  that  country  have  resulted  in  the  formation  of  a  national  Student 
Federation,  giving  promise  of  the  greatest  results  of  any  of  the  Eu- 
ropean countries.  The  work  has  also  got  a  footing  in  Scandinavia, 
Turkey,  Japan,  Egypt,  and  China.  The  greatest  difficulty  in  organi- 
zation is  experienced  in  China  and  Turkey.  All  the  obstacles  encoun- 
tered in  other  countries  are  found  combined  in  China,  and  in  Turkey 
any  gathering  using  the  word  "association"  or  "organization"  is 
not  tolerated,  and  to  engage  in  the  work  without  the  Ottoman  em- 
pire means  more  of  martyrdom  than  many  imagine.  Connected  in 
the  movement  also  are  Palestine,  Jerusalem,  India,  Australasia,  and 
Africa. 
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Railway  Pooling  IllegaL — One  of  the  most  im- 
portant decisions  ever  rendered  by  the  supreme  court  of 
the  United  States  was  handed  down  on  March  22  in  the 
case  of  the  United  States  vs.  the  Trans-Missouri  Freight 
Association.  In  effect  it  declared  railway  pooling  illegal, . 
with  threat  of  similar  import  against  all  trade  or  manu- 
facturing combinations. 

To  speak  more  definitely,  it  declared  that  the  law  known  as  the 
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Sherman  Anti-Trust  law  of  1890,  making  illegal  all  combinations  or 
agreements  "in  restraint  of  trade,"  applied  to  railroads;  and  that  the 
agreement  between  the  members  of  the  Trans-Missouri  Freight 
Association,  comprising  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  and  seven- 
teen other  railroads,  which  agreement  was  signed  "  for  the  purpose 
of  mutual  protection  by  establishing  and  maintaining  reasonable 
i-ates,  rules,  and  regulations  on  all  freight  traffics,  both  through  and 
local,"  came  under  the  prohibition  of  the  law. 

In  principle  the  decision  affected  freight  and  passenger  traffic 
associations  of  every  character,  and  made  the  provisions  of  the  Anti- 
Trust  law  available  against  every  agreement  existing  for  the  purpose 
of  pooling  interests  and  maintaining  rates.  Even  combinations  of 
telegraph  or  telephone  companies  in  the  matter  of  rates,  and  manu- 
facturing trusts,  were,  in  the  opinion  of  some  legal  experts,  rendered 
liable  to  prosecution  and  suppression  under  the  decision. 

The  case  had  been  before  the  courts  since  January,  1892,  when 
the  United  States,  as  complainant,  filed  in  the  circuit  court  of  the 
United  States  for  the  district  of  Kansas  a  bill  for  the  purpose  of  hav- 
ing the  agreement  of  the  Trans-Missouri  Freight  Association  declared 
illegal  and  the  association  dissolved,  on  the  charge  that  the  associa- 
tion was  ''  engaged  in  unlawful  combination  and  conspiracy  of  great 
injury  and  grievous  prejudice  to  the  common  good  and  to  the  welfare 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States." 

The  circuit  court  of  the  district  of  Kansas  dismissed  the  bill 
without  costs  against  the  government,  and  the  latter  appealed  to  the 
United  States  circuit  court  of  appeals  for  the  Eighth  circuit.  That 
court  affirmed  the  decision  of  the  court  below.  Both  of  these  decis- 
ions have  now  been  reversed  by  the  federal  supreme  court,  from 
whose  decisions  there  is  no  appeal. 

Justice  Peckham  delivered  the  opinion,  which  was  also  concurred 
in  by  Chief  Justice  Fuller  and  Justices  Harlan,  Brewer,  and  Brown. 
A  dissenting  opinion  was  submitted  by  Justice  White,  concurred  in 
also  by  Justices  Field,  Shiras,  and  Gray. 

The  decision  of  the  majority  of  the  court  says  in  part : 

"  The  point  urged  on  the  defendant's  part  is  that  the  statute  was  not 
really  intended  to  reach  that  kind  of  agreement  relating  only  to  traffic  rates 
entered  into  by  competing  common  carriers  by  railroad;  that  it  was  intended 
to  reach  only  those  who  were  engaged  in  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  articles  of 
commerce,  and  who,  by  means  of  trusts,  combinations,  and  conspiracies,  were 
engaged  in  affecting  the  supply  or  the  price  or  tne  place  of  manufacture  of 
such  articles.  The  terms  of  the  act  do  not  bear  out  such  construction. 
*  *  *  We  think  after  a  careful  examination  that  the  statute  covers,  and  was 
intended  to  cover,  common  carriers  by  railroad." 

The  court  also  holds  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  act  does  not 
authorize  such  an  association.     The  Anti-Trust  law  reads: 

'  Every  contract,  combination  in  the  form  of  trust  or  otherwise,  or  con- 
spiracy in  restraint  of  trade  or  commerce  among  the  several  states  or  with 
foreign  nations,  is  hereby  declared  to  be  illegal."  Hence  the  court  declares 
that  all  contracts  of  that  nature,  not  merely  a  contract  or  combination  inun- 
reasonable  restraint  of  trade  or  commerce,  are  covered  by  the  act. 

The  question  then  arises,  whether  the  agreement  of  the  Trans- 
Missouri  Freight  Association  restrains  trade  or  commerce  in  any  way 
so  as  to  be  a  violation  of  the  act. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  it  does,"  says  the  coxirt.  "  The  agreement  on 
its  face  recites  that  it  is  entered  into  '  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  protection 
by  establishing  and  maintaining  reasonable  rates,  rules,  and  regulations  on  all 
freight  traffic,  both  through  and  local.'  To  that  end  the  association  is  formed 
and  a  body  created  which  is  to  adopt  rules  which,  when  agreed  to.  are  to  be 
the  governing  rates  for  all  the  companies,  and  a  violation  of  which  subjects 
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the  defaultinj;  company  to  a  payment  of  a  penalty;  and,  although  the  parties 
have  a  right  to  withdraw  from  the  agreement  on  giving  thirty  days'  notice  of 
a  desire  so  to  do,  yet,  while  in  force,  and  assuming  it  to  be  lived  up  to,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  its  direct,  immediate,  and  necessary  effect  is  to  put  a  re- 
straint upon  trade  or  commerce  as  described  in  the  act. 

"For  these  reasons  the  suit  of  the  government  can  be  maintained  with- 
out proof  of  the  allegation  that  the  agreement  was  entered  into  for  the  pur- 
pose of  restraining  trade  or  commerce  or  for  maintaining  rates  above  what 
was  reasonable.  The  necessary  effect  of  the  agreement  is  to  restrain  trade 
or  commerce,  no  matter  what  the  intent  was  on  the  part  of  those  who 
signed  it. 

'•  We  think  that  the  fourth  section  of  the  act  invests  the  government 
jwith  full  power  and  authority  to  bring  such  an  action  as  this,  and  If  the  facts 
be  proved  an  injunction  should  issue.'' 

The  dissenting  opinion  banded  down  by  Justice  Wbite  reads  in 
part  thus: 

"The  contract  between  the  railway  companies,  which  the  court  holds  to 
be  void,  because  it  is  found  to  violate  the  act  of  congress  of  the  2d  of  July, 
1890,  substantially  embodies  only  an  agreement  between  the  corporations  by 
which  a  uniform  classification  of  freight  is  obtained,  by  which  the  secret 
undercutting  of  rates  is  sought  to  be  avoided,  and  the  rates  as  stated  in  the 
published  rate-sheets,  and  which,  as  a  general  rule,  are  required  by  law  to  be 
filed  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  are  secured  against  arbitrary 
and  sudden  changes. 

'•  To  define  the  words  'in  '•estraint  of  trade  '  as  embracing  every  contract 
which  in  any  degree  produced  that  effect,  would  be  violative  of  reason,  because 
it  would  include  all  those  contracts  which  are  the  very  essence  of  trade,  and 
would  be  equivalent  to  saying  that  there  should  be  no  trade,  and  therefore 
nothing  to  restrain.     *    *    * 

"  Admitting  arguendo  the  correctness  of  the  proposition  by  which  it  is 
sought  to  include  every  contract,  however  reasonable,  within  the  inhibition 
of  the  law,  the  statute,  considered  as  a  whole,  shows,  I  think,  the  error  of  the 
construction  placed  upon  it.  Its  title  is  '  An  act  to  protect  trade  and  commerce 
against  unlawful  restraints  and  monopolies.'  The  word  '  unlawful '  clearly  dis- 
tinguishes between  contracts  in  restraint  of  trade  which  are  lawful  and  those 
which  are  not. 

"The  plain  intention  of  the  law  was  to  protect  the  liberty  of  contract  and 
the  freedom  of  trade.  Will  this  intention  not  be  frustrated  by  a  construction 
which,  if  it  does  not  destroy,  at  least  gravely  impairs  both  the  liberty  of  the 
individual  to  contract  and  the  freedom  of  trade?  If  the  rule  of  reason  no 
longer  determines  the  right  of  the  individual  to  contract,  or  secures  the  valid- 
ity of  contracts  upon  which  trade  depends  and  results,  what  becomes  of  the 
liberty  of  the  citizen  or  of  the  freedom  of  trade?  Secured  no  longer  by  the 
law  of  reason,  all  these  rights  become  subject,  when  questioned,  to  the  mere 
caprice  of  judicial  authority.    *    *     * 

"It  follows  that  the  construction  which  reads  the  rule  of  reason  out  of  the 
statute  embraces  within  its  inhibition  every  contract  or  combination  by  which 
workingmen  seek  to  peaceably  better  their  condition.  It  is  therefore,  as  I  see 
it,  absolutely  true  to  say  that  the  construction  now  adopted  which  works  out 
such  results  not  only  frustrates  the  plain  purpose  intended  to  be  accomplished 
by  congress,  but  also  makes  the  statute  tend  to  an  end  never  contemplated, 
and  against  the  accomplishment  of  which  its  provisions  were  enacted." 

Railroad  men  generally  were  astounded  on  the  first  an- 
^iionncement  of  the  decision;  and  the  stock  market  for  a 
time  reflected  their  uncertainty  in  a  sudden,  brief  general 
decline  in  railroad  and  trust  stocks  (see  page  132).  It  was 
predicted  that  all  traffic  associations  would  be  dissolved 
and  an  era  of  disastrous  rate  wars  ushered  in,  and  that 
none  but  the  strongest  roads  could  survive  the  prospective 
depreciation  of  their  stocks. 

It  seems  hardly  possible,  however,  that  the  ultimate 
effects  of  the  decision  will  be  thus  far-reaching.  Already 
the  supreme  court  has  an  opportunity  to  review  its  deci- 
sion, in  a  parallel  case  which  has  been  brought  before 
it — namely,   by  the   attorney-general   against  the    Joint 
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Traffic  Association,  which  covers  all  the  territory  east  of 
the  Mississippi  and  north  of  the  Ohio — the  result  may  be 
a  modification  of  the  apparently  sweeping  character  of  the 
decision  of  March  22  so  as  to  legalize  the  operations  of  the 
association.  Already,  too,  has  relief  been  sought  through 
legislation  to  counteract  the  effects  of  the  decision  of 
March  22.  On  March  30  Senator  Foraker  of  Ohio  intro- 
duced a  bill  amending  the  Interstate  Commerce  act  so  as 
to  render  it  lawful  for  railroad  associations  to  enter  into 
pools  under  certain  conditions  (see  review  of  the  work  of 
congress,  p.  125).     • 

Texas  Anti-Trust  Law  Void.— On  February  16  the 
Texas  Anti-Trust  law  was  declared  null  and  void  by  Judge 
Charles  Swain  of  the  United  States  district  court  for  the 
northern  district  of  Texas. 

The  law  was  passed  by  the  state  legislature  on  March  3,  1889, 
and  entitled 

'•An  act  to  define  trades,  and  proper  penalties  and  punishment bf  corpora- 
tions, firms,  and  associations  of  persons  connected  witli  them,  and  to  promote 
free  competition  in  the  state  of  Texas." 

Under  this  law  an  indictment  had  been  found  against  one  William 
Grice  on  the  charge  that  he,  with  others,  "did  unlawfully  agree, 
combine,  conspire,  confederate,  and  engage  with  William  B.  Haw- 
kins and  divers  other  persons  in  McLennan  county,  Tex.,  in  a  con- 
spiracy against  trade."  K  capias  had  been  issued  upon  tliis  indict- 
ment, and  Grice  "  restrained  of  his  liberty."  It  was  upon  a  petition 
for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  in  behalf  of  Grice  that  Judge  Swain  de- 
livered his  opinion  declaring  null  and  void  the  law  under  which  the 
indictment  had  been  found. 

The  law  forbade  all  combinations  to  raise  or  lower  prices,  except 
of  agricultural  products  and  labor.  In  the  opinion  handed  down  the 
judge  shows  very  clearly  that  this  denies  the  constitutional  guaranty 
of  the  equal  rights  of  citizens  before  the  law,  and  is  a  vicious  class 
legislation  which  forbids  twenty  per  cent  of  the  population  to  do 
what  it  allows  eighty  per  cent  to  do.  It  is  a  law  which  deprives  the 
citizen  of  all  his  rights  of  contract,  and  which  seeks  to  divide  citizens, 
not  exactly  by  the  calling  they  follow,  but  by  the  sort  of  property 
they  hold,  arid  has  no  good  excuse  in  morals,  and  no  warrant  in  the 
I  constitution  of  state  or  nation.  "If  there  is  any  one  thing  evident 
from  a  careful  study  of  the  act,"  says  Judge  Swain,  "it  is  that  it  is 
aimed  to  favor  the  agricultural  class,  and  is  against  the  merchant 
and  mechanic  and  all  the  others,  without  either  reason  or  justice." 

The  judge  quotes  as  bearing  on  the  case,  the  language  used  by 
Judge  Catron  of  Tennessee  in  two  early  cases,  mz.: — Wally  vs. 
Kennedy  2,  Yerger,  555;  and  Van  Zandt  vs.  Waddell,  same 
volume,  270: 

'The  rights  of  every  citizen  must  stand  or  fall  by  the  same  rule  of  law 
that  governs  every  other  member  of  the  body  politic  or  land  under  similar 
circumstances:  and  every  partial  or  private  law  which  directly  proposes  to  de 
stroy  or  affect  individual  rights,  or  does  the  same  thing  by  affording  remedies 
leading  to  similar  consequences,  is  unconstitutional  and  void.  Were  it  other- 
wise, odious  individuals  or  corporate  bodies  would  be  governed  by  one  law: 
the  most  of  the  community,  and  those  who  made  the  law,-  by  another;  whereas 
a  like  and  general  law  affecting  the  whole  community  equally  could  not  have 
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"The  idea  of  people  through  their  representatives  makin 
are  swept  away  the  life,  liberty,  and  property  of  one  or  a 


:  laws  whereby 
ew  citizens,  by 
which  neither  the  representatives  nor  their  other  constituents  are  willing  to  be 
bound,  is  too  odious  to  be  tolerated  in  any  government  where  freedom  has  a 
name.  Such  abuses  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  the  Magna  Charta  in  England, 
which  is  and  for  centuries  has  been  the  foundation  of  English  liberty.  Its  in- 
fraction was  a  leading  cause  why  we  separated  from  that  country;  and  its 
value  as  a  fundamental  rule  for  the  protection  of  the  citizen  against  legislative 
usurpation  was  the  reason  of  its  adoption  as  a  part  of  our  constitution." 

Power  to  Tax  Corporations. — In  two  tax  cases 
coming  one  from  Ohio  and  the  other  from  Indiana,  the 
United  States  supreme  court,  on  February  1,  gave  decis- 
ions in  effect  upholding  the  right  of  states  to  tax  capital 
stock  values  of  foreign  corporations  claiming  to  be  en- 
gaged in  interstate  commerce,  and  to  impose  penalties 
upon  corporations  delinquent  in  tax-paying. 
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Progress  in  the  South. — The  following  statistics 
regarding  the  educational  and  material  progress  of  the 
Southern  states  in  recent  years,  have  been  compiled  by 
Mr.  George  W.  Ochs  of  Chattanooga,  Tenn.: 

The  revenues  for  scbool  purposes  in  the  Central  Soutbern  states 
in  1870  were  $2,500,000,  in  1894  over  $11,000,000;  the  school  attend- 
ance was  in  1894,  2.800,000,  against  860,000  in  1870.  In  1870  there 
were  14,000  school  houses  and  15,000  teachers;  in  1894,  50,000  teach- 
ers and  53,000  school  houses.  In  1894  the  percentage  of  enrollment 
at  the  public  schools  to  the  entire  population  was  21.68  in  the  South 
Atlantic  states,  23.49  in  the  South  Central  states,  21.50  in  the  North 
Atlantic  states,  19.11  in  the  Western  states,  25  in  the  North  Central 
states.  In  1890  the  total  enrollment  to  population  in  the  schools  of 
the  South  was  twenty-two  per  cent,  against  about  eleven  per  cent  in 
the  decade  preceding. 

In  material  development  the  figures  are  equally  amazing.  In  the 
jrroup  of  Southern  states  composing  the  Confederacy,  the  following 
statistics  are  from  the  official  record: 


COTTON  MILLS  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

Year. 

Spindles. 

Bales. 
Consumed. 

I860 

217.297 

416,883 

669,754 

1,712,930 

2.770,000 

50.502 

1870 

94,085 

1880 

233.000 

1890 - 

573,000 

1896 



915.000    ' 
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In  1880  tlie  South  mined  2,500,000  tons  of  coal,  against  15,000,- 
000  in  1890;  in  1880  the  mineral  output  of  the  South  was  valued  at 
$7,000,000;  in  1890,  $58,000,000;  in  1880  the  South  smelted  200,000 
tons  of  iron;  in  1890,  1,644,000  tons. 

The  value  of  farm  lands,  farming  implements,  and  live  stock  in- 
creased in  the  twenty  years  nearly  $750,000,000;  banking  capital  in- 
creased in  about  the  same  proportion. 

In  1880  it  cost  $11.92  a  ton  at  the  furnace  bank  to  make  iron  in 
the  South,  which  is  to-day  made  at  the  cost  of  $5.20  a  ton;  and  in  the 
past  seven  months  the  Southern  smelters  have  sent  to  European 
markets  nearly  100,000  tons  of  Southern  irons,  underbidding  the 
furnaces  of  Belgium  and  Germany;  Southern  cottons  now  clothe  the 
almond-eyed  Mongolian;  Southern  plows  now  break  the  glebe  in 
Argentina;  Southern  marble  adorns  the  palaces  of  European  princes; 
and  Southern  cast-iron  pipes  underlie  the  streets  of  far-off  Yokohama. 

Merchant  Marines. — Great  Britain  is  far  ahead  of 
all  other  nations  in  the  number  and  tonnage  of  shipping 
vessels. 

The  various  merchant  marines  of  the  world,  in  vessels  of  100  tons 
or  more,  comprise  29,880  vessels,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  25,- 
614,089,  of  which  11,880  vessels,  with  tonnage  of  13,359,026,  are 
British. 

In  the  totals  of  all  kinds  of  vessels,  the  second  place  is  held  by  the 
United  States,  which  has  3,215  vessels,  of  2,334,725  tons.  The  near- 
est competitors  are  Norway,  with  2,902  vessels  of  1,669,468  tons,  and 
Germany,  with  1,657,  of  1,943,751.  France  comes  next,  with  1,157, 
of  1,129,575.  Italy,  Russia,  Sweden,  and  Turkey  have  each  more 
than  1,000  vessels,  indeed  Sweden  has  more  than  France,  but  none  of 
them  has  nearly  1,000,000  tonnage. 

In  the  class  of  wooden  and  composite  steamers  the  United  States 
greatly  leads  all,  with  222  of  158,000  tons,  against  180  of  41,484  tons 
in  Japan,  the  nearest  rival.  In  tonnage  of  this  class  the  United 
States  outstrips  even  the  British  empire,  the  latter  having  402  vessels, 
but  of  only  108,036  tons.  Of  iron  steamers  we  have  249,  of  390,794 
tons,  and  are  surpassed  by  France  and  Germany  in  both  numbers  and 
tonnage,  and  by  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Spain  in  the  former  but  not  in 
the  latter  respect.  Of  steel  steamers  we  have  209,  of  455,833  tons, 
and  are  surpassed  in  both  respects  only  by  Germany,  Norway  having 
more  vessels  but  less  tonnage.  The  totals  of  all  steam  craft  in  the 
United  States  are,  then,  680  vessels,  of  1,005,459  tons.  We  are  sur- 
passed only  by  Germany,  with  984  vessels,  of  1,436,539  tons,  and  are 
approached  only  by  Norway  in  number  of  vessels,  638,  and  by  France 
in  tonnage,  930,785,     All  the  rest  are  far  behind. 

In  sailing  craft  of  wood  and  composite  structure  the  United 
States  leads  the  world,  surpassing  even  the  British  empire.  The  fig- 
ures are;  United  States,  2,511  vessels,  of  1,193,379  tons;  British  em- 
pire (colonies  included),  2,314,  of  708,550  tons;  Norway,  2,156,  of 
1,042,084  tons.  In  iron  sailing  craft  our  sixteen,  of  16,863  tons,  are 
so  far  behind  Germany's  185,  of  199,455  tons,  as  to  be  quite  out  of 
reckoning.  We  are  also  surpassed  in  both  numbers  and  size  by 
France,  Norway.  Denmark,  and  Holland,  and  by  Argentina  and  Italy 
in  numbers,  and  just  equalled  by  Sweden  in  numbers.  Our  eight 
steel  sailing  vessels,  of  19,024  tons,  are  vastly  distanced  by  Germany's 
fleet,  surpassed  in  numbers  and  tonnage  by  the  fleets  of  Holland, 
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France,  Italy,  and  Norway  and  in  numbers  by  those  of  Argentina  and 
Denmark.  In  the  grand  total  of  all  kinds  of  sailing  craft  the  United 
States  leads  all  the  world  excepting  the  British  empire,  but  is  closely 
pressed  by  Norway,  the  figures  being:  United  States,  2,535  vessels  of 
1,229,266  tons,  and  Norway,  2,264,  of  1,142,984  tons.  All  the  rest  are 
completely  distanced. 

Iron  Production. — The  following  table  shows  the 
total  production  in  gross  tons  of  pig-iron  in  the  United 
States  during  1896,  as  compared  with  the  three  preceding 
years : 

PRODUCTION  OF  PIG  IRON. 


states. 


Massachusetts.. 
Connecticut.... 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania... 

Maryland 

Virginia 

North  Carolina. 

Georgia 

Alabama 

Texas 

West  Virginia . . 

Kentucky    

Tennessee 

Ohio..., 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Missouri 

Minnesota 

Colorado , 

Oregon 


1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

7,853 

156 

4,710 

12,478 

7,416 

5,615 

191.115 

175, 1&5 

181,702 

74,;305 

63,273 

55,.502 

3,64.3,022 

3,370,152 

4,701,163 

151,773 

5,600 

10,916 

302,856 

298,086 

346,589 

2,843 



323 

39,675 

40,268 

31,034 

726,888 

592,392 

854,667 

6,^57 

4,671 

4,682 

81,591 

80,781 

141,968 

47,501 

33,854 

6:3.780 

207,915 

212,773 

248,129 

875,265 

900,029 

1,463,789 

5,567 

405.261 

604,795 

1,006,091 

11 7,  .5.38 

95,171 

91,222 

131,772 

91,595 

148,400 

32,360 

6,522 

27,518 

10,373 

45,.555 

73,669 

58,508 

4,739 

1,000 

1  7,124,.502 

6,657,388 

9,446,308 

1,873 

10,187 

206,075 

.59,163 

4,024,166 

79,472 

386,277 

2,151 

15.593 

922,170 

1,221 

108.569 

70,660 

248,3:« 


149,511 

158,484 
12,548 


45,104 


1,623,127 


Gold  Production. — In  1896  the  United  States  pro- 
duced nearly  $5,000,000  worth  of  gold  more  than  in  1895. 
According  to  an  estimate  of  Mr.  Preston,  director  of  the 
mint,  made  at  the  end  of  the  year,  the  production  of  the 
country  last  year  was  $51,500,000.  An  increase  of  about 
$12,000,000  over  1895  was  also  estimated  in  the  world's 
total  production.  The  troubles  in  the  Transvaal,  the 
great  strike  at  Leadville,  Colo.,  and  the  closing  of  some 
of  the  largest  mines  in  the  Cripple  Creek  district,  inter- 
fered seriously  with  mining  operations.  The  production 
of  silver  is  estimated  to  have  decreased  during  the  year  by 
about  two  and  a-half  or  three  million  ounces. 

Debts  of  Yarious  Nations. — The  growth  of  national 
debts  in  the  leading  countries  of  the  world  is  shown  in 
round  numbers  in  the  following  table,  the  figures  of  to-day 
being  compared  with  those  of  twenty  years  ago: 
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Country. 


France 

England  (not  including  colonies) . 

Austria-Hungary ► , 

Russia 

Italy 

United  States 

Spain 

Germany 

Australasia 

Turkey 

Portugal 

India 

Brazil 

Egypt 


Twenty 
years  ago. 


$4,500,000,000 

8,900,000,000 

1,750,000,000 

1,700,000,000 

1,950,000.000 

8.220,000.000 

1,375.000,000 

1,000.000,000 

2.30.000,000 

675,000,000 

845,000,000 

6.50,000,000 

475,000,000 

875.000,000 


To-d^y. 


$6,000,000,000 
8,300.QP0,000 
3,000.000,000 
2.875,000,000 
2,530,000,000 
1,004,000,000 
1,395,000,000 
420,C!iX),000 

i,20o,qoo,ooo 

900.000.000 
765,000,000 
6a5.000,000 
590,000,000 
530.p00,Q00 


Japan  and  tlie  Argentine  Republic  belong  to  the  states  that  have 
in  recent  years  been  contracting  debts  on  a  large  scale,  the  former 
now  having  $335,000,000  and  the  latter  $370,000,000.  Borrowers  on 
a  somewhat  smaller  scale  are  Belgium  with  a  debt  of  $445,000,000, 
Holland  with  $460,000,000,  Canada  with  $255,000,000,  an  increase  of 
$100,000,000  since  1875.  The  total  debt  of  Great  Britain  including 
the  colonies  is  $5,485,000,000,  a  sum  almost  equal  to  the  debt  of 
France. 

One  reason  for  the  enormous  increase  of  national  debts  is  prob- 
ably the  fact  that  money  is  now  much  cheaper  than  it  was  twenty 
years  ago.  At  present  the  total  sum  of  interest  to  be  paid  on  national 
debts  is  $1,115,000,000,  while  twenty  years  ago  it  was  $1,000,00Q,000, 
although  the  total  debt  at  that  time  was  $5,000,000,000  less  than  it  is 
at  present.  In  1875  Spain  and  Mexico  paid  as  high  as  15  and  \s  per 
cent  interest.  Although  the  national  debt  of  France  is  so  enormous, 
yet  it  pays  comparatively  the  smallest  amount  of  interest  nioney, 
namely,  $185,000,000,  while  Great  Britain  pays  annually  $125,000,- 
000;  Russia,  $120,000,000;  Italy,  $117,000,000;  Spain,  $56,000;000; 
Austria- Hungary  as  much  as  $186,000,000.  The  latter  country  ac- 
cordingly pays  more  interest  than  France,  although  the  French  debt 
is  twice  as  large  as  that  of  the  Austrian  empire.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  each  inhabitant  of  France  must,^on  the  average,  pay  each 
year  $4.75  interest  on  tlie  national  debt;  each  Russian,  $1.20;  each 
Englishman,  $3.15;  each  Austrian,  $7.50;  each  Italian,  $3.80;  each 
Spaniard,  $3.25;  each  American,  42  cents;  and  each  German,  33  cents. 

Newspaper  Circulation. — A  recent  estimate  of  the 
annual  circulation  of  newspapers  in  the  world,  gives  the 
aggregate  as  12,000,000,000  copies. 

If  piled  upon  one  another  and  pressed  down,  they  would  reach  to 
a  height  of  nearly  500  miles.  Supposing  that,  on  an  average,  a  per- 
son reads  his  paper  five  minutes  each  day,  then  altogether  each  year 
there  is  spent  in  the  perusal  of  these  outputs  of  the  press  a  time 
equivalent  to  about  100,000  years.  It  is  estimated  that  the  yearly 
output  consumes  781,250  tons  of  paper;  and  that  if  the  copies  were 
produced  at  the  rate  of  one  each  second,  they  would  require  333  years 
for  their  production.  If  spread  out,  they  would  cover  nearly  10,500 
square  miles. 
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American: — 

The  Mississippi  Floods. — In  extent  of  territory  inun- 
dated and  in  property  loss  involved,  the  floods  which  have 
prevailed  since  the  middle  of  March  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Mississippi  and  its  tributaries,  are  the  most  remarkable  in 
the  history  of  the  continent. 

Not  only  lias  there  been  the  highest  recorded  water  in  almost  all 
of  the  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi,  but  that  river  itself  has  been  so 
dyked  and  leveed,  and  its  former  outlets  so  stopped  up,  that  the  stream 
has  risen  higher  than  ever  before,  and  the  back  waters,  where  the 
levees  have  been  broken,  have  flooded  lands  not  before  known  to 
have  been  inundated. 

The  cause  of  the  floods  seems  to  have  been  not  only  the  usual 
spring  melting  of  the  winter  snows,  but  an  unusually  heavy  rainfall 
throughout  the  early  part  of  March.  On  March  4  a  storm  prevailed 
throughout  the  Middle  West  which  was  unparalleled  not  only  in  the 
extent  of  territory  over  which  it  raged,  but  also  in  the  amount  of 
water  precipitated.  At  Cincinnati,  O.,  the  rainfall  amounted  to  5.38 
inches;  and  floods  were  reported  from  almost  every  telegraphic  station 
from  Pittsburg,  Penn.,  on  the  east,  to  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  on  the  west, 
and  from  the  region  of  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  northern  boundary  of 
Tennessee.  Throughout  southern  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Ohio,  the 
damage  to  railroad  property  from  washouts  and  from  wrecks  caused 
by  softening  of  roadbeds,  was  unprecedented.  .  On  March  14  the 
Mississippi  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  reached  the  highest  water-mark 
on  record  there;  and  the  valley  of  the  lower  Mississippi,  from  a  poiijt 
as  far  north  as  Bird's  Point,  Mo.,  to  the  country  below  Helena,  Ark., 
was  a  vast  inland  sea,  a  scene  of  desolation,  distress,  and  even  death. 
By  March  20,  a  section  estimated  equal  in  area  to  the  state  of  Missouri 
was  under  water,  covering  the  region  beginning  north  of  New  Madrid, 
Mo. ,  west  to  and  including  the  valleys  of  the  St.  Francis,  White,  and 
Arkansas  rivers,  eastward  in  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Mississippi, 
the  valleys  of  the  Tennessee,  Obion,  and  Yazoo  rivers;  and  south- 
ward, the  valley  of  the  Red  river.  In  fact,  throughout  the  valleys 
of  the  Ohio,  Missouri,  and  Mississippi,  the  scene  was  one  of  general 
havoc,  the  trouble  being  aggravated  by  a  period  of  unusually  warm 
weather  and  heavy  rainfall  throughout  the  Northwest.  The  Missouri 
river,  fed  by  hundreds  of  swollen  tributaries,  rose  with  alarming 
rapidity.  Railroad  traffic  was  suspended  at  Yankton,  S.  D.;  many 
Wisconsin  towns  were  in  dire  distress;  every  bridge  from  Lemars  to 
Sioux  City,  lo.,  was  carried  away,  and  the  suburbs  of  the  latter  place 
were  flooded;  every  bridge  of  the  Northwestern  railway  between 
Hawarden,  lo.,  and  Huron,  S.  D.,  was  likewise  down.  Fortunately 
the  loss  in  human  lives  was  comparatively  small:  the  principal  losses 
in  this  respect  occurred  in  the  lower  Mississippi  region,  where  con- 
siderable numbers  of  negroes — men,  women,  and  children — who  had 
neglected  the  precaution  to  flee  to  the  elevated  lands,  were  drowned. 

By  the  end  of  March,  the  floods  had  begun  to  subside  in  the  upper 
Mississippi  valley;  but  great  danger  threatened  the  region  from 
Helena,  Ark.,  southward  to  New  Orleans,  La.  On  March  30  the 
Weather  Bureau  reported  the  Mississippi  to  be  above  the  danger  line 
from  Cairo,  111.,  to  New  Orleans,  La.,  and,  from  Memphis,  Tenn.,  to 
Arkansas  City,  Ark.,  to  be  above  the  extreme  high  water  of  any  pre- 
vious year. 
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At  the  end  of  tlie  first  week  in  April,  the  flooded  area  included 
three  districts:  (1)  the  upper  Mississippi  valley  above  and  adjacent  to 
St.  Paul,  Minn.;  (2)  the  lowlands  between  Keokuk,  lo.,  and  St. 
Louis,  Mo.;  (3)  the  bottoms  from  a  short  distance  above  Cairo,  III.,  all 
the  way  to  New  Orleans,  La.  A  most  serious  break  had  occurred 
in  the  levees  at  Greenville,  Miss.,  threatening  the  entire  Yazoo- 
Mississippi  delta,  whose  cotton  crop  contributes  more  pro  rata  to 
the  annual  yield  than  any  other  part  of  the  South. 

Extensive  relief  operations  were  quickly  organized  on  the  appear- 
ance of  the  floods,  much  assistance  being  rendered  by  people  of 
the  neighboring  regions.  However  their  labors  proved  inadequate; 
and,  on  April  6,  representatives  of  the  Citizens'  Relief  Committee  of 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  applied  to  President  McKinley  for  assistance.  They 
reported  that  at  least  fifty  towns  were  then  under  water  between 
Marion,  Ark.,  and  Greenville,  Miss.,  and  the  waters  were  still  rising, 
though  the  levees  had  been  beaten  down  at  many  places.  The  de- 
vastation already  extended  over  a  stretch  of  country  three  hundred 
miles  long  and  varying  from  five  to  forty  miles  in  width.  In  this 
area  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  covered  with  growing  crops  and 
thousands  of  head  of  cattle  were  destroyed.  Persons  to  the  number 
of  fifty  or  sixty  thousand  had  suffered  the  loss  of  their  property  and 
the  suspension  of  their  business.  The  great  mass  of  these  were  small 
farmers,  largely  negroes,  and  would  be  left  destitute  and  powerless 
to  resume  work  after  the  flood.  About  seven  thousand  refugees  were 
cared  for  by  the  Citizens'  Relief  Committee  of  Memphis.  As  a  result 
of  the  reports  made  to  President  McKinley,  he  sent  a  special  mes- 
sage to  congress,  and  congress  responded  with  an  appropriation  of 
$300,000  for  the  work  of  relief. 

8tor7ns. — On  March  22  a  storm  which  originated  over 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  swept  up  the  valleys  of  the  Appalachi- 
cola  and  Chattahoochee  rivers,  spreading  death  and  deso- 
lation through  portions  of  Georgia  and  Alabama.  The 
town  of  Blakely,  Ga.,  was  almost  wiped  out  of  existence; 
but  the  greatest  loss  of  life  occurred  at  Arlington,  Ga., 
where  the  High  School  was  wrecked  with  the  loss  of  nine 
lives.  The  injured  in  the  Chattahoochee  valley  numbered 
about  200,  some  20  fatally. 

On  the  night  of  March  30,  a  tornado  wrecked  a  large 
section  of  Chandler,  Okla.,  killing  about  20  and  injuring 
about  170. 

Fires. — On  January  7,  fire  of  supposed  incendiary  origin 
destroyed  $100,000  worth  of  property  in  the  business  por- 
tion of  Athens,  Texas. 

On  January  26  an  overheated  basement  furnace  caused 
a  fire  which  burned  over  the  block  bounded  by  Thirteenth 
and  Juniper,  and  Market  and  Filbert  streets,  Philadel- 
phia, Penn.,  destroyed  or  damaged  about  sixty  buildings, 
and  involved  a  loss  of  about  11,000,000,  generally  fully  in- 
sured. Wanamaker^s  great  department  store  was  saved 
only  after  a  hard  fight  with  the  flames.  Only  one  life  was 
lost,  caused  by  heart  failure  brought  on  by  excitement. 
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Three  large  business  blocks  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  were 
burned  on  the  night  of  January  25;  loss  about  $250,000. 

The  most  notable  fire  of  the  quarter  was  that  which 
destroyed  the  old  state  capitol  of  Pennsylvania  at  Ilarris- 
burg,  on  February  2.  Loss,  nearly  $1,000,000;  insurance, 
$200,000.  The  fire  is  said  to  have  started  in  some  un- 
known way  in  the  rooms  of  Lieutenant-Governor  Lyon. 
The  most  valuable  of  the  state  and  legislative  records  which 
were  in  the  building  were  saved;  but  the  records  and  sta- 
tistics of  the  department  of  public  instruction,  which  in- 
cluded much  valuable  information  bearing  upon  the  public 
schools  of  the  state,  were  destroyed. 

On  March  5  the  business  portion  of  Rome,  N.  Y.,  suf- 
fered loss  by  fire  to  the  amount  of  about  $200,000. 

On  March  28  fifty  families  of  Portsmouth,  Va.,  were 
rendered  homeless  by  fire;  loss,  about  $100,000. 

On  the  night  of  March  29,  a  series  of  incendiary  fires 
in  Altoona,  Penn.,  involved  an  aggregate  loss  of  $50,000 
to  $60,000. 

Explosions. — A  most  remarkable  accident  occurred  in 
Boston,  Mass.,  on  March  4.  An  explosion  of  illuminating 
gas  which  had  leaked  from  the  six-inch  mains  that  cross 
the  subway  at  Tremont  and  Boylston  streets,  killed  six  per- 
sons outright,  fatally  injured  three  others,  and  hurt  nearly 
fifty  others  more  or  less  severely.  It  wrecked  several 
street  cars,  and  broke  windows  in  all  the  buildings  in  the 
vicinity.  The  most  generally  accepted  theory  as  to  the 
cause  of  the  explosion,  is  that  it  was  started  by  a  spark 
from  the  electric  motor  of  a  Mount  Auburn  car. 

An  explosion  in  the  works  of  the  Columbia  Powder 
Company,  near  Pittsburg,  Penn.,  on  January  12,  caused 
four  deaths. 

On  February  20  leaking  pipes  and  electric  light  wires 
caused  an  explosion  of  natural  gas  in  the  engine-room  of 
the  Chicago  Chronicle,  badly  shattering  the  building  and 
injuring  about  ten  persons.  Fire  subsequently  broke  out 
and  damaged  the  Chronicle  business  office  and  a  branch 
office  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  adjoin- 
ing.    Damage,  about  $10,000. 

Losses  at  Sea.— On  January  21  the  schooner  Nahum 
Chapin,  coal-laden,  from  Baltimore  to  Boston,  was  driven 
ashore  in  a  gale  at  Quogue,  L.  L,  her  captain  and  crew, 
and  probablv  also  a  woman  and  a  child,  being  drowned. 

One  of  the  most  harrowing  tales  of  suffering  after  ship- 
wreck is  told  bv  the  survivors  of  the  steamship  Ville  de 
St   Nazaire   of   the  West  Indian  line  of  the   Compagnie 
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Generale  Transatlmitique,  which  left  New  York  city  on 
the  morning  of  March  6  with  a  crew  of  seventy-two  men 
and  ten  passengers,  bound  for  Port  au  Prince,  Hayti. 

The  vessel  carried  a  cargo  worth  $50,000,  and  $25,000  in  gold. 
She  was  old,  bat  was  supposed  to  be  seaworthy.  When  off  Cape 
Hatteras,  on  March  7,  she  encountered  a  terrific  storm,  which  in- 
creased in  violence  as  night  came  on.  Part  of  her  deck  and  several 
of  her  hatchways  were  torn  away  by  heavy  seas,  and  the  vessel  began 
to  fill  with  water.  It  was  decided  to  abandon  her.  Four  of  the 
eight  life-boats  were  launched,  and  shortly  afterward  the  ship  sank. 
A  week  later  the  American  schooner  Hilda  picked  up  one  of  the  boats. 
Of  the  thirty-five  persons,  men,  women,  and  children,  who  had  started 
in  the  boat  from  the  doomed  steamer,  only  four  were  alive:  the  others 
had  died  from  exposure  or  gone  mad  from  drinking  salt  water  and 
thrown  themselves  into  the  sea.  On  March  12  another  boat  with 
sixteen  survivors  was  picked  up  by  the  British  steamer  Yanariva, 
from  Newport  News  for  Glasgow:  thirteen  had  succumbed  to  exposure, 
hunger,  and  thirst.  On  March  13  the  British  steamer  Maroa,  from 
Norfolk  for  Hamburg,  rescued  still  another  boat  containing  four  sur- 
vivors of  nine  who  had  started  in  her.  The  total  loss  of  life  resulting 
from  the  wreck  was  probably  fifty-eight. 

About  March  21  the  long-overdue  American  clipper 
T.  F.  Oahes,  from  Hong-Kong,  was  towed  into  New  York 
harbor  by  the  oil-tank  steamer  Kasbec,  from  Philadelphia 
for  Fiume,  Austria. 

The  T.  F.  Oakes  had  started  on  its  voyage  260  days  before,  and 
was  due  at  New  York  about  the  first  week  in  November  last.  All 
hope  of  her  reappearance  had  long  been  abandoned.  Of  her  original 
crew  of  twenty-four,  seven  had  died  at  sea  from  disease,  starvation,  and 
cold;  and  eleven  were  helpless  from  the  same  causes  when  the  vessel 
was  sighted. 

Railroad  Wrecks. — On  January  28  a  head-on  collision 
occurred  on  the  Lexington  avenue  division  of  the  Union 
Elevated  railroad  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  The  locomotive 
and  forward  car  of  one  of  the  trains,  were  thrown  to  the 
street  below;  the  engineer  being  killed  and  seven  persons 
injured.     The  accident  was  caused  by  a  misplaced  switch. 

On  March  10  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  train  from 
Chicago,  111.,  on  the  Evansville  &  Terre  Haute  road,  was 
wrecked  near  Hazel  ton,  Ind.,  through  a  sinking  of  the 
roadbed  caused  by  long  and  heavy  rains.  Five  lives  were 
lost. 

Mining  Disasters. — Six  men  were  crushed  to  death  by 
falling  rock  in  the  Freeman  mine  at  Talcville,  N.  Y., 
February  13. 

Foreign:— 

On  February  6,  an  enormous  Alpine  avalanche  de- 
scended on  the  Fliiela  paSs  leading  from  Davos  to  Siis,  caus- 
ing the  death  of  five  men  and  eight  horses,  and  the  suspen- 
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sion  of  the  post  service  to  and  from  the  Engadine  for  two 
days. 

On  March  1,  an  avalanche  destroyed  the  left  wing  of 
the  monastery  of  St.  Bernard.  Fortunately  no  lives  were 
lost,  but  the  monks  were  in  serious  danger  for  some  time. 

On  February  10,  news  was  received  of  the  loss  of  the 
British  steamer  Cyanus,  from  Bilbao  for  Glasgow,  near  the 
island  of  Ushant,  off  the  coast  of  Brittany,  France.  Only 
one  of  the  ship^s  company  was  saved. 

On  January  14,  the  Eoyal  Indian  Marine  troopship 
Warren  Hastings  was  wrecked  on  the  south  coast  of  the 
island  of  Eeunion  in  the  Indian  ocean.  She  left  Cape 
Town  for  India,  January  6,  with  the  second  battalion  of 
the  York  and  Lancaster  regiment  and  about  100  men  of 
the  King's  Eoyal  Eifles,  the  latter  being  bound  for  Mauri- 
tius. Owing  to  the  steadiness  of  the  troops  and  the  skil- 
ful management  of  the  commander  of  the  ship,  no  lives 
were  lost. 

On  March  3  a  terrific  southwesterly  gale  prevailed  along 
the  coasts  and  in  the  interior  of  England,  causing  the  loss 
of  many  lives  and  much  damage  to  shipping  and  other 
property. 

A  terrific  explosion  of  nitro-glycerine,  on  February  24, 
caused  the  death  of  six  persons  in  the  extensive  works  at 
Stevenson  in  Ayrshire,  Scotland,  devoted  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  Nobel's  explosives. 

By  the  explosion  of  a  gun  in  one  of  the  turrets  of  the 
Eussian  warship  Sisoi  Velihy  during  practice  outside  of 
Suda  bay,  Crete,  on  March  15,  fifteen  men,  including  two 
officers,  were  killed,  and  thirteen  seriously  injured. 

On  March  11,  180  workmen  were  killed  by  the  falling 
of  a  section  of  the  old  wall  of  the  old  town  of  Fez,  Morocco. 
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LITERATURE. 

Political  Economy,  Civics,  and  Sociology:— 

Publications  of  the  American  Academy  of  Politi- 
cal AND  Social  Science,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 
Political  and  Municipal  Legislation  in  1896.     By  E. 
D.    Durand,    Ph.  D.,    of  the   New  York   State  Library. 
Paper.    8vo.     15  pp.     Price  15  cents. 

A  summary  of  the  more  important  laws  relating  to  state  and  local 
government  enacted  by  state  legislatures  during  the  past  year.  The 
writer  tells  of  the  constitutional  amendments  proposed  and  adopted, 
and  ot  laws  passed  as  they  affect  such  significant  aspects  of  political 
life  as  the  suffrage,  elections,  and  corrupt  practices,  state  officers  and 
legislatures,  local  government,  municipal  legislation,  and  kindred 
topics. 

Silver  Free- Coinage  and  the  Legal  Tender  Decisions. 
By  0.  G.  Tiedeman,  LL.D.,  of  the  New  York  University. 
Paper.     8vo.     14  pp.     Price  15  cents. 

A  review  of  the  legal  tender  decisions  and  the  recent  tendencies 
of  the  United  States  supreme  court  convinces  the  author  that  a  free- 
coinage  measure  upon  review  by  that  body  would  be  declared  incom- 
patible with  the  constitution  of  the  United  States. 

The  Quantity  Theory.  By  W.  A.  Scott,  Ph.  D.,  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin.  Paper.  8vo.  19  pp.  Price 
15  cents. 

A  polemic  against  the  time  honored  quantity  theory  of  money. 

Th^  Concentration  of  Industry,  and  Machinery  i7i  the 
Ihiited  States.  By  E.  Levasseur  of  Paris,  France.  Paper. 
8vo.     20  pp.     Price  25  cents. 

Owing  to  the  natural  inventiveness  of  its  people,  the  United 
States  is  pre-eminently  the  land  of  machinery.  Production  is  domi- 
nated largely  by  mechanical  processes.  The  writer  depicts  the  con- 
sequences iiowing  from  these  conditions.  Such  a  large  use  of 
machinery  as  prevails  in  the  United  States  involves  an  intensity  of 
labor  unknown  upon  the  European  continent,  as  his  evidence  amply 
demonstrates.  It  brings  with  it  a  concentration  of  industry  peculiar 
to  the  United  States.  While  it  brings  attendant  evils,  the  wheels  of 
progress  do  not  move  backwards,  and  the  advantages  outweigh  in 
large  part  the  inconveniences.  It  is  the  conclusion  of  the  author  that 
industry  in  the  United  States  is  better  equipped  than  anywhere  else. 

Religion:— 

Christianity  and  Idealism.  The  Christian  Ideal  of 
Life  in  its  Relations  to  the  Greek  and  Jewish  Ideals  and 
to  Modern  Philosophy.  By  John  Watson,  LL.D.  Publi- 
cations of  the  Philosophical  Union  of  the  University  of 
California.  Edited  by  G.  H.  Harrison,  LL.D.  Volume 
II.  216  pp.  12mo.     $1.25.     New  York:  Macmillan  &  Co. 

The  present  work  grew  out  of  lectures  recently  delivered  before 
the  Philosophical  Union  of  the  University  of  California.     Part  I.  is 
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the  expansion  of  a  lecture  on  "The  Greek  and  Christian  Ideals  of 
Life;"  and  the  remainder  contains  the  substance  of  two  lectures  in 
defense  of  idealism,  with  a  good  deal  of  additional  matter. 

Guesses  at  the  Riddk  of  Existence  mid  Other  Essays  on 
Kindred  Subjects.  By  Goldwin  Smith,  D.  C.  L.,  author 
of  Canada  and  the  Canadian  Questio7i,  etc.  244  pp.  12mo. 
$1.25.     New  York:  Macmillan  &  Co. 

In  this  volume  the  questions  raised  are  chiefly  ethical  or  religious. 
These  papers  are  the.  work  of  a  man  who  reads  all  the  best  that  re- 
cent thinkers  have  to  offer  and  passes  a  criticism  on  it  in  pungent  or 
keen,  incisive  style,  destructive  in  aim,  brilliant  in  execution,  yet 
never  open  to  the  charge  of  irreverence  or  of  want  of  tenderness  in 
dealing  with  the  creed  in  which  the  writer  himself  was  reared  and 
which  is  still  that  of  men  who  are  the  salt  of  the  earth.  The  titles 
of  some  of  the  papers  after  that  which  lends  its  title  to  the  book 
are:  "The  Church  and  the  Old  Testament,"  "Is  there  Another 
Life?"  "The  Miraculous  Element  in  Christianity,"  and  "Morality 
and  Theism."  The  first  paper  is  an  interesting  discussion  of  a  num- 
ber of  recent  books,  including  Drummond's  Ascent  of  Man,  Kidd's 
Social  Evolution,  and  Mr.  Balfour's  well-known  work  on  the  founda- 
tions of  religious  belief. 

Mornmgs  in  the  College  Chapel.  Short  Addresses  to 
Young  Men  on  Personal  Religion.  By  F.  G.  Peabody, 
Plummer  Professor  of  Christian  Morals  in  Harvard  Uni- 
versity.    Boston,  Mass.:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.    $1.25. 

These  brief  but  brilliant  talks  formed  part  of  the  morning  de- 
votions at  Harvard.  Every  one  has  a  well-developed  point,  of 
important  bearing  upon  student  life. 

Homilies  of  Science.  By  Paul  Carus.  Religion  of 
Science  Library.  Paper.  317  pp.  Indexed.  35  cents. 
Chicago,  111.:    The  Open  Court  Publishing  Co. 

These  homilies  cover  a  wide  range  of  ethical  and  religious  topics. 
Their  object  is  to  preach  an  ethics  based  upon  truth — not  revealed 
truth  or  dogma,  but  only  such  truth  as  can  be  proved  by  science. 
They  profess  to  be  not  hostile  to  the  traditional  religions,  but  only  to 
the  dogmatic  conception  of  those  religions.  Neither  are  they  hostile 
to  free  thought  except  that  which  refuses  to  recognize  the  authority 
of  the  moral  law. 

History:— 

History  of  A7icient  Peoples.  By  Willis  Boughton,  A.  M. 
With  110  illustrations  and  six  maps.  541  pp.  Indexed. 
12mo.     $2.00.     New  York:     G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

Beginning  with  theories  regarding  primeval  man,  the  author 
conveys  the  reader  stage  by  stage,  with  the  progress  of  the  world, 
discussing  the  characteristics  and  life  of  the  yellow  races,  or  inter- 
mediate peoples,  the  Hamites,  and  the  Semites. 

The  Story  of  British  Rule  in  India.  By  R.  W.  Frazer, 
LL.B.,  C.S.I.  Illustrated.  The  Story  of  the  Nations.  399 
pp.  Indexed.  12mo.  $1.50.  New  York:  G.  P,  Putnam'^ 
Sons. 
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The  author  gives  great  prominence  to  the  early  struggle  of  the 
French  and  English  for  a  foothold,  and  follows  with  a  history  of  the 
persistent  warfare  through  a  century  and  a-half,  by  which  the  British 
have  swept  through  and  across  Hindostan,  up  to  the  mountain  passes 
of  Afghanistan  and  east  to  Siam. 

The  Balkans.  Roumania,  Bulgaria,  Servia,  and  Mon- 
tenegro. By  William  Miller,  M.  A.  Illustrated.  The 
Story  of  the  Nations.  476  pp.  Indexed.  $1.50.  New- 
York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

Mr.  Miller  seeks  to  trace  the  varying  fortunes  of  the  peoples  who 
are  now  grouped  together  in  states  recognized  by  Europe,  from  the  ear- 
liest historical  times.  He  has  produced  a  volume  which  may  serve  as  a 
most  useful  introduction  to  the  serious  study  of  the  various  problems 
of  the  Balkan  peninsula,  or  as  a  general  synopsis  of  the  present 
situation  in  its  relation  to  the  past  sufficiently  complete  in  itself  to 
give  even  the  casual  reader  a  greater  and  more  intelligent  interest 
in  one  of  the  most  important  aspects  of  the  many-sided  Eastern 
question. 

Topics  and  References  in  American  History.  With 
Numerous  Search  Questions.  By  George  A.  Williams, 
Ph.D.,  instructor  in  Brown  University.  Standard  Teach- 
ers' Library.  Cloth.  180  pp.  Price  11.00.  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.:  0.  W.  Bardeen. 

This  is  a  new  edition  of  a  work  which  appeared  about  ten  years 
ago,  and  was  then  a  pioneer  in  its  field.  It  has  been  thoroughly  re- 
vised and  added  to  so  as  to  cover  the  history  of  our  country  up  to 
the  end  of  1896.  The  periods  of  our  development  as  a  nation  are 
logically  classified;  the  topics  are  remarkably  wide  in  range;  and  the 
general  and  special  references  are  veiy  full  and  adequate.  The  book 
will  be  found  in  the  hands  of  all  teachers  who  look  upon  the  topical 
method  of  teaching  history,  with  much  supplementary  reading,  as 
the  best. 

Biography:— 

Life  of  Nelso7i.  The  Embodiment  of  the  Sea  Power  of 
Great  Britain.  By  Captain  A.  T.  Mahan,  D.  C.  L.,  LL.  D., 
author  of  The  Influence  of  Sea  Power  Upon.  History,  1660- 
1783,  etc.  Illustrated.  In  two  volumes.  454,  427  pp. 
Indexed.     8vo.     $8.00.     Boston:    Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

The  work  is  based  upon  a  careful  examination  of  Nelson's  volu- 
minous correspondence,  in  order  to  detect  the  leading  features  of 
temperament,  traits  of  thought,  and  motives  to  action  which  marked 
the  character  revealed  therein.  Like  all  the  other  works  of  Captain 
Mahan,  this  is  finely  written,  whether  in  its  portraiture  of  character, 
its  delineation  of  incident,  or  its  broader  handling  of  events  in  their 
national  and  historical  bearings.  The  points  of  leading  interest  in 
Nelson's  career  were  his  infatuation  with  Lady  Hamilton,  his  separa- 
tion from  his  wife,  his  part  in  the  troubles  at  Naples,  and  his  battles 
of  the  Nile,  Copenhagen,  and  Trafalgar ;  but  we  are  brought  to  these 
points  through  a  spirited  and  extremely  interesting  account  of  his 
early  history,  which  abounded  in  incident  and  in  which  the  lines  that 
dominated  his  later  career  become  significant. 
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Literature. — 

Books  and  Their  Makers  during  the  Middle  Ages.  A 
study  of  the  conditions  of  the  production  and  distribu- 
tion of  literature,  from  the  fall  of  the  Eoman  Empire  to 
the  close  of  the  Seventeenth  Century.  By  Geo.  Haven 
Putnam,  A.  M.,  author  of  Authors  and  Their  Public  in 
Ancient  Times,  etc.  Volume  II.  1500-1709.  538  pp. 
Indexed.  8vo.  $2.50.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons. 

The  first  volume  of  this  work  appeared  last  year  (Vol.  6,  p.  495). 
The  present  volume  continues  the  study  of  literary  reproductions 
and  distribution,  from  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  the  close  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  The  progress  of  printing  and  the  freedom 
of  the  press  in  Germany,  France,  and  England,  are  sketched.  The 
author  devotes  a  chapter  to  outlining  the  development  of  the  concep- 
tion of  literary  property.  Mr.  Putnam  points  out  that  in  creating 
and  developing  the  business  of  distributing  literature  through 
Europe  the  Elzevirs  took  the  first  step  that  was  necessary  to  bring 
about  the  European  copyright,  which  was  finally  secured  two  cen- 
turies later  by  the  convention  of  Berne.  Two  of  the  most  interest- 
ing studies  in  the  book  relate  to  the  careers  of  Luther  and  Erasmus 
as  authors. 

Education:— 

Art  Education  the  True  Industrial  Education.  By 
Wm.  T.  Harris,  LL.D.,  United  States  commissioner  of 
Education.  29  pp.  Leatherette.  50  cents.  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.:  C.  W.  Bardeen. 

This  address  was  delivered  before  the  N.  E.  A.  at  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  in  1889.  The  central  thought  is  that  while  tool-work  or 
manual  training,  the  study  of  natural  science  and  applied  mathemat- 
ics, and  general  education,  are  valuable,  yet  aesthetic  education — the 
power  to  perceive,  understand,  and  reproduce  the  beautiful — is  the 
true  foundation  of  the  highest  success  in  industrial  development. 

Poetry:— 

The  Year  of  Shame.  By  William  Watson.  With  an 
introduction  by  the  Bishop  of  Hereford.  With  a  frontis- 
piece.   75  pp.    16mo.    $1.00.    New  York:  J.  Love. 

This  volume  bearing  on  the  Armenian  question  is  in  one  respect 
a  fine  series  of  poems  full  of  passionate  sympathy  with  the  oppressed 
and  vehement  indignation  against  the  oppressor,  and  in  another  a 
political  pamphlet  rebuking  England  for  her  apathy  and  impotence. 
The  latter  character  is  emphasized  by  the  introduction  in  prose  from 
the  pen  of  the  bishop  of  Hereford. 

Art:— 

Greek  Art  on  Greek  Soil.  By  James  M.  Hoppin.  Il- 
lustrated. 254  pp.  8vo.  $2.00.  Boston:  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co. 

Professor  Hoppin  modestly  gives  his  work  a  limitation  in  its 
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title,  but  it  is  liardly  limited  to  the  one  field  of  art,  for  it  really 
covers  the  whole  of  Greece,  its  geography,  its  topography,  its  his- 
tory, its  architecture,  its  remains,  its  treasures  of  art,  poetry,  and 
romance,  its  legends,  its  people,  and  its  modern  life. 

The  Story  of  Architecture.  An  Outline  of  Styles  in 
all  Countries.  By  Charles  Thompson  Mathews,  M.  A., 
author  of  The  Renaissance  Under  the  Valois.  Illustrated. 
468  pp.  Indexed.  12mo.  $3.00.  New  York:  D.  Appleton 
&  Co. 

A  clear,  philosophical,  and  abundantly  illustrated  history  of  the 
art  which  dates  back  to  the  beginning  of  human  history,  has  fol- 
lowed the  idiosyncrasies  of  races,  and  is  still  subject  to  evolution. 
The  work  is  intended  for  general  instruction,  but  the  higher  prin- 
ciples of  art  are  not  overlooked. 

Travel,  Adventure,  and  Description:— 

Travels  in  West  Africa.  Congo  Frangais,  Corisco,  and 
Gamer oons.  By  Mary  H.  Kingsley.  With  illustrations. 
743  pp.  Indexed.  8vo.  $6.50.  New  York:  Macmillan 
&  Co. 

Miss  Kingsley  is  undoubtedly  the  first  of  her  sex  who  has  dared 
to  face  the  manifold  dangers  of  the  pestilential  regions  of  the  French 
Congo  and  other  parts  of  barbarous  western  equatorial  Africa.  She 
is  a  keen  and  accurate .  observer,  and  writes  in  a  lively,  fascinating 
style. 

Farthest  North.  Being  the  Record  of  a  Voyage  of 
Exploration  of  the  Ship  Fram,  1893-6,  and  of  a  Fifteen 
Months'  Sleigh  Journey  by  Dr.  Nansen  and  Lieutenant 
Johansen.  By  Dr.  Fridtjof  Nansen.  With  an  appendix 
by  Otto  Sverdrup.  In  two  volumes.  8vo.  $10.00.  New 
York:     Harper  &  Bros. 

By  far  the  most  important  book  of  travel  of  the  past  year.  The 
explorer  gives  a  record,  full  and  complete,  of  the  most  remarkable 
voyage  ever  made  in  the  "thrilling  region  of  thick-ribbed  ice"  beyond 
the  Ultima  Thule — a  record  systematically  and  scientifically  set  down, 
clearly  and  luminously  detailed,  admirably  illustrated,  and  abounding 
in  touching  and  beautiful  passages  analytical  of  the  explorer's  own 
mind  and  heart.  It  is  especially  in  this  last  characteristic  that  Nan- 
sen's  book  differs  from  other  records  of  arctic  exploration.  He  has 
dedicated  it  to  "  Her  who  christened  the  ship  and  had  the  courage  to 
wait."  Throughout  the  whole  fascinating  narrative,  this  is  the  domi- 
nant note,  sometimes  despondent,  sometimes  triumphant,  but  constant 
throughout.  The  appendix  records  the  fortunes  of  the  Fram  after 
Nansen  left  her.  The  publishers  are  said  to  have  paid  Dr.  Nansen 
$50,000  for  the  English  rights  in  the  book. 

Fiction : — 

When  Hearts  Are  True.  By  Fannie  E.  Ostrander. 
251  pp.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  stamped  in  gold,  gilt  top, 
50  cents.  Paper,  cover  in  two  colors,  25  cents.  Chicago: 
Laird  &  Lee. 
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A  dramatic  love  story  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  chiefly  in  Colorado. 
The  incidents  are  improbable,  but  the  inwoven  series  of  adventures 
and  mysteries  solved  make  the  book  a  fascinating  companion  for  an 
idle  hour. 

On  the  Face  of  tlie  Waters.  By  Flora  Annie  Steel, 
author  of  Miss  Stuart's  Legacy,  etc.  475  pp.  12 mo. 
$1.50.     New  York:    Macmillan  &  Co. 

A  brilliant  tale  of  the  Indian  Mutiny,  confined  chiefly  to  the  epi- 
sodes of  that  great  tragedy  that  occurred  in  Delhi.  It  is  written  in 
deep  sympathy  with  native  feeling,  and  displays  an  observance  of 
minute  accuracy  as  to  historical  details.  The  scene  opens  in  Luck- 
now  in  1857,  but  is  soon  transferred  to  Delhi.  The  reader  is  made  to 
comprehend  the  spirit  of  the  native  people  and  the  lethargic  and  con- 
temptuous attitude  of  their  English  rulers.  Tbe  leading  episode 
around  which  the  story  revolves  is  the  taking  of  Delhi  by  General 
Nicholson,  though  there  are  echoes  of  the  horrors  of  Cawnpore  and 
Lucknow.  Only  four  European  characters  of  first  importance  enter 
into  the  fiction  —  Major  Erlton  and  his  wife,  Kate  Erlton,  James 
Sholto  Douglass,  a  cashiered  oflicer,  serving  the  English  government 
as  a  spy,  and  Mrs.  Gissing.  It  is  a  strange  drama,  based  on  eternal 
truth,  that  is  played  out  in  the  lives  of  this  well-drawn  quartette. 

That  Affair  Next  Door.  By  Anna  Katharine  Green 
(Mrs.  Charles  Rohlfs).  399  pp.  12mo.  Paper  50  cents. 
Cloth  $1.00.     New  York:     G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

Though  the  plot  of  this  story  centres  around  an  atrocious  murder, 
the  book  preserves  that  cleanness  and  freedom  from  coarseness  which 
have  been  marked  characteristics  of  all  this  author's  writings.  The 
mystery  of  the  murder  for  a  long  time  baffles  the  detectives,  but  is 
finally  solved  largely  through  the  efforts  of  a  determined  and  shrewd 
woman. 

Phroso.  A  Romance.  By  Anthony  Hope  Hawkins 
(Anthony  Hope)  author  of  The  Heart  of  Princess  Osra, 
etc.  Profusely  illustrated  by  Henry  B.  Wechsler.  306  pp. 
12mo.     New  York:     F.  A.  Stokes  Co.     $1.75. 

A  fascinating  tale  throughout.  The  hero  is  a  wealthy  young 
Englishman.  The  scene  is  laid  on  an  island  which  he  has  purchased 
from  the  Turkish  government,  and  over  which  he  finds  it  rather  diffi- 
cult to  establish  Lis  suzerainty.  For  the  islanders  have  little  respect 
for  law  and  they  refuse  to  hand  over  their  home  to  a  foreigner.  Their 
leader  is  Constantine  Stefanopoulos,  a  murderer  and  would-be  bigam- 
ist. He  has  foully  done  to  death  the  late  owner  of  the  island  and 
would  fain  beguile  into  a  mock  marriage  his  heiress,  the  Lady 
Euphrosyne.  But  Euphrosyne — or  Phroso,  learns  to  love  the  Eng- 
lishman, and  her  womanly  wiles  rescue  him  from  Constantine's  plots. 
This  is  the  keynote  of  the  book,  and  one  that  gives  only  a  dim  con- 
ception of  the  complete  story.  Many  other  picturesque  characters 
play  their  part  in  this  exciting  drama,  and  many  extraordinary  adven- 
tures stir  the  blood  in  us.  so  that  we  seem  to  be  living  once  more  in 
the  lawless  days  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Miscellaneous: — 

Dictionary  of  Livi^ig  Thoughts  of  Leading  Thinkers. 
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A  Cyclopedia  of  Quotations,  designed  for  the  use  of  the 
Senate,  the  Bar,  the  Pulpit,  and  the  Orator.  By  S.  Pol- 
lock Linn,  A.  M.  460  pp.  Indexed.  12mo.  $2.00. 
New  York:   Wilbur  B.  Ketcham. 

Public  speakers,  preacliers,  pleaders,  and  teachers  who  are  wont 
to  enrich  their  addresses  with  the  bright  utterances  of  brilliant  men, 
will  here  find  an  extensive  collection  of  the  brightest  and  best 
thoughts  in  the  English  language. 

I'he  Complete  Bachelor.  Manners  for  Men.  By  the 
Author  of  the  As  Seen  by  Him  Papers.  New  York:  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.     $1.25. 

A  handbook  of  etiquette  and  useful  information,  giving  instruc- 
tion how  to  dress;  to  take  care  of  clothes;  to  get  and  give  introduc- 
tions; to  behave  at  dinners,  balls,  dances,  weddings,  funerals,  at  home 
and  abroad,  on  steamers  or  railroad  carriages,  in  the  hotel,  etc. 

Practical  Palmistry,  or.  Hand- Reading  Simplified.  By 
Comte  C.  de  Saint-Germain,  A.  B.,  LL.M.,  president  of  the 
American  Chirological  Society.  Illustrated.  307  pp. 
Holliston  linen,  stamped,  burnished  top,  extra  half-tones. 
$1.00.     Paper,  25  cents.     Chicago,  111.:  Laird  &  Lee. 

This  is  by  far  the  most  valuable  of  works  dealing  with  palmis- 
try. It  covers  the  entire  subject  in  a  practical  way;  and  its  style  is 
so  clear  and  arrangement  of  matter  so  convenient,  that  it  renders  all 
the  resources  of  palmistry  readily  available  to  the  ordinary  reader. 
A  thorough  familiarity  with  the  book  would  be  in  itself  an  equip- 
ment for  the  practice  of  the  art.  The  book  contains  full-page  out- 
line drawings  of  the  hands  of  many  celebrities. 
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Adams,  William  T.  ("Oliver Optic"),  writer  of  stories  for  boys 
and  girls;  born  in  Medway,  Mass.,  July  30,  1822;  died  in  Boston, 
Mass.,  Mar.  37.  For  twenty  years  he  taught  in  the  Boston  public 
schools.  The  aggregate  circulation  of  his  more  than  100  books  is 
said  to  be  over  2,000,000  copies.  Among  the  best  known  of  his 
works  are:  Ilatchie,  the  Guardian  Slave;  or,  The  Heir  of  Bellevue 
(1853);  The  Riverdale  Series;  The  Boat  Club;  WoodviUe;  Young  Amer- 
ica Abroad;  The  Starry  Flag;  Onward  and  Upward;  The  Tacht  Club; 
and  Great  Western.  From  1858  to  1866  Mr.  Adams  edited  the  maga- 
zine Student  and  Schoolmate,  and  from  1867  to  1875  Oliver  Optic's 
Magazine  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

Beasley,  Mercer,  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  New 
Jersey;  born  in  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  in  1815;  died  in  Trenton,  N.  J., 
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Feb.  19.  Studied  for  one  year  in  Princeton  College,  then  withdrew, 
studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1833.  His  public  life  in 
New  Jersey  dates  from  1850,  when  he  was  made  president  of  the  Tren- 
ton Common  Council.  In  1864  he  was  appointed  by  Governor  Parker 
to  succeed  Chief  Justice  E.  W.  Whelpley;  was  reappointed  by  Gov- 
ernors Randolph  and  McClellan,  and  twice  by  Governor  Abbett.  In 
politics  he  was  a  democrat;  but  his  decision  in  the  case  arising  out 
of  the  attempt  to  monopolize  the  state  senate  in  1894  was  a  stunning 
blow  to  the  democratic  ring  in  New  Jersey. 

Beebe,  Rev.  Dr.  Alexander,  professor  of  homiletics  at  Colgate 
University,  died  in  Hamilton,  N.  Y.,  February  20,  aged  77. 

Beeciier,  Mrs.  Henry  Ward,  wife  of  the  distinguished 
preacher,  born  in  Aug.,  1812,  in  Sutton,  Mass.;  died  at  the  home  of 
her  son-in-law,  Rev.  Samuel  Scoville,  in  Stamford,  Conn.,  Mar.  8. 
Her  maiden  name  was  Eunice  White  BuUard.  She  was  married  to 
Mr.  Beecher,  Aug.  3,  1837.  They  had  a  large  family  of  children, 
four  of  whom  are  living.  Throughout  the  famous  Tilton  trial,  she 
remained  steadfast  in  her  faith  in  her  husband's  integrity. 

From  1872  to  within  a  few  months  of  her  death  she  was  a  regular 
contributor  to  various  periodicals,  chiefly  on  domestic  subjects. 
Many  of  these  have  been  published  in  book  form.  She  also  wrote  a 
book  entitled  LeMers  from  Florida.  : 

Burr,  Dr.  Theodore,  physician,  soldier,  and  engineer;  born  in 
Ulysses,  Tompkins  co.,  N.  Y. ;  died  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  Mar.  24,  aged 
81.  He  reached  the  rank  of  colonel  during  the  Mexican  war;  and, 
during  the  Civil  War,  is  said  to  have  first  built  the  model  of  an  iron 
gunboat,  which,  with  the  idea  of  a  revolving  turret  added  by  Erics- 
son, was  the  model  of  the  famous  Monitor. 

Cameron,  Angus,  ex-United  States  senator  from  Wisconsin; 
born  in  Livingston  co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1826;  died  in  Milwaukee,  Mar. 
30.  He  went  to  Wisconsin  in  1858,  and  practiced  law.  Was  elected 
to  the  United  States  senate  in  1875  and  1881. 

Converse,  George  L.,  formerly  member  of  congress  from  Ohio, 
died  at  Columbus,  0.,  Mar.  30,  aged  69.  He  was  graduated  at  Deni- 
son  University  in  1849,  read  law,  served  as  prosecuting  attorney  and 
in  the  house  and  senate  of  the  Ohio  legislature  from  1860  to  1865, 
and  again  in  the  house  in  1873,  when  he  was  speaker.  He  was  in 
congress  three  terms,  and  was  a  Randall  protective  tariff  democrat. 

Crooks,  Rev.  Dr.  George  Richard,  for  the  last  sixteen  years 
professor  of  church  history  at  Drew  Theological  Seminary,  Madison, 
N.  J.;  born  in  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  Feb.  3,  1822;  died  in  Madison, 
N.  J.,  Feb.  20.  He  was  graduated  at  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle, 
Penn  ,  in  1840,  and  later  was  for  a  time  adjunct  professor  of  Latin 
and  Greek  there.  He  was  founder  of  Children's  Day  in  the  Methodist 
Church,  and  started  the  movement  for  the  creation  of  the  Sunday- 
school  Children's  Fund,  now  amounting  to  about  $250,000,  "to  assist 
meritorious  Sunday-school  scholars  who  would,  without  such  aid,  be 
unable  to  obtain  a  complete  education."  He  compiled  in  1876  the 
Life  and  Letters  of  the  Rev.  John  McGlintoclc,  and  later  the  Life 
of  Bishop  Matthew  Simpson.  With  Bishop  John  F.  Hurst,  he  pro- 
duced Theological  Encyclopedia  and  Methodology.  He  also  wrote  His- 
tory of  Christian  Doctrine.  From  1860  to  1875  he  edited  The  Metho- 
dist, a  magazine  devoted  to  advocating  the  admission  of  laymen  to 
membership  in  the  General  Conference  which  reform  was  effected  in 
1872. 

Davis,  Daniel  Franklin,  ex-governor  of  Maine,  born  in  Free- 
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dom,  Me.,  in  1843;  died  at  Bangor,  Jan.  9.  He  served  two  y«ars  with 
cavalry  in  tlie  Civil  War  as  an  enlisted  man.  After  being  mustered 
out,  lie  studied  and  took  up  the  practice  of  law,  being  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1869.  He  was  elected  to  the  lower  house  of  th3  Maine 
legislature  in  1874,  and  to  the  senate  in  1876,  and  again  in  1878.  In 
1879  he  was  elected  governor  as  a  republican.  In  1881  he  was  made 
collector  of  the  Port  of  Bangor. 

Dean,  David  J.;  for  many  years  assistant  corporation  counsel  for 
New  York  city;  born  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  in  1836;  died  in  San  Antonio, 
Tex.,  Jan.  10. 

DoLPH,  Joseph  N.,  ex-United  States  senator  from  Oregon;  born 
at  Dolphsburg,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  19,  1835;  died  at  Portland,  Ore.,  Mar.  10. 
He  attended  Genesee  Wesleyan  Seminary  at  Lima,  N.  Y.,  for  a  short 
time;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  in  1861;  and 
practiced  in  Schuyler  co.  in  the  winter  of  1861-2.  In  1862  he  enlisted 
in  Captain  Crawford's  company,  known  as  the  "Oregon  Escort," 
raised  under  an  act  of  congress  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  emi- 
grants to  the  Pacific  slope  against  hostile  Indians,  and  received  the 
place  of  orderly  sergeant.  He  settled  in  Portland,  Ore.,  in  October, 
1862.  In  1864  he  was  elected  city  attorney  of  Portland,  and  in  the 
same  year  was  appointed  by  President  Lincoln  district-attorney  for 
Oregon.  He  was  a  member  of  the  state  senate  from  1866  to  1874; 
was  elected  to  the  United  States  senate  as  a  republican,  and  took  his 
seat  Mar.  3,  1883.  He  was  re-elected  in  Jan.,  1889.  During  his  service 
in  the  senate  he  was  chairman  of  the  committee  on  coast  defenses. 

Drake,  Colonel  Alexander  E.,  military  officer;  born  in  Ken- 
tucky in  1818;  died  in  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  Mar.  13.  He  was  a  vet- 
eran of  the  Seminole,  Mexican,  and  Civil  Wars. 

"Duchess  The,"  novelist,  see  Hungerford,  Mrs.  Margaret 
Hamilton. 

DuRYEE,  Rev.  Dr.  William  Rankin,  professor  of  ethics  in 
Rutgers  College;  died  in  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  Jan.  20,  aged  59. 
He  was  graduated  at  Rutgers  in  1856;  studied  law;  and  later  took  a 
course  in  theology  in  the  New  Brunswick  Seminary.  He  served  for 
nearly  a  year  through  the  Tennessee  campaign  as  chaplain  and  assist- 
ant surgeon  of  the  First  Kentucky  cavalry;  but  contracted  a  fever 
after  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  and  was  forced  to  return  home.  He  organ- 
ized the  Reformed  Church  of  Lafayette  in  Jersey  City,  and  was  its 
pastor  1864-89.  In  1891  he  became  professor  of  ethics  at  Rutgers. 
He  was  an  authority  on  the  history  of  the  early  Dutch  and  Huguenot 
settlements  in  America.  He  had  been  a  constant  contributor  to  secu- 
lar and  religious  periodicals,  and  had  also  published  a  book  of  poems 
and  a  monograph  on  the  English  Bible. 

Flagg,  George  W.,  subject  painter;  born  in  New  Haven,  Conn., 
June  26,  1816;  died  at  Nantucket  island,  Mass.,  Jan.  5.  He  was  elec- 
ted an  honorary  member  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design  in  1842, 
and  an  Academician  in  1851.  Among  his  paintings  are  The  Execu- 
tion of  Lady  Jane  Orey,  The  Match  Girl,  Washington  Receiving  His 
Mother's  Blessing,  Columbus  and  the  Egg,  and  Landing  of  the  Pil- 
grims. 

FuLLERTON,  GENERAL  J.  S.,  born  in  Ohio;  killed  in  a  railroad 
accident  near  Oakland,  Md.,  Mar.  20.  He  served  during  the  Civil 
War,  reaching  the  rank  of  brevet  brigadier-general,  on  General  O.  O. 
Howard's  staff.  Under  President  Johnson  he  was  postmaster  at 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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Grace,  Archbishop  Thomas  L.,  formerly  bishop  of  tlie  Roman 
Catholic  diocese  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  died  in  St.  Paul,  Feb.  32.  He 
was  predecessor  to  Bishop  (now  Archbishop)  Ireland;  and,  when  the 
latter  became  an  archbishop,  Bishop  Grace  was  made  archbishop  of  a 
titular  archbishopric  in  Europe. 

Hare,  Darius  D.,  ex-congressman  from  Ohio;  died  in  Upper 
Sandusky,  O.,  Feb.  10,  aged  54.  He  served  through  the  Civil  War; 
was  mayor  of  Upper  Sandusky  for  several  terms;  and  was  elected  to 
congress  in  1890,  defeating  ex-Governor  Foster,  and  serving  two  terms. 

Harris,  Prof.  R.,  of  the  Baptist  Theological  Seminary  Louis- 
ville, Ky. ;  born  in  Louisa co.,  Va.,  Dec.  17,  1837;  died  in  Lynchburg, 
Va.,  Feb.  4.     He  was  in  active  service  throughout  the  Civil  War. 

Hartshorne,  Dr.  Henry,  physician;  died  in  Tokio,  Japan,  Feb. 
10,  aged  73.  He  was  graduated  from  Haverford  College  in  1834,  and 
in  1840  took  a  degree  in  medicine  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
He  was  elected  professor  of  the  Institute  of  Medicine  in  the  Phila- 
delphia College  of  Medicine  in  1853,  and  in  1859  was  chosen  professor 
of  the  practice  of  medicine  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  He 
became  professor  of  hygiene  in  the  latter  institution  in  1866,  and  in 
1867  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  organic  science  and  philosophy  in 
Haverford  College.  He  also  held  professorships  in  the  Pennsylvania 
College  of  Dental  Surgery,  Girard  College,  and  the  Woman's  Medical 
College  of  Philadelphia.  He  was  the  first  person  to  ascertain  by  ex- 
periments on  himself  and  others  in  1848  the  safety  and  effects  of  the 
internal  use  of  chloroform.  He  was  also  the  author  of  a  number  of 
medical  works. 

Headley,  Joel  T.,  historian;  born  in  Walton,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  80, 
1813;  died  in  Newburg,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  16.  He  was  graduated  at  Union 
College  in  1839,  and  afterward  took  a  course  in  Auburn  Theological 
Seminary.  After  being  ordained  he  was  pastor  of  a  church  at  Stock- 
bridge,  Mass.  His  health  failed,  he  went  to  Europe,  and  wrote 
Letters  from  Italy.  On  his  return  he  became  associate  editor  of  the 
New  York  Tribune,  at  the  invitation  of  Horace  Greeley.  A  year  later 
he  resigned  and  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  authorship.  His  best 
known  books  are  Napoleon  and  His  Marshals,  Washington  and  His 
Generals,  History  of  the  War  of  1812,  Sacred  Mountains,  The  Great 
'Rebellion,  Grant  and  Sherman,  Life  of  Farragut,  and  History  of  the 
Great  Riots.  He  was  elected  to  the  assembly  in  1854,  and  a  year 
later  was  chosen  secretary  of  state.  He  was  among  the  first  to  call 
attention  by  his  writings  to  the  Adirondack  mountains  as  a  health 
resort. 

HiCKSON,  Sir  Joseph,  formerly  general  manager  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railway;  born  at  Otterburn,  Northumberland,  England,  in 
1830;  died  in  Montreal,  Quebec,  Jan.  4.  He  came  to  Canada  in  1862, 
and  steadily  worked  his  way  from  the  post  of  accountant  to  general 
manager  of  the  road,  the  latter  office  being  assumed  in  1874,  and  re- 
tained until  1890,  when  he  retired.  He  was  knighted  in  the  year  of 
his  retirement.  He  was  chairman  of  the  government  commission  on 
prohibition  which  took  evidence  all  over  Canada  in  1892,  and  was 
also  connected  with  many  local  enterprises  and  charities.  He  amassed 
a  considerable  fortune.  Sir  Joseph  married  in  1869  Miss  Catherine 
Dow,  daughter  of  Andrew  Dow.  It  was  he  who  suggested  the  con- 
struction of  the  St.  Clair  tunnel,  the  longest  submarine  tunnel  in  the 
world;  and  he  had  a  large  share  in  carrying  the  enterprise  to 
completion. 
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Hoffman,  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  Frederick,  rector  of  All  Angels 
Protestant  Episcopal  cLurcb,  New  York  city;  bom  In  New  York  city 
in  1829;  died  near  Brunswick,  Ga.,  Mar.  4.  He  was  a  brother  of 
Dean  E.  A.  Hoffman  of  the  General  Theological  Seminary.  He  was 
graduated  in  1851  at  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  Conn.;  inherited 
great  wealth;  and  gave  $80,000  to  endow  a  chair  iu  the  seminary. 
He  twice  rebuilt  All  Angels'  church  at  a  cost  of  $150,000  and 
$200,000,  and  gave  most  liberally  to  institutions  in  various  parts  of 
the  ccontry,  notably  St.  Stephen's  College,  Annandale,  N.  Y.,  the  A. 

Loomes  Porter  Institute, 
Charleston,  S.  C,  Hobart 
College,  Geneva,  N.  Y., 
and  the  University  of  the 
South,  Sewanee,  Tenn. 

Howe,  Albion  Par- 
Ris,  military  officer;  bom 
in  Maine,  Mar.  25,  1820; 
died  at  Cambridge,  Mass., 
Jan.  25.  He  was  graduated 
at  West  Point  in  1841,  and 
served  in  the  Mexican  war, 
winning  the  brevet  rank 
of  captain  at  Contreras 
and  Chorubusco.  He 
served  in  the  West  Vir- 
ginia campaign  in  1861  in 
the  Civil  War,  and  was 
appointed  brigadier  gen- 
eral of  volunteers  in  June, 
1S62;  and  in  July  of  the 
same  year  was  brevetted 
major  in  the  regular  army 
for  his  bravery  at  the 
battle  of  Malvem  Hill. 
Among  the  engagements 
at  which  he  fought  were 
Manassas,  South  Moun- 
tain, Antietam,  Fred- 
ericksburg, Chancellors- 
ville,  Gettysburg,  Salem 
Heights,  and  Rappahan- 
nock Station.  He  commanded  a  brigade  of  light  artillery  in  the 
Peninsular  campaign  in  Virginia  in  1862.  In  1865  he  was  brevetted 
brigadier-general  and  major-general  in  recognition  of  his  gallant  ser- 
vice throughout  the  war.  After  the  assassination  of  Lincoln  and  the 
discovery  of  the  conspiracy  against  the  members  of  his  cabinet,  he 
was  a  member  of  the  military  commission  that  tried  the  conspirators. 
After  the  close  of  the  war  he  was  mustered  out,  but  declined  the  of- 
fer of  a  lieutenant-colonelcy  in  the  20th  infantry  in  1866.  In  1879 
he  accepted  the  same  rank  in  the  2d  artillery,  and  was  made  colonel 
in  1882,  in  which  year  he  w  as  retired. 

Huxgerford,  Mrs.  Margaret  Hamilton  ("The  Duchess"), 
novelist;  born  and  educated  in  Ireland,  daughter  of  Rev.  Canon 
Hamilton,  rector  of  Ross-Carberry,  county  Cork;  died  at  Bandon, 
county  Cork,  Jan.  24.  Her  nam  de plume,  "The  Duchess,"  first  be- 
came widely  known  to  readers  of  light  literature  through  her  PhyllU 
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and  MoOg  Bmm.  Earij  left  a  widow  with  three  children,  she  took 
to  litentoR)  as  a  means  of  sapport,  and  was  very  successf  oL  Her 
published  novels,  daring  nearly  twoitr  jears,  namber  over  thirty 
Tolames,  the  eariiest,  PhjfOis,  MoUy  Batcn,  and  Airy  Fctiry  Lilian 
appearing  in  1877,  1S78,  and  1879  respectively.  She  ^ao  contributed 
to  daily  papers  and  other  periodicals.  Her  novels  deal  with  modem 
life  in  Eaglish  society,  and,  while  they  show  little  power  of  analyds 
or  of  chanetetixation,  for  the  most  part  they  tell  an  interesting  story 
and  reprodaee  accurately  the  shallow  small- talk  of  certain  strata  of 
fashionable  society. 

IDE,  Gex.  Horace  K.,  bom  at 
Bamet.  Vt.,  Jan.  15,  1842;  died  at 
Brattleboro,  Tt.,  Mar.  31.  He  served 
with  the  1st  Vermont  cavalry  daring 
the  Civil  War,  rising  from  private  to 
brevet  major-generaL  He  was  twice 
taken  pnsoner;  was  twice  severely 
wounded,  and  participated  in  forty- 
two  engagementa  with  his  regiment, 
the  last  at  Appomattox,  Apr.  9,  1865. 

KrsG.  JoHX,  for  many  years  re- 
ceiver and  president  of  the  Erie  rail- 
road: bom  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  Apr. 
34.  1832;  died  at  Beaalien,  near  Nice, 
France,  Mar.  17. 

LocKwoOD,  Judge  D.  B.,  lawyer; 
bom  at  Weston,  Conn.,  Jan.  7,  1827; 
died  at  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  Jan.  10.  He 
was  a  man  of  herculean  physique.  He 
was  graduated  at  Wesleyan  University  in  1849;  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1^1;  served  with  the  2d  Connecticut  light  artillery  in  the  war; 
was  judge  of  the  city  court  in  Bridgeport  1860-71,  and  represented 
that  city  in  the  assembly  1875-83. 

Mallort,  Rev.  Dr.  G.  S.,  editor  of  The  Churehman,  New  York 
city;  bom  at  Watertown,  Conn.,  June  5,  1^8;  died  in  New  York 
city  Mar.  2.  He  was  graduated  at  Trinity  College,  and  afterward  in 
1862  at  the  Berkeley  IMvinity  School;  was  adjunct  professor  of  Latin 
at  Trinity  1862-4.  and  afterward  for  about  eight  years  Brownell  pro- 
fessor at  Kaglidi.  With  his  brother  Marshall  H.  Mallory,  he  was 
for  the  last  thirty-one  years  joint  proprietor  of  The  Ckurthman.  He 
wrote  a  treatise  entiled  The  Ameritan  Church.  Some  years  ago  he 
came  into  |Ht>minence  in  theatrical  afEairs  through  his  connection  with 
the  Madison  Square  (now  Hoyt's)  theatre.  In  conjunction  with  the 
playwright  and  actor,  J.  S.  Mackaye.  Dr.  Mallory  and  his  brother 
aimed  to  run  the  theatre  on  a  new  plan,  allowing  n<Hie  but  the  best 
and  purest  of  plays  to  be  presented.  The  new  thieatre  was  opened 
with  a  presoitation  of  Mr.  Mackaye's  play  H(ael  Kirke  (formerly 
called  An  Iron,  1Fi22),  which  ran  for  nearly  5(>0  nights.  Mr.  Mackaye, 
however,  disagreed  with  the  Mallorys:  and  they  too,  after  the  man- 
aeement  had  passed  through  the  hands  of  Daniel  Frohman  and  A.  M. 
Palmer,  withdrew  from  all  connection  with  the  threatre.  Besides 
Hobd  SSrke,  the  following  plays  were  sneeessful  under  the  directitm 
of  the  Mallorvs:  The  Profemor,  The  PriwUe  Secretary,  MagUtmam, 
Toumg  Mn.  Winihrop,  The  Bajah. 

McOifTDr,  Captaii?  PhiijO  Nortoh,  naval  officer,  known  as  the 
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**liero  of  the  battle  of  the  Yalu;"  committed  suicide  in  the  Post- 
graduate Hospital,  New  York  city,  Feb.  11,  during  insanity  brought 
on  by  the  effects  of  his  terrible  experience  during  the  great  naval 
battle  of  Sept.  17, 1894,  between  the  Japanese  and  Chinese  fleets.  He 
was  34  years  old.  Was  graduated  at  Annapolis  in  1882;  entered  the 
service  of  the  Chinese  government;  and  became  comman(^er  of  the 
Chen-  Yuen,  the  finest  battleship  of  the  Chinese  navy:  this  Vessel  was 
hit  over  400  times,  and  barely  managed  to  reach  port  after  the  fight. 
Captain  McGiffin  described  his  experiences  in  several  magazine  articles. 

McIlvaine,  Rev  Dr.  Joshua  Hall,  founder  and  president  of 
Evelyn  College  for  girls,  Princeton,  N.  J.;  born  in  Lewis,  Del.,  Mar. 
4,  1815;  died  in  Princeton  Jan.  30.  He  was  graduated  at  Princeton 
in  1837,  and  at  the  Theological  Seminary  there  in  1340;  was  a  pastor 
at  Little  Falls,  Utica,  and  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  professor  of  belles-lettres 
at  Princeton  1860-70;  pastor  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  1870-87;  in  1887 
founded  Evelyn  College. 

Noah,  Brother  (Francis  G.  Curran),  distinguished  member  of 
the  order  of  Christian  Brothers;  born  in  Montreal,  Que.,  in  1846;  died 
in  Manhattan  College,  New  York  city,  where  he  was  professor  of 
literature,  Jan.  30.  He  was  a  brother  of  Judge  J.  J.  Curran,  ex- 
solicitor-general  of  Canada.  His  text-book  on  English  literature  is  a 
standard  in  all  Christian  Brother  schools.  He  wrote  also  ScJiool  Man- 
agement, Notes  on  Teaching,  Hints  for  the  Glass  Room,  and  Notes  on 
American  Literature.  From"  1879  to  1887  he  was  president  of  De.  La 
Salle  College,  Philadelphia^Penn.,  and  had  been  president  also  of 
colleges  in  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  Brownsville,  Tex.,  and  Liverpool,  England. 

Oller,  Rev.  Jacob  Franklin,  bishop  of  the  German  Baptist; 
Brethren  Church  of  Pennsylvania;  born  in  Franklin  co.,  Penn.,  in, 
1825;  died  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  Baltimore,  Md.,  Jan.  30. 

"Optic,  Oliver,"  see  Adams,  William  T. 

Patton,  Judge  Benjamin,  born  in  Pennsylvania  in  1810;  died 
near  Hicksville,  O.,  Feb.  10.  He  was  secretary  to  Commodore  Elliott 
of  the  navy;  practiced  law  in  Nashville,  Tenn.;  and  was  appointed 
United  States  attorney  for  the  western  district  of  Pennsylvania  by 
President  Jackson.  He  \ield  this, office  for  six  years,. when  he  was 
elected  judge  of  the  common  pleas  court  at  Pittsburg. 

Pleasonton,  General  Alfred,  Union  cavalry  officer;  born  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  in  June,  1824;  died  there  Feb.  17.  He  was^grad- 
uated  at  West  Point  in  1844;  served  in  the  Mexican  war,  and  was 
brevetted  first  lieutenant  in  the  2d  United  States  dragoons^  for  gal- 
lantry at  Palo  Alto  and  Resaca  de  la  Palma.  In  1850-2  he  was  in 
active  service  against  the  Apaches  and  Navajoes  in  New  Mexico. 
Served  under  General  Harney  agAinst  the  Sioux  in  1856,  against  the 
Serainoles  in  1857,  and  in  the  Utah  expedition  of  1858.  In  the  Civil 
War  he  served  with  the  2d  dragoons  in  the  Peninsular  campaign  in 
1862,  and  was  brevetted  brigadier-general  and  made  major  in  the 
regular  cavalry.  He  was  put  in  command  of  the  cavalry  corps  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  rendered  valuable  service  before  and  after 
Antietam  and  at  Fredericksburg.  •  He  also  distinguished  himself  at 
Chancellorsville  in  saving  the  imperilled  right  and  centre  of  Hooker's 
array  after  the  rout  of  the  11th  corps  by  Jackson's  suddeil  attack  on 
the  flank.  Soon  after  Chancellorsville,  General  Pleasonton  fought 
the  important  cavalry  engagement  of  Brandy  Station,  and  in  a  series 
of  running  skirmishes  with  Stuart  succeeded  in  uncovering  Lee's 
movement  into  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania.     During  the  Gettysburg 
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campaign  the  cavalry  corps  was  engaged  in  continued  bard  fighting. 
On  June  22,  ten  days  before  Gettysburg,  General  Pleasonton  was 
made  a  major-general  in  the  volunteer  service. 

In  1864  he  was  ordered  West  and  put  in  charge  of  the  cavalry  and 
artillery  in  the  Department  of  Missouri.  He  drove  Price's  forces  out 
of  that  state  in  the  fall  of  1864,  and  practically  brought  hostilities  to 
a  close  in  that  part  of  the  Union.  In  January,  1866,  he  was  mustered 
out  of  the  volunteer  service,  retaining  his  place  as  a  major  in  the  cav- 
alry. Two  years  later  he  resigned  from  the  army  to  enter  civil  life, 
holding  for  one  term  the  post  of  commissioner  of  internal  revenue. 
In  1888,  an  act  of  congress  was  passed  giving  him  the  rank  and  pay 
of  a  major.  -  .  . 

Pope,  Richakd,  Canadian  deputy  commissioner  of  patents;  born 
in  Toronto,  Ont. ;  died  Feb.  2,  aged  69.  Was  admitted  to  the  bar  of 
Lower  Canada  in  1855,  and  in  1888  became  deputy  commissioner  of 
patents. 

PuRDY,  John  F.,  prominent  turfman,  and  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  American  Jockey  Club;  born  in  New  York  city  Oct.  14,  1810; 
died  there  Mar.  30. 

Roberts,  George  Brooke,  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road Company;  born  in  Montgomery  co.,  Penn.,  Jan.  15,  1833;  died 
at  his  home  at  Bala,  near  Philadelphia,  Jan.  30.  He  was  graduated 
at  the  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  in  1849.  He 
began  his  railroad  career  at  18  years  of  age  as  a  rodman  in  the  con- 
struction department  of  the  mountain  division  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Company,  and  gradually  rose  in  rank,  becoming  known  not  only  as 
an  able  and  careful  engineer,  but  also  as  an  administrator  and  man- 
ager of  high  ability.  He  was  in  1862  appointed  assistant  to  Presi- 
dent J.  Edgar  Thomson.  When  Mr.  Thomson  died  in  1874,  and 
Thomas  A.  Scott  became  president  of  the  company,  Mr.  Roberts  was 
vice-president.  On  the  death  of  Mr.  Scott  in  1880,  Mr.  Roberts  suc- 
ceeded him  as  president,  and  from  that  time  until  his  own  death  he 
remained  at  the  head  of  the  company. 

Though  trained  as  an  engineer  entirely,  he  made  himself  familiar 
with  all  the  business  of  the  road.  On  the  traffic  department  he 
bestowed  especial  attention.  This  was  shown  when,  soon  after  he 
became  president,  he  reorganized  the  traffic  department  so  as  to 
extend  the  facilities  for  obtaining  and  handling  business.  He  paid 
equal  attention  to  the  passenger  and  the  freight  departments.  He 
insisted  not  only  upon  strict  discipline,  but  uniform  courtesy  among 
his  employes.  The  policy  of  the  road  in  its  coal  business  was  a  special 
care,  and  he  gave  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  the  development  of  the 
bituminous  coal  trade  in  western  Pennsylvania.  The  relations  of 
the  company  to  the  other  anthracite  coal  carriers  were  also  a  subject 
of  much  consideration,  and  the  independent  policy  which  the  com- 
pany followed  was  chiefly  due  to  him.  To  him  also  was  largely  due 
the  careful  system  of  promotion  which  is  followed  on  the  road,  in- 
cluding the  preference  always  given  to  those  who,  like  himself,  had 
begun  in  the  lower  ranks  and  worked  their  way  up.  Mr.  Roberts 
married  early  in  life  and  had  six  children,  all  of  whom  are  living. 
His  philanthropic  tendencies  were  manifested  by  the  establishment 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Voluntary  Relief  Association,  a  benevo- 
lent institution  within  the  railroad  organization.  Mr.  Roberts  took  a- 
prominent  part  in  the  formation  of  the  Trunk  Line  Association,  and 
Ms  influence  was  very  strongly  felt  in  all  its  transactions. 
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Robinson,  Gen.  John  Cleveland,  born  in  Binghamton,  N.  Y., 
Apr.  10,  18J7;  died  there  Feb.  18.  He  was  three  years  at  West  Point, 
and  afterward  studied  law.  Obtained  a  commission  in  1839  and  rose 
to  be  brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  serving  through  the  Mexican, 
Seminole,  and  Civil  Wars.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  he  was 
a  major  in  the  regular  army,  and  mustered  in  the  23d  Ohio  volun- 
teers, in  which  regiment  were  Rosecrans,  R.  B.  Hayes,  Stanley  Mat- 
thews, and  William  (now  President)  McKinley.  He  retired  from  the 
army  in  1869.  In  1872,  on  the  republican  ticket,  he  was  elected  lieu- 
i    ,  tenant-governor  of  New  York,  with  Governor  John  A.  Dix. 

j  Seymour,  Augustus  S.,  United  States  district  judge  for  eastern 

i  North  Carolina;  born  in  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  in  1836;  died  Feb.  19.     He 

was  educated  at  Hamilton  College  and  the  Dwight  Law  School. 
Shelby,   Gen.    J.   O.,   Confederate  officer;  born   in   Kentucky; 
I  died  at  Adrian,  Mo.,  Feb.  13.     He  raised  a  company  which  he  com- 

manded at  the  first  battles  of  the  Civil  War  fought  in  Missouri — 
;  Carthage,  Oak  Hill,  Lexington,  and  Pea  Ridge;  afterward  raised  a 

I  regiment  and  played  in  Arkansas  and  Missouri  the  same  dashing  and 

j  brilliant  part  that  Stuart  and  Morgan  did  in  Virginia  and  Kentucky. 

I  He  was  badly  wounded  at   Helena,  commanded  a  division   in   the 

i  Price  raid  in  Missouri,  and  saved  that  general's  army  on  its  retreat  to 

j.  Texas.     At  the  surrender  of  the  Trans- Mississippi  division  in  Shreve- 

port,  Shelby — by  that  time  a  major-general — withdrew  with  800  of  his 
men,  crossed  into  Mexico  as  an  exile,  and  sold  his  battery  of  six  guns  to 
Diaz.  Among  those  who  accompanied  him  in  this  exile  were  Isham 
G.  Harris,  now  senator  from  Tennessee;  Governor  Allen  of  Louisi- 
f  anna,  and   others  of  prominence.      They  afterward  returned  to  the 

I  .  United  States,  and  Shelby  settled  on  a  farm  in  Bates  county,  Mo., 

t  until  President  Cleveland  appointed  him  United  States  marshal  for 

I  the  western  district  of  Missouri. 

i  Skerrett,  Joseph  S.,  rear-admiral  United  States  navy,  retired; 

I  died   at   Washington,   D.   C,   on  the   night   of  Dec.  31,   1896.     He 

i  ^  entered  the  navy  from  Ohio  as  midshipman,  Oct.  12,  1848;  rose  to  lieu- 

[ '  tenant- commander  in  1862,   and  was  stationed   at  the  Washington 

j  navy  yary  1863.     He  served  during  the  Civil  War  on  the  Shenandoah 

j-  and  the  gunboat  Katahdin,  and  commanded  the  gunboat  Aroostook, 

\  1864-5.     He  was  in  command  at  Honolulu  during  the  revolution  of 

I'  Jan.,  1893,  but  was  summarily  transferred  to  the  Asiatic  station,  where 

i  he  rendered  valuable  assistance  during  the  recent  Korean  trouble. 

I'  He  was  retired  on  his  own  application  after  forty  years'  service  July 

r  9,  1894. 

!  Smith,  Gen.  John  E.,    U.  S.  A.,  retired;  died  in  Chicago,  111.. 

I  Jan.  29.     He  served  during  the  war  in  the  Illinois  infantry,  rising  to 

!  the  rank  of  brigadier- general  for  gallantry  at  Vicksburg,   and  was 

bre vetted  major-general  for  services  at  Savannah,  Ga. 

St,  John,  William  Pope,  ex-president  of  the  Mercantile  National 
bank  of  New  York  city;  born  in  Mobile,  Ala.,  Feb.  19,  1849;  died  in 
i .  New  York  city  Feb.  14.     His  education  was  completed  in  Germany. 

I  In  1867  he  went  to  New  York,  and  entered  the  banking  business;  in 

1881  became  cashier,  and  in  1883  president  of  the  Mercantile  National 
bank.  During  the  presidential  campaign  of  1896,  he  resigned  his 
position  on  account  of  his  free-silver  views,  and  took  an  active  part 
in  promoting  the  candidacy  of  Mr.  Bryan.  He  was  permanent  chair- 
man of  the  national  convention  of  the  national  silver  party  (Vol.  6, 
p.  544),  and  later  became  treasurer  of  the  national  committee  in  the 
campaign. 


\ 
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Thomas,  Gen.  Henry  G.  ;  born  in  Portland,  Me.,  died  in  Oklahoma 
Jan.  23.  He  was  graduated  at  Amherst  College,  and  later  admitted 
to  the  bar.  He  served  in  the  Civil  War  on  the  Union  side,  fighting 
at  First  Bull  Run,  Bristol  Station,  Rappahannock  Station,  and  Mine 
Run,  Va.  He  organized  the  19th  colored  regiment;  in  1864  led  a  bri- 
gade in  the  9th  corps.  Army  of  the  Potomac.  He  led  a  brigade  and  a 
division  in  the  25th  corps  of  that  army,  and  temporarily  commanded 
the  corps.  He  vt^as  mustered  out  of  the  volunteer  service  in  1866, 
but  remained  in  the  United  States  army  as  paymaster,  with  the  rank 
of  major,  for  many  years.  General  Thomas  was  the  first  regular 
officer  to  accept  the  colonelcy  of  colored  troops. 

Tucker,  John  Randolph,  ex -congressman  from  Virginia;  born 
in  Winchester,  Va.,  Dec.  24,  1823;  died  in  Lexington,  Va.,  Feb.  13. 
Was  graduated  at  the  University  of  Virginia  in  1844,  and  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1845.  In  1852  and  1856  he  was  a  presidential  elector  on 
the  democratic  ticket,  and  attorney-general  of  Virginia  in  1857,  1859, 
and  1863.  In  1870  he  was  elected  professor  of  equity  and  public  law 
in  Washington  and  Lee  University,  but  resigned  in  1874,  when  he 
was  elected  to  congress.  He  was  a  member  till  1887,  for  a  short  time 
being  chairman  of  the  ways  and  means  committee,  and  for  two  con- 
gresses chairman  of  the  judiciary  committee.  After  his  service  in 
congress  he  returned  to  his  professorship  at  Washington  and  Lee 
University,  and  was  also  made  dean  of  the  Law  School. 

Walker,  Gen.  Francis  Amasa,  president  of  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology;  born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  July  2,  1840;  died 
there  Jan.  5.  He  was  the  son  of  Amasa  Walker,  Mho  was  well 
known  as  an  educator  and  political  economist.  After  his  graduation 
from  Amherst  in  1860,  the  young  man  studied  law  until  he  entered 
the  Union  army  in  1861.  He  came  out  of  the  war  with  the  brevet 
rank  of  brigadier-general,  and  began  his  work  of  teaching.  He  was 
at  one  time  editorial  writer  on  the  Springfield  Repuhlican.  In  1869 
he  took  charge  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Statistics,  and  in  1870  was 
made  superintendent  of  the  ninth  census.  He  was  Indian  commis- 
sioner in  1871.  In  1873  he  became  professor  of  political  economy 
and  history  in  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  at  Yale,  and  in  1881  ac- 
cepted the  presidency  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 
He  served  as  chief  of  awards  at  the  Centennial  Exposition,  and  in 
1878  was  one  of  the  United  States  commissioners  at  the  International 
Monetary  Conference.  Gen.  Walker  was  also  superintendent  of 
the  tenth  census  (1879-81). 

It  was  as  a  political  economist  that  General  Walker  was  most 
widely  known,  his  work  on  that  subject  being  in  general  use  as  a 
text-book, although  it  has  been  bitterly  attacked  by  free  traders  because 
the  author  conceded  the  fact  that  protectionists  had  established  their 
claim  to  a  hearing.  He  was  a  strong  advocate  of  international  bi- 
metallism, and  in  the  recent  presidential  campaign  actively  opposed 
the  claims  of  populists  and  democratic  advocates  of  free  silver  to  the 
title  of  bimetallists:  their  policy,  he  contended,  was  virtually  that  of 
silver  monometallism.  His  writings  are  admitted  to  be  singularly 
lucid  and  fair  in  the  treatment  of  controversial  subjects.  One  of  his 
theories  is  that  wages  are  determined  by  the  price  at  which  an  indus- 
try can  be  prosecuted  under  the  least  favorable  circumstances;  an- 
other, that  money  is  anything  that  circulates  in  the  community  and 
performs  the  functions  of  a  medium  of  exchange.  In  the  discussion 
of  the  financial  question  in  1879  he  maintained  the  right  of  the  gov- 
ernm^n^   tO  ^declare  its  engraved  paper  legal   tender  without  any 
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promise  of  redemption,  but  admitted  that  this  theory  could  not  be 
reduced  to  practice,  because  governments  were  not  yet  wise  enough 
to  avoid  the  danger  of  overissue. 

The  works  of  General  Walker  include  his  Political  Economy, 
Money\in  Its  Relation  to  Trade  and  Industry,  The  Wages  Question, 
Land  and  Its  Rent  (a  reply  to  Henry  George's  Progress  and  Poverty), 
Money,  and  The  Indian  Question.  In  the  book  last  mentioned  he 
took  the  view  that  the  "wards  of  the  nation  "  should  be  reasoned 
with  when  reason  availed;  but  that  it  was  allowable,  when  neces- 
sary, to  purchase  peace  from  them  by  stratagem  and  illusion.  Gen- 
eral Walker's  work  as  a  statistician,  not  only  in  the  direction  of  the 
census  reports,  but  in  the  preparation  of  other  valuable  compilations, 
such  as  the  Statistical  Atlas  of  the  United  States,  had  also  given  him 
a  wide  celebrity. 

Ward,  Rev.  Dr.  James  T.,  president  of  Westminster  Theologi- 
cal Seminary,  Baltimore,  Md.;  born  in  Georgetown,  D.  C. ;  died  Mar. 
4,  aged  76. 

Warner,  Gen.  J.  M.,  ex-postmaster  of  Albany,  N.  Y.;  born  at 
Middlebury,  Vt.  ,i  n  1836;  died  suddenly  in  New  York  city  Mar.  16.  He 
was  a  cadet  at  West  Point  with  General  Horace  Porter.  At  the  out- 
break of  the  rebellion  he  was  called  to  the  defense  of  Washing- 
ton, and  made  colonel  of  the  11th  Vermont  volunteers;  was  severely 
wounded  at  Spottsylvania,  and  for  meritorious  service  gained  the  rank 
of  brevet  lieutenant-colonel,  and  colonel  in  the  regular  army.  He 
was  appointed  postmaster  at  Albany  in  1889,  by  President  Harrison, 
and  served  until  Jan.  1,  1895. 

WiiEATCROFT,  Nelson,  well-known  actor;  born  in  England; 
died  in  New  York  city  Mar.  3.  He  founded  the  Empire  Theatre 
Dramatic  School  in  New  York  city;  wrote  the  play  Owynne's  Oath; 
and  assisted  in  writing  several  others. 

Willis,  Albert  Sydney;  United  States  minister  at  Honolulu, 
Hawaii;  born  near  Shelbyille,  Ky.,  Jan.  22,  1843;  died  at  Honolulu 
Jan.  6.  He  was  graduated  at  the  Louisville  Law  School  in  1866;  was 
elected  attorney  for  Jefferson  county  in  1870  and  re-elected  in  1874. 
He  was  returned  to  the  45th  congress,  and  served  in  the  four  succeed- 
ing congresses.  He  was  a  strong  supporter  of  Mr.  Carlisle  for  the 
speakership;  and,  when  the  latter  became  speaker  of  the  48th  con- 
gress, he  made  Mr.  Willis  chairman  of  the  committee  on  rivers  and 
harbors.  In  September,  1893,  President  Cleveland  appointed  him 
minister  to  Hawaii,  to  succeed  Mr.  Blount  (Vol.  3,  p.  476).  The 
anxieties  of  his  position  in  Hawaii  had  a  marked  effect  upon  his  health 
and  appearance.  He  discharged  his  exceedingly  difficult  duties  in 
Hawaii  with  marked  tact  and  discretion,  and  was  popular  there 
in  spite  of  the  adverse  circumstances  which  surrounded  him  from 
the  start.  The  story  of  his  secret  instructions  from  President 
Cleveland  looking  to  a  restoration  of  Liliuokalani,  and  the  failure  of 
all  efforts  in  that  direction,  are  well  known  to  readers  of  Current 
History  (Vol.  3,  p.  680;  Vol.  4,  pp.  16,  441).  A  portrait  of  Mr. 
Willis  appears  on  page  18  of  Volume  4. 

Woods.  Samuel,  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  appeals  of  West 
Virginia,  1880-90;  born  in  Quebec,  Que.,  Canada,  in  1822;  died  at 
Philippi,  W.  Va.,  Feb,  17.  He  was  graduated  at  Allegheny  College, 
Meadville,  Penn.,  in  1842. 

WoRMLEY,  Dr.  Theodore  G.,  since  1B77  professor  of  chemistry 
and  toxicology  in  the  Medical  School  of  tfee  tlniversit^  of  Pennsyl- 
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vania;  born  in  Wormleysburg,  Penn.,  Apr.  1,  1826;  died  in  Phila- 
delphia Jan.  3.  He  was  educated  at  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle, 
Penn.,  and  in  1849  was  graduated  at  the  Philadelphia  Medical  Col- 
lege. In  1852  was  called  to  the  chair  of  chemistry  and  natural  sci- 
ences at  Capitol  University,  Columbus,  O.,  which  he  held  until  1865, 
and  was  professor  of  chemistry  and  toxicology  in  Sterling  Medical 
College  1854-77. 

Foreign:— 

Blondin,  Charles,  celebrated  tight -rope  walker;  born  in  St. 
Omer,  France,  Febi  28,  1824;  died  at  Ealing,  a  suburb  of  London, 
England,  Feb.  22.  His  real  name  was  Jean  Fran(;ois  Gravelet.  As  a 
child  acrobat  he  won  fame  as  "  The  Little  Wonder."  On  June  30, 
1859,  he  crossed  the  gorge  of  the  Niagara  river  just  below  the  falls 
on  a  rope  1,100  feet  long  and  at  a  height  of  160  feet.  His  perform- 
ances were  continued  up  to  the  following  September,  with  the  intro- 
duction of  many  new  feats:  thus  on  one  occasion  he  crossed  the  falls 
blindfolded,  on  another  in  a  heavy  sack,  and  on  another  trundling  a 
wheelbarrow.  There  was  fresh  excitement  when  he  carried  a  man 
on  his  back  the  whole  length  of  the  rope.  In  1860  the  performances 
were  renewed,  and  in  September  Blondin  crossed  Niagara  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  introducing  still  another  new  feature  by 
using  a  pair  of  stilts.  In  June,  1861,  he  made  his  first  appearance  at 
the  Crystal  Palace,  London,  England,  receiving,  it  is  said,  £1,200  for 
twelve  performances.  He  turned  somersaults,  in  stilts,  on  a  rope 
stretched  from  end  to  end  of  the  centre  transept,  170  feet  from  the 
ground,  climbed  over  the  back  of  a  chair,  cooked  an  omelette  on  a 
stove,  and  did  a  variety  of,  at  that  time,  other  astounding  things, 
which  suggested  that,  with  his  perfect  ease  and  self-possession,  the 
keen  sense  of  touch  possessed  by  his  feet — by  which,  it  is  understood, 
he  was  solely  guided — and  his  absolutely  perfect  balance,  he  was 
as  much  at  his  ease  on  the  high  rope  as  an  ordinary  person  would  be 
on  a  street  pavement.  He  made  his  last  appearance  in  public  as  re- 
cently as  August,  1896,  when  he  performed  in  Belfast,  Ireland, 

Drummond,  Professor  Henry,  writer  on  religious  subjects; 
born  at  Stirling,  Scotland,  in  1851 ;  died  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  England, 
Mar.  11.  He  was  son  of  Henry  Drummond,  a  wealthy  merchant  and 
justice  of  the  peace.  He  was  graduated  at  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh and  at  Tiibingen,  Germany.  He  engaged  actively  in  evangel- 
ical work,  at  first  among  his  fellow-students  and  then  among  the 
laboring  men  and  women  of  the  Great  British  towns.  For  two  years 
he  shared  in  the  labors  of  Messrs.  Moody  and  Sankey.  He  was  never 
ordained  to  the  ministry.  He  had  chosen  science  as  his  life  work; 
In  1876  was  appointed  professor  of  natural  science  at  the  Free  Church 
College  of  Glasgow,  Scotland.  In  1877  he  visited  the  United  States 
in  company  with  Sir  Archibald  Geikie,  on  a  geological  tour  in  the 
Rocky  mountains. 

In  1883  he  published  the  book  that  first  attracted  widespread 
attention  to  him,  NaturaZ  Law  in  the  Spiritual  Wo7'ld,  a  work  of 
original  thought  and  much  charm  of  diction.  Though  it  elicited 
much  criticism,  it  attained  a  great  popularity  and  has^one  through 
many  editions  and  been  translated  into  French,  German,  Dutch,  and 
Norwegian.  Just  after  arranging  for  the  publication  of  this  book  (in 
which  he  had  considerable  difficulty),  Professor  Drummond  started 
on  another  scientific  expedition,  this  time  to  Africa,  where  he  trav-' 
elled  without  a  single  wliite  companion  up  the  Zambesi  river,  and 
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wliere  he  was  five  months  without  news  from  home.  On  his  return 
he  published  an  account  of  his  journey,  entitled  Tropical  Africa. 
In  1886  he  made  a  tour  around  the  world,  and  while  passing  through 
the  United  States  delivered  many  lectures  at  the  colleges  of  the  East- 
em  and  Middle  states  in  the  interest  of  the  Edinburgh  "Students' 
movement,"  and  at  Mr.  Moody's  school  at  Northfield.  In  1890  he 
tpavelled  in  Australia,  and  in  1893  returned  to  the  United  States  to 
deliver  a  course  of  lectures  at  the  Lowell  Institute,  in  Boston, 
Among  his  publications,  besides  those  already  mentioned,  are  The 

Greatest  Thing  in  the  World — Love, 
Pax  VoMscum,  and  The  Ascent  of 
Man. 

Halford,  Sm  Henry  St.  John, 
Bart.,  distinguished  marksman,  cap- 
tain of  British  rifle  teams  which  visited 
the  United  States  in  1877  and  1883. 

LeRoyer,  Philippe  Elie, French 
statesman;  born  at  Geneva,  Switzer- 
land, June  27,  1816;  died  in  Paris 
Feb.  22.  He  became  a  member  of  the 
national  assembly  in  1871,  and  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  republicans 
of  the  left;  became  an  irremovable 
senator  in  1875;  and  in  1889  was  min- 
ister of  justice  in  M.  Waddington's 
cabinet;  was  president  of  the  senate 
1882-93,  two  presidential  elections  oc- 
curring in  this  period — that  of  M. 
Grevy  in  1885  and  that  of  M.  Carnot 
in  1887.  He  also  presided  over  the  high  court  which  tried  General 
Boulanger. 

Martini,  M.,  inventor  of  the  rifle  bearing  his  name;  died  at 
Frauenfeld,  Switzerland,  Feb.  1. 

Montpensier,  Duchess  of  (Infanta  Marie  Louise  Ferdinand©), 
sister  of  ex-Queen  Isabella  II.  of  Spain;  died  in  Madrid,  Feb.  2, 
aged  65. 

Pitman,  Sir  Isaac,  inventor  of  the  well  known  Pitman  system 
of  stenography;  born  in  Trowbridge,  Wilts,  England,  Jan.  4,  1818; 
died  at  Bath,  England,  Jan.  22.  He  was  obliged  to  leave  school 
at  the  age  of  twelve  years.  After  six  years'  services  as  a  clerk, 
he  took  a  five  months'  course  of  training  for  a  public  school  teacher, 
and  taught  for  about  six  years.  Mr.  Pitman  invented  and  pub- 
lished in  1837  his  system  of  phonography,  which  superseded  the 
old  systems,  and  which,  with  many  improvements,  is  now  prac- 
ticed by  the  majority  of  shorthand  writers  of  the  English  lang- 
uage. His  first  treatise  on  shorthand  was  entitled  Stenographic 
Soundhand.  His  system  of  shorthand  was  renamed  in  1840,  and  en- 
titled Phonography,  or  Writing  by  Sound;  and  his  Phonographic  Re- 
porter's Companion  appeared  in  1846.  Mr.  Pitman  subsequently  es- 
tablished a  "Phonetic  Institute  "at  Bath,  his  home,  which  was  a 
printing  office  and  a  publishing  house  for  the  dispatch  of  phonetic 
books  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  Here  he  edited  and  printed  The 
Phonetic  Journal.  Besides  printing  his  own  instruction  books,  Mr 
Pitman  issued  a  little  library  of  about  eighty  volumes,  printed  entirely 
in  shorthand,  ranging  from  the  Bible  to  Rasselas.     In  recognition  of 
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tlie  usefulness  of  liis  work  Mr.  Pitman  was  knighted  by  Queen  Vic- 
toria in  1894. 

There  were  many  authors  or  teachers  of  different  systems  pre- 
ceding Pitman's: — Timothy  Bright,  about  1587,  whose  work  on  con- 
tinued by  Peter  Bales,  1590;  John  Willis,  1602;  Edmond  Willis,  1861, 
Skelton,1620;  Cartwright,  1642;  Rich,  1646;  Mason,  1672;  Gurney; 
1740;  Byrom,  1767;  Mayor,  1780;  Taylor,  1786;  and  Lewis,  1812.  The 
radical  difference  between  these  systems  and  Pitman's  is  that  while 
the  old  systems  retain  the  use  of  the  alphabet,  which,  phonetically 
regarded,  is  both  redundant  and  im- 
perfect, his  disregards  the  alphabet 
excepting  so  far  as  it  includes  the 
sounds  employed  in  speaking,  and 
provides  signs  for  the  sounds  in  which 
It  (the  alphabet)  is  wanting.  Mr.  Pit- 
man's phonetic  alphabet — if  the  ex- 
pression may  be  allowed — has  a  char- 
acter for  every  sound  used  in  speak- 
ing.  Various  systems  of  phono- 
graphic shorthand  based  on  Isaac 
Pitman's,  but  varying  from  it  some- 
what, have  been  published,  all,  in 
the  judgment  of  their  originators  and 
followers,  superior  to  his  in  some  re- 
spects. Such  are  Benn  Pitman's — a 
brother  of  Isaac,  who  lives  at  Cincin- 
nati,— Munson's,  and  Graham's. 

Ras    Alula,    great   Abyssinian 
chief;  born  about  1845;  died  Feb.  15. 
policy  toward  every  outsider.     It  was  largely  due  to  his  ability  and 
energy  that  the  Abysinnians  routed  the  Italians  in  the  recent  war. 

San  Felice,  Cardinal,  Archbishop  of  Naples,  died  Jan.  2.  He 
was  said  to  be  the  most  pronounced  candidate  of  the  royal  house  of 
Italy  for  the  Pontificate.  He  was  known  as  the  "idol  of  the  Nea- 
politans" from  his  unlimited  charity  and  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
religion. 

Sylvester,  Professor  James  Joseph,  mathematician;  born  in 
London,  England,  Sep.  3,  1814;  died  there  Mar.  15.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  Royal  Institution,  Liverpool,  and  at  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge,  where  he  passed  the  Senate  House  examinations  as 
second  wrangler,  but  was  not  permitted  to  graduate  because  of  religi- 
ous disabilities.  He  became  professor  of  natural  philosophy  at  Uni- 
versity College,  London;  and  afterward  came  to  this  country,  where 
he  was  made  professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  University  of  Virginia. 
After  an  interval  of  ten  years  he  returned  to  England  and  accepted 
the  chair  of  mathematics  at  the  Royal  Military  Academy  at  Wool- 
wich. Five  years  later  he  became  a  professor  at  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, Baltimore,  Md.  In  December,  1883,  he  was  elected  Savilian 
professor  of  geometry  and  Fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford,  England. 
He  was  a  prolific  contributor  to  journals  of  a  scientific  nature,  and 
was  the  founder  and  first  editor  of  The  American  Journal  of  Mathe- 
matics. He  introduced  into  England  Peaucellier's  method  of  link- 
ages, on  which  he  lectured  before  the  Royal  Institution;  and  in  De- 
cember, 1885,  in  a  lecture  before  4;he  University  of  Oxford,  he  made 
known  his  newly  discovered  theory  of  reciprocants,  which  gave  rise 
to  a  vast  body  of  special  literature.     He  received  the  royal  medal  of 
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the  ttoyal  Society  about  1860,  the  Copley  medal  in  1880,  and  in  1887 
the  De  Morgan  medal  of  the  London  Mathematical  Society.  He  was 
a  member  of  many  learned  bodies  in  Europe  and  the  United  States; 
and  an  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor, 

Twiss,  Sir  Travers,  jurist;  born  at  Westminster,  England, 
Mar.  19,  1809;  died  at  Fulham,  England,  Jan.  14.  He  was  a  dis- 
tinguished graduate  of  University  College,  Oxford,  where  he  was 
fellow  and  tutor  for  many  years.  Having  become  a  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society  in  1838,  he  succeeded,  in  1842,  Herman  Merivale  as 
Drummond  professor  of  political  economy.  His  book  A  View  of  the 
Progress  of  Political  Economy  in  Europe  since  the  16th  Century,  ap- 
peared in  1847.  In  1853  he  was  appointed  to  the  professorship  of 
international  law  at  King's  College,  London,  which  he  resigned 
after  three  years'  tenure,  to  succeed  Dr.  Joseph  Phillimore  in  the 
Regius  professorship  of  civil  law  at  Oxford,  which  he  held  for 
fifteen  years,  and  in  which  he  was  succeeded  by  James  Bryce.  He 
became  advocate  of  Doctors'  commons  in  1840.  In  1852  he  was 
appointed  vicar-general  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  in 
1858  chancellor  of  the  diocese  of  London,  and  in  1862  advocate-gen- 
eral of  the  admiralty.  In  1857  he  became  queen's  advocate-general 
and  was  knighted.  He  served  on  many  royal  commissions.  He  was 
one  of  the  arbitral  commissioners  to  settle  the  boundary  between  New 
Brunswick  and  Canada.  In  1884,  at  the  request  of  the  king  of  the  Bel- 
gians, he  drew  up  a  constitution  for  the  Free  State  of  the  Kongo.  He 
was  an  authority  on  international  law,  his  principal  contributions  in 
this  line  being  two  volumes  entitled  The  Law  of  Nations  in  Time  of 
Peace  and  The  Law  of  Nations  in  Time  of  War.  He  was  vice-presi- 
dent and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Institut  de  Droit  International, 
and  was  one  of  the  principal  promoters  of  the  Association  for  the  Re- 
form and  Codification  of  the  Law  of  Nations. 

Wells,  Sir  Thomas  Spencer,  Bart.,  distinguished  physician 
and  surgeon;  born  in  1818;  died  Feb.  1.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  Ireland.  Saw  active  service  as  a  surgeon  in  the 
navy  during  the  Crimean  War.  In  surgery  his  name  is  chiefly  asso- 
ciated with  the  operation  known  as  ovariotomy. 
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/^NE  of  the  grandest  funebral  commemorations  in  the 
world's  history  was  that  which  in  New  York  city,  on 
April  27,  signalized  the  transfer  of  the  body  of  General 
Ulysses  S.  Grant  to  the  mausoleum  in  Riverside  Park. 

The  general's  wish — intimated  a  few  days  before  his 
death,  that  his  remains  should  rest  in  the  city  which  had 
been  his  residence  in  his  later  years — caused  the  setting 
aside  of  what  would  have  been  the  claims  of  Washington, 
the  nation's  capital;  and  five  days  after  the  general's 
decease  in  July,  1885,  Mayor  Grace  called  a  meeting  of 
prominent  citizens,  at  which  was  initiated  the  movement 
to  erect  by  private  subscriptions  a  monumental  memorial. 
In  the  following  February  the  Grant  Monument  Associa- 
tion was  organized,  and  subscriptions  to  the  amount  of 
8114,000  had  been  received,  the  city  having  engaged  to 
supply  a  fitting  site. 

In  September,  1890,  as  the  result  of  a  competition  by 
prominent  architects,  plans  submitted  by  J.  H.  Duncan 
of  New  York  were  adopted,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  be- 
tween $500,000  and  1600,000.  Under  the  auspices  of 
the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  Department  of  New 
York,  ground  was  broken  for  the  foundations  on  the  an- 
niversary of  the  general's  birth,  April  27,  1891.  The 
fund  had  risen  only  to  1155,000;  many  complaints  were 
heard  of  the  tardiness  of  New  York  in  fulfilling  its  en- 
gagement; and  a  bill  for  removal  of  General  Grant's 
body  to  AVashington  had  been  introduced  in  congress. 
The  bill  failed  to  pass,  but  did  not  fail  to  stir  the 
neglectful  city;  and  in  February,  1892,  General  Horace 
Porter  was  elected  president  of  the  Monument  Associa- 
tion, with  James  C.  Reed,  secretary,  and  Frederick  D. 
Tappen,   treasurer.     These   officers    cheerfully    assumed 
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great  labors;  and  the  association  entered  on  new  life. 
Within  sixty  days  1350,000  was  raised,  through  the 
appeals  of  215  committees  with  about  2,500  members. 
Meanwhile,  the  cornerstone  had  been  laid  by  President 
Harrison  on  the  birthday  anniversary,  April  27,  1892, 
with  an  oration  by  Chauncey  M.  Depew  (Vol.  2,  p.  190). 
Before  the  year  ended  the  total  amount  contributed  from 
the  beginning  was  about  $000,000.  Fourteen  persons 
gave  15,000  each;  but,  as  was  desired,  the  gifts  were 
mainly   in   small   sums.     All  except  about  138,000  was 
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from  residents  of  New  York  city.  The  total  number  of 
contributors  was  conjectured  to  be  about  90,000. 

The  formal  presentation  of  the  mausoleum  by  the 
association  to  the  city  was  the  occasion  of  the  unprece- 
dented ceremonial  on  April  27,  1897  (General  Grant's 
75th  birth  anniversary).  Ten  days  previously,  the  body 
had  been  transferred  from  the  brick  tomb  in  Riverside 
Park,  where  it  had  reposed  since  August  8,  1885,  and 
placed  in  the  sarcophagus  of  porphyry  within  the  superb 
structure  reared  a  few  rods  away  as  its  final  resting  place. 
The  transfer,  accompanied  by  the  family  and  by  the 
Grant  Post  of  the  Grand  Army  as  a  guard  of  honor,  was 
with  solemn  dignity  though  without  ceremonial. 

On  the  day  of  the  commemoration,  more  than  half  a 
million  visitors  were  in  the  city.  An  hour  before  the 
main  procession,  Squadron  A  escorted  to  the  mausoleum 
President  McKinley,  Vice-President  Ilobart,  members  of 
the  cabinet.  Governor  Black,  Mayor  Strong,  the  diplo- 
matic corps  headed  by  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote,  British 
ambassador,  and  other  distinguished  guests,  with  the 
Grant  family,  also  several  former  generals.  Union  and 
Confederate.  The  main  procession  of  53,500  men 
stretched  through  six  miles  of  streets:  in  the  military 
grand  division  were  about  36,500,  of  which  about  9,700 
were  of  the  regular  army,  and  12,474  of  the  New  York 
national  guard  and  naval  militia;  veterans'  grand  divi- 
sion, 4,480;  civil  grand  division,  12,500,  including  let- 
ter-carriers, firemen,  public  schools,  societies,  etc.,  and 
1()0  bands  of  music.  Soldiers  of  the  national  guard 
from  several  states  were  headed  respectively  by  the  state 
governors  on  horseback.  "  The  route  of  the  parade  was 
largely  decorated,  aud  lined  with  cheering  crowds. 

The  naval  parade  on  the  Hudson  river  near  the  mau- 
soleum comprised  the  North  Atlantic  squadron  of  eight 
vessels — battle-ships  and  cruisers;  ships  from  the  British, 
French,  Italian,  and  Spanish  navies;  also  revenue-cut- 
ters, excursion  boats,  etc.  The  president,  on  the 
Dolphin,  was  saluted  by  each  man-of-war  as  he  passed  by. 

The  exercises  at  the  mausoleum  were  brief.  A  prayer 
by  Bishop  Newman,  General  Grant's  pastor  and  intimate 
friend,  followed  the  hymn,  "My  Country,  'Tis  of  Thee." 
President  McKinley  then  delivered  an  address  of  eulogy; 
General  Horace  Porter  followed  with  an  oration  deliver- 
ing the  mausoleum  into  the  keeping  of  the  city ;  ^fayor 
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Strong  in  a  few  words  accepted  the  trust ;  and  the  Dox- 
ology  was  sung  by  the  assembled  multitude. 

The  Grant  monument  is  on  a  site  universally  pro- 
nounced to  be  ideal.  Riverside  Park  here  rises  in  a 
bluff  130  feet  above  the  Hudson  river,  lifting  the  monu- 
ment into  view  from  far  up  and  down  the  majestic 
stream.  Through  the  beautiful  grounds  around  it  flow 
the  tides  of  city  life  and  of  visitors  from  afar.  The  sum- 
mit of  the  monumental  structure  rises  150  feet  above  the 
ground.  It  is  built  to  stand  for  ages,  its  material  being 
a  granite  brought  from  North  Jay,  Maine,  quarried  in 
great  masses  without  flaw,  and  set  only  when  the  tem- 
perature would  not  subject  it  to  any  liability  of  settling. 
This  stone,  to  the  amount  of  about  8,000  tons,  was 
selected  only  after  severe  chemical  tests  for  durability. 
It  is  of  a  color  so  light  as  to  give  almost  the  effect  of 
marble. 

The  structure  faces  south.  Above  its  entrance, 
which  is  approached  by  steps  seventy  feet  wide,  stands  a 
portico  with  massive  columns  in  double  lines.  The 
lower  portion  of  the  structure  is  of  Doric  order,  ninety 
feet  square  and  seventy-two  feet  high,  topped  with 
parapet  and  cornice.  Eising  from  this  square  is  a  circu- 
lar cupola  of  modified  Ionic  order,  seventy  feet  in 
diameter,  circled  with  columns  and  a  gallery,  the  top  of 
the  cupola  being  stepped  or  terraced  to  its  apex.  The 
interior  of  the  mausoleum,  with  a  greatest  width  of 
seventy-six  feet,  takes  a  cruciform  effect  from  the  four 
immense  square  piers  whence  spring  with  majestic 
sweep  coffered  arches  fifty  feet  above  the  floor:  these 
arches  sustain  the  dome,  around  whose  base  is  an  opeu 
gallery  forty  feet  in  internal  diameter,  whence  the  floor 
and  the  crypt  below  are  visible,  while  its  windows  give  a 
superb  view  of  the  river  and  the  country  around.  Above 
this  gallery  springs  the  panelled  dome.  Central  in  the 
main  floor  is  a  wide  circular  opening  which  brings  the 
crypt  fully  into  view  from  the  whole  interior  above. 
The  crypt  consists  of  an  open  circular  passage,  set  off  by 
massive  square  pillars  from  a  large  central  space  within 
which,  on  a  raised  square  granite  platform  at  the  centre, 
stands  the  sarcophagus  of  rich  red  porphyry.  Space  is 
reserved  for  an  exactly  similar  sarcophagus  in  obedi- 
ence to  General  Grant's  wish  that  his  wife's  body  should 
finally  rest  at  his  side. 

In  the  interior,  below  the  base  of  the  dome,  is  a  series 
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of  sculptures  in  high  relief  by  J.  Massey  Rhind,  sym- 
bolic of  Grant's  career.  The  exterior  lacks  as  yet  the 
colossal  equestrian  statue  of  General  Grant  to  front 
the  portico,  four  equestrian  statues  of  his  prominent 
generals  above  the  portico,  various  sculptures  in  bas-re- 
lief, and  the  river  approach  of  masonry. 

This  work  in  its  grand  simplicity  and  its  massive 
strength  has  a  magnificent  fitness  to  the  character  of  the 
patriot  and  soldier  whom  it  commemorates. 

Ulysses  Simpson  Grant  was  born  at  Point  Pleasant,  Cler- 
mont county,  Ohio,  about  twenty-five  miles  above  Cincinnati,  on 
April  27,  1822.  He  was  a  descendant  in  the  eighth  generation  from 
Matthew  Grant,  a  Scotchman,  who  emigrated  to  New  England  in 
16vi0,  and  settled  in  Dorchester,  now  a  part  of  Boston,  Mass.  Five 
years  later  he  removed  to  the  present  site  of  Windsor,  Conn.,  on  the 
West  bank  of  the  Connecticut  river.  He  was  long  the  town  clerk  of 
Windsor,  and,  for  more  than  forty  years,  surveyor  for  the  colony. 
General  Grant  was  descended  from  Matthew's  eldest  son,  Samuel, 
who  took  lands  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  where  some  of  his 
descendants  are  still  resident. 

The  military  strain  is  not  lacking  in  the  general's  ancestry.  His 
great-grandfather,  Noah  Grant,  and  Noah's  younger  brother,  Solo- 
mon, were  commissioned  officers  in  the  English  army  in  the  French 
and  Indian  war;  and  both  were  killed  in  1756.  Noah  left  a  son  nine 
years  of  age,  also  named  Noah,  who,  twenty  years  later,  was  with 
the  Connecticut  troops  in  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  and  served  till 
the  end  of  the  Revolutionary  war.  This  Captain  Noah  Grant,  grand- 
father of  the  general,  removed  in  1790  to  Westmoreland  county, 
western  Pennsylvania.  His  second  child  (by  his  second  marriage) 
was  General  Grant's  father,  Jesse  Root  Grant.  In  1799  Captain 
Noah  emigrated  to  Deerfield,  Ohio,  on  the  Western  Reserve.  He  had 
not  had  prosperity  in  business;  and,  after  the  death  of  his  second 
wife,  his  family  of  seven  children  was  scattered,  Jesse  Root  Grant 
being  given  a  place  in  the  household  of  Judge  Tod  in  Deerfield,  father 
of  the  late  Governor  Tod  of  Ohio.  Here  he  stayed  only  until  he  became 
old  enough  to  learn  a  trade,  giving  diligence  to  do  such  service  as 
should  compensate  for  his  maintenance,  and  forming  for  the  judge 
and  his  wife  an  attachment  almost  filial.  After  some  years  given  to 
learning  his  trade  as  a  tanner  in  Maysville,  Ky.,  where  his  uncle 
Peter  Grant  had  settled  and  had  begun  to  amass  wealth,  he  returned 
to  Deerfield;  and  there,  employed  in  the  tannery  of  the  father  of 
John  Brown,  he  lived  in  the  same  house  with  the  boy  whose  death 
was  to  herald  the  death  of  slavery.  He  established  himself  as  a  tan- 
ner at  Point  Pleasant,  in  southern  Ohio;  and  in  1821  married  Hannah 
Simpson,  whose  family  had  been  resident  for  several  generations  in 
Montgomery  county,  Penn.  Of  this  marriage  was  born  Hiram  Ulys- 
ses Grant,  whose  name,  entered  by  mistake  on  the  West  Point  roll 
as  Ulysses  Sidney,  and  then  "corrected"  by  a  second  mistake  to 
Ulysses  Simpson,  was  allowed  by  the  young  cadet  to  stand  as  printed 
in  the  latter  form. 

The  Western  Reserve,  afterward  noted  for  educational  facilities,' 
was  but  recently  settled  when  Jesse  Grant  was  a  boy;  and  schools 
and  books  were  scarce  except  in  a  few  larger  towns.  General  Grant 
reports  that  his  father  had  an  unusual  thirst  for  education — reading  all 
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the  books  that  be  could  borrow  in  tbe  neigbborbood,  mastering  tbeir 
contents,  and  so  making  bimself  a  good  Englisb  scbolar.  He  was  an 
able  debater  in  tbe  debating  societies  tben.  common  in  bis  vicinity, 
and  at  tbe  age  of  twenty  a  frequent  contributor  to  country  news- 
papers. Tbrougb  life  be  was  active  in  politics  tbougb  not  as  a  can- 
didate for  office.  He  was  a  wbig,  and  greatly  admired  Henry  Clay. 
He  was  evidently  a  man  of  good  business  capacity,  and,  in  bis  man- 
agement of  bis  bousebold,  judicious  and  firm,  wbile  notably  con- 
siderate and  kind.  He  and  bis  wife  were  devout  members  of  tbe 
Metbodist  Episcopal  Cburcb. 

Before  Ulysses  was  two  years  of  age  tbe  family  removed  to  George- 
town, capital  of  tbe  adjoining  county  on  tbe  east;  and  tbis  little  town, 
bordering  on  Kentucky,  witb  a  total  population  of  about  1,000 — al- 
ways strongly  democratic,  witb  pro-slavery  sympatbies  before  tbe 
war  and  secession  sympatbies  tbrougbout  tbe  war — was  bis  bome 
until  be  entered  West  Point  at  tbe  age  of  seventeen.  It  is  illus- 
trative of  General  Grant's  cbaracter  tbat  be  loved  bis  bome  town 
and  its  folk.  Wbile  recording  bis  opinion  tbat  tbere  was  no 
time  during  tbe  rebellion  wben  it  would  not  bave  voted  for  Jef- 
ferson Davis  as  president  over  Abrabam  Lincoln,  be  records  witb 
pride  also  tbe  strange  fact  tbat  tbe  little  rebel  village  of  tbe  tben  far 
West  furnisbed  to  tbe  Union  army  four  generals  and  one  colonel. 
West  Point  graduates,  besides  nine  general  and  field  officers  of  volun- 
teers. 

His  bome  itself,  tbougb  plain  and  humble,  was  all  tbat  a  bome 
sbould  be.  His  fatber  bad  what,  for  tbe  region  and  tbe  times,  was  a 
competence.  Besides  owning  a  tannery,  Mr.  (irant  cultivated  a  farm, 
and  owned  mucb  woodland  a  mile  from  tbe  village.  Work  in  tbe 
tannery  Ulysses  detested;  but — tbougb  no  more  fond  than  otberboys 
of  toil — be  bad  no  aversion  to  tbe  farm  and  forest  work,  wbile  all 
tbat  bad  to  do  witb  borses  was  greatly  to  bis  liking.  His  fatber  was 
tbougbtful  enougb  to  recognize  bis  natural  tastes,  and  considerate 
enougb  to  meet  tbem.  He  was  excused  from  tbe  tan  vats.  At  tbe 
age  of  eigbt  tbe  boy  began  to  drive  all  tbe  loads  of  wood  bauled 
from  tbe  forest  to  tbe  bouse  and  tannery  for  a  twelve-montb  supply. 
From  tbe  age  of  eleven,  wben  be  became  strong  enougb  to  bold  a 
]>low,  until  tbe  age  of  seventeen,  as  be  records,  be  "did  all  tbe  work 
done  witb  borses,  sucb  as  breaking  up  tbe  land,  furrowing,  plowing 
corn  and  potatoes,  bringing  in  tbe  crops  wben  barvested,  bauling  all 
tbe  wood,  besides  tending  two  or  tbree  borces  and  a  cow  or  two,  and 
sawing  wood  for  stoves,  etc.,  wbile  still  attending  scbool." 

Tbis  bome  of  bumble  life  and  bard  work  seems  to  bave  bad  an 
atraospbere  of  peace  and  contentment  lacking  in  many  an  abode  of 
fastidious  elegance.  Ulysses  worked  not  as  one  doing  tasks,  but  as  a 
sort  of  junior  partner  and  joint  owner.  Tbe  accounts  of  bis  boybood 
sbow  nothing  of  brilliancy  or  of  ambition,  but  the  same  fidelity,  un- 
selfishness, quiet  steadfastness,  and  straightforward  simplicity  tbat 
were  to  make  him  notable  in  affairs  of  vast  moment  in  the  world's 
history.  He  testifies  that,  in  that  home,  scolding  and  punishment 
were  unknown;  there  was  liberty  for  all  reasonable  diversions,  such 
as  tbe  fishing,  swimming,  skating,  dear  to  a  boy's  heart;  and  Ulys- 
ses, who  from  early  years  knew  and  loved  a  good  horse,  had  liberty 
to  take  a  fine  horse  for  long  rides,  such  as  visiting  his  grandparents 
in  tbe  adjoining  county.  He  was  trusted  by  his  parents,  as  in  com- 
mand of  the  largest  army  in  modern  history  be  was  to  be  trusted  by 
his  president  and  his  country.      Several  times,   alone,   while  quite 
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young,  tlie  lad  visited  Cincinnati,  forty-five  miles  away,  and  once 
Louisville,  Ky. ;  once  he  returned  alone,  driving  a  two-horse  carriage, 
from  Chillicothe,  about  seventy  miles;  and  at  fifteen  years  of  age  he 
made  a  trip  in  like  manner  seventy  miles  to  Flat  Rock,  Ky. 

There  were  then  no  free  schools  in  southern  Ohio;  and  such 
schools  as  were  maintained  by  subscription  were,  as  were  usually  the 
teachers,  of  inferior  grade.  Mr.  Grant,  desirous  that  his  children 
should  not  lack  the  education  of  which  he  had  been  deprived,  sent 
Ulysses  year  after  year  to  such  schools  as  were  available;  yet  the 
future  general  never  saw  an  algebra  or  other  book  of  mathematics 
higher  than  arithmetic  until  he  had  received  his  appointment  to  West 
Point.  This  appointment  was  not  in  accordance  with  his  choice,  but 
was  reluctantly  accepted  in  obedience  to  his  father,  who  acted  in 
view  of  his  son's  aversion  to  the  business  of  tanning.  Ulysses,  aware 
that  he  was  not  naturally  inclined  to  study,  and  that  his  schooling 
had  been  very  defective,  distrusted  his  own  ability  to  meet  either  the 
entrance  examination  or  the  severe  requirements  of  the  course  of 
study.  Moreover,  he  felt  no  attraction  to  a  military  career.  But 
when  his  father  had  procured  the  appointment  through  Senator 
Thomas  Morris  of  Ohio  and  Congressman  Thomas  L.  Hamer,  he 
yielded,  as  was  ever  his  wont,  to  rightful  authority,  and  started  for 
West  Point  in  1839.  It  is  reported  that  on  leaving  his  mother  he 
promised  her  to  avoid  profaneness  in  speech;  and  his  intimate  asso- 
ciates testify  that  neither  an  oath  nor  an  impure  expression  was  ever 
heard  from  his  lips.  On  his  journey  to  West  Point  he  saw  for  the 
first  time  a  railroad.  He  was  admitted  in  June,  having  surprised 
himself  by  easily  passing  his  examination.  His  own  statement  is 
that  he  gave  no  great  effort  to  the  course  of  studies,  but  read  largely 
and  with  avidity  in  the  fine  library.  In  mathematics  he  early  took  a 
good  standing;  but,  as  to  the  other  studies,  he  reports,  "If  the  class 
had  been  turned  the  other  end  foremost  I  should  have  been  near  the 
head."  Visiting  his  home  on  the  usual  furloughs,  he  found  a  fine 
saddle  horse  bought  for  his  especial  use.  He  was  graduated  June  30, 
1843,  twenty-first  in  a  class  of  thirty-nine;  was  commissioned  brevet 
second  lieutenant  of  infantry;  and  was  assigned  to  the  Fourth  regi- 
ment, then  stationed  at  Jefferson  barracks,  near  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  increase  of  slave  territory  by  annexing  Texas  having  been 
determined  upon,  war  with  Mexico  was  expected.  His  regiment  was 
ordered  to  Louisiana  in  1844;  and  in  September,  1845,  it  joined  the 
army  of  General  Zachary  Taylor  in  Texas,  the  young  soldier  being 
then  commissioned  full  lieutenant.  He  was  in  the  battles  of  Palo 
Alto  and  Resaca  de  la  Palma,  and  at  the  capture  of  Monterey.  Af- 
terward, in  General  Winfield  Scott's  army,  he  was  in  all  the  battles 
except  Buena  Vista,  winning  at  Molino  del  Rey,  September  8,  1847, 
the  brevet  of  first  lieutenant  for  bravery,  and  five  days  later  at  Cha- 
pultepec  the  brevet  of  captain.  Returning  after  the  war,  he  married 
at  St.  Louis,  August  22,  1848,  Julia  Dent,  sister  of  one  of  his  class- 
mates at  West  Point.  After  nearly  four  years  in  garrison  at  Sackett's 
Harbor,  N.  Y.,  and  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  his  regiment  was  ordered  to  the 
Pacific  coast  in  1852.  In  the  summer  of  1853  he  was  commissioned 
full  captain. 

Captain  Grant  resigned  from  the  army  July  31,  1854.  He  found 
it  impossible  on  his  pay  in  the  army  to  support  his  family  then  con- 
sisting of  a  wife  and  two  children;  and,  at  the  age  of  thirty-two,  he 
was  compelled  to  begin  life  anew  in  the  struggle  for  support  on  a 
small  farm  belonging  to  his  wife,  not  far  from  St.  Louis.     He  had 
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first  to  build  him  a  little  house.  Then,  he  says,  "I  worked  very  hard, 
never  losing  a  day  because  of  bad  weather.  If  nothing  else  could  be 
done,  I  would  load  a  cord  of  wood  on  a  wagon  and  take  it  to  the  city 
for  sale."  At  last,  prostrated  by  fever  and  ague,  he  sold  the  farm  in 
the  autumn  of  1858,  and  engaged  in  the  real  estate  business  in  St. 
Louis.  In  May,  1860,  he  removed  to  Galena,  111.,  and  took  a  nominal 
clerkship  in  his  father's  leather  business  there,  with  prospect  of  full 
partnership  with  his  two  brothers. 

The  thunder  of  civil  war  was  now  muttering  from  the  black 
cloud  of  secession  as  it  rose  rapidly  over  all  the  slave  states.  On  the 
day  when  President  Lincoln's  first  call  for  volunteers  reached  Galena, 
Grant  instantly  left  his  business  and  gave  himself  to  raising  recruits 
in  the  town.  His  army  experience  soon  caused  Governor  Yates  to  put 
him  in  charge  of  mustering  in  the  new  regiments  from  Illinois.  Feel- 
ing that  the  country  had  a  claim  on  its  trained  soldiers,  he  wrote  to 
the  adjutant-general  at  Washington  on  May  24,  1861,  offering  his 
services,  but  received  no  answer.  One  of  the  new  state  regiments 
had  become  demoralized;  and  on  June  16  the  governor  assigned  Grant 
as  colonel  to  command  it.  He  soon  brought  it  under  discipline  and 
to  high  efficiency.  In  August  he  was  surprised  to  see  in  the  St. 
Louis  papers  the  news  of  his  appointment  as  brigadier-general  of 
volunteers  by  the  president.  Shortly  afterward  he  was  assigned  to 
command  the  district  of  southeastern  Missouri  and  southern  Illinois. 
He  soon  showed  his  idea  that  war  meant  fighting  rather  than  con- 
stant entrenching  over  against  the  enemy;  and  that  successful  war 
required  promptness  in  attack  in  every  instance  when  conditions  were 
promising,  rather  than  awaiting  the  enemy's  convenience;  and  fur- 
ther, that  a  first  repulse  was  not  to  be  accepted  as  a  defeat  unless  the 
opposing  force  was  overwhelming,  but  should  be  deemed  only  an  in- 
troduction to  the  real  battle  which  was  then  to  be  rapidly  and  stub- 
bornly pressed;  moreover  that  a  success  was  not  to  be  rested  in  as 
satisfactory  until  the  hostile  force  was  dispersed  or  brought  to  un- 
conditional surrender. 

He  showed  his  promptness  by  seizing  in  September  an  important 
strategic  point,  Paducah,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tennessee  river,  whichhe 
reached  with  less  than  2,000  men,  while  a  rebel  force  of  nearly  4,000 
was  marching  to  seize  it  and  was  within  less  than  fifteen  miles.  The 
place  was  speedily  fortified;  and  the  enemy  turned  back.  The  cap- 
ture of  Fort  Donelson  on  the  Cumberland  river,  the  first  great  suc- 
cess of  the  Federal  arms,  illustrated  General  Grant's  mode  in  war. 
On  February  13  he  confronted  with  only  15,000  men,  scattered  along 
a  line  of  three  miles,  an  entrenched  army  of  21,000.  In  the  fighting 
on  the  13th  and  14th,  minor  attacks  on  two  points  had  been  repulsed 
by  the  Confederates,  who  telegraphed  to  Richmond  news  of  a  great 
victory.  Grant,  aided  by  gunboats  on  the  river,  steadily  pushed  his 
attack,  and  soon  was  heavily  reinforced.  On  the  night  of  the  15th 
the  enemy  began  to  escape  in  large  parties,  and  on  the  16th  sought 
favorable  terms  for  evacuation.  Grant's  reply  refused  all  terms  ex- 
cept "  unconditional  surrender " — adding,  "I  propose  to  move  im- 
mediately on  your  works."  This  brought  the  surrender  of  the  fort 
with  between  fourteen  and  fifteen  thousand  men,  all  that  remained 
of  the  Confederate  force.  Grant's  promotion  as  major-general  of 
volunteers  was  dated  February  16,  1862,  the  day  of  this  splendid 
success. 

For  some  unknown  reason  he  was  not  regarded  favorably  by 
General  Halleck,  who,  in  the  first  years  of  the  war,  was  in  command  of 
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all  the  armies.  He  bad  also  to  meet  lionest  misjudgment,  unreasoning 
prejudice,  or  despicable  envy,  from  some  otbers  in  bigb  places. 
President  Lincoln,  bowever,  early  discerned  bis  sincere  and  unselfisb 
patriotism  and  bis  soldierly  ability,  and  relied  on  bim  more  and 
more.  Yet  tbe  general  was  repeatedly  opposed  in  bis  plans  and 
bampered  in  bis  action  by  untoward  influences  from  Wasbington. 
Tbe  grandeur  of  liis  cbaracter  was  sbown  in  bis  calmness  under  mis- 
apprebension  and  calumny,  and  in  bis  quiet  persistence  in  tbe  duty 
assigned  to  bim. 

Tbe  necessary  limits  of  tbis  sketcb  render  impossible  a  record  of 
tbe  events  in  General  Grant's  career  wbetber  as  soldier  or  as  states- 
man. It  suffices  bere  merely  to  mention  a  few  points  in  bis  career  as 
salient  illustrations  of  bis  cbaracter  as  leader  of  great  armies,  cbief 
magistrate,  citizen,  and  man. 

Tbe  battle  of  Pittsburg  Landing  (or  Sbilob)  on  tbe  Tennessee, 
April  6  and  7,  1862,  was  one  of  tbe  severest  battles  in  tbe  West,  tbe 
total  losses  on  eacb  side  being  not  less  tban  13,000,  and  tbe  Confeder- 
ate loss  probably  mucb  greater.  On  tbe  first  day  Grant's  force  of 
33,000  was  attacked  by  Albert  Sidney  Jobnston  witb  41,000  men, 
and  large  portions  of  it  were  pressed  back  witb  beavy  loss.  Before 
nigbt  Grant  bad  reformed  bis  broken  lines  and  fully  cbecked  tbe 
onset.  Later,  large  reinforcements  arrived,  wbicb  be  bad  previously 
ordered,  but  wbicb  bad  failed  to  move  promptly;  and  at  daybreak  tbe 
next  morning  be  tbrew  bis  army  in  assault  upon  tbe  enemy,  defeat- 
ing tbem  at  all  points  tbrougb  tbe  day  until  tbey  broke  into  precipi- 
tate retreat. 

His  siege  and  capture  of  Vicksburg,  tbe  "  Gibraltar  of  tbe 
Mississippi,"  is  regarded  as  one  of  tbe  most  remarkable  acbievements 
in  military  annals,  in  view  of  tbe  immense  strengtb  of  tbe  position — 
a  bluff  200  feet  above  tbe  river,  covered  witb  fortifications  witbin 
wbicb  lay  a  large  army  under  General  Pemberton,  wbile  anotber 
army  of  nearly  equal  size  beld  all  approacbes  eastward,  Tbis  strong- 
bold  was  of  tbe  utmost  importance  to  tbe  Confederate  cause,  as 
commanding  tbe  navigation  of  tbe  Mississippi.  Tbe  campaign 
against  it  was  begun  November  2,  1862,  witb  attempts  by  gunboats 
on  tbe  river  to  run  past  its  batteries  and  to  transport  troops  beyond 
it,  and  witb  attacks  on  outlying  positions.  All  efforts  bad  met 
repulse.  At  last,  Grant  decided  on  a  plan  against  tbe  judgment  of 
all  bis  officers  and  wbicb  many  military  critics  decried  as  futile  and 
as  involving  tbe  loss  of  bis  army.  In  tbe  end  of  April,  1863,  boldly 
casting  off  bis  connection  nortbward,  by  a  sudden  transfer  of  bis 
wbole  army  of  43,000  below  tbe  city  and  away  from  tbe  river,  be 
captured  Port  Gibson  and  planted  bimself  in  tbe  rear  of  Vicksburg. 
On  May  19  be  bad  completely  invested  tbe  place  after  figbting  five 
battles  in  wbicb  bis  total  losses  were  4,000  men,  wbile  tbe  loss  of  tbe 
enemy  was  about  15,000  men  and  88  pieces  of  artillery.  He  brougbt 
large  reinforcements  and  strengtbened  bis  investing  lines;  wbile  tbe 
fleet,  superbly  commanded  by  Admiral  Porter,  beld  tbe  river  above 
and  below.  Provisions  began  to  fail  in  tbe  besieged  city;  and  at 
lengtb,  on  July  4,  1863,  came  tbe  result  wbicb  Grant  bad  planned — 
tbe  surrender  of  Vicksburg  witb  31,600  prisoners,  172  cannon,  and 
60,000  muskets.  Tbis  success  was  more  tban  a  triumpb  over  an 
armed  foe:  it  was  a  triumpb  also  over  tbe  growing  tolerance  for 
secession  in  tbe  Nortb.  Grant  records  tbat  tbe  Nortbern  public,  dis- 
appointed at  tbe  early  lack  of  success,  bad  grown  weary  of  tbe  war 
and  its  vast  expenditure;  volunteering  bad  utterly  ceased;  tbe  draft  bad 
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been  resorted  to  for  recruiting  the  armies;  the  only  political  party 
which  insisted  on  prosecuting  the  war  had  been  defeated  at  the 
last  elections  by  the  party  which  had  declared  the  war  a  failure  and 
success  against  the  South  either  unjust  or  impossible.  A  large 
section  of  the  Northern  press  teemed  with  sneers  at  Grant's  move- 
ment against  Vicksburg  as  the  hopeless  and  absurd  attempt  of  a  man 
ignorant  of  the  first  principles  of  war.  The  splendid  tenacity  of  the 
man  is  seen  in  his  quiet,  unyielding  advance  to  his  purpose  through 
weary  months.  The  very  opposition  to  this  purpose  only  strengthened 
him  in  it,  since  it  revealed  the  necessity  of  the  government's  accom- 
plishing something  to  brace  the  growing  feebleness  of  the  public 
will.  His  commission  as  major-general  in  the  regular  army  dated 
from  the  day  of  the  fall  of  Vicksburg.  In  December,  1868,  the 
thanks  of  congress,  and  a  gold  medal,  were  voted  him. 

On  December  25,  1863,  General  Grant  raised  the  siege  of  Chatta- 
nooga, where  General  Rosecrans,  after  his  defeat  at  ('hickamauga, 
was  on  the  verge  of  capture  by  General  Bragg.  On  this  occasion  the 
battles  of  Lookout  Mountain  and  Missionary  Ridge  were  fought  under 
able  generals  selected  by  Grant  and  acting  under  his  orders,  to  whom 
he  assigns  much  of  the  credit  for  the  success.  This  victory,  saving 
also  Burnside's  army  at  Knoxville,  relieved  a  deep  anxiety  at  Wash- 
ington. On  March  2,  1864,  he  was  appointed  lieutenant-general,  a 
grade  then  recently  revived  by  act  of  congress;  and  on  March  17  he 
was  made  commander  of  all  the  armies  of  the  United  States.  Early 
in  May  he  began  that  series  of  bloody  battles,  from  the  Wilderness 
to  Cold  Harbor,  which  marked  his  advance  on  Richmond  contested 
with  such  heroic  stubbornness  by  General  Lee.  As  in  his  Vicksburg 
campaign,  so  in  this.  General  Grant,  relentless  in  pursuing  his  main 
object,  modified  his  plan  as  new  occasion  developed.  Early  in  June, 
having  fought  his  way  to  a  point  about  twenty  miles  north  of  Rich- 
mond, he  became  convinced  that  Lee's  plan  had  now  become  one  of 
defense,  avoiding  to  fight  except  behind  breastworks  or  near  them; 
and  that  any  direct  attack  on  him  would  be  useless  slaughter.  Grant 
therefore  transferred  his  army  to  the  south  of  Richmond,  besieging 
Petersburg.  In  February,  1865,  active  operations  were  resumed;  and  in 
March,  Sheridan  was  sent  to  cut  off  the  Southern  line  of  retreat  from 
Richmond.  This  compelled  Lee  to  evacuate  the  capital;  and  his 
army  began  to  march  westward  on  April  2.  Grant,  seizing  the  oppor- 
tunity long  waited  for,  ordered  his  whole  force  into  vigorous  pursuit, 
and  soon  surrounded  the  25,000  straggling  and  dispirited  men  who 
were  the  remnant  of  what  had  been  a  brave  army.  On  April  9, 
General  Grant  received  at  Appomattox  Courthouse  the  surrender  of 
General  Lee. 

The  extraordinary  terms  of  this  surrender  are  explainable  by  the 
extraordinary  magnanimity  of  the  victor  who  dictated  them. 
Relentless  as  he  was  against  men  who  were  bearing  arms  against  his 
country  and  theirs,  he  was  incapable  of  vindictiveness.  He  testifies 
that  on  receipt  of  Lee's  first  note  arranging  for  a  conference,  he  was 
elated  at  seeing  the  dismal  war  about  to  end;  but  that  in  his  ride  to 
the  place  appointed  he  was  sad  and  depressed.  He  remembered  that 
the  vanquished  enemies  whose  submission  he  was  now  to  receive 
were  brother  Americans,  helpless  and  poor,  and  even  hungry — 
for,  in  the  attempt  at  escape,  they  had  abandoned  their  supplies. 
They  were  now  in  his  power  and  must  not  be  humiliated.  Moreover, 
he  remembered  that  Americans  could  not  permanently  hold  brother 
Americans  as  captives — that  these  men  and  the  great  population  whiqU 
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tbey  represented  must,  as  soon  as  possible,  re  enter  on  all  privileges 
of  citizenship,  and  be  made  to  feel  at  home  again  under  the  old  flag. 

Grant's  army,  at  the  first  news  of  the  surrender,  began  giving  a 
salute  of  a  hundred  guns  in  honor  of  the  victory.  He  instantly  sent 
word  to  stop  the  firing — not  wishing  to  exult  over  his  prisoners.  He 
also  refused  to  enter  Richmond,  wishing  no  triumphal  demonstration. 

Not  having  received  word  of  the  conference  till  after  leaving 
camp  in  the  morning,  he  was  riding  in  the  uniform  of  a  private 
soldier,  except  for  the  shoulder-straps  that  showed  a  lieutenant- 
general's  rank;  and  he  wore  no  sword.  Lee  met  him  in  full  new 
uniform,  wearing  a  fine  sword;  but  there  was  no  surrendering  and 
handing  back  of  that  sword — Grant's  mind  being  little  given  to 
dramatic  effects.  Indeed  that  sword  together  with  the  swords  of  all 
other  officers,  as  also  their  private  baggage  and  horses,  were  by 
(i  rant's  special  provision  excepted  from  the  surrender.  When  Lee 
inquired  what  terms  he  proposed  to  give.  Grant  called  for  paper  and 
began  writing.  As  he  wrote,  it  occurred  to  him  that  the  rebel 
officers  rode  their  own  horses,  valuable  to  them  but  of  no  value  to 
the  United  States;  also  that  to  make  them  deliver  up  their  side  arms 
would  be  a  needless  humiliation.  He  did  not  then  think  of  the 
private  soldiers,  cavalry,  and  artillery  men;  but  afterward  he  said 
that  they  too  were  to  keep  their  horses  and  mules  as  they  would  need 
them  to  put  in  a  crop  for  food  for  their  families.  He  had  in  his  first 
writing  added  that  all  the  prisoners  observing  their  paroles  and 
obeying  the  laws  should  not  afterward  he  disturbed  hy  United  States 
authority. 

All  these  terms  show  the  noble  generosity  and  grand  simplicity 
of  the  man.  It  probably  never  occurred  to  him  that  on  one  point — 
the  last — his  kindly  feeling  was  carrying  him  beyond  the  bounds  of 
law,  inasmuch  as  giving  pardons  to  lawbreakers,  an  act  not  of 
military  but  of  civil  power,  was  reserved  to  the  president.  If  it 
was  a  mistake  it  was  one  of  the  most  fortunate  mistakes  ever  made. 
It  was  an  act  of  military  dictatorship  due,  as  was  evident  at  the  time, 
to  a  flow  of  generous  sympathy;  and  due  also — so  we  may  now 
conjecture — to  a  political  insight  or  a  statesman's  foresight  uncon- 
sciously exercising  itself.  For,  the  act  interpreted  to  the  nation  the 
nation's  own  half-formed  wish,  giving  to  that  will  a  sudden 
crystallization.  It  pledged  a  policy  of  mercy  and  brotherhood, 
which,  from  the  moment  when  it  was  first  issued,  passed  beyond  the 
reach  of  any  power,  in  law  or  outside  of  law,  to  revoke  it.  It  was 
a  stroke  of  moral  genius,  solving  the  problem  of  how  high  treason, 
punishable  under  all  systems  of  law  by  death,  could  be  dealt  with 
in  this  new  land.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that,  within  a  week  there- 
after, the  assassination  of  the  gentle  president,  Lincoln,  brought  to 
the  presidency  Andrew  Johnson,  a  man  of  vacillating  temper  and  in- 
coherent thought.  Who  can  measure  the  tumult  regarding  that 
problem,  the  angry  division,  the  suffering  on  both  sides,  the  solici- 
tude, from  which  the  grand-souled,  simple-hearted  soldier  who  loved 
peace  was  delivering  the  North  and  the  South  in  those  few  moments 
when  without  premeditation  he  was  writing  out  the  terms  of  Robert 
E.  Lee's  surrender?  The  offer  of  such  terms  showed  not  only 
brotherliness  but  also  such  calm  assurance  of  strength  on  the  part  of 
the  government  as  made  all  rebellious  ebullitions  of  a  few  years 
thereafter  appear  childish  and  vain.  Grant  had,  as  by  a  military- 
order,  set  the  victorious  nation  in  the  line  of  the  beatitude  which 
reads,  "  The  meek  shall  inherit  the  earth." 
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Congress,  in  the  following  year,  established  the  rank  of  general  of 
the  United  States  Army;  and  to  this  grade,  the  highest  possible, 
Grant  was  appointed,  July  25,  1866. 

President  Johnson  in  his  strife  with  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  secretary 
of  war,  and  with  congress,  appointed  Grant  secretary  of  war  ad 
interim,  August  12,  1867.  Grant,  as  usual,  obedient  to  authority,  was 
yet  not  usable  as  a  partisan:  he  was  soon  relieved  by  the  senate  from 
his  trying  position,  but  with  the  enmity  of  the  president.  He 
studiously  kept  aloof  from  politics;  but  in  May,  1868,  he  was 
nominated  by  the  republican  party  for  president,  and  in  November  was 
elected  by  a  vote  of  3,015,071,  against  2,709,613  for  Horatio  Seymour 
— the  vote  in  the  electoral  college  being  214  to  80.  Prominent 
features  in  his  administration  were  the  reduction  (in  eight  years, 
1869-77)  of  the  public  debt  by  more  than  $450,000,000,  of  the 
interest  on  the  debt  by  $60,000,000,  and  of  taxes  by  $300,000,000;  the 
changing  of  the  balance  of  trade  from  $130,000,000  against  the 
country  to  an  equal  amount  in  its  favor;  the  attempt  by  the  "  Force 
Bill"  in  1871  to  protect  negroes  in  the  South  from  outrage  and 
murder  by  the  "  Ku-Klux-Klan;"  the  beneficent  change  of  methods 
in  dealing  with  the  Indians  by  calling  in  the  missionary  work  of  the 
great  religious  bodies,  to  which  different  tribes  were  assigned;  the 
laying  of  the  foundation  of  civil  service  reform,  in  1871,  in  face  of 
the  sneers  and  denunciation  of  politicians:  General  Grant  was  the 
first  president  to  recommend  officially,  and  to  set  in  operation,  a  system 
of  civil  service  reform,  since  largely  and  beneficently  extended;  the 
negotiation,  in  1871,  of  the  treaty  of  Washington,  providing  for 
arbitration  of  the  dispute  between  this  country  and  Great  Britain 
concerning  our  claims  for  infractions  of  neutrality  during  the  Civil 
War — the  result  being  the  award  at  Geneva  of  damages  to  the 
amount  of  $15,500,000;  and  the  Centennial  celebrations  beginning  in 
1875  and  culminating  in  the  exposition  at  Philadelphia  in  1876,  from 
May  10  to  November  10.  Most  important  was  the  bill  passed  in 
1875  for  resumption  of  specie  payments  on  January  1,  1879.  A  year 
previously,  in  1874,  congress  had  passed  an  "inflation  bill"  as  a 
measure  for  relief  of  the  general  financial  distress  which  followed 
the  panic  of  1873.  President  Grant,  however,  vetoed  it,  charac- 
terizing it  in  strong  terms  as  directly  working  a  dishonorable 
depreciation  of  the  national  currency  from  the  gold  standard. 

General  Grant's  persistent  efforts  since  1869  to  acquire  San 
Domingo  for  a  naval  supply  station  in  the  West  Indies,  were 
resisted  by  Senator  Sumner  with  a  bitterness  which  led  to  rupture  of 
friendly  relations.  In  his  second  term  there  arose  division  of 
sentiment  in  the  republican  party  and  in  the  cabinet,  due  partly  to 
his  upholding  of  some  officials  whom  he  had  appointed  and  who 
were  charged  with  unfaithfulness,  partly  to  public  distress 
occasioned  by  a  disastrous  financial  panic,  partly  to  the  still  unhealed 
wounds  of  the  Civil  War.  Grant  had  been  elected  in  1872  to  a 
second  term  by  a  vote  3,597,070  to  2,834,079  for  Horace  Greeley,  the 
democratic  candidate,  and  about  35,000  for  all  others.  Toward  the 
close  of  this  term  the  democratic  party  gained  control  in  the  house  of 
representatives;  and  his  proposed  renomination  for  a  third  term, 
being  deemed  a  violation  of  the  precedent  set  by  Washington,  met 
successful  opposition  in  his  own  party.  Calm  review  of  his  adminis- 
tration as  a  whole,  shows  grand  achievements  against  great  ob- 
stacles in  a  period  rendered  critical  by  violent  political  and  personal 
antagonisms. 
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In  his  tour  with  his  wife  around  the  world,  from  May  17,  1877, 
to  December  16,  1879,  General  Grant  was  received  in  every  land  with 
the  honors  of  a  sovereign.  Magnificent  entertainments  by  rulers  and 
ovations  from  the  people  marked  his  progress.  His  own  bearing  was 
everywhere  modest,  simple,  and  unostentatious.  On  his  return  his 
renomination  to  the  presidency  was  again  urged;  but  the  same 
opposition  as  before  to  a  third  term  was  manifested.  Having 
settled  in  New  York  and  resigned  from  the  army,  he  was  led  to  enter 
a  business  partnership  with  a  man  of  repute  for  wonderful  financial 
success,  who  eventually  proved  merely  a  reckless  speculator  and 
pretender,  squandering  all  funds  which  had  been  entrusted  to  him. 
General  Grant,  in  May,  1884,  suddenly  found  the  firm  bankrupt  and 
himself  reduced  to  poverty.  In  the  next  month  he  was  attacked  by 
a  cancerous  disease  in  his  throat,  which  medical  and  surgical  aid  was 
powerless  to  check.  On  March  4,  1885,  congress,  desirous  to  solace 
his  last  days,  voted  to  restore  him  to  the  United  States  army  with  the 
rank  of  general  on  the  retired  list — an  act  in  which  many  of  his 
former  foes  in  the  Confederate  ranks  nobly  joined,  remembering  his 
delicate  considerateness  for  them  in  their  day  of  disaster,  and 
his  brotherly  kindness  in  repeated  instances  through  the  years 
succeeding. 

In  his  struggle  under  poverty  and  in  the  grasp  of  a  mortal 
disease,  he  was,  as  in  all  previous  struggles,  heroic  and  uncomplain- 
ing. While  gradually  sinking,  and  with  only  occasional  respite 
from  suffering,  he  used  every  available  hour  in  working  to  provide 
for  the  support  of  his  family  soon  to  be  bereaved.  He  wrote 
sketches  of  the  war  for  the  Century  Magazine,  and  afterward  an 
autobiography,  published  in  two  volumes  under  the  title  Personal 
Memoirs  of  U.  8.  Grant.  These  writings  soon  gained  wide  circula- 
tion; and  the  financial  results  are  reputed  to  have  been  very  large. 
Their  literary  style  is  as  modest  and  unpretentious  as  the  man  him- 
self: everywhere  they  show  his  clear  thought,  decisive  conviction, 
promptness  in  plan,  comprehension  of  facts  and  their  relations, 
shrewd  estimate  of  probabilities  in  military  movements  of  friend  or 
foe  from  his  knowledge  of  the  characters  of  the  men  directing  them 
— he  having  in  his  four  years  at  West  Point  been  contemporaneous 
with  more  than  fifty  cadets  who  afterward  became  general  officers  on 
one  or  the  other  side  in  the  war.  Everywhere  his  writings,  as  his 
life,  show  also  a  man  who — not  adroit  in  minor  politics  as  a  partisan 
— had  unerring  perception  of  his  country's  great  interests,  who  was 
incapable  of  jealousy,  whose  candor  was  royal,  whose  sincerity 
was  absolute,  and  whose  patriotism  as  soldier,  ruler,  citizen,  was 
supreme. 

General  Grant  died  at  Mount  McGregor  near  Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  on 
July  23,  1885.  His  body  was  removed  to  New  York  city,  where  on 
August  8,  1885,  as  already  stated,  it  was  brought  by  an  immense 
procession  of  soldiers  and  civilians  to  the  beautiful  Riverside  Park 
on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  there  to  await  for  nearly  twelve  years, 
in  a  temporary  receptacle,  its  final  deposit  in  the  grand  monumental 
tomb  recently  dedicated. 
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AT  the  opening  of  the  quarter  the  war-cloud  was  omin- 
ously thickening  on  the  northern  boundary  of 
Greece  (p.  33).  A  Turl<:ish  army,  reported  at  150,000 
strong,  lay  along  the  extended  Macedonian  frontier, 
seasoned  troops,  under  good  discipline,  and  well  equipped. 
Edhem  Pasha,  commander-in-chief,  who  gained  distinc- 
tion at  the  head  of 
a  brigade  at  Plevna, 
now  at  45  years  of 
age  a  field-marshal, 
had  his  headquarters 
at  Elassona,  where  in 
five  hours  half  of  his 
force  could  be  con- 
centrated.  The 
Turkish  batteries 
were  posted  at  points 
on  the  mountain-line 
which  in  large  degree 
commanded  the 
passes  —  Turkish 
wiles  having  secured 
in  1881  the  consent 
of  the  powers  to  a 
new  delineation  of 
the  frontier,  which 
assigned  nearly  all 
the  most  defensible 
positions  to  their 
side.  Thus  their 
forces  at  Elassona 
and  Janina  were  sev- 
eral miles  on  the  Greek  side  of  the  boundary  agreed  on 
by  the  powers  in  the  treaty  of  1878. 

The  Greek  army,  whose  main  positions  were  Larissa 
and  Trikhala,  had  a  strength  variously  reported,  inas- 
much as  it  was  still  in  process  of  formation  by  new  re- 
cruits. Probably  its  number  approximated  80,000  de- 
signated as  regulars,  but  of  whom  a  portion  showed  the 
characteristics  of  volunteers,  enthusiastic,  self-confident, 
and  undisciplined.  Also,  there  were  in  the  field  a  few 
thousand  irregulars,  called  volunteers,  some  of  whose 
methods  in  war  were  those   of  brigands.     AVhile  behind 
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the  Turkish  lines  the  country  was  mountainous  with  few 
and  difficult  roads,  thus  affording  many  points  for  new 
lines  of  defense,  the  great  plains  of  Thessaly  lay  open 
behind  the  Grecian  army,  giving  an  invading  foe  easy 
access  to  the  interior.  The  situation  on  the  northern 
frontier  presented  far  greater  menace  of  Avar  than  the 
poAvers   had    seen   in    Crete   in    the    month    preceding, 

especially  as  the  allied  fleets 
could  do  but  little  to  hold  the 
threatened  conflict  within  nar- 
row limits.  Fearing  lest 
either  Greece  or  Turkey  should 
declare  Avar,  or  that  a  state  of 
actual  Avar  should  arise  any  day 
through  an  accidental  collision 
of  the  froAvning  forces,  the 
poAvers  redoubled  their  notes 
of  protest  to  both,  pledging 
themselves  to  prevent  any  ad- 
vantage from  being  retained 
by  the  aggressor. 

In  view  of  the  excitement 
Avhich  the  blockade  of  Crete 
had  aroused  in  Greece,  iden- 
tical notes  of  warning  were  de- 
livered by  the  representatives  of  the  poAvers  to  the  Greek 
foreign  minister  on  April  5.  Even  this  formal  notifica- 
tion had  no  appreciable  effect  on  the  people  or  the  gov- 
ernment :  the  comment  of  the  ncAvspapers  on  it  was  that 
it  really  had  no  practical  bearing  on  the  issues  involved, 
since  Greece  well  knew  that  the  agreement  of  the  poAvers 
was  only  factitious.  This  Avas  the  European  concert  as 
seen  from  Athens.  What  was  the  vicAv  from  Constanti- 
nople, is  not  known :  the  line  of  expression  which  the 
sultan  chose  and  steadily  kept  Avas  one  of  utmost  confi- 
dence that  the  powers  fully  appreciate  the  justiced  of  the 
Turkish  cause  and  the  rectitude  of  his  intentions.  All 
his  utterances  were  framed  to  give  a  tone  the  extreme 
opposite  of  that  Avhich  sounded  from  Greece,  where  the 
populace  were  howling  with  threats  to  dethrone  their  king 
if  declaration  of  war  against  Turkey  were  much  longer 
delayed,  while  the  government  Avas  either  complaining 
against  a  great  unfriendly  Europe,  or  was  shoAving  its 
real  conviction  that  the  concert  of  poAvers  was  a  mere 
diplomatic  show  sure  to  vanish  at  the  first  real  Moslem 
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invasion  of  Christian  soil.  The  meekness  of  the  Porte 
in  its  submission  to  the  will  of  Europe — a  shining  exam- 
ple for  Christian  rulers — was  shown  in  its  circular  early 
in  April  to  its  representatives  at  foreign  courts,  stating 
that  since  the  concentration  of  Hellenic  troops  in  Thes- 
saly  was  liable  to  give  cause  for  apprehending  a  conflict, 
the  powers  were  urged  to  hasten  a  settlement  of  the  busi- 
ness or  else  to  allow  the  Porte  liberty  of  action.  Mean- 
while, night  and  day,  the  Turk  was  hurrying  whole  divi- 
sions to  the  border,  occupying  and  fortifying  the  moun- 
tain passes,  and  crouching  for  a  spring  upon  his  prey. 

A  popular  sympathy  with  Greece  still  found  utter- 
ance in  the  British  press  and  parliament,  but  almost  en- 
tirely tlirough  the  radicals  and  a  section  of  the  liberal 
party:  it  was  ineffective  because  it  was  unable  to  point 
out  any  practicable  line  of  intervention  except  by 
straightway  ending  the  Turkish  empire — a  remedy  whose 
attempt  was  seen,  by  considerations  not  only  military  and 
financial  but  also  humane,  to  be  worse  than  the  case 
which  it  sought  to  mend :  it  would  be  the  opening  of  a 
European  war.  France  showed  similar  sympathy  in 
mucli  less  degree ;  Italy,  still  less.  It  was  evident  that 
this  was  not  a  day  of  crusades.  It  was  e\^ident  to  nearly 
all  the  world  excepting  the  people  of  Greece,  that  if 
Greece  attacked  Turkey,  forcing  the  crisis  at  this  junc- 
ture, it  would  practically  be  attacking  all  Europe  as  far 
as  it  involved  any  serious  repression  of  the  dark  and  dis- 
mal anachronism  on  the  Bosphorus. 

Whether  the  Greek  government  saw  this,  but  felt  the 
popular  compulsion  to  choose  either  war  with  Turkey  or 
an  instant  overthrow  of  the  throne,  is  a  question.  There 
is  no  question,  however,  that,  with  whatever  wisdom  or 
lack  of  it  Greece  chose  her  course,  the  little  kingdom 
saw  correctly  on  two  points:  Crete  would,  as  a  result, 
be  finally  freed  from  the  suffocating  Turkish  rule,  even 
though  retained  nominally  in  the  empire;  also,  the 
Christian  powers  would  not  suffer  Greece,  even  in  defeat, 
to  be  wiped  off  the  map  of  Europe  by  the  Moslem  despot- 
ism, nor  even  to  be  despoiled  of  any  large  portion  of  her 
small  territory.  The  Greeks,  thus  reckoning  in  some- 
thing of  the  old  Hellenic  pride  and  lightness  of  heart, 
overrated  their  own  military  resources  and  prowess, 
while  greatly  underrating  their  foes,  who  if  not  the  best' 
are  perhaps  the  most  dangerous  fighters  in  Europe, 
fighting  not  as  men  of  courage  but  as  madmen,  as  fanat- 
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ics  who  would  as  soon  die  in  battle  against  the  infidel 
as  live,  since  such  death  is  the  instant  gate  to  paradise. 
G-reece,  though  holding  itself  back  from  declaring  the 
war  which  Europe  had  forbidden,  watched  hopefully  for 
events  that  should  bring  the  war  to  declare  itself. 

One  cause  of  their  hope  was  in  their  navy,  im- 
mensely superior  to  the  few  antiquated  ships  which  the 
Turks  had  for  years  ignobly  kept  rusting  and  decaying 
under  the  guns  of  their  forts.  The  sultan  was  much 
more  fearful  of  his  own  navy  than  of  the  navy  of  any 
alien  power,  for  he  could  always  play  the  powers  off  one 
against  another.  He  had  kept  it  weak  and  worthless, 
seeing  in  its  officers  a  possible  nucleus  of  organized  revo- 
lution, and  knowing  how  easily  any  day  its  guns  might 
be  trained  on  his  palace  and  his  capital.  Hence  the 
Greeks  confidently  expected  great  things  from  their  own 
few  yet  formidable  ships;  and  in  other  countries  their 
expectation  was  not  counted  entirely  unreasonable.  It 
was  pointed  out  that  though  their  iron-clads  could  not 
force  the  Dardanelles  with  their  miles  of  shore  batteries 
and  take  the  Turkish  capital,  they  could  capture  the 
Turkish  islands  and  perhaps  Salonica  aiid  other  towns  on 
that  eastern  gulf,  and  cut  the  railway  which  there  skirts 
the  sea  and  forms  the  chief  line  of  transport  for  supplies 
to  the  Turkish  forces  in  Macedonia  and  Epirus. 

Greece  and  Turkey  at  War. — By  skilful  manage- 
ment, or,  as  some  will  say,  by  a  favoring  chance,  Greece 
was  soon  enabled  to  show  Turkey  to  the  world  in  the  at- 
titude of  the  party  first  declaring  war. 

Greece  had  done  acts  of  war  in  Crete,  a  Turkish  possession,  but 
had  labelled  her  action  there  as  a  restoration  of  order,  like  an  inter- 
ference for  quelling  law-breakers  who  were  committing  violent 
crimes  in  a  friend's  house.  The  powers,  while  quite  ready  to  allow 
this  or  any  other  denial  of  a  state  of  war  to  stand  uncontradicted,  had 
hastened  to  send  in  their  fleets  to  relieve  Greece  as  soon  as  possible  from 
such  peacemaking.  They  had  even  blockaded  the  island,  and  had 
declared  their  intention  to  blockade  the  gulf  of  Athens  itself,  lest 
Greek  citizens  might  further  trouble  themselves  to  regulate  affairs  in 
Crete.  All  this  shows  a  hard- worked,  thinly  veiled  diplomacy,  six 
nervously  anxious  powers,  a  meek  but  watchful  sultan,  and  an  auda- 
cious Greece — the  whole  a  grand  international  dramatic  performance, 
laboriously  studied  and  with  a  stage  completely  set,  but  with  a  plot 
revealing  itself  at  the  start.  Greece  behaved  very  properly  with  her 
army;  bat  on  April  9  all  was  thrown  into  confusion  by  1,500  (some 
say  3,000)  "Greek  irregulars" — brigands  who  had  long  been  known 
as  in  process  of  military  organization  and  equipment  by  the  ''Ethnike 
Hetairia"  or  National  League.  They  crossed  the  frontier  near 
G  re  vena,    and  soon   came  into  conflict  with  the  Turkish  outposts. 
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Within  three  days  several  other  bands  entered  Macedonia  and  Epirus 
at  various  points.  With  the  Greeks  were  a  large  number  of  Italian 
volunteers.  The  invaders — they  were  called  "insurgents" — were 
commanded  by  three  ex-officers  of  the  Greek  army.  Their  purpose 
was  to  push  northward  to  the  Turkish  rear,  to  cut  Edhem  Pasha's 
communications,  and  to  call  forth  a  rising  of  the  people  in  Macedonia, 
Epirus,  and  possibly  Thrace,  which  should  free  those  provinces  from 
the  Turkish  tyranny,  while  relieving  Greece  from  threatened  inva- 
sion. They  soon  captured  some  minor  Turkish  posts;  and  such 
incursions  the  Porte  nat- 
urally charged  to  the  al- 
lowance, if  not  to  the  ac- 
tual furtherance,  of  the 
Greek  government:  this 
charge  was  strenuously 
denied,  but  Turkey  sent 
a  strong  protest  to  the 
powers.  In  a  few  days 
the  invaders  had  been  dis- 
persed— some  having  been 
captured  or  killed,  the  re- 
mainder retreating  across 
the  border.  But  their 
work  was  not  to  be  with- 
out large  result. 

In  Constantinople,  at 
the  Yildiz  Kiosk,  April  17, 
the  council  of  ministers 
declared,  in  view  of  these 
incursions,  that  a  state  of 
war  with  Greece  existed. 
A  circular  sent  to  the 
Turkish  representatives 
abroad  set  forth  the  inva- 
sions  of  the  previous 
week,  and  declared  that 
in  the  latest  invasion  the 
Greek  regulars  had  taken 
part  and  thus  established 
a  state  of  war.  It  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  the 
powers  would  observe  that  on  Greece  rested  the  entire  responsi- 
bility; disclaimed  all  purpose  of  conquest;  and  in  fresh  evidence 
of  pacific  sentiments  offered  to  retire  the  Turkish  troops  from 
the  frontier  if  Greece  would  retire  her  forces  thence  and  from 
Crete.  On  that  evening  occurred  the  first  engagement  between 
regulars,  a  battle  between  small  forces  at  Nezeros.  Greece  had 
succeeded  in  making  Turkey  technically  the  aggressor,  and  had 
secured  for  her  own  side  a  defensive  campaign.  In  these  circum- 
stances Greece  was  not  making  war  on  the  powers ;  moreover,  by 
international  law,  the  allied  blockade  and  similar  measures  of  force 
lapsed  immediately  on  a  declaration  of  war. 

Meantime,  in  Crete,  no  longer  the  scene  of  central  interest,  there 
had  been  the  pillaging  and  random  fighting  so  recurrent  there.' 
Additional  British,  French,  and  Russian  troops  had  been  landed: 
Germany   had  held  somewhat   aloof,   having  earlier  advised  more 
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prompt  and  stringent  dealing  with  Greece.  There  had  been  some 
fruitless  semi-official  negotiation  between  Turkey  and  Greece  regard- 
ing the  island.  The  Porte  had  lodged  with  the  various  powers  a 
demand  for  its  evacuation  by  Greek  troops,  a  protest  against  an 
appointment  of  a  governor  by  the  powers,  also  a  protest  against 
disarming  the  Mohammedan  Cretans  while  leaving  the  Christians 
their  arms. 

In  the  new  turn  of  aiTairs  the  powers  found  themselves  balked  in 
their  plan,  but  with  their  concert  still  unbroken.     That  the  latter 

feature  should  continue  to  pledge  Eu- 
rope against  any  extension  of  Hellenic 
territory  by  force,  was  a  disappoint- 
ment to  Greece.  The  government, 
the  legislature,  and  the  people  of  the 
little  kingdom — still  clinging  to  the 
theory  that  Europe  would  finally  pre- 
vent any  great  damage  to  it  by  the 
Moslem  power,  and  probably  still 
cherishing  their  early  hopes  of  a  help- 
ful rising  in  Macedonia  and  of  a  war- 
like movement  in  the  Balkan  states 
against  their  ancient  oppressor  on  the 
Bosphorus — kept  their  self-confidence, 
and  greeted  with  wild  cheers  Premier 
Delyannis's  announcement  in  the 
chambers  that  the  war  had  actually 
begun.  To  the  Turkish  charge  that 
the  Greek  troops  had  committed  the 
first  acts  of  war,  the  government  re- 
plied by  a  note  pointing  out  various 
facts  to  prove  that  at  two  points  on  the  frontier,  and  at  Prevesa  on 
the  bay  of  Arta,  the  Turkish  forces  had  opened  the  war. 

Progress  of  the  Campaign. — Immediately  v/ar  began.  The  first 
great  struggle  was  on  April  17-19  for  the  possession  of  Milouna  pass 
in  the  Olympian  range  near  Tyrnavo — a  gateway  to  the  great  Thessa^ 
lian  plain. 

It  is  necessary  to  interrupt  this  record  to  say  that  as  to  this  battle  and 
nearly  all  the  military  movements  in  this  war,  accuracy  in  details  is  not  yet 
attainable;  events  can  be  traced  only  in  general  lines,  as  those  lines  receive 
illumination  from  their  respective  results.  The  hasty  dispatches  from  com- 
manders in  the  field,  Turks  and  Greeks  alike,  show  either  a  hope  or  a  boast 
outrunning!:  the  facts.  The  letters  sent  from  the  Greek  frontier  by  the  war 
correspondents  of  ^reat  newspapers  showed  not  only  literary  skill,  but  also 
remarkable  enterprise,  with  an  endurance  of  hardship  and  a  brave  fronting  of 
danger  which  would  do  honor  to  any  soldier.  But,  written  necessarily  at  a 
dash  and  amid  wild  excitement  and  confusion,  and  for  a  public  that  looks  to  a 
war  to  furnish  it  every  morning  a  scene  of  dramatic  interest,  those  letters 
were  notable  less  for  precision  in  reporting  facts  than  for  picturesque  and 
vivid  wording. 

At  Milouna  pass,  we  are  informed,  "the  Turks  fought  like  lions" 
— another  correspondent  says  "like  devils;"  and,  later,  after  "thirty- 
six  hours  without  food  or  drink"  "charged  with  the  bayonet  with 
splendid  dash,"  assaulting  "the  blockhouse  which  was  held  by  the 
Greeks  with  magnificent  courage,"  in-  which  last  desperate  and 
tremendous  assault  "the  Turks  had  16  men  killed  and  17  wounded." 
While  the  bloodshed  fortunately  falls  far  below  the  usual  oriental 
standard,  the  style  of  this  specimen  report  rises  fully  to  it.  Without 
attempting  comments  on  manoeuvres  thus  recounted — each  side  sending 
early  tidings  claiming  a  complete  victory — we  may  say  that  in  three 
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days  of  severe  fighting,  the  Turks  evidently  in  greatly  heavier  force 
gradually  won  their  way  through  this  important  pass  till  they  had 
dislodged  the  Greeks  from  all  but  the  last  height  commanding  Ty  rnavo. 
A  few  days  later  the  place  with  large  military  supplies  fell  into  their 
hands.  The  total  of  troops  engaged  on  both  sides  is  estimated  at 
50,000.     The  Greek  loss  was  much  the  larger. 

Tyrnavo,  a  city  of  about  5,300  inhabitants,  is  eleven  miles  north 
of  Larissa,  where  were  the  Greek  headquarters,  with  Crown  Prince 
Constantine  in  supreme  command.  Not  far  to  the  northwest  of  it  is 
the  pass  of  Reveni,  through  which  Ed- 
hem  Pasha  planned  to  force  his  way  to 
the  great  plain  south  of  Larissa,  thus 
cutting  ofE  the  retreat  of  the  main  Greek 
army  and  compelling  its  surrender. 
This  plan  was  defeated.  Greek  forces, 
withdrawn  from  Tyrnavo,  made  junc- 
tion with  those  holding  the  Reveni  pass, 
and  the  Turks  were  turned  back;  while 
20,000  Greek  troops,  after  a  fierce  con- 
flict, made  a  stand  near  Damasi  at  the 
Turkish  end  of  the  pass.  Reports  from 
Athens  to  the  London  Times  speak  of 
the  Turkish  attack  at  Reveni  on  April 
19  as  comprising  seven  unsuccessful  as 
saults,  Edhem  Pasha  commanding  in; 
person.  For  several  successive  days  to ' 
April  23  there  are  accounts  of  confused 
fighting  and  heavy  Greek  loss  at  va- 
rious points  in  this  vicinity — Mati,  near 
the  mouth  of  Milouna  pass,  being  the 
scene  of  an  important  pitched  battle. 
The  conflict  itself  was  at  first  reported 
to  have  been  indecisive,  but  it  had  grave  sequence;  the  Greek  troops, 
under  continuous  strain  and  loss,  and  fronting  forces  greatly  superior, 
began  to  show  signs  of  dangerous  weakening.  Crown  Prince  Con- 
stantine found  it  necessary  instantly  and  in  haste  to  abandon  Tyrnavo, 
and  to  evacuate  Larissa  on  April  24,  removing  his  headquarters  twenty- 
four  miles  southward  to  Pharsalos.  He  sent  telegrams  to  Athens  urging 
a  demand  for  reinforcements;  and  the  government  called  out  the  last 
line  of  Greek  reserves. 

Later  tidings  concerning  the  retreat  of  the  Greeks  to  Larissa 
showed  that — whether  through  misunderstanding  of  orders,  or  in- 
efficient generalship,  or  a  frenzied  fright  and  flight  of  the  population, 
which  blocked  the  roads  that  night  with  a  crowd  of  fugitives  and 
their  household  goods — the  retreat  from  Tyrnavo  in  utter  darkness 
soon  became  a  rout  in  panic  and  helpless  confusion.  The  next  day 
(April  24)  the  retreat  of  the  whole  army  from  Larissa  southward  to 
Volo  and  Pharsalos  was  accompanied  by  nearly  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  city,  and  was  made  in  such  fear  and  haste  that  immense  quanti- 
ties of  war  material  and  supplies,  together  with  many  guns,  were 
abandoned.  The  newspaper  correspondents  exhausted  adjectives  in 
depicting  the  wild  fright  and  disorganization  of  that  stampede.  On 
April  25  the  Turkish  forces,  reported  to  have  been  quite  unaware  of 
this  sudden  terror  of  their  foes,  occupied  the  Greek  entren-'^ments  at 
Larissa. 

There  were  a  few  gleams  of  Greek  success.     The  western  squad. 
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Ton  in  the  gulf  of  Arta  bombarded  Prevesa  and  other  fortified  towns; 
while  Colonel  Manos,  with  an  army  doubtfully  reported  at  25,000 
men,  which  had  entered  Epirus,  captured  a  number  of  Turkish  vil- 
lages, and  was  advancing  on  the  important  city  of  Janina.  Some 
good  work  also  had  been  done  by  the  eastern  squadron  at  Katrina  on 
the  gulf  of  Salonica,  where,  after  the  small  Turkish  guard  had  been 
driven  away  by  bombardment,  great  quantities  of  supplies  for  Edhem 
Pasha's  army,  had  been  captured  by  a  detachment  landed  from  the 
fleet.  It  was  also  reported  that  two  tunnels  and  a  bridge  on  his  rail- 
way line  of  supplies  had 
been  blown  up.  Edhem 
Pasha,  not  characterized 
in  his  previous  career  by 
caution  so  much  as  by 
promptness  in  pushing  a 
campaign,  had  for  reasons 
military  or  diplomatic 
thus  far  pursued  a  cau- 
tious policy;  and  on  April 
21  it  was  reported  from 
Constantinople  that  he 
had  called  for  reinforce- 
ments, whereupon  the 
Porte  had  ordered  out  50,- 
000  men  of  the  reserve. 
This  might  show  some 
Turkish  feeling  of  weak- 
ness. Another  signal  of 
hope  for  Greece  was  in 
the  sudden  action  of  Bul- 
garia— no  special  friend 
indeed  of  Greece,  but  act- 
ing in  her  own  interests — 
in  choosing  this  time  for 
presenting  to  the  Porte  a 
refusal  of  some  demands, 
adding  for  her  own  part 
demands  for  some  long 
desired  changes  in  her  in- 
ternal administration,  ac- 
companying all  with  a 
notification  that  unless 
Bulgaria  would  begin  to 
to  have  caused 
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Turkey  made  the  concessions  required 
mobilize  her  army  within  the  week.  This  is  known 
some  very  serious  consideration  at  the  sultan's  palace,  as  possibly 
making  necessary  the  withdrawal  of  a  heavy  force  from  the  Greek 
frontier;  yet  the  Turk  found  his  Christian  alliance  useful,  as  often 
before.  To  Bulgaria's  ultimatum,  his  cool  reply  was  that  the  mo- 
ment was  inopportune  for  insisting  on  the  action  desired,  but  that 
the  matter  would  have  attention  in  due  time,  significantly  adding 
that  the  mobilization  of  the  Bulgarian  army  would  merely  decide 
Russia  against  giving  any  support  to  the  Bulgarian  request.  The 
sultan  knows  how  to  play  one  power  against  another  in  his  game. 
Bulgaria  saw  reason  to  allow  her  demand  to  wait. 

Three  days  after  the  evacuation  of  Larissa,  the  early  Greek  success 
at  the  west  in  the  invasion  of  Epirus  was  turned  to  disaster.    On  April 
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27,  Colonel  Manos  reported  a  continued  Greek  advance  toward  Janina 
and  large  captures  of  ammunition.  In  the  evening  the  advance  was 
ordered  to  be  suspended,  and  the  Turkish  forces  immediately  assumed 
the  offensive.  The  occasion  for  this  sudden  change  is  not  known. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  the  disasters  in  Thessaly  made  it  seem 
necessary  to  strengthen  the  hard-pressed  army,  thereby  withdrawing 
troops  from  all  other  quarters;  also  that  the  army  in  Eplrus  was  seen 
to  be  in  danger  of  being  cut  off  by  a  large  Turkish  force  thrown  into 
their  rear. 

At  this  time  there  was  some  discussion  of  an  attempt  by  the  Greek 
ships  to  pass  the  Dardanelles,  as  it  was  evident  that  even  if  only  two 
of  the  Greek  ironclads  reached  Constantinople — all  their  other  ships 
being  sunk  by  the  batteries  along  the  straits — the  Turkish  navy  could 
offer  no  resistance,  and  the  city  must  surrender.  It  was  soon  remem- 
bered that  a  barely  possible  passing  of  the  fortifications  with  their 
900  guns  was  after  all  of  little  moment,  inasmuch  as  the  Turkish 
capital  was  really  held  by  the  European  powers,  whose  fleets  would 
appear  before  it  as  soon  as  could  the  Greek  squadron. 

From  Constantinople  on  April  33  came  the  surprising  announce- 
ment that  Osman  Pasha,  the  hero  of  Plevna,  had  been  appointed  to 
command  the  Turkish  army  in  the  place  of  Edhem  Pasha.  One  of 
the  moods  familiar  in  Turkish  administration  thus  received  fresh 
illustration  so  far  as  the  facts  in  this  case  have  appeared.  Edhem 
Pasha — who  seems  to  have  been  in  some  way  associated  in  the  sultan's 
mind  with  Izzet  Bey,  a  court  favorite  suddenly  dismissed  from  his 
place  near  the  sovereign, — was  held  responsible  for  supposed  ill-suc- 
cess in  Thessaly,  and  was  displaced  by  a  hasty  decree  appointing  in 
his  stead  Osnian  Pasha,  one  of  the  greatest  generals  in  Europe.  Next 
day  the  sultan's  mood  was  changed  by  a  denial  of  the  ill-success;  and 
Osman's  appointment  was  changed  to  that  of  inspector  of  the  army. 
Next  day  a  new  mood  of  considerateness  for  Edhem  so  prevailed  that 
Osman,  who  had  started  for  the  front,  was  overtaken  by  an  order  of 
recall.  Reaching  Salonica  on  his  return,  he  received  a  new  order  to 
reuiain  there. 

Political  Crisis  in  Greece. — Tlie  Greek  retreat  from 
Larissa  to  Pharsalos  occurred  one  week  after  the  declara- 
tion of  war.  It  was  a  fearful  humiliation,  a  rude  awak- 
ening from  a  brief  dream  of  glory  and  conquest.  One 
week  had  shown  that  the  Greek  cause  was  hopeless  in 
its  military  aspect,  and  that,  if  the  existence  of  tlie  king- 
dom depended  on  its  success  in  the  field  of  war,  it  was 
likely  to  disappear  from  the  map  of  Europe  witliin  a 
month.  Indeed,  the  case  had  practically  been  decided 
in  the  first  three  days  by  the  loss  of  Milouna  pass,  which 
left  on  the  road  to  Athens  no  position  defensible  in 
modern  warfare  against  a  superior  force.  The  great 
plain  of  Thessaly  could  be  swept  by  cavalry  without 
check.  Pharsalia,  Marathon,  Thermopyla3  —  immortal 
names  that  stand  as  symbols  of  the  Greek  valor  that 
guarded  Athens  in  days  of  old  when  battle  was  hand  to 
hand   with   sword   and  shield — would  give  no  pause  to 
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Krupp  artillery  raining  shot  and  shell  from  miles  away. 
When  the  knowledge  of  the  peril  reached  the  capital,  the 
city  was  wild  with  rage  in  extreme  reaction  from  the  en- 
thusiastic and  boastful  elation  of  a  week  before.  The 
generals  were  declared  incompetent  or  cowardly,  or  even 
traitorous;  the  ministry  were  denounced;  a  muttering 
mob  surged  round  the  royal  palace ;  and  the  political  op- 
position, patriotically  joining  hitherto  in  furthering  a 
war  policy,  instantly  reappeared  in  full  strength  and  with 
fierce  criticism.  The  ministry,  on  the  evening  of  April 
20,  announced  the  recall  of  all  the  officers  on  Prince 
Oonstantine's  general  staff,  and  the  apj^ointment  of  Gen- 
eral Smolenski  as  chief  of  staff.  The  leader  of  the  largest 
group  of  the  opposition,  Demetrius  Ralli,  openly  de- 
nounced in  unsparing  terms  the  conduct  of  Constantine 
and  his  officers,  charging  the  military  failure  entirely  to 
their  incapacity  and  cowardice,  which,  from  the  begin- 
ning, he  said,  had  merely  sought  the  readiest  way  for  the 
army's  retreat.  His  utterances  conveyed  a  veiled  liint  of 
a  possible  popular  revolution;  and  this  hint  found  echoes 
in  some  of  the  tumultuous  assemblages  in  the  streets, 
which  openly  called  for  deposition  of  the  king  and  proc- 
lamation of  a  republic.  On  April  27,  the  cabinet  and 
the  chief  opposition  leaders  were  called  to  the  palace  in 
conference  with  King  George;  and  the  result,  though 
delayed  for  a  few  hours,  was  the  resignation  of  Premier 
Delyannis  and  his  cabinet,  and  a  call  of  the  legislative 
assembly  to  meet  immediately  in  extraordinary  session. 
There  were  threats  of  the  king's  assassination,  and  re- 
ports that  preparations  were  being  made  for  a  possible 
sudden  departure  of  the  royal  family  on  a  European  ship 
of  war. 

The  fall  of  the  premier,  Delyannis,  is  notable.  It  is 
his  third  experience  of  the  kind,  and  probably  will  be  his 
last. .  A  large  part  of  his  life  of  seventy-one  years  has  been 
passed  in  official  tenure  of  various  grades.  He  seems  to  have 
deemed  his  services  indispensable  to  Greece,  as  in  this 
crisis  he  refused  to  resign  on  the  king's  request,  though 
expressing  his  entire  readiness  to  countersign  the  royal 
decree  dismissing  him.  He  has  since  published  a  state- 
ment that  the  war  with  Turkey  was  not  favored  by  him, 
but  was  accepted  in  deference  to  the  national  will,  and 
that  his  policy  was  to  abandon  Crete  and  to  demand 
from  Europe  the  rectification  of  the  northern  frontier  as 
promised  in  the  Berlin  treaty.     This  might  have  proved 
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a  good  policy:  who  knows?  His  announcement  of  it 
comes  late ;  had  he  announced  it  before  the  war,  and 
fortified  the  announcement  by  offering  his  resignation, 
he  would  not  now  be  chargeable  with  complicity  in  a 
policy  of  disaster  nor  with  an  attempt  to  cast  the  blame 
of  it  on  others. 
'  The  new  Greek  ministry  took  office  on  April  30.     . 

The  president  of  the  council,  De- 
metrius Ralli,  is  fifty  years  of  age, 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  lawyers 
in  Greece  and  a  popular  orator.  His 
service  in  parliament  has  continued  more 
than  twenty  years.  He  is  noted  for 
courage  and  frankness;  and  his  un- 
flinching criticism  of  the  army  adminis- 
tration seven  years  ago,  with  his  oppo- 
sition, to  interference  by  the  king  in  the 
internal  government  of  the  country, 
long  since  brought  on  him  the  royal  an  '' 
tipathy.  The  king's  final  assent  to  sum  , 
mon  him  as  premier — even  after  Ralli's 
blunt  language  at  the  palace  conference 
— shows  the  critical  condition  of  the 
throne  and  the  nation.  Ralli  required 
"an  absolutely  free  hand,"  refusing  or- 
ders from  Icing  or  parliament,  to  which 
large  demand  he  joined  a  large  program 
— proposing  to  reorganize  the  army, 
"  whose  recuperative  forces  are  practically  inexhaustible,"  to  re-es 
tablish  order,  and  to  effect  "a  satisfactory  solution  "  of  the  foreign 
relations  of  the  kingdom. 

The  new  cabinet  was  said  to  comprise  several  men  of  tried  saga- 
city and  force;  but,  even  if  their  efficiency  and  discretion  equalled 
the  premier's  patriotic  ambition,  the  situation  could  hardly  be  deemed 
tractable  in  their  hands.  The  general  impression  was  evident  in  Eu- 
rope that  the  decision  of  all  the  important  issues  waits  on  the  action 
of  the  powers.  To  a  correspondent  of  the  Associated  Press,  the  new 
ipinister  of  foreign  affairs,  Skouloudis,  said: 

"If  Greek  honor  can  be  retrieved  by  continuing?  the  strujcrgle,  the  govern- 
THent  will  pi'osecute  the  campaign  with  unabated  energy.  If,  on  the  other 
Jiand,  the  (condition  of  the  army  would  render  furtlier  fighting  inadvisable,  the 
cabinet  will  nudoubtedly  refuse  to  *  *  *  persist  in  a  foolhardy  war.  The  new 
cabinet  *  *  *  jg  prepared  to  demand  a  rectification  of  the  frontier  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Berlin,  and  to  recall  Colonel  Vassos 
from  Crete  the  moment  the  powers  nave  guaranteed  autonomy  after  the  de- 
parture of  the  Turks." 

For  several  days  near  the  end  of  April  and  in  the  beginning  of 
May,  there  was  fighting  at  and  near  Velestino.  The  bloodiest  battle 
was  on  April  30,  when  a  Turkish  attack  by  14,000  troops  on  strong 
positions  held  by  General  Smolensk!  with  about  12,000  was  repulsed 
with  heavy  loss.  In  an  engagement  on  May  2  the  Turks  again  failed 
to  drive  the  Greeks  from  their  entrenchments — the  Greeks  being  re- 
inforced from  the  main  army  at  Pharsalos:  on  this  occasion  the  con- 
flict seems  to  have  been  less  severe.  The  aim  of  the  Turks  was  to 
cut  the  railway  between  the  seaport,  Volo,  where  a  Greek  squadron 
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lay,  and  Pharsalos.  On  May  5  the  attack  was  renewed  nearer  Phar- 
salos;  and,  though  the  fighting  was  not  decisive,  the  Greeks  were 
outnumbered  (about  23,000  against  50,000)  and  could  not  hold  all 
their  positions.  At  an  all-night  cabinet  meeting  in  Athens  on  May  3, 
after  the  return  of  two  ministers  who  had  been  sent  to  Pharsalos  to 
ascertain  the  condition  of  the  army,  it  had  been  resolved  to  continue 
the  war.  The  army  was  reported  to  have  been  considerably  rein- 
forced, and  its  spirit  greatly  improved  by  its  temporarily  successful 
stand  at  Velestino.  The  recall  of  Colonel  Vassos  from  Crete  was  de- 
cided on,  with  his  appointment  to  command  the  troops  on  the  Epirus 
frontier.  This  decision  to  continue  the  war,  however,  may  have  been 
intended  merely  to  quiet  the  Athenian  populace  with  a  show  of  cour- 
ageous determination  as  a  preliminary  to  asking  an  armistice  or  ap- 
plying for  the  intervention  of  the  powers.  For,  whatever  repulses 
the  Turks  may  have  met  in  their  attempts  with  a  limited  force  on 
Velestino,  the  whole  effect  was  to  show  that  whenever  they  chose  to 
throw  in  a  sufficient  force  they  could  cut  the  Greek  line  between  Volo 
and  Pharsalos,  outflank  the  main  Greek  army,  and  soon  proceed  to 
cut  off  its  retreat  and  compel  its  surrender.  Consequently,  on  the 
evening  of  May  5,  Prince  Constantine's  army  evacuated  Pharsalos, 
and  retired  upon  Domoko,  about  thirteen  miles  south,  while  Volo 
was  practically  abandoned  by  General  Smolenski,  who,  after  his  re- 
pulse of  the  Turks,  joined  his  force  with  the  army  under  Constan- 
tine.  The  Greek  squadron  in  the  bay  at  Volo  had  not  been  called  to 
fire  a  gun  in  defense  of  that  city.  Its  admiral  reported  that  he  had 
accepted  the  terms  arranged  by  the  British  and  French  consuls  there 
with  the  commanders  of  the  European  warships,  in  conference  with 
Edheni  Pasha,  to  the  effect  that  the  inhabitants  and  property  of  the 
city  which  the  Greek  troops  had  abandoned  should  be  respected  by 
the  Turkish  commander  if  the  Greek  squadron  would  refrain  from 
hostilities  and  retire  beyond  range.  Meanwhile,  in  the  last  days  of 
^  April,  the  third  Greek  incursion  into  Epirus,  which  had  begun  with 
successful  advance,  was  menaced  by  a  convergent  Turkish  attack 
which  compelled  its  retreat  across  the  border. 

Thus,  within  less  than  three  weeks  from  the  declaration  of  war, 
the  Greek  army  had  collapsed,  the  soldiers  were  discouraged,  the 
Greek  navy  had  proved  useless,  the  treasury  was  empty,  and  the  road 
to  Athens  lay  open  to  the  enemy.  The  opinion  of  military  critics 
tends  to  ascribe  the  almost  continuous  reverse  in  the  field  not  so  much 
to  the  inferior  soldierly  qualities  and  capacities  of  the  Greeks  as  to 
various  other  causes:  first,  to  the  surprising  incompleteness  in  the 
preparation  of  military  supplies  and  in  equipment,  chargeable  to  an 
almost  incredible  administrative  ignorance  or  neglect;  then  to  the  in- 
feriority of  the  Greek  rifles  and  artillery  in  accuracy  and  range  of 
fire;  then,  to  the  lack  of  discipline,  rendering  the  army  incoherent 
and  devoid  of  that  consciousness  of  united  strength  which  keeps 
troops  from  losing  their  spirit  under  a  merely  partial  reverse;  then, 
to  incapacity  in  generalship — planning  the  campaign  to  cover  too 
large  a  territory  with  too  thin  a  line.  Points  of  this  sort  must  be 
left  to  the  decision  of  experts  and  to  a  day  when  trustworthy  reports 
are  accessible.  Three  things  are  now  plain  even  to  the  common  ob- 
server: first — the  Greeks  were  so  largely  outnumbered  that  their  case 
from  the  start  was  hopeless  unless  all  their  plans,  supplies,  weapons, 
troops,  strategy,  and  generalship  were  without  fault;  they  could  not 
afford  a  serious  mistake  at  any  time;  secondly — their  officers  had  had 
almost  no  military  experience  except  in  guerrilla  fighting;  thirdly— 
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while  the  Turkish  soldier  went  into  action  as  a  fatalist  and  a  fanatic, 
serving  God  by  exterminating  the  unbelievers,  the  Greek  went  in 
gaily  and  with  an  overweening  sense  of  his  own  national  importance 
and  military  superiority. 

The  Attitude  of  the  Powers.  —  On    May  8,   the 

Greek  government  informed  the  representatives  of  the 
powers  that  the  recall  of  Colonel  Vassos  and  other  officers 
from  Crete  was  to  be 
follov/ed  by  the  grad- 
ual withdrawal  of  the 
Greek  troops  thence. 
This  showed  a  ten- 
dency to  yield  to  the 
advice  of  the  powers, 
and  has  been  consid- 
ered as  the  accept- 
ance of  the  first  con- 
dition for  peace:  it 
was  accompanied  b  y 
reports,  probably  pre- 
mature, that  negotia- 
tions had  begun  with 
a  view  to  an  armistice 
of  a  fortnight,  and 
that  the  ambassadors 
at  Constantinople 
were  in  conference 
concerning  mediation 
to  end  the  war.  Mean- 
while the  Turkish  ad- 
vance toward  Do- 
moko  was  steadily 
though  not  rapidly 
proceeding.  The  movements  of  the  Greek  army  were  of 
no  special  significance,  beyond  the  strengthening  of 
their  entrenchments  on  Domoko's  precipitous  hill  1,400 
feet  high.  The  desperate  condition  of  Greece,  and 
the  international  interest  in  the  issues  involved,  made 
the  public  mind  receptive  of  a  great  variety  of  rumors 
— frequently  labelled  semi-official  reports — whose  veri- 
fication mostly  was  and  still  is  impossible.  They  form 
a  large  mass  in  the  correspondence  of  the  press,  but 
have  little  space  in  a  summary  of  events.  Dispatches 
between  European  cabinets  and  conferences  of  am- 
bassadors  were   frequent,   but  evidently   tentative   and 
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very  guarded  in  tone,  lest  disharmony  should  mar  the 
precious  concert — the  chief  exceptions  as  far  as  known 
being  sharp  censure  from  the  German  emperor  for 
Greece,  indicating  a  sentiment  that  she  might  justly 
be  left  to  taste  at  least  something  of  the  fruit  of  her 
own  unreasonable  devices;  also  one  clear  voice  from 
France,  when,  on  or  just  previous  to  April  27,  the  foreign 
minister,  M.  Hanotaux,  urged  the  Turkish  ambassador  to 
advise  the  sultan  to  hold  out  the  olive-branch  to  Greece, 
assuring  him  that  if  the  Turkish  troops  carried  their  in- 
vasion much  further  France  would  be  compelled  to  come 
forward  as  the  defender  of  the  Christian  cause.  The 
sentiment  was  certainly  noble  and  its  expression  refresh- 
ing by  its  directness;  yet  it  is  not  easy  to  see  the 
grounds  on  which  Turkey  was  expected  to  hold  back  her 
armies  while  her  foe,  still  maintaining  a  warlike  front  and 
expressing  no  desire  for  peace,  was  regaining  the  breath 
which  might  enable  her  to  prolong  the  war  and  so  secure 
easier  terms.  The  incident  is  merely  one  more  of  the 
many  illustrations  of  the  absurdity  and  the  ethical  in- 
congruity characterizing  the  whole  European  situation 
out  of  which  this  war  naturally  arose. 

By  all  the  great  powers  except  Germany  the  Greek 
withdrawal  from  Crete  was  deemed  to  remove  the  one 
obstacle  to  European  intervention.  Germany  added  the 
demand  of  a  further  preliminary  from  Greece,  a  formal 
assent  to  the  establishment  of  autonomy  in  Crete.  This 
German  demand  was  considered  essential  doubtless  in 
view  of  Germany's  belief  that  the  Greek  policy  had  long 
been  opposed  to  the  plan  of  the  powers  for  a  Cretan 
autonomy  under  Turkish  suzerainty,  and  had  aimed  in- 
stead at  the  annexation  of  the  island  to  Greece.  Indeed, 
even  within  a  few  days,  the  Cretan  insurgent  leaders,  in 
a  conference  with  the  foreign  admirals  blockading  the 
island,  had  refused  to  lay  down  their  arms  under  Europe's 
pledge  of  autonomy,  saying  that  their  choice  was  annex- 
ation or  death,  inasmuch  as  former  pledges  of  the  powers 
to  relieve  them  from  Turkish  tyranny  had  not  been  ful- 
filled. The  six  powers  saw  no  necessity  for  requiring  such 
a  formal  declaration  from  Greece,  since  she  was  not  a  con- 
tracting party  to  the  Cretan  arrangement,  which  ex- 
clusively concerned  Turkey  and  the  great  powers :  this 
was  the  view  also  of  Greece,  to  whom  such  a  declaration 
would  be  the  abandonment  of  the  claim  to  Crete  which 
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she  had  upheld  ever  since  her  independence  was  gained. 

Undoubtedly  to  this  point  of  difference  may  be  ascribed  in  part 
the  "indefiniteness"  to  which  Lord  Salisbury  referred  on  May  10  in 
his  reply  to  Earl  Kimberley,  liberal  leader  in  the  British  house  of 
lords,  who  had  asked  whether  Greece  had  announced  her  willingness 
to  withdraw  her  troops  from  Crete,  and  whether  she  had  requested 
the  powers  to  mediate  with  Turkey.  The  Marquis  of  Salisbury  an- 
swered that  the  Greek  government  as  a  whole  had  not  asked  for 
mediation,  but  members  of  that  government  expressed  a  desire  for 
mediation.  That  government,  he  added,  does  not  deem  it  consistent 
with  its  position  to  promise  an  immediate  and  definite  withdrawal  of 
its  troops  from  Crete;  but  the  marquis  said  that  he  understood,  un- 
officially, that  it  purposed  to  withdraw  them  in  the  not  distant  future; 
and  he  added,  "I  am  sorry  to  say  that,  as  we  stand  at  present,  I  do 
not  think  this  assurance  is  entirely  satisfactory  to  all  the  powers." 
The  British  government,  he  said,  was  ready  for  any  plan  for  ending 
the  war  acceptable  to  the  others;  but  he  regretted  that  the  Greek 
government  was  more  particular  about  the  forms  of  it  than  was  re- 
quisite. 

Through  all  the  night  following  this  statement  by 
Lord  Salisbury,  the  officials  of  the  Greek  foreign  office  at 
Athens  were  awaiting  the  action  of  the  German  minister, 
who,  toward  morning,  announced  that  he  had  received  in- 
structions to  join  in  the  representations  of  the  powers 
and  in  the  proffer  of  mediation.  At  4:.30  A.  M.  on  May 
11,  the  joint  note  of  the  powers  in  the  form  of  a  proffer 
of  mediation  was  presented  to  the  Greek  foreign  minis- 
ter. The  reply  of  the  Greek  government  conceded  fully 
the  demand  insisted  on  by  Germany.     It  was  as  follows : 

*'  The  royal  government  *  *  *  declares  that  it  will  proceed 
to  recall  the  royal  troops  from  Crete,  adheres  formally  to  autonomy 
for  Crete,  and  confides  the  interests  of  Greece  to  the  hands  of  the 
powers." 

The  representatives  of  the  powers  at  Athens  immedi- 
ately telegraphed  the  Greek  decision  to  the  representa- 
tives of  the  powers  at  Constantinople,  with  the  request 
that  they  obtain  an  armistice  with  a  view  to  arrang- 
ing a  permanent  peace.  Their  collective  memorandum 
seeking  an  armistice  was  presented  to  the  Porte  on  May  12. 

The  air  of  Europe  till  the  end  of  the  quarter  was  full  of 
rumors,  mostly  baseless,  of  independent  action  by  differ- 
ent governments,  favoring  either  Turkey  or  Greece  in 
respect  to  the  terms  on  which  permanent  peace  should 
be  arranged.  Dispatches  were  numerous  also  respecting 
the  exactions  which  Turkey  as  the  victor  would  insist  on 
in  the  contemplated  treaty.  About  the  middle  of  May  a. 
note  labelled  "semi-official"  was  published  in  Paris  stat- 
ing that  the  Ottoman  government,   while   refusing  an 
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armistice  as  affording  the  Greeks  an  opportunity  under 
pretext  of  peace  to  reorganize  their  forces,  was  ready 
for  a  treaty  of  peace,  in  arranging  whose  terms  it  woukl 
keep  its  promise  to  grant  autonomy  to  Crete,  woukl  not 
exact  an  excessive  indemnity,  and  would  require  merely 
a  strategic  rectification  of  the  frontier,  transferring  to 
Turkey  some  mountain  summits  near  Xezeros  on  the  east- 
ern part  of  the  Thessalian  frontier.  Other  statements 
soon  followed  including  terms  far  more  severe — an  in- 
demnity of  $20,000,000,  annulment  of  all  treaties  grant- 
ing unusual  favors  to  Greeks,  cession  of  the  Greek  navy, 
and  transfer  to  the  Turkish  empire  of  nearly  the  whole 
of  Thessaly  which  its  army  had  captured.  It  was  as- 
serted, and  seems  credible,  but  is  not  to  be  asserted  as 
fact,  that  some  severe  terms  were  approved  by  Russia: 
Germany's  approval  of  them  was  scarcely  doubted:  to 
the  other  powers  leniency  was  ascribed.  As  to  the 
sultan,  one  report  was  that  he  was  sorely  embarrassed  by 
vehement  Islamic  protests,  military  and  religious,  against 
any  leniency  to  Greece  as  defrauding  Turkey  of  her 
rights  as  conqueror. 

Meanwhile,  visible  signs  of  peace  were  few.  On  May  10  and 
tbereafter,  Turkish  reinforcements  were  pressing  into  Thessaly;  the 
Ottoman  army  was  closing  in  around  Domoko;  Turkish  governors 
were  appointed  to  administer  Ottoman  law  in  Thessalian  districts; 
and  preparations  were  made  to  harvest  the  crops  in  the  province. 
Meanwhile  Greek  irregulars  were  raiding  the  territory  which  Greece 
had  lost.  Westward  in  Epirus,  on  May  14  and  15,  an  attack  by  15,- 
000  Greeks  opened  a  severe  battle  with  ultimate  Greek  repulse  at 
Griboro;  there  was  an  attack  by  land  and  sea  on  the  Turks  at  Nico- 
polis,  and  a  desperate  conflict  near  Arta.  These  Greek  attacks,  at- 
tributed to  Colonel  Manos's  desire  to  regain  the  army's  lost  prestige, 
complicated  the  situation  as  to  a  proposed  armistice;  but  the  Greek 
premier,  Ralli,  is  reported  to  have  declared  to  the  London  Times  cor- 
respondent that  as  the  powers  chose  to  prevent  Greek  action  in  Crete, 
and  the  Turks  were  preponderant  in  Thessaly,  the  Greeks  must, 
while  war  existed,  strike  in  Epirus  where  they  had  strength.  They 
doubtless  hoped  to  conquer  Turkish  territory  with  which  to  balance 
Turkish  conquests  in  Thessaly  when  the  terms  of  peace  should  be  ar- 
ranged. 

The  Demands  of  Turkey. — The  reply  of  the  Porte  on 
May  16  to  the  request  of  the  powers  for  an  armistice, 
turned  the  tide  of  European  sympathy  toward  Greece. 

The  Porte  declined  an  armistice  until  the  following  principal  con- 
ditions were  accepted:  annexation  of  Thessaly;  an  indemnity  of  £10,- 
000,000  Turkish  ($43,960,000);  abolition  of  the  capitulations,  or  trea- 
ties conferring  privileges  on  Greeks  in  the  Ottoman  empire;  and  a 
treaty  of  extradition  with  Greece.  Should  these  conditions  be  refused, 
the  Turkish  army  would  continue  its  advance. 
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The  feeling  which  these  demands  produced  throughout 
Europe  was  described  as  "resentment  moderated  only  by 
contempt,"  and  the  reply  was  characterized  as  elfrontery. 
Not  in  St.  Petersburg,  not  even  in  Berlin,  where  Greek 
obduracy  and  self-will  had  met  strongest  disfavor,  did  it 
find  any  approval.  The  question  was  raised  whether  tlie 
threat  of  the  "Old  Turk"  war  party  to  dethrone  the 
sultan  if  he  showed  any  leniency,  was  anything  else  than 
a  trick  to  enable  him  to  pose  as  an  unwilling  agent  of  the 
national  fanaticism.  The  annexation  of  Thessaly,  a 
Greek  province  since  1881  (5,073  square  miles;  popula- 
tion in  1889,  344,007),  Avas  at  once  seen  to  be  an  absurd 
demand  on  the  part  of  the  Moslem  power.  The  leading 
newspapers  at  all  the  great  European  capitals  gave  ex- 
pression to  the  sentiment  that  a  slight  strategic  rectifica- 
tion of  the  frontier,  and  a  moderate  indemnity,  were  all 
that  could  be  allowed  to  Turkey. 

Two  days  brought  an  entire  change  of  front  by  the 
sultan.  That  it  was  a  change  of  his  real  policy  remains 
to  be  proved.  On  May  18,  the  Turks — having  on  the 
17th  defeated  the  Greek  army  and  captured  Domoko 
after  some  fierce  fighting  (50,000  Turks  with  30,000  re- 
serves, against  35,000  Greeks) — may  have  felt  more 
reconciled  to  a  diplomatic  retreat.  Moreover,  two  other 
things  of  serious  moment  had  happened.  The  czar  of 
Russia  had  sent  a  most  friendly  note  to  the  sultan,  urg- 
ing him  to  cease  hostilities  and  arrange  an  armistice. 
Also,  on  the  morning  of  the  18th,  official  tidings  came 
from  Sofia  that  orders  had  actually  been  issued  for  the 
partial  mobilization  of  the  Bulgarian  army.  It  is  open 
to  any  one  to  infer  how  much  the  czar  had  to  do  with 
the  emphasis  which  was  added  to  his  note  by  Prince 
Ferdinand's  well-timed  military  order.  The  czar's  note 
was  in  part  as  follows : 

"Your  Majesty  will  not  be  surprised  if  our  relations  of  sincere 
friendship  and  neighborly  feeling  induce  me  to  appeal  to  your  noblest 
sentiments.  *  *  *  By  concluding  an  armistice  and  by  a  favorable 
reception  of  the  mediation  of  the  powers,  Your  Majesty  would  ac- 
quire a  fresh  title  to  the  high  esteem  which  you  now  enjoy,  and 
would  accomplish  an  act  of  profound  wisdom,  an  act  which  I  per- 
sonally should  always  retain  in  remembrance." 

Within  four  hours  from  receipt  of  the  tidings  from 
Bulgaria,  orders  went  from  Constantinople  to  Edhem 
Pasha  i:o  arrange  with  the  Greek  commander  the  terms 
of  an  armistice ;  and  the  white  flag  soon  floated  along  the 
lines  of  the  opposing  hosts.     As  far  as  appeared,  Russia 
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dominated  the  situation.  Yet  some  have  surmised  that 
Turkey,  as  usual,  had  a  deep  plan  for  gain  through  a 
seeming  loss,  and  would  have  to  be  reckoned  with  there- 
after. By  postponing  an  armistice  till  she  had  pushed 
her  armies  into  Volo  and  Domoko,  she  had  conquered 
Thessaly,  and  had  set  Turkish  local  government  in  oper- 
ation there.  The  re-annexation  of  Thessaly  being  thus 
a  fact  accomplished,  she  was  at  last  ready  to  accede  to 
the  czar's  appeal  for  a  stay  of  war.  She  could  enter  on 
the  negotiation  of  a  treaty  backed  by  this  fact  of  a  con- 
quest maintained  by  nearly  200,000  troops  in  the  prov- 
ince which  she  claimed,  and  by  500,000  more  in  other 
parts  of  her  empire.  If  the  powers  threatened  to  force 
her  prize  from  her,  she  might  be  able  to  barter  it  for 
some  valuable  concession  at  another  point.  Perhaps 
Germany  might  prefer  to  protect  German  holders  of 
Greek  bonds  by  agreeing  that  Greece  should  pay  Turkey 
with  Thessaly  rather  than  with  a  great  cash  indemnity. 

The  Greek  debt  of  about  $120,000,000  outside  of  the  kingdom  is 
reported  to  be  held  about  as  follows:  one-half  of  it  in  Germany,  forty 
per  cent  in  Great  Britain,  ten  per  cent  in  France.  About  four  yea/s 
ago  Greece  arbitrarily  reduced  the  interest  paid  to  bondholders  by 
70  per  cent.  These  facts  of  the  financial  situation  may  supply  one 
of  various  influences  on  the  action  of  the  powers.  Thus,  it  is  said 
that  while  Russia  has  conditioned  her  support  of  Greece  on  Greek 
loyalty  to  King  George  and  will  leave  the  kingdom  to  anarchy  in  case 
of  a  revolution,  Germany  proposes  an  international  council  for  super- 
vision of  Greek  finances. 

On  May  20  a  general  armistice  for  seventeen  days  was 
reported  as  formally  concluded.  On  May  31  the  sultan 
agreed  to  an  armistice  of  a  fortnight  beginning  on  May 
■30,  to  be  renewed  if  peace  negotiations  were  not  finished. 
The  last  of  the  Greek  troops  had  left  Crete  on  May  23 : 
the  departure  caused  some  excitement  in  the  island. 
Brigandage  was  reappearing  among  the  insurgents.  In- 
ternal disorders  had  again  become  acute.  On  May  26  it 
was  reported,  professedly  on  high  authority,  yet  not  with 
full  official  sanction,  that  the  powers  and  Turkey  had 
assented  to  the  appointment  of  Prince  Francis  Joseph  of 
Battenberg  as  governor-general  of  Crete.  He  was  born 
in  1861,  is  a  colonel  of  Bulgarian  cavalry,  has  recently 
married  Princess  Anna  of  Montenegro,  and  is  a  favorite 
with  Queen  Victoria  and  the  czar  of  Russia.  Several 
correspondents  picture  the  disorder  in  Crete  as  fright- 
ful. The  presence  of  the  Turkish  garrisons,  after  the 
Greek  evacuation,  has  emboldened  Mohammedan  mobs 
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to  engage  in  pillage  and  murder  in  some  Christian  vil- 
lages. It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  Greek 
Christians,  in  their  repeated  revolts  through  many  years 
against  the  unendurable  barbarities  of  Turkish  rule,  were 
led  into  equally  barbarous  acts  of  reprisal.  In  the  in- 
surrection which  was  the  introduction  to  the  war  of  re- 
cent months,  the  Cretan  Christians  are  reported  by  trust- 
worthy witnesses  to  have  wreaked 
their  ancient  revenge  on  their 
Mohammedan  neighbors  not  only 
in  plunder  but  in  many  atrocities 
of  murder  and  torture  on  even 
defenseless  women  and  chil- 
dren which  words  can  scarcely 
depict.  The  powers,  which  now 
take  the  place  of  Greece  in  the 
attempt  to  moderate  Turkish 
tyranny  and  Christian  or  un- 
christian revenge  in  the  unhappy 
island,  are  assuming  a  task  beset 
with  difficulties.  However,  on 
June  2,  the  chief  of  the  Cre- 
tan insurgents  issued  a  procla-  genekal  hamdi  pasha, 
mation  calling  on  them  to  return  '^^^^^^^  °^^'^^^^  commander. 
to  their  ordinary  occupations  and  to  respect  the  lives  and 
property  of  the  Mussulmans. 

In  the  early  days  of  June  the  characteristic  features 
of  Turkish  policy  were  recognized  in  the  action  or  inac- 
tion of  the  Porte  in  reference  to  the  proposals  of  the 
ambassadors  aiming  at  permanent  peace.  Affairs  were 
drifting,  whether  toward  peace  or  toward  a  broad  and 
complicated  conflict,  none  could  tell.  As  far  as  the 
purpose  of  Turkey  could  be  discerned  it  was  to  create 
ever  new  delays,  whereby  it  might  either  discover  or 
develop  any  latent  weakness  in  the  concert  of  Europe. 
Proposals  by  the  powers  were  misconstrued,  and  what 
purported  to  be  decisive  replies  were  couched  in  terms 
difficult  of  interpretation.  This  mode  indeed  had  been 
noticeable  in  May  in  the  sultan's  agreement  to  an  armis- 
tice, which  was  so  obscurely  phrased  that  neither  the  be- 
ginning nor  the  end  of  the  period  of  respite  could  be  cer- 
tainly known.  What  was  plain  was  that  at  a  critical 
juncture  time  was  being  lost;  and  meanwhile,  as  the  sub- 
ject of  Thessaly  was  avoided,  the  assumption  at  Con- 
stantinople seemed  to  be  that  that  province  had  now  be- 
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come  a  part  of  Turkey  by  conquesto  The  strengthening 
of  the  Turkish  army  in  Greece  went  on.  A  statement 
formally  presented  to  the  sultan  by  his  grand  vizier  as- 
sured him  the  nation  would  rally  to  uphold  him  against 
any  pressure  from  Europe,  and  closed  with  these  words: 

"If  we  yield  to  European  pressure  we  shall  alienate  the  Mussul- 
mans. Therefore  I  implore  Your  Majesty,  for  the  sake  of  your  vic- 
torious ancestors,  to  retain  Thessaly." 

Also  the  Sheik-ul-Islam  issued 
a  theological  dictum  to  the  effect 
that  the  sultan  has  no  right  as 
caliph  to  give  up  territory  con- 
quered from  the  infidel  in  war. 
While  the  sultan,  not  lacking  in 
shrewdness,  probably  saw  that 
the  policy  thus  prescribed  was 
not  practicable  in  its  full  extent, 
still  he  may  have  been  encouraged 
to  go  as  far  as  possible  on  its  line, 
especially  as  he  might  have 
counted  on  a  weakening  of  the 
opposition  by  the  diversity  of  in- 
terests among  the  powers.  For, 
to  him,  Germany  seemed  to  be 
for  some  reason  acting  the  part  of 
his  friend  within  the  concert;  to  Russia  he  might  at- 
tribute a  plan  to  attach  for  an  old  Turkish  debt  the 
entire  war  indemnity;  Britain,  as  far  at  least  as  the  sultan 
could  judge  by  its  premier,  showed  readiness  to  go  with 
the  majority  of  the  concert;  Austria  was  quiet,  but 
might  be  conjectured  to  be  in  general  agreement  with 
the  policy  of  the  other  two  emperors ;  Italy  was  appear- 
ing indifferent;  France  might  ultimately  find  its  policy 
rather  in  its  secret  relations  with  Germany  and  with 
Russia  than  in  its  known  sympathy  for  Greece;  while 
the  tone  of  all  the  powers  was  studiously  deferential  to 
the  Porte.  Still,  the  Porte  must  have  known  that  this 
kaleidoscope  might  change  on  any  day. 

Peace  Negotiations. — The  first  sitting  of  the  peace 
negotiators  at  Constantinople — the  ambassadors  of  the 
great  powers,  and  Tewfik  Pasha,  Turkish  minister  of 
foreign  affairs — was  on  June  3.  Previous  conferences 
for  consultation  had  lacked  authoritative  recognition  by 
reason  of  the  Porte's  indecisive  action.  The  official 
negotiations   for   peace   are   considered  to   have    slowly 
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brought  into  view  the  fact  that  the  Turkish  pretensions 
had  impressed  all  the  powers  with  the  necessity  for  re- 
sistance, and  had  brought  them  into  agreement  in  regard 
to  the  broad  lines  of  an  eventual  settlement.  At  the  first 
sitting  the  British,  French,  and  Italian  ambassadors  are 
reported  to  have  joined  in  a  distinct  declaration  against 
the  retrocession  of  Thessaly  to  Turkey.  There  were 
intimations  that  the  Austrian  and  Russian  ambassadors 
were  not  ready  to  join  in  so  positive  an  expression,  and 
that  the  German  ambassador  opposed  it ;  but  that  on  the 
points  of  strategic  rectification  of  the  frontier,  war  in- 
demnity, and  the  capitulations,  all  the  ambassadors  were 
more  agreed;  and  that  tlie  last  two  points  were  to  be 
submitted  to  experts  for  report.  The  principle  on  which 
these  two  points  were  to  be  decided  was  that  the  war  in- 
demnity must  be  proportioned  to  the  resources  of  Greece, 
(!i>l 0,000, 000  or  somewhat  more  is  suggested  by  experts), 
and  that  some  points  in  the  capitulations  may  properly 
be  amended  merely  for  the  relief  of  Turkey  from  abuses 
that  have  sprung  up.  On  the  question  as  to  Thessalj,  a 
commission  of  military  experts  recommended  no  cession 
to  Turkey  beyond  the  mountain  summits  on  the  Turkish 
border,  which  form  a  strategic  frontier. 

Little  progress  was  made  by  the  negotiators  until 
June  17,  when,  as  was  reported,  the  ambassadors  de- 
clined to  deal  with  the  other  questions  after  their  next 
sitting,  unless  the  Porte  had  then  presented  its  final  de- 
cision regarding  Thessaly.  The  result  at  the  next  meet- 
ing is  subject  of  rumor;  but  it  was  generally  supposed  to 
have  improved  the  prospect  of  ultimate  agreement.  But 
on  July  6,  Lord  Salisbury,  replying  to  a  question  in  the 
house  of  lords,  said  that  Turkey's  delay  had  reached  a 
point  of  danger,  and  that  a  solution  of  the  problem  was 
no  nearer  than  before.  On  July  2  it  was  announced  that 
Edhem  Pasha,  commander-in-cliief  of  the  Turkish  army 
in  Greece,  had  tendered  his  resignation  of  command, 
giving  as  his  reason  that  he  could  not  be  held  responsible 
for  peace  under  the  conditions  of  the  armistice  recently 
signed.  A  dispatch  of  the  same  date  from  Constanti- 
nople was  to  the  effect  that  on  the  next  day  Tewfik 
Pasha  would  announce  to  the  ambassadors  of  the  powers 
that  ''the  Turkish  cabinet  maintains  the  indefeasible, 
right  of  Turkey  to  retain  Thessaly  by  virtue  of  conquest." 

The  public  had  no  means  of  verifying  the  above   dis- 
patch, but  it  bears  the  mark  of  genuine  Turkish  diplo- 
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macy.  Tewfik  Pasha's  announcement,  which  sounds 
definite  and  final,  is  in  fact  evasive  and  keeps  a  way  of 
retreat.  The  "cabinet"  of  tlie  Porte  can  "maintain"  a 
variety  of  theories,  but  it  cannot  give  the  final  answer  on 
any  such  issue  as  the  present.  There  is  no  law  in  the  em- 
pire that  will  prevent  the  real  government — that  is,  the  sul- 
tan— from  foregoing  this  "right  of  Turkey"  as  soon  as  the 
reason  for  so  doing  is  made  to  appear  to  him  in  the  fact  of 
a  firm  and  united  Europe.  The  succeeding  months  will 
probably  show  whether  this  reason  is  to  be  made  to  appear. 
There  is  no  European  power  that  does  not  concede 
that  Grreece  has  made  a  dreadful  mistake,  and  must  ex- 
pect to  suffer.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  even  had 
Greece  chosen  to  risk  the  consequences  of  defying  the 
powers,  her  only  course  under  international  law  was  to 
declare  war  on  Turkey  before  sending  her  troops  into 
Crete,  a  Turkish  possession.  It  was  an  evasive  course 
which  she  chose  for  the  doing  of  a  foolish  thing,  when 
she  ensconced  herself  behind  the  powers  that  from  that 
vantage  she  might  strike  a  blow.  But  the  great  powers 
are  not  in  concert  for  the  sake  of  abstract  equity  or  even  of 
merely  practical  justice,  as  is  evidenced  by  their  sitting 
as  spectators  while  Turkey  was  massacring  scores  of 
thousands  of  helpless  Armenians,  whom  some  at  least  of 
the  nations  were  solemnly  pledged  to  protect.  The 
powers  are  leagued  for  self-interest,  with  whatever  jus- 
tice can  be  had  by  the  way  without  risk.  In  this  view  of 
the  general  European  interest,  the  events  of  the  quarter 
now  under  review  as  introduced  by  Greece  have  wrought 
damage  incalculable.  For  the  foolhardiness  of  Greece 
may  have  recast  the  whole  international  situation.  It  is 
a  new  and  unfamiliar  Europe  which  we  now  behold. 
The  weak,  decayed,  and  tottering  old  despotism  of  the 
East  has  suddenly  become  one  of  the  great  powers,  if  not 
to  be  so  dealt  with  in  council,  yet  likely  to  present  itself 
uncalled  to  be  so  dealt  with  in  some  sudden  crisis.  Its 
monarch  has  been  reinstated  in  the  regard  of  his  people ; 
its  repressed  and  smoldering  pride  has  been  kindled  into 
flame;  its  martial  spirit  has  been  evoked;  its  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  troops  now  in  the  field,  flushed  with 
victory  over  a  Christian  foe,  give  it  appreciable  value  as 
an  ally  in  arms.  None  can  now  tell  what  strange  com- 
binations may  ensue.  Europe  may  possibly  be  driven 
to  enter  on  the  work  of  dividing  and  ending  the  Moslem 
empire  more  hastily  than  it  had  intended. 
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The  Balkan  Provinces. — As  to  the  provinces  usually 
regarded  as  connected  with  the  problem  of  Eastern 
Europe,  the  quarter  has  supplied  abundance  of  rumor 
and  of  prognostication,  but  little  of  definite  fact.  Bul- 
garia, hitherto  in  vassalage  to  the  sultan,  has  in  recent 
months  shown  a  decided  tendency  to  independent  action, 
and  is  now  generally  believed  to  be  controlled  by  liussia. 
Its  prince,  Ferdi- 
nand, is  accused  of 
having  promised  to 
assist  Greece  against 
Turkey  by  raising 
insurrection  in  Mace- 
donia, in  case  of  war, 
and  then  seeking  to 
form  with  Servia  and 
Montenegro  an  anti- 
Greek  league.  This 
may  or  may  not  be. 
It  is  known  that  Bul- 
garia is  a  bitter  rival 
of  Greece,  and  that 
both  Bulgaria  and 
Servia  are  claimants 
with  Greece  to  the 
right  to  possess  Mace- 
donia. It  is  known 
also  that  the  Greeks 
are  not  at  all  in  favor 
with  the  Macedo- 
nians, nor  indeed 
with  any  other  of 
their  neighboring 
Christian  races.  Because  of  the  rivalry  for  the  possession 
of  Macedonia — Russia  being  supposed  to  favor  Bulgaria's 
claims  with  the  expectation  of  ultimately  absorbing  both — 
and  because  of  the  heterogeneous  and  turbulent  population 
of  that  province,  it  has  for  a  generation  been  recognized  as 
one  of  the  chief  danger-points  in  Europe,  a  veritable  tin- 
der-box. 

Armenia. — Reports  from  the  commission  formed  to 
deal  with  perpetrators  of  the  massacres  last  March  at  and 
around  Tokat,  Sivas  district,  Asia  Minor  (p.  45),  state 
that  up  to  May  7,  out  of  140  Mussulmans  and  4  Armeni- 
ans arrested,  nine  men  had  been  sentenced  to  death. 
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THE  VICTORIAN  DIAMOND  JUBILEE. 

TT/'HEN  the  record  of  the  nineteenth  century  shall 
have  been  finished,  it  will  be  said  that  its  last 
decade  witnessed  two  of  the  most  significant  celebrations 
in  history,  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition  and  the 
Diamond  Jubilee  of  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria.  The 
former  exhibited  the  fruits  of  the  mechanical  genius 
which  has  so  marvellously  developed  during  the  past  fifty 
years.  The  latter,  whicji  occurred  in  the  latter  days  of 
June  of  this  year,  afforded  an  opportunity  for  an  en- 
thusiastic expression  of  tlie  devotion,  admiration,  and 
even  adoration  which  the  subjects  of  Victoria  feel  for 
their  sovereign.  The  former  gave  to  representatives  of 
all  lands,  tongues,  and  religions  chance  to  meet  and  to 
offer  each  other  that  homage  of  respect  which  they  felt. 
The  latter  brought  from  every  quarter  of  a  vast,  loyal, 
and  enlightened  empire,  to  pay  allegiance  to  their  ruler 
subjects  intensely  proud  of  that  allegiance.  For  many 
reasons  this  celebration  was  the  most  important  jubilee 
in  the  history  of  the  English  monarchy  or,  indeed,  in 
that  of  any  throne.  It  was  a  tribute  to  a  gracious  and 
beloved  queen;  it  was  the  celebration  of  an  unusually 
long  reign,  a  period  of  more  than  half  a  century  in  this 
the  most  fruitful  age  of  the  world;  and  it  awakened  a 
feeling  of  fraternity,  kindly  hope,  and  pride,  in  nearly 
all  the  nations  and  countries  throughout  the  world. 

The  Victorian  Era. — It  has  been  said  that  the  last 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century  will  be  known  in  future 
history  as  the  Victorian  Era.     For  many  reasons  this  is 
probable.     The  reign  of  Victoria  has  been  long;  and, 
[  though  mere  length  could  not  make  a  reign  glorious,  yet 

the  very  fact  that  a  monarch  of  irreproachable  and  benig- 
nant character  has  sat  upon  the  throne  of  England  dur- 
ing sixty  years  of  such  teeming  progress,  is  significant. 
It  signifies  that  throughout  two  generations  of  social  un- 
rest and  uj)heaval,  growth  of  socialistic  spirit,  and  steady 
and  conspicuous  success  of  democracy  in  another  nation 
of  the  same  race,  the  English  throne  has  stood  for  suffi- 
cient equity  and  liberty  to  deserve  maintenance  by  the 
people.  To-day  monarchy  is  more  loyally  supported  and 
more  secure  in  Creat  Britain  than  at  any  time  since  the 
Tudors.  And  to  one  familiar  with  the  history  of  the 
Stuarts  and  the  first  five  monarchs  of  the  House  of 
Brunswick,  it  is  evident  that  the  personality  of  Victoria 
is  responsible  for  this  intense  feeling  of  loyalty. 
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A  fundamental  principle  of  monarchy  in  times  past, 
has  been,  ''The  King  can  do  no  wrong."  Closely  linked 
with  this  was  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  right  of  kings. 
The  trial  and  death  of  Charles  I.  gave  to  both  these  prin 
ciples  in  England  a  rude  shock,  from  the  effects  of 
which  the  characters  and  acts  of  most  of  the  subsequent 
sovereigns  were  hardly  calculated  to  rescue  them.  The 
doctrine  of  divine  rights  has  passed  away,  and  the  dic- 
tum that  the  king  can  do  no  wrong  has  been  so  modified 
that  it  now  forms  a  perfectly  rational  and  comprehensive 
principle  of  English  constitutional  law.  The  monarchy 
of  to-day,  stripped  of  all  superstitious  veneration  and 
bare  to  all  the  keen  scrutiny  of  a  hypercritical  age,  is 
stronger  than  ever,  because,  under  the  rule  of  Victoria, 
it  has  proved  itself  quick  to  learn  and  execute  the  will 
of  the  people,  and,  at  the  same  time,  capable  of  wisely 
curbing  immature  and  unwise  actions.  Such  a  feeling  of 
loyalty  as  the  English  now  show  for  their  monarch  is  a 
growth  of  many  years.  With  every  decade  of  Victoria's 
reign  it  has  strengthened.  Hence,  in  many  respects, 
the  great  length  of  this  reign  has  contributed  to  its  glory. 
There  are,  moreover,  many  reasons  why  the  whole 
civilized  world  should  be  glad  to  have  the  era  of  material, 
mental,  and  social  advance  designated  by  the  name  of 
England's  queen;  and  these  reasons  are  far  more  prac- 
tical than  sentimental.  For,  turning  to  whatever  de- 
partment of  life  we  will,  we  find  vast  improvement, 
much  of  which  has  had  its  conception,  and  all  of  which 
has  received  its  most  important  impetus,  during  the 
reign  of  Victoria.  Within  her  realm,  moreover,  many  of 
the  most  fruitful  plans  for  the  benefit  of  humanity  have 
been  put  into  operation,  and  many  of  the  most  vexed 
economic  and  political  questions  have  been  solved. 
There  the  settlement  of  political  questions  has  as  a  rule 
been  determined  by  educated  men  of  practical  states- 
manship. Between  the  fine  ability  to  construct  theories 
which  is  so  characteristic  of  German  statesmen  and  the 
eminently  practical  statesmanship  of  America,  the.  Eng- 
lish political  leader  has  held  a  middle  course,  retaining 
in  all  the  heat  of  politics  the  theoretical  and  practical 
knowledge  of  economics  which  he  so  well  knows  how  to 
put  into  operation.  The  reign  of  Victoria  has  been 
especially  rich  in  the  careers  of  such  men.  The  political 
acts  of  such  men  as  Cobden,  Peel,  Bright,  and  Gladstone 
show  that  English  statesmen  have  not  belied  the  teach- 
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ings  of  English  economists:  Adam  Smith  and  Ricardo 
have  not  in  England  been  teachers  whose  precepts  were 
heard  only  within  the  cloisters  of  the  universities.  Their 
teachings  have  been  regarded  as  the  true  and  living  laws 
of  trade  and  wealth  under  the  conditions  prevailing  in 
that  quarter  of  the  world.  While  this  reign  has  not  seen 
a  statesman  with  the  commanding  genius  of  Pitt  or  the 
persuasive  eloquence  and  concise  philosophy  of  Burke,  it 
has  had  as  its  most  conspicuous  public  men  statesmen  of 
more  catholic  sympathies  than  Pitt  and  political  philoso- 
phers with  conceptions  as  lofty  as  those  of  the  great 
prosecutor  of  Warren  Hastings.  Served  by  such  minis- 
ters, the  queen  has  conquered,  but  not  barbarously;  has 
acquired  territory,  but  not  wrongfully;  and  has  declared 
and  carried  on  war,  but  not  shamefully. 

Under  the  ministerial  system  it  is  possible  for  a  mon- 
archy to  serve  the  people  as  well,  and  to  represent  them 
as  closely,  as  in  a  republic.  This  fact  has  never  been 
shown  so  clearly  before  as  during  Her  Majesty's 
reign.  Conservative  ministries  have  given  way  to 
whig,  and  tory  governments  have  been  succeeded  by 
liberal,  and,  amid  all  the  changes,  the  English  queen 
could  have  said  with  the  queen  of  Carthage,  *' Trojan 
and  Tyrian  shall  receive  equal  treatment  at  my  hand." 
Ministers  have  thus  been  allowed  to  enact  the  policies  of 
their  constituencies  without  interference  from  the  sover- 
eign. In  this,  Victoria  has  cheerfully  granted  what  many 
of  her  predecessors  had  most  grudgingly  allowed.  While 
ministerial  responsibility  has  not  been  increased,  minis- 
terial privileges  have  been  noticeably  widened. 

Another  reason  why  this  age  may  with  propriety  be 
called  the  Victorian  Era,  is  that  during  the  past  sixty 
years,  and  in  large  part  within  the  borders  of  her  king- 
dom, social  reform,  philanthropy,  and  humanitarianism 
have  made  important  advance.  Her  example  has  been 
most  salutary  in  its  influence  upon  the  manners  and 
morals  of  all  her  people.  Never  has  a  court  been  purer 
than  hers;  and  so  practically  and  peculiarly  loyal  are 
the  English  people  that  the  example  set  by  the  queen  in 
domestic  matters  is  very  pervasive.  The  improvement 
in  manners  and  the  spread  of  temperance  have  been 
marked  throughout  the  civilized  world ;  but  this  advance 
has  been  most  typical  in  England.  In  the  countries  of 
continental  Europe,  old  customs  and  prejudice  have 
been  too  strong  for  the  new  leaven  of  "purer  laws"  to 
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have  its  perfect  work ;  but  the  English  people  have  been 
sufficiently  responsive  to  the  demands  of  the  higher  civili- 
zation of  this  age  to  inaugurate  some  of  the  most  import- 
ant social  reforms.  In  this  age  of  general  interest  in 
municipal  reform,  it  should  be  remembered  that  Eng- 
land has  long  furnished  excellent  examples  of  well-gov- 
erned cities.  One  of  the  first  steps  in  this  direction  was 
the  passage  of  the  Municipal  Reform  act  in  1835,  two 
years  before  the  accession  of  Victoria.  This  granted 
local  self-government  only  to  great  corporations.  This 
privilege  was  extended  to  smaller  communities  by  an  act 
passed  in  1848.  Forty  years  later,  by  the  Local  Govern- 
ment act,  county  councils  were  created  for  each  rural 
county,  and  for  sixty-one  of  the  larger  boroughs.  By 
that  act  these  boroughs,  including  London,  were  made 
to  constitute  the  counties  in  which  they  were  located. 
Again,  in  1894,  an  act  was  passed  giving  self-government 
to  the  smaller  political  divisions.  Then  were  established 
district  and  parish  councils  (Vol.  4,  pp.  193,  883).  A 
noteworthy  example  of  what  a  city  may  achieve  in  local 
self-government  and  self- improvement  under  the  present 
English  system,  is  the  city  of  Birmingham,  which,  under 
the  direction  and  care  of  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  has 
made  the  best  possible  use  of  all  the  immense  resources 
a  large  city  has  within  its  walls. 

Probably  the  most  important  and  far-reaching  eco- 
nomic reform  of  the  century  was  the  adoption  by  Great 
Britain  of  the  policy  of  free  trade  in  1840.  The  agita- 
tion for  this  policy  was  begun  by  Mr.  Villiers  in  1838. 
Hg  won  to  his  side  Bright,  Cobden,  and  finally  Peel. 
And,  although  there  was  the  bitterest  opposition  to  its 
enactment,  it  took  but  eight  years  to  convince  the  Eng- 
lish people  that  for  them  free  trade  would  be  a  blessing. 
In  18G0  the  house  of  lords  renounced  the  right  to  inter- 
fere in  the  votes  of  the  commons  regarding  questions  of 
money.  In  1867  Disraeli  passed  his  celebrated  Reform 
act.  This  act,  excellent  in  its  results,  was  put  forward 
by  him  as  a  shrewd  political  manoeuvre  for  the  purpose 
of  "dishing  the  Whigs."  It  accomplished  this  purpose 
and  also  the  far  more  creditable  and  useful  one  of  ex- 
tending the  privilege  of  the  franchise.  The  next  year 
Mr.  Gladstone,  leader  of  the  opposition,  carried  his  Irish 
Church  Disestablishment  bill  against  the  government;- 
and,  in  1869,  as  leader  of  the  government,  enacted  it. 
In  1873  the  movement  for  securing  home  rule  for  Ire- 
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land  was  begun,  and  it  has  continued  with  varying 
fortunes  and  different  leaders  until  the  present  time. 
The  home-rule  question  will  probably  go  into  history 
as  one  of  the  most  peculiar  and  dramatic  political 
questions  of  modern  times.  The  champions  of  home 
rule  have  been  among  the  ablest  of  English  states- 
men and  some  of  the  most  brilliant  of  Irish  political 

leaders.  But  differ- 
ent leaders  have 
viewed  it  in  various 
ways  at  different 
times;  and  the  same 
champion  has  held 
diverse  opinions  re- 
garding it  at  differ- 
ent stages  of  his 
career. 

The  principal  events 
in  tbis  chapter  of  the  his- 
tory of  Victoria's  reign 
are  the  following:  Charles 
Stewart  Parnell  in  1879 
assumed  the  leadership  of 
the  home-rule  forces,  and 
at  once  resorted  to  ob- 
struction as  the  only  hope 
of  his  party  in  parlia- 
ment. Two  years  later 
Ireland  experienced  a 
veritable  "reign  of  terror,"  and  in  1882  occurred  the  Phoenix  park 
murders.  In  1886  the  advocates  of  home  rule  felt  more  hopeful  than 
ever  before.  For  178  days  of  this  year,  Gladstone  was  prime  min- 
ister, and  made  in  the  house  of  commons  his  most  famous  plea 
for  Ireland.  The  result  was,  however,  a  disappointment  of  Ire- 
land's hopes  and,  more  than  that,  a  serious  division  of  the  liberal 
party.  But  the  agitation  went  on.  The  "Plan  of  Campaign"  was 
organized  in  Ireland,  and  the  home  rule  question  was  kept  most 
prominently  before  the  attention  of  the  English  government.  In 
1890  reverses  came  upon  the  Irish  partisans.  Their  parliamentary 
party  was  broken  to  pieces;  the  foUowing  year  Parnell  died;  and 
they  were  left  without  a  leader  of  sufficient  force,  capacity,  and  popu- 
larity to  ensure  success  to  their  cause. 

This  reign  has  done  much  for  the  cause  of  religious 
liberty.  In  1843  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  was  or- 
ganized ;  and  a  year  later  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy 
was  established  in  Great  Britain.  In  1858  the  Jews  were 
relieved  of  the  political  disabilities  which  had  long  been 
proving  the  truth  of  Shylock's  saying,  *'For  sutt'rance  is 
a  badge  of  all  our  tribe."     Another  act  of  inestimable 
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value  to  all  Dissenters,  Roman  Catholics,  and  Jews,  was 
the  University  Tests  bill  enacted  in  1871.  According  to 
its  terms,  all  hiy  students  might  enter  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge on  equal  terms.  Since  the  time  of  the  Stuarts  no 
Roman  Catholic  had  held  a  professorship  at  either  Oxford 
or  Cambridge,  but  in  1805  Lord  Acton  received  an  ap- 
pointment to  a  chair  at  Cambridge. 

The  first  step  towards  the  present  school  system  was 
taken  in  1839,  when  a  committee  of  the  privy  council  for 
education  was  appointed.  This  system  was  perfected 
under  the  operation  of  Forster's  Educational  law  passed 
in  1870. 

Even  this  rapid  survey  of  a  few  of  the  most  important 
enactments  of  the  English  government  regulating  civil 
and  domestic  matters  is  sufficient  to  show  that  in  the 
midst  of  this  busy  modern  world  a  monarchy,  conservative 
and  zealous  of  maintaining  its  traditions,  has  made  tradi- 
tion subservient  to  tlie  improvement  of  its  subjects  in  so 
far  as  such  enactments  could  improve  their  condition. 

Turning  next  to  foreign  affairs,  we  note  that,  because 
of  her  colonial  possessions.  Great  Britain  has  the  most 
varied  and  widespread  political  and  commercial  relations 
of  any  nation  in  the  world.  For  tlie  "glory  of  England" 
in  every  quarter  of  the  world  her  statesmen  have  planned, 
her  deputies  have  wrought,  and  her  soldiers  and  sailors 
have  carried  her  flag.  The  record  of  England's  foreign 
relations  during  the  past  sixty  years  includes  one  great 
war,  many  important  conquests,  and  great  extension  of 
territory.  The  Chinese  ports  were  opened  to  British 
trade  five  years  after  the  reign  began.  Hong  Kong  was 
acquired  in  the  same  year.  In  1854  came  the  Crimean 
War,  aiul  in  1857  the  Sepoy  mutiny  in  India.  The  Zulu 
war  was  fought  in  1879,  and  the  war  with  the  Boers  the 
following  year.  During  the  three  years  from  1882  to 
1885,  the  affairs  of  Egypt  occupied  most  of  the  attention 
of  England.  First  came  the  bombardment  of  Alexandria 
and  the  British  occupation  of  the  country,  and  finally 
the  great  tragedy  at  Khartoum  in  1884.  Whatever  dis- 
asters occurred  were  only  of  temporary  effect.  England 
has  steadily  pressed  her  advantage  wherever  it  has  been 
gained. 

The  diplomatic  negotiations  in  which  Great  Britain 
has  been  one  of  the  high  contracting  parties  are  frequent. 
The  two  most  important  were  the  Geneva  Arbitration  in 
1871  and  the  Berlin  Congress  in  1878.     The  former  de- 
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cided  the  famous  Alabama  Claims  case;  and  the  principal 
work  of  the  latter  was  to  partition  among  the  great 
powers  the  guardianship  of  the  Turk  and  responsibility 
for  the  continued  settlement  of  the  Eastern  question. 
The  crisis  in  the  Venezuelan  boundary  question  came  in 
1895,  and  during  1896  negotiations  were  carried  on  by 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  which  resulted  in 
the  reference  of  the  question  to  arbitration.  The  happy 
issue  of  this  correspondence  emboldened  the  two  govern- 
ments to  frame  a  general  arbitration  treaty.  It  was 
pushed  to  the  last  stage  of  adoption,  and  then  rejected 
within  the  present  quarter  by  the  vote  of  the  United 
States  senate. 

There  were  years  in  the  early  part  of  Victoria's  reign 
when  the  kingdom  was  popular  and  the  empire  unpop- 
ular. In  other  words,  a  majority  of  influential  men  in 
England  believed  that  there  were  questions  regarding 
the  conduct  of  affairs  in  the  British  isles  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  engage  the  fullest  attention  of  their  states- 
men. Those  were  the  days  when  ministers  of  the  queen 
openly  prophesied  the  glad  time  when  the  colonial  mill- 
stone would  be  dropped  from  the  neck  of  Great  Britain. 
That  the  colonies  were  a  millstone,  or  tliat  they  were  to 
be  separated  from  the  crown,  seems  never  to  have  been 
in  the  mind  of  Victoria.  On  the  contrary  the  revolution 
of  feeling  regarding  imperial  expansion,  and  conse- 
quently the  enormous  extension  of  colonial  possessions 
during  the  past  forty  years,  indicate  that  the  sovereign 
of  Great  Britain  has  sympathized  with  that  bold  and 
assertive  spirit  of  her  predecessors  which  had  advanced 
her  flag  and  enlarged  her  possessions  until  the  empire 
well  deserved  the  eulogium  pronounced  upon  it  by 
Daniel  Webster  in  the  senate  of  the  United  States  when 
he  called  it  "A  power  to  which,  for  purposes  of  foreign 
conquest  and  subjugation,  Rome  in  the  height  of  her 
glory  is  not  to  be  compared — a  power  which  has  dotted 
over  the  surface  of  the  world  with  her  possessions  and 
military  posts,  whose  morning  drum-beat,  following  the 
sun  and  keeping  company  with  the  hours,  circles  the 
earth  with  one  continuous  and  unbroken  strain  of  the 
martial  airs  of  England. "  England  has  been  peculiarly 
fortunate  in  the  dispositions  of  her  prime  ministers. 
It  would  have  been  disastrous  for  the  kingdom  if  all  had 
been  zealous  to  extend  the  empire,  for  then  home  nter- 
ests  must  have  been  more  or  less  neglected;  and  the 
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empire  would  not  have  been  so  widely  extended  if  all  her 
statesmen  had  confined  their  attention  to  questions  of 
domestic  policy.  Fortunately  for  the  two-fold  interests 
of  the  queen's  domain,  there  have  been  both  types  of 
ministers.  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Mr.  Gladstone  will  be 
remembered  for  their  zeal  and  efficiency  in  directing 
domestic  reforms ;  while  Lord  Palmerston,  Lord  Beacons- 
field,  and  Earl  Russell  gave  most  of  their  energy  to 
building  up  an  empire  by  a  vigorous  and  popular  foreign 
policy. 

The  most  loyal  and  in  many  respects  the  most  im- 
portant colony  to-day  is  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  That 
this  fact  is  recognized  in  England  was  proved  by  the 
marked  honors  shown  during  Jubilee  week  to  the  Cana- 
dian premier,  Wilfred  Laurier.  His  boldly  expressed 
opinion  that  in  a  few  years,  when  his  country  shall  have 
attained  her  strength,  she  will  demand  representation  in 
the  parliament  at  London,  was  understood  to  foreshadow 
the  arising  of  a  new  and  important  question  for  the 
British  government  to  deal  with — the  question  of  grant- 
ing to  its  colonies  just  that  degree  of  independence  that 
will  unite  them  more  closely  to  the  mother  country  rather 
than  alienate  them. 

A  glance  at  the  names  of  the  territories  acquired  by 
England  since  1837  is  instructive.  It  reveals  the  fact 
that  the  belief  has  fOr  some  time  been  strongly  held  in 
England  that  in  territorial  aggrandizement  lay  the  hope 
of  tlie  British  empire  for  the  future.  The  greater  part 
of  India  has  been  colonized  since  Victoria's  accession. 
In  and  about  Australia  the  following  possessions  have 
been  acquired:  South  Australia,  West  Australia,  Queens- 
land, Victoria,  New  Zealand,  Fiji,  parts  of  Borneo  and 
New  Guinea.  In  Africa,  England  possessed  only  Cape 
Colony  sixty  years  ago.  Now  the  dark  continent  has 
been  penetrated  and  illuminated  and  its  geography  revo- 
lutionized by  the  English.  Their  African  possessions 
include  Natal,  Basutoland,  Bechuanaland,  Zululand, 
the  territory  of  the  British  South  Africa  Company  ex- 
tending north  to  Lake  Tanganyika,  Zanzibar,  and  nearly 
half  a  million  square  miles  in  the  heart  of  the  continent, 
imperial  domain  over  the  Niger  country,  and  temporary 
control  over  Egypt. 

The  age  of  Victoria  has    produced    in   literature   a' 
greater   versatility   of   talent    than    any    previous    age. 
There  is  no  Shakespeare  and  no  Bacon ;  but  among  poets 
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there  are  two,  Browning  and  Tennyson,  whose  names 
stand  with  those  of  the  greatest  English  poets.  The 
catalogue  of  great  novelists  is  very  long.  Dickens  had 
written  one  book  before  1837.  Thackeray,  George  Eliot, 
Bulwer,  and  a  host  of  others  have  lived  and  written  dur- 
ing the  last  sixty  years.  In  the  field  of  history  writing, 
this  is  the  age  and  England  the  country  in  which  the 
greatest  work  has  been  done.  Hallam,  Grote,  Freeman, 
Green,  Knight,  Bryce,  Milman,  and  Merivale  are  among 
the  greatest  historians  of  any  age.  The  English  men  of 
science  of  this  reign  have  laid  this  and  all  future  ages 
under  peculiar  obligations  of  gratitude.  Darwin's  Origin 
of  Species  may  be  said  to  have  waked  the  world  of  science 
from  a  dogmatic  slumber.  Following  him,  his  disciples 
and  expounders — Huxley,  Tyndall,  and  Herbert  Spencer 
— have  demonstrated  some  of  the  greatest  truths  of  nature 
that  have  yet  been  discovered.  Pasteur,  who  discovered 
that  contagion  is  due  to  micro-organisms;  and  Lister, 
who  discovered  the  value  of  antiseptics,  are  among  man- 
kind's greatest  benefactors,  and  they  belong  to  this  age. 
It  may  truly  be  said  that  more  has  been  done  during  the 
last  half  century  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  mankind 
than  ever  before.  Inventions  have  greatly  multiplied. 
Sir  Henry  Bessemer's  method  of  making  steel  was  first 
put  into  operation  in  1850-00.  The  first  Cunarder 
crossed  the  Atlantic  in  1840,  and  the  first  screw  pro- 
peller in  1845.  It  was  Maxwell,  an  Englishman,  who 
originated  the  electro-magnetic  theory  of  light.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  overestimate  the  material  benefit  derived 
from  the  inventions  of  this  age,  the  mental  advantage 
bestowed  by  its  scientists  and  literary  men,  or  the  moral 
blessing  to  which  every  advance  has  contributed. 

The  Jubilee  Celebration. — AVe  summarize  briefly 
the  leading  incidents  of  the  Jubilee  celebration. 

In  accordance  with  a  royal  proclamation  issued  in  March,  Sunday, 
June  20,  was  observed  throughout  the  British  realm  as  a  day  of 
thanksgiving  for  the  completion  of  sixty  years  of  the  queen's  reign. 
Her  Majesty  attended  services  in  St.  George's  chapel,  Windsor.  The 
services  were  private,  and  were  conducted  by  the  Dean  of  Windsor 
assisted  by  the  canons.  The  special  thanksgiving  hymn,  "O  King 
of  Kings,"  written  for  the  occasion  by  the  bishop  of  Wakefield,  and 
set  to  music  by  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan,  was  sung.  The  special  collect 
was  also  included  in  the  prayers.  There  were  present  at  the  thanks- 
giving service  at  St.  Paul's,  in  London,  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Wales,  about  fifty  peers,  and  the  colonial  premiers.  The  archbishop 
of  Canterbury  read  the  service;  the  bishop  of  London  preached  the 
sermon;  and  the  Te  Deum  was  sung  "as  a  solemn  thanksgiving  to 
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Almighty  God  for  the  completion  of  sixty  years  of  the  happy  reign  of 
Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria."  The  special  thanksgiving  service  for 
the  peers  was  held  at  Westminster  Abbey.  The  members  of  the 
house  of  lords,  headed  by  the  lord  chancellor,  attended  in  state.  At 
a  similar  service  held  at  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster,  for  the  com- 
mons, about  200  members  of  the  lower  house  were  present. 

On  Monday,  June  21,  the  queen  came  from  Windsor  to  London. 
Her  entrance  into  the  city  and  her  progress  to  Buckingham  palace 
were  marked  by  signs  of  the  most  intense  devotion  on  the  part  of  the 
people.  In  the  afternoon  Her  Majesty  held  a  series  of  receptions  in 
honor  of  the  royal  guests,  the  Indian  princes,  and  the  special  ambas- 
sadors of  foreign  countries.  The  representatives  from  the  United 
States — among  them  Hon.  Whitelaw  Reid,  specially  appointed  to  at- 
tend the  jubilee,  General  Nelson  A.  Miles,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Rear- Ad- 
miral Miller,  U.  S.  N. — were  received  with  exceptional  evidences  of 
cordiality.  Mr.  Reid  personally  delivered  to  the  queen  a  letter  of 
congratulation  from  President  McKinley,  as  follows: 

"  To  Her  Majesty,  Victoria,  Queen  of  Great  JBritain  and  Ireland,  and  Em- 
press of  India:— 

"Great  and  Good  Friend:  In  the  name  and  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  I  present  their  sincere  felicitation  upon  the  sixtieth  anniversary 
of  Your  Majesty's  accession  to  the  crown  of  Great  "Britain. 

"I  express  the  sentiments  of  my  fellow-citizens  in  wishing  for  your  people 
the  prolongation  of  a  reign  illustrious  and  marked  by  advance  in  science,  arts, 
and  popular  well-being.  On  behalf  of  my  countrymen,  I  wish  particularly  to 
recognize  your  friendship  for  the  United  States  and  your  love  of  peace  exempli- 
fied upon  important  occasions. 

'  It  is  pleasing  to  acknowledge  the  debt  of  gratitude  and  respect  due  to 
your  personal  virtues.  May  your  life  be  prolonged,  and  peace,  honor,  and 
prosperity  bless  the  people  over  whom  you  have  been  called  to  rule.  May 
liberty  flourish  throughout  your  empire  under  just  and  equal  laws,  and  your 
government  continue  strong  in  the  affections  of  all  who  live  under  it. 

"And  I  pray  God  to  have  Your  Majesty  in  His  holy  keeping.  Your  good 
friend,  WILLIAM  McKINLEY. 

"By  the  President: 

JOHN  SHERMAN,  Secretary  of  State. 

"  Done  at  Washington  this  28th  day  of  May,  A.  D.,  1897." 

On  the  same  day  both  houses  of  parliament  adjourned  after  voting 
addresses  of  congratulation  to  the  queen.  The  Irish  members  of  the 
house  alone  refused  to  vote  for  an  address.  All  the  queen's  guests 
were  entertained  at  a  state  banquet  in  the  palace;  and  later  in  the 
evening  the  colonial  premiers  were  presented  to  Her  Majesty. 

British  Guiana  alone  of  the  colonies  had  refused  to  vote  an 
appropriation  for  taking  part  in  the  Jubilee  festivities,  doing  so  on 
the  ground  of  economy. 

The  following  day,  Tuesday,  June  22,  was  the  great  day  of  the 
celebration.  The  queen  left  Buckingham  palace  shortly  after  11 
o'clock.  The  Life  Guards  headed  her  procession;  and  after  them 
came  dragoons,  hussars,  and  lancers.  These  were  followed  by  the 
ambassadors;  and  then  came  the  royal  carriage  containing  the  queen, 
the  Princess  of  Wales,  and  the  Princess  Christian,  and  escorted  by 
the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Dukes  of  Cambridge  and  Connaught. 
The  colonial  premiers  had  an  advantageous  place  in  the  procession, 
and  they  received  most  enthusiastic  cheers.  Among  the  premiers, 
Hon.  Wilfred  Laurier  from  Canada  (created  a  G.  C.  M.  G.)  was  dis- 
tinguished most  by  royal  attention  and  by  the  cheers  of  the  people. 
Of  all  the  warriors.  Lord  Roberts  of  Kandahar  called  for  the  niost 
fervent  and  enthusiastic  expressions  of  admiration.  As  for  the 
greeting  which  Her  Majesty  received,  it  is  said  by  those  who  have 
shared  m  her  other  Jubilee /e^e«,  that  the  welcome  given  her  on  that 
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day  showed  a  deeper  reverence  and  more  genuine  affection  than  the 
English  people  had  ever  shown  before.  Their  greeting  showed  an 
intense  pride  in  their  sovereign  and  the  beneficent  works  which  have 
been  wrought  in  her  reign.  At  the  Law  Courts  the  Lord  Mayor  offered 
to  the  queen  the  City's  pearl  sword,  a  relic  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  time, 
which  Her  Majesty  lightly  touched  in  token  that  the  homage  and 
submission  of  the  city  symbolized  by  the  Lord  Mayor's  act  were 
accepted.  The  ceremony  at  St.  Paul's  cathedral  was  most  impressive 
and  solemn.  The  royal  carriage  halted  in  front  of  the  steps,  where 
were  gathered  together  all  the  dignitaries  of  church  and  state.  A 
Te  Deum,  composed  for  the  occasion  by  the  organist  of  St.  Paul's, 
was  sung.  The  cathedral  clergy  chanted  "O  Lord,  Save  the  Queen;" 
the  bishop  of  London  read  a  short  collect;  and  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  pronounced  the  benediction.  The  next  day  (the  23d)  the 
queen  received  the  lords  and  commons  in  a  body.  The  two  houses 
of  parliament  had  not  thus  been  received  by  Her  Majesty  for  fifty 
years.  In  the  afternoon  the  queen  returned  to  Windsor  receiving  on 
the  way  congratulatory  addresses  from  various  schools. 

In  almost  all  parts  of  Ireland  the  jubilee  was  celebrated  with 
enthusiasm;  but  the  Parnellites  made  many  counter-demonstrations, 
and  there  were  slight  disturbances  at  Dublin,  Cork,  Limerick,  and 
other  places. 

The  most  typical  and  in  some  respects  the  most  remarkable 
exhibition  of  England's  power  was  the  naval  review  at  Spithead, 
June,  26.  There  were  170  ships  drawn  up  in  five  lines  almost  five 
miles  long.  The  first  line  consisted  of  torpedo  boats  and  small 
government  vessels,  and  the  other  four  were  made  up  of  gunboats, 
cruisers,  and  battleships.  It  was  the  greatest  display  of  naval  power 
the  world  has  ever  seen;  and  is  all  the  more  remarkable  from  the 
fact  that  all  the  British  ships  gathered  in  this  overwhelming  aggre- 
gation belonged  only  to  the  channel  squadron  and  coast-defense  fleets. 
Not  a  single  vessel  was  withdrawn  from  any  of  the  numerous  foreign 
stations  of  the  royal  navy.  It  was  a  display  of  might  which  England 
could  easily  have  duplicated  or  even  trebled.  Around  the  British 
fleet  were  moored  war  vessels  of  other  nations.  The  United  States 
was  represented  by  the  Brooklyn,  in  command  of  Rear- Admiral  J.  N. 
Miller. 

Aside  from  the  expression  of  loyalty  for  which  the 
Jubilee  celebration  afforded  an  opportunity,  the  most 
marked  and  enduring  feature  was  the  attitude  of  the 
mother  country  to  her  colonies  and  the  pride  which  the 
colonies  have  in  their  relationship  to  the  crown.  To 
every  part  of  her  realm  Victoria  sent  this  message, 
"From  my  heart  I  thank  my  beloved  people.  May  God 
bless  them." 
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THE  HAWAIIAN  QUESTION. 

T\7'ITH  the  advent  of  another  republican  administration 
in  the  United  States,  the  movement  for  annexation 
of  the  Hawaiian  islands  to  this  country  has  been  vigor- 
ously revived.  It  will  be  remembered  that  on  February 
14,  1893,  closely  following  the  revolution  which  had  put 
an  end  to  the  Hawaiian  monarchy,  and  during  the  latter 
days  of  President  Harrison's  administration,  a  treaty  of 
annexation  was  signed  at  Washington  (Vol.  3,  p.  18) ; 
but  that  President  Cleveland,  a  few  days  after  his  inau- 
guration, withdrew  it  from  the  consideration  of  the  sen- 
ate, owing  to  the  uncertainty  felt  in  this  country  as  to 
the  truth  concerning  the  recent  revolution  in  the  islands, 
the  existing  situation  there,  and  the  advantages  or  disad- 
vantages of  the  i:)olicy  embodied  in  the  treaty — all  of 
which  he  made  the  subject  of  direct  investigation  by  a 
special  commissioner.  Colonel  James  H.  Blount  of 
Georgia,  Mr.  Blount's  report,  which  was  made  public  in 
November,  1893  (Vol.  3,  p.  6G5),  was  of  such  a  character 
as  to  dispel  all  hopes  for  the  success  of  any  policy  of  an- 
nexation during  President  Cleveland's  administration. 
The  futile  attempt  made  by  Mr.  Cleveland  to  effect  a 
restoration  of  the  monarchy,  is  well  known  to  all  who 
have  followed  the  history  of  the  islands  in  the  recent 
past.  The  foreign  policy  of  the  administration  became  a 
subject  of  heated  partisan  discussion  in  congress,  which 
was  emphasized  by  the  report  of  an  investigating  sub- 
committee of  the  senate  committee  on  foreign  relations, 
formed  under  a  resolution  introduced  by  Senator  Morgan 
of  Alabama,  and  later  by  a  report  from  Kear- Admiral  J. 
G.  Walker  of  the  United  States  navy  (Vol.  4,  pp.  29,  912). 
The  discussion  in  the  United  States,  however,  gradually 
ceased,  though  the  differences  of  opinion  remained.  In 
the  meantime,  the  status  of  the  provisional  government 
was  changed  by  proclamation,  July  4,  1894,  to  that  of  an 
independent  republic;  the  recognition  of  foreign  powers 
was  freely  accorded ;  and  the  foundations  of  permanent 
government  were  deeply  laid.  At  the  same  time  the  gov- 
ernment of  President  Dole  continued  to  be,  as  it  had 
always  been,  avowedly  committed  to  the  policy  of  annex- 
ation to  the  United  States. 

It  is  not  for  us  here  either  to  advocate  or  to  oppose 
this  policy.  The  question  is  one  fraught  with  most  im- 
portant bearing  upon  the  domestic  and  international  wel- 

Vol.  7.— 2  3. 
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fare  of  the  United  States.  Space  forbids  us  to  do  more 
than  to  record  briefly  the  actual  developments  in  connec- 
tion with  the  proposed  annexation,  and  to  present  a  few 
of  the  considerations  which  prompt  the  advocates  as  well 
as  the  opponents  of  the  policy. 

The  Question  of  Annexation. — It  is  pointed  out 
by  the  advocates  of  annexation  that  the  closest  of  rela- 
tions have  prevailed  between  the  Hawaiian  islands  and 
the  United  States  during  the  seventy-seven  years  since 
the  American  missionaries  carried  there  the  germs  of 
civilization;  that  the  dominant  element  of  the  popula- 
tion, in  spite  of  its  inferiority  in  numbers,  has  always 
been  American;  that  the  American  is  the  largest  of  the 
Teuto-Oeltic  elements;  that  nine-tenths  of  the  commerce 
of  the  islands,  and  five-sixths  of  the  foreign  capital  in- 
vested in  them,  is  American ;  that  the  press,  the  schools, 
the  leading  churches,  and  the  predominating  spirit  in 
social  and  political  relations  are  also  American.* 

Japan  and  Hawaii. — But,  besides  all  such  considera- 
tions of  a  general  nature,  the  advocate  of  annexation 
finds  a  specific  reason  for  his  policy  in  the  prospective 
dangers  to  American  interests  in  the  islands  from  the 
recent  great  and  rapid  increase  of  Japanese  immigration. 
The  influx  of  Japanese  laborers,  a  short  time  ago, 
had  risen  to  the  rate  of  about  1,000  a  month.  Its 
character,  too,  had  changed.  Formerly  the  men  had  come 
as  contract  laborers,  specially  sent  for  by  the  sugar 
planters ;  but  now  they  swarmed  in  under  the  solicitation 
of  strongly  organized  Japanese  emigration  companies. 
Indeed,  were  no  check  put  upon  this  influx,  the  Japanese 
would,  in  from  six  to  ten  years,  greatly  outnumber  all 
the  rest  of  the  population  of  the  islands.  While  there 
seems  to  have  been  no  foundation  for  the  suspicion  that 
the  government  of  the  Mikado  aimed  to  secure  political 
control  of  the  islands  (which  design  has  been  formally 
disavowed  by  Japan),  the  situation  was  such  as  to  render 
extremely  uncertain  the  political  outlook  for  the  group 
in  case  of  a  possible  emergency. 

The    Hawaiian    government   had   not   been   slow  to 

*NoTE.— statistics  of  the  present  population  of  the  Hawaiian  islands  as 
compared  with  1890  will  be  found  on  pa^e  218.  While  the  American  represen- 
tation is  seen  to  be  numerically  small— only  about  3,000  in  a  total  of  over  100,- 
DOO— official  figures  show  that  the  commercial  interests  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  in  the  islands  are  larger  than  of  those  of  any  other  country.  In 
the  sugar  plantations,  out  of  a  total  invested  capital  of  $32,146,601,  United 
States  citizens  and  others  of  American  origin  have  $25,516,474.  The  total  value 
of  American  property  in  the  islands  is  estimated  at  $43,731, .544;  while  the  total 
amount  of  foreign  capital  other  than  American  is  only  about  $9,000,000. 
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realize  the  possibility  of  danger;  and,  two  years  ago,  an 
act  was  passed  excluding  all  immigrants  not  having  $50 
in  coin,  except  contract  laborers,  who  were  duly  to  be 
sent  home.  It  is,  however,  claimed  that  the  Japanese 
companies  or  their  agents  had  resorted  to  the  device  of 
making  a  temporary  loan  to  immigrants  to  secure  their 
landing;  and  that  many  immigrants,  practically  paupers, 
had  thus  been  thrust  upon  the  community.  The  attempt 
of  the  Hawaiian  government,  a  few  months  ago  (p.  218), 
to  prevent  infractions  of  the  spirit  of  the  law,  has  led  to 
an  animated  controversy  between  Hawaii  and  Japan, 
which  is  still  in  progress.  It  appears  that  a  Japanese 
steamer,  the  Shlushm-Maru,  brought  to  Honolulu  670 
would-be  immigrants.  Of  these  the  government  at  first 
refused  to  allow  535  to  land,  and  the  supreme  court  de- 
cided tliat  the  collector  had  jurisdiction  in  the  matter; 
but,  after  a  new  investigation  made  in  the  presence  of 
the  Japanese  representative,  the  number  of  refusals  was 
reduced  to  413,  and  that  number  were  promptly  re- 
shipped  to  Japan  at  the  expense  of  the  company  which 
had  brought  them  to  Honolulu.  A  later  and  similar 
case  was  that  of  tlie  steamer  Sahura-Maru^  of  the  Seattle 
Line,  of  whose  316  passengers  163  were  rejected. 

The  claim  of  the  Hawaiian  government  was  that  it 
had  merely  enforced  immigration  laws  which  were  reason- 
able. The  Japanese  residents  of  Hawaii  made  strong 
representations  to  their  home  government,  with  urgent 
appeals  for  redress;  and  Minister  Shimamura  entered  a 
vigorous  diplomatic  protest  against  the  action  of  the 
Honolulu  authorities,  with  demand  for  indemnity. 
These  protests  and  demands  were  emphasized  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  man-of-war  Naniwa  in  the  harbor  of 
Honolulu,  which  gave  rise  to  rumors  late  in  May  that  an 
open  rupture  was  impending.  But  no  such  serious  result 
seems  to  have  been  at  any  time  probable ;  and  at  latest 
advices  the  controversy  seemed  in  a  fair  way  to  amicable 
adjustment  on  the  basis  of  payment  of  damages  by  Hawaii 
in  cases  where  immigrants  had  been  illegally  rejected. 

It  is  impossible  for  the  government  of  President  Dole 
either  to  forbid  Japanese  immigration  entirely,  or  to  levy 
a  high  differential  tax  upon  it.  A  treaty  made  in  1871 
guarantees  to  Japanese  subjects  all  the  rights  of  the  most 
favored  nations.  Were  the  islands  annexed  to  the  United 
States,  a  way  could  readily  be  found  to  prevent  the 
further  influx  of  Asiatic  populations,   and  to   conserve 
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the  now  dominant  American  interests  in  the  ishmds 
against  otherwise  apparently  inevitable  complete  over- 
throw. 

As  a  step  toward  the  same  end,  it  is  announced  that 
the  Hawaiian  government  has  decided  to  do  all  it  can  to 
replace  Asiatic  labor  on  the  sugar  plantations  with  white 
labor;  and  the  planters  have  taken  steps  to  organize  a 
bureau  for  the  selection  and  securing  of  American  labor- 
ers to  take  the  places  of  Asiatics  as  rapidly  as  the  latter 
may  be  got  rid  of. 

Treaty  of  Annexation  Signed. — Still  another  reason 
for  the  present  renewal  of  the  agitation  for  annexation  is 
found  in  the  political  exigencies  arising  out  of  the  dis- 
cussion in  the  United  States  senate  over  the  reciprocity 
features  of  the  proposed  new  tariff  law.  The  indications 
were  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  secure  an  exemption 
of  Hawaiian  sugars  from  the  operation  of  the  schedule 
of  duties  adopted  by  the  republican  senatorial  caucus. 
Such  refusal  of  exemption  would  be  tantamount  to  abro- 
gation of  the  existing  reciprocity  treaty  with  Hawaii. 
The  signing  of  a  treaty  of  direct  annexation  would  be  the 
simplest  solution  of  the  difficulty.  It  would  at  once  re- 
move the  question  of  Hawaiian  reciprocity  beyond  the 
pale  of  discussion  and  take  away  a  permanent  source  of 
irritation  amongst  the  republican  ranks  in  the  senate,  and 
would  relieve  the  tension  in  business  circles  both  in  this 
country  and  in  the  islands  over  a  prospective  exclusion  of 
Hawaiian  products  from  the  American  market.  Accord- 
ingly, on  June  16,  a  treaty  was  signed  at  Washington, 
D«  0.,  by  Secretary  of  State  Sherman,  rejoresenting  the 
United  States,  and  by  Francis  M.  Hatch,  Lorin  A. 
Thurston,  and  William  A.  Kinney,  special  commissioners 
representing  the  Hawaiian  government.  It  was  sent  to 
the  senate  the  same  day. 

The  treaty  is  drawn  on  the  general  lines  of  that  negotiated  dur- 
ing President  Harrison's  administration,  but  differs  from  the  earlier 
convention  in  making  no  provision  for  the  ex-queen,  Liliuokalani, 
or  the  Princess  Kaiulani.      Its  essential  details  are  as  follows: 

"The  United  States  of  America  and  the  Republic  of  Hawaii,  in 
view  of  the  natural  dependence  of  the  Hawaiian  islands  upon  the 
United  States,  of  tlieir  geographical  proximity  thereto,  of  the  pre- 
ponderant share  acquired  by  the  United  States  and  its  citizens  in  the 
industries  and  trade  of  said  islands,  and  of  the  expressed  desire  of  the 
government  of  the  Republic  of  Hawaii  that  those  islands  should  be 
incorporated  into  the  United  States  as  an  integral  part  thereof  and 
under  its  sovereignty,  have  determined  to  accomplish  by  treaty  an 
object  so  important  to  their  mutual  and  permanent  welfare.     *    *    * 
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"Article  I.  The  Republic  of  Hawaii  hereby  cedes  absolutely  and 
without  reserve  to  the  United  States  of  America  all  rights  of  sover- 
eignty of  whatsoever  kind  in  and  over  the  Hawaiian  islands  and  their 
dependencies;  and  it  is  agreed  that  all  the  territory  of  and  appertain- 
ing to  the  Republic  of  Hawaii  is  hereby  annexed  to  the  United  States 
of  America  under  the  name  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii. 

"  Article  II.  The  Republic  of  Hawaii  also  cedes  and  hereby 
transfers  to  the  United  States  the  absolute  fee  and  ownership  of  all 
public,  government,  or  crown  lands,  public  buildings  or  edifices,  ports, 
harbors,  military  equip- 
ments, and  all  other  pub- 
lic property  of  every 
kind  and  description  be- 
longing to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Hawaiian 
islands,  together  with 
every  right  and  appur- 
tenance thereunto  apper- 
taining. 

"The  existing  laws 
of  the  United  States  rela- 
tive to  public  lands  shall 
not  apply  to  such  lands 
in  the  Hawaiian  islands; 
but  the  congress  of  the 
United  States  shall  enact 
special  laws  for  their 
management  and  disposi- 
tion. Provided:  That  all 
revenue  from,  or  proceeds 
from  the  same,  except  as 
regards  such  part  thereof 
as  may  be  used  or  occu- 
pied for  the  civil,  military, 
or  naval  purposes  of  the 
United  States,  or  may  be 
assigned  for  the  use  of 
the  local  government, 
shall  be  used  solely  for 
the  benefit  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Ha- 
waiian islands  for  educational  and  other  public  purposes. 

"  Article  111.  Until  congress  shall  provide  for  the  government 
of  such  islands,  all  the  civil,  judicial,  and  military  powers  exercised 
by  the  officers  of  the  existing  government  in  said  islands  shall  be 
vested  in  such  person  or  persons,  and  shall  be  exercised  in  such  man- 
ner, as  the  president  of  the  United  States  shall  direct;  and  the  presi- 
dent shall  have  power  to  remove  said  officers  and  fill  the  vacancies 
so  occasioned. 

' '  The  existing  treaties  of  the  Hawaiian  islands  with  foreign  na- 
tions shall  forthwith  cease  and  determine,  being  replaced  by  such 
treaties  as  may  exist,  or  as  may  be  hereafter  concluded  between  the 
United  States  and  such  foreign  nations. 

"The  municipal  legislation  of  the  Hawaiian  islands,  not  enacted 
for  the  fulfilment  of  the  treaties  so  extinguished,  and  not  inconsist- 
ent with  this  treaty,  nor  contrary  to  the  constitution  of  the  United 
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States,  nor  to  any  existing  treaty  of  the  United  States,  shall  remain 
in  force  until  the  congress  of  the  United  States  shall  otherwise  de- 
termine. 

"  Until  legislation  shall  be  enacted  extending  the  United  States 
customs  laws  and  regulations  to  the  Hawaiian  islands,  the  existing 
customs  relations  of  the  Hawaiian  islands  with  the  United  States  and 
other  countries  shall  remain  unchanged. 

"  Article  IV.  The  public  debt  of  the  Republic  of  Hawaii,  law- 
fully existing  at  the  date  of  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  this 
treaty,  including  the  amounts  due  to  depositors  in  the  Hawaiian  Postal 
Savings  bank,  is  hereby  assumed  by  the  government  of  the  United 
States;  but  the  liability  of  the  United  States  in  this  regard  shall  in 
no  case  exceed  $4,000,000.  So  long,  however,  as  the  existing  govern- 
ment and  the  present  commercial  relations  of  the  Hawaiian  islands 
are  continued  as  herinbefore  provided,  said  government  shall  continue 
to  pay  the  interest  on  said  debt. 

"Article  V.  There  shall  be  no  further  immigration  of  Chinese 
into  the  Hawaiian  islands,  except  upon  such  conditions  as  are  now  or 
may  hereafter  be  allowed  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States;  and  no 
Chinese  by  reason  of  anything  herein  contained  shall  be  allowed  to 
enter  the  United  States  from  the  Hawaiian  islands. 

*'  Article  VI.  The  president  shall  appoint  five  commissioners, 
at  least  two  of  whom  shall  be  residents  of  the  Hawaiian  islands,  who 
shall  as  soon  as  reasonably  practicable  recommend  to  congress  such 
legislation  concerning  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  as  they  shall  deem 
necessary  or  proper." 

AiiTiciiE  VII.  This  article  provides  for  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty. 

In  transmitting  this  treaty  to  the  senate,  President 
McKinley  sent  also  a  message,  accompanied  with  a  report 
from  Secretary  Sherman,  reviewing  the  past  history  of 
our  relations  with  the  islands:  The  essential  parts  of  the 
president's  message  read  as  follows: 

"  The  incorporation  of  the  Hawaiian  islands  into  the  body  politic  of 
the  United  States  is  the  necessary  and  fitting  sequel  to  the  chain  of 
events  which,  from  a  very  early  period  of  our  history,  has  controlled 
the  intercourse  and  prescribed  the  association  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Hawaiian  islands.  The  predominance  of  American  interests 
in  that  neighboring  territory  was  first  asserted  in  1820  by  sending  to 
the  islands  a  representative  agent  of  the  United  States.  It  found  fur- 
ther expression  by  the  signature  of  a  treaty  of  friendship,  commerce, 
and  navigation  with  the  king  in  1826,  the  first  international  compact 
negotiated  by  Hawaii.  It  was  signally  announced  in  1843,  when  the 
intervention  of  the  United  States  caused  the  British  government  to 
disavow  the  seizure  of  the  Sandwich  islands  by  a  British  naval  com- 
mander, and  to  recognize  them  by  treaty  as  an  independent  state,  re- 
nouncing forever  any  purpose  of  annexing  the  islands  or  exerting  a 
protectorate  over  them. 

'*In  1851  the  cession  of  the  Hawaiian  kingdom  to  the  United 
States  was  formally  offered,  and,  although  not  then  accepted,  this 
government  proclaimed  its  duty  to  preserve  alike  the  honor  and  dig- 
nity of  the  United  States  and  the  safety  of  the  government  of  the 
Hawaiian  islands.  From  this  time  until  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in 
1861,  the  policy  of  the  United  States  toward  Hawaii,  and  of  the  Ha- 
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waiian  sovereign  toward  the  United  States,  was  exemplified  by  con- 
tinued negotiations  for  annexation  or  for  a  reserved  commercial 
union.  The  latter  alternative  was  at  length  accomplished  by  the 
reciprocity  treaty  of  1875,  the  provisions  of  which  were  renewed  and 
expanded  by  the  convention  of  1884,  embracing  the  perpetual  cession 
to  the  United  States  of  the  harbor  of  Pearl  River  in  the  island  of 
Oahu.  In  1888  a  proposal  for  the  joint  guarantee  of  the  neutrality 
of  the  Hawaiian  islands  by  the  United  States,  Uermany,  and  Great 
Britain  was  declined  on  the  announced  ground  that  the  relation  of 
the  United  States  to  the  islands  was  sufficient  for  the  end  in  view. 
In  brief,  from  1820  to  1893,  the  course  of  the  United  States  toward 
the  Hawaiian  islands  has  consistently  favored  their  autonomous  wel- 
fare, with  the  exclusion  of  all  foreign  influence  save  our  own,  to  the 
extent  of  upholding  eventual  annexation  as  the  necessary  outcome  of 
that  policy, 

"Not  only  is  the  union  of  the  Hawaiian  territory  to  the  United 
States  no  new  scheme,  but  it  is  the  enevitable  consequence  of  the  re- 
lation steadfastly  maintained  with  that  mid-Pacific  domain  for  three- 
quarters  of  a  century.  *  *  *  While  its  failure  in  1893  may  not 
be  a  cause  of  congratulation,  it  is  certainly  a  proof  of  the  disinter- 
estedness of  the  United  States,  the  delay  of  four  years  having  abun- 
dantly sufficed  to  establish  the  right  and  the  ability  of  the  Eepublic 
of  Hawaii  to  enter,  as  a  sovereign  contractant,  upon  a  conventional 
union  with  the  United  States,  thus  realizing  a  purpose  held  by  the 
Hawaiian  people  and  proclaimed  by  successive  Hawaiian  govern- 
ments through  some  seventy  years  of  their  virtual  dependence  upon 
the  benevolent  protection  of  the  United  States,  Under  such  circum- 
stances, annexation  is  not  a  change,  it  is  a  consummation.     *    *     * 

Secretary  Sherman's  report,  addressed  to  the  presi- 
dent, is  in  substance  as  follows: 

"The  negotiation  which  has  culminated  in  the  treaty  now  sub- 
mitted has  not  been  a  mere  resumption  of  the  negotiation  of  1893, 
but  was  initiated  and  has  been  conducted  upon  independent  lines. 
Then  an  abrupt  revolutionary  movement  had  brought  about  the  de- 
thronement of  the  late  queen,  and  set  up  instead  of  the  theretofore 
titular  monarchy  a  provisional  government,  *  *  *  such  govern- 
ment to  exist  only  until  terms  of  union  with  the  United  States  should 
have  been  negotiated  and  agreed  upon.     *     *     * 

"As  time  passed  on  and  the  plan  of  union  with  the  United  States 
became  an  uncertain  contingency,  the  organization  of  the  Hawaiian 
commonwealth  underwent  necessary  changes.  The  temporary  char- 
acter of  its  first  government  gave  place  to  a  permanent  scheme  under 
a  constitution  framed  by  the  representatives  of  the  electors  of  the 
islands.  *  *  *  Recognized  by  the  powers  of  the  earth,  sending 
and  receiving  envoys,  enforcing  respect  for  the  law  and  maintaining 
peace  within  its  island  borders,  Hawaii  sends  to  the  United  States, 
not  a  commission  representing  a  successful  revolution,  but  the  ac- 
credited plenipotentiary  of  a  constituted  and  firmly  established 
sovereign  state.     *    *    * 

"Now  the  Republic  of  Hawaii  approaches  the  United  States  as 
an  equal,  and  points  for  its  authority  to  that  provision  of  Article  32 
of  the  constitution  proniulgated  July  4,  1894,  whereby  the  president, 
with  the  approval  of  the  cabinet,  is  hereby  expressly  authorized  and 
empowered  to  make  a  treaty  of  political  or  commercial  union  between 
the  Republic  of  Hawaii  and  the  United  States  of  America,  subject  to 
the  ratification  of  the  senate. 
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"  It  soon  appeared  to  the  negotiators  that  a  purely  commercial 
union  on  the  lines  of  the  German  ZoUvereiii  could  not  satisfy  the 
problems  of  administration  in  Hawaii,  and  of  the  political  association 
between  tlie  islands  and  the  United  States.  Such  a  commercial  union 
would  on  the  one  hand  deprive  the  Hawaiian  government  of  its  chief 
source  of  revenue  from  customs  duties  by  placing  its  territory  in  a 
relation  of  free  exchange  with  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  its 
main  market  of  purchase  and  supply;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
would  entail  upon  Hawaii  the  maintenance  of  an  internal  revenue 
system  on  a  par  with  that  of  the  United  States,  or  else  involve  the 
organization  of  a  corresponding  branch  of  our  revenue  service  within 
a  foreign  jurisdiction. 

**We  have  had  with  Hawaii  since  1875  a  treaty  of  commercial 
union.  *  *  *  Its  permanency  has  at  times  been  gravely  imperilled. 
Under  such  circumstances,  to  enter  upon  the  radical  experiment  of  a 
complete  commercial  union  between  Hawaii  and  the  United  States  as 
independently  sovereign,  without  assurance  of  permanency  and  with 
perpetual  subjection  to  the  vicissitudes  of  public  sentiment  in  the 
two  countries,  was  not  to  be  thought  of. 

"Turning,  then,  to  the  various  practical  forms  of  political  union, 
the  several  phases  of  a  protectorate,  an  offensive  and  defensive  alli- 
ance, and  a  national  guarantee  were  passed  in  review.  In  all  of  these 
the  independence  of  the  subordinate  state  is  the  distinguishing  feat- 
ure, and  with  it  the  assumption  by  the  paramount  state  of  responsi- 
bility without  domain.  The  disparity  of  the  relative  interests  and 
the  distance  separating  the  two  countries  could  not  fail  to  render  any 
form  of  protective  association  either  unduly  burdensome  or  illusory  in 
its  benefits,  so  far  as  the  protecting  state  is  concerned;  while  any  at- 
tempt to  counteract  this  by  tributary  dependence  or  a  measure  of 
suzerain  control  would  be  a  retrograde  movement  toward  a  feudal  or 
colonial  establishment,  alike  inexpedient  and  incompatible  with  our 
national  policy. 

"  There  remained,  therefore,  the  annexation  of  the  islands,  and 
their  complete  absorption  into  the  political  system  of  the  United 
States,  as  the  only  solution  satisfying  all  the  given  conditions  and 
promising  permanency  and  mutual  benefit.     *     *     * 

"As  in  previous  instances  when  the  United  States  has  acquired 
territory  by  treaty,  it  has  been  necessary  to  reserve  all  the  organic 
provisions  for  the  action  of  congress.  If  this  was  requisite  in  the 
case  of  the  transfer  to  the  United  States  of  a  part  of  the  domain  of  a 
titular  sovereign,  as  in  the  cession  of  Louisiana  by  France,  of  Florida 
by  Spain,  or  of  Alaska  by  Russia,  it  is  the  more  requisite  when  the 
act  is  not  cession,  but  union,  involving  the  complete  incorporation  of 
an  alien  sovereignty  into  the  body  politic  of  the  United  States.  For 
this  the  only  precedent  of  our  political  history  is  found  in  the  uncom- 
pleted treaty  concluded  during  President  Grant's  administration,  No- 
vember 29,  1869,  for  the  annexation  of  the  Dominican  republic  to  the 
United  States.  Following  that  example,  the  treaty  now  signed  re- 
serves to  the  congress  of  the  United  States  the  determination  of  all 
questions  affecting  the  form  of  government  of  the  annexed  territory, 
the  citizenship  and  elective  franchise  of  its  inhabitants,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  laws  of  the  United  States  are  to  be  extended  to  the 
islands. 

"  In  order  that  this  independence  of  the  congress  shall  be  com- 
plete and  unquestionable,  and  pursuant  to  the  recognized  doctrine  of 
public  law  that  treaties  expire  with  the  independent  life  of  the  con- 
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tracting  state,  there  has  been  introduced  an  express  proviso  for  the 
determination  of  all  treaties  heretofore  concluded  by  Hawaii  with 
foreign  nations,  and  the  extension  to  the  islands  of  the  treaties  of  the 
United  States,  This  leaves  congress  free  to  deal  with  such  especial 
regulation  of  the  contract- labor  system  of  the  islands  as  circumstances 
may  require. 

"There  being  no  general  provision  of  existing  statutes  to  pre- 
scribe the  form  of  government  for  newly  incorporated  territory,  it  was 
necessary  to  stipulate,  as  in  the  Dominican  precedent,  for  continuing 
the  existing  machinery  of  government  and  laws  in  the  Hawaiian  is- 
lands until  provision  shall  be  made  by  law  for  the  government,  as  a 
territory  of  the  United  States,  of  the  domain  thus  incorporated  into 
the  Union;  but  only  such  Hawaiian  laws  are  thus  provisionally  con- 
tinued as  shall  not  be  incompatible  with  the  constitution  or  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  or  with  the  provisions  of  this  treaty.  Express 
stipulation  is  made,  prohibiting  the  coming  of  Chinese  laborers 
from  the  Hawaiian  islands  to  any  other  part  of  our  national  ter- 
ritory.    *    *    *" 

In  order  to  carry  the  treaty  into  execution  in  tlie 
event  of  its  ratification,  or  to  provide  for  its  ratification 
in  case  of  its  rejection  by  the  senate  (a  majority  instead 
of  a  two-thirds  vote  being  all  that  is  needed  for  ratifica- 
tion by  joint  action  of  the  two  houses  of  congress),  Sena- 
tor Morgan  of  Alabama,  on  June  23,  introduced  a  bill  for 
the  annexation  of  Hawaii. 

It  provides  that  on  March  4,  1898,  or  earlier  if  congress  so  directs, 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  shall  extend  over  the  Hawaiian  islands  as  a 
territory  of  the  United  States,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  treaty 
recently  negotiated.  The  five  commissioners  provided  for  by  the  treaty 
to  make  recommendations  to  congress  shall  be  confirmed  by  the  senate. 
The  bill  appropriates  $1,000,000  for  the  execution  of  its  provisions. 
Out  of  this  sum  the  interest  on  the  Hawaiian  debt  is  to  be  paid,  but 
provision  for  the  payment  of  the  principal  of  this  debt  is  deferred. 

A  determined  opposition  to  the  treaty  has  manifested 
itself  in  the  senate ;  and  at  the  end  of  Jane  it  was  not 
thought  probable  that  any  special  effort  would  be  made 
to  secure  its  ratification  during  the  extraordinary  session. 

Protests  Against  Ratification. — On  June  17  a  protest 
against  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  annexation  was  sub- 
mitted to  Secretary  Sherman  by  the  ex-queen,  Liliuoka- 
lani,  in  sustance  as  follows: 

"  I  declare  such  treaty  to  be  an  act  of  wrong  toward  the  native 
and  part  native  people  of  Hawaii,  an  invasion  of  the  rights  of  the 
ruling  chiefs,  in  violation  of  international  rights  both  toward  my  peo- 
ple and  toward  friendly  nations  with  whom  they  have  made  treaties, 
the  perpetuation  of  the  fraud  whereby  the  constitutional  government 
was  overthrown,  and,  finally,  an  act  of  gross  injustice  to  me. 

"Because  the  official  protest  made  by  me  on  January  17,  1893,  to 
the  so-called  provisional  government  was  signed  by  me  and  received' 
by  said  government  with  the  assurance  that  the  case  was  referred  to 
the  United  States  of  America  for  arbitration. 
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"Because  that  protest  and  my  communications  to  the  United 
States  government  immediately  thereafter  expressly  declare  that  I 
yielded  my  authority  to  the  forces  of  the  United  States  in  order  to 
avoid  bloodshed  and  because  I  recognized  the  futility  of  a  conflict 
with  so  formidable  a  power. 

' '  Because  the  president  of  the  United  States,  the  secretary  of 
state,  and  an  envoy  commissioned  by  them  reported  in  official  docu- 
ments that  my  government  was  unlawfully  coerced  by  the  forces, 
diplomatic  and  naval,  of  the  United  States,  and  that  I  was  at  the  date 

of  their  investigations  the 
constitutional  ruler  of  my 
people. 

' '  Because  such  deci- 
sion  of  the  recognized 
magistrates  of  the  United 
States  was  officially  com- 
municated to  me  and  to 
Sanford  B.  Dole,  and  said 
Dole's  resignation  re- 
quested, by  Albert  S. 
Willis,  the  recognized 
agent  and  minister  of 
the  government  of  the 
United  States. 

' '  Because  neither  the 
above-named  commission 
nor  the  government  which 
sends  it  has  ever  received 
any  such  authority  from 
the  registered  voters  of 
Hawaii,  but  derives  its 
assumed  powers  from  the 
so-called  Committee  of 
Public  Safety,  organized 
on  or  about  January  7, 
1893,  said  committee  be- 
ing composed  largely  of 
persons  claiming  Amer- 
ican citizenship;  and  not 
one  single  Hawaiian  was 
a  member  thereof  or  in 
any  way  participated  in  the  demonstration  leading  to  its  existence. 
' '  Because  my  people,  about  forty  thousand  in  number,  have  in 
no  way  been  consulted  by  those,  three  thousand  in  number,  who 
claim  the  right  to  destroy  the  independence  of  Hawaii.  My  people 
constitute  four-fifths  of  the  legally  qualified  voters  of  Hawaii,  and, 
excluding  those  imported  for  the  demands  of  labor,  about  the  same 
proportion  of  the  inhabitants. 

"  Because  said  treaty  ignores  not  only  the  civic  rights  of  my  peo- 
ple, but,  further,  the  hereditary  property  of  their  chiefs.  Of  the 
4,000,000  acres  composing  the  territory  said  treaty  offers  to  annex, 
one  million,  or  915,000,  acres  have  in  no  way  been  heretofore  recog- 
nized as  other  than  the  private  property  of  the  constitutional  mon- 
arch, subject  to  a  control  in  no  way  differing  from  other  items  of  a 
private  estate. 

"Because  it  is  proposed  by  said  treaty  to  confiscate  said  property, 
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teclinically  called  the  crown  lands,  those  legally  entitled  thereto, 
either  now  or  in  succession,  receiving  no  consideration  whatever  for 
estates  their  title  to  which  has  been  always  undisputed,  and  which 
is  legitimately  in  my  name  at  this  date. 

"Because  said  treaty  ignores  not  only  all  professions  of  perpetual 
amity  and  good  faith  made  by  the  United  States  in  former  treaties 
with  the  sovereign  representing  the  Hawaiian  people,  but  all  treaties 
made  by  those  sovereigns  with  other  and  friendly  powers;  and  it  is 
thereby  in  violation  of  international  law, 

"  Because,  by  treating  with  the  parties  claiming  at  this  time  the 
right  to  cede  said  territory  of  Hawaii,  the  government  of  the  United 
States  receives  such  territory  from  the  hands  of  those  whom  its  own 
magistrates  (legally  elected  by  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  in 
office  in  1893)  pronounced  fraudulently  in  power  and  unconstitu- 
tionally ruling  Hawaii.     *     *     *  LILIUOKALANI." 

The  Japanese  government,  also,  has  lodged  a  formal 
protest  against  ratification  of  the  treaty,  chiefly  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  nullify  the  treaty  rights  of  Japanese 
subjects  in  Hawaii  and  disturb  the  balance  of  commercial 
interests  in  the  Northern  Pacific  to  the  detriment  of 
Japan. 

The  diplomatic  correspondence  dates  from  June  15 
when  the  Japanese  minister.  Torn  Hoshi,  called  Secre- 
tary Sherman's  attention  to  the  rumor  that  a  treaty  of 
annexation  was  being  negotiated.     He  said,  in  part: 

'•  My  government  cannot  view  without  concern  the  prospect  of  a 
sudden  and  complete  change  in  the  status  of  Hawaii,  whereby  the 
rights  of  Japan  and  of  Japanese  subjects  may  be  imperilled.  *  *  * 
If  it  is  really  true  that  a  treaty  of  annexation  is  about  to  be  concluded, 
I  feel  that  I  am  justified  in  inquiring  from  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  what 
provision  has  been  made  therein  for  the  preservation  and  maintenance 
of  the  rights  acquired  and  enjoyed  by  Japan  in  her  intercourse  with 
Hawaii  under  the  solemn  sanctions  of  law  and  of  treaty?" 

Mr.  Sherman  replied  the  following  day  (the  16th),  in^ 
forming  the  Japanese  minister  that  a  treaty  had  been 
signed,  and  saying: 

"As  to  your  inquiry  as  to  the  provision  made  therein  concerning 
the  treaties  which  may  be  in  existence  between  Japan  and  the  present 
Hawaiian  government,  my  understanding  is  that  the  government  of 
the  United  States  does  not  take  upon  itself  any  obligations  of  the 
Hawaiian  government  arising  from  treaties  or  conventions  made  by 
it  with  other  governments.  It  is  believed  that  there  is  nothing  in 
the  proposed  treaty  prejudicial  to  the  rights  of  Japan;  and  certainly 
the  United  States  has  no  disposition  to  disturb  the  friendly  relations 
which  have  long  existed  between  the  governments  of  Japan  and  this 
country," 

This   was   followed,   June   19,    by   a   formal   protest 
against  the  treaty,  submitted  under  instruction  of  the. 
Japanese  government,  in  substance  as  follows: 

"This  protest  is  made  for  the  following  reasons: 
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"1.  The  maintenance  of  the  status  quo  of  Hawaii  is  essential  to 
the  good  understanding  of  the  powers  which  have  interests  in  the 
Pacific. 

' '  3.  The  annexation  of  Hawaii  would  tend  to  endanger  the  resi- 
dential, commercial,  and  industrial  rights  of  Japanese  subjects  in 
Hawaii,  secured  to  them  by  treaty  and  by  the  constitution  and  laws 
of  that  country. 

"3.  Such  annexation  might  lead  to  the  postponement  by  Hawaii 
of  the  settlement  of  claims  and  liabilities  already  existing  in  favor  of 
Japan  under  treaty  stipulations  (such  as  claims  for  damages  for  re- 
fusal of  permission  to  Japanese  immigrants  to  land  in  Hawaii), 

"  With  reference  to  the  mischievous  suggestion  or  report,  which 
has  been  so  industriously  circulated  in  this  country  and  elsewhere, 
that  Japan  has  designs  against  the  integrity  or  sovereignty  of  Hawaii, 
I  am  further  instructed  by  the  imperial  government  to  state  most 
emphatically  and  unequivocally  that  Japan  has  not  now  and  never 
had  such  designs,  or  designs  of  any  kind  whatever,  against  Hawaii. 
*     *    *" 

To  this  formal  protest  Secretary  Sherrjian  replied 
June  25: 

After  reciting  the  grounds  of  Japan's  protest  as  quoted  above, 
Mr.  Sherman  says  that  they  suggest  "confusion  between  the  formal 
stipulations  of  treaties  and  the  vested  rights  which  the  subjects  of 
one  country  may  acquire  in  another  under  treaty  or  the  law  of  the 
land."  "The  principle  of  public  law  whereby  the  existing  treaties 
of  a  state  cease  upon  its  incorporation  into  another  state,  is  well  de- 
fined by  Halleck,  who  says: 

" '  But  the  obligations  of  treaties,  even  where  some  of  their  stipulations  are 
In  terms  perpetual,  expire  in  case  either  of  thecontractinsr  parties  loses  Its  ex- 
istence as  an  independent  state,  or  in  case  its  Internal  constitution  is  so  chanjred 
as  to  render  the  treaty  inapplicable  to  the  new  condition  of  things.— //a//cc^•'5 
Jnt.  Law,  Ch.  18,  Sec.  35.' 

"So  also  Wheaton,  in  the  275th  section  of  his  Elements  of  Inter- 
national Law.  Both  of  the  stated  conditions  necessarily  attend  the 
annexation  of  one  state,  or  of  its  territory,  to  another.  Vattel  went  fur- 
ther, holding  in  effect  that  even  a  partial  loss  of  sovereignty,  as  in 
the  case  of  alliance,  causes  the  ancient  treaties  to  fall  if  incompatible 
with  such  alliance.  *  *  *  The  history  of  Europe,  of  America,  of 
the  whole  world,  is  full  of  examples  where  independent  states  have 
ceased  to  be  such  through  constrained  or  voluntary  absorption  by  an- 
other, with  attendant  extinction  of  their  former  treaties  with  other 
states.  It  needs  no  stipulation  in  a  formal  annexation  treaty  to  work 
this  result,  for  it  attends  de  facto  annexation,  however  accomplished." 
The  incorporation  of  Hanover  into  the  Prussian  kingdom,  the  admis- 
sion of  Texas  to  the  Union,  and  the  recent  annexation  of  Madagascar 
by  France,  are  cited  as  cases  in  point.  "It  does  not  even  follow," 
says  Mr.  Sherman,  "that  the  existing  treaties  of  the  absorbing  state 
extend  to  the  acquired  territory.  The  treaties  of  the  German  empire 
are  held  not  to  apply  to  the  ceded  French  provinces  of  Alsace  and  Lor- 
raine." *  *  *  "  The  treaty  of  annexation  does  not  abrogate  these 
instruments  (the  treaties  of  Hawaii);  it  is  the  fact  of  Hawaii's  ceasing 
to  exist  as  an  independent  contractant  that  extinguishes  these  con- 
tracts. 

"  As  to  the  vested  rights,  if  any  be  established,  in  favor  of  Japan 
or  of  Japanese  subjects  in  Hawaii,  the  case  is  different;  and  I  repeat 
what  I  said  in  my  note  of  the  16th  Inst.,  that  'there  is  nothing  in  the 
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proposed  treaty  prejudicial  to  the  rights  of  Japan.'  Treaties  are 
terminable  in  a  variety  of  ways;  that  of  1886  between  Japan  and 
Hawaii,  to  which  your  protest  is  supposed  to  relate,  is  denounceable 
by  either  party  on  six  months'  notice;  but  its  extinction  would  no 
more  extinguish  vested  rights  previously  required  under  its  stipula- 
tions than  the  repeal  of  a  municipal  law  affects  rights  of  property 
vested  under  its  provisions." 

As  to  the  necessity  of  maintaining  the  status  quo  of  Hawaii,  Mr. 
Sherman  points  out  that  the  predominance  of  United  States  influence 
has  been  the  one  essential  feature  of  the  status  quo  there  for  three- 
quarters  of  a  century;  that  union  of  tiie  islands  with  the  United 
States  would  be  but  the  "destined  culmination"  of  the  trend  of  de- 
velopments for  many  years  past;  that  no  power  protested  against  the 
proposal  of  annexation  in  1893;  that  no  occasion  for  such  protest  has 
since  arisen;  that,  on  the  contrary,  all  interests  of  common  benefit 
will  be  strengthened  and  perpetuated  by  annexation. 

Further  correspondence  on  this  subject  may  be  looked 
for.  Many  heated  utterances  have  appeared  in  the  Jap- 
anese press;  but  negotiations  between  the  two  goverii- 
ments  are  proceeding  amicably. 

The  leading  arguments  in  favor  of  annexation  have 
already  been  indicated.  Opinion  is  much  divided  among 
adherents  of  all  parties  in  the  United  States,  as  to  its  ex- 
pediency. Objections  to  the  policy  are  based  partly  on 
the  domestic  and  constitutional  diflficulties  connected 
with  the  admission  under  direct  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  of  territory  far  removed  and  inhabited  by  a  mixed 
foreign,  and  largely  Oriental,  population,  in  which  the 
American  element  in  numbers  is  largely  overshadowed. 
Shall  Hawaii  be  admitted  as  a  state,  as  a  territory,  or  as 
an  "unorganized  territory?"  If  as  a  territory,  can  it 
always  be  retained  in  that  status?  But  probably  the 
chief  objection  to  annexation,  in  the  mind  of  its  op- 
ponents, is  found  in  the  breach  which  they  consider  that 
it  would  make  in  the  continuity  of  American  political 
tradition.  Heretofore  America,  unlike  otlier  powers, 
has  withstood  all  temptations  to  colonial  expansion,  and 
has  rigorously  refrained  from  "entangling  alliances"  be- 
yond the  borders  of  the  American  continent.  The  ac- 
quisition of  Hawaii,  it  is  feared  by  many,  would  necessi- 
tate a  departure  from  this  traditional  negative  policy, 
and  the  inauguration  of  a  new  and  serious,  jiositive,  for- 
eign policy — one,  too,  which  could  not  in  all  cases  be 
determined  by  an  unlimited  application  of  the  Monroe 
doctrine.  Far-reaching  modifications  in  the  external  re- 
lations of  the  republic  would  ensue.  Measures  would 
have  to  be  taken  to  protect  the  new  possessions  in  case  of 
need,  diplomatically  and  by  force  of  arms;  and  those 
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measures  must  react  directly  upon  the  internal  affairs  of 
the  United  States  and  upon  the  attitude  which  her  peo- 
ple habitually  assume  toward  the  larger  problems  of  in- 
ternational politics.  But  these  objections,  of  course, 
would  lose  much  of  their  force  in  case  the  annexation  of 
Hawaii  continued  to  be  an  exceptional  incident  and  were 
not  allowed  to  become  a  precedent  for  the  adoption  of  a 
wide  policy  of  colonial  extension.  That  it  would  involve 
any  further  attempts  at  territorial  acquisition  by  the 
United  States,  is  by  no  means  a  logical  necessity. 
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Military  Operations. — Though  the  whole  island, 
except  the  two  easternmost  provinces,  was  officially  de- 
clared "pacified"  during  the  quarter,  no  material  change 
in  the  relative  conditions  of  the  opposing  forces,  or  in 
the  prospects  of  either  side,  is  to  be  recorded.  Minor 
collisions  were  reported  from  day  to  day,  in  which,  as 
usual,  each  side  claimed  the  advantage.  For  the  twenty 
days  preceding  April  9,  the  official  report  of  the  Havana 
government  put  the  loss  of  the  rebel  forces  throughout 
the  island  at  173  men  killed  and  44  prisoners:  the  num- 
ber of  rebels  surrendering  to  the  Spanish  commanders  was 
fifty-nine.  The  government's  loss  was  twelve  men 
(among  them  one  officer)  and  sixty -nine  soldiers  wounded. 
Of  the  insurgents  killed,  eleven  were  colonels,  one  a 
major,  and  three  were  officers  of  minor  rank.  The  cap- 
tain-general, April  17,  declared  that  the  province  of 
Santa  Clara  and  part  of  the  province  of  Puerto  Principe 
were  pacified.  For  whatever  Maximo  Gomez  and  Quin- 
tin  Bandera  might  do  in  that  quarter,  he  cared  nothing: 
those  chiefs  were  likely  to  be  captured  at  any  moment, 
as  was  General  Rivera  in  the  province  of  Pinar  del  Rio. 
In  view  of  this  improvement  of  the  situation,  General 
Weyler  was  not  asking  for  any  reinforcements  or  for  sub- 
stitutes to  take  the  place  of  losses.  Nevertheless  the  four 
"pacified"  provinces  of  the  west  —  Pinar  del  Rio, 
Havana,  Matanzas,  and  Santa  Clara — were  still  infested 
by  bands  of  well-armed  and  resolute  insurgents  to  the 
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number  of  fully  20,000;  while  the  provinces  of  Santiago 
and  Puerto  Principe,  or  one-half  of  the  area  of  the  island, 
were,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  fortified  towns,  under 
the  control  of  the  rebels.  Contradictions  of  the  pacifi- 
cation of  the  western  provinces  reached  Havana  almost 
daily.  A  month  after  General  Weyler's  optimistic  view 
of  the  situation  was  published,  two  insurgent  camps  were 
captured  in  Pinar  del  Rio;  about  the  same  time,  at 
Reiorma,  in  Santa  Clara,  a  battalion  of  troops  had  a 
brush  with  a  force  of  General  Maximo  Gomez's  cavalry; 
the  same  Spanish  battalion,  a  day  or  two  after,  came 
upon  two  bands  of  insurgents  entrenched.  The  insur- 
gents were  routed;  but  the  Spanish  loss,  as  officially  re- 
ported, was  fifteen  wounded,  including  three  officers. 
Several  other  encounters  with  armed  rebels  were  about 
the  same  time  reported  from  the  same  province  by  the 
Spanish  commanders. 

On  May  12  there  came  from  Havana,  but  not  from 
Spanish  official  sources,  report  of  the  rout  of  a  consider- 
able Spanish  force  by  the  rebels  in  Santiago  province. 
A  Spanish  brigade  under  command  of  General  Lonos  was 
escorting  from  Manzanillo  to  Bayamos  a  mule-train  of 
provisions.  On  the  way  a  rebel  force  under  General 
Calixto  Garcia  and  General  Rabi  fell  upon  the  column, 
captured  the  convoy,  routed  the  Spaniards,  and  pursued 
the  enemy  so  vigorously  that  General  Lonos  fled  to  the 
coast  with  the  remnant  of  his  brigade,  and  took  ship  at 
Cabocoruz  for  Manzanillo.  This  is  not  the  first  though 
it  is  the  most  serious  disaster  to  the  Spanish  arms  on  the 
same  route.  To  remain  in  possession  of  that  interior 
town  in  the  enemy's  country  has  already,  it  is  estimated, 
cost  Spain  the  loss  of  5,000  men  besides  great  quantities 
of  food  and  war  material.  That  route  has  got  from  the 
insurgents  the  sobriquet  of  "the  road  to  death." 

The  determination  of  the  government  to  hold  what- 
ever ground  remains  to  it  in  the  premier  rebel  province, 
Santiago,  led,  in  May,  to  several  other  encounters  with 
the  rebels.  The  port  of  Baracoa,  held  by  a  strong  loy- 
alist garrison  under  command  of  General  Linares,  was 
attacked  by  a  force  of  rebels  under  tne  insurgent  leader 
Ruen.  The  rebels  had  entered  the  outskirts  of  the 
town;  and  the  Spaniards,  sallying  from  the  barracks,  at- 
tacked them.  At  the  same  time  a  gunboat  in  the  harbor  ' 
opened  fire  on  the  raiders,  and  put  them  to  flight.  The 
town  of  Banes  was  recaptured  from  the  rebels  early  in 
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April,  but  toward  the  end  of  May  they  made  an  attempt 
to  prevent  the  entry  into  the  port  of  a  cargo  of  supplies. 
A  few  shots  from  a  gunboat  caused  them  to  decamp,  and 
the  supplies  were  landed.  An  attack  on  Fort  Lama  at 
Gibara  was  repulsed  in  the  same  way.  But  the  rebels 
continued  to  hold  Port  Vijaru,  between  Banes  and  Nipe. 
To  dislodge  them  will  require,  according  to  the  Spanish 
General  Ruberte,  a  force  of  8,000  to  10,000  men.  On 
June  21,  General  Weyler  sailed  from  Havana  for  Sagua 
la  Grande  in  Santa  Clara  province,  whence  he  was  to 
proceed  to  the  province  of  Santiago.  Thirty-six  bat- 
talions of  infantry,  with  a  strong  force  of  cavalry  and 
artillery,  had  preceded  the  general.  The  troops  were  to 
commence  operations  forthwith  against  the  insurgents  of 
Santiago  and  Puerto  Principe.  But  simultaneously  the 
rebels  were  stirring  in  the  capital  province.  Near  Mad- 
ruga  in  the  province  of  Havana  a  strong  column  under 
Colonel  Aguileras  attacked  a  rebel  force  entrenched  in 
the  Sierra  de  Grilo.  The  Spanish  troops,  according  to  the 
official  report,  successively  dislodged  the  insurgents  from 
all  the  positions  occupied  by  them  until  the  enemy 
reached  Abre  del  Cafe.  There  the  rebels  were  dislodged 
again  after  making  a  stubborn  resistance.  The  fighting 
lasted  four  hours.  The  Spanish  loss  was  severe — ^killed, 
a  lieutenant  and  fifteen  soldiers;  wounded,  two  officers 
and  133  soldiers. 

Thus,  while  the  captain-general  was  moving  eastward 
toward  Santiago  to  effect  pacification  there,  the  pacifica- 
tion of  the  western  end  of  the  island  was  showing  alarm- 
ing symptoms  of  general  debility.  From  the  Jucaro- 
Moron  trocha  were  coming  reports  of  large  forces  of  in- 
surgents approaching  that  defensive  work  with  intention 
of  crossing.  Worse  still,  "official  advices"  from  Pinar 
del  Rio  reached  Havana,  June  20,  of  a  hot  engagement 
at  Mantua  in  that  province.  The  Spanish  marine  and 
infantry  forces  Avere  largely  outnumbered  by  the  insur- 
gents, and,  after  several  hours'  fierce  fighting,  were 
compelled  to  retreat,  having  met  with  great  losses. 

On  reaching  the  city  of  Santiago,  June  27,  the  captain- 
general  was  received  enthusiastically  by  the  civil  and 
military  authorities  and  the  people.  From  the  wharf  he 
proceeded  amid  acclamations  of  the  multitude,  salvos  of 
artillery,  music  and  banners,  first  to  the  cathedral,  and 
thence  to  the  palace  of  the  governor  of  the  province  of 
Santiago.     In  a  speech  he  explained  the  object  of  his 
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coming  to  the  easternmost  province  with  an  army  of 
40,000  men.  It  was  to  pacify  that  part  of  the  island. 
Though  he  was  strongly  desirous  of  peace,  his  system  of 
making  war  was  to  be  rigorous  toward  rebels  who  refused 
to  accept  the  clemency  offered  to  them  by  Spain  and 
himself.  Withal,  he  wanted  to  see  the  well-being  of  the 
island  restored.  That  was  the  purpose  of  his  last  decrees 
— b  y  w  h  i  c  h  he  ex- 
tended the  "concen- 
tration system"  of 
starvation  stations  to 
the  eastern  provinces 
— and  he  proposed  to 
continue  that  policy. 
— "I  come,"  he  said 
in  conclusion,  "to 
bring  peace  or  war. 
If  the  former  is  ac- 
cepted we  will  return 
to  the  law.  But  if 
the  latter  is  desired, 
behind  me  come  forty 
battalions  of  troops." 
Deaths  by  Fam- 
ine and  Fever. — 
The  enforced  mass- 
ing of  the  people  in 
towns  controlled  by 
the  government  has 
produced,  as  was  to 
have  been  expected, 
appalling  ills.  A  cor- 
respondent of  the 
New  York  Herald  records  some  facts  and  figures  regard- 
ing the  terrible  mortality  in  the  island,  about  the  accuracy 
of  which,  he  says,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

After  seeing  the  official  report  of  deaths  in  one  of  the  minor  "con- 
centration places"  (Madruga),  an  American  physician  at  Havana 
declared  that  "not  in  a  centre  of  Asiatic  cholera,  nor  even  in  one  of 
bubonic  plague,  has  there  been  any  death-rate  greater  than  that  now 
reached  in  the  town  of  Madruga  near  Matanzas;  nor  in  the  plague- 
smitten  East  is  there  a  village  which  may  more  justly  challenge  the 
sympathy  of  Civilization  than  this  same  Madruga;  and  it  is  one  of 
many."  In  this  town,  from  last  January  down  to  the  middle  of  June 
killed  ofE  one-third  of  the  population.  In  January  Madruga  had,  of 
regular  and  reconcentrado  population,  about  5,000  souls.  The  deaths 
Vol.  7.-23. 
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for  five  months  as  otRcially  registered  were  as  follows:  January,  45; 
February,  117;  March,  260;  April,  458;  May,  585;  add  60  unregistered 
deaths,  and  the  total  mortality  for  the  five  months  is  1,525.  Through- 
out the  island  the  deaths  in  May  were  more  than  twice  as  many  as  in 
March.  The  people  who  are  thus  perishing  apace  are  2)aciJicos — 
men,  women,  and  children.  Phe  rebels  in  the  field  are  said  to  be  well 
fed  and  free  from  disease.  They  are  not  crowded  together;  they 
grow  root-crops  in  abundance;  and  their  meat  supply  comes  froiii 
whatever  live  stock  is  left  anywhere  in  the  island. 

A  general  view  of  the  situation  in  the  co?ice?itrado 
towns  is  given  in  Harper's  Weekly  by  Stephen  Bonsai,  a 
very  intelligent  observer  and  student  of  the  facts  in  the 
four  western  provinces — Pinar  del  Rio,  Havana,  Matan- 
zas,  and  Santa  Clara. 

Last  October  the  captain-general  issued  a  proclamation  command- 
ing the  rural  population  of  those  provinces  within  eight  days  to 
betake  themselves  to  certain  stations  designated  by  the  several  pro- 
vincial authorities:  in  those  stations  they  were  to  remain  till  the  war 
was  over.  The  military  executed  the  orders,  and,  after  the  people 
had  been  transferred,  burnt  down  their  homes  and  confiscated  their 
horses  and  cattle.  Furthermore,  the  army  was  ordered  to  burn  and 
ravage  the  country  leaving  nought  that  could  help  to  sustain  human 
life.  The  concentrados  in  the  stations  numbered  about  400,000  in 
the  beginning  of  the  year.  In  six  of  the  stations  in  Pinar  Del  Rio 
the  number  of  concentrados  was  then  60,000:  of  these  at  least  10,000 
were  dead  by  May  1.  The  stations  on  the  railroad  line  from  Havana 
to  Matanzas,  and  on  that  from  Matanzas  to  Cienfuegos,  are  similar 
chains  of  stations:  in  them  are  gathered  200,000  starving  people. 
So  utter  is  the  destitution  prevailing  in  these  camps  that  "if  all  the 
Spaniards,  from  Weyler  to  the  last  corporal,  were  suddenly  to  be 
invested  and  animated  by  the  spirit  of  the  Good  Samaritan,  even 
then  the  situation  would  be  but  little  changed.  *  *  *  In  tlie 
western  provinces  we  find  between  300,000  and  400,000  people  penned 
up  in  starvation  stations,  a  prey  to  all  kinds  of  epidemic  diseases. 
*  *  *  They  have  less  clothing  than  the  Patagonian  savages.  *** 
Yet,  who  are  these  men  who  are  shot  down  in  the  night?  They 
are  simply  attempting  to  get  beyond  the  starvation  lines  to  dig  there 
potatoes  and  yams  for  their  families.  *  *  *  Every  morning, 
through  the  narrow  filthy  lanes  in  which  their  huts  have  been 
erected,  the  guerrillas  drive  along  the  pack-mules  bearing  the 
mutilated  bodies  of  those  who  have  been  punished  cruelly  for  the 
crime  of  seeking  food  to  keep  their  children  from  starving.  "  "Out- 
raged humanity  in  Spain  itself,"  continues  Mr.  Bonsai,  "has  pro- 
tested; and  that  noble  paper,  the  Imparcinl  of  Madrid,  has  told  the 
Spanish  people  of  all  the  horrors  and  the  cruelties  that  are  being 
perpetrated   in  Cuba  in  their  name." 

Home  Rule  Granted.  —  On  April  20  the  queen 
regent  of  Spain  signed  a  decree  putting  into  operation 
reforms  in  the  government  of  Cuba.  The  step  was  taken 
on  receipt  of  a  dispatch  from  General  Weyler  announcing 
that  the  western  part  of  the  island  was  "completely  paci- 
fied."      The  law  of  the   Spanish   cortes   to   which  the 
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decree  gives  effect  was  passed  in  1895 ;  but  its  execution 
was  lield  in  suspense  till  the  rebels  should  have  laid  down 
their  arms. 

Under  this  law  a  council  of  administration  is  created  for  the 
government  of  the  island.  The  council  will  be  a  sort  of  parliament, 
consisting  of  over  30  members,  of  whom  a  majority  are  to  be  elected 
by  the  Cubans  and  the  rest  to  be  appointed  by  the  home  government. 
The  council  will  have  practically  supreme  control  of  affairs  in  the 
island,  subject  to  certain  supervisory  authority  of  the  crown.  An 
important  feature  of  the  scheme  is  said  to  be  that  Cuba  is  permitted 
to  revise  her  own  tariff  schedules. 

Filibustering. — An  expedition  intended  to  convey 
war  material  to  the  Cubans  was  prevented  from  sailing 
from  Fernandina,  Fla.,  April  3,  by  the  United  States 
cruiser  Vesuvius.  A  tug  was  seized,  but  there  was  no 
cargo  on  board.  A  lighter,  however,  loaded  with  arms 
and  ammunition,  was  found,  presumed  to  be  the  des- 
tined cargo  of  the  tug.  While  the  Vesuvius  was  engaged 
in  overhauling  the  tug  and  the  lighter,  the  noted  filibus- 
ter steamer  Bermuda  appeared  in  the  offing;  before  she 
could  be  overtaken,  the  Bermuda  was  outside  the  juris- 
diction of  the  United  States,  floating  the  British  flag. 
It  was  supposed  that  the  purpose  of  the  Bermuda's  com- 
mander was  to  take  a  cargo  of  war  material  and  a  party 
of  men  from  lighters  at  Fernandina  and  convey  them  to 
Cuba.  But  the  doings  at  Fernandina  were  but  a  ruse,  as 
was  seen  very  soon  after,  when  the  Bermuda  took  on 
board  at  Mayport,  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  John's  river, 
Fla.,  from  a  tug  and  lighters,  a  number  of  men  and 
munitions.  In  the  cargo  were  500,000  cartridges,  1,000 
pounds  of  dynamite,  a  machine  gun,  and  1,000  machetes. 
The  not  less  noted  steamer  Daimtless  was  less  fortunate  in 
an  attempt  to  carry  to  Cuba  a  cargo  of  war  material. 
Toward  the  end  of  May,  the  Dauntless^  after  two  highly 
successful  ventures  to  Cuba  in  as  many  weeks,  was  about 
to  take  aboard  another  cargo  off  New  River  inlet  on  the 
east  coast  of  Florida  when  she  was  apprehended  by  the 
United  States  cruiser  MarUehead^  and  a  prize  crew  put 
aboard.  Her  tender,  the  steamer  Biscay ne^  escaped,  and 
landed  the  stores  at  a  point  whence  they  were  quickly 
spirited  away.  The  Dauyitless  was  released  from  custody 
by  the  collector  of  customs  at  Key  West,  after  a  detention 
of  about  two  weeks.  Immediately  thirty  of  the  original 
passengers  gathered  on  the  wharf  and  went  on  board 
"carrying  bundles  and  packages  from  the  ends  of  which 
protruded  machete  handles  and  muzzles  of  revolvers." 
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A  local  pilot  was  taken  aboard  to  carry  her  into  the  gulf, 
where  a  vessel  with  arms  and  ammunition  was  believed 
to  await  her. 

The  Ruiz  Case. — Toward  the  end  of  April,  William 
J.  Calhoun  of  Danville,  111.,  was  appointed  by  the 
president  special  counsel  to  Consul-General  Lee  in  in- 
vestigating  the    circumstances    of    the    death    of    Dr. 

Ricardo  Ruiz  (p.  64). 
Mr.  Calhoun  proceed- 
e  d  immediately  t  o 
Havana,  and,  having 
assisted  in  the  investi- 
gation and  returned 
to  Washington  June 
8,  made  his  report  to 
the  state  department. 
In  summarizing  his 
report  Mr.  Calhoun 
said: 

"We  examined  what 
witness  we  could — six  or 
seven,  I  forget  which — 
including  Spaniards  and 
Cubans.  We  found  no 
positive  or  direct  proof  of 
any  assault;  and  whatever 
conclusions  are  arrived  at 
must  be  based  upon  the 
evidence  which  is  detailed 
in  the  commissioner's  re- 
port to  the  state  depart- 
ment. I  prefer  not  to  say 
what  those  conclusions  are 
until  the  official  report  is 
filed  in  Washington. 
You  will  readily  under- 
stand the  almost  insurmountable  difficulties  of  obtaining  witnesses 
and  securing  evidence  where  a  prisoner  has  been  kept  in  solitary  con- 
finement and  closely  guarded  by  his  jailers. 

"  Dr.  Ruiz  died  in  the  Guanabacoa  prison,  but  not  incommunicado, 
and  he  was  buried  near  the  prison,  although  I  believe  there  is  no 
stone  over  his  head.  The  autopsy  showed  that  congestion  of  the 
brain  was  the  immediate  cause  of  death." 

Consul-General  Lee,  in  his  official  report  of  the  inves- 
tigation, declares  that  the  testimony  given  before  the 
military  judge  in  the  trial  of  Ruiz  showed  that  the  ac- 
cused was  in  the  house  of  one  of  his  near  neighbors  at 
the  time  of  the  attack  on  a  railroad  train  in  which  he 
was  accused  of  being  implicated;  that  the  manner  of  his 
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confinement  in  prison  was  in  violation  of  the  law  of  crimi 
nal  procedure;  that  his  trial  by  a  military  court  was  a 
violation  of  his  rights  as  an  American  citizen  residing  in 
Spanish  dominions;  that  he  was  confined  incommimicado 
and  denied  communication  with  his  wife,  his  children, 
and  his  friends;  that  he,  a  healthy  and  unusually  strong 
and  athletic  man,  after  being  detained  315  hours  in  his 
cell,  was  taken  out  a  corpse.  Concerning  the  immediate 
cause  of  Ruiz's  death,  General  Lee  says: 

"  He  died  from  congestion  of  tlie  brain,  produced  by  a  blow  on 
the  top  of  the  head. 

"There  are  two  theories  connected  with  the  wound  on  the  head. 
One,  that  in  a  state  of  mental  excitement  he  ran  across  the  cell  as 
described  by  one  of  the  jailers,  and  butted  his  head  on  the  door  in  a 
frantic  effort  to  get  out.  Another,  that  he  was  struck  over  the  head 
with  one  of  the  clubs  carried  by  the  jailers — by  the  immediate 
watchman,  who  had  probably  ordered  him  to  cease  his  cries  for 
relief  and  for  his  children,  and,  upon  his  not  doing  so,  struck  him 
with  more  force  than  he  intended ;  or  it  is  possible  the  blow  was 
delivered  to  make  him  confess  or  give  evidence  against  others. 

"It  is  possible  he  went  mad,  and  many  causes  combined  to 
produce  such  a  result.  *  *  *  But  whether  when  bereft  of  reason 
he  inflicted  the  blows  which  produced  brain  congestion,  or  whether 
he  died  at  the  hands  of  others — the  truth  will  probably  only  be 
known  when  the  hearts  of  all  are  revealed — the  fact  remains,  his 
unjust  confinement  killed  him;  and,  had  he  been  released  from  iu' 
communicado  by  the  hand  of  man  at  the  end  of  seventy-two  hours, 
the  hand  of  death  might  not  have  released  him  at  the  end  of  315 
hours,  and  to-day  the  widow  would  have  had  the  support  of  her 
husband,  and  the  moans  of  his  fatherless  children  would  never  have 
been  heard  in  the  land. 

"  1  therefore  conclude,  saying,  as  I  have  done  in  all  previous 
reports  about  this  case,  that  whether  Dr.  Ruiz  killed  himself  or  was 
killed  by  some  one  else,  will,  under  the  existing  conditions,  always 
remain  unknown." 

Cuba  ill  Congress. — On  May  17  President  McKinley 
sent  to  congress  a  message  suggesting  an  appropriation 
of  funds  to  be  used  in  relieving  the  distress  of  American 
citizens  resident  in  Cuba.  Advices  received  from  the 
United  States  consuls  throughout  the  island  had  estab- 
lished the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  American  residents 
were  in  a  state  of  destitution,  suffering  for  want  of  food 
and  medicines.  He  referred  in  particular  to  the  report 
of  Consul-General  Lee,  in  which  the  Americans  in  dis- 
tress are  estimated  at  from  600  to  800.  The  message 
recommended  an  appropriation  of  not  less  than  $50,000. 
In  the  senate,  a  resolution  authorizing  the  administration 
to  expend  the  amount  asked  for  the  relief  of  American 
citizens  in  Cuba  was  passed  without  question  or  objec- 
tion.    In  the  house   of  representatives,   Mr.    Bailey  of 
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Texas  offered  an  amendment  which  would  inject  into  the 
resolution  a  declaration  that  the  Cuban  insurgents  are 
entitled  to  the  rights  of  belligerents.  The  passage  of  the 
resolution  was  thus  delayed  for  a  while;  but  it  was  passed 
and  was  signed  by  the  president,  May  24.  On  May  20 
the  senate,  by  a  vote  of  41  to  14,  passed  a  joint  resolution 
v/hich  had  been  introduced  by  Senator  Morgan  (Ala.) 
according  belligerent  rights  to  the  Cuban  insurgents. 
The  text  of  the  resolution  was  as  follows  : 

"Resolved,  That  a  condition  of  public  war  exists  between  the 
government  of  Spain  and  the  government  proclaimed,  and  for  some 
time  maintained  by  force  of  arms,  by  the  people  of  Cuba,  and  that 
the  United  States  of  America  shall  maintain  a  strict  neutrality 
between  the  contending  powers,  according  to  each  all  the  rights  of 
belligerents  in  the  ports  and  territory  of  the  United  States." 

The  joint  resolution  never  came  before  the  house  of 
representatives.  The  committees  of  the  house  had  not 
been  named  for  the  extraordinary  session  of  congress; 
and  consequently  there  was  no  organ  to  receive  and 
present  to  the  house  the  resolution. 

In  the  senate,  April  1,  Senator  Allen  (Neb.)  offered  a 
resolution  protesting  against  the  alleged  purpose  of  the 
Spanish  authorities  in  Cuba  to  try  General  Rivera  (p.  01) 
by  summary  court-matrial.  In  the  debate  that  followed 
Senator  Hoar  severely  denounced  "inflammatory  resolu- 
tions," and  declared  that  the  freedom  of  Cuba  had  been 
retarded  mainly  by  the  prodding  and  goading  resolutions 
of  congress. 

In  the  house  of  representatives,  Mr.  Mahany  of  New 
York  offered  a  resolution  of  like  tenor  but  expressed 
with  great  courtesy  toward  Spain. 

By  this  resolution  the  secretary  of  state  is  requested  to  "repre- 
sent to  the  Spanish  government  the  profound  sense  of  satisfaction 
with  which  the  people  of  the  United  States  would  view  the  extension 
of  clemency  as  regards  the  remission  of  the  death  penalty  in  the  case 
of  General  Rius  Rivera." 

In  the  senate,  Mr.  Allen's  resolution  was  adopted 
without  a  dissenting  vote,  April  5.  The  vote  was,  how- 
ever, preceded  by  a  bitter  personal  debate.  Mr.  Hoar  was 
again  the  principal  speaker  in  opposition.  "The  resolu- 
tion," he  said,  "is  based  on  mere  prophecy,  surmise,  and 
prediction."  In  return  Mr.  Allen  said  that  in  characteriz- 
ing the  reports  of  danger  to  General  Rivera  as  surmise, 
etc.,  the  Massachusetts  senator  only  showed  his  "weak- 
ness and  puerility."  A  few  days  after,  Mr.  Sherman, 
secretary  of  state,  unofficially  made  public  the  receipt 
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from  the  Spanish  government  of  assurance  that  General 
Rivera  would  not  be  executed,  but  would  be  treated  as  a 
prisoner  of  war. 

\Yhile  the  vote  of  $50,000  for  the  relief  of  destitute 
American  citizens  in  Cuba  was  under  consideration  in 
the  house  of  representatives,  Mr.  Livingston  of  Georgia 
said  that  the  proposed  sum  would  sufiice  only  to  feed  the 
Americans  for  a 
month,  and  that  alike 
appropriation  would 
be  required  for  an  in- 
definite  period. 
Therefore  h  e  main- 
tained that  the  only- 
wise  course  for  the 
United  States  govern- 
ment to  end  the 
trouble  was  by  recog- 
nizing the  Cuban  re- 
public. 

Here  Mr.  Hitt  of  Hli- 
nois,  a  high  authority  in 
the  house  on  international 
law,  and  known  to  be  in 
intimate  relations  with 
President  McKinley,  in- 
terrupted Mr.  Livingston 
with  the  question,  "Don't 
you  think  it  would  be 
better  for  the  president 
to  use  his  authority  to  se- 
cure independence?" 

"I  do,"  was  the  ans- 
wer; "and  now  that  I 
have  answered  your  ques- 
tion, answer  me.  When 
will  the  president  do  that?" 

There  was  a  pause.  Mr.  Hitt  hesitated.  The  house  listened 
intently.  The  questioner  was  awaiting  the  answer.  Mr.  Hitt  saw 
tiiat  to  stand  mute  would  compromise  the  president  more  than  a 
discreetly  framed  answer.  So  he  began  with  a  disclaimer  of  any 
authority  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the  president,  and,  still  hesitating, 
went  on:  "1  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  president  is  taking  as 
active  and  effective  steps  as  he  can  to  secure  the  independence  of  Cuba; 
and  that  fact,  I  am  convinced,  has  reached  Spanish  headquarters,  for 
the  news  reaches  us  to-day  that  the  minister" — meaning  Sagasta — 
"who  will  probably  be  in  power  in  thirty  days,  has  said  that  the 
Cuban  war  is  utterly  hopeless." 

This  reply  from  Mr.  Hitt  is  rather  remarkable,  for  it 
can  hardly  be  supposed  that  the  alleged  remark  of  Sefior 
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Sagasta  had  for  its  ground  a  knowledge   of   Mr.  McKin 
ley's  intention  to  "take  steps  to  secure  the  independence 
of   Cuba."      Being   out   of   office,   Sagasta  was   not   at 
"Spanish  headquarters." 

Diplomatic  Correspondence. — Two  highly  import- 
ant pieces  of  diplomatic  correspondence  between  the  gov- 
ernments of  Spain  and  the  United  States  were  made 
public  May  19.  The  first  was  a  letter  from  Secretary 
Olney  to  the  Spanish  minister  at  Washington,  dated 
April  4,  1890;  the  other  was  an  extract  from  Sefior  de 
Lome's  reply,  dated  June  4,  1896.  They  were  read  in 
the  senate  by  Mr.  Foraker  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Olney,  in  prefacing  an  offer  of  American  mediation  in  the 
Hispano-Cuban  troubles,  gives  "official  expression"  to  the  anxiety 
of  President  Cleveland  regarding  the  situation  of  affairs  in  the  island, 
and  his  earnest  desire  for  prompt  and  permanent  pacification.  Mr. 
Olney  then  recalls  a  conference  had  by  him  nine  or  ten  months  before 
with  the  Spanish  minister,  in  which  the  "quite  unopposed  growth 
and  progress"  of  the  insurrection  had  been  accounted  for  by  the 
necessary  cessation  of  military  operations  from  May  or  June  till 
November — the  rainy  season.  But  things  would  soon  take  a  turn: 
Spain  was  pouring  in  troops  at  such  a  rate  that  M.  de  Lome  was 
confident  of  the  "almost  instant  suppression"  of  the  rebellion.  That 
expectation  was  completely  disappointed;  and  Mr.  Olney  saw  a  larger 
part  of  the  island  than  ever  before  under  control  of  the  insurgents. 
The  10,000  to  20,000  men  under  arms  in  1895  had  grown  to  be  40,000 
or  60,000  men,  better  disciplined,  better  armed  and  equipped,  more 
confident  than  ever  of  success,  enjoying  "prestige  with  the  world 
at  large."  Whether  the  insurgents  are  entitled  to  recognition  as 
belligerents,  Mr.  Olney  holds  to  be  a  question  immaterial  for  the 
purposes  of  his  communication.  Be  it  that  a  condition  of  insurgency 
obtains  and  nothing  more:  that  insurgency  is  on  so  large  a  scale,  and 
is  so  favored  by  the  physical  features  and  the  climate  of  the  country, 
that  "the  authority  of  Spain  is  subverted  and  the  functions  of  its 
government  are  in  abeyance  or  practically  suspended  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  the  island."  Though  Spain  holds  the  seaports  and 
nearly  all  the  large  towns  in  tlie  interior,  still  a  large  area  of  the 
territory  is  in  effect  under  the  control  of  "roving  bands  of  insurgents, 
which,  if  driven  from  one  place  to-day  by  an  exhibition  of  superior 
force,  abandon  it  only  to  return  to-morrow  when  that  force  has 
moved  on  for  their  dislodgement  in  other  quarters."  The  effect  of 
the  existing  anarchy,  lawlessness,  and  terrorism  on  production  and 
trade  is  that,  "whereas  the  normal  annual  product  of  the  island  is 
valued  at  something  like  $80,000,000  or  $100,000,000,  its  value 
for  the  present  year  is  estimated  by  competent  authority  at  not 
exceeding  $20,000,000."  Mr.  Olney  forsees,  unless  the  country  is 
pacified  speedily,  "complete  devastation  of  the  island,  entire  anni- 
hilation of  its  industries,  and  absolute  impoverishment"  of  the 
inhabitants.  Then,  after  reciting  the  reasons  why  the  people  of  the 
United  States  are  interested  in  the  speedy  termination  of  the  strife, 
Mr.  Olney  declares  that  it  is  not  his  purpose  "at  this  time"  to  suggest 
intervention,  yet  he  hopes  "to  find  a  way  of  co-operating  with  Spain 
in  the  immediate  pacification  of  the  island  on  such  a  plan  as,  leaving 
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Spain  ber  rights  of  sovereignty,  sball  yet  secure  to  the  people  of  the 
island  all  such  rights  and  powers  of  local  self-government  as  they 
can  reasonably  ask.  To  that  end  the  United  States  offers  and  will 
use  ber  good  offices  at  such  times  and  in  such  manner  as  may  be 
deemed  most  advisable." 

Mr.  Olney  concludes  with  the  assurance  that  the  communica- 
tion is  prompted  by  the  friendliest  feelings  toward  Spain  and  the 
Spanish  people,  and  adds:  "To  attribute  to  the  United  States  any 
hostile  or  hidden  purposes  would  be  a  grave  and  most  lamentable 
error.  The  United  States  has  no  designs  upon  Cuba,  and  no  designs 
against  the  sovereignty  of  Spain." 

Minister  de  Lome's  reply  is  peremptory  refusal  to  comply  with 
Mr.  Olney's  suggestion.  Peace  only  through  submission!  "In  brief, 
there  is  no  effectual  way  to  pacify  Cuba  unless  it  begins  with  actual 
submission  of  the  armed  rebels  to  the  mother  country."  And  to  that 
end  the  United  States  might,  he  writes,  contribute  greatly.  Let  the 
American  government  prosecute  rigorously  all  citizens  engaging  in 
unlawful  expeditions  to  Cuba:  thus  will  it  safeguard  the  industries 
and  the  commerce  of  its  own  people.  As  for  Spain,  she,  "in  the 
just  defense  not  only  of  her  rights  but  also  of  her  duty  and  honor, 
will  continue  the  effort  for  an  early  victory  which  she  is  now  exerting, 
regardless  of  the  greatest  sacrifices." 

Decline  of  Cuban  Commerce. — The  loss  of  trade  to 
the  United  States  through  the  Cuban  war  is  shown  in 
statistical  tables  prepared  for  the  Agricultural  depart- 
ment at  Washington. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1896,  the  total  value  of  this  country's  trade 
with  Cuba  amounted  to  only  $47,548,610:  the  year  before  the  war 
broke  out,  the  trade  amounted  to  $102,864,204— a  decline  of  more 
than  50  per  cent.  And  the  situation  has  since  grown  worse.  In  the 
nine  months  ended  March  31,  1897,  the  total  value  of  the  trade  was 
only  $14,926,817.  The  probability  is  that  for  the  fiscal  year  1897  the 
total  will  not  exceed  $20,000,000. 
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JgVEN'  before  the  beginning  of  the  quarter  now  under 
review,  as  already  intimated  (pp.  53,  57),  the  hopes 
so  widely  entertained  both  in  America  and  in  England 
for  a  ratification  by  the  United  States  senate  of  the  gen- 
eral treaty  of  arbitration  signed  on  January  11  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  had  been  practically 
abandoned.  Very  few  of  the  senators,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, approved  of  the  treaty  in  its  original  form :  it  was 
a  radical  departure  from  traditional  policy;  circum- 
stances could  be  imagined  in  which  it  would  bind  the 
United  States  to  take  a  position  which  no  self-respecting 
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nation  could  accept;  it  intrenched  upon  the  constitu- 
tional prerogatives  of  the  senate  as  a  treaty-making  or 
treaty-refusing  power;  it  was  a  document  of  altogether 
uncertain  scope  and  import.  Such  considerations  as 
these  caused  the  instrument  to  be  so  altered  by  amend- 
ments that  nothing  but  a  shadow  of  its  original  substance 
remained.  Instead  of  the  far-reaching  application  of 
the  principle  of  arbitration  whose  embodiment  in  a 
formal  compact  had  a  few  months  before  been  thought 
to  herald  the  dawning  of  a  universal  reign  of  peace,  it 
became  little  more  than  an  elastic  and  insignificant 
agreement  to  arbitrate  certain  kinds  of  money  claims. 

The  Treaty  Rejected.— Even  with  its  scope  and  pur- 
pose thus  narrowed,  the  treaty  failed  of  ratification  on  the 
final  vote.  May  5.  To  a  considerable  number  of  the  senators 
it  still  appeared  only  as  an  attempt  to  hamper  the  free  de- 
velopment of  an  American  jiolicy  on  this  continent,  and  to 
commit  the  United  States  to  an  amicable  alliance  with  that 
power  whose  historical  attitude  toward  the  American  re- 
public had  aroused  distrust,  to  whose  commercial  and 
financial  system  many  Americans  were  inveterately  hostile, 
and  whose  general  role  in  the  Western  hemisphere  was  con- 
sidered by  many  to  have  been  always  one  of  essential  con- 
flict with  American  interests.  Moreover,  Great  Britain's 
course  toward  the  oppressed  Christians  in  the  Armenian  and 
Greco-Turkish  troubles,and  her  "evdent"  designs  in  South 
Africa,  had  aroused  much  dissatisfaction.  Such  considera- 
tions as  these  —whether  well  or  ill-founded — undoubtedly 
explain  the  final  defeat  of  even  the  attenuated  shadow 
which  was  left  of  the  original  Olney-Pauncefote  agreement. 

The  vote,  counting  pairs  (each  pair  consisting  of  two 
for  and  one  against),  stood  fifty-two  for  to  thirty-one 
against  ratification,  five  being  absent  or  not  voting. 
Fifty-six  affirmative  votes  would  have  insured  ratification; 
twenty-eight  would  have  been  enough  to  defeat  it.  That 
partisan  politics  had  little  to  do  with  the  decision  of  the 
senate  is  seen  in  an  analysis  of  the  vote,  given  as  follows: 


VOTE  ON  ARBITRATION  TREATY, 

MAY  5,  1897. 

For. 

Against. 

Absent  or 
not  voting. 

R6publiccin 

34 

17 

1 

7- 
3 
14 

2 

Silver  ReDublican            ...                        ... 

1 

2 

Populist 

52 

31 

5 
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A  brief  debate  occurred  on  the  day  the  final  vote  was 

taken,  Senators  Mills  (Tex.)  and   Carter  (Mont.)   being 

the    chief    speakers   in   opposition   to   the   treaty,    and 

Senator  Hoar  (Mass.)  in  its  defense. 

Mr.  Mills  pointed  out  that  even  with  the  amendment  to  the  first 
article  of  the  treaty  declaring  against  the  inclusion  of  territorial 
claims,  such  claims  could  be  presented  under  the  sixth  and  eighth 
articles:  England,  for  example,  might  purchase  Cuba,  or  other 
American  territory,  and,  in  case  of  objection  from  the  United  States, 
could  insist  on  arbitration  of  the  dispute.  And  Senator  Carter  recited 
the  old  argument  that  arbitration  of  specific  disputes  could  be  secured 
without  it  being  necessary  to  tie  the  American  people  to  any  compact. 

The  final  rejection  of  the  treaty  was  received  with 
varied  comment  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  but  in 
general  with  an  apathy  which  at  an  earlier  stage  in  the 
history  of  the  instrument  would  have  been  amazing. 
The  emasculation  of  the  treaty  by  the  amendments 
loaded  upon  it  had  killed  almost  all  real  interest  in  the 
matter  long  before  the  vote  was  taken. 

As  a  sequel  to  the  defeat  of  the  general  treaty, 
Senator  Bacon  (Ga.),  on  May  G,  introduced  the  follow- 
ing joint  resolution  declaring  arbitration  still  to  be  the 
policy  of  the  United  States : 

" Resolved,  That  the  United  States  of  America  deprecate  war  and 
desire  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  friendship  with  all  the  world;  and 
that  this  desire  is  not  limited  to  their  relations  with  any  one  nation, 
but  extends  to  their  relations  with  all  tlie  nations  of  the  earth, 
whether  the  same  be  great  or  small,  strong  or  weak. 

"Sec.  3.  That,  to  the  end  that  these  resolutions  of  peace  and 
amity  now  happily  existing  between  them  and  all  nations  may  be 
perpetually  preserved,  and  that  wars  may  be  discouraged  and  as  far 
as  practicable  made  impossible,  the  United  States  favor  the  principle 
and  practice  of  international  arbitration  for  the  settlement  of  questions 
in  diiference  between  them  and  any  other  nation  which  they  may  fail 
to  adjust  by  treaty  or  diplomatic  negotiation. 

**  Sec.  3.  That  the  United  States  do  hereby  avow  it  as  their 
future  policy  and  intention,  whenever  there  shall  arise  any  question 
in  difference  between  them  and  any  other  nation  which  they  may  fail 
to  adjust  by  treaty  or  diplomatic  negotiations,  that  they  shall  and 
will,  so  far  as  they  can  consistently  with  the  national  honor,  the 
integrity  of  their  territory,  and  their  foreign  and  domestic  policies, 
submit  such  question  in  difference  to  the  arbitrament  and  final  deci- 
sion of  an  international  court  of  arbitration.  Such  court  of  arbitra- 
tion shall,  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  be  constituted  by  agreement 
between  the  parties  consenting  thereto,  with  special  reference  and 
adaptation  to  the  particular  question  in  difference  and  to  the  conditions 
then  existing. 

"Sec.  4.  That  the  United  States  hereby  invite  all  civilized 
nations  to  make  a  corresponding  and  reciprocal  declaration,  to  the 
end  that  wars  between  nations  may  cease,  and  that  a  universal  reign 
of  peace  may  be  inaugurated  and  perpetually  maintained." 
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The  Mohonk  Lake  Conference. — An  international 
arbitration  conference  assembled  at  Mohonk  Lake,  N.  Y., 
June  4.  The  following  declaration  of  principles  was 
unanimously  adopted : 

"The  civilized  world  may  well  rejoice  at  the  unprecedented  pro- 
gress of  tUe  cause  of  international  arbitration  during  the  last  year. 
"  We  deplore  the  temporary  check  to  the  cause  by  the  failure  of 

the  senate  to  ratify  the 
proposed  treaty  with  Eng- 
land; but  we  recall  the 
majority  of  the  senate  in 
i  t  s  favor,  large,  though 
less  than  the  necessary 
two-thirds;  and  we  be- 
lieve that,  while  the  small 
minority  honestly  opposed 
it,  their  reasons  were  not 
such  as  to  command  per- 
manent support.  The 
overwhelming  majority  of 
tlie  country  should  only 
l)e  stimulated  by  this  tem- 
])orary  failure  to  more 
zt'ulous  activity,  urging 
our  executive  to  renew 
the  treaty,  with  such 
modifications,  if  any,  as 
may  be  approved  in  the 
light  of  the  recent  study 
of  the  subject  by  the 
senate.  Our  country 
should  also  make  a  simi- 
lar treaty  with  France, 
Germany,  Austria,  Bel- 
gium, and  Switzerland, 
whose  parliaments  have 
taken  action  in  favor  of 
a  permanent  system  of 
arbitration  between  civi- 
lized nations,  and  with  all  other  countries  which  may  take  similar 
action.  We  look  forward  hopefully  to  the  creation  in  some  form 
of  an  international  court,  always  open  for  the  settlement  of  differ- 
ences which  diplomacy  may  fail  to  adjust,  to  which  court  any  na- 
tion may  resort. 

"The  thanks  of  this  conference  are  tendered  to  ex-President 
Cleveland,  ex-Secretary  Olney,  and  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote  for  their 
eminent  services  to  the  cause  of  international  arbitration,  and  to 
President  McKinley  and  Secretary  Sherman  for  their  hearty  support 
of  the  same  great  cause.  The  outburst  of  public  approval  of  this 
treaty  proves  the  growing  power  of  Christian  conscience.  The  pulpit, 
the  press,  colleges,  and  associations  of  the  bar,  of  trade,  and  of  labor, 
have  given  almost  unanimous  support  in  behalf  of  the  cause." 

It  is  said  to  be  not  unlikely  that  a  new  Anglo-Ameri- 
can treaty  of  arbitration  framed  to  meet  the  objections 
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raised  in  the  senate  to  the  Olney-Pauncefote  agreement 
of  January  11,  will  be  submitted  to  the  deliberative 
branch  of  congress  at  the  next  session.  Its  terms  are 
already  said  to  have  been  drafted 
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The  Parliamentary  Inquiry. — Before  the  parlia- 
mentary committee  investigating  the  raid  into  the  South 
African  Republic  (Vol.  7,  p.  65),  in  its  session  of  April  2, 
appeared  Sir  John  Willoughby,  military  leader  of  Jame- 
son's raid.  On  refusal  of  the  witness  (in  this  upheld  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee)  to  divulge  the  nature  of 
a  confidential  communication  which  he  had  made  to  the 
war  office,  Mr.  Labouchere,  M.  P.,  declared  that  with 
such  a  confidential  communication  withheld  the  inquiry 
was  a  farce.  The  remark  elicited  cries  of  "Order!"  but 
Mr.  Labouchere  continued:  "It  is  hushing  everybody 
up.  I  say  so  publicly.  It  is  a  waste  of  time  to  con- 
tinue the  committee."  In  the  private  session  that  fol- 
lowed, the  committee  deliberated  on  the  question  whether 
an  article  in  Mr.  Labouchere 's  newspaper,  Triith^  com- 
menting on  the  proceedings,  should  be  brought  before 
the  house  of  commons  as  a  breach  of  privilege. 
Labouchere  countered  by  offering  a  resolution  that  the 
cross  examination  of  W.  P.  Schreiner,  attorney-general 
of  Cape  Colony,  by  Mr.  Chamberlain,  colonial  secretary, 
was  calculated  to  bring  about  a  conflict  between  the 
Dutch  and  English  races  at  the  Cape.  The  motion  to 
take  cognizance  of  the  remarks  in  Truth  was  dropped  on 
Mr.  Labouchere's  promise  thereafter  to  abstain  from 
comment. 

At  the  instance  of  Mr.  Labouchere,  the  committee 
then  deliberated  whether  it  should  compel  the  produc- 
tion of  a  certain  letter  from  the  war  office,  which  Wil- 
loughby and  other  officers  are  alleged  to  have  quoted  as 
their  warrant  in  undertaking  the  raid.  The  decision 
was  not  made  public  at  the  time ;  but  it  was  believed 
that  the  letter  would  be  produced  at  the  next  session  of 
the  committee.  That  session  was  held  April  6.  In  a 
preliminary  secret  session  the  confidential   correspond- 
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ence  of  the  war  office  with  Sir  John  Willonghby  was 
read.  In  it  was  a  communication  from  Sir  Red  vers 
Buller,  adjutant-general,  written  after  the  raid  in  reply 
to  one  in  which  Willoughby  had  quoted  his  orders  from 
Sir  Redvers  as  his  authority  for  making  the  invasion  of 
the  Transvaal.  The  adjutant-general  wrote  that  Sir 
John  ought  to  have  known  that  an  order,  even  had  he 
expressly  given  an  order,  to  attack  a  friendly  state  was 
ultra  vires  of  the  war  office;  further,  Willoughby  was 
reminded  that  he  had  violated  the  order  of  the  high 
commissioner  to  retire  from  the  Transvaal  territory. 

The  cross  examination  of  Willoughby  then  proceeded 
in  open  session.  Asked  to  give  his  reason  for  believing 
that  he  had  imperial  authority  for  making  the  raid,  Sir 
John  would  not  say  anything  beyond  admitting  that  he 
had  had  private  talks  with  Dr.  Jameson,  the  purport  of 
which  he  would  not  divulge.  The  room  was  now  cleared 
of  outsiders  on  demand  of  Sir  William  V.  Harcourt, 
M.  P. ;  and  the  committee  deliberated  in  secret.  On  the 
doors  being  opened  the  chairman  announced  that  Sir 
John  Willoughby  must  answer  the  question.  He  re- 
fused "on  public  grounds,"  regardless  of  the  conse- 
quences of  his  contumacy.  Dr.  Jameson  having  testified 
before  the  committee  that  he  had  not  represented  to 
AVilloughby  or  any  of  his  associates  in  the  raid  that  the 
invasion  of  the  Transvaal  was  approved  by  the  home 
authorities,  he  was  called  again  as  a  witness  in  the  next 
session,  April  9.  He  adhered  to  that  former  testimony. 
He  had  never  represented  the  "imperial  authorities"  as 
favoring  the  raid,  but  only  the  authorities  at  the  Cape : 
officers  might  have  given  his  words  a  wider  meaning  than 
he  intended.  Thereupon  Sir  John  Willoughby,  recalled, 
admitted  that  he  was  quite  wrong  in  using  the  words 
"imperial  authorities;"  but,  from  his  talks  with  Dr. 
Jameson,  he  had  gathered  that  if  he  succeeded  in  enter- 
ing Johannesburg  Lord  Rosmead  (governor  of  Cape 
Colony  and  high  commissioner  for  South  Africa)  would 
do  the  rest. 

Secretary  Chamberlain  was  called  as  a  witness  April 
30.  Instead  of  an  examination  by  way  of  question  and 
answer,  a  connected  statement  was  made  by  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain of  all  that  he  knew  directly  of  the  occurrences  in 
the  Transvaal.  He  absolutely  disclaimed  all  responsibil- 
ity for  the  raid.  At  the  conclusion  of  his  narrative  he 
used  these  words: 
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"I  desire  to  say,  in  the  most  explicit  manner,  that  I  did  not  then 
have,  and  that  1  never  had,  any  knowledge  or — until,  I  think  it  was, 
the  day  before  the  raid  took  place — the  slightest  suspicion  of  any- 
thing in  the  nature  of  a  hostile  or  armed  invasion  of  the  Transvaal. 
The  gentlemen  who  were  my  colleagues  in  the  office — Lord  Selborne, 
tlie  undersecretary,  and  Sir  Robert  Meade — will  be  ready  to  speak 
for  themselves.  Mr.  Fairfield  is  dead,  and  the  public  service  has 
lost  a  most  honorable,  loyal,  devoted,  and  faithful  public  oervant. 
But  I  say  that,  from  communications  which  I  had  with  Mr.  Fairfield 
and  the  other  gentlemen,  I  am  convinced  that  they  had  no  more 
suspicion  than  I  had  myself.  I  do  not  think  I  have  anything  further 
to  say." 

Many  other  meetings  of  the  committee  were  held 
tliroughout  the  month  of  May.  The  final  sitting  was  on 
June  4.  The  committee  decided  not  to  compel  produc- 
tion of  a  number  of  cable  telegrams  exchanged  between 
Cecil  Rhodes  and  his  principal  lieutenants  in  South 
Africa  and  certain  persons  in  England.  Those  tele- 
grams were  of  the  very  essence  of  the  matter,  and  to  rule 
them  out  was  to  leave  the  "prosecution"  without  ground 
to  stand  upon.  The  press,  both  conservative  and  lib- 
eral, almost  unanimously  condemned  the  action  of  the 
committee.  There  were  in  existence  confidential  com- 
munications between  the  colonial  office  in  London  and 
its  representative,  the  high  commissioner  at  the  Cape, 
between  Cecil  Rhodes  and  his  agents  in  London.  But 
the  inquiry  was  predestined  to  be  a  farce.  The  London 
Daily  Neivs  cites  a  number  of  unaccountable  droppings  of 
clews  in  the  course  of  the  investigation,  which  must  have 
led  straight  into  the  colonial  office. 

"The  committee,"  says  the  Daily  News,  *'has  been  a  committee 
of  no  inquiry.  Unless  it  reconsiders  its  decision — and  that  is  not  to 
be  expected — it  will  cover  itself  with  ridicule  and  contempt  and  strike 
a  fatal  blow  at  the  efficiency  of  parliament." 

The  judgments  of  other  leading  organs  of  British 
public  opinion  are  worthy  of  being  recorded.  Says  The 
Speaker: 

"The  committee  threatens  to  finish  the  proceedings  in  an  igno- 
minious and  discreditable  collapse.  The  inquiry  can  only  be  regarded 
as  a  fiasco,  and  must  necessarily  confirm  in  the  opinion  of  the  world 
many  charges  made  against  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  connection  with  the 
raid.  The  evidence  proving  or  disproving  the  charge  that  Mr. 
Chamberlain  was  cognizant  of  the  insurrectionary  movement  at 
Johannesburg,  and  that  he  was  prepared  to  use  the  British  forces  to 
assist  the  movement,  has  been  rejected  by  the  committee  with  the 
connivance  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  himself;  and,  unless  he  can  vindicate 
himself,  it  is  his  duty  to  resign." 

According  to  the  Sijedator^  "it  is  difficult  to   believe 
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the  committee  ever  meant  business."  The  Saturday 
Jieuieiv,  like  the  S^jectator,  remarks  on  the  position  in 
which  the  "investigation"  leaves  Mr.  Chamberlain: 

"The  committee  has  brought  the  methods  of  parliament  in  com- 
mittee into  discredit,  and  has  lessened  the  respect  with  which  the 
house  of  commons  has  hitherto  been  regarded.  The  blame  for  this 
pretentious  fiasco  must  fall  upon  Mr.  Chamberlain.  He  proposed 
the  committee;  and  his  chosen  court  has  been  unable  even  to  clear 
his  own  character." 

Transvaal's  Damages. — The  South  African  Repub- 
lic's account  of  damages  sustained  in  Dr.  Jameson's  raid 
was  published  early  in  April.  In  publishing  the  state- 
ment the  London  Times  cautiously  introduces  it  with  the 
words:  "  ITe  understand  that  the  following  are  the  de- 
tails of  the  claim  made  by  the  Transvaal  government  for 
damages  on  account  of  Dr.  Jameson's  raid."  But  that 
there  is  no  question  of  the  authenticity  of  the  document 
plainly  appears  from  the  note  which  the  Thnes  appends 
to  the  table  of  claims:  ''  'The  South  African  Republic 
wishes  further  to  observe,'  it  is  added  in  the  official  state- 
ment,  'that  in  this  claim  are  not  included  the  lawful  claims 
which  might  be  made  by  private  persons  by  reason  of  the 
actions  of  Dr.  Jameson  and  his  troops.'  "  The  sum  of 
the  claims  is  about  $8,389,690.  The  account  is  ren- 
dered in  terms  of  British  money ;  and  to  preserve  all  its 
peculiarities  those  terms  must  be  retained  instead  of  being 
converted  into  United  States  equivalents.  The  money 
value  of  the  "moral  and  intellectual  damages"  is  an  im- 
pressive sum  in  the  money  terms  of  any  system.  Here  is 
the  account: 

Al.    Expenditure  for  military  and  commando  services  in  con- 
nection with  the  incursion £136,7*3.4-3 

2.  Compensation  to  the  Netherlands  South  African  Railway 

Company  for  making  use,  in  accordance  with  the  conces- 
sion granted  to  that  company,  of  the  railway  worked  by 
it  during  the  commando  on  account  of  the  incursion  of 
Dr.  Jameson 9,500.01) 

3.  Disbursements  of  surviving  relatives  of  slain  and  wounded..  234.19"6 

4.  For  annuities,  pensions,  and  disbursements  to  widows  and 

children  of  slain  burghers,  and  to  relatives  of  unmarried 

slain  burghers,  as  also  to  wounded  burghers 38,243.00 

5.  Expenses  of  the  telegraph  department    for  more  overtime, 

more  telegrams  on  service  in  South  African  communica- 
tion, more  cablegrams,  etc 4,692. 11 '9 

6.  Hospital  expenses  for  the  care  of  the  wounded  and  sick  men. 

etc.,  of  Dr.  Jameson 225.8  8 

7.  For  support  of  members  of  the  families  of  commandeered 

burghers  during  the  commando 177.0"0 

8.  Compensation  to  be  paid  to  the  commandeered  burghers  for 

their  services  and    the  troubles  and  cares  brought  upon 

them 462.120.00 

9.  Account  of  expenses  of  the  Orange  Free  State 36,011.19  1 

TotalA £677,9383-3 

B.    Moral  and  intellectual  damage  to  which  the  government  of 
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the  South  African  Republic  lay  claim  in  connection  with 
incursion  into  territory  of  the  South.  African  Republic  by 
Dr.  Jameson  and  troops  of  Chartered  Company  at  end  of 

December,  1895,  and  beginning  of  January,  1896 

Total  B l,000,000.0-0 

Total  A  and  B £1,677,938.3  3 

The  Transvaal  Legislature. — At  the  opening  of 
the  legislative  assembly  (volksraad),  May  3,  President 
Kriiger  made  a  speech  in  which  he  first  asked  that 
provision  should  be  made  for  electing  his  successor  in 
1898.  He  announced  the  intention  of  the  government 
to  submit  to  the  raad  proposals  for  facilitation  of  traffic 
and  promotion  of  trade  with  neighboring  states. 
Further,  the  government  would  soon  submit  the  report 
of  the  commission  charged  to  inquire  into  the  conduct 
of  the  mining  industries  of  the  republic  and  to  suggest 
needed  legislation. 

The  government,  he  said,  recognized  that  the  general  welfare  of 
the  country  goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  prosperity  of  mining. 
Touching  the  relations  of  the  Transvaal  with  the  world  abroad  and 
England  in  particular,  he  said:  "It  would  have  been  a  cause  of 
heartfelt  joy  if  the  government  could  give  a  frank  assurance  that  the 
political  horizon  is  unclouded;  but  we  must  gratefully  admit  that 
many  light-giving  points  can  be  discer«ed;  and  we  are  animated  with 
a  firm  resolve  and  an  earnest  wish  to  do  what  lies  in  our  power, 
while  guarding  our  independence,  to  break  up  the  clouds  which 
seem  to  menace  the  whole  of  South  Africa,  and  to  make  the  way 
clear  and  light  by  means  of  peaceable  co-operation.  We  look  to  the 
future  cheerfully  and  fearlessly,  trusting  to  God,  who  holds  the  fate 
of  all  peoples  in  His  hand,  and  relying  also  upon  your  hearty  support 
and  the  righteousness  of  our  cause." 

The  first  question  considered  by  the  raad  was  the  im- 
migration law  of  the  republic.  Last  December  the 
British  colonial  secretary,  tlirough  Lord  Kosmead,  high 
commissioner  for  South  Africa,  advised  the  Transvaal 
government  tliat  the  immigration  law  violated  Article  14 
of  the  London  convention. 

By  that  law  new  and  burdensome  or  even  impossible  conditions 
are  imposed  on  immigrants.  Lord  Rosmead  was  to  state  that  the 
British  government  "appreciates  the  repeated  assurances  of  President 
Kriiger  that  the  government  of  the  South  African  Republic  has  no 
intention  of  departing  from  the  terms  of  the  London  convention,  and 
therefore  feels  confident  that  it  will  not  attempt  to  enforce  the  law." 

After  a  protracted  secret  session  the  raad  repealed 
the  law,  but  not  on  the  ground  that  it  infringed  the 
London  convention,  but  because  it  was  distasteful  to 
neighboring  states. 

War  and  Conciliation. — A  resolution  in  favor  of 
peace  and  conciliation  in  the  settlement  of  controversies 
Vol.  7— a*. 
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between  the  British  and  Dutch  states  of  South  Africa 
was  debated  in  the  Cape  parliament  April  23. 

An  auiendment  was  introduced  to  the  effect  that  the  ends  desired 
would  be  best  attained  by  "a  strict  observance  of  the  London  con- 
vention and  by  redress  of  the  genuine  grievances  of  the  Uitlanders." 
This  is,  of  course,  the  Afro-British  remedy.  The  Cape  premier,  Sir 
J.  Gordon  Sprigg,  in  a  speech,  denied  the  possibility  of  war,  unless 
indeed  the  building  of  forts  and  the  importing  of  ammunition  and 
guns  were  to  go  on.  The  last  thing  that  the  imperial  government 
wanted  was  war;  and  war,  if  it  came,  would  be  the  fault  of  the 
Transvaal.  The  spokesman  of  the  Afrikander  party,  Mr.  Sauer,  con- 
demned the  attitude  of  the  premier:  if  Great  Britain  used  force,  he 
said,  it  would  mean  civil  war.  W.  B.  Schreiner,  ex  attorney - 
general,  did  not  agree  with  the  premier.  The  situation,  he  de- 
clared, was  full  of  ominous  clouds.  The  resolution,  unamended,  was 
carried. 

In  the  British  parliament,  April  29,  Sir  William  V. 
Ilarcourt,  in  opposing  a  vote  of  £200,000  ($1,000,000) 
for  military  purposes  in  South  Africa — a  vote  advocated 
by  Mr.  Chamberlain — said  that  the  secretary's  policy 
would  produce  a  race  war,  and  that  it  was  condemned 
by  the  good  sense  and  feeling  of  the  people  of  the  Cape, 
as  shown  by  the  adoption  of  the  conciliatory  motion  by 
their  parliament. 

"The  proposal  to  apply  money  to  unjustifiable  purposes  against 
the  will  of  the  people  and  government  of  Cape  Colony,  is  one  of  the 
most  injurious  things  with  reference  to  the  British  empire  ever  sub- 
mitted to  the  house  of  commons." 

To  such  "pernicious  and  dangerous  language,"  Mr.  Chamberlain 
knew  not  how  to  reply.  The  utterances  of  Harcourt  were,  he  said, 
"unpatriotic  in  the  highest  degree,  embarrassing  to  the  government, 
and  injurious  to  the  cause  of  peace." 

"We  ask  for  £200,000  when  everybody  knows  the  Transvaal  is 
asking  for  a  million,  and  for  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  thousands. 
The  Transvaal  has  been  arming  to  an  extent  absolutely  unjustifiable 
by  any  ordinary  policy  of  defense.  We  have  not  complained;  but 
the  result  has  been  that  the  present  armaments  of  the  Transvaal 
are  altogether  disproportionate  to  the  defensive  resources  of  Cape 
Colony;  and  the  Transvaal's  armaments,  after  expending  considerably 
over  a  million  upon  them,  are  still  going  on.  Batteries  of  artillery 
and  Maxim  guns,  millions  and  millions  of  cartridges,  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  rifles  have  been  imported  into  the  Transvaal." 

Mr.  Balfour,  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  protested  that  the  govern- 
ment's policy  was  peaceable  and  not  provocative.  Sir  W.  V.  Har- 
court expressed  his  satisfaction  at  this  assurance;  nevertheless,  no 
one,  he  said,  could  doubt  the  existence  at  the  Cape  of  a  widespread 
impression  that  war  is  impending.  Nor  is  it  any  wonder  that  the 
Boers  should  be  arming  after  the  Jameson  raid.  In  conclusion  he 
expressed  the  hope  that  Great  Britain  did  not  and  would  not  entertain 
such  a  suicidal  and  disgraceful  policy  as  the  incitement  to  a  race  war 
in  South  Africa. 

Delagoa  Bay. — ^At    Louren9o   Marques   in   Deiagoa 
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Bay,  April  21,  the  arrival  of  a  squadron  of  eight 
British  warships  caused  much  excitement.  A  French 
warship  arrived  about  the  same  date.  The  presence  of 
the  British  squadron  was  interpreted  at  London  to  sig- 
nify that  England  was  determined  to  frustrate  the  in- 
trigues of  Germany,  Portugal,  and  the  South  African 
Republic  to  change  the  situation  there  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  British  interests.  The  officials  at  the  foreign 
office  were  reticent;  but  the  opinion  was  gaining 
ground  that  Delagoa  Bay  was  about  to  come  under 
British  sovereignty  by  purchase  from  Portugal.  If 
England  does  acquire  Delagoa  Bay,  it  is  believed  that 
she  will  forthwith  fortify  Inyak  island,  which  will  be 
her  base  of  supplies  in  the  event  of  war  with  the  Trans- 
vaal. That  England  means  to  obtain  possession  is  not 
doubted;  but  down  to  the  end  of  the  quarter  the  pur- 
chase had  not  been  consummated.  In  the  cortes  of 
Portugal,  June  10,  the  royal  message  made  reference  to 
projected  works  at  Louren9o  Marques,  where,  "in  con- 
formity with  the  aspirations  of  the  country,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  maintain  the  dominion  of  Portugal" — plainly  an 
answer,  this,  to  the  reported  sale  of  Delagoa  Bay.  Two 
days  later,  nevertheless,  reports  "from  good  sources" 
were  current  in  London,  that  Delagoa  Bay  was  even 
then  in  possession  of  the  British.  It  was  believed  that 
the  increased  numbers  of  troops  already  sent  and  daily 
sailing  for  South  Africa  were  really  intended  to  occupy 
the  newly  acquired  territory.  It  was  recalled  that  the 
Rothschilds  practically  purchased  a  controlling  interest 
in  the  Suez  canal  for  Lord  Beaconsfield  eighteen  months 
before  the  transaction  was  announced.  It  is  believed 
that  now  the  Rothschilds  provide  money  for  the  pur- 
chase of  Delagoa  Bay.  A  less  probable  rumor  of  a  few 
days'  later  date,  was  that  AV.  J.  Leyds,  Transvaal  secre- 
tary of  state,  had  formed  a  syndicate,  ostensibly  French 
(in  order  to  conceal  its  true  political  nature),  which  had 
bought  up  all  the  available  shares  of  the  Mozambique 
Company.  The  story  goes  that  the  money  was  con- 
tributed by  the  Transvaal  government  and  several  Ger- 
man financial  houses.  The  syndicate  is  to  pay  to  Portu- 
gal a  large  sum  for  a  new  charter  to  the  Mozambique 
Company,  under  which  the  company  will  possess  the 
whole  of  Delagoa  Bay,  with  its  ports,  customs,  and  whole 
administration. 
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THE  TARIFF  QUESTION. 

'pHE  tariff  bill  has  advanced  through  several  important 
stages  during  the  past  three  months.  The  course  of 
this  measure  was  reviewed,  up  to  and  including  its  pas- 
sage by  the  house,  in  the  preceding  number  of  Current 
History  (p.  76).  The  quarter  just  passed  has  taken  it 
through  the  finance  committee  of  the  eenate,  through 
the  senate,  and  then  into  the  conference  committee  rep- 
resenting both  houses.  On  April  1  it  was  received  from 
the  house  and  referred  to  the  finance  committee;  on  May 
4  the  committee  reported  it  back  to  the  senate ;  on  May 
25  the  debate  began  in  the  senate;  on  July  7  the  bill 
passed  the  senate ;  yeas  38,  nays  28.  The  details  of  this 
progress  form  an  interesting  chapter  of  the  political  his- 
tory of  the  day. 

The  Bill  in  the  Senate. — In  the  five  weeks  that  the 
bill  was  before  the  finance  committee,  it  underwent  com- 
plete change,  so  that  the  original  Dingley  bill  as  it  left 
the  house  was  amended  in  every  essential  particular.  It 
had  grown  from  169  to  230  printed  pages,  rates  being 
changed  throughout,  and,  in  many  cases,  substitutes 
being  inserted  for  the  house  provisions.  On  May  25, 
Mr.  Aldrich  (rep.,  K.  I.)  opened  the  debate  with  a  care- 
fully prepared  statement  on  the  bill  in  its  amended  form. 
This  gives  the  most  succinct  analysis  of  the  complicated 
schedules,  and  represents  the  views  of  the  framers  of  the 
senate  substitute.  As  to  the  general  theory  of  the  senate 
bill,  he  says: 

"The  rates  suggested  by  the  committee  amendments  are  con- 
siderably below  those  imposed  by  the  house  bill,  and  in  most 
instances  below  those  of  the  law  of  1890.  In  suggesting  these 
changes  the  members  of  the  majority  of  the  committee  reaffirm  and 
emphasize  their  position  as  friends  of  the  protective  policy.  The 
ultimate  purpose  of  that  policy  is  to  secure,  as  far  as  this  is  possible  by 
wise  and  conservative  legislation,  the  steady  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  all  interests — agricultural,  manufacturing,  and  commercial. 
The  provisions  of  a  tariff  law  affect  all  these  interests  in  numberless 
ways;  and,  unless  there  can  be  stability  in  tariff  policy,  there  can  be 
no  assurance  of  continuous  prosperity.     *     *     * 

"Without  relinquishing  one  particle  of  our  devotion  to  the  cause 
of  protection,  we  feel  that  we  have  a  right  to  ask  that  the  cause  shall 
not  be  burdened  by  the  imposition  of  duties  which  are  unnecessary 
and  excessive.  In  the  readjustment  of  rates  suggested,  the  committee 
have  tried  in  every  instance  to  make  them  sufficiently  protective  to 
domestic  interests  without  being  prohibitive." 

Mr.  Aldrich  then  analyses  each  schedule  of  the  senate 
bill,  as  follows : 
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"The  rates  of  Schedule  A,  chemicals,  are  lower  than  those  in 
the  act  of  1890. 

"In  Schedule  B,  the  earthenware  schedule,  at  the  earnest  solici- 
tation of  the  manufacturers  in  this  country,  we  have  recommended 
a  compound  rate  of  duty  on  all  manufactures  of  earthenware,  china, 
porcelain,  etc.  The  destructive  reduction  in  rates  on  these  articles 
made  by  the  act  of  1894  resulted  in  the  complete  demoralization  of 
the  business;  and  manufacturers  and  workmen  have  alike  suffered. 

"  In  the  metal  schedule  the   rates  of  the  act  of  1894  have  been 
largely  retained;  in  a  few 
cases  they  have  been  re- 
duced. 

"Among  the  reduc- 
tions is  the  reduction  of 
the  duty  upon  steel  rails 
from  |7.84  per  ton  to 
$6.72  per  ton.  The  pro- 
gressive reduction  which 
has  taken  place  on  this 
important  manufac- 
ture within  the  last  fifteen 
years  furnishes  one  of  the 
most  striking  illustrations 
of  the  beneficent  charac- 
ter of  the  protective  policy 
and  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  American  indns 
try.     *    *    * 

' '  In  the  miscellaneous 
manufactures  of  iron  and 
steel,  the  paragraph  relat- 
ing to  pocket  cutlery  has 
been  reduced  to  a  point 
somewhat  below  the  act 
of  1890  and  considerably 
below  the  house  rates. 
The  committee  suggests 
an  increase  in  the  duty 
on  lead  ore  of  one  half 
cent  per  pound,  in  defer- 
ence to  the  wishes  of 
the  lead   producers    of   the    intermountain    states. 

"In  Schedule  D,  the  provisions  of  the  house  bill  on  sawed  lumber 
are  retained,  with  a  slight  reduction  of  the  duties  on  planed  lumber. 
The  committee  found  a  great  difference  of  opinion  existing  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country  in  regard  to  the  proper  rate  to  be  imposed 
upon  the  articles  in  this  schedule.  Many  hearings  were  given  to 
senators  interested  on  one  side  or  the  other  of  the  question,  with  the 
result  I  have  indicated.     *    *     * 

"The  bill,  as  it  came  to  us  from  the  house  of  representatives, 
contains  provisions  which  levy  a  specific  duty,  based  upon  polari- 
scopic  test,  upon  imported  sugar,  varying  from  1  cent  per  pound  at 
75  degrees,  to  1^  cents  per  pound  on  all  sugars  above  No.  16  Dutch 
standard  in  color,  and  refined  sugars.  The  effect  of  these  rates,  as 
^applied  to  the  total  importations  at  the  port  of  New  York  for  the 
month  of  January,  1897,  is  shown  by  a  table,  which  I  submit  to  the 
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senate,  which  has  been  prepared  by  the  customs  officers  in  New 
York.  The  rates  suggested  show  a  range  of  ad  valorem  equivalents 
from  78.2  to  144.3  per  cent.  An  examination  of  the  table  will  show 
that  the  scale  of  rates  adopted  bears  very  unequally  upon  low-grade 
sugars.  The  character  and  extent  of  this  discrimination  led  your 
committee  to  believe  that  the  schedule  should  be  modified.  The  com- 
mittee determined,  after  a  careful  examination  of  the  whole  subject, 
to  recommend  rates  which  would  be  in  their  effect  as  high,  at  least, 
as  the  house  bill,  but  v/hich  would  be  levied  in  a  manner  that  would 
make  the  ad  valorem  equivalents  more  uniform.     *    *    ■* 

"The  committee,  after  full  consideration,  reached  the  conclusion 
that  the  essential  elements  of  a  certainty  of  revenue  and  an  adjust- 
ment of  rates  that  would  lessen  discriminations  could  best  be  secured 
by  the  adoption  of  compound  rates.  While  we,  as  protectionists,  are 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  policy  of  adopting  specific  rates  everywhere 
where  they  can  be  applied,  we  are  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that 
when  they  are  applied  to  articles  varying  widely  in  value  inequalities 
are  certain  to  arise.  The  use  of  compound  rates  is  common  in  every 
tariff  bill.  Compound  rates  are  adhered  to  in  this  bill.  They  are 
applied  in  many,  if  not  in  most,  of  the  important  paragraphs  of  the 
house  bill,  and  have  been  retained  by  the  senate  committee.  By 
their  adoption  in  this  case,  rates  much  more  equitable  in  their  applica- 
tion to  sugars  of  varying  values  with  the  same  test  are  best  secured. 
The  committee  therefore  adopted  the  suggestion,  which  is  contained 
in  the  bill  we  have  reported  to  the  senate,  of  imposing  a  specific 
duty,  which  is  equivalent  to  about  40  per  centum  ad  valorem,  with 
an  additional  duty  of  35  per  centum  ad  valorem  on  all  sugars  from  87 
to  100  degrees,  with  thirteen-hundredths  of  a  cent  per  pound  addi- 
tional on  all  sugars  above  No.  16  Dutch  standard  in  color,  and  on  re- 
fined sugars.     *     *     * 

"The  committee  will  also  prepare  and  present  an  amendment  to 
the  house  provisions  in  regard  to  the  Hawaiian  treaty.  The  existing 
commercial  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  the  government  of 
these  islands  provides  for  the  free  admission  of  raw  sugars,  the  pro- 
duct of  the  islands,  into  the  United  States.  If  this  treaty  should  re- 
main in  force,  it  would  result  in  giving  a  bounty  to  the  Hawaiian 
sugar  producers  amounting  to  more  than  $8,000,000  per  annum.  It 
was  not  contemplated,  when  the  original  treaty  was  made  or  when  it 
was  extended,  that  any  possible  advantage  of  this  kind  could  ever 
result  from  its  terms  to  the  people  of  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

"In  Schedule  F,  we  have  suggested  a  return  to  the  rates  imposed 
by  the  act  of  1894  on  leaf  tobacco.  This  action  is  far  from  satisfactory 
to  the  growers  of  wrapper  tobacco  in  the  United  States.  There  is  a 
very  wide  difference  of  opinion  among  those  whose  interests  are 
affected  as  to  what  rates  should  be  adopted. 

"In  Schedule  G,  the  rates  imposed  on  agricultural  products  are 
practically  those  levied  by  the  act  of  1890. 

"In  Schedule  H,  the  liquor  schedule,  but  few  changes  are  made 
from  existing  law,  the  only  changes  being  in  the  nature  of  slight  in- 
creases. 

"In  the  cotton  schedule  the  rates,  which  are  practically  those  of 
1894,  have  not  been  changed  from  the  house  schedules,  except  in  the 
paragraphs  relating  to  hosiery,  underwear,  and  corduroys  and  vel- 
veteens. On  these  the  rates  are  somewhat  lower  than  the  house 
provisions. 

"Some  changes  of  importance  have  been   made  in   Schedule  J, 
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flax  and  Lemp,  tbe  rates  of  duty  remaining  practically  the  same  as 
in  the  house  bill,  and  the  change  being  rather  in  the  nature  of  new 
classifications. 

"Important  changes  have  been  made  in  Schedule  K,  both  in  the 
rates  on  wool  and  on  manufactured  woolens. 

"In  dealing  with  the  wool  schedule,  the  committee  have  sug- 
gested more  liberal  rates  to  the  domestic  wool-grower  than  they 
recommended  for  the  producer  of  any  manufactured  article  in  the 
schedule;  they  have  also  suggested  for  him  a  more  effective  protec- 
tion than  he  has  ever  received  under  any  tariff  law  of  the  United 
States  at  the  time  of  its  enactment.  The  wool-grower  is  given  the 
benefit  of  a  specific  duty  upon  all  classes  of  wool.  Under  the  opera- 
tion of  this  fixed  specific  duty,  the  amount  of  protection  afforded  will 
increase  with  each  new  decline  in  the  foreign  value  of  this  raw  ma- 
terial.    *     *     * 

"In  Schedule  L,  the  committee  recommended  the  adoption  of  a 
ne\.  paragraph  fixing  specific  duties  on  silk  piece  goods.  The  re- 
maining portions  of  the  schedule  are  not  materially  changed.  It  is 
believed  that  the  rates  suggested  will  give  better  protection  to  some 
classes  of  silk  manufacturers  than  they  have  heretofore  enjoyed. 

"In  Schedule  M,  the  paragraphs  have  been  amended  and  the 
rates  reduced  in  most  instances. 

"Many  changes  are  made  in  Schedule  N.  The  one  whicli  will 
attract  most  attention  is  the  placing  of  a  duty  upon  hides  of  cattle. 
Representatives  of  the  Western  states  in  which  cattle  are  raised  have 
been  for  many  years  insisting  that  a  duty  on  hides  should  find  a  place 
in  a  tariff  bill  which  was  intended  to  protect  all  American  interests. 
This  contention  has  been  resisted  by  the  tanners  of  the  country,  who 
believed  that  it  would  place  an  unnecessary  burden  upon  their  im- 
portant industry.     *     *     * 

"Many  changes  are  suggested  in  the  free  list.  Among  the  more 
notable  of  these  is  a  recommendation  to  return  to  the  liberal  provi- 
sions of  existing  law  with  regard  to  the  free  importation  of  books, 
works  of  art,  etc. ,  under  certain  conditions. 

''Reciprocity. — At  the  time  the  bill  was  reported  from  tbe  com- 
mittee, I  stated  in  their  behalf  that  an  amendment  looking  to  the  more 
rapid  development  and  extension  of  reciprocal  trade  with  foreign 
countries  would  be  reported  from  the  committee  at  a  later  day.  The 
committee  have  not  yet  found  the  opportunity  to  prepare  such  an 
amendment.  It  seemed  to  them  that  the  provisions  of  the  house  bill 
in  this  respect  would  not  prove  effective.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the 
committee  to  prepare  a  provision  which  will  enable  the  government 
of  the  United  States,  within  certain  fixed  limits  and  without  further 
legislative  action,  to  enter  upon  arrangements  or  to  negotiate  reci- 
procity treaties  looking  to  an  extension  of  our  foreign  trade. 

"In  suggesting  the  striking  out  of  the  house  provision,  the  com- 
mittee had  no  purpose  of  abandoning  tbe  republican  reciprocity 
policy.  They  hope  to  be  able  to  suggest  such  provisions  as  will  en- 
able our  government  to  greatly  extend  that  policy  and  make  its 
adoption  permanent." 

Following  Mr.  Aldrich's  opening  statement,  the 
debate  on  the  bill  was  continuous.  Owing  to  Mr.  Ald- 
rich's illness,  the  management  of  the  bill  devolved  on 
Mr.  Allison  (rep.,  Iowa),  who  was  assisted  by  Mr.  Piatt 
(rep.,   Conn.).     From  the  outset  it  was  the  purpose  of 
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Mr.  Allison  to  avoid  long  si^eeches,  and  to  advance  the 
measure  as  rapidly  as  possible.  As  a  result  of  this 
policy,  there  were  few  speeches  or  partisan  debates,  such 
as  have  marked  former  tariff  contests;  and  the  discussion 
was  largely  one  of  schedules  and  rates.  The  finance  com- 
mittee was  able  to  command  a  majority  from  the  start; 
and,  with  a  few  rare  exceptions,  all  its  propositions  were 
adopted,  by  majorities  ranging  from  seven  to  fifteen. 

Several  disturbing  incidents  occurred  during  the  dis- 
cussion. On  May  28  Mr.  Tillman  (dem.,  S.  C.)  pre- 
sented a  resolution  reciting  charges  made  in  1804  against 
senators,  and  adding: 

"Whereas  within  the  last  thirty  days  sundry  newspaper  corre- 
spondents have  openly  charged  senators  with  speculating  in  sugar 
stocks  while  the  sugar  schedule  is  under  discussion,  and  also  charged 
that  brokers  in  New  York  knew  in  advance  as  to  what  the  senate 
finance  committee  would  report  as  to  the  sugar  schedule,  all  of  which 
involves  a  question  of  the  highest  privilege,  to  wit,  the  right  of  the 
senate  to  protect  its  members  from  slander  and  to  protect  the  body 
as  a  whole  from  these  open  charges  of  corruption:  Therefore, 

''Be  it  resolved,  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  with 
power  to  send  for  persons  and  papers,  to  employ  a  stenographer,  and 
to  administer  oaths,  to  inquire  into  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the 
charges  made  in  May,  1894,  and  into  the  charges  recently  made;  and 
the  scope  of  the  investigation  shall  cover  everything  embraced  in  the 
resolution  of  May  17,  1894,  as  well  as  the  methods  pursued  by  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Company,  better  known  as  the  sugar  trust, 
in  controlling  legislation  in  its  favor  at  the  present  time;  and  espe- 
cially whether  it  has  in  any  wise  contributed  to  or  controlled  the  elec- 
tion of  a  senator  in  this  body  at  any  time." 

Mr.  Tillman  made  a  fiery  speech  on  his  resolution,  ac- 
cusing senators  of  wrong-doing.  The  resolution  was 
never  acted  upon  by  the  senate. 

Another  animated  debate  was  occasioned  by  the  action 
of  five  democratic  senators — Bacon  and  Clay  (Ga.),  Till- 
man and  McLaurin  (S.  C),  and  McEnery  (La.) — in  vot- 
ing with  republicans  for  a  duty  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem 
on  raw  cotton,  the  great  staple  of  the  South,  and  also  for 
the  committee  rates  on  agricultural  products.  It  led  to 
a  clash  between  two  elements  on  the  democratic  side  of 
the  chamber,  one  contending  for  the  doctrine  of  a  *'tariff 
for  revenue  only,"  while  the  other  urged  that  protective 
duties,  if  imposed,  should  be  so  distributed  to  all  sections 
of  the  country  as  to  equalize  the  benefits  and  burdens. 

During  the  six  weeks'  debate  in  the  senate,  many 
changes  were  made  in  the  bill,  the  finance  committee 
bringing  forward  new  propositions  which  were  engrafted 
on  the  measure.     One  of  the  most  important  of  these  was 
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the  reciprocity  provision,  which  is  entirely  different  from 
that  of  the  house.     It  is  as  follows: 

"That  whenever  the  president  of  the  United  States,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  with  a  view  to  secure  reciprocal 
trade  with  foreign  countries  shall,  within  the  period  of  two  years 
from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  enter  into  commercial  treaty 
or  treaties  with  any  other  country  or  countries  concerning  the  ad- 
mission into  any  such  country  or  countries  of  the  goods,  wares,  and 
merchandise  of  the  United  States  and  their  use  and  disposition 
therein,  deemed  to  be  for  the  interests  of  the  United  States,  and  in 
such  treaty  or  treaties,  in  consideration  of  the  advantages  accruing 
to  the  United  States  therefrom,  shall  provide  for  the  reduction  during 
a  specified  period,  not  exceeding  five  years,  of  the  duties  imposed  by 
this  act,  to  the  extent  of  not  more  than  twenty  per  centum  thereof, 
upon  such  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  as  may  be  designated  therein 
of  the  country  or  countries  with  which  such  treaty  or  treaties  shall 
be  made  as  in  this  section  provided  for;  or  shall  provide  for  the 
transfer  during  such  period  from  the  dutiable  list  of  this  act  to  the 
free  list  thereof  of  such  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  being  the 
natural  products  of  such  foreign  country  or  countries  and  not  of  the 
United  States;  or  shall  provide  for  the  retention  upon  the  free  list  of 
this  act  during  a  specified  period,  not  exceeding  five  years,  of  such 
goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  now  included  in  said  free  list  as  may 
be  designated  therein:  and  when  any  such  treaty  shall  have  been 
duly  ratified,  and  public  proclamation  made  accordingly,  then  and 
thereafter  the  duties  which  shall  be  collected  by  the  United  States 
upon  any  of  the  designated  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  from  the 
foreign  country  with  which  such  treaty  has  been  made  shall,  during 
the  period  provided  for,  be  the  duties  specified  and  provided  for  in 
such  treaty,  and  none  other." 

On  June  30  the  senate  approved  without  a  division 
the  retention  in  the  bill  of  the  house  proviso  in  the  para- 
graph relating  to  sugar,  as  follows : 

''Provided,  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  so  construed 
as  to  abrogate  or  in  any  manner  impair  or  affect  the  provisions  of  the 
treaty  of  commercial  reciprocity  concluded  between  the  United 
States  and  the  king  of  the  Hawaiian  islands  on  January  30,  1875,  or 
the  provisions  of  any  act  of  congress  heretofore  passed  for  the  execu- 
tion of  the  same." 

Another  new  clause  added  during  the  debate  was  that 
relating  to  retaliation.     It  is  as  follows: 

"That  whenever  any  country,  dependency,  or  colony  shall  pay  or 
bestow,  directly  or  indirectly,  any  bounty  or  grant  upon  the  exporta- 
tion of  any  article  or  merchandise  from  such  country,  dependency,  or 
colony,  and  such  article  or  merchandise  is  dutiable  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act,  then  upon  the  importation  of  any  such  article  or 
merchandise  into  the  United  States,  whether  the  same  shall  be  im- 
])orted  directly  from  the  country  of  production  or  otherwise,  and 
whether  such  article  or  merchandise  is  imported  in  the  same  condition 
as  when  exported  from  the  country  of  production  or  has  been  changed 
in  condition  by  remanufacture  or  otherwise,  there  shall  be  levied  and 
paid,  in  all  such  cases,  in  addition  to  the  duties  otherwise  imposed 
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by  tbis  act,  an  additional  duty  equal  to  the  net  amount  of  such 
bounty  or  grant,  however  the  same  be  paid  or  bestowed.  The  net 
amount  of  all  such  bounties  or  grants  shall  be  from  time  to  time  as- 
certained, determined,  and  declared  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
who  shall  make  all  needful  regulations  for  the  identification  of  such 
articles  and  merchandise  and  for  the  assessment  and  collection  of 
such  additional  duties. 

Another  important  senate  amendment  added  during 

the  debate  is  that 
placing  a  stamp  tax 
on  bonds,  debentures, 
certificates  of  stock, 
etc.  The  rates  im- 
posed are  as  follows: 

"Bonds,  debentures, 
or  certificates  of  indebted- 
ness issued  after  Septem- 
ber 15,  1897,  by  any  asso- 
ciation, company,  or  cor- 
poration, on  eacli  hundred 
dollars  of  face  value  or 
fraction  thereof,  five 
cents;  and  on  each  brig 
inal  issue,  whether  on  or- 
ganization or  reorganiza 
tion,  of  certificates  of  stock 
by  any  such  association, 
company,  or  corporation, 
on  each  hundred  dollars 
of  face  value  or  fraction 
thereof,  five  cents;  and 
on  all  transfers  of  shares 
or  certificates  of  stock 
in  any  association,  com 
pany,  or  corporation,  on 
each  hundred  dollars  of 
face  value  or  fraction 
thereof,  two  cents. 

Several  efforts  were  made  to  add  an  amendment 
directed  against  trusts,  but  all  of  these  failed  after 
acrimonious  debate.  The  main  amendment  of  this  char- 
acter was  that  of  Mr.  Pettigrew  (sil.  rep.,  S.  D.),  provid- 
ing that  when  any  article  is  made  by  a  trust  it  shall  cease 
to  receive  the  benefit  of  a  protective  duty  and  be  placed 
on  the  free  list.  This  amendment  was  laid  on  the  table, 
on  motion  of  Mr.  Allison,  on  June  15;  yeas  35,  nays  32. 
On  motion  of  the  committee,  a  provision  was  inserted  in 
the  bill,  continuing  in  force  the  anti- trust  provisions  of 
the  law  of  1894. 

The  finance  committee  was  defeated  on  several  propo- 
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sitions  submitted.  One  of  tliese  was  for  an  export  bounty  of 
1-4  cent  per  pound  on  beet  sugar  made  from  beets  grown  in 
the  United  States.  It  brouglit  out  an  earnest  protest, 
coupled  with  a  tlireat  to  protract  the  debate  indefinitely, 
so  that  the  committee  withdrew  the  amendment.  Similar 
opposition  was  shown  to  an  amendment  framed  by  Mr. 
Spooner  (rop..  Wis.)  and  recommended  by  the  committee 
for  a  comprehensive  tariff  investigation.  This,  aiso,  was 
withdrawn.  The  committee  was  also  defeated  in  the 
amendments,  offered  by  individual  senators,  placing  cotton 
ties,  cotton  bagging,  and  straw  matting  on  the  free  list. 
The  house  provision  as  to  the  Hawaiian  treaty  was  finally 
adopted.  With  the  exceptions  indicated,  the  bill  was  agreed 
to  in  the  main  as  reported,  the  rates  in  some  cases  being  ad- 
vanced midway  between  those  of  the  house  and  the  senate. 

On  July  7  the  final  vote  occurred;  and  the  bill  passed 
the  senate  by  a  vote  of  thirty-eight  to  twenty-eight. 

Details  of  the  vote  are  given  as  follows : 

Yeas:  Allison,  Baker,  Burrows,  Carter,  Clark,  Cullom,  Davis, 
Deboe,  Elkins,  Fairbanks,  Foraker,  Gallinger,  Hall,  Hanna,  Hawley, 
Jones  (Nev,),  Lodge,  McBride,  McEnery,  McMillan,  Mantle,  Mason, 
Morrill,  Nelson,  Penrose,  Perkins,  Piatt  (Conn.),  Piatt  (N.  Y.), 
Pritchard,  Proctor,  Quay,  Sewell,  Shoup,  Spooner,  Warren,  Welling- 
ton, Wetmore,  Wilson. — Total  38. 

Nays:  Bacon,  Bate,  Berry,  Caffery,  Cannon,  Chilton,  Clay,  Cock- 
rell,  Faulkner,  Gray,  Harris  (Kan.),  Jones  (Ark.),  Kenney,  Lindsay, 
Mallory,  Martin,  Mills,  Mitchell,  Morgan,  Pasco,  Pettus,  Rawlins, 
Roach,  Turner,  Turpie,  Vest,  Walthall,  White.— Total  28. 

The  affirmative  vote  consisted  of  85  reps.;  1  dem.,  Mr.  McEnery 
(La.);  and  2  silver  reps.,  Messrs.  Mantle  (Mont.)  and  Jones  (Nev.). 
The  negative  vote  comprised  26  dems. ;  1  silver  rep.,  Mr.  Cannon 
(Utah);  and  1  populist,  Mr.  Harris  (Kan.) 

Pairs  were  announced  as  follows:  Aldrich  with  Murphy; 
Chandler  with  McLaurin;  Frye  with  Gorman;  Gear  with  Smith; 
Hansbrough  with  Daniel;  Hoar  with  Harris,  (Tenn.);  Thurston  with 
Tillman;   Wolcott  with  George. 

Present  and  not  voting:  Allen,  Butler,  Heitfeld,  Kyle,  Pettigrew, 
Stewart,  Teller. — Total  7,  comprising  5  populists  and  2  silverites. 

The  bill  was  immediately  sent  to  the  conference  com- 
mittee of  the  two  houses.  The  record  of  its  further 
progress  belongs  to  another  quarter. 

Numerous  protests  have  been  uttered  by  foreign 
nations — notably  Germany,  Italy,  and  Austria — against 
the  proposed  increase  of  rates  and  the  discriminatory 
features  of  the  tariff  bill.  Up  to  the  end  of  June  no 
fewer  than  fifteen  nations  had  either  made  formal  diplo- 
matic protest  against,  or  had  expressed  in  their  legisla- 
tive assemblies  dissatisfaction  with,  some  of  the  clauses. 
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TN  spite  of  the  continued  efforts  of  the  committee 
appointed  as  an  outcome  of  the  Indianapolis  conven- 
tion (p.  72)  to  impress  upon  congress  the  need  of  legis- 
lation for  reform  of  the  admitted  evils  of  the  present 
currency  system  in  the  United  States,  very  little  of  a 
positive   character   has    yet    been    accomplished.      The 

labors  of  the  commit- 
tee have  been  direct- 
ed toward  securing 
the  appointment  of  a 
commission  o  f  ex- 
perts to  make  a  report 
on  the  subject;  but, 
up  to  the  end  of 
June,  neither  the 
legislature  nor  the 
executive  had  de- 
clared its  intentions 
in  this  regard.  With 
the  tariff  bill — the 
leading  measure  of 
the  extraordinary  ses- 
sion— still  undisposed 
of,  with  no  commit- 
tees organized  in  the 
legislative  branch, 
and  with  the  evident 
unwillingn  ess  of 
many  of  the  represen- 
tatives and  senators 
to  forego  their  pre- 
rogatives of  initia- 
tive in  the  matter,  any  other  outcome  at  this  early  stage 
could  hardly  have  been  expected. 

International  Bimetallism. — Commissioners  Ajj- 
poijifed.—lndeipemlently,  however,  of  the  agitation  of  the 
Indianapolis  committee,  and  in  fulfilment  of-  the  23ledge 
embodied  in  the  republican  national  platform  of  1806, 
an  important  step  has  been  taken  by  President  McKinley 
to  secure  the  co-operation  of  other  nations  with  the 
United  States  in  a  plan  of  monetary  reform  providing 
for  an  enlarged  coinage  use  of  silver.  Acting  under 
authority  of  the  act  of  congress  approved  March  3,  1897 
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(pp.  74,  117),  the  president,  on  April  12,  announced  the 
appointment  of  three  commissioners — Senator  E.  0. 
AVoicott  of  Colorado ;  General  Charles  J.  Paine  of  Boston, 
Mass. ;  and  ex- Vice-President  Adlai  E.  Stevenson  of 
Bloomington,  111. — to  sound  the  sentiment  of  Europe  on 
the  question  of  international  bimetallism  and  the  calling 
of  an  international  conference  to  secure  it. 

Senator  Wolcott,  it 
will  be  remembered, 
spent  considerable  time 
in  Europe  last  winter, 
accompanied  by  General 
Paine,  looking  over  the 
ground.  He  is  a  pro- 
nounced bimetallist  but  a 
staunch  supporter  of  the 
present  republican  admin- 
istration. 

Mr.  Stevenson  was  an 
outspoken  advocate  of 
Mr.  Bryan  and  the  Chi- 
cago platform  of  1896. 

General  Paine  is  a 
prominent  business  mau, 
largely  identified  with 
railroads  and  other  cor- 
porations, a  director  of 
the  Chicago,  Burlington 
t&  Quincy  railroad,  and  a 
director  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Tech 
nology.  He  was  an  in- 
timate associate  of  the 
late  General  Francis  A.  Walker.  He  is  regarded  as  allied  with  the 
"sound-money "  men,  but  advocates  bimetallism  based  on  interna 
tional  agreement.     He  is  a  graduate  of  Harvard,  class  of  '53. 

The  United  States  diplomatic  representatives  at  the 
leading  European  capitals  have  been  instructed  to  co- 
operate with  the  commissioners  facilitating  the  calling  of 
an  international  conference.  In  France  the  commis- 
sioners were  very  cordially  received,  it  being  announced 
in  the  latter  part  of  May  that  the  French  government 
had  signified  its  willingness  to  join  the  United  States  in 
a  call  for  an  international  gathering;  and  tliis  was  later 
confirmed  by  instructions  issued  to  the  French  embassy 
in  London  to  co-operate  with  the  American  embassy 
there  in  such  negotiations  as  might  be  conducted  with 
the  British  government.  It  is  said  to  be  the  purpose  of 
the  commissioners  to  visit  all  important  European 
countries  which  do  not  declare  themselves  irrevocably 
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opposed  to  bimetallism,  and  to  endeavor  to  obtain  their 
co-operation  in  the  early  convoking  of  a  general  mone- 
tary conference. 

Important  gatherings  of  bimetallists  have  recently 
taken  place  in  Europe,  at  all  of  which  were  uttered  most 
hopeful  prophecies  of  the  success  of  the  movement — 
such  as  the  meeting  of  the  Bimetallic  parliamentary 
committee  of  the  British  house  of  commons,  May  13; 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Bimetallic  League 
of  France  at  Paris,  May  28,  and  of  the  English  Bimetal- 
lic League  at  Manchester,  June  2. 

Whether  a  conference  be  called  or  not  as  a  result  of 
the  present  efforts,  some  important  objects  will  have 
been  attained.  The  administration  of  President  Mc- 
Kinley  will  have  fulfilled  one  of  the  pledges  on  which  it 
was  elected;  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  interna- 
tional agreement  will  be  removed  when  it  is  seen  that 
this  country  is  sincerely  desirous  of  promoting  a  genuine 
agreement  and  has  determinedly  abandoned  its  solitary 
effort  to  keep  up  the  price  of  silver  by  legislation ;  the 
other  obstacles  to  an  international  understanding  will  be 
thoroughly  canvassed;  and  the  question  will  be  better 
than  ever  understood. 


THE  POSTAL  CONGRESS. 

nnHE  fifth  congress  of  the  Universal  Postal  Union  assem- 
bled in  Washington,  D.C.,  May  5,  and  adjourned  June 
15  to  meet  again  in  Rome,  Italy,  in  February,  1903.  It 
was  the  first  gathering  of  the  union  ever  held  in  America. 
The  meetings  were  in  the  great  hall  of  the  old  Corcoran 
Art  Gallery,  behind  closed  doors,  the  proceedings  being 
conducted  in  French.  The  chief  business  was  intrusted  to 
committees,  the  delegates  assembling  in  full  congress 
from  time  to  time  to  act  upon  the  reports  submitted. 
General  George  S.  Batcheller,  senior  delegate  from  the 
United  States,  afterwards  unanimously  chosen  president 
of  the  congress,  called  the  gathering  to  order;  and  an 
address  of  welcome  was  delivered  by  Postmaster-General 
Gary.  About  fifty-five  countries  were  represented,  each 
country  in  the  union  having  one  vote  though  not  limited 
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as  to  the  number  of  its  delegates.  Korea  and  China  had 
delegates  present,  but  without  votes:  of  these,  Korea 
has  now  signified  her  intention  of  formally  entering  the 
union.  China  and  the  Orange  Free  State  (the  latter 
having  sent  no  delegates  to  the  congress)  are  the  only 
two  organized  governments  still  remaining  outside  the 
union.  The  conser- 
vatism of  the  Celes- 
tial Empire  is  still 
opposed  to  the  rad- 
ical change  from  a 
crude  private  courier 
system  to  a  modern 
postal  equipment. 
The  Orange  Free 
State  hopes  soon  to 
become  affiliated. 

The  principal 
business  before  the 
congress  was  a  revi- 
sion of  the  regula- 
tions adopted  at  the 
Vienna  congress  of 
1891  (Vol.  l,pp.  228, 
357).  The  following 
is  the  official  outline 
of  the  results  of  the 
deliberations  as  given 
to  the  press : 

"1.  The  principal 
treaty,  which  includes 
the  entry  of  Korea  into 
the  Postal  Union;  the  declaration  of  the  Orange  Free  State 
(which  failed  to  send  a  delegate  to  Washington)  that  it  hoped  soon  to 
enter  the  union;  and  the  declaration  of  the  Chinese  empire  (which 
was  represented  in  the  congress)  that  it  will  observe  the  regulations 
of  the  union  as  soon  as  the  organization  of  its  service  permits. 

"  2.  The  conditions  in  which  the  countries  of  the  union  will  pay 
reciprocally  the  intermediary  transit  rates  have  been  facilitated  and 
tariff  diminished  quite  materially  on  a  graduated  scale  for  the  ensu- 
ing six  years. 

"  3.     Uniform  colors  have  been  projected  for  postage  stamps. 

"4.  Postal  cards  unpaid  are  subject  to  a  double  tax — that  is, 
four  cents,  in  place  of  the  former  tax,  which  was  ten  cents,  the  same 
as  for  unpaid  letters. 

"5.  Circulars  produced  on  a  machine  (typewritten)  in  quantities 
of  twenty  circulars,  all  of  the  same  character,  are  admitted  to  the 
international  mails  at  the  same  rates  as  printed  circulars. 

•'6.     Samples  of  merchandise  are  admitted  up  to  350  grammes. 
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*'  7.  Objects  of  natural  history,  animals,  dried  plants,  or  pre- 
served geological  specimens,  are  admitted  as  samples. 

"8.  The  question  of  the  creation  of  a  universal  postage  stamp 
was  brought  up  and  the  proposition  defeated  on  account  of  the  diffi- 
culties which  would  occur  in  putting  into  practice  that  important 
innovation,  especially  because  of  the  diversity  of  currency  standards. 

"9.  Special  arrangements  concerning  packages  of  declared 
value,  postal  orders,  books  of  identity  and  subscriptions  to  journals 
have  been  thoroughly  revised. 

This  country  is  not  actually  concerned  in  these  arrangements, 
mostly  affecting  the  states  of  the  continent  of  Europe." 

The  new  treaty  will  become  operative  January  1, 
1899.     It  requires  ratification  by  the  several  governments. 

Various  forms  of  entertainment  for  the  delegates  were 
devised,  for  which  congress  had  appropriated  $50,000 — 
among  them  a  trip  to  leading  centres  of  population  and 
interest  as  far  West  as   Chicago,  III.,  and  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

The  history  of  the  Universal  Postal  Union  is  briefly 
outlined  as  follows: 

An  international  union  in  this  direction  was  first  suggested  in 
1863,  when  Secretary  of  State  Seward,  at  the  request  of  Postmaster- 
General  Blair,  proposed  a  conference  of  representatives  from  the 
various  governments  to  consider  means  of  facilitating  international 
postal  communication.  This  resulted  in  the  meeting  at  Paris,  May 
11,  1863,  attended  by  representatives  of  the  postal  departments  of 
Austria,  Belgium,  Costa  Rica,  Denmark,  Spain,  France,  Great  Britain, 
Italy,  the.  Netherlands,  Portugal,  Prussia,  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
Switzerland,  the  Hanseatic  Cities,  and  the  United  States.  The  dele- 
gates were  invested  with  no  power,  however;  and,  beyond  the  pass- 
age of  certain  resolutions  embodying  points  concerning  most  of  which 
the  governments  were  in  substantial  accord,  nothing  definite  was 
accomplished.  Five  years  later  the  North  German  postal  administra- 
tions published  the  features  of  a  proposed  union  of  all  civilized 
nations,  modelled  after  the  Austro-German  union,  then  composed  of 
sixteen  independent  postal  administrations.  Subsequent  negotiations 
were  interrupted,  however,  by  the  Franco-Prussian  war;  so  it  was 
not  until  September  15,  1874,  that  a  congress  was  convoked  at  Berne, 
which  resulted  in  the  negotiation  of  the  first  treaty  of  the  "General 
Postal  Union;"  by  which  twenty-two  nations  and  colonies  were  con- 
stituted "a  single  postal  territory  for  the  reciprocal  exchange  of 
correspondence  between  their  postofiices. "  The  union  was  soon 
strengthened  by  the  adhesion  of  other  countries  and  colonies;  so  that 
within  a  year  of  its  inauguration  it  embraced  620,000,000  persons. 

The  next  congress  assembled  in  the  Bourbon  palace,  in  Paris,  in 
May,  1878.  Besides  the  countries  represented  at  the  Berne  congress, 
delegates  from  the  Argentine  Republic,  Brazil,  British  India,  Canada, 
Japan,  Mexico,  Peru,  Persia,  and  Salvador  were  present;  and  the 
treaty  adopted  was  more  liberal  in  some  respects  than  that  existing  at 
the  time.  The  organization  became  thereafter  known  as  the  "Universal 
Postal  Union;"  and  the  benefits  conferred  upon  negotiating  countries 
were  so  obvious  that  it  was  soon  still  further  enlarged  and  improved. 

The  hall  of  the  supreme  court  of  Portugal,  in  Lisbon,  was  the 
scene  of  the  assembling  of  the  third  congress,  on  February  4,  1885, 
when  no  new  treaty  was  concluded,  though  "Additional  Acts"  were 
formulated  amending  existing  regulations,  and   introducing   several 
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new  features.  Various  "arrangements"  were  also  entered  into  to 
which  the  United  States  government  did  not  assent.  The  adhesion 
of  Bolivia  to  the  convention  at  this  time  placed  the  whole  of  the 
American  continent  within  the  union. 

It  was  agreed  at  Lisbon  that  congresses  should  thereafter  assem- 
ble every  five  years  from  the  date  when  a  new  convention  went  into 
effect;  so  the  delegates  were  asked  to  meet  again  May  20,  1891,  in  the 
city  of  Vienna,  Austria,  where  the  last  congress  was  held  in  the  hall 
of  the  Imperial  Association  of  Horticulture.  The  Vienna  congress 
established  the  Berne  office  for  liquidating  accounts  between  admin- 
istrations, provided  for  the  exchange  of  closed  mails  between  naval 
vessels  and  their  governments,  took  precautions  against  the  use  of 
fraudulent  postage-stamps,  and  ordered  the  publication  of  a  dictionary 
of  postoffices.  An  important  consequence  of  the  congress  was  the 
adhesion  of  the  British  Australasian  colonies,  the  South  African 
Republic,  the  colony  of  Natal,  and  the  Cape  Colony;  so  that  now, 
with  the  admission  of  Korea  to  the  union,  the  only  remaining  orga- 
nized governments  not  affiliated  are,  as  already  stated,  China  and  the 
Orange  Free  State. 

THE  VENEZUELAN  QUESTION. 

Oil  April  5  tliG  Anglo-Veiiozuelau  treaty  of  arbitration 
signed  on  February  2  (p.  85),  was  approved  by  the  con- 
gress at  Caracas ;  and  final  ratifications  of  the  convention 
were  exchanged  in  the  diplomatic  reception  room  of  the  state 
department  at  Washington,  D.  C,  June  14.  The  govern- 
ments of  Great  Britain  and  Venezuela  are  now  engaged  in 
preparing  the  cases  to  be  submitted  to  the  arbitrators. 

With  the  passing  of  the  Boundary  commission  (p.  88) 
and  the  final  exchange  of  ratifications  of  the  treaty  be- 
tween Venezuela  and  Great  Britain,  ceased  all  connec- 
tion of  the  United  States  government  with  the  famous 
dispute  which  less  than  two  years  ago  threatened  to  in- 
volve the  United  States  and  the  mother  country  in  war. 
Unless  some  totally  unexpected  contingency  arises.  Great 
Britain  and  Venezuela  will  be  left  directly  to  themselves 
to  bring  the  boundary  dispute  to  a  reasonable  adjustment. 

THE  BERING  SEA  DISPUTE. 

The  question  of  preserving  seal  life  in  Bering  sea  has 
again  been  brought  into  special  prominence  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States.  President  McKinley  and 
his  advisers  considered  it  best  to  appoint  a  commission  to 
devise  some  method  of  protecting  the  seals  from  that 
destruction  which  is  still  carried  on  in  spite  of  the  pro- 
tective regulations  of  the  Paris  tribunal  of  1893.  Ac- 
cordingly on  April  8  Secretary  Sherman,  by  the  advice  of 
the  president,  appointed  a  commission  consisting  of  ex- 
Secretary  of  State  John  W.  Foster  and  Mr.  Charles  S. 
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Hamlin,  ex-assistant  secretary  of  the  treasury.  Mr.  Foster, 
as  American  agent,  prepared  the  case  of  the  United 
States  before  the  Paris  tribunal.  He  is  now  given  the 
title  of  special  ambassador  with  power  to  negotiate  with 
England,  Russia,  and  Japan.  Mr.  Hamlin's  work  will 
consist  in  collecting  evidence  regarding  the  conditions  of 
seal  life  and  the  rate  and  methods  of  decrease  in  the  herd. 

He  will  have  as  ex- 
pert assistants  Presi- 
dent Jordan,  of  Le- 
land  Stanford,  Jr., 
University,  who  was 
sent  on  the  same  mis- 
sion a  year  ago ;  Pro- 
fessors Stejneger  and 
Lucas  of  the  National 
Museum ;  and  the  two 
special  agents  of  the 
treasury  department, 
Messrs.  Murray  of 
Colorado  and  Morton 
of  Indiana.  Great 
Britain,  too,  has  re- 
appointed a  commis- 
sion of  experts  to  in- 
quire into  the  scien- 
tific aspects  of  the 
question.  The  mem- 
bers  are  Professor 
Thompson  and  Mr. 
Gerald  B.  Hamilton. 


HON.   JOHN  "W.   FOSTER  OF  INDIANA, 
SPECIAL  AMBASSADOR  IN   BERINa  SEA  CASE. 


The  attitude  of  Eng- 
land towards  the  present 
state  of  the  sealing  question  is  widely  different  from  that  assumed  by 
the  United  States.  The  English  hold  that  the  Paris  award  should  be 
regarded  by  both  countries  as  a  final  adjudication  of  the  dispute  until 
the  five  years  of  its  tenure  shall  have  elapsed,  and  that  any  previous 
agitation  would  be  casting  a  reflection  upon  the  wisdom  of  that  award. 
The  Americans,  on  the  other  hand,  maintain  that  they  are  renewing  the 
agitation  only  that  the  terms  of  the  award  may  be  more  effectively  car- 
ried out.  The  American  government  asks  for  the  adoption  of  a  modus 
Vivendi  similar  to  that  of  1891,  according  to  which  England  promised 
to  prohibit  seal  killing  in  that  part  of  the  Bering  sea  lying  eastward  of 
the  line  of  demarcation  described  in  Article  I.  of  the  treaty  between  the 
United  States  and  Russia,  and  the  United  States  to  prohibit  killing 
in  excess  of  7,500  seals  annually  to  be  allowed  the  natives  of  the 
region  for  subsistence.  To  this  request  Great  Britain  is  unwilling 
to  accede,  and  points  out  that  next  August  will  be  soon  enough   to 
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deal  further  with  the  matter.  But  the  government  at  Washing- 
ton has  continually  objected  to  the  way  in  which  England  has 
treated  the  obligations  imposed  at  Paris.  Pelagic  sealing  was 
prohibited;  and,  in  order  to  give  effect  to  the  prohibition,  the  two 
governments  agreed  to  seal  the  guns  of  all  vessels  sailing  through  the 
closed  zone.  Last  year  this  agreement  was  not  renewed,  and  con- 
sequently many  British  vessels  were  overhauled  by  American 
patrol  boats.  Great  Britain  made  this  conduct  aground  of  complaint; 
but  the  United  States  answered  that  Her  Majesty's  government  had 
been  lax  regarding  a  proper  observance  of  the  Paris  award,  that  the 
United  States  had  fulfilled  its  requirements  in  letter  and  spirit  and, 
in  so  doing,  had  performed  the  unpleasant  duty  of  searching  the 
vessels  of  a  friendly  power. 

The  report  of  President  Jordan  (p.  92)  stated  that  pelagic  sealing 
in  August  was  most  destructive  to  the  herd.  This  emboldened  the 
authorities  at  Washington  to  take  some  step  toward  stopping  such 
destruction.  But  Mr.  Foster's  appointment  was  received  in  England 
with  expressions  of  annoyance.  With  one  voice  the  press  pointed 
out  that  the  terras  of  the  Paris  award  were  not  yet  debatable;  and 
many  of  them  made  the  act  occasion  for  commenting  on  the  uselessness 
of  arbitration  treaties. 

The  report  of  Professor  Thompson  of  last  year's  English  scientific 
commission  was  published  about  the  end  of  April.  His  conclusions 
are  not  so  dubious  as  President  Jordan's.  He  said  that  there  was 
abundant  need  for  care  and  prudent  measures  of  conservation,  that 
the  death  of  more  than  half  the  pups  on  the  islands  is  due  to  the 
killing  of  the  mothers  at  sea,  and  that  the  birth  rate  of  143,000  is  not 
great  in  comparison  with  the  drain  upon  the  herd.  But  he  concludes 
that  the  herd  is  nearly  holding  its  own.  He  says,  "  We  may  hope  for 
a  perpetuation  of  the  present  numbers ;  we  cannot  hope  for  an  increase. " 

The  Canadian  sealers  affirm  that  a  closed  season  in  August  would 
mean  the  ruin  of  their  business;  and  it  is  for  their  sake  that  the 
British  foreign  office  declines  to  accede  to  the  request  of  the  United 
States  for  such  a  season. 

Commissioner  Foster  sailed  for  England  May  19.  He 
did  not  prolong  his  stay  in  London,  but  went  on  to  St. 
Petersburg.  During  the  past  two  years  Russia  and  the 
United  States  have  been  in  correspondence  regarding  the 
protection  of  the  seals.  Russia  desires  the  closed  zone  to 
extend  200  miles  from  the  Pribilof  islands  instead  of  GO 
miles  as  at  present.  Upon  his  return  to  America,  Mr. 
Foster  expects  to  negotiate  with  the  Japanese  govern- 
ment through  its  minister  at  Washington.  On  June  17 
it  was  stated  at  Washington  that  Mr.  Foster's  mission  to 
St.  Petersburg  had  been  completely  successful. 

GENERAL  EUROPEAN  SITUATION. 

Recent  developments  in  European  continental  politics 
all  concern  more  or  less  directly  the  Greco-Turkish  ques- 
tion ;  and  in  that  connection  have  already  been  reviewed 
under  the  head  "The  Eastern  Crisis"  ^(p.  290).  It  is 
the  general  opinion  that,  as  a  result  chiefly  of  the  crisis 
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in  southeastern  Europe  arising  out  of  Turkish  misrule  in 
Armenia  and  Crete,  but  in  part,  also,  of  the  ominous  sit- 
uation in  South  Africa,  and  of  the  complications  which 
followed  the  close  of  the  Ohino-Japanese  war,  an  import- 
ant readjustment  is  pending  in  the  system  of  continental 
alliances.  But  what  the  nature  of  the  change  will  be,  or 
whether  the  present  appearances  are  anything  more  than 
a  drift  of  clouds  across  the  sky  which  are  capable  of  vari- 
ous interpretations  and  which  deceive  .  the  political 
weather-prophets,  it  is  impossible  for  anyone  not  behind 
the  scenes  to  tell. 

The  most  prominent  actor  in  the  shifting  drama  is 
Emperor  William  II.  of  Germany.  His  visit  to  Emperor 
Francis  Joseph  of  Austria-Hungary  toward  the  end  of 
April,  followed  immediately  by  the  visit  of  that  monarch, 
accompanied  by  Count  Goluchowski,  his  minister  for 
foreign  affairs,  to  the  Russian  czar,  the  extreme  cordial- 
ity of  their  mutual  receptions  and  utterances — these,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  the  emperor's  visit  to  St. 
Petersburg  was  arranged  long  before  the  Eastern  crisis 
had  assumed  an  acute  form,  are  taken  by  the  political 
gossips  as  proof  of  the  complete  identity  of  the  views  of 
the  three  emperors  on  all  questions  of  general  politics. 
It  is  their  united  aim,  we  are  told,  to  re-establish  peace 
and  restore  the  status  quo  ante  in  the  southeast  of  Europe, 
and  to  neutralize  the  danger  of  hostilities  elsewhere, 
notably  in  South  Africa.  Indeed,  some  would  have  us 
believe  that  the  prophecy  of  the  rise  of  a  wq\n  "Holy  iVlli- 
ance,"  in  the  revival  of  the  old  Dreihaiserhund^  has  already 
been  fulfilled  in  substance  if  not  in  form.  The  decline  of 
the  Franco-Russian  alliance  is  becoming  a  commonplace  of 
reference  in  the  political  press  of  Europe,  which  now 
points  in  corroboration  to  the  recent  refusal  of  the  great 
financial  houses  of  Paris  to  float  a  new  Russian  loan  of 
150,000,000  required  for  development  of  the  railroad  sys- 
tem of  the  empire.  The  loan  has  been  taken  up  with 
enthusiasm  at  Berlin,  Frankfort,  and  The  Hague.  The 
understanding  between  the  courts  of  St.  Petersburg  and 
Berlin  is  said  at  the  present  time  to  be  better  than  at  any 
moment  since  the  Berlin  Congress  of  1878;  while  at  the 
same  time  the  drifting  of  France  and  Great  Britain 
toward  an  eyitente  cordiale  seems  more  and  more  apparent. 

Speaking  of  the  Franco-Russian  alliance  in  a  recent 
number  of  the  North  American  Revi&to^  the  Hon.  J.  B. 
Eustis,    lately    United    States    ambassador    to    France, 
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regards  that  understanding  as  a  one-sided  arrangement 
fraught  with  much  peril  to  France.  In  the  interference 
against  Japan  after  the  defeat  of  China,  and  in  the  recent 
reopening  of  the  Turkish  question,  Russia  alone  of  the 
two  parties  to  the  alliance  has  benefitted  from  it.  France 
has  been  forced  to  suppress  her  natural  inclinations:  the 
danger  to  her  is  that  of  political  decay. 

"It  must  be  admitted,''  says  Mr.  Eustis,  "tliat  tbe  present  situa- 
tion of  France  is  causing  the  gravest  apprehension,  and  a  deep-seated 
distrust  as  to  her  future  destiny.  Outside  of  the  group  of  men  who 
are  to-day  governing  France,  and  who,  of  course,  imagine  they  are 
upholding  her  proudest  traditions  and  leading  to  her  greater  glory, 
the  sentiment  ia  France  is  well-nigh  universal  that  unless  the 
present  situation  is  changed  she  will  become  the  victim  of  some 
great  catastrophe  which  will  imperil  her  national  existence.  This 
sense  of  insecurity  arises  from  a  gradual  reaction  against  the 
Franco-Russian  alliance.  What  this  alliance  really  is,  the  public 
does  not  seem  to  know.  The  most  searching  inquiry  has  failed  to 
discover  whether  it  exists  by  virtue  of  a  treaty  or  convention,  and 
what  are  its  stipulations  and  engagements.  The  suspicion  is  grow- 
ing in  the  French  mind  that  this  alliance  is  unilateral  as  regards  im 
mediate  benefits  or  future  compensations;  that  it  has  enabled 
Russia  to  establish  over  France  a  disguised  protectorate;  that  the 
latter  has  surrendered  her  independence  of  action  as  a  sovereign 
state,  her  foreign  relations  being  controlled  by  the  dictation  of 
Russian  interests.  *  *  *  It  was  only  when,  to  the  amazement  of 
the  European  powers,  the  sultan  stated  his  terms  of  peace  [after  the 
war  with  Greece],  that  the  French  government  seemed  to  realize  that 
its  excessive  Turkophilism,  fostered  by  Russian  influence  and 
Russian  interests,  had  made  the  sultan  master  of  the  situation.  *  *  * 

"In  the  face  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  France  had  one  of  two 
courses  open,  either  to  be  self-reliant  and  independent,  falling  back 
upon  her  own  resources  to  brave  every  peril,  and  prepare  for  a 
supreme  and  heroic  effort  to  defend  her  territory  and  maintain  her 
national  existence,  or  to  seek  to  make  an  alliance  with  Russia,  the 
only  power  accessible  to  her.     *     *     * 

"When  Thiers  returned  from  the  European  capitals  which  he 
had  visited  to  secure,  the  friendly  aid  of  some  foreign  powers  to 
mitigate  the  harsh  terms  of  the  treaty  of  peace  between  Germany 
and  France,  and  announced  to  the  French  people  that  his  appeals  for 
sympathy  had  been  unavailing,  he  revealed  the  fact  that  France  was 
a  completely  isolated  power;  and  from  that  time  until  the  period 
of  the  Franco- Russian  alliance  the  situation  of  France  has  been  ex- 
tremely perilous  and  the  public  anxiety  has  been  intense.  But  this 
alliance  has  its  dangers  audits  complications.  A  liberal,  enlightened 
European  power  like  France  cannot  make  an  alliance  with  autocratic 
Russia,  a  semi-Asiatic  nation,  without  sacrifices  which  may  affect 
prejudicially  her  interests  and  national  dignity. 

"There  can  be  no  affinity  of  sentiment,  no  community  of  ideas, 
no  sympathetic  tie,  no  political  solidarity,  between  France  and  Russia. 
The  former  has  free  institutions;  in  the  latter  personal  a-nd  political 
liberty,  public  opinion,  freedom  of  the  press,  and  parliamentary 
responsibility  are  utterly  unknown.  Yet,  if  the  men  who  govern 
France  had  been  far-seeing  statesmen,  such  an   alliance   could  have 
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been  utilized  to  increase  the  grandeur,  the  prestige,  and  the  power  of 
France.  The  apprehension  exists  that  her  national  virility  is  being 
gradually  extinguished  by  an  unnecessary  subserviency  to  Russian 
authority  and  Russian  political  interests." 

It  was  announced  early  in  May  that  the  pact  of  the 
powers  constituting  the  Triple  Alliance  had  been  re- 
newed for  another  period  of  six  years.  The  convention, 
it  appears,  is  automatically  renewable  for  periods  of  six 
years,  unless  one  of  the  contracting  parties  shall  give  one 
year's  notice  of  intention  to  denounce  it. 

THE  FAR-EASTERN  SITUATION. 

Anglo-French  and  Chinese  Relations.  —  Early  in 
June  there  was  ratified  a  new  frontier  and  trade  treaty 
between  Great  Britain  and  China,  modifying  the  Bur- 
mah-China  frontier  convention  of  1894  (Vol.  4,  p.  571). 
Its  effect  is  to  put  British  commercial  interests  in  that 
part  of  the  world  well  to  the  front, — indeed,  its  tendency 
is  to  make  the  enormously  rich  provinces  of  southern 
China  merely  a  commercial  appanage  of  Great  Britain; 
and  the  confirmation  of  the  report  of  its  successful  nego- 
tiation is  received  by  the  rival  French  with  ill-concealed 
chagrin. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  summer  of  1895 
(Vol.  5,  p.  557)  China  ceded  to  France  the  most  easterly 
portion  of  the  state  of  Kiang-Hung  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that,  by  a  convention  signed  in  March,  1894  (Vol.  4, 
p.  571),  China  had  bound  herself  not  to  cede  Kiang- 
Hung,  or  any  portion  thereof,  to  any  other  power  without 
the  prior  assent  of  Great  Britain.  Under  the  present 
convention  China  has  made  adequate  reparation,  and  has 
granted  to  Great  Britain  practically  all  that  was  asked. 

The  following  are  the  most  important  provisions  of 
the  new  agreement: 

Great  Britain  engages  to  recognize  as  belonging  to  China  the  tract 
to  the  south  of  the  Nam  wan  river  which  is  enclosed  to  the  west  by  a 
branch  of  the  Nam  Mak  river  and  the  Mawsiu  range  of  hills  up  to 
Loichow  peak,  and  thence  by  a  range  running  in  a  northeasterly 
direction  to  the  Shweli  river.  In  the  whole  of  this  area  China  shall 
not  exercise  any  jurisdiction  or  authority  whatever.  The  administra- 
tion and  control  will  be  entirely  conducted  by  the  British  government, 
who  will  hold  it  on  a  perpetual  lease  from  China. 

China  cedes  to  England  the  Shan  state  of  Kokang,  the  area  of 
which  is  some  400  square  miles. 

Under  the  old  convention  goods  carried  between  Burmah  and 
China  were  permitted  to  cross  the  frontier  only  at  Manwyne  and 
Sansi.     Now,    in   addition,    the  governments  agree  that  any  other 
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routes  between  Burtnali  and  China,  the  opening  of  which  may  be 
found  to  be  in  the  interests  of  trade,  shall  be  sanctioned. 

The  Chinese  government  agrees  to  consider  whether  the  conditions 
of  trade  justify  the  construction  of  railways  in  Yunnan,  and  in  the  event 
of  their  construction  agrees  to  connect  them  with  the  Burmese  lines. 

Great  Britain  may  station  consuls  at  Ssumao  and  at  either  Momein 
or  Shunning-fu;  and  the  important  clause  is  added  that  British 
subjects  and  persons  under  British  protection  may  establish  them- 
selves and  trade  at  these  places  under  the  same  conditions  as  at  the 
treaty  ports. 

China  consents,  further,  to  the  opening  up  of  the  West  river. 

France  also  has  acquired  by  treaty  some  new  commer- 
cial and  political  advantages  in  the  districts  adjacent  to 
Tonqiiin,  chiefly  in  the  extension  of  the  Quang-Si  rail- 
road toward  the  interior  of  China  and  in  the  permission 
to  work  mines  in  the  Chinese  frontier  provinces  with 
French  engineers. 

France  and  Siam. — At  the  end  of  June  the  relations 
between  France  and  Siam  were  again  reported  to  have 
become  strained,  chiefly  over  the  question  of  the  French 
registration  of  Asiatics,  whom  Siam  claims  as  her  sub- 
jects on  account  of  their  long  residence  in  the  country. 
The  French  claims  are  based  on  treaties,  notably  the"  De 
Vilers  treaty  of  1893  (Vol.  3,  pp.  475,  731).  In  spite  of 
French  protests  Siam  enforces  her  demands  for  taxes, 
military  service,  etc.,  by  arrest  and  imprisonment,  declin- 
ing to  recognize  claims  of  French  protection.  The  inter- 
national court,  it  is  said,  refuses  to  hear  French  com- 
plaints; and  French  subjects  are  discriminated  against  in 
the  granting  of  concessions.  Siam,  it  is  said,  looks  to 
Great  Britain  for  support,  relying  on  the  treaty  of  Jan- 
uary, 1898  (Vol.  6,  p.  106),  which  placed  Siam  under 
the  protection  of  both  powers.  By  the  terms  of  this 
treaty,  France  and  England  explicitly  bound  themselves 
not  to  invade  what  is  the  most  fertile  and  wealthy  portion 
of  the  Siamese  dominions  "except  so  far  as  they  may  do 
it  in  concert  for  any  purpose  which  may  be  required  for 
maintaining  the  independence  of  Siam." 

The  disturbed  political  situation  has  reacted  unfavor- 
ably upon  trade,  and  has  stimulated  some  increase  of 
lawlessness. 

Korea. — On  June  11  another  conspiracy  was  discov- 
ered at  Seoul,  having  for  its  object  the  return  of  the 
king  to  one  of  the  foreign  legations,  the  overthrow  of  the- 
pro-Chinese  and  pro-Japanese  factions,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  regent.  Numerous  arrests  were  made  of 
alleged  conspiratorsj  among  them  the  royal  tutor. 
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THE  PARTITION  OF  AFRICA. 

Madagascar. — The  text  of  General  Gallieni's  procla- 
mation announcing  to  the  people  of  Madagascar  the  ban- 
ishment of  Queen  Ranalavona  to  the  island  of  Reunion 
(p.  102),  gives  as  sole  reason  for  the  act  the  superfluous- 
ness  of  royal  state  after  the  island  had  been  made  a 
French  colony.  Therefore  had  General  Gallieni  "invited 
the  queen  to  resign  her  functions,"  and  furthermore, 
"at  her  request,'*  had  "authorized"  her  to  take  up  her 
residence  in  Reunion,  there  to  be  supported  by  the 
French  government.  The  Madagascarenes  are  invited 
to  contemplate  their  gains  from  French  occupation  of 
their  country.  These  are:  abolition  of  slavery,  so  that 
the  freed  men  possess  equal  rights  with  their  foreign 
masters;  a  fairer  system  of  taxation;  establishment  of 
primary  and  higher  schools — professional,  medical,  nor- 
mal. Finally,  General  Gallieni  bids  the  people  to  note 
how  those  of  them  who  assisted  the  French  have  been  re- 
warded, while  aiders  and  abettors  of  the  insurgents  have 
been  "punished  without  pity." 

The  French  authorities  have  not  scrupled  to  revise 
sundry  transactions  of  Fnglish  missionary  bodies  with 
the  fallen  native  government.  Thus,  the  Friends' 
Mission  Association  lias  been  induced  to  surrender  its 
hospital  and  its  girls'  school  building  at  Faravihitra,  but 
receives  permanent  title  to  all  its  other  property.  So, 
the  London  Society  gives  up  its  "splendid  college"  at 
the  same  place  for  $30,000 :  the  building  is  to  be  used  as 
a  court  house.  Its  normal  school  and  a  large  girls'  school 
have  also  been  given  up  in  consideration  of  an  indemnity. 
All  its  other  property  is  secured  to  the  society. 

Abyssinia  and  Erythrea. — In  the  Italian  chamber 
of  deputies.  May  15,  Prime  Minister  di  Rudini  declared 
that  the  government's  policy  regarding  its  African  pos- 
sessions was  to  negotiate  with  Great  Britain  for  a  retroces- 
sion of  Kassala  to  the  kliedive.  But  the  ministry  had  no 
intention  to  give  up  other  territory.  Massowali  would 
continue  to  be  held  by  Italian  troops:  the  rest  of 
Erythrea  would  be  governed  by  Italy  through  native 
rulers  selected  by  the  Italian  crown.  Italy,  he  said,  must 
not  abandon  Massowah,  for  the  possession  of  that  port 
gave  to  his  country  a  great  influence  in  the  region  of  the 
Red  sea ;  abandonment  of  that  place  might  lead  to  the 
most  serious  international  complications. 
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The  premier's  speech  produced  high  excitement  in 
the  chamber.  M.  Demarinis,  on  behalf  of  the  social- 
ists, and  M.  Imbriani,  speaking  for  the  radicals,  offered 
resolutions  looking  to  the  abandonment  of  Erythrea. 
Even  members  of  the  right,  Pozzi  and  others,  proposed 
withdrawal  of  the  government's  troops  from  Africa. 
On  May  22  the  question  of  evacuating  Erythrea  came  up 
for  a  vote  in  the  chamber  and  was  decided  in  the  nega- 
tive by  242  nays  to  94  yeas. 

Italy  is  slow  to  learn  the  lesson  that  is  given  to  her 
daily.  On  the  very  day  of  Rudini's  speech,  news  came 
of  the  ill-fortune  of  a  "punitive  expedition"  sent  into 
Somaliland  to  avenge  the  killing  of  several  Italian 
officers.  The  expedition  was  defeated  in  battle,  losing 
thirteen  killed  and  wounded.  But,  though  the  title  of 
Italy  to  Erythrea  is  to  be  asserted  ostensibly,  the  actual 
administration,  it  is  understood,  will  be  assumed  by  a 
chartered  company,  the  British  precedent  in  such  affairs 
being  thus  reversed.  In  English  colonization,  private 
and  individual  enterprise  goes  first;  then  comes  organi- 
zation, and  a  company  is  formed  with  a  royal  charter 
vesting  the  company  with  quasi-sovereign  rights  in  the 
country  concerned ;  finally,  the  imperial  government  suc- 
ceeds, assuming  all  the  powers  and  all  the  liabilities  of 
its  creature,  the  chartered  company,  and  the  colony  is 
governed  first  as  a  direct  dependency  of  the  mother  coun- 
try, but  at  last  is  freed  from  leading  strings  and  becomes 
essentially  autonomous. 

In  insisting  on  the  continuance  of  the  military  occu- 
pation of  Massowah,  Minister  di  Rudini  alluded  to  "inter- 
national complications"  that  would  arise  were  Italy  to 
take  her  garrison  away.  Three  powers  claim  reversionary 
interests  in  Massowah — England,  France,  and  Abyssinia. 
As  a  member  of  the  Dreibund^  Italy  must  be  unwilling 
that  France  should  get  possession;  and,  were  Abyssinia 
to  succeed,  Menelek's  good  friend,  the  Czar  Nicholas, 
would  be  the  real  gainer.  If  without  a  contest  the  place 
could  be  surrendered  to  England,  Italy  would  cheerfully 
evacuate  Massowah  and  be  quit  of  her  costly  experiment 
in  African  colonization.  The  retirement  from  Kassala 
does  not  involve  any  conflicting  claims  of  European 
powers.  Italy  has  occupied  it  purely  in  the  interest  of 
Egypt  and  England. 
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OTHER  INTERNATIONAL  AFFAIRS. 

The  ^^Rover"  Incident. — An  incident  which  re- 
calls the  Allian^a  affair  and  which  may  be  the  subject  of 
diplomatic  correspondence  between  the  United  States 
and  Nicaragua,  occurred  on  May  6  about  four  miles  off 
the  coast  of  Honduras  near  Puerto  Cortez.  The  fruit 
steamer  Rover^  flying  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  was  twice 
fired  upon  by  the  Nicaraguan  gunboat  Lucy  B,^  and 
forcibly  detained  while  General  J.  P.  Reyes,  representing 
the  Nicaraguan  government,  boarded  her,  insisted  on  ex- 
amining her  papers,  and  searched  her  on  the  suspicion 
that  she  was  carrying  contraband  of  war. 

The  Cerruti  Claim. — A  few  days  before  the  expira- 
tion of  his  second  term  of  office.  President  Cleveland, 
who  had  been  appointed  arbitrator  during  his  first  term 
in  the  matter  of  the  claim  of  Signer  Cerruti,  an  Italian 
subject,  against  the  Colombian  government  for  damages 
incurred  during  the  Colombian  revolution  of  1885,  ren- 
dered a  decision  in  favor  of  the  Italian  claimant,  assess- 
ing the  indemnity  to  be  paid  by  Colombia  at  £60,000 
sterling.  Cerruti  had  been  suspected  of  aiding  the  rev- 
olution, and  his  property  was  destroyed. 

A  hitch  has  occurred  in  the  execution  of  the  terms  of 
the  award,  Colombia  refusing  to  recognize  the  fifth  arti- 
cle thereof  as  binding,  on  the  ground  that  it  dealt  with 
matters  which  did  not  fall  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Mr. 
Cleveland  as  arbitrator.  The  first  instalment  of  the  in- 
demnity, £10,000,  was  to  have  been  paid  on  May  2. 

International  Commercial  Congress.  —  This  im- 
portant congress  assembled  in  the  Commercial  Museum 
Hall,  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  June  2,  an  address  being 
delivered  by  President  McKinley.  The  purpose  of  the 
gathering  was  to  discuss  the  commercial,  banking,  and 
industrial  conditions  prevailing  in  all  the  American  re- 
publics, with  a  view  to  developing  closer  commercial  rela- 
tions and  more  complete  mutual  knowledge  between 
them  and  the  United  States. 

Miscellaneous. — Our  readers  will  remember  that  at 
the  time  of  the  negotiation  of  the  extradition  treaty  of 
1893  between  the  United  States  and  Russia  (Vol.  3,  pp. 
30,  245;  Vol.  4,  p.  336),  a  formidable  but  futile  opposi- 
tion was  aroused  in  this  country  to  the  convention, 
chiefly  on  the  ground  of  the  danger  to  political  refugees 
in  the  United  States  involved  in  the  secret  character  of 
Russian  judicial  and  executive  processes. 
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The  case  was  cited  of  the  Pole,  Stanislaus  Kozeminski,  of 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  a  naturalized  American  citizen,  and  a  resident  of  the 
United  States  for  twenty -five  years,  who,  having  revisited  the  land  of 
his  birth,  was  seized  and  imprisoned.  It  was  rumored  at  the  time  that 
he  had  been  deported  to  Siberia;  but  the  records  of  the  state  depart- 
ment at  Washington  (see  Foreign  Relations,  1894,  under  the  head 
"Russia")  show  that  he  **  died  in  prison  at  Warsaw  while  awaiting 
trial  on  the  charge  of  becoming  naturalized  in  a  foreign  country 
without  the  permission  of  the  imperial  Russian  government." 

A  somewhat  similar  case  has  occurred  more  recently.  It  appears 
that  John  Ginzberg,  a  Pole,  became  naturalized  as  an  American 
citizen  at  Wilmington,  Del.,  in  August,  1886.  In  the  fall  of  1894  he 
went  back  to  his  old  home  on  a  visit,  having  a  passport  signed  by  the 
late  Secretary  of  State  Gresham.  Entering  Russian  territory  at 
Schuchin,  a  town  on  the  Prussian  frontier,  he  was  arrested  and 
thrown  into  prison.  In  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  representatives  of 
the  United  States  government  in  Russia,  Ginzberg  was  kept  in  prison 
without  being  brought  to  trial  for  two  years  and  a-half ;  and  it  was 
only  on  his  presentation  of  a  humble  petition  to  the  czar,  he  claims, 
that  his  case  was  finally  heard  in  January  of  the  present  year,  and 
he  was  sentenced  to  perpetual  banishment  from  Russia.  He  has  filed 
with  the  state  department  at  Washington,  it  is  reported,  a  claim  for 
$50,000  damages  against  the  Russian  government. 

Early  in  April  it  was  announced  that  the  United 
States  and  Mexico  had  agreed  to  submit  to  the  arbitra- 
tion of  Sefior  Don  Vicente  Quesada,  minister  of  the 
Argentine  Republic  at  Madrid,  Spain,  the  claims  of  two 
American  citizens — Charles  Oberlander  and  Barbara  M. 
Messenger — to  indemnity  for  alleged  harsh  and  unjust 
treatment  by  the  Mexican  authorities. 

The  correspondence  between  the  state  department  at 
Washington  and  the  Italian  minister.  Baron  Fava,  re- 
garding the  lynching  of  three  Italian  citizens  by  a  mob 
at  Hahnville,  La.,  on  August  8,  1896  (Vol.  0,  p.  632), 
resulted  in  the  decision  of  the  United  States  authorities 
to  recommend  to  congress  an  appropriation  as  an  indem- 
nity to  the  families  of  the  victims. 

On  June  19  M.  Hanotaux,  French  foreign  minister, 
announced  that  diplomatic  relations  with  Venezuela, 
severed  in  March,  1895,  on  account  of  the  summary  ex- 
pulsion of  the  French  minister,  M.  Monclar,  from 
Caracas  (Vol.  5,  pp.  91,  332),  had  been  resumed,  Vene- 
zuela apologizing  for  the  incident  which  led  to  the  rup- 
ture. The  pending  indemnity  claims  of  France  have 
been  referred  to  a  special  commission. 

Early  in  April  the  American  sailor  Ramsay,  of  the 
crew  of  the  Cambrian  Monarchy  (p.  104),  was  released 
from  prison  at  Callao,  Peru,  by  order  of  the  superior 
court  of  appeal. 
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UNITED  STATES  POLITICS. 

'IJIT'HAT  by  many  is  interpreted  as  evidence  of  a  wide 
reaction  against  the  republican  principles  which 
won  so  emphatic  a  victory  in  the  election  of  last  Novem- 
ber, is  found  in  the  fact  that  municipal  contests  in  cities 
in  various  parts  of  the  country  which  gave  republican 
majorities  at  the  last  election  have  recently  resulted  in 
republican  defeats. 

The  mayoralty  election  in  Chicago,  111.,  April  26, 
was  the  most  notable  case  in  point.  The  democratic 
candidate.  Carter  H.  Harrison,  son  and  namesake  of  the 
late  mayor  who  was  assassinated  October  28,  1893  (Vol.  3, 
p.  765),  was  elected  by  a  plurality  of  about  77,000  over 
J.  M.  Harlan,  independent.  A  remarkable  fact  was  that 
Judge  N.  C.  Sears, candidate  of  the  republican  "machine," 
polled  only  57,566  votes,  to  67,072  for  Harlan,  and 
144,828  for  Harrison.  W.  Hesing,  who  ran  on  a  business 
platform,  but  was  really  nominee  of  the  gold  democrats, 
polled  15,116  votes.  Harrison's  majority  over  all  oppon- 
ents was  2,222.  The  election  of  aldermen,  also,  secured 
to  the  democrats  a  majority  of  eight  in  the  next  council. 

The  campaign  was  fought  chiefly  on  local  lines.  Mr. 
Harrison's  platform  was  opposed  to  department  stores; 
demanded  an  eight  hour  day  in  municipal  labor,  reduc- 
tion of  telephone  rates,  no  discrimination  between  rich 
and  poor,  a  good  supply  of  pure  water,  and  other  local 
improvements;  and  indorsed  Bryan  and  Altgeld.  Mr. 
Harrison's  popularity  and  the  general  attractiveness  of  his 
program  had  much  to  do  with  the  result ;  but  an  even 
more  important  factor  was  the  revolt  led  by  John  M. 
Harlan,  son  of  Justice  Harlan  of  the  United  States 
supreme  court,  the  independent  candidate,  against  the 
republican  "machine." 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  went  republican  by  a  considerable 
plurality,  as  also  did  Cleveland,  0. ;  but  in  most  other 
Western  cities  the  democrats  were  victorious,  carrying 
Cincinnati  and  Columbus,  0.,  Evansville,  Ind.,  and 
other  places.  In  Wisconsin  and  Connecticut  cities  the 
republicans  were  quite  generally  successful.  The  repub- 
lican tickets  won  in  Topeka,  Wichita,  Atchison,  Kansas 
City,  and  other  Kansas  towns,  the  democrats  carrying 
Leavenworth,  and  the  fusionists  Fort  Scott  and  other 
places.  Women  voted  in  large  numbers.  Two  state 
elections  were  held,  in  Michigan  and  Rhode  Island.  In 
the  former  the  republican   candidate  for   judge  of  the 
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supreme  court  was  elected  by  a  plurality  of  over  40,000 
in  a  light  vote.  In  Rhode  Island  the  republican  candi- 
date, General  Elisha  Dyer,  received  a  plurality  almost  as 
large   as  that  given  in  the  presidential  election  last  year. 

It  is,  of  course,  easy  to  overestimate  the  significance 
of  the  numerous  democratic  victories  as  indicating  a 
reversion  of  sentiment  on  national  issues.  In  very  few 
cases  did  the  issues  raised  have  any  direct  relation  to 
those  upon  which  the  election  of  last  November  turned. 

An  incident  worthy  of  note  was  the  appearance  late 
in  June  of  the  following  declaration  of  change  of  policy 
from  ex-Governor  Horace  Boies  of  Iowa,  lately  demo- 
cratic presidential  aspirant.  It  is  contained  in  a  letter  to 
Colonel  M.  D.  Fox  of  Des  Moines,  but  is  virtually 
addressed  to  all  advocates  of  free  silver. 

"  For  one,  I  do  not  believe  it  possible  to  succeed  upon  a  platform 
that  demands  the  unqualified  free  coinage  of  silver  at  the  ratio  of  16 
to  1  with  gold.  We  have  fought  that  battle,  and  it  is  lost.  We  can 
never  fight  it  over  under  circumstances  more  favorable  to  ourselves. 
If 'we  hope  to  succeed,  we  must  abandon  this  extreme  demand." 

THE  WORK  OF  CONGRESS. 

The  work  of  the  55th  congress  in  special  session  dur- 
ing the  quarter  has  been  notable  mainly  for  the  advance 
of  the  tariff  bill  through  the  senate.  Beyond  this,  little 
important  legislation  has  been  considered  in  either 
branch  of  congress  owing  to  the  policy  of  restricting 
legislation  as  far  as  possible  to  the  tariff.  The  house  of 
representatives  held  only  brief  sessions,  on  Mondays  and 
Thursdays,  confining  the  work  to  emergency  measures; 
while  the  senate  has  been  continuously  engaged  on  the 
tariff  bill.  The  personnel  of  the  senate  was  changed  by 
the  admission  of  Mr.  McLaurin  (dem.,  8.  C.)  to  succeed 
Mr.  Earle,  deceased;  and  of  Mr.  Mallory  (dem.,  Fla.)  to 
succeed  Mr.  Call;  and  of  the  house,  by  the  death  of  the 
veteran  legislator,  Mr.  Holman  (dem.,  Ind.). 

Speaker  Reed,  up  to  the  end  of  June,  had  not  an- 
nounced the  committees  of  the  house.  On  April  7  an 
explanation  of  his  policy  in  delaying  the  appointments 
until  after  the  close  of  the  special  session  was  called  forth 
bv  a  severe  criticism  directed  against  him  by  Mr.  Simpson 
(Kan.). 

Mr.  Reed  explained  that  the  delay  was  hot  without  precedent, 
Speaker  Blaine  having  adopted  a  similar  course  in  the  42d  congress, 
which  was  called  together  in  special  circumstances  something  like 
the  present  congress;  that  the  rules  of  the  house  allowed  the  speaker 
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discretion  as  to  the  time  of  appointment;  that  the  business  of  the 
country  was  not  such  as  to  require  speedy  action  in  the  matter;  and 
that  more  suitable  selection  could  be  made  if  based  on  wider  personal 
knowledge  of  the  members  than  the  speaker  could  be  expected  to 
have  gained  in  the  short  time  that  had  elapsed  prior  to  the  assemb- 
ling of  congress  in  extra  session. 

Mr.  Keed's  policy  was  sustained,  May  3,  by  a  vote  of 
12  to  46,  present  and  not  voting  15,  on  a  motion  from 
Mr.  Dingley  (Me.)  calling  for  immediate  appointment 
of  all  the  regular  house  committees. 

The  Tariff  Bill.— The  progress  of  the  tariff  bill 
through  the  senate  is  fully  reviewed  elsewhere  under  the 
heading  "The  Tariff  Question"  (p.   300). 

Emergency  Bills. — The  measures  advanced  to  the 
stage  of  final  completion  were  very  few  and  of  com- 
paratively minor  importance.  Such  measures  as  were 
passed  by  both  houses  and  signed  by  the  president  were 
of  an  emergency  nature,  extending  aid  to  the  Mississippi 
river  flood  sufferers,  to  the  famine-stricken  people  of 
India,  etc. 

Government  aid  to  the  flood  sufferers  was  extended 
in  several  directions.  At  the  outset,  a  joint  resolution 
passed  both  houses  without  dissent,  directing  the  secre- 
tary of  war  to  purchase  1,000  tents  for  the  use,  of  the 
flood  sufferers  along  the  Mississippi.  This  was  followed 
by  another  joint  resolution  appropriating  $2,583,300  for 
the  improvement  of  the  Mississippi,  the  repair  of 
damage,  etc.,  from  the  Head  of  the  Passes  on  the  Miss- 
issippi river  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  river.  On  April 
7,  in  response  to  a  special  message  from  the  president 
(p.  252),  an  emergency  resolution  was  enacted  appropriat 
ing  $200,000, 

"To  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  secretary  of  war  in 
the  purchase  and  distribution  of  subsistence  stores  to  such  destitute 
persons  as  may  require  assistance  in  the  district  overflowed  by  the 
Mississippi  river  and  its  tributaries  and  by  the  Red  river  of  the 
North,  by  the  recent  floods.  And  the  secretary  of  war  is  authorized 
to  use  the  steamers  and  other  boats  and  vessels  belonging  to  or  now 
employed  by  the  government  upon  the  Mississippi  river  and  its 
tributaries  in  the  transportation  and  distribution  of  the  supplies 
furnished  by  the  United  States  or  individuals  to  and  among  said 
destitute  and  suffering  people;  and  he  may  employ  such  other  means 
of  transportation  as  he  may  deem  necessary  to  carry  the  purpose  of 
this  joint  resolution  into  effect." 

This  appropriation  was  promptly  applied  to  the  relief 
work;  and,  on  June  9,  there  being  a  balance  on  hand  of 
$10,000,   it   was  reappropriated  to  aid  in  the  relief  of 
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destitute  persons   in  the  district  overflowed  by  the   Rio 
Grande  river  in  the  vicinity  of  El  Paso,  Texas. 

The  dispatch  of  a  vessel  with  food  supplies  to  India 
occasioned  much  controversy  in  congress.  On  April  7 
a  joint  resolution  was  enacted  authorizing  the  secretary 
of  the  navy  to  use 

"Any  sbip  or  vessel  belonging  to  the  navy  of  the  United  States 
best  adapted  for  such  ser- 
vice for  the  purpose  of 
transporting  to  the  fam- 
ishing poor  of  India  such 
contributions  as  may  be 
made  for  their  relief,  or 
to  charter  and  employ  un- 
der the  authority  of  the 
United  States  a  suitable 
American  steamship  or 
vessel,  with  a  cargo  capa- 
city  of  2,000  to  4,000 
tons,  for  the  same  pur- 
pose." 

It  was  found  that 
no  naval  vessel  was 
suitable  for  the  work ; 
and  no  private  vessel 
of  American  owner- 
ship could  be  secured 
for  the  service.  The 
secretary  of  the  navy 
reported  the  facts  to 
congress,  and  an  ef- 
fort was  made  to 
charter  a  ship  with- 
out reference  to  its 
American  ownership. 
This  provoked  animated  opposition,  led  by  Sena" 
tor  Morgan  (dem.,  Ala.),  who  maintained  that  an 
American  ship  should  be  used  for  such  a  service.  After 
extended  debate,  on  June  1,  the  secretary  of  the  navy 
was  authorized  to^charter  a  steamship  "of  any  nationality." 
In  the  meantime  the  need  for  the  vessel  had  passed,  and 
the  collectors  of  the  relief  supplies  determined  to  for- 
ward money  instead  of  grain  for  the  purposes  of  relief. 

Other  emergency  measures  enacted  were  these : 

Appropriating  $50,000  for  the  entertainment  of  the  Universal 
Postal  Union  assembled  in  Washington. 

Adopting   regulations,  signals,  etc.,   to  prevent   collisions    upon 
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harbors,  rivers,  and  inland  waters  of  the  United  States  except   the 
Great  Lakes  and  their  connecting  waters. 

Appropriation  Bills.— The  four  appropriation  bills, 
which  failed  at  the  last  session  of  the  54th  con- 
gress (p.  116),  and  were  necessarily  submitted  to  the 
present  congress,  carried  not  only  large  appropriations 
of  money,  but  also  included  much  general  legislation. 
The  amounts  appropriated  were : 

Indian  Appropriation  bill $7,674,120 

Agricultural  Appropriation  bill 3,182,903 

Sundry  Civil  Appropriation  bill 53,611.7S3 

Deficiency  Appropriation  bill 8,000,000 

Total $72,468,805 

The  Indian  appropriation  bill,  enacted  June  7,  con- 
tains the  following  general  declaration  of  government 
policy : 

"And  it  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  settled  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment to  hereafter  make  no  appropriation  whatever  for  education  in 
any  sectarian  school:  Provided,  That  the  secretary  of  the  interior 
may  make  contracts  with  contract  schools  apportioning  as  near  as 
may  be  the  amount  so  contracted  for  among  schools  of  various  denomi- 
nations for  the  education  of  Indian  pupils  during  the  fiscal  year 
1898,  but  shall  only  make  such  contracts  at  places  where  nonsectarian 
schools  can  not  be  provided  for  such  Indian  children,  and  to  an 
amount  not  exceeding  forty  per  centum  of  the  amount  so  used  for  the 
fiscal  year  1895:  Provided  further,  That  the  foregoing  shall  not 
apply  to  public  schools  of  any  state,  territory,  county,  or  city,  or  to 
schools  herein  or  hereafter  specifically  provided  for." 

The  Sundry  Civil  appropriation  act,  enacted  June  4, 
contained  an  important  provision  suspending  the  opera- 
tion of  a  proclamation  by  President  Cleveland,  made 
February  22,  1897,  setting  aside  vast  areas  of  public 
land — approximately  21,000,000  acres — as  forest  reserves 
.(p.  168).  The  president's  action  was  based  on  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  National  Academy  of  Science.  It 
was  severely  criticised  in  congress,  on  the  ground  that 
it  withdrew  large  tracts  from  settlement  by  homesteaders. 
The  proviso  of  the  Sundry  Civil  bill  is  as  follows : 

*' Provided,  That  the  executive  orders  and  proclamations  dated 
February  22,  1897,  setting  apart  and  reserving  certain  lands  in  the 
states  of  Wyoming,  Utah,  Montana,  Washington,  Idaho,  and  South 
Dakota  as  forest  reservations,  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  suspended, 
and  the  lands  embraced  therein  restored  to  the  public  domain  the 
same  as  though  said  orders  and  proclamations  had  not  been  issued: 
Provided  further.  That  lands  embraced  in  such  reservations  not 
otherwise  disposed  of  before  March  1,  1898,  shall  again  become  sub- 
ject to  the  operations  of  said  orders  and  proclamations  as  now  exist- 
ing or  hereafter  modified  by  the  president." 

The  Deficiency  appropriation  bill  contained  a  provision 
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appropriating  for  the  armor-plate  required  for  the  three 
new  battleships  now  in  course  of  construction,  the 
armor  to  cost  not  exceeding  $425  a  ton.  After  an 
acrimonious  debate  in  the  senate  on  the  alleged  excessive 
price  of  armor-plate,  an  amendment  was  made  limiting 
the  cost  to  $300  a  ton,  and  directing  the  secretary  of 
the  navy  to  report  to  the  next  session  of  congress  on  the 
expediency  of  estab- 
lishing a  government 
armor  factory. 

Another  general 
feature  of  the  defi- 
ciency bill  is  a  provi- 
sion accepting  the  in- 
vitation of  the  gov- 
ernment of  France  to 
participate  in  the  In- 
ternational E  x  p  o  s  i  - 
tion  at  Paris  in  1900. 
Provision  is  made  for 
the  appointment  of  a 
special  commissioner 
at  a  salary  of  $5,000, 
to  arrange  space  for 
American  exhibitors. 
This  enactment  is 
only  temporary,  as  a 
general  bill  for  a  com- 
missioner -general 
and  staff  will  be 
framed  later.  The 
purpose  of  thia  emer- 
gency clause  was  to 
accept  the  invitation,  and  lay  the  ground  for  future  work. 

The  Deficiency  appropriation  bill  was  in  conference 
when  this  report  closed.  The  other  three  appropriation 
bills  had  become  laws. 

Bankruptcy  Bill. — On  April  22  the  senate,  by  a  vote 
of  49  to  8,  passed  what  is  known  as  the  Nelson  bank- 
ruptcy bill  (p.  128),  as  a  substitute  for  the  bill  urged  by 
the  senate  committee  on  judiciary.  The  latter  body, 
through  Senator  Lindsay  (dem.,  Ky.),  had  reported  a 
bill  (p.  127)  patterned  after  that  known  as  the  Torrey 
bankruptcy  bill,  which  has  been  before  congress  for 
many  years.     When  the  measure  came  before  the  senate, 
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Senator  Nelson  (rep.,  Minn.)  argued  that  the  committee 
bill  was  too  drastic,  being  designed  to  aid  creditors  with- 
out sufficient  regard  to  the  rights  of  debtors.  After 
lengthy  debate,  a  substitute  framed  by  Mr.  Nelson,  was 
passed,  yeas  34,  nays  22. 

The  Nelson  bankruptcy  bill  provides  in  substance  for  voluntary 
and  involuntary  bankruptcy.     The  voluntary  provision  is  as  follows: 

"That  any  debtor, 
other  than  a  corporation, 
owing  $200  or  more,  who 
is  unable  to  pay  his  debts, 
may  file  his  petition  in  the 
district  court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  district  or 
division  thereof  in  which 
he  resides,  asking  for  a  dis- 
charge from  his  debts,  and 
offering  to  surrender  all 
his  property  for  the  pay- 
ment of  his  debts,  except 
such  as  is  exempt  by  the 
law  of  his  domicile  from 
execution  and  liability  for 
debts;  but  the  petition 
shall  not  be  filed  in  such 
court  unless  the  petitioner 
has  resided  in  said  district 
or  division  at  least  six 
calendar  months  imme- 
diately preceding  the 
filing  of  the  petition. 
The  petitioner  shall  attach 
to  his  petition  as  a  part 
thereof  a  schedule  and 
list  of  all  of  his  property, 
exempt  and  unexempt, 
and  a  schedule  and  list  of 
all  his  creditors  and  the 
amount  and  nature  of  the 
debts  due  each,  with  the  residence  and  postoffice  address  of  each,  if 
known,  and  shall  in  his  petition  state  his  inability  to  pay  his  debts, 
and  that  the  list  and  schedule  of  property  and  creditors  is  true  and  cor- 
rect, and  shall  offer  to  surrender  all  his  unexempt  property  for  the 
payment  of  his  debts,  and  shall  conclude  with  a  prayer  for  a  full  dis- 
charge from  his  debts  and  liabilities." 

The  provision  as  to  involuntary  bankruptcy  is  as  follows: 
"Sec.  16.  That  if  any  debtor,  other  than  a  corporation,  being  a 
banker,  broker,  merchant,  trader,  or  manufacturer,  who  owes  five 
hundred  dollars  or  over,  and  who  is  unable  to  pay  his  debts,  shall  at 
any  time  within  four  months  of  the  time  of  the  "filing  of  the  petition 
hereafter  mentioned,  assign,  transfer,  convey,  or  in  any  manner 
voluntarily  encumber  any  of  his  property  with  the  actual  intent  and 
purpose  on  his  part  to  prefer  or  defraud  any  of  his  creditors,  he  shall 
be  deemed  a  bankrupt,  and  may  be  proceeded   against  in  a  court  of 
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bankruptcy,  as  hereinafter  provided.  A  creditor  or  creditors  having 
debts  against  such  a  bankrupt  to  the  amount  of  five  hundred  dollars 
or  more  may,  within  four  months  after  the  act  of  bankruptcy  has 
been  committed,  file  in  the  court  of  bankruptcy  in  the  district  in 
which  the  bankrupt  resides  a  petition,  under  oath,  setting  forth, 
among  other  things,  the  acts  of  bankruptcy  aforesaid,  and  praying 
for  an  adjudication  of  bankruptcy  against  the  bankrupt,  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  his  estate  among  his  creditors." 

The  other  sections  of  the  bill  relate  to  the  court  procedure,  the 
appointment  of  assignees  in  bankruptcy,  limitation  of  attorney's  fees, 
trials  of  questions  of  fraud,  etc. 

The  bill,  having  passed  the  senate,  was  at  the  end  of 
June  pending  in  the  house. 

Free-Homes  Bill. — On  May  4  the  senate  passed  what 
is  known  as  the  "Free-Homes"  bill.  It  had  passed  one 
or  the  other  housed  in  previous  congresses,  and  had  ex- 
cited much  public  attention.  At  present  all  public  lands 
acquired  from  the  Indians  are  sold  at  prices  ranging  from 
II  to  $3  an  acre;  and  large  tracts  are  now  settled,  the 
settlers  being  obligated  to  the  government  for  the  pur- 
chase price.  The  bill  remits  all  payments  for  these  lands, 
and  provides  that  hereafter  all  lands  acquired  from  the 
Indians  shall  be  open  to  bona  fide  settlement  on  the  pay- 
ment of  the  land  office  fees  only.  A  report  from  the 
commissioner  of  the  general  land  office  states  that  the 
hmds  covered  by  the  bill  are  valued  at  $35,700,078.  The 
bill  is  pending  in  the  house. 


BUSINESS  AND  INDUSTRY. 

Failures. — A  cursory  examination  of  the  statistics  of 
business,  especially  the  record  of  commercial  failures  for 
the  second  quarter  of  1897,  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
there  is  no  sure  foundation  for  the  general  hopeful  and 
confident  feeling  which  has  taken  such  a  firm  hold  on 
the  business  and  financial  world ;  but  a  closer  analysis 
shows  much  to  prove  that  the  general  belief  that  better 
times  are  already  here  is  founded  on  fact. 

The  total  number  of  failures  for  the  quarter  as  reported  by  R.  G. 
Dun  &  Co.,  was  2,931.  Of  these,  659  were  manufacturing  concerns 
with  liabilities  of  $23,402,834;  and  42  banking  concerns  with  liabili- 
ties amounting  to  $4,724,757;  the  balance  were  trading  and  other 
commercial  failures.  The  aggregate  liabilities  of  all  failures  were 
$48,409,633,  which  is  larger  than  in  the  second  quarter  of  any  other 
year  since  1893,  the  New  England  states  showing  large  increase  over 
the  same  quarter  in  previous  years.  This  increase,  however,  was  due 
to  the  failure  in  April,  of  five  cotton  mills  in  New  Bedford,  Mass., 
covering  over  a  fifth  of  the  total  commercial  liabilities,  and  exceeding 
those  in  cotton   manufacturing   for  three   whole  years  previously. 
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Were  it  not  for  these  five  failures,  which  were  in  no  way  indicative 
of  general  conditions  in  manufactures,  the  aggregate  would  have 
been  smaller  than  in  any  other  quarter  since  1892. 

Outside  of  the  New  England  states  the  aggregate  is  generally 
smaller  than  for  the  same  quarter  for  three  years  past;  and  all  trading 
failures  were  smaller  than  in  the  corresponding  quarter  of  three 
previous  years.  Thenumber  of  large  failures  and  the  general  aver- 
age of  liabilities  is  considerably  smaller  than  last  year. 

The  five  cotton-mill  failures  counted  for  more  than  a  third  of  all 
manufacturing  failures  during  the  quarter,  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  the  smallest  since  1875.  The  average  of  monthly  failures 
in  the  last  three  years,  was  exceeded  this  year  in  only  three  manu- 
facturing and  no  trading  branches  in  April,  in  only  one  trading  and 
four  manufacturing  in  May,  and  in  only  five  trading  and  three  manu- 
facturing branches  in  June,  out  of  fourteen  branches  in  each  section. 

Miscellaneous  Items. — The  total  bank  clearings  at 
seventy-six  cities  for  the  six  months  of  1897  were  $24,- 
964,430,282;  a  decrease  of  2.2  per  cent  from  1896  and  1 
per  cent  from  1895,  but  a  gain  of  13  per  cent  over 
1894;  and,  taking  into  account  the  prevailing  low  prices, 
these  figures  mean  quite  a  considerable  gain  in  the  quan- 
tity of  goods  moved. 

Looking  at  a  number  of  the  most  important  lines  of 
manufactures  and  commerce,  we  find  that  prices  generally 
have  been  tending  downward,  although  there  are  some 
noticeable  exceptions.  The  anomaly  of  advancing  prices 
on  hides  and  lowering  prices  on  leather  and  boots  and 
shoes  noted  last  quarter  (p.  131),  still  continues.  Hides 
have  advanced  7  per  cent  during  the  quarter,  and 
reached  the  highest  point  since  last  November;  while 
leather  has  declined  5.4  per  cent,  closing  lower  than  it  has 
been  since  last  fall,  and  boots  and  shoes  have  declined  2.85 
per  cent,  prices  being  about  as  low  as  last  fall.  Shipments 
of  boots  and  shoes  from  the  East  for  the  half-year  have  only 
been  exceeded  in  1895  and  1893.  Among  the  manufac- 
turers, many  concerns  are  out  of  work;  but  the  majority 
have  orders  for  some  weeks  ahead. 

The  large  speculative  transactions  in  wool  still  con- 
tinue. The  total  sales  for  the  six  months  ended  June 
30,  1897,  were  256,141,050  pounds,  of  which  113,697,400 
was  domestic.  During  the  first  half  of  the  quarter  manu- 
facturers were  reported  as  doing  scarcely  anything,  and 
trade  as  stagnant;  but,  during  June,  trade  was  more 
active,  and  some  mills  bought  heavily.  The  carpet  mills 
at  Philadelphia,  which  had  been  idle  for  a  long  time, 
resumed  in  the  middle  of  June ;  and  at  the  close  of  the 
quarter  prices  on  manufactured  woolen  goods  were  firm 
and  trade  more  active. 
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The  total  visible  supply  of  cotton,  June  25,  was 
1,659,602  bales,  made  up  of  1,380,000  bales  abroad  and 
afloat,  and  279,602  in  the  United  States,  about  75,000 
bales  less  than  a  year  ago. 

On  June  25,  8,282,736  bales  had  come  into  sight, 
wnich  was  1,400,079  bales  more  than  at  the  same  date 
last  year.  The  takings  of  Northern  spinners  to  June  25^ 
were  1,648,233  bales,  against  1,572,755  last  year.  Print 
cloths  touched  the  extremely  low  price  of  2  7-16  cents  in 
May,  recovering  to  21-2  cents  in  June.  By  curtailment 
of  production  the  stock  of  cloths  was  reduced  from 
2,000,000  pieces  on  January  1,  to  1,470,000  at  the 
close  of  the  quarter. 

The  world's  available  wheat  supply,  July  1,  is  esti- 
mated at  78,402,000  bushels,  the  smallest  at  like  date 
since  1890.  The  total  Western  receipts  of  wheat  for  the 
crop  year  thus  far  amount  to  165,160,133  bushels, 
against  193,040,721  bushels  during  the  previous  crop 
year.  The  visible  supply  of  corn  is  about  double  the 
stock  at  the  same  date  a  year  ago. 

The  most  discouraging  feature  of  the  iron  and  steel 
industry  is  the  low  prices.  The  quarter  opened  with 
what  was  considered  very  low  quotations  on  almost  all 
classes  of  products,  but  at  its  close  prices  were  still  lower 
in  most  lines.  Soon  after  the  dissolution  of  the  steel- 
beam  pool.  May  13,  structural  beams  fell  from  the  com- 
bination price  of  $1.55  to  $1.25;  May  27,  to  $1.10;  and 
closed  at  the  normal  quotation  of  $1.00.  Grey  Forge 
touched  $8.15  at  Pittsburg,  May  20.  Wire  nails  are  at 
their  lowest  point  since  1895.  Rails  have  been  quoted 
lower  only  once  before;  and  bars  and  plates  have  never 
been  lower.  Bessemer  pig  fell  from  $10.25  at  Pittsburg, 
April  1,  to  $9.30  June  30.  The  range  of  iron  and  steel 
prices  is  the  lowest  on  record. 

These  low  prices  are  causing  a  good  many  reductions  in 
wages  at  iron  and  steel  works;  but  the  demand  for  fin- 
ished products  still  increases,  as  does  the  export  trade, 
and  there  has  been  a  rush  of  orders  for  immediate 
delivery.  The  demand  for  black  sheets  is  brisk,  and 
American  makers  of  tin  plate  are  selling  at  $3.20  for  full 
weight  against  S3. 80  for  foreign. 

There  has  been  improvement  noticed  in  railroad  earn- 
ings during  the  quarter  just  ended,  though  falling 
slightly  below  last  year  and  7.3  per  cent  behind  earn- 
ings of  1892  for  the  half  year.     Anthracite  coal  roads 
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report  the  largest  loss.  Southern  roads  report  larger 
earnings  than  either  last  year  or  1892 ;  and  Southwest- 
ern and  Pacific  roads,  less  than  in  1892  but  more  than 
last  year.  The  total  mileage  of  new  railroads  built  in 
the  first  half  of  1897  (022  miles)  was  smaller  than  in 
any  year  since  1875  except  the  first  half  of  1894. 

About  the  middle  of  May  began  a  steady  advance  in 
the  stock  market,  which  continued  without  any  reaction 
worth  mentioning  for  six  weeks,  the  rise  averaging  for 
all  active  stocks  good  and  bad,  $4.18  per  share,  or  9  per 
cent.  When  the  reaction  did  come,  just  at  the  close  of 
the  quarter,  it  left  the  average  lower  for  the  week  by 
only  ten  cents  per  share ;  and  of  the  stocks  which  moved 
either  way  $1.00  per  share  or  more,  five  railway  stocks 
declined,  while  fourteen  advanced,  and  three  trust 
stocks  declined  while  ten  advanced.  Of  all  stocks,  34 
advanced  more  or  less,  13  closed  the  same,  and  27 
declined  more  or  less.  These  facts  are  significant,  and 
one  of  the  most  encouraging  features  of  the  year's  record. 

Another  very  encouraging  feature  of  general  business 
is  found  in  the  balance  sheet  of  exports  and  imports. 
The  showing  made  by  the  figures  of  the  federal  Bureau 
of  Statistics  in  its  report  for  the  fiscal  year  1897  is 
remarkable. 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  the  country  have  the  exports  of 
merchandise  reached  so  high  a  figure  as  during  the  past  fiscal  year. 
The  exports  of  domestic  merchandise  amounted  to  $1,082,998,880,  an 
increase  of  about  $170,000,000  over  1896.  The  total  of  exports  of 
domestic  and  foreign  merchandise  was  $1,051,987,091,  as  compared 
ing  the  fiscal  year  just  closed  was  $764,373,905,  about  $15,350,000 
with  $882,606,938  for  1896.  The  total  of  imports  of  merchandise  dur- 
less  than  last  year;  and  the  excess  over  imports  for  the  year  amounted 
ta  $287,613,186,  which  is  about  $185,000,000  better  than  any  previous 
year.  The  excess  of  gold  imports  over  exports  for  the  fiscal  year 
was  $44,653,795;  while  silver  exports  exceeded  the  imports  $31, 413,- 
411,  the  export  and  import  movement  of  silver  being  greater  than 
ever  before.  The  exportation  of  breadstuffs  for  the  year  amounted  to 
$189,838,828,  against  $136,846,845  in  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1896,  and  $110,967,758  in  the  fiscal  year  of  1895.  The  exportation  of 
cattle  during  the  fiscal  vear  amounted  to  $2,000,000,  fresh  beef 
$4,000,000,  and  hams  $8,000,000,  more  than  in  the  preceding  year. 

The  first  shipment  of  live  cattle  (127  head)  to  Europe  from 
Boston  was  made  twenty  years  ago;  19^  days  were  required  for  the 
passage,  and  it  cost  $10  per  head  to  insure.  To-day  some  of  the 
large  ships  carry  1,200  head;  the  insurance  is  less  than  $1.00;  and 
the  passage  is  made  in  10  days.  Foreign  countries  now  pay  the 
United  States  for  beef  products  at  the  rate  of  $5,500,000  monthly. 

The  United  States  through  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  now 
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making  experimental  exportations  of  butter  to  Europe.  Tlie  first 
shipment  of  three-fourtlis  of  a  ton  was  made  from  New  York  early  in 
May.  An  incidental  object  is  to  determine  what  improvements  are 
needed  in  transportation  facilities. 

The  formal  opening  of  the  Philadelphia  (Penn.) 
Commercial  Museum  took  place  June  2,  President 
McKinley  making  the  opening  address. 

The  museum  is  based  upon  a  collection  of  raw 
products  and  fabrics  exhibited  by  foreign  nations  at  the 
World's  Columbian  Exposition  at  Chicago  in  1893,  sup- 
plemented and  augmented  until  the  museum  far  sur- 
passes the  AVorld's  Fair  in  samples  of  raw  materials 
which  are  the  basis  of  commerce.  Producers,  manufac- 
turers, and  shippers  can  here  obtain  an  exact  knowledge 
of  all  native  products,  and  the  markets  of  the  world,  at  a 
minimum  cost  of  time  and  expense. 

PUBLIC  ACCOUNTS. 

The  Public  Debt.— On  June  30  the  total  public  debt 
of  the  United  States,  less  a  cash  balance  in  the  treasury 
of  $240,137,626.76,  was  $986,656,086.14,  an  increase  of 
$31,358,832.44  during  the  fiscal  year.  Details  of  the 
debt,  with  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  treasury,  June  30, 
are  given  in  the  following  table: 

PUBLIC  DEBT,  JUNE  30,  1897. 

Interest-bearing  debt $   847,365,130.00 

Debt  on  which  interest  has  ceased  since  maturity 1,346,880.26 

Debt  bearing;  no  interest 378,081,702.64 

Total  grross  debt 1,226,793,712.90 

Cash  balance  in  treasury 240,137,626.77 

Total  net  debt $986,056,086.14 

CASH  IN  THE  TREASURY. 

Cold-Coin $152,1529,574.61 

Bars 25,547,082. 18-$178, 076,656.79 

Silver— Dollars 399,992,540.00 

Subsidiary  coin 16,210,343.58 

Bars 104.591, 038..50  -  520,793.922.08 

Paper— United  States  notes 98,097.438  00 

Treasury  notes  of  1890 30,962,083.00 

Gold  certificates 1,496,2.50.00 

Silver  certificates 17.143,136.00 

Certificates  of  deposit  (Act  June  8,  1872) 620,000.00 

National  bank  notes 5,030,919.16  -  153,349,826.16 

Other— Bonds,  interest  and  coupons  paid,  await- 
ing; reimbursement 197,010.31 

Minor  coin  and  fractional  currency 1.340,652.08 

Deposits  in  nat'l  bank  depositaries— gen'l  acct 13,621,302.32 

Disbursing;  officers' balance.s 4,009,989.02-    19,168,953  73 

Aggregate ...........oo„....„.. ...... ....,„,.,..  $871,389,358.76 
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DEMAND  LIABILITIES. 

Gold  certificates $  38,782,169.00 

Silver  certificates 375,479,504.00 

Certificates  of  deposit  (Act  June  8,  1872) 61,750,000.00 

Treasury  notes  of  1890 114.867,280.00-S590,878,953.00 

Fund  for  redemp.  of  uncurrent  nat'l  bank  notes...       7,721,065.52 

Outstanding  checks  and  drafts 2,55:3,041.87 

Disbursing  officers'  balances 23,681,613.61 

Agency  accounts,  &c 6,417,058.00-   40,372,779.00 

Gold  reserve $100,000„000.00 

Net  cash  balance 140,137,626.76 240,137,626.76 


Aggregate ., S871, 389,3.58.76 

Receipts  and  Expenditures. — The  financial  opera- 
tions of  the  government  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1897,  show  a  deficit  of  $18,623,10?'.  There  are,  how- 
ever, many  encouraging  features  in  the  general  situa- 
tion. While  deficiency  of  revenue  as  compared  with  ex- 
penditures has  continued  for  four  years,  it  has  been 
steadily  reduced  in  amount.  The  deficiency  for  the  fiscal 
year  1896  was  125,203,246;  for  1895,  $42,805,223;  and 
for  1894,  $69,803,261.  Moreover,  the  deficiency  for  the 
year  just  ended  fell  far  below  the  estimate  of  Secre- 
tary Carlisle,  who,  in  submitting  his  figures  to  congress 
last  December,  had  estimated  revenue  at  1318,000,000 
and  expenditure  at  $382,500,000— a  deficit  of  $64,500,000. 
Revenue  in  fact  ran  twenty-nine  millions  beyond  his 
estimate.  This  feature  of  the  situation,  however,  loses 
some  of  its  significance  from  the  fact  that  it  was  due  to 
a  special  cause — namely,  an  enormous  increase  of  cus- 
toms receipts  owing  to  increased  imports  and  large  with- 
drawals of  goods  from  bond  during  the  last  few  months 
in  anticipation  of  proposed  higher  duties  under  the  new 
tariff  law. 

The  year  nas  also  shown  the  gold  reserve  placed  upon 
an  apparently  firm  basis — the  government  being  at  no 
time  put  to  the  necessity  of  issuing  bonds  to  protect  it. 
In  each  of  the  three  preceding  years,  the  funded  debt 
had  been  increased  through  bond  issues  for  that  purpose 
—in  1893-4,  by  $50,000,000;  in  1894-5,  by  |112,300,- 
000;  and  in  1895-6,  by  $100,000,000.  That  the 
hoarding  of  gold  was  extensively  carried  on  during 
the  last  political  campaign,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
during  last  November — when  the  vote  had  removed  all 
threat  of  any  change  of  standard — the  treasury  gold  bal- 
ance increased  from  $117,126,524  to  $131,510,352,  or 
by  over  $14,000,000,  while  less  than  $7,000,000  had 
come  into  the  country  from  abroad.  The  balance  after- 
ward increased  still  further,  reaching  over  $155,000,000 
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in  April,  though  there  had  in  the  meantime  been  no 
further  inflow  of  gold  of  consequence.  Exports  to 
Europe  were  resumed  in  April;  but  the  demand  was  met 
in  part  by  the  banks,  and  caused  no  anxiety. 

For  the  sake  of  facilitating  comparisons  of  the  operations  of 
recent  years,  we  give  a  table  of  government  yearly  receipts  and 
expenditures  since  1887. 

GOVERNMENT  RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES,  1886-7  TO  1896-7. 


Fiscal  Years  ending 

Receipts  from— 

June  30— 

Customs. 

Internal 
Revenue. 

Miscella- 
neous. 

Total. 

1887 

1888 

$  217,286,893 
219,091,174 
223.832,742 
229,668,5^4 
219,522,205 
177,452.964 
203,355,017 
131,818,530 
152,158,617 
160,021,752 
176,316.393 

$  118,823,391 
124,296,872 
130.881,514 
142,606,706 
145,686,249 
153,971,073 
161.027.624 
147,111,233 
143,421.672 
146,762,865 
146,241,264 

$  35.292,993 
35,878.029 
32,335.803 
30,805,692 
27,403,993 
23,513,747 
21,436,988 
18,792,256 
17,809.786 
20,191,583 
24,627,072 

$371,403,277 
379,266,075 

1889   

387  050  059 

1890          

403,080.982 
392  612  447 

1891 

1892 

1893 

354.937,784 
3a5.819,629 
297  722,019 

1894 

1895          

313  390  075 

1896 

326.976,200 
347,184,729 

1897 

Fiscal 
Year 

Expenditures. 

Excess  of 

endin!? 
June  20. 

Premiums 

Ordinary,     on  Bonds 

1  Purchased. 

Pensions. 

Interest. 

Tota.. 

Receipts. 

1887 

ia88 

1889 

1890 

1891..   . 
1892 

$         1          $ 

145,161,501 

134,650.443        8,270,842 
153,370,352       17,292,363 
154,700,347       20,304,224 
193,409,598       10,401,221 
187,062,161 

$ 
75,029,102 
80,288,509 
87,624,779 
106,936,855 
124,415,951 
134,583,053 
159.357,558 
141,177,285 
141.395,229 
139,434,001 
141,053,083 

$ 
47.741,577 
44,715,007 
41,001,484 
36,099,284 
37,547,135 
2:1378.116 
27,264,399 
27,841,406 
30,978,030 
35.385.029 
37,788,627 

s 

267,932,180 
267,924,801 
299,288,978 
318,040,710 
365,773,905 
345,023,330 
383.477,954 
367,525,280 
356,195,298 
352,179,446 
365,807,836 

$ 
103,471,097 
til  1,341,274 
t87,761,081 
t85,040,272 
t2(5,838.542 
9,914,454 

1893  .... 

196  856  004 

2,341,675 

1894 

1895 

1896  .. 

198.506,588 

183,832,039 

177,360  416      

df.  69,803,261 
df.  42,805,223 
df.  25,203,246 

1897 

186,966,126. 

df.  18,623,107 

t  Allowing  for  the  premiums  paid,  the  actual  excess  in  1888  is  $119,612,116 
in  1889,  $105,053,444;  in  1890,  $105,344,496;  and  in  1891,  $37,239,763. 

Coinage. — The  coinage  executed  at  the  mints  during 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  was  as  follows : 

Gold •. $71,646,705 

Silver 24.327,786 

Minor  coins 984,509 


Total $96,959,000 

Of  this  total,  $21,203,701  was  in  standard  silver  dollars. 
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THE  ARMY. 

Promotions  and  Retirements. — On  May  12  Briga- 
dier-General James  AV.  Forsyth,  commanding  the  Depart- 
ment of  California,  was  nominated  major-general;  he 
was  confirmed  in  rank  the  following  day;  and  on  the 
14th  was  retired  on  his  own  application. 

Forsyth,  James  W.,  brigadier-general,  U.  S.  A.,  was  born  in 
Ohio;  was  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1856;  and,  during  tbe  war, 
earned  brevets  in  every  grade  up  to  and  including  brigadier-general, 
distinguisbing  bimself  specially  at  Cbickamauga,  Cedar  Creek, 
Opequan,  Fisber's  Hill,  and  Middletown,  Va.  He  was  on  tbe  staff  of 
General  McClellan  in  tbe  Peninsula  and  Maryland  campaigns,  and 
was  cbief  of  staff  to  Major-General  Sberidan  in  tbe  Ricbmond  cam- 
paign. He  took  part  in  tbe  famous  raid  from  Wincbester  to  Peters- 
burg in  pursuit  of  Lee's  forces.  After  tbe  war  be  accompanied 
(leneral  Sberidan  to  Europe  as  an  aide  during  tbe  Franco  Prussian 
war.  After  1873  be  was  stationed  in  tbe  West  most  of  tbe  time  and 
did  conspicuous  service  in  tbe  Sioux  expedition  of  1875,  in  tbe  Ban- 
nock campaign,  at  Fort  Walla  Walla,  Wasb.,  and  in  actions  witb 
Indians  at  Wounded  Knee  Creek  and  Catbolic  Mission,  S.  D.  He  be- 
came a  brigadier-general  on  November  9,  1894  (Vol.  4,  p.  817). 

On  May  17  Brigadier-General  Zenas  R.  Bliss  was 
nominated  to  be  major-general. 

Bliss,  Zenas  R.,  major-general,  U.  S.  A.,  was  born  in  Rbode 
Island  April  17,  1835,  and  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1854.  He 
rendered  conspicuous  service  in  tbe  Civil  War,  receiving  many  pro- 
motions and  brevets  for  gallantry  in  action.  Since  tbe  war  be  bas 
been  on  duty  chiefly  in  tbe  West  and  Soutb. 

On  May  25  Brigadier-General  John  R.  Brooke  was 
nominated  to  be  major-general. 

Brooke,  John  R. ,  major  general,  U.  S.  A.,  was  born  in  Penn- 
sylvania, July  21,  1838,  and  served  tbrougbout  tbe  war,  being 
severely  wounded  at  Cold  Harbor.  He  received  tbe  commission  of 
brigadier-general  of  volunteers  for  distinguisbed  services  at  tbe 
Wilderness  and  Spottsylvania  Court  House,  and  later  was  brevetted 
major-general  for  services  at  Cold  Harbor.  On  recovering  from  bis 
wounds,  be  was  detailed  on  special  duty  to  Marcb  11,  1865,  wben  be 
joined  bis  command  in  tbe  Army  of  tbe  Sbenandoab,  wbere  be  re- 
mained until  August  10,  1865.  Tben  be  was  placed  on  court-martial 
duty  to  February  1,  1866,  wben  be  resigned  from  tbe  service. 

On  July  26,  1866,  General  Brooke  was  appointed  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  tbe  37tb  United  States  Infantry,  and  was  made  brevet- 
colonel,  U.  S.  A.,  for  gallantry  and  meritorious  service  in  tbe  battle 
of  Gettysburg.  Later  be  was  brevetted  brigadier-general,  U.  S.  A., 
for  services  at  Spottsylvania  Court  House.  He  served  at  various 
stations  in  tbe  West  and  Soutb.  On  April  6,  1888,  be  was  made 
brigadier-general  and  placed  in  command  of  tbe  Department  of  tbe 
Platte.     He  took  an  active  part  in  tbe  Sioux  campaign  of  1890-91. 

The  following  nominations  to  the  rank  of  brigadier- 
general  were  made  May  27 : 
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Colonel  James  F.  Wade,  5tU  Cavalry;  Colonel  Jolin  K.  Mizner, 
10th  Cavalry;  and  Colonel  William  M.  Graham,  5th  Artillery. 

On  June  30  Brigadier-General  C.  H.  Carlton  was 
retired  on  his  own  request  after  thirty  years'  service. 

Indians  as  Soldiers. — It  needed  but  a  brief  experi- 
ence to  show  that  the  Indians  are  not  in  general  well 
adapted  to  serve  as  soldiers  in  the  regular  army.  The 
experiment  of  their  enlistment,  it  will  be  remembered, 
was  inaugurated  early  in  1891  in  the  hope  that  it  would 
in  part  at  least  serve  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  troubles 
similar  to  those  which  had  but  recently  culminated  in  a 
bloody  outbreak  (Vol.  1,  pp.  43,  136,  139,  541).  In  a 
short  time,  however,  the  enlisted  Indians  began  to  show 
discontent  and  to  chafe  under  the  restraints  of  military 
discipline;  and  finally,  in  July,  1893  (Vol.  3,  p.  519),  it 
was  resolved  to  abandon  the  experiment  of  further  enlist- 
ments. The  last  remaining  organization  of  Indian  soldiers 
in  the  army.  Troop  L,  Seventh  Cavalry,  was  mustered 
out  at  the  end  of  May  in  the  present  year.  Indians  will 
still  be  employed  to  some  extent  as  guides  and  scouts. 

The  Bell  Projectile. — Lieutenant-Colonel  W.  H. 
Bell,  assistant  commissary-general  of  subsistence  of  the 
army,  has  invented  a  shell,  for  which  the  claim  is  made 
that  it  secures  the  necessary  rotary  twist  in  the  air  without 
having  to  be  fired  from  a  rifled  gun.  If  its  claims  be  sub- 
stantiated, the  abandoned  smoothbore  guns  will  again  be- 
come available  for  service.  The  invention  is  said  to  have 
been  successfully  tested  at  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  where  it 
was  fired  from  a  six-pounder  smoothbore  gun,  attaining  a 
velocity  of  a  little  over  700  feet  a  second  in  a  steady  flight. 

The  projectile  is  in  shape  an  ordinary  conical  shot,  in  the  rear  end 
of  which  is  a  chamber  holding  a  considerable  quantity  of  slow-burning 
powder  held  in  position  by  a  plug.  Around  the  edges  of  this  plug 
are  a  series  of  grooves  bored  at  an  angle  and  leading  into  the  powder 
chamber.  The  powder,  becoming  ignited  on  the  firing  of  the  gun, 
and  forcing  its  way  out  through  these  grooves,  gives  a  rotary  motion 
to  the  shell,  on  exactly  the  same  principle  as  is  shown  in  the  revolv- 
ing of  a  wheel  of  fireworks, 

THE  INDIANS. 

The  Clieyennes. — On  May  31  a  dispatch  from 
Helena,  Mont.,  reported  125  Cheyenne  braves  as  having 
gone  on  the  warpath  with  AVhite  Bull  for  leader. 
Already,  it  was  stated,  twelve  white  men,  among  them 
five  United  States  cavalrymen,  had  been  killed,  and  the 
Indians  had  surrounded  sixty  cowboys;  but  the  later  re- 
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ports  failed  to  confirm  this  story,  in  fact  made  no  men- 
tion of  any  lives  lost  at  the  hands  of  White  Bull's  band. 
The  theatre  of  the  troubles  was  in  the  Upper  Tongue 
river  country ;  and  the  white  settlers  thereabout,  at  the 
first  alarm,  took  their  families  to  Miles  City  for  refuge, 
and  then  armed  themselves  and  organized  for  war  against 
the  Indians.  One  white  man  was  certainly  killed,  but  not  by 
White  Bull's  band  nor  by  Indian  raiders.  One  Hoover, 
a  sheep  herder,  having  surprised  several  Indians  in  the 
act  of  killing  his  sheep,  was  set  upon  by  them  and  killed. 
Among  the  whites  it  was  believed  that  Indian  Agent 
Stouch  at  the  Cheyenne  reservation  would  refuse  to  sur- 
render to  Sheriff  Gibb  the  Indians  charged  with  the 
murder  of  Hoover.  An  order  was  therefore  obtained 
from  the  secretary  of  the  interior  directing  Stouch  to 
apprehend  and  give  up  to  the  civil  authorities  the  three 
Indians  accused  of  the  murder  of  Hoover.  On  June  5, 
Badger,  one  of  the  accused,  and  said  to  have  been  their 
leader,  was  brought  into  Miles  City  under  arrest,  having 
been  duly  surrenderd  by  Agent  Stouch.  The  other 
two,  or  the  other  nine  (for  the  number  of  the  alleged 
slayers  of  Hoover  varys  in  the  different  stories  of  the 
affair)  were  still  at  large.  The  settlers  asserted  that  Stouch 
was  protecting  the  accused.  On  June  8  a  telegram 
from  Miles  City  stated  that  "300  determined  men  were 
trying  to  arrest  White  Bull,"  and  that  four  companies 
of  United  States  troops  were  on  the  ground.  There 
was  possibility  of  a  conflict  of  jurisdiction  between  the 
federal  authorities  and  the  local  civil  officers  and  their 
irregular  posse  of  armed  settlers,  ranchmen,  and  cow- 
boys. The  officer  in  command  of  the  troops  at  the 
Tongue  river  reservation.  Major  Newell,  was  preparing 
to  withdraw  the  troops,  June  8,  and  to  return  to  Fort 
Keogh,  but  was  ordered  to  stay  till  he  should  receive 
further  orders. 

The  Bannocks. — Near  Haley,  Ida.,  300  Bannock 
Indians  were  holding  a  ghost  dance  toward  the  end  of 
June.  This  performance  caused  alarm  to  the  white  set- 
tlers; and,  at  their  instance.  Governor  Steunenberg  tele- 
graphed to  the  Bannock's  agent  to  recall  his  wards  to 
their  reservation,  and  to  apply  to  the  interior  department 
for  assistance.  The  request  was  turned  over  to  the  war 
department,  but  no  troops  could  be  brought  upon  the 
ground  immediately,  and  besides,  the  war  department 
did  not  think  there  was  any  serious  danger. 
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Personal  Changes.— On  April  6  President  McKinley 
nominated  as  assistant  secretary  of  the  navy,  Hon.  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt,  chairman  of  the  New  York  city  board  of 
police  commissioners.  One  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  first 
official  acts  was  to  conduct  an  investigation  at  the  Brook- 
lyn navy  yard  into  charges  of  favoritism  and  other  viola- 
tions of  labor  rules. 
He  found  that  very 
little  evidence  could 
be  adduced  to  sub- 
stantiate the  charges, 
the  complainants, 
who  had  been  dis- 
charged, in  many 
cases  being  men  too 
old  and  feeble  to  do 
properly  the  work  re- 
quired 

On  April  5,  Rear- 
Admiral  Francis  M. 
Ramsay,  chief  of  the 
Bureau  o  f  Naviga- 
tion, was  retired  on 
account  of  age. 

Ramsay,  Francis  M., 
naval  officer,  was  born  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  April 
5,  1835,  son  of  General 
G.  D.  Ramsay  of  the  U.  S. 
army.  Was  appointed 
midshipman  in  1850. 
During  the  early  days  of 
the  war  he  served  with 
the  African  squadron,  reaching  the  rank  of  lieutenant-commander 
in  1862.  In  April,  1863,  he  commanded  the  Choctaw  on  the 
Mississippi  squadron,  and  his  ship  was  struck  over  fifty  times  at 
Haines's  Bluff;  took  part  in  the  expedition  up  the  Yazoo  river 
and  later  in  the  siege  of  Vicksburg;  from  August,  1863,  to  October, 
1864,  he  commanded  a  division  of  the  Mississippi  squadron,  sharing 
in  the  expeditions  up  the  Black  and  Red  rivers;  fought  at  Fort  Fisher 
and  Fort  Anderson;  and  was  present  at  the  capture  of  Richmond. 
He  became  commander  in  1865. 

After  the  war  he  served  at  important  posts  both  on  land  and  at 
sea.  From  1881  to  1886  he  was  superintendent  of  the  Naval 
Academy;  in  February,  1889,  took  command  of  the  New  York  navy 
yard;  in  March,  1889,  he  became  commodore;  and  in  October,  1889, 
chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation;  he  was  reappointed  in  1893; 
and  became  rear-admiral  in  April,  1894  (Vol.  4,  p.  355). 
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Eear- Admiral  Ramsay's  retirement  left  a  vacancy  in 
his  rank,  to  which  on  April  7,  the  president  nominated 
Commodore  Sicard. 

SiCARD,  Montgomery,  naval  officer,  was  born  in  New  York  in 
September,  1836;  was  appointed  acting  midshipman  in  1851,  mid- 
shipman in  1855,  passed  midshipman  in  1858,  master  the  same  year, 
and  lieutenant  in  1860.  In  the  first  year  of  the  Civil  War  he  was  on 
duty  on  various  vessels  in  the  blockading  squadrons,  and  in  1862  was 
promoted  to  lieutenant-commander.  He  was  present  at  the  bom- 
bardment of  Forts  Jackson  and  St.  Philip,  took  an  active  part  in  the 
destruction  of  the  Confederate  flotilla  in  April,  1862,  in  the  passage 
of  the  Vicksburg  batteries  in  June,  and  in  July  of  the  same  year  in 
the  engagement  with  the  ram  Arkansas;  also  took  part  in  the  attacks 
on  Fort  Fisher. 

After  the  war  he  filled  various  posts  on  sea  and  land;  was  pro- 
moted captain  in  1881 ;  and  from  1882  to  1890  was  chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Ordnance;  became  commodore  in  July,  1894,  and  in  November  of 
that  year  (Vol.  4,  p.  824)  assumed  command  of  the  New  York  navy 
yard  on  the  retirement  of  Rear- Admiral  Gherardi. 

Rear-Admiral  Ramsay  is  succeeded  as  chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Navigation  by  Captain  Crowninshield. 

On  June  19,  Rear- Admiral  George  Brown,  lately  in 
command  of  the  Norfolk  navy  yard,  was  retired  on 
account  of  age. 

Brown,  George,  rear-admiral,  U.  S.  N.,  was  born  in  Indiana  in 
1835;  was  appointed  to  the  navy  at  fourteen  years  of  age.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  Civil  War  he  was  a  lieutenant,  and  he  saw  some  of 
the  hardest  service  that  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  sailors  in  the  Mississippi 
squadron.  After  the  river  engagement  at  Vicksburg,  he  was  made 
commander  of  the  Indianola;  and,  while  fighting  four  vessels,  his 
ship  was  sunk,  and  he  was  made  a  prisoner.  Since  the  war  he  has 
held  many  important  commands,  and  has  been  for  several  years  the 
ranking  officer  of  the  United  States  navy — a  distinction  which  now 
falls  to  Rear-Admiral  Kirkland,  in  command  at  Mare  Island. 

Speed  Trials. — On  April  7  the  first-class  sea-going 
battleship  loiva^  on  her  official  speed  trial  over  a  sixty- 
six  mile  course  off  Cape  Ann,  maintained  an  average 
speed  of  17.871  knots  with  all  allowances  for  tides  and 
other  interfering  conditions,  earning  for  her  builders, 
Messrs.  Cramp  &  Sons,  of  Philadelphia,  a  premium  of 
$374,200. 

The  Iowa  was  launched  March  28,  1896  (Vol.  6,  p.  135),  and  is 
practically  the  first  sea-going  battleship  of  the  new  navy.  The 
vessels  of  the  Indiana  class  are  sea-going  ships,  but  their  mission  is 
coast  defense  rather  than  fighting  on  the  high  seas.  The  Iowa  is 
1,000  tons  larger,  12  feet  longer,  and  3  feet  wider  than  the  Indiana. 
She  has  a  high  freeboard  forward,  her  forward  turret  being  19  feet 
above  water,  while  that  of  the  Indiana  is  only  11  feet  7  inches. 

On  May  14  the  gunboat  Nashville.,  built  by  the  New- 
port News  (Va.)  Shipbuilding  Company  and  launched  in 
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October,  1895  (Vol.  5,  p.  887),  made  an  average  speed  of 
16.706  knots  over  the  official  course  on  Long  Island 
sound,  exceeding  contract  requirements  by  almost  three 
knots  and  earning  a  premium  of  nearly  $60,000. 

Holland  Submarine  Torpedo  Boat. — An  incident 
which  marks  an  important  step  in  the  development  of 
naval  construction,  and  bids  fair  to  effect  some  change 
in  the  methods  of  naval  warfare,  was  the  launching,  on 
May  17,  at  Nixon's  Crescent  shipyards,  Elizabethport, 
N.  J.,  of  a  submarine  torpedo-boat  designed  by  Mr. 
John  P.  Holland  of  New  York  city,  formerly  of  Newark, 
N.  J.  A  somewhat  similar  boat,  also  after  Mr.  Hol- 
land's plans,  has  been  under  construction  for  the  gov- 
ernment at  Baltimore,  Md.,  for  about  two  years.  The 
Elizabethport  boat  has  been  built  under  private  contract. 

The  vessel  just  launched  is  in  general  shape  something  after  the 
model  of  a  sweet  potato.  It  is  53  feet  4  inches  long,  10  feet  3  inches 
in  diameter  at  the  middle,  and  has  a  displacement  of  about  75  tons. 
The  Baltimore  boat  is  considerably  larger,  though  narrower  in  pro- 
portion. In  ordinary  circumstances  the  boat  will  float  with  about 
one-eighth  or  one-quarter  of  her  hull  above  water.  The  only  pro- 
jection from  the  upper  surface  is  a  telescopic  bullet-proof  conning 
tower,  whose  height  may  be  varied,  having  an  inside  diameter  of  20 
inches.  In  this  tower  stands  the  pilot,  who  also  commands  the  vessel. 
A  gasoline  engine  requiring  no  smokestack  is  used  to  drive  the  screw. 

When  the  craft  is  about  to  dive  the  engine  is  shut  down,  and  all 
openings  for  the  discharge  of  the  products  of  combustion  are  tightly 
sealed.  The  screw  is  then  rotated  by  electric  power.  A  storage 
battery,  previously  charged,  now  furnishes  current  for  an  electric 
motor  that  takes  the  place  of  the  engine.  The  battery  can  be  charged 
at  any  time  when  the  vessel  is  at  the  surface,  the  engine  being  used 
to  run  a  dynamo  for  that  purpose.  The  boat  is  fitted  with  electric 
light  apparatus. 

The  diving  of  the  vessel,  as  well  as  regulation  of  its  course  up- 
pard  or  downward  under  water,  is  effected  by  means  of  a  horizontal 
rudder  arranged  above  the  ordinary  vertical  rudder. 

The  boat  has  a  single  expulsion  tube  for  discharge  of  ordinary 
Whitehead  torpedoes,  of  which  the  magazine  will  carry  three. 
Another  weapon  is  an  "aerial"  gun,  arranged  directly  above  the  ex- 
pulsion tube,  and  designed  to  project  another  style  of  torpedo 
through  the  air.  Mr.  Holland  believes  that  it  will  throw  such  a  pro- 
jectile fully  a  mile,  and,  if  it  be  properly  aimed,  that  it  will  deposit 
the  deadly  thing  right  on  a  ship's  deck.  This  class  of  torpedo  would 
carry  a  charge  of  from  80  to  100  pounds  of  gun-cotton  or  some  other 
high  explosive,  and  he  would  allow  room  in  the  magazine  for  twelve 
such  missiles.  No  torpedo-boat  has  hitherto  attempted  to  do  any- 
thing of  his  sort.  By  means  of  the  aerial  gun,  forts  could  be  bom- 
bared.  Still  another  feature  is  a  submarine  gun  built,  like  the 
aerial  gun  and  the  expulsion  tube,  into  the  bull,  and  opening  astern 
above  the  rudders.  It  is  intended  to  use  a  charge  of  powder  here 
sufficient  to  force  through  the  water  100  yards  or  so  a  torpedo  carry- 
ing from  100  to  400  pounds  of  explosive. 
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The  idea  of  a  submarine  boat  is  not  new.  Over  a  century  ago  a 
boat  was  built  by  David  Bushnell,  a  Connecticut  Yankee,  which  could 
be  navigated  under  water.  Robert  Fulton  also  constructed  such  a 
vessel,  and  tried  to  sell  it  to  the  first  Napoleon  in  1802.  During  the 
Civil  War  the  Confederates  destroyed  one  of  the  Union  ships  by 
means  of  a  submarine  boat,  which  towed  a  torpedo  up  against  the 
object  of  attack.  At  the  present  time  the  navies  of  France,  Spain, 
Italy,  Germany,  Russia,  Turkey,  and  Greece  have  one  or  more  boats 
designed  to  carry  and  discharge  torpedoes,  but  differing  from  the 
ordinary  torpedo-boat  in  being  able  to  travel  under  water  part  of  the 
time.  For  one  reason  or  another  several  of  these  vessels  have  proved 
unsatisfactory,  and  none  have  yet  been  [.so  tested  as  to  demonstrate 
their  practical  elSciency. 

LABOR  INTERESTS. 

Strikes. — What  has  apparently  come  to  be  an  annual 
strike  of  garment-workers  began  again  this  year  on  May 
16  in  New  York  city,  quickly  spreading  to  Brooklyn, 
Brownsville,  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  elsewhere,  so  that 
within  three  days  it  was  estimated  that  25,000  tailors 
were  out. 

The  object  of  the  strike  was,  as  usual,  to  obtain  better  conditions 
as  to  hours,  wages,  and  methods  of  assignment;  and  it  was  claimed 
by  the  strikers  that  the  contractors  were  responsible  for  the  trouble, 
having  broken  the  agreement  of  August,  1896,  which  put  an  end  to 
last  year's  strike  (Vol.  6,  p.  626). 

Unlike  the  former  struggles,  this  strike  enlisted  the  sympathy 
not  only  of  many  of  the  contractors  but  also  of  a  large  number  of 
manufacturers,  who  indicated  themselves  as  ready  to  grant  any 
reasonable  demand  as  soon  as  formulated  and  presented — which  fact 
was  looked  upon  as  portending  a  speedy  ending  of  the  strike  in  favor 
of  the  workers. 

The  closing  days  of  June  were  filled  with  rumors  of 
an  impending  great  strike  of  coal  miners  in  various  dis- 
tricts of  the  United  States  for  higher  rates  of  wages — 
rumors  which  w^re  speedily  confirmed  by  the  anounce- 
ment  that  the  executive  board  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America  had  called  a  strike  for  July  4. 

The  territory  covered  includes  five  states,  and  involves  about 
375,000  men.  The  purpose  of  the  strike  is  to  insure  an  advance  in 
the  miners'  wages  for  pick-mining  to  69  cents  a  ton  in  the  Pittsburg 
district,  60  cents  in  Ohio,  55  cents  in  Illinois,  and  60  cents  in  Indiana. 
It  is  asserted  by  the  miners  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  an  era  of  ad- 
vancing prices,  and  the  wage-earners  should  have  their  share  of  the 
advance.  The  strike  was  hastened  somewhat  by  the  announced 
purpose  of  the  Ohio  mine  operators  to  reduce  the  wage  in  Ohio  to 
what  they  claim  is  proper  correspondence  with  the  rate  paid  in  Penn- 
sylvania. 
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College  Aquatics. — Not  since  the  days  when  repre- 
sentatives of  a  dozen  or  more  colleges  rowed  their  annual 
races  on  the  Connecticut,  has  there  been  so  general  inter- 
est in  college  aquatics  as  this  year.  After  the  free-for- 
all  races  were  discontinued,  the  most  intense  interest  was 
felt  in  the  Yale-Harvard  race  on  the  Thames  at  New 
London,  Conn.  Few  of  the  other  universities  had 
'varsity  crews;  and  those  that  had  felt  that  public  atten- 
tion was  so  absorbed  by  the  New  London  race  that  the 
outcome  of  their  struggles  was  little  noted.  This  year, 
however,  marks  a  decided  change  in  this  branch  of  col- 
lege sport.  By  an  agreement  between  Yale,  Harvard, 
and  Cornell,  these  three  universities  sent  crews  to  race 
on  the  Hudson  at  Poughkeepsie,  June  25.  For  many 
years  Cornell  had  been  trying  in  vain  to  arrange  a  boat 
race  with  Yale  and  Harvard.  A  disagreement  between 
Harvard  and  Yale  which  put  an  end  for  two  years  to 
contests  between  them,  left  Harvard  free  to  race  Cornell. 
Their  contest  last  year  resulted  in  Harvard's  defeat. 
The  data  for  comparing  Yale  with  Cornell  were  such  as 
to  make  the  conclusions  gratifying  to  the  partisans  of 
each  college.  Both  had  within  the  last  two  years  been 
represented  at  Henley.  Both  had  been  defeated  there. 
Both  had  defeated  Harvard.  These  facts  gave  great  zest 
to  the  struggle  this  year.  Nor  was  interest  in  Harvard 
at  all  lacking,  for  in  Mr.  R.  C.  Lehman  she  had  had  this 
season  one  of  the  best  English  oarsman  as  coach. 

The  races  of  the  Freshman  crews  preceded  the  'varsity  contest 
two  days.  Their  course  was  the  two-mi\e  one  at  Poughkeepsie. 
Yale  won,  Harvard  followed  at  a  distance  of  two  lengths,  and  Cornell 
finished  third,  one  length  behind  Harvard.  Never  before  have 
Freshman  crews  made  so  good  time.  The  best  previous  record  for 
freshmen  over  a  two  mile  course,  was  made  by  the  boat  of  the 
Columbia  class  of  '94  at  New  London.  Their  time  was  9  minutes 
41  seconds,  whereas  in  this  year's  race  the  Yale  freshmen  finished  in 
d-AU,  Harvard  in  9:26^,  and  Cornell  in  9:29^.  It  is  to  be  observed 
that 'the  slowest  of  the  three  made  better  time  by  IH  seconds  than 
had  been  made  in  any  previous  contest  of  the  same  kind.  The 
Poughkeepsie  course  is  more  favorable  to  fast  time  than  the  Thames, 
but  the  difference  in  the  water  is  not  sufficient  to  account  for  all  the 
difference  in  time. 

The  outcome  of  this  struggle  was  looked  upon  as  giving  some 
Indications  of  the  result  of  the  'varsity  race.  The  Cornell  Freshman 
and  'varsity  crews  had  received  equal  training  from  Mr.  Courtney. 
Yale  men  had  regarded  their  freshmen  as  more  likely  to  win  than 
fcheir  'varsity,  while  Mr.  Lehman  admitted  that  the  Harvard  fresh- 
men had  been  badly  neglected. 
Vol.  7.— 27. 
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The  course  for  the  'varsity  race  was  four  miles.  Cornell  won, 
time  20:34;  Yale  came  second,  three  lengths  behind  Cornell,  time 
20:44;  Harvard  was  last,  five  lengths  behind  Yale,  time  21:00. 
Harvard  led  at  the  start,  but  Cornell  had  taken  the  lead  at  the  end 
of  the  first  half  mile  and  held  it  to  the  end.  Yale  soon  passed 
Harvard  and  kept  second  place  until  the  finish.  Cornell  rowed  fewer 
strokes  to  the  minute  than  either  of  the  other  crews,  but  none  of  the 
boats  used  as  many  as  heretofore,  thirty-four  being  the  average. 
Cornell's  stroke  was  an  adaptation  of  the  English,  a  combination  of 
the  excellencies  of  the  Oxford  and  Cornell  strokes  of  former  years. 
The  Yale  stroke  was  Mr.  Robert  Cook's  adaptation  of  the  English; 
and  Harvard  used  the  English  stroke  as  it  has  long  been  in  use  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

The  third  race  over  the  two-mile  course  at  Poughkeepsie  was 
rowed  June  30  by  the  Freshman  crews  of  Cornell,  Columbia,  and 
Pennsylvania.  Cornell  won,  time  9:21  1-5.  Columbia  finished  only 
three-fourths  of  a  length  behind  Cornell;  and  Pennsylvania  came  in 
but  half  a  length  behind  Columbia.  The  'varsity  boats  of  these  three 
universities  on  July  1,  raced  over  the  same  course  that  the  Cornell- 
Yale-Harvard  boats  had  used.  This  contest  also  resulted  in  a  victory 
for  Cornell.  Her  time  was  20:41  4-5;  Columbia  finished  in  21:20  2-5, 
twelve  lengths  behind;  while  Pennsylvania's  boat  filled  with  water 
and  did  not  get  to  the  finish. 

On  Lake  Saltonstall  at  New  Haven,  Yale  defeated  the  crew  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  over  a  two  mile  course.  Yale's  time 
was  10:54;  Wisconsin's  11:04;  Yale's  lead  was  three  lengths. 

College  Baseball. — The  experts  who  are  interested 
in  intercollegiate  baseball  assert  that  there  has  been  more 
loose  playing  in  the  most  important  college  nines  this 
year  than  for  many  seasons  previously.  The  scores  have 
certainly  been  larger,  and  errors  have  been  very  numerous. 
The  games  have,  however,  been  unusually  interesting. 
The  undergraduate  does  not  require  faultless  playing  of 
his  team:  he  asks  that  they  play  an  interesting  game 
and  win. 

Princeton  won  the  series  with  Harvard,  being  victorious  at 
Princeton  and  in  the  third  and  decisive  game  at  New  Haven.  She 
also  won  the  series  with  Yale,  their  third  game  resulting  in  a  score 
of  22-8  in  her  favor. 

For  the  first  time  since  '93,  Harvard  has  won  the  series  with 
Yale.  It  needed  but  two  games  to  decide  the  supremacy.  The  first 
was  played  at  Cambridge  and  resulted  in  a  victory  for  Harvard  by  a 
score  of  7-5.  At  New  Haven  Harvard  again  won,  the  score  being 
10-8. 

The  only  ground  of  comparison  of  the  Eastern  with  Western 
teams  this  year  is  furnished  by  the  games  Cornell  played  with 
Michigan,  both  of  which  were  won  by  Cornell.  Chicago  and  Illinois 
University  nines  seem  entitled  to  share  the  honor  of  first  place  among 
Middle  Western  university  teams. 

The  University  of  Wisconsin  won  the  championship 
at  the  athletic  games  of  the  Western  Intercollegiate  Asso- 
ciation.     The   games   were   held  at   Chicago   in  June. 
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Wisconsin  scored  forty-seven  points.  Her  nearest  com- 
petitor was  Michigan,  which  scored  only  nineteen  points. 

The  Brooklyn  Handicap. — The  racing  season  opened 
at  Gravesend,  N.  Y.,  May  31,  when  several  races  were 
won  for  a  total  amount  of  $17,850.  The  most  important 
race  was  the  Brooklyn  handicap,  which  was  won  by 
George  E.  Smith's  horse  "Howard  Mann"  in  2:09  3-4, 
which  is  considered  very  good  time  for  a  track  as  muddy 
as  that  one  was  then.  Less  is  paid  in  prizes  now  than  in 
the  palmiest  days  of  the  turf,  and  smaller  bets  are  placed; 
but  the  price  of  seats  and  boxes  is  higher,  and  it  is  proba- 
ble that  the  racing  associations  are  not  much  injured  by 
the  restrictions  of  recent  legislation. 

The  Fastest  Yacht. — The  steam  yacht  Ellide  made 
a  trial  trip  of  a  measured  mile  over  a  course  on  the  Hud- 
son at  Tarry  town,  June  18.     Her  time  was  1  m.,  35  s. 

The  length  of  the  yacht  is  80  feet,  beam  8  feet  4  inches,  draught 
3  feet  6  inches.  She  was  designed  and  constructed  by  Charles  D. 
Mosher,  and  is  the  property  of  Mr.  E.  Burgess  Warren  of  New  York. 

The  International  Chess  Match.  —  A  novel  chess 
match  was  played  by  two  teams  of  five  members  each, 
representing  the  English  house  of  commons  and  the 
American  house  of  representatives. 

The  game  was  opened  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  May  31, 
by  an  interchange  of  messages  between  Speaker  Gulley  of  the 
English  house  and  Speaker  Reed  of  the  American  house.  Sir  Julian 
Pauncefote  acted  as  umpire  at  Washington,  and  Ambassador  Hay 
at  London.  Moves  were  reported  by  cable,  the  cable  and  telegraph 
companies  allowing  free  use  of  their  lines.  There  were  five  boards, 
with  an  Englishman  and  an  American  at  each.  Each  side  won  two 
games,  and  the  fifth  was  a  draw. 

NOTABLE  CRIMES. 

LynchingS. — A  lynching  occurred  at  Urbana,  0.,  on 
the  morning  of  June  4,  which  excited  universal  attention 
and  called  forth  almost  universal  condemnation  from  the 
press  of  the  country. 

A  negro,  Charles  ("Click")  Mitchell,  had  committed  a  criminal 
assault  upon  a  respectable  white  woman.  On  June  3,  the  grand  jury 
brought  in  an  indictment  against  him.  He  pleaded  guilty  in  court, 
and  was  at  once  sentenced  to  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law — twenty 
years'  imprisonment  in  penitentiary.  In  the  opinion  of  many  of  the 
citizens  the  penalty  prescribed  was  not  severe  enough;  and  they 
proceeded  to  mete  out  such  punishment  as  they  thought  Mitchell 
deserved.  A  company  of  the  national  guard  had  been  stationed  at 
the  jail  to  protect  the  prisoner.  About  1  a.m.  on  the  morning  of 
June  4,  a  mob  advanced  on  the  jail,  and  made  so  serious  a  demonstra- 
tion that  about  2:30  a.  m.  the  militia  fired  upon  them,  two  citizens 
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being  instantly  killed  and  about  nine  wounded,  of  whom  one  after- 
ward  died.  A  company  of  troops  from  Springfield  arrived  about  7:30 
A.  M. ;  but,  in  the  growing  excitement  and  the  danger  of  another 
clash  between  troops  and  citizens,  the  mayor  ordered  the  Springfield 
company  to  return  to  the  depot.  Shortly  afterward  the  mob  again 
attacked  the  jail;  the  militia  made  no  further  resistance;  and  Mitchell 
was  dragged  from  his  cell  and  hanged  to  a  tree.  The  resistance  at 
first  made  by  the  local  militia  aroused  such  indignation  that  the 
sheriff,  the  captain,  and  other  members  of  the  company  that  fired 
upon  the  crowd  fled  from  the  town.  Later  on  a  women's  mass 
meeting  was  held,  which  demanded  a  change  of  law  imposing 
capital  punishment  instead  of  imprisonment  for  the  crime  of  rape. 

On  June  0,  at  Princess  Anne,  Md.,  a  negro,  William 
Andrews,  who  had  pleaded  guilty  to  a  charge  of  assault 
upon  a  white  woman  and  had  been  sentenced  to  death, 
was  taken  by  a  mob  from  the  sheriff,  beaten  into  insensi- 
bility, and  then  hanged  to  a  tree. 

Another  remarkable  case  of  lynching  occurred  near 
Sunnyside,  Texas,  on  the  night  of  April  29.  Six  negroes, 
three  of  whom  were  mere  boys — one  thirteen  years  of 
age, — were  lynched  by  a  mob  composed  largely  of  negroes, 
being  suspected  of  having  outraged  two  daughters  of  a 
respectable  negro  farmer,  and  of  having  murdered  them 
and  their  father. 

Miscellaneous. — On  April  11,  Theodore  Durant,  con- 
victed of  the  murder  of  Blanche  Lamont  in  April,  1805 
(Vol.  5,  pp.  365,  897),  was  again  sentenced  to  death; 
June  11  was  the  date  fixed  for  execution;  but  on  June  -3 
a  stay  of  proceedings  was  effected  through  permission 
granted  by  the  United  States  supreme  court  on  appeal 
from  the  circuit  court's  decision  refusing  a  writ  of 
siqjersedeas. 

On  April  16  the  Great  Falls  national  bank  of  Somers- 
worth,  N.  H.,  was  robbed  of  about  16,000  in  cash,  Mr. 
Joseph  A.  Stickney,  the  cashier,  being  murdered  after  a 
desperate  struggle  with  the  robber  or  robbers. 

On  June  16,  the  Australian,  Frank  Butler,  who  was 
arrested  in  February  on  board  the  steamer  Swanhilda 
near  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  charged  with  murder  (p.  142), 
was  convicted  at  Sydney,  N.  S.  VV.,  of  the  murder  of 
Captain  Lee  Weller. 

On  June  26  part  of  a  human  body  was  found  floating 
in  the  East  river.  New  York  city.  The  next  day  another 
part  of  the  same  body  was  found  in  a  wood  north  of  the 
Harlem.  They  are  supposed  to  be  parts  of  the  mutilated 
body  of  William  Guldensuppe,  a  Turkish-bath  attendant 
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wlio  is  supposed  to  have  been  murdered.  One  Mrt:. 
Augusta  Nack  and  Martin  Thorn,  her  companion,  are 
held,  charged  with  the  crime. 

PERSONAL  AND  MISCELLANEOUS. 

Official  Appointments. — The  two  remaining  diplo- 
matic posts  of  the  highest  grade  (p.  160)  were  filled  by 
the  nomination,  April  1,  of  Hon.  Andrew  D.  White  of 
New  York,  and  General  William  F,  Draper  of  Massa- 
chusetts, as  ambassadors  to  Germany  and  Italy  respec- 
tively. 

White,  Andrew  Dickson,  ambassador  to  Germany,  was  born 
in  Homer,  Cortland  co.,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  7,  1832.  A  biography  appeared 
in  CuiiiiENT  HiSTOiiY  at  the  time  of  bis  appointment  by  President 
Cleveland  as  a  member  of  the  Venezuelan  Boundary  Commission 
(Vol.  5,  p.  809).  The  most  important  incident  of  his  career  which 
has  since  occurred,  was  the  appearance  last  year  of  his  work  entitled 
A  History  of  the  Warfare  of  Science  loith  Theology  in  Christendom 
(Vol.  6,  p.  492). 

Draper,  General  William  F.,  ambassador  to  Italy,  was  born 
in  Lowell,  Mass.,  in  1842.  He  served  throughout  the  Civil  War, 
entering  at  nineteen  years  of  age,  and  coming  out  brevet  brigadier- 
general.  He  was  severely  wounded  in  the  Wilderness  and  again  at 
Pegram's  Farm.  After  the  war  he  joined  his  father  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  cotton  machinery  at  Hopedale,  Mass.;  and,  since  his  father's 
death,  in  1887,  has  been  the  head  of  the  firm  of  George  Draper  & 
Sons.  In  1876  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  republican  convention  at 
Cincinnati,  O.  In  1890  he  was  chosen  president  of  the  Home  Market 
Club  in  Boston.  In  1888  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  republican 
nomination  for  governor  of  Massachusetts,  but  was  defeated  by 
Governor  Ames.  His  first  experience  of  public  office  was  as  member 
of  the  53d  congress.  In  that  and  the  succeeding  congress  he  did 
important  work.  As  chairman  of  the  committee  on  patents  he 
steered  through  congress  the  bill  for  revision  of  patent  laws  and 
the  bill  to  protect  the  copyright  of  theatrical  productions.  As  a 
member  of  the  foreign  affairs  committee,  his  course  was  conservative; 
and  in  the  first  session  of  the  54th  congress  he  opposed  recognition  of 
the  belligerency  of  Cuba,  and  made  a  speech  against  it  in  the  house. 
Ever  since  he  began  work  in  a  cotton-mill  at  sixteen  (except,  perhaps, 
during  the  war)  General  Draper  has  been  closely  interested  in 
machinery.  He  is  himself  an  inventor  and  an  authority  on  the 
machinery  of  cotton-mills. 

The  following  important  appointments  have  also  been 
made  in  the  foreign  service: 

James  B.  Angell  of  Michigan,  minister  to  Turkey. 

Harold  M.  Sewall  of  Maine,  minister  to  Hawaii. 

Alfred  E.  Buck  of  Georgia,  minister  to  Japan. 

Bellamy  Storer  of  Ohio,  minister  to  Belgium. 

Stanford  Newell  of  Minnesota,  minister  to  the  Netherlands. 

Edwin  H.  Conger  of  Iowa,  minister  to  Brazil. 

Charles  B.  Hart  of  West  Virginia,  minister  to  Colombia. 
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Lawrence  Townsend  of  Pennsylvania,  minister  to  Portugal. 
Henry  L.  Wilson  of  Washington,  minister  to  Chile. 
William  F.  Powell  of  New  Jersey,  minister  to  Hayti. 
John  G.  A.  Leishman  of  Pennsylvania,  minister  to  Switzerland. 
General  Stewart  L.  Woodford  of  New  York,  minister  to  Spain 
(nominated  June  16,  confirmed  June  19). 

Irving  B.  Dudley  of  California,  minister  to  Peru. 
Francis  B.  Loomis  of  Ohio,  minister  to  Venezuela. 

William  Haywood  of 
tne  District  of  Columbia, 
consul-general  at  Hono- 
lulu. 

Andrew  D.  Barlow  of 
Missouri,  consul-general 
at  the  City  of  Mexico, 
Mexico. 

Carl  Bailey  Hurst  of 
the  District  of  Columbia, 
consul  general  at  Vienna, 
Austria. 

John  F.  Gowey  of 
Washington,  consul-gen- 
eral at  Kanagawa,  Japan. 
Julius  Goldschmid 
of  Wisconsin,  consul- 
general  at  Berlin,  Ger- 
many. 

Angell,  James  Buti- 
RTLL,  minister  to  Turkey, 
was  born  in  Scitulate, 
R.  I.,  in  1829;  was  gradu- 
ated at  Brown  University 
in  1849;  travelled  and 
studied  abroad.  In  1853 
be  became  professor  of 
modern  languages  and 
literature  at  Brown.  Was 
editor  of  the  Providence 
(R.  I.)  Journal  1860-6. 
In  1866  became  president 
of  the  University  of  Vermont,  and  in  1871  of  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan, where  he  has  since  remained.  In  1880  President  Hayes  ap- 
pointed him  minister  to  China,  with  the  special  purpose  of  negotiating 
a  treaty  bearing  upon  the  rapidly  growing  hostility  in  this  country  to 
Chinese  immigration  and  the  rapidly  increasing  commercial  relations 
between  the  two  countries.  He  was  at  the  head  of  the  commission 
intrusted  with  this  delicate  duty,  which  was  promptly  executed,  two 
treaties  being  ready  for  ratification  by  congress  at  the  close  of  1880. 
In  1887  he  was  appointed  by  President  Cleveland  one  of  the  commis- 
sion to  settle  the  dispute  with  Great  Britain  over  the  rights  of  Ameri- 
can fishermen  in  the  waters  of  Canada  and  Newfoundland. 

Mr.  Angell's  present  mission  is  said  to  be  of  a  special  nature, 
having  to  do  with  the  claims  of  American  missionaries  against  tlie 
Turkish  government.  The  sultan  at  first  protested  against  him  as 
persona  non  grata,  on  account  of  his  "membership  in  a  Christian 
order  whose  animosities  against  the  Mahometan  religion  are  extreme," 
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the  "Christian  order"  referred  to  being  understood  to  mean  the  Con- 
gregational Church.  But,  on  the  sultan  being  advised  by  Minister 
Terrell  that  he  been  misinformed  as  to  the  nature  and  aims  of  that 
religious  body — which  is  not  a  secret  "order"  and  does  not  differ 
essentially  in  its  objects  from  ether  Christian  denominations — he 
withdrew  his  objections  to  Mr.  Angell's  appointment. 

Sewall,  Harold  M.,  minister  to  Hawaii,  was  born  in  Bath,  Me., 
about  thirty-eight  years  ago,  son  of  Arthur  Sewall,  democratic  candi- 
date in  1896  for  vice-president.  He  was  originally  a  democrat,  but 
became  a  republican  dur- 
ing the  first  Cleveland  ad- 
ministration chiefly  owing 
to  his  views  on  foreign 
policy.  In  1885  President 
Cleveland  had  appointed 
him  consul  at  Apia,  Sa- 
moa, and  later  consul- 
general  to  those  islands; 
but,  disagreeing  with  the 
administration  on  its 
policy,  he  resigned  after  a 
year  or  two  of  service. 
Under  President  Harrison 
he  shared  in  negotiation 
of  the  Berlin  treaty  of 
1889  committing  Samoan 
affairs  to  the  joint  regu- 
lation of  Germany,  Great 
Britain,  and  the  United 
States.  He  was  a  delegate- 
at-large  to  the  republican 
national  convention  of 
1896. 

Buck,  Alfred  E., 
minister  to  Japan,  was 
born  in  Foxcroft,  Me.,  in 
1832.  He  made  his  own 
way  through  college,  took 
high  rani?,  and  taught 
school  afterwards.  He 
went  to  the  war,  fought 
with  credit,  staid  in  the 
South,  and  in  the  reconstruction  days  represented  Mobile  (Ala.)  in  con- 
gress. Later  he  went  to  Georgia,  was  clerk  of  the  federal  court  at  At- 
lanta, and  afterwards  served  as  United  States  marshal  for  Georgia. 
He  is  a  popular  and  influential  citizen  of  Atlanta. 

StoHer,  Bellamy,  minister  to  Belgium,  was  born  in  Cincinnati, 
0.,  Aug.  28,  1847,  was  graduated  at  Harvard  and  at  the  Law  School 
of  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1869. 
He  served  two  terms  as  a  representative  in  congress  from  Cincinnati. 

Newell,  Stanford,  minister  to  the  Netherlands,  has  long  been 
an  active  republican  but  has  never  before  held  public  office.  In 
some  campaigns  he  has  been  chairman  of  the  republican  state 
committee. 

Conger,  Edwin  H.,   minister  to  Brazil,  was  born  in  Knox  co.. 
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III.,  Mar.  7,  1843,  and  was  graduated  at  Lombard  University,  Gales- 
burg,  111.,  in  1862.  Immediately  after  leaving  college  he  enlisted  in 
the  Union  army,  and  was  brevetted  major  for  gallant  and  meritorious 
conduct.  After  the  war  he  studied  law,  and  was  graduated  from  the 
Albany  Law  School  in  1866.  He  practiced  in  Galesburg.  In  1868  he 
moved  to  Iowa  and  engaged  in  farming,  stock-raising,  and  banking. 
He  was  state  treasurer  of  Iowa  in  1883-5,  and  in  1884  was  elected  a 
member  of  congress.  He  served  three  terms  in  congress,  and  was 
minister  to  Brazil  under  President  Harrison. 

Hart,  Charles  Bur- 
DETT,  minister  to  Colom- 
bia, has  for  twenty  years 
been  editor  of  the  Wheel- 
ing (W.  Yb..) Intelligencer. 
TowNSEND,  Law- 
rence, minister  to  Portu- 
gal, is  a  Philadelphian. 
He  was  appointed  during 
President  Cleveland's  ad- 
ministration secretary  of 
legation  at  Vienna,  and 
has  since  remained  there 
on  duty.  He  is  a  brother 
of  the  superintendent  of 
the  mint  at  Philadelphia. 
Wilson,  Henry  L., 
minister  to  Chile,  is  a 
brother  of  Senator  Wil- 
son of  Washington,  and  a 
resident  of  Spokane. 

Powell,  William 
F.,  minister  to  Hayti,  is  a 
colored  man,  a  resident  of 
southern  New  Jersey. 

Leishman,  John  G. 
A.,    minister  to  Switzer- 
land, is  a  resident  of  Pitts- 
burg,   Penn.,    and    is  a 
HON.  BENJAMIN  BUTTERwoRTH  OF  OHIO,         prominent    official    of 
UNITED  STATES  COMMISSIONER  OF  PATENTS.       the   Cameffle    Steel 
Company,   having  been  its  president.     He  never  before  held  public 
office. 

Woodford,  General  Stewart  Lyndon,  minister  to  Spain, 
was  born  in  New  York  city,  Sep.  3,  1835,  of  Puritan  stock.  When 
fourteen  years  old  he  entered  Columbia  College,  but,  in  January, 
1852,  entered  the  sophomore  class  in  Yale.  He  returned  to  Columbia 
in  1853,  and  was  graduated  there  in  June,  1854,  receiving  the  highest 
honors  in  his  class.  After  his  graduation  he  read  law  in  the  office  of 
Brown,  Hall  &  Vanderpool,  and  in  1857  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  In 
1860  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  convention  which  nominated  Abraham 
Lincoln.  He  was  also  the  messenger  of  the  electoral  college  to  carry 
New  York's  vote  for  Lincoln  and  Hamlin  to  Washington.  In  1861 
he  was  appointed  assistant  United  States  attorney  for  the  southern 
district  of  New  York.  When  the  Civil  War  broke  out  he  was  placed 
in  charge  of  the  bureau  for  the  special  prosecution  of  cases  arising 
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out  of  seizures  under  the  blockading  regulations.  In  tbis  ofRce  be 
made  a  record  wbicb  attracted  tbe  attention  of  President  Lincoln.  In 
1862  be  resigned  bis  civil  office  and  enlisted  as  a  private  in  tbe  127tb 
regiment,  New  York  volunteers,  rapidly  rising  to  tbe  rank  of,lieuten- 
ant-colonel.  In  tbe  autumn  of  1864  be  bad  cbarge  of  tbe  excbango 
of  prisoners  at  Cbarleston  Harbor.  He  bad  been  promoted  to  tbe 
rank  of  colonel  for  gallantry  in  action  and  brevetted  as  brigadier- 
general.  After  tbe  evacuation  of  Cbarleston  be  v^as  tbe  first  Union 
commandant  at  tbat  place;  and  tbe  duty  of  organizing  its  provisional 
government  devolved  upon  bim.  He  also  reorganized  tbe  adminis- 
tration of  Savannab,  Ga.  Among  bis  notewortby  acts  at  tbat  time 
was  tbe  assistance  be  gave  tbe  colored  people  in  founding  scbools 
and  re-establisbing  tbeir  cburcbes. 

General  Woodford  resigned  bis  commission  in  1865,  and  was 
mustered  out  of  service,  resuming  bis  law  practice  in  New  York  city. 
In  1866  be  was  elected  lieutenant-governor  of  tbe  state,  being  tbe 
youngest  man  wbo  bad  ever  beld  tbe  office.  In  1870  be  was  tbe 
republican  candidate  for  governor  against  Jobn  T.  Hoffman,  but  was 
defeated.  In  1872  be  was  a  delegate  to  tbe  national  republican 
convention  wbicb  gave  General  Grant  bis  second  nomination.  He 
made  tbe  speecb  seconding  General  Grant's  renomination,  and  was 
afterward  elector-at-large  on  tbe  state  ticket.  He  was  subsequently 
president  of  tbe  electoral  college  of  tbe  state.  At  tbe  same  general 
election  be  was  sent  to  congress  to  represent  tbe  3d  district.  In  1877 
be  became  United  States  attorney  for  tbe  soutbern  district  of  New 
York,  and  in  1881  was  reappointed.  He  placed  General  Artbur  in 
nomination  for  tbe  vice-  presidency  in  1880.  He  bas  beld  no  public  office 
since  1883;  is  a  member  of  tbe  law  firm  of  Arnoux,  Ritcb  &  Woodford, 
of  New  York  city.  He  was  married  on  October  15,  1857,  to  Miss 
Julia  E.  Capen,  daugbter  of  Henry  T.  Capen,  of  New  York,  and  bas 
tbree  daugbters. 

Dudley,  Iiiving  B.,  minister  to  Peru,  was  a  member  of  tbe 
republican  state  central  committee  of  California  during  tbe  campaign 
of  1896.     He  never  before  beld  public  office. 

LooMis,  Francis  B.,  minister  to  Venezuela,  is  an  Obio  news- 
paper man.  He  made  bis  first  appearance  in  politics  in  tbe  Blaine 
campaign  of  1884,  wben  be  made  arrangements  for  tbe  series  of 
meetings  tbrougbout  tbe  country  wbere  Mr.  Blaine  spoke.  After- 
ward be  was  correspondent  of  tbe  Cincinnati  Times-Btar  in  W^asbing- 
ton.  Wben  tbe  Harrison  administration  came  in,  be  was  made  consul 
to  St.  Etienne,  France. 

The  following  important  appointments  of  a  miscella- 
neous character  were  also  made  during  the  quarter : 

Benjamin  Butterwortb  of  Obio,  commissioner  of  patents. 

William  R.  Day  of  Obio,  assistant  secretary  of  state. 

Ellis  H.  Roberts  of  New  York,  United  States  treasurer. 

Colonel  G.  B.  Brackett  of  Iowa,  cbief  of  tbe  division  of  pomol- 
ogy of  tbe   Department  of  Agriculture. 

Jobn  Russell  Young  of  Pennsylvania,  librarian  of  congress, 
(nominated  and  confirmed,  June  30.) 

Bernard  R.  Green  of  tbe  District  of  Columbia,  superintendent  of 
tbe  congressional  library  building  and  grounds. 

BuTTEKWOTiiH,  BENJAMIN,  Commissioner  of  patents,  was  born 
in  Warren  co.,  O.,  October  22,  1822;  was  educated   at  tbe  Obio  Uni- 
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versity  in  Athens;  studied  law  in  Cincinnati;  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1861;  was  United  States  district  attorney  in  1870;  a  mem- 
ber of  tlie  state  senate  in  1873  and  1874;  and  served  two  terms  in  con- 
gress beginning  in  1878.  He  was  author  of  the  compulsory  army 
retirement  act.  In  1883  he  was  appointed  commissioner  of  patents, 
and  in  1884  was  again  elected  to  congress,  and  re-elected  in  1886  and 
1888. 

Roberts,  Ellis  H.,  treasurer  of  the  United  States,  was  born  in 
Utica,  N.  Y.,  September  30,  1827.  Was  graduated  with  high  honors 
at  Yale  in  1850,  and  taught  for  a  time.  In  1851  he  became  editor  and 
part  owner  of  the  Utica  Herald,  and  for  thirty-five  years  controlled 
the  policy  of  that  paper,  having  in  the  mean  time  become  the  sole 
proprietor.  He  was  a  delegate  in  1864,  1868,  and  1876  to  the  repub- 
lican national  conventions.  In  1866  he  entered  the  state  assembly  as 
a  republican  from  the  2d  Oneida  district.  Four  years  later  he  became 
a  member  of  the  national  house  of  representatives  and  was  re-elected 
in  1872,  being  made  a  member  of  the  ways  and  means  committee. 
In  congress  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  discussion  of  financial 
questions.  President  Harrison  on  April  1,  1889,  appointed  him  assist- 
ant United  States  treasurer  at  New  York  city.  In  the  summer  of 
1893  Mr.  Roberts  accepted  the  presidency  of  the  Franklin  national 
bank.  New  York  city.  He  is  the  author  of  several  works,  among 
them  being  Jh  Greece  and  Beyond;  Planting  and  Growth  of  the 
Empire  State;  and  Government  Revenue,  Especially  the  American 
System.  He  received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  Hamilton  in  1869 
and  from  Yale  in  1884. 

Brackett,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Gustavus  B.,  chief  of  the 
division  of  pomology,  Department  of  Agriculture,  was  born  in 
Unity,  Me.,  March  24,  1827,  of  Scotch  descent.  His  family  removed 
to  Cincinnati,  O.,  in  1838,  and  to  Iowa  in  1841.  He  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools  of  Cincinnati,  and  at  the  Denmark  (Iowa)  Academy. 
He  is  a  practical  nurseryman  and  horticulturist;  was  for  two  years 
secretary  and  for  six  president  of  the  Iowa  State  Horticultural 
Society;  was  for  two  years  secretary,  and  is  now  vice-president,  of  the 
American  Pomological  Society.  During  the  Civil  War,  he  served 
three  years  as  captain  of  engineers,  taking  part  in  the  siege  of  Vicks- 
burg;  and  after  the  war  became  a  lieutenant-colonel  of  Iowa  state 
militia.  He  was  appointed  by  Governor  Kirkwood  commissioner  in 
charge  of  Iowa  exhibits  at  the  Centennial  Exposition  of  1876  in  Phila- 
delphia, Penn.;  was  a  commissioner  to  the  Paris  Exposition  of 
1878,  receiving  medal  and  diploma;  was  a  delegate-at-large  to  the 
convention  of  the  National  Cotton  Planters' Association  at  New  Orleans, 
La.,  in  1885;  represented  the  horticulture  of  Iowa  at  the  New 
Orleans  Exposition  of  1885,  and  the  pomological  division  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  at  the  Columbian  Exposition 
of  1893,  at  which  exposition  he  was  also  one  of  the  judges  of  awards 
in  the  horticultural  department. 

Young,  John  Russell,  librarian  of  congress,  was  born  in 
Downingtown,  Penn.,  November  20,  1841,  and  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools  of  Philadelphia  and  the  New  Orleans  high  school.  He 
began  a  journalistic  career  as  reporter  for  the  Philadelphia  Press; 
and  at  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War  joined  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  as  a  war  correspondent.  He  remained  with  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  from  Bull  Run  to  the  end  of  the  Chickahominy  cam- 
paign.    In  1864  he  accompanied  General  Banks  on  his  Red  river  ex- 
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pedition,  and  then  returned  to  take  editorial  charge  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Press.  In  1865  he  made  two  unsuccessful  attempts  to 
establish  papers — one  in  Philadelphia  and  one  in  New  York  city. 
From  1866  to  1869  he  was  managing  editor  of  the  New  York  Trihtme. 
In  the  meantime  he  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1867; 
but,  after  practicing  for  a  time,  went  to  Europe  as  correspondent  of 
the  New  York  Herald.  As  the  representative  of  that  paper  he  ac- 
companied General  Grant  in  his  tour  around  the  world  in  1877,  his 
reminiscences  of  this  trip  appearing  in  1879  in  an  elaborate  work  in 
two  volumes  entitled 
Around  the  World  with 
General  Grant.  From 
March  17,  1882,  until  the 
accession  of  President 
Cleveland's  first  adminis- 
tration in  1885,  Mr.  Young 
was  minister  to  China. 
He  has  displayed  great 
executive  ability  along 
lines  other  than  those  of 
library  work ;  and  this, 
with  his  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  his  power 
of  grasping  a  multiplicity 
of  details,  and  his  wide 
knowledge  of  politics, 
history,  and  practical  af- 
fairs, fit  him  in  a  peculiar 
way  for  the  executive  du- 
ties of  his  position. 

Mr.  Young's  first  offi- 
cial act  on  assuming  office 
was  to  appoint  as  his  first 
assistant  his  predecessor 
in  office,  Ainsworth  R. 
Spofford,  who  had  spe- 
cially asked,  on  account, 
it  is  said,  of  advancing 
years,  to  be  relieved  from 
the  executive  duties  of 
head  of  the  new  library. 

Spofford,  Ainsworth  Rand,  LL.  D.,  first  assistant  librarian 
of  congress,  was  born  at  Gilmanton,  N.  H.,  September  12,  1825;  and 
received  a  classical  education  through  private  tuition.  He  had  a  con- 
siderable experience  in  publishing  and  editing.  He  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  library  of  congress  since  the  early  days  of  the  Civil 
War.  In  1865  he  became  principal  librarian.  He  is  member  of  many 
historical  and  philosophical  societies;  has  written  much  for  the  press 
on  historical  topics.  His  published  works  include:  Catalogues  of  the 
Library  of  Congress;  The  American  Almanac  and  Treasury  of  Facts 
(1878-89);  The  Library  of  Choice  Literature  (1881);  Library  of 
Historic  Characters  and  Famous  Events  (1894).  During  his  tenure 
of  office  the  national  collection  grew  from  90,000  to  about  750,000 
volumes;  and  the  copyright  laws  were  changed  so  that  all  entries, 
instead  of  being  scattered,  as  was  the  case  before  1870,  in  the  offices 
of  district   clerks   throughout   the  country,  became   centred   at   the 
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library  of  congress  in  Washington.  Mr.  Spofford's  wide  knowledge 
of  the  sources  of  information,  and  his  retentive  and  active  memory, 
have  made  his  services  of  immense  public  utility.  His  present 
change  of  position,  restricting  his  burden  of  responsibilities,  will  in- 
crease rather  than  diminish  his  opportunities  of  usefulness. 

Other  Personal  Notes.— On  May  18  Miss  Emilie 
Grace  Briggs,  daughter  of  Professor  Charles  A.  Briggs, 
was  graduated  at  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  Kew 

York  city,  receiving 
the  degree  of  B.  D., 
being  the  first  woman 
to  receive  a  diploma 
from  the  faculty  of 
that  institution. 

On  June  15  the 
degree  of  M,  D.  was 
conferred  for  the  first 
time  by  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University, 
Baltimore,  Md.,  one 
of  the  recipients — 
the  only  representa- 
tive of  her  sex  in  a 
class  of  fifteen — be- 
ing Miss  Mary  S. 
Packard  of  Bayonne, 
N.  J.,  a  graduate  of 
Vassar. 

A  t  the  annual 
commencement  on 
June  28,  Rev.  Robert 
E.  Jones,  an  assistant 
at  All  Angels'  Pro- 
testant Episcopal 
church.  New  York  city,  was  inducted  to  the  presidency 
of  Hobart  College,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Jones,  Rev.  Robert  Ellis,  new  president  of  Hobart  College,  is 
about  forty  years  of  age  and  a  graduate  of  Williams.  He  has  been 
rector  of  several  churches  in  Ohio  and  Michigan,  and  was  at  onetime 
assistant  at  (irace  church.  New  York  city. 

On  May  29,  Commander  Booth-Tucker  of  the  Salva- 
tion Army,  was  convicted  by  a  jury  at  the  court  of  gen- 
eral sessions,  in  New  York  city,  on  the  technical  charge 
of  "keeping  a  disorderly  house"  at  the  headquarters  of 
the*  army   on    Fourteenth    street    near    Sixth    avenue. 
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Complaints  were  made  by  residents  in  the  vicinity,  based 
on  the  noise  made  at  the  army  meetings  during  night 
hours  when  people  ordinarily  try  to  get  their  rest — the 
particular  case  being  cited  of  a  meeting  held  about  April 
13  from  8  p.  m.  to  4:30  A.  m.  On  June  22  Judge  New- 
burger  allowed  the  commander  to  go  on  suspended  sen- 
tence. 

A  number  of  trials 
for  contempt  arising 
out  of  the  refusal  of 
witnesses  to  answer 
certain  questions  put 
to  them  by  the  com- 
mittee of  the  United 
States  senate  ap- 
pointed in  1894  to  in- 
vestigate the  "sugar 
scandal"  (Vol.  4,  pp. 
278,  522),  attracted 
much  attention  in 
May  and  June. 

On  May  27  tlie  case 
against  H.  O.  llavemeyer, 
president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Sugar  Refining  Com- 
pany, was  dismissed  in 
the  supreme  court  of  the 
District  of  Columbia, 
Judge  Bradley  presiding, 
on  the  ground  that  Mr. 
Havemeyer  had  answered, 
so  far  as  was  required 
by  the  committee's  sub- 
poena, all  the  questions 
asked  him.  He  had  re- 
fused, it  will  be  remembered,  to  furnish  data  as  to  the  political  con- 
tributions made  by  the  company  to  the  local  and  state  campaigns  of 
1892  and  1893. 

On  June  1  a  similar  case  against  John  E.  Searles,  treasurer  of  the 
trust,  collapsed,  Judge  Bradley  ordering  a  verdict  of  acquittal,  hold 
ing  that  the  questions  asked  had  not  been  pertinent  or  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  committee.  In  the  case  of  the  broker,  E.  R. 
Chapman,  who  was  asked  whether  or  not  senators  had  dealt  through 
him  in  sugar  stocks,  the  question  was  deemed  proper  and  within  his 
power  to  answer.  On  still  refusing,  Mr.  Chapman  was  sentenced  to 
one  month's  imprisonment. 

The  ^^Mayflower  Log."— On  April  29  the  so-called 
"log"  of  the  Mayflower  (p.  166)  was  formally  handed 
over    to    Hon.    Thomas    F.    Bayard,    ex-United    States 
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ambassador  to  England,  by  the  Bishop  of  London,  the 
Rt.  Rev.  Mandell  Oreighton.  On  May  26,  at  a  joint 
convention  of  the  state  legislature  at  Boston,  Mr. 
Bayard  formally  transferred  the  manuscript  to  the  com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts. 

Moiiiiments  Unveiled. — On  May  15  the  Washington 
monument  erected  by  the  Pennsylvania  Society  of  the 
Cincinnati  at  the  Green-street  entrance  to  Fairmount 
park,  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  was  unveiled  by  President 
McKinley.  William  W.  Porter  was  orator  of  the  day; 
President  McKinley  also  spoke ;  and  there  was  a  military 
parade,  with  festivities  in  the  evening. 

The  monument  was  designed  by  Professor  Rudolph  Siemering  of 
Berlin,  Germany,  and  cost  about  $250,000.  Thirteen  steps,  symbol- 
ical of  the  thirteen  original  states  of  the  Union,  lead  up  to  a  platform 
from  which  rises  a  pedestal  of  granite,  rich  with  carving  and  bronze 
ornamentation.  On  the  pedestal  stands  the  equestrian  figure  of 
Washington,  twenty  feet  high.  The  entire  height  of  the  monument 
is  forty -four  feet. 

On  May  26  a  monument  erected  by  the  Robert  Ross 
Association  to  the  memory  of  Robert  Ross,  who  was  mur- 
dered at  the  polling  booth  by  "Bat"  Shea  during  the 
mayoralty  election  in  Troy,  N.  Y.,  in  March,  1894  (Vol.  4, 
p.  157),  was  unveiled  in  Oak  wood  cemetery,  Troy,  by 
Miss  Jennie  Ross,  a  niece  of  the  dead  citizen. 

The  monument  was  designed  by  Professor  Massey  Rhind  of  New 
York,  and  cost  $6,000.  A  bronze  statue  represents  a  determined 
man,  with  coat  wide  open,  defending  the  ballot-box  with  his  right 
hand  and  grasping  an  American  flag  with  the  other. 

On  May  29  a  bronze  statue  to  the  memory  of  Peter 
Cooper  was  unveiled  in  the  park  where  the  Bowery  divides 
into  Third  and  Fourth  avenues,  New  York  city,  by  Miss 
Candace  Hewitt,  granddaughter  of  Abram  S.  Hewitt  and 
great-granddaughter  of  Peter  Cooper. 

The  unveiling  was  preceded  by  commemorative  exercises  in 
Cooper  Union,  where  John  E.  Parsons  delivered  an  address.  The 
monument,  designed  by  Augustus  St.  Gaudens,  was  erected  by  the 
people  of  New  York  city,  the  initiative  being  taken  by  the  board  of 
aldermen  in  1883,  and  the  popular  subscription  amounting  to 
$39,574.75.  The  statue  represents  the  philanthropist  sitting  in  an 
easy  attitude  in  an  armchair  and  holding  a  cane  in  his  left  hand.  It 
is  placed  within  a  massive  marble  portico,  designed  by  Stanford 
White,  with  two  polished  marble  columns. 

May  31,  Memorial  Day,  witnessed  the  unveiling  of 
two  important  monuments — the  Shaw  monument  in  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  and  the  monument  at  West  Point,  N.  Y.,  in 
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memory  of  the  officers  and  men  of  the  regular  army  who 
fell  in  battle  during  the  Civil  War. 

The  Shaw  memorial,  designed  by  Augustus  St.  Gaudens  and 
Messrs.  McKim,  Mead  &  White,  architects,  stands  on  Boston  Com- 
mon, between  the  two  elms  fronting  the  state  house.  It  was  erected 
in  honor  of  Colonel  Robert  Gould  Shaw  and  the  54th  Massachusetts 
infantry,  the  first  colored  regiment  from  a  free  state  to  be  mustered 
into  the  United  States  service.  Colonel  Shaw  and  many  of  his  brave 
followers  fell  during  the  famous  night  assault  on  Fort  Wagner,  S. 
C,  July  18,  1863.  The  unveiling  was  performed  by  Edward  Atkin- 
son, who  was  among  the  earliest  interested  in  the  movement  to  erect 
the  monument;  and  the  formal  dedicatory  exercises  were  held  in 
Music  Hall,  the  orator  of  the  day  being  Professor  William  James  of 
Harvard,  whose  brother.  Major  James,  fell  at  Fort  Wagner  with 
Colonel  Shaw.  The  most  interesting  portion  of  the  memorial  is  the 
massive  bronze  bas-relief  on  the  north  side,  by  St.  Gaudens,  about 
eighteen  feet  in  length  by  ten  in  height,  representing  the  mounted 
figure  of  the  young  colonel  riding  beside  his  dusky  troops.  Above 
the  marching  column  floats  an  allegorical  female  figure,  which  may 
be  interpreted  as  representing  Fame,  or  even  Humanity  itself,  the 
embodiment  of  sympathy.  Beneath  the  relief  are  inscriptions.  From 
either  flank  project  two  long  stone  wings  or  walls  of  granite.  A  stone 
bench  is  in  front  of  the  relief,  and  two  others  at  the  angles  of  the 
wall.  On  the  southern  side,  fronting  the  common,  are  a  number  of 
tablets  bearing  various  inscriptions,  and  wreaths  with  the  names  of 
the  officers  of  the  regiment.  A  drinking-fountain  occupies  the 
centre,  and  on  each  side  of  it  are  two  more  stone  seats. 

Colonel  Shaw  was  born  in  Boston  in  1837,  and  was  a  member  of 
Company  6  of  the  famous  Seventh  regiment  of  New  York  city.  In 
April,  1861,  he  marched  with  the  regiment  to  the  relief  of  Wash- 
ington. Later  he  served  in  Virginia  and  Maryland  with  the  Second 
Massachusetts  volunteers,  being  at  Cedar  Mountain,  Antietam,  and 
other  battles.  In  July,  1863,  he  was  commissioned  colonel  of  the  54th 
Massachusetts  volunteers,  the  first  colored  regiment  ever  recruited 
under  state  authority,  and  was  in  the  battle  of  James  Island.  On 
the  18th  he  led  the  storming  column  at  the  assault  on  Fort  Wagner, 
S.  C,  and  was  killed,  being  buried  by  the  Confederates  in  a  common 
trench  with  many  of  his  brave  followers. 

The  West  Point  battle  monument  is  the  outcome  of  a  suggestion 
made  in  1864  by  H.  C.  Hasbrouck,  now  lieutenant-colonel  of  the 
Fourth  artillery,  then  a  lieutenant  stationed  at  the  Military  Academy 
as  an  instructor,  to  the  effect  that  the  officers  and  men  of  the  regular 
army  then  in  service  be  asked  to  contribute  a  percentage  of  their 
monthly  pay  toward  a  monument  fund.  The  fund  in  1890  amounted 
to  over  $63,000.  The  monument  consists  of  a  monolithic  shaft, 
forty- six  feet  high,  on  a  cylindrical  pedestal,  bearing  on  a  square 
abacus  a  granite  sphere  upon  which  is  poised  a  winged  figure  of 
Fame,  with  trumpet  and  wreath.  The  whole  stands  upon  a  circular 
stylobate  and  stereobate  of  granite  steps,  divided  at  regular  radial 
intervals  by  eight  square  plinths  bearing  granite  spheres  belted  with 
bronze,  upon  which  are  inscribed  the  names  of  enlisted  men.  The 
names  of  officers  are  applied  in  bronze  letters  on  the  face  of  the 
circular  pedestal.  There  are  2,140  names  in  all.  The  sculptural 
work  is  by  Frederick  W.  MacMonnies;  the  architectural  design, 
by  Stanford  White. 
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den.  This  rather  anomalous  situation  has  now  been 
changed  by  an  act  which  passed  the  upper  house  of  the 
state  legislature  by  a  very  narrow  majority. 

The  new  law  allows  manufacture  under  certain  conditions.  The 
petition  feature  of  the  mulct  law  is  maintained;  and  50  per  cent  of 
the  voters  in  cities,  or  65  per  cent  in  counties,  must  sign  a  request  for 
the  establishment  of  the  business  before  it  can  be  established. 

While  the  mulct  law  allows  the  sale  in  a  city  of  over  5,000 
inhabitants  without  regard  to  the  sentiment  of  the  county  at  large,  a 
city  of  less  than  5,000  people  has  been  unable  to  legalize  it  unless  65 
per  cent  of  all  the  voters  in  the  county  petition  for  it.  An  amend- 
ment has  just  been  adopted  which  is  aimed  at  this  inconsistency,  but 
which  still  falls  far  short  of  introducing  majority  rule;  it  allows  the 
sale  in  any  town  of  from  2,500  to  5,000  people,  without  regard  to  the 
rest  of  the  county,  but  requires  a  petition  signed  by  80  per  cent  of 
the  voters  in  the  town. 

Kentucky. — On  April  28  William  J.  Deboe  (rep.) 
was  elected  to  the  seat  in  the  United  States  senate 
vacated  by  Senator  J.  0.  S.  Blackburn  (dem.),  whose 
term  expired  on  March  4.  Tlie  contest  was  one  of  the 
most  protracted  in  the  history  of  senatorial  elections. 
The  legislature  elected  in  1895  held  one  regular  session 
without  effecting  a  choice ;  but  a  few  changes  in  the  per- 
sonnel assured  the  republicans  a  majority  at  the  special 
session.  The  choice  was  made  on  the  112th  ballot, 
Mr.  Deboe  securing  seventy-one  votes,  to  fifty  cast 
for  Mr.  Blackburn,  the  democratic  candidate;  necessary 
to  elect,  sixty-eight. 

Michigan. — On  April  5  William  C.  Maybury  (dem.) 
was  elected  mayor  of  Detroit  by  a  majority  of  about 
1,000  over  Captain  Albert  E.  Stewart  (rep.). 

The  result  was  a  blow  to  the  prestige  of  Governor 
Pingree,  who  had  practically  iiamed  Captain  Stawart  as 
his  successor  in  the  mayor's  office  after  the  state  supreme 
court  had  overruled  the  governor's  contention  that  he 
could  hold  the  offices  of  governor  and  mayor  at  the 
same,  time  (p.  146). 

New  York. —  Greater  New  York. — The  quarter  now 
under  review  saw  the  final  action  taken  on  the  charter  of 
the  consolidated  municipality  hereafter  to  bear  the  name 
the  City  of  New  York — its  territory  being  comprised  in 
five  borroughs  to  be  called  Manhattan,  The  Bronx, 
Brooklyn,  Queens,  and  Richmond.  The  charter  goes 
into  effect  January  1,  1898. 

At  the  end  of  the  preceding  quarter  the  new  charter 
as  pasped  by  the  legislature  was  awaiting  the  action  of 
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the  mayors  of  New  York,  of  Brooklyn,  and  of  Long 
Island  City  (p.  147).  The  last  two  signified  their 
approval  of  it.  Mayor  Strong,  of  New  York,  returned  it 
on  April  9  with  his  veto — an  action  which  made  the 
repassing  of  it  by  both  legislative  chambers  requisite  to 
its  becoming  law.  The  mayor,  while  expressing  his  cor- 
dial approval  of  consolidation,  called  the  attention  of 
the  legislature  to  what  he  deemed  fatal  defects  in  the 
proposed  charter,  and  suggested  certain  amendments. 

Mayor  Strong  attached  chief  importance  to  an  amendment  ex- 
tending through  the  mayor's  whole  term  his  power  of  removal  of  any 
otiicial  holding  place  by  his  appointment,  which  power  is  by  the 
charter  limited  to  the  first  six  months.  He  specified  for  exception 
from  such  action  only  members  of  the  board  of  education,  the  school 
board,  and  judicial  officers.  The  mayor's  experience  with  some 
members  of  the  police  board  of  New  York  had  given  him  decided 
views  on  this  point.  He  objected,  further,  to  a  bi-partisan  police 
board,  and  called  for  an  amendment  providing  as  head  to  the  police 
department  a  single  commissioner  with  extensive  powers,  and  five 
deputy-commissioners  as  his  assistants,  one  in  each  of  the  boroughs. 
Coupled  with  this  change  was  a  demand  that  the  bureau  of  elections 
be  taken  out  of  the  police  department  and  its  duties  devolved  on  a 
board  of  elections  who«;e  four  commissioners  (only  two  being  of  the 
same  political  party)  should  appoint  a  superintendent  of  elections. 
The  two  chambers  of  the  municipal  assembly  were  objected  to  as 
useless  and  cumbrous,  and  an  amendment  establishing  only  one  was 
suggested. 

The  charter  was  repassed  by  the  senate,  April  13, 
despite  Mayor  Strong's  objections.  There  was  very  brief 
debate,  and  the  final  vote  was  thirty-four  to  ten.  It  was 
repassed,  by  the  assembly  later  in  the  same  day,  without 
a  word  of  debate,  by  a  vote  of  lOG  to  82. 

It  then  went  into  the  hands  of  the  governor.  On 
May  5  it  was  announced  that  his  signature  had  been 
appended,  and  that  the  new  charter  was  fully  enacted 
into  law.  It  was  stated,  and  may  well  be  believed,  that 
Governor  Black,  before  signing  the  charter,  conscien- 
tiously examined  a  great  mass  of  lawyers'  briefs  and 
other  documents  wliich  had  been  submitted  to  him  by 
advocates  and  opposers  of  the  Greater  New  York. 

The  City  of  New  York,  from  January  1,  1898,  will  cover  306 
square  miles,  and  contain  (as  estimated)  nearly  3,500,000  people — a 
population  surpassed  among  cities  by  London  (Eng.)  only.  It  will 
elect  58  assemblymen — more  than  a  third  of  that  body.  In  twenty 
years  the  city  may  be  expected  to  have  a  majority  in  the  state  senate. 
On  January  1  it  will  have  1,093  church  edifices,  2  great  universities 
and  93  other  educational  institutions,  63  libraries,  30  art  galleries,  54 
theatres,  81  clubs,  112  hotels,  218  banks.  Its  parks  will  have  an  area 
of  73,336  acres;  its  cemeteries,  a  "silent  population"  of  4,000,000 — 
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more  than  its  bouses  and  streets.  Its  bonded  debt  will  be  about 
$217,000,000,  its  annual  tax  budget  $55,000,000,  its  foreign  commerce 
considerably  more  than  that  of  all  the  rest  of  the  country  combined. 

Raines  Liquor  Law.  —  The  stringent  amendments 
which  experience  had  shown  indispensable  to  prevent 
general  evasion  of  this  law,  and  which  had  been  reported 
on  March  12  from  a  special  committee  (p.  152),  were 
passed  by  the  assembly,  April  15,  by  a  vote  of  eighty- 
four  to  sixty-two,  the  requisite  majority  vote  l3eing 
seventy-six.  Of  the  sixty-two  voters  in  the  negative, 
twenty-eight  were  republicans:  all  in  the  affirmative 
were  republicans.  All  amendments  offered  by  the  oppo- 
sition were  voted  down,  and  the  amendments  strength- 
ening the  law  were  passed  in  the  same  form  which  the 
senate  had  passed  a  few  days  previously.  On  April  20 
the  governor  signed  the  bill,  and  it  went  into  immediate 
effect  as  law.  By  a  republican  caucus  in  the  senate  it 
had  been  made  a  party  measure.  In  the  assembly  the 
republican  members  from  New  York,  Brooklyn,  and 
Buffalo  largely  refused  to  accept  the  dictate  of  the 
caucus,  and — declaring  that  they  represented  their  con- 
stituents— voted  with  the  opposition.  Senator  Piatt  was 
understood  to  justify  their  deference  to  their  consti- 
tuents; and  Edward  Lauterbach,  president  of  the  New 
York  county  republican  committee,  strongly  urged  the 
defeat  of  the  proposed  law,  as  the  law  threatened  to  be 
fatal  to  party  success  in  the  Greater  New  York.  The 
rural  republican  members  gave  unflinching  support  to 
the  strengthening  of  the  law. 

The  most  important  amendments  were  aimed  against  the  multi- 
tudes of  liquor  shops  in  New  York  and  other  cities  which  had  been 
established  to  evade  the  original  Raines  law  under  the  name  of 
"hotels"  or  "clubs,"  for  the  purpose  of  selling  liquor  on  Sundays. 
As  the  law  permitted  such  sale  in  hotels  and  incorporated  clubs, 
very  many  saloons  became  one  or  the  other  and  were  beyond  reach  by 
the  police.  The  amendments  reach  the  so-called  dubs  by  the  follow- 
ing provision: 

"Traffickinf;  in  liquors  within  the  meaning  of  this  act  is  the  distribution 
of  liquors  by  or  between  or  in  behalf  of  the  members  of  a  corporation,  associa- 
tion, or  copartnership,  to  a  member  thereof  or  to  others,  in  quantities  less 
than  five  {gallons." 

Another  provision  exempts  from  the  new  restrictions  for  the  sale 
on  Sundays,  election  days,  etc.,  all  clubs  organized  before  the  date  of 
the  original  Raines  law,  March  23,  1896— such  older  clubs  being 
mostly  genuine  and  not  mere  evasions  of  law. 

The  amendments  reach  the  so-called  hotels  by  first  requiring 
compliance  with  all  the  laws  and  regulations  of  the  building,  the  fire, 
and  the  health  departments.  A  hotel  is  required  to  have  ten  bed- 
rooms above  the  basement,  exclusive  of  those  oceupied  by  the  family 
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of  the  proprietor,  separated  by  partitions  at  least  three  inches  thick 
extending  from  floor  to  ceiling,  with  independent  access  to  each  room 
by  a  door  opening  into  a  hallway.  Each  room  must  have  a  window 
with  not  less  than  eight  square  feet  of  surface,  opening  on  a  street, 
open  court,  or  lightshaft,  and  must  contain  at  least  eighty  square  feet 
of  area,  with  600  cubic  feet  of  space.  A  hotel  must  have  a  dining- 
room  with  at  least  three  hundred  square  feet  of  area,  which  shall  not 
be  a  part  of  the  bar-room,  with  accomodations  for  twenty  guests ;  a 
kitchen;  and  conveniences  for  cooking  bona- fide  meals  for  at  least 
twenty  guests.  A  guest  is  defined  as  a  person  who  occupies  a  room 
in  good  faith  and  pays  regular  customary  charges  for  such  occupancy, 
but  who  does  not  occupy  the  room  for  the  purpose  of  having  liquor 
served  therein,  or  a  person  who,  during  the  hours  when  meals  are 
served,  resorts  to  the  hotel  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  meal. 

The  sale  of  liquor  is  prohibited  in  the  same  building  where  dry- 
goods,  groceries,  provisions,  etc.,  are  sold,  unless  the  barroom  is 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  building  by  a  partition  three  inches 
thick,  extending  from  floor  to  ceiling  without  an  opening,  so  that  it 
will  be  necessary  to  go  into  a  public  street  before  the  one  place  can 
be  entered  upon  leaving  the  other. 

A  person  forfeits  his  tax  certificate  and  violates  the  law  if  he  has 
"knowingly"  in  his  employ  a  person  who  has  been  convicted  of  a 
felony. 

So  called  private  rooms  are  prohibited  in  barrooms. 

The  sale  of  liquor  to  a  minor  is  prohibited,  whether  for  himself 
or  for  any  other  person. 

An  all  night  license  is  granted  for  a  tax  of  $10  extra  a  night  when 
permission  is  obtained  for  such  a  license  from  the  mayor  and  chief  of 
police  of  the  city. 

Selling  of  liquor  on  cemetery  premises  is  prohibited,  as  is  selling 
from  any  vehicle,  except  a  bottler's  wagon  and  railroad  cars. 

The  distribution  of  free  lunch  is  permitted. 

Anti-Cartoon  BUI. — This  bill  "to  restrain  the  un- 
authorized printing,  publishing,  or  circulating  of 
portraits  or  alleged  portraits  of  individuals"  (p.  152) 
passed  the  senate  on  April  6,  by  a  vote  of  thirty-five  to 
fourteen. 

In  the  assembly  it  met  determined  opposition.  First, 
the  committee  on  general  laws  amended  the  bill  radic- 
ally; but  its  friends  by  resort  to  parliamentary  tactics 
prevented  the  presentation  of  this  modified  and  mild 
form.  The  original  bill  then  went  to  the  committee  on 
rules,  which,  on  April  16,  amended  it  by  reduction  of  its 
press-muzzling  severity  at  some  points — exempting  cir- 
culators of  papers  from  its  eifect,  allowing  publication 
of  portraits  of  persons  nominated  for  public  office,  and 
leaving  option  to  the  courts  for  inflicting  either  the  fine 
or  the  imprisonment.  On  April  22,  the  bill  came  up  in 
the  assembly.  It  was  said  to  be  favored  by  Senator  T. 
0.  Piatt,  but  was  known  to  be  disapproved  by  Governor 
Black.     After  a   debate   in   which   it   was   attacked   as 
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absurd,  as  infringing  the  liberty  of  the  press  and  as  un- 
constitutional, the  previous  question  was  moved,  and  its 
amendment  was  voted  by  107  to  14.  This  vote  amounted 
to  its  final  defeat;  inasmuch  as  the  adjournment  of  the 
legislature  had  been  fixed  for  a  date  before  the  lapse  of 
the  three  days  during  which  bills  in  their  printed  form 
are  required  to  be  in  possession  of  the  members  before  a 
final  vote  to  pass  them. 

Adirondack  Forest  Park. — It  has  been  for  some  time 
the  general  policy  of  the  state  to  possess  itself  of  large 
forest  districts  in  regions  of  mountains  and  lakes,  and  to 
reserve  them  for  the  benefit  of  the  public.  The  primary 
purpose  was  to  control  the  sources  of  important  rivers, 
thus  ensuring  depth  sufficient  for  navigation,  or  a  flow 
for  purposes  of  manufacture  or  irrigation,  or  pure  supply 
for  city  and  town  aqueducts.  This  general  policy,  how- 
ever, has  not  been  efficiently  acted  on.  On  January  1, 
1897,  the  state  was  credited  with  ownership  of  0,000,000 
acres  of  Adirondack  lands;  but  as  four-fifths  of  these 
lands  had  come  to  it  through  tax  sales,  it  held  an  assured 
title  to  but  a  small  part. 

Governor  Black,  in  view  of  the  necessity  of  acquiring 
an  assured  title  to  the  great  northern  forests  if  the  water 
supply  of  such  valleys  as  the  Hudson,  the  Mohawk,  and 
the  Genesee  was  to  be  preserved,  induced  Senator  Ells- 
worth to  bring  in  a  bill;  which  was  passed,  appropriat- 
ing 11,000,000  for  direct  purchase  of  Adirondack  lands. 
In  the  assembly  this  measure,  providing  for  an  Adiron- 
dack park  of  2,200,000  acres,  was  strongly  opposed  by 
some  members  from  the  northern  or  Adirondack  coun- 
ties, but  was  advocated  by  Mr.  VVagstaff,  chairman  of  a 
special  committee  which  had  been  sent  last  year  to  ex- 
amine the  region.  On  April  8  it  was  passed  by  a  vote  of 
109  to  28,  and  became  a  law. 

Leqidative  Record.  —  The  legislature  adjourned  on 
April '24. 

The  session  will  be  memorable  for  its  action  in  cliartering  a 
Greater  New  York.  Its  action  on  three  other  measures  is  noted  in 
preceding  pages. 

Governor  Black's  suggestions  for  discontinuing  the  wasteful 
method  of  day's  work  in  completing  the  capitol,  and  for  making  a 
contract  for  the  whole  amount,  were  adopted;  and  $1,250,000  was 
appropriated  for  it.  The  governor  used  his  influence  also  for  the 
passing  of  a  bill  relative  to  civil  service  examinations,  which  civil 
service  reformers  have  severely  stigmatized  as  giving  political  spoils- 
men access  to  the  service.     By  introducing  a  certain  proportion  of 
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marks  for  "fitness,"  which  marks  in  the  case  of  an  applicant  for  a 
position  can  be  given  according  to  the  judgment  of  the  examining 
official,  the  examiner  is  enabled  to  counteract  in  some  degree  the 
effect  of  the  marks  for  "merit,"  which  must  be  given  on  the  basis 
only  of  the  applicant's  success  under  the  examination.  The  reasons 
adduced  for  this  change  were  practical,  such  as  that  the  former  rule 
was  framed  on  a  theory  so  unbending  that  in  frequent  cases  under  it 
no  due  consideration  could  be  had  of  the  real  capabilities  of  the 
candidate,  and  that  the  result  of  examinations  decided  solely  by  it 
was  liable  to  be  the  compulsory  appointment  of  an  assistant  quite 
unfit  to  render  to  his  chief  the  special  service  requisite.  To  this  it 
was  replied  by  the  zealous  watchmen  for  abuses  that  such  cases  were 
too  few  to  have  any  importance,  and  that  the  change  imperilled  the 
whole  recent  reform  in  the  service. 

The  legislature  was  called  to  decide  on  a  remarkable  number  of 
highly  important  measures.  The  influence  of  the  governor  on 
legislation  was  unusually  distinct  at  many  points.  The  record  for 
economy  was  as  a  whole  good. 

New  York  County  Republican  Organization. — On  May 
24,  the  republican  county  committee,  at  a  large  and  en- 
thusiastic meeting,  elected  as  its  president  Lemuel  E. 
Quigg,  member  of  congress  from  the  14th  district. 
This  presidency,  vacant  through  the  resignation  of 
Edward  Lauterbach,  carries  with  it  the  leadership  of  the 
party  in  the  approaching  municipal  campaign,  which  will 
decide  whether  Tammany  Hall  shall  regain  control  of 
the  present  New  York  and  shall  extend  its  power  over 
the  immense  population  newly  consolidated  therewith. 
The  meeting  was  characterized  by  intense  excitement, 
though  its  final  action  was  nearly  unanimous.  A  few 
leaders  had  shown  some  opposition  to  the  choice  of  Mr. 
Qnigg,  and  others  had  been  regarded  as  doubtful;  but 
liis  support  was  so  general  and  enthusiastic  that  opposers 
cither  absented  themselves  or  quietly  fell  into  line. 
George  R.  Bidwell  presided;  Frank  H.  Piatt  made  the 
nominating  speech;  Abraham  Gruber  seconded  the 
nomination ;  and  Clarence  Lexow,  previously  regarded  as 
undecided  in  his  choice,  urged  that  it  be  made  unitedly. 
Of  the  215  members  of  the  committee,  175  qualified 
members  voted— all  but  two  for  Mr.  Quigg. 

The  new  campaign  leader  is  a  speaker  and  debater  of 
unusual  readiness  and  has  great  popularity  in  New  York 
city.  Though  he  has  not  heretofore  been  called  to 
extensive  work  as  an  organizer,  his  diligence  and  energy 
are  well  known. 

New  York  Mtmicipal  Election. — The  immense  inter- 
ests, financial,  political,  social,  and  moral,  which  to  a 
multitude  of  minds  present  themselves  as  involved  in 
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the  next  election  in  the  metropolis  early  in  November, 
have  commanded  large  public  attention.  Of  the  many 
important  officials  to  be  elected  by  the  people,  those  in- 
vested with  the  highest  responsibility  (pp.  148-151)  are 
the  following :  The  mayor,  for  four  years — chief  execu- 
tive, with  power  of  appointment  of  the  heads  of  nearly 
twenty  great  departments ;  the  controller,  for  four  years 

— chief  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  city's 
immense  financial 
interests;  the  presi- 
dent of  the  council, 
for  four  years  — with 
all  the  powers  of  the 
former  president  of 
the  board  of  alder- 
men, including  that 
o  f  acting  mayor  i  n 
case  of  the  mayor's 
illness  or  absence 
from  the  city ;  the 
members  of  the  mu- 
nicipal assembly  in  its 
two  chambers,  twen- 
ty-nine  (for  four 
years)  in  the  council 
or  upper  chamber, 
and  sixty  (for  two 
years)  in  the  board  of 
aldermen  or  lower 
chamber — the  assem- 
bly having  power  to 
frame  city  regula- 
tions and  ordinances,  to  control  all  municipal  property 
such  as  streets,  markets,  parks,  bridges,  etc.,  and  to  au- 
thorize their  construction,  also  to  grant  various  franchises. 
The  issue,  though  not  without  important  bearings  on 
state  and  national  politics,  is  one  primarily  of  municipal 
concern;  and  the  chief  discussion  has  been  on  the  mayor- 
alty nominations,  Tammany  and  anti-Tammany,  soon  to 
be  made.  The  question  is  whether  Tammany  shall  be 
entrusted  with  control  of  the  seventy  millions  of  dollars, 
the  probable  annual  amount  of  the  city  disbursements. 
Little  conjecture  has  yet  been  heard  as  to  the  Tammany 
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nominee.  The  split  developed  in  that  organization  in 
the  preceding  quarter  (p.  153)  continues — Henry  D. 
Purroy  being  regarded  as  the  leader  of  a  faction,  the 
Home  Kule  democracy,  which  claims  a  strength  of 
12,000  to  20,000  votes  ready  to  be  cast  for  any  "good'* 
candidate  put  up  by  the  republicans.  Karnes  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Purroy  are  Doctor  Seth  Low,  Cornelius  N.  Bliss, 
General  Benjamin  F.  Tracy.  The  object  is  to  defeat 
Tammany  so  thoroughly  as  to  compel  its  reorganization 
with  the  deposition  of  John  C.  Sheehan  as  leader,  and 
with  the  ultimate  return  to  power  of  a  renovated  democ- 
racy in  the  city. 

Tammany  Hall's  policy,  not  yet  fully  developed, 
showed  a  strong  tendency  to  make  free-silver  coinage 
one  of  the  planks  in  its  platform.  Outside  of  Taminany 
some  democratic  leaders  were  credited  with  a  plan  to 
unite  the  democracy  for  the  capture  of  New  York  city 
on  a  platform  avoiding  all  reference  to  financial  ques- 
tions: to  other  leading  democrats  was  attributed  a  design 
to  do  battle  as  "gold  democrats." 

The  Citizens'  Union  (p.  15.5)  continued  its  organizing 
work  for  non-partisan  nominations  to  the  municipal 
offices.  The  proposal  of  some  of  its  enthusiastic  mem- 
bers to  proceed  to  a  nomination  (Dr.  Seth  Low  being 
prominently  named)  in  advance  of  the  republican  nomi- 
nation, was  not  adopted.  The  union  is  reported  to  be 
rapidly  gaining  and  enrolling  voters. 

The  republican  nomination  is  not  looked  for  till 
September.  The  name  most  prominent  through  the 
quarter  has  been  that  of  Doctor  Seth  Low.  Mayor 
Strong's  advocates  would  be  numerous  and  urgent  if  he 
had  not  exrpessed  his  urgent  wish  to  be  relieved  from 
future  serv^ice.  The  proposal  of  Dr.  Low's  name  as 
under  pressure  from  the  Citizens'  Union,  was  not  at  first 
welcomed  by  Mr.  Piatt  and  a  few  other  republican 
leaders,  but  later  was  favorably  received  by  the  party  at 
large.  The  postponement  of  his  nomination  by  the 
Citizens'  Union  was  expected  to  make  his  nomination 
more  acceptable  to  republicans  generally. 

Buffalo  Brihery  Case. — Thomas  S.  Maloney,  superin- 
tendent of  streets,  after  trial  in  the  supreme  court,  was 
sentenced  on  May  21  to  pay  a  fine  of  $700  for  attempt- 
ing to  bribe  William  S.  Bull,  superintendent  of  police, 
to  grant  immunity  to  a  gambling  house. 

Ohio. — The  Ohio  state  republican  convention  met  in 
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Toledo  June  22  and  23.  Governor  Asa  S.  Bushnell  and 
Lieutenant-Governor  A.  W.  Jones  were  by  acclamation 
nominated  for  re-election.  In  the  platform  adopted  a 
paragraph  was  inserted  indorsing  the  candidacy  of  Hon. 
M.  A.  Hanna  for  United  States  senator  to  succeed  him- 
self on  the  expiration  of  his  present  term  in  1899.  The 
selection  of  a  chairman  for  the  state  executive  committee 
to  manage  the  campaign  was  the  subject  of  a  spirited 
contest  between  the  Bushnell  and  Hanna  factions,  but  was 
ultimately  controlled  in  the  interests  of  the  latter. 

The  democratic  state  convention  at  Columbus,  about 
June  30,  nominated  Horace  L.  Chapman  for  governor. 

The  platform  indorses  the  principles  of  tlie  Chicago  platform  of 
1896  on  the  money  question  (Vol.  6,  p.  277);  declares  against  all 
trusts  and  monopolies  as  "hostile  and  dangerous  to  the  people's 
interests  and  a  standing  menace  to  the  perpetuity  of  our  free  insti- 
tutions;" calls  for  a  vigorous  enforcement  of  all  anti-trust  laws  and 
for  such  additional  legislation  as  may  be  necessary  for  their  im- 
mediate and  final  suppression;  and  demands  immediate  recognition  of 
the  belligerent  rights  of  the  republic  of  Cuba  "as  an  act  of  justice 
to  an  American  nation  struggling  for  liberty  against  foreign  op- 
pression." 

Pennsylvania. — On  May  4  the  report  of  the  senate 
committee  appointed  in  May,  1805  (Vol.  5,  p.  377),  to 
investigate  the  conduct  of  the  municipal  government  of 
Philadelphia,  submitted  its  report  to  the  senate. 

The  report  finds  that  the  policemen  and  firemen  of  Philadelphia 
directly  and  openly  interfered  with  and  intimidated  voters.  It  de- 
clares that  subordinate  members  of  the  police  force  protect  lottery 
and  policy-dealers  and  illegal  sellers  of  liquor  from  arrest.  City  con- 
tracts for  street  lighting,  street  cleaning,  and  other  city  work,  are 
awarded  among  a  favored  few.  The  provisions  of  the  law  in  regard 
to  the  civil  service  system  are  wofully  abused  by  those  having  the 
appointing  power.  On  the  question  of  political  assessments,  the  re- 
port says,  it  is  the  practice  to  collect  money  from  the  employes  of 
the  city  for  political  purposes. 

The  comtnittee  recommends  the  adoption  of  legislation  which 
will  prevent  the  giving  away  of  valuable  franchises,  and  submits 
four  bills  intended  to  prevent  in  future  the  abuses  referred  to  in  the 
report. 

Sonth  CaroHna. — On  May  25  Governor  Ellerbe 
appointed  Hon.  John  L.  McLaurin  (dem.),  congressman 
from  the  6th  district,  to  the  seat  in  the  United  States 
senate  rendered  vacant  by  the  death  of  James  H.  Earle 
(see  Necrology). 

Another  serious  blow  to  the  liquor  dispensary  sj^stem 
was  the  decision  rendered  May  31  by  Judge  Simonton  in 
a  case  before  the  United  States  circuit  court.     If  sus- 
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tained  on  appeal  to  the  federal  supreme  court,  the  effect 
of  the  decision  will  be  at  least  to  impair  seriously  the 
dispensary  law. 

The  case  originated  in  the  seizure,  by  dispensary  constables,  of  a 
cargo  of  wines  which  had  been  shipped  from  California  to  one 
Andrew  Simonds,  a  banker,  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  who,  in  conformity 
with  the  supreme  court  decision  of  last  January  (p.  159),  had  ordered 
the  liquor  for  himself  and  friends.  A  plea  was  at  once  made  to  the 
United  States  court  for  a 
perpetual  injunction 
against  constables  seizing 
liquor  in  original  pack- 
ages when  shipped  for 
sale  to  customers.  The 
decision  reads: 

"Any  state  may,  in 
the  exercise  of  the  police 
power,  declare  that  the 
manufacture,  sale,  barter, 
and  exchange,  or  the  use 
as  a  beverage,  of  alcoholic 
liquors  are  public  evils, 
and,  having  thus  declared, 
can  forbid  such  manufac- 
ture, sale,  barter,  and  ex- 
change, or  use  within  her 
territory.  But  when  a 
state  recognizes  and  ap- 
proves the  manufacture, 
sale,  barter,  and  ex- 
change, and  the  use  as  a 
beverage,  of  alcoholic 
liquors,  and  the  state  itself 
encourages  the  manufac- 
ture, engages  in  the  sale 
of,  and  provides  for  the 
consumption  of  alcoholic 
liquors  as  a  beverage,  and 
so  precludes  the  idea 
that  such  manufacture, 
sale,  barter,  exchange,  or 

use,  are  injurious  to  the  public  welfare,  it  is  not  a  lawful  exercise 
of  the  police  power  to  forbid  the  importation  of  such  liquors  or 
their  sale  in  original  packages  for  personal  use  and  consumption. 
Such  prohibition  under  such  circumstances  is  in  conflict  with  the 
laws  of   interstate  and  foreign  commerce. 

"The  dispensary  act  of  1896,  as  amended  by  the  act  of  1897,  in- 
asmuch as  they  approve  the  purchase  and  manufacture  of  alcoholic 
liquors  for  tlie  state,  and  provide  for  the  sale  of  such  alcoholic 
liquors  as  a  beverage,  in  aid  of  the  finances  of  the  state,  in  so  far  as 
they  forbid  the  importation  of  alcoholic  liquors  in  original  packages 
for  personal  use  and  consumption  and  the  sale  of  such  original 
packages  for  such  use  in  this  state,  are  in  conflict  with  the  laws  of 
interstate  and  foreign  commerce  and  are  therefore  to  that  extent  void. 
The  decision  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States  must  control 
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all  circuit  courts.  By  its  decision  it  is  clear  tliat  so  long  as  the  state 
herself  engages  in  the  business  of  importing  and  selling  alcoholic 
liquors  for  the  purpose  of  profit;  so  long  as  she  recognizes  that  the 
use  of  alcoholic  liquors  as  a  beverage  is  lawful  and  can  be  encour- 
aged; so  long  as  she  seeks  a  monopoly  in  supplying  these  liquors  for 
that  use,  and  in  this  way  looks  to  an  increase  in  her  revenue,  she 
cannot  under  her  constitutional  obligations  to  the  other  states  of  this 
Union  forbid,  control,  hinder,  and  burden  commerce  in  such  articles 
between  their  citizens  and  her  own." 

The  immediate  effect  of  the  decision  is  to  open  up  traffic  in 
original  packages. 

Tennessee. —  The  Centennial  Exposition. — The  first 
of  the  states  of  the  Union  to  make  a  solemn  commemora- 
tion of  the  act  of  their  admission  to  fellowship  with  the 
United  States  of  America  is  Tennessee,  thougli  two  states 
had  prior  admission,  viz.  Vermont,  admitted  March  4, 
1791,  and  Kentucky,  June  1,  1792.  The  date  of  the 
admission  of  Tennessee  was  June  1,  1796. 

An  exposition  of  Arts  and  Industries  was  deemed  to 
be  the  most  fit  mode  of  celebrating  the  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  the  birth  of  the  state ;  and  five  or  six  years 
before  the  century  was  completed  the  preliminary  steps 
were  taken  toward  carrying  the  enterprise  into  effect. 
An  informal  canvass,  through  the  newspaper  press,  of 
public  opinion  in  the  state,  showed  that  the  project  had 
the  heartiest  approval  of  the  people;  and  in  1891  a  con- 
vention was  held  which  in  effect  adopted  the  exposition 
as  a  state  institution.  But  the  convention  was  not  an 
organ  of  the  state  of  Tennessee  in  the  legal  sense:  it 
could  not  vote  funds  from  the  state  treasury  in  aid  of  the 
enterprise.     The  Tennessee  legislature  in  its  next  session 
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failed  to  vote  the  needful  moneys,  nor  could  help  be  ex- 
pected from  the  national  government ;  besides,  the  great 
exposition  at  Atlanta,  Ga.  (Vol.  5,  pp.  610,  875),  was 
occupying  the  attention  of  the  country  at  the  time;  and 
it  was  seen  that  in  the  interval  before  May  1,  189G,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  make  provision  for  such  a  cele- 
bration as  would  be  worthy  of  the  state.  It  was  there- 
fore decided  to  post- 
pone the  opening  of 
the  exposition  till 
May  1,  1897— a  date 
eleven  months  later 
than  the  actual  cen- 
tenary. Xevertheless, 
on  June  1,  1890, 
appropriate  dedica- 
tory ceremonies  were 
held  on  the  site  of 
the  then  inchoate 
*' exposition  city" 
(Vol.  G,  p.  398).  The 
city  council  of  Nash- 
ville, in  tlie  suburbs 
of  which  the  exposi- 
tion was  to  be  held, 
voted  $100,000  in  aid 
of  the  enterprise,  the 
county  150,000,  and 
the  state  legislature 
$100,000;  congress 
authorized  the  e  x  - 
penditure  of  $130,- 
000  for  erection  and 
maintenance  of  a  spe- 
cial government  building  and  display  of  federal  exhibits 
(Vol.  G,  p.  856).  The  contributions  of  private  citizens, 
firms,  and  corporations,  and  the  money  obtained  by  the 
sale  of  bonds  of  the  Exposition  Company,  added  to  the 
contributions  of  congress,  state,  city,  and  county, 
amounted  to  about  $1,000,000;  and  in  that  sum  is  not  in- 
cluded the  cost  of  the  many  special  buildings  erected  on 
the  exposition  grounds  by  other  states  than  Tennessee 
and  other  cities  than  Nashville. 

The  exposition  park,  situated  about  one  and  one  half  miles  from 
the  commercial  centre  of  Nashville,  comprises  about  300  acres.     It 
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is  reached  by  two  lines  of  electric  railway  from  Nashville;  and  the 
steam  railroads  entering  the  city  have  also  a  terminal  station  on  the 
grounds.  The  site  was  once  the  centre  of  a  battle-field.  Union 
cavalry  charged  across  the  level  ground,  and  from  the  hills  behind 
cannon  belched,  while  Hood  and  Thomas  strove  for  the  mastery  in 
the  battle  of  Nashville. 

On  May  1,  at  one  o'clock,  p.  M.,  the  exposition  was  opened  with 
impressive  ceremonies  in  the  presence  of  many  thousand  people. 
Mystic  and  secret  societies  had  the  most  prominent  place  in  the 
procession  to  the  grounds.  First  was  a  detachment  of  mounted 
police,  then  followed  local  divisions  of  the  Uniform  Rank  Knights 
of  Pythias;  officers  of  the  Tennessee  Essen ic  Order;  detachments  of 
the  Tennessee  national  guard  and  the  Ohio  national  guard;  the 
Sponsor  of  the  Ancient  Essenic  Order  and  Maids  of  Honor  in  chariots; 
senators  and  knights  of  the  local  "Senates,"  supreme  officers,  and 
visiting  knights.  The  governor  of  Tennessee  and  his  staff  went  to 
the  grounds  later,  in  open  carriages.  The  members  of  the  legislature 
went  by  rail.  The  rendezvous  was  the  Administration  building;  and 
thence  the  exposition  officials,  the  members  of  the  legislature,  the 
governor,  and  representatives  of  every  department  of  the  state 
government,  proceeded  to  the  Auditorium.  The  building  was  in  a 
few  moments  filled  witli  upward  of  7,000  people,  while  thousands 
more  stood  without.  The  ceremonies  opened  with  prayer  by  the 
Right  Rev.  Thomas  F.  Gailor  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 
After  singing  of  the  sacred  ode  "America,"  an  address  was  made  by 
Major  J.  W.  Thomas,  president  of  the  Tennessee  Exposition  Com- 
pany. The  national  air,  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner,"  was  then 
played  amid  tumultuous  cheering  and  other  displays  of  patriotic 
enthusiasm.  An  address  followed,  by  Robert  L.  Taylor,  governor 
of  Tennessee.  When  the  band  struck  up  "Dixie,"  "the  very  earth 
seemed  to  shake"  with  the  cheers  and  applause.  The  exposition 
now  being  ready  to  be  formally  opened,  the  word  was  speeded  by 
telegraph  to  President  McKinley  at  Washington:  he  touched  the 
button,  and,  as  the  band  played  "Hail  Columbia,"  the  machinery  was 
set  in  motion  and  the  Tennessee  C-entennial  Exposition  was  opened. 
The  number  of  persons  on  the  grounds  at  the  opening  was  40,000. 
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For  many  years  to  come  the  Chicago  Exposition  will  doubtless 
be  the  standard  of  comparison  by  which  expositions  will  be  judged. 
The  public-spirited  citizens  of  Tennessee  who  have  built  the  "White 
City"  at  Nashville  have  no  reason  to  fear  the  comparison  with 
Chicago  in  any  point  save  that  of  magnitude.  In  the  general  view 
Nashville's  White  City  would  seem  to  have  marked  superiority  over 
its  friendly  rival  at  Chicago.  The  fairy  city  at  Chicago  had  no 
depth,  no  perspective:  it  was  all  foreground.  "Nowhere  could  one 
look  out  beyond  the  temporary  splendor  of  the  passing  show  and  rest 
the  imagination  on  a 
glimpse  of  the  permanent 
and  the  historic."  Not  so 
at  Nashville.  There, 
standing  on  the  "Rialto," 
and  facing  eastward,  one 
beholds  a  great  white  sta- 
tue of  Athene;  beyond 
her,  the  replica  of  the 
Parthenon ;  and  beyond 
that,  and  around  about, 
white  arches,  glittering 
domes,  reaches  of  pale- 
green  waters,  deep  green 
stretches  of  lawn  that 
have  golden  tones  in  the 
sunshine;  brightness, 
lightness;  long  perspec- 
tives of  white  wall; 
shadowy  darkness  in  arch 
after  arch;  a  world  of 
gleam  and  glitter,  a  fas 
cinating  insubstantiality 
that  has  sprung  suddenly 
out  of  the  earth,  and  shall 
return  whence  it  was 
digged.  But  this  is  not 
all.  While  still  standing 
upon  the  Rialto,  wheel 
about  and  face  eastward. 
The  direction  of  the 
bridge  is  continued  in  a 
broad  avenue  that  falls 
away  straight  in  front  of 
you  amid  shelving  lawns  and  scattered  trees. 
and    disappears.       The    eye,    however,    still 
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sunshine  and  blue  sky  overhang  a  wide  valley,  and  beyond  the 
valley  there  are  many  houses.  Among  them  low-lying  clouds  of 
smoke  blend  hazily  with  the  blue  of  distance  and  billow  upward 
along  a  ridge  crowded  with  buildings.  Here  and  there  a  tower  shoots 
high  above  the  haze.  A  spire  top  catches  the  sunlight  and  glitters 
like  a  jewel.  Straight  in  front  of  you,  at  the  very  centre  of  the  view, 
crowning  and  dominating  the  whole  vista,  veiled  a  little  by  gray 
smoke,  softened  by  the  blue  of  the  horizon  and  backgrounded  by  the 
blue  of  heaven,  there  is  uplifted  against  the  clouds  the  historic  state 
Louse  of  Tennessee. 

The  first  edifice  completed  on  the  grounds  of  the  exposition  was 
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tlie  Administration  building,  two  stories  and  attic,  in  the  colonial 
style,  with  wide  verandas  on  each  floor. 

The  .Auditorium,  in  which  are  held  all  meetings,  congresses,  and 
festivals,  has  a  seating  capacity  of  6,000  persons.  The  building  is 
colonial  in  design,  Ionic  in  treatment.  It  is  surrounded  by  broad 
porticos.     Over  the  centre  rises  a  square  tower  140  feet  high. 

The  locale  of  the  Art  Gallery  is  an  exact  reproduction  of  the 
Parthenon:  it  is  substantially  built  of  stone,  brick,  and  iron,  and 
is  fireproof,  to  insure  against  possible  destruction  by  flames  the  art 
treasures  placed  therein  for  exhibition.  There  is  ample  wall -space 
for  hanging  the  canvases — such  a  collection  as  was  never  before 
seen  in  the  South;  and  by  day  there  is  good  natural  light,  while 
by  night  there  is  electric  illumination. 

The  public  has  been  taught  to  look  for  colossal  figures,  or 
Babel-towers,  or  similar  daring  efforts  of  the  architect  or  the 
mechanician  in  these  "world's  fairs;"  and  such  features  are  not 
altogether  lacking  in  the  White  City  of  the  South.  To  this  class  of 
structures,  but  entirely  free  from  any  suspicion  of  monstrosity,  and 
in  fact  a  beautiful  artistic  expression  of  the  sentiments  which 
prompted  the  exposition,  is  the  Centennial  flag  pole,  300  feet  high, 
"built  of  Southern  pine  held  together  by  bands  of  Northern  steel." 
There  is  also  a  colossal  figure  of  Pallas  Athene,  standing  in  front  of 
the  Parthenon.  Including  the  pedestal,  the  Athene  is  40  feet  high, 
and  is  modelled  after  Frohner's  Pallas  de  Velletri  in  the  Louvre  at 
Paris.     This  work  of  art  was  executed  by  Miss  Enid  Yandell. 

The  History  building  is  an  adaptation,  not  a  reproduction,  of  the 
Erechtheon  of  the  Athenian  Acropolis.  In  the  adaptation,  rooms 
or  wings  take  the  place  of  the  south  or  caryatides  porch  and  of  the 
north  or  main  porch  of  the  original,  so  that  the  ground  plan  has 
nearly  the  form  of  the  Greek  cross;  but,  on  the  east  and  west  ends, 
as  in  the  original,  are  porches  with  six  Ionic  columns.  The  floor 
space  is  about  4,200  square  feet,  in  five  compartments.  The  build- 
ing is  of  brick  with  metal  roof. 

The  Commerce  building,  answering  to  the  Chicago  Liberal  Arts 
building,  is  the  largest  of  all  the  exposition  structures.  Its  style  is 
a  composite  of  the  Corinthian  and  Ionic  orders  of  the  Greco-Roman. 
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The  building  is  o91  feet  long,  and  256  feet  wide.  The  central 
pavilion  is  two  stories  in  height;  over  it  rises  a  dome  to  the  height 
of  175  feet. 

The  department  of  Minerals  and  Forestry  is  housed  in  a  stately 
edifice  of  the  Roman-Doric  style.  There  is  a  main  building  with 
available  floor  space  of  over  65,000  square  feet,  and  an  annex  with 
floor  space  of  nearly  12,000  square  feet.  The  height  of  the  main 
building  from  floor  to  roof  is  68  feet,  and  it  has  three  large  porticos 
available  for  exhibits. 

The  Woman's   building,  after   the   model   of   General   Andrew 
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NEORO   BUILDING,   TENNESSEE   CENTENNIAL   EXPOSITION. 

Jackson's  mansion,  the  "Hermitage."  with  some  features  of  Grecian 
architecture  happily  added,  is  160  by  165  feet;  eight  massive 
columns  support  the  roof,  which  is  surmounted  by  an  observatory. 

There  is  a  Children's  building,  erected  with  the  aid  of  funds  col- 
lected by  the  children  themselves.  It  is  an  ornate  two-story  struc- 
ture. 

Agriculture  has  a  magnificent  palace  in  the  style  of  the  Renais- 
sance. The  ground  dimensions  are  500  by  200  feet.  A  central 
dome  rises  to  the  height  of  100  feet:  it  is  flanked  on  either  side  by 
two  smaller  domes;  the  two  extremities  of  the  fagade  are  also 
crowned  each  with  a  dome. 

The  Machinery  building  is  the  very  expression  of  solidity  and 
force,  and  yet — or  rather  perhaps  therefore — it  satisfies  the  utmost 
requirements  of  the  artistic  sense.  The  ground  idea  of  the  architect 
is  the  Parthenon,  but  with  suggestions  from  the  Munich  Propylaeum, 
one  of  the  finest  modern  examples  of  the  Doric.  Its  dimensions  are 
375  by  188  feet. 

The  Negro  population  of  Tennessee  and  the  South  have  built  a 
handsome  and  commodious  edifice  in  a  commanding  situation  on  the 
edge  of  one  of  the  lakes. 

The  terminal  station  building  of  the  steam  railroads  entering  the 
park  is  also  an  exposition  hall  for  display  of  exhibits  sent  by  Southern 
railroad  companies.     It  is  in  the  Renaissance   style,  100  feet  square. 

The  United  States  Government  building  is  350  by  150  feet,  cruci- 
form, with  central  dome  55  feet  high. 
Vol.  7.— «9. 
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HYGIENE  AND  EDUCATION   BUILDING,   TENNESSEE  CENTENNIAL  EXPOSITION. 

The  Hygiene  and  Education  Building,  in  the  Renaissance  style, 
is  144  by  144  feet,  with  ceiling  30  feet  high. 

The  whole  exposition  may  be  regarded  as  Nashville's  centennial 
gift  to  the  state  of  Tennessee,  Nashville's  tribute  of  honor  to  the 
founders  and  upbuilders  of  the  state.  Other  cities  have  given  sub- 
stantial evidence  of  good- will  toward  Nashville  and  Tennessee  by 
erecting  special  buildings.  Memphis,  Tenn.,  has  a  unique  structure, 
pyramidal  in  form;  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  is  represented  by  a  two  story 
building  in  Romanesque  style;  Chicago,  111.,  has  a  very  imposing 
structure,  a  reproduction  in  miniature  of  the  Administration  building 
in  the  Chicago  World's  Fair;  plain  and  simple  is  the  building  of  Cin- 
cinnati, O.;  and  Louisville,  Ky.,  is  housed  in  a  pretty  mansion  in 
the  colonial  style. 

It  is  believed  that  one  result  of  the  exj^osition  will  be 
an  increased  immigration  to  the  South.  There  is  reason 
to  believe  that  the  proportion  of  visitors  from  the 
North  and  West  is  very  large,  and  that  many  farmers 
from  those  sections  will  see  good  reasons  for  settling  in 
the  Southern  states.  An  especially  interesting  exhibit 
in  the  Agriculture  building  is  a  collection  of  certain 
argicultural  products  raised  on  one  piece  of  ground  con- 
taining about  tenty-five  acres.  No  less  than  fifty-two 
different  varieties  of  fruits,  vegetables,  and  cereals  are 
shown  as  products  of  that  small  area.  And  all  the 
products  are  of  a  superior  quality.  All  who  have  seen 
those  exhibits  have  been  impressed  with  the  ability  of 
the  Southern  farmers  to  diversify  crops  and  raise 
products  of  a  high  standard.  The  Baltimore  Sun  thus 
reads  the  lesson  of  the  exposition : 

"If  there  is  not  a  new  South,  there  is  a  new  era  in  the  old  South, 
of   which   they  [people   in    other    sections]   must   henceforth    take 
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account  in  their  calculations.  Tennessee's  exposition  will  do  im- 
mense good  in  forcing  this  fact  upon  national  attention  and  in  cor- 
recting false  impressions  of  the  South  which  still  linger  in  other 
sections.  The  South  is  not  mourning  over  the  past  nor  sitting  in 
idleness  waiting  for  something  to  turn  up.  It  is  a  favorite  fiction 
with  some  sectional  Pharisees  that  this  is  her  attitude.  It  will  be 
well  for  such  critics  to  open  their  eyes  to  the  true  situation.  The 
Southern  states  are  growing  rapidly  in  wealth  and  are  becoming 
vigorous  with  the  spirit  of  modern  enterprise;  and  there  is  ground 
for  the  prophecy  that  they  may  in  the  not  distant  future  become  as 
dominant  in  business  and  material  achievement  as  they  have  been  in 
the  past  in  political  affairs.  The  star  of  industrial  empire  may  turn 
southward  in  the  next  decade  or  two,  to  the  confusion  of  those 
Northern  cavilers  who  have  been  so  fond  of  pointing  out  the  alleged 
needs  and  defects  of  the  South.  Nashville  for  several  months  to 
come  will  furnish  a  striking  object-lesson  with  regard  to  Southern 
progress  and  resources  which  will  be  well  worth  the  study  and  care- 
ful consideration  of  the  rest  of  the  country." 

CANADA. 

Canada  has  within  the  past  three  months  contributed 
much  to  the  solution  of  the  imperial  problem.  The  pres- 
ence of  Premier  Laurier  in  England,  where  he  was  the  most 
honored  of  the  colonial  premiers  attending  the  Queen's 
Diamond  Jubilee  (p.  321) ;  his  speeches  there,  breathing  a 
fervent  loyalty,  yet  savoring  in  some  degree  of  a  spirit  of 
national  pride  and  independenc3;  and  his  party's  enact- 
ment of  a  tariff  law  which  is  looked  upon  as  the  most 
important  practical  step  yet  taken  toward  a  fiscal  federa- 
tion of  the  empire — these,  especially  the  last  mentionetl, 
have  done  probably  more  than  years  of  academic  discus- 
sion could  do  to  force  a  formal  decision  as  to  what  limits 
there  are  upon  the  freedom  of  commercial  intercourse 
throughout  the  empire,  and  to  show  the  possibilities  of, 
or  the  utter  futility  of,  the  idea  of  an  imperial  federation. 

The  Dominion  Parliament.  —  The  second  session 
of  the  eighth  Dominion  parliament  ended  June  29.  The 
chief  measure  enacted  was  the  law  revising  the  tariff, 
aimed  at  promoting  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the 
Dominion,  especially  with  the  United  Kingdom.  Other 
important  measures  concerned  the  establishment  of  a 
fast  trans- Atlantic  steamship  line;  the  extension  of  aid 
to  railway  enterprises  calculated  to  develop  the  vast  min- 
eral resources  of  the  western  parts  of  the  Dominion  and 
to  facilitate  transportation  and  travel ;  and  the  provision 
of  cold-storage  facilities  on  land  and  sea  aiming  to  bene- 
fit farmers  by  affording  means  for  transportation  of  per- 
ishable products  and  enabling  them  to  compete  under 
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the    most   favorable    conditions    in     the    great    foreign 
markets  of  the  world. 

Of  the  important  bills  introduced  early  in  the  session, 
the  Franchise  bill  (p.  176),  the  Superannuation  bill 
(p.  176),  and  the  bill  providing  for  a  plebiscite  on  the 
question  of  prohibition  (p.  177),  were  withdrawn  owing 
partly  to  pressure  of  other  business  and  partly  to  the 
absence  of  the  premier.  They  have  not  been  abandoned, 
but  are  merely  held  over  until  next  session. 

The  Tariff  Law. — The  new  tariff  proposals  were  submitted  to  parli' 
ament  by  Mr.  Fielding,  minister  of  finance,  April  22.  They  embody  a 
compromise  between  the  liberal  ideal  of  a  tariflE  for  revenue  only  and  the 
conservative  policy  of  protection.  There  is  a  general  tariff  theoretically 
applicable  to  all  countries  alike:  there  is  no  discrimination  or  retali- 
ation expressly  proposed  against  any  particular  country.  The  ends 
of  discrimination,  however,  are  practically  reached — and  this  is  the 
most  distinctive  feature  of  the  new  tariff — by  a  system  of  preferential 
duties  for  those  countries  that  are  willing  to  deal  with  Canada  on 
reciprocally  equitable  terms.  In  practice  the  discrimination  works 
particularly  against  certain  lines  of  American  exports  and  in  favor  of 
similar  lines  of  British  exports,  this  being  accomplished  by  the 
adoption  of  maximum  and  minimum  duties,  the  maximum  being 
enforced  against  the  goods  of  countries  like  the  United  States,  which 
tax  Canadian  products,  while  the  minimum  are  to  apply  to  the  goods 
of  countries  like  Britaiii,  which  admits  Canadian  products  free. 
Great  Britain  and  New  South  Wales  seem  to  be  the  only  countries  at 
present  whose  schedules  are  so  arranged  as  to  enable  them  to  take 
advantage  of  the  minimum  rates. 

In  the  main,  the  general  protective  tariff  so  long  in  vogue  under 
the  conservative  regime  is  maintained,  though  with  some  important 
reductions  of  duties  (on  iron,  coal  oil,  fence  wire,  binder  twine,  etc.), 
and  with  a  substitution,  so  far  as  practicable,  of  ad  valorem  for 
specific  duties.  But  on  all  goods — except  certain  articles  such  as 
alcohol  and  tobacco,  which  are  universally  taxed — coming  from 
countries  willing  to  trade  with  Canada,  there  is  freely  offered  an 
immediate  abatement  of  one-eighth  of  the  maximum  duty  until  July 
1,  1898,  and  one-fourth  thereafter.  As  already  stated,  all  countries 
without  distinction  are  to  be  allowed  to  send  their  goods  in  at  the 
lower  rates  whenever  their  tariffs  admit  Canadian  products  on  terms 
which  are  considered  in  Canada  as  a  reasonable  equivalent  for  the 
Canadian  reduction  of  duties. 

The  policy  of  the  government  being  hostile  to  trusts  and  combina- 
tions, goods  produced  under  such  auspices  have  their  tariff  protec- 
tion materially  reduced.  Iron  and  steel  duties  are  reduced  by  from 
$1  to  $1.50  a  ton,  while  the  bounty  is  increased  by  $1  a  ton.  The 
taxes  on  binder  twine  and  barb- wire  are  reduced,  and  within  a  few 
months  will  be  wholly  abolished.  Corn  is  placed  on  the  free  list. 
Duties  on  liquors  and  tobaccos  are  increased.  The  flour  duty  is 
reduced.  There  is  a  reduction  equal  to  22  per  cent  of  the  duty  on 
refined  sugar.  The  tax  on  uncleaned  rice  is  increased.  Duties  on 
the  raw  material  of  many  kinds  of  farm  necessaries  are  reduced. 
The  classifications  are  reduced  and  simplified. 

The  preferential  policy  embodied  in  the  new  tariff,  it 
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will  be  noted,  is  different  from  that  of  an  intercolonial 
Zollverein  advocated  by  the  colonial  secretary,  Mr. 
Joseph  Chamberlain.  Under  Mr.  Chamberlain's  plan, 
even  if  free  trade  were  effected  within  the  empire,  there 
was  to  be  a  protective  tariff  as  against  the  rest  of  the 
world  (Vol.  6,  pp.  181,  423).  Under  the  Laurier  plan, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  United  Kingdom  need  not  make 
any  concession  to  the 
protective  idea :  she 
need  not  abandon 
Cobdenism  and  free 
trade.  Canada,  of 
her  own  free  will,  in 
grateful  return  for 
recognized  benefits  of 
the  British  connec- 
tion, and  without  re- 
quiring compensat- 
ing advantages  in  the 
form  of  duties  to  be 
levied  in  England 
against  countries 
competing  with  Can- 
ada, lowers  her  tariff' 
barriers  against  Eng- 
1  i  s  h  manufacturers 
and  offers  the  mother 
country  a  freer  mar- 
ket. The  scheme  is 
hailed  in  England  as 
a  victory  for  f  r  e  e  - 
trade  principles ;  and 
the  example  of  the 
Dominion  is  commended  to  the  other  colonies  as  inspired 
by  loyalty  and  good  sense. 

Coming  so  soon  after  the  failure  of  overtures  for  reci- 
procity with  the  United  States  (p.  174),  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  liberal  leaders  in  Canada  were  led  to  this 
preferential  plan — which  in  fact  if  not  in  form  involves 
discrimination  against  American  goods— in  view  of  the 
attitude  of  the  United  States  as  displayed  in  the  high 
protective  policy  of  the  Dingley  bill.  From  one  point  of 
view  the  Canadian  policy  is  seen  to  be  a  determined  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  Dominion  to  shift  her  markets. as  much 
as  possible  from  the   United   States   to   Great   Britain. 
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The  Canadian  government  at  the  same  time  continues 
willing  to  negotiate  with  the  United  States  for  closer 
trade  relations. 

Formidable  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  practical 
working  of  the  plan,  are  seen  by  many  in  the  most-fav- 
ored-nation clauses  of  the  Belgian  and  German  treaties 
with  Great  Britain. 

Article  15  of  tlie  Belgian  treaty  of  July  23, 1862,  reads  as  follows: 

"Articles  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  Belgium  shall  not  be  subject 
in  the  British  colonies  to  other  or  higher  duties  than  those  which  are  or  may 
be  imposed  upon  similar  articles  of  British  origin." 

In  the  German  treaty  of  May  30,  1865,  Article  5  declares: 

"Any  favor,  privilege,  or  reduction  in  the  tariff  of  duties  of  importation 
or  exportation  which  eitlier  of  the  contracting  parties  may  concede  to  any 
third  power,  shall  be  extended  immediately  and  unconditionally  to  the  other." 

And  Article  7  further  provides: 

"The  stipulations  of  the  preceding  Articles  1  to  6  shall  also  be  applied  to 
the  colonies  and  foreign  possessions  of  her  Britannic  Majesty.  In  those  colonies 
and  possessions  the  produce  of  the  states  of  the  Zollverein  shall  not  be  subject 
to  any  higher  or  other  import  duties  than  the  produce  of  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  "and  Ireland  or  of  any  country  of  the  like  kind;  nor  shall  the 
exportation  from  those  colonies  or  possessions  to  the  ZoUvef^etn  be  subject  to 
any  higher  or  other  duties  than  the  exportation  to  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland." 

Much  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  whether  these  clauses 
apply  in  the  premises — as  to  whether  Germany  and  Belgium,  even 
with  their  high  protective  tariffs,  are  not  equally  entitled  with  Britain 
to  the  advantages  of  the  lower  rates.  In  the  opinion  of  M.  Laurier 
and  his  government,  the  treaties  do  not  apply:  so  long  as  identical 
terms  are  offered  to  all  nations  trading  under  a  most-favored  nation 
clause,  there  is  no  discrimination  against  any,  and  so  no  cause  of 
complaint.  Germany  and  Belgium,  on  the  other  hand,  claim  a  right 
to  a  literal  interpretation  of  the  clauses  in  question. 

It  will  be  for  the  imperial  British  government  to  decide  the 
matter.  Should  the  Canadian  act  be  disallowed  as  in  contravention 
of  imperial  treaty  obligations,  or  should  it  be  decided  that  Canada 
must  accord  the  preferential  treatment  to  Germany  and  Belgium,  it 
is  the  announced  determination  of  Sir  Wilfred  Laurier  to  press  upon 
the  home  government  for  a  repeal  of  those  clauses  in  the  Belgian  and 
German  treaties  "which  should  never  have  been  enacted  to  the 
detriment  of  the  colonies."* 

Fast  Atlantic  Service.  —  A  contract  was  signed 
March  18  between  the  Dominion  government  and 
Messrs.  Petersen,  Tate  &  Co.  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
providing  for  the  establishment  of  a  line  of  fast  trans-At- 
lantic steamers.  It  will  be  another  link  of  intra-imperial 
commnnication  whose  benefits  will  be  felt  especially  in 
Canada  and  the  United  Kingdom,  but  which  will  also 

♦Note— As  we  go  to  press  the  announcement  is  made  that  the  British 
Government  has  taken  steps  to  denounce  the  German  and  Belgian  treaties 
above  referred  to. 
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affect  Australia  by   bringing   it   appreciably   nearer  the 
markets  of  the  world. 

The  builders  of  the  line  of  steamers  are  to  receive  an  annual 
subsidy  of  £154,500,  of  which  the  imp#rial  government  will  pay 
one-third,  and  the  Canadian  government  two-thirds.  The  contractors 
bind  themselves  to  accept  no  supplementary  subsidies  from  any  other 
source,  and  to  call  at  no  foreign  ports.  The  contract  provides  for 
four  steamships  of  not  less  than  10,000  tons  gross,  and  of  a  speed  of 
twenty-one  knots  an  hour.  They  are  to  have  a  capacity  for  1,500  to 
2,000  tons  of  freight.  There  is  also  to  be  provided  cold-storage 
capacity  for  500  tons  of  freight  on  each  vessel,  while  the  passenger 
accommodation  is  to  be  for  at  least  300  first-cabin,  200  second,  and 
800  steerage  passengers.  As  to  the  latter,  it  is  stipulated  that  they 
shall  be  carried  for  $15  per  capita.  The  steamers  are  to  be  con- 
structed under  admiralty  supervision  and  to.be  up  to  the  standard  of 
the  best  ocean  vessels  afloat.  They  are  to  be  not  less  than  526  feet  long, 
with  a  draught  of  25  feet  6  inches,  which  is  the  navigable  depth  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  channel,  for  the  steamers  are  to  run  to  Quebec  and 
on  to  Montreal  in  summer.  The  winter  port  is  to  be  either  Halifax 
or  St,  John,  at  the  option  of  the  contractors,  the  agreement  being 
that  the  company  shall  declare  which  of  the  ports  it  will  run  to 
before  the  date  for  the  beginning  of  the  service,  namely  before  May 
31,  1899.  The  service  will  be  fortnightly  for  the  first  year  and 
weekly  afterward. 

The  contract  was  approved  in  the  Canadian  commons,  June  16, 
by  a  vote  of  134  to  22,  the  opponents  of  the  scheme  being  chiefly 
Ontario  liberals,  patrons,  and  Western  liberals,  with  3  conservatives. 

House  and  Senate  in  Confiict. — A  conflict  of  consider- 
able interest  from  a  constitutional  point  of  view  arose 
between  the  commons  and  the  senate  during  the  closing 
days  of  the  session,  over  the  railway  policy  of  the  gov- 
ernment. 

The  government  had  proposed  to  extend  the  Intercolonial  railway 
system  into  Montreal.  The  Grand  Trunk  railway  was  to  receive 
$140,000  yearly  for  running  powers  over  its  road,  use  of  the  Victoria 
bridge,  and  terminal  facilities;  and  the  Drummond  County  railway 
$70,000  a  year  for  the  lease  of  its  line.  Both  agreements  were  to  be 
for  99  years,  at  the  end  of  which  the  Grand  Trunk  agreement  was  to 
be  renewable,  while  the  Drummond  County  railway  was  to  become 
the  property  of  the  government.  The  Grand  Trunk  was  also  to 
receive  $300,000  toward  reconstruction  of  the  Victoria  bridge,  and  the 
government  was  to  share  in  the  maintenance  of  the  structure. 

When  the  bill  confirming  these  proposals  came  before 
the  senate,  in  which  there  is  an  overwhelming  conserva- 
tive majority,  it  was  rejected.  The  conservative  press 
had  persistently  spread  a  rumor  that  the  understanding 
with  the  Drummond  County  railway  was  of  the  nature 
of  a  corrupt  deal.  The  senate  accordingly,  on  June  28, 
on  motion  of  Senator  Miller,  appointed  a  committee 

"to  inquire  into  the  expenditure  of  the  subsidies  granted  by  the 
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parliament  of  Canada  to  tLe  Druinmond  County  Railway  Company, 
the  present  financial  condition  of  the  said  company,  its  liabilities  of 
every  description,  wlietbef  matured  or  accruing;  the  condition 
and  classification  of  the  said  railway,  as  well  as  its  equipment, 
and  also  all  other  matters  and  things  relating  to  the  said  subjects 
or  any  of  them,  as  well  as  all  other  matters  and  things  relating 
to  the  said  railway,  with  power  to  send  for  papers,  persons,  and 
records,  and  to  report   from   time  to   time." 

Senator  Mills 
spoke  strongly  in  op- 
position to  the  usur- 
pation by  the  senate 
of  power  to  inquire 
into  money  matters, 
holding  that  the 
prerogatives  of  the 
upper  house  were  no 
greater  than  those  of 
the  house  of  lords  un- 
der the  British  con- 
st i  t  u  t  i  o  n  in  sucli 
cases ;  but  the  motion 
was  carried  without 
an  opposing  vote. 

Mr.  Fielding,  the 
finance  minister, 
thereupon  threw 
down  the  gauntlet  to 
the  senate  by  laying 
on  the  table  of  the 
commons  a  resolution 
to  appropriate  in  the 
Supply  bill  an  item 
of  1157,500  for  rental 
of  the  Driimmond  County  railway  and  a  portion  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  for  nine  months,  for  purposes  of  experiment- 
ally testing  the  proposed  Intercolonial  extension.  The  con- 
servative senators  threatened  to  reject  the  Supply  bill,  aud 
a  deadlock  between  the  two  houses  seemed  impending. 
However,  a  compromise  was  effected,  the  government, 
through  Sir  Oliver  Mowat,  having  withdrawn  all  state- 
ments to  the  effect  that  the  cabinet  proposed  to  commit 
the  country  to  the  purchase  of  the  Drummond  County 
railway  and  the  extension  of  the  Intercolonial,  and  hav- 
ing given  a  pledge  to  afford  every  opportunity  at  the 
next  session  to  investigate  the  affairs  of  the   Drummond 
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County  line.  The  Supply  bill  was  then  passed,  includ- 
ing the  temporary  item  above  mentioned.  The  appro- 
priation for  new  rolling-stock  to  the  Intercolonial  rail- 
way was  cut  down  from  $100,000  to  $50,000,  no  portion 
of  which  is  to  be  used  for  purchase  of  the  rolling-stock 
of  the  Drummond  County  railroad.  The  experiment  of 
Intercolonial  extension  is  to  be  only  temporary,  and  not 
binding  upon  the  ac- 
t  i  o  n  of  parliament 
next  session. 

The  Crow's  Nest 
Pass  RaiUvay .  — 
About  June  1  the 
details  of  the  agree- 
ment between  the 
Dominion  govern- 
ment and  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  railway 
for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  railroad 
through  the  Crow's 
Nest  pass  in  the 
Rocky  mountains,  to 
the  mining  districts 
of  southern  British 
Columbia  (Vol.  6,  p. 
904),  were  made  pub- 
lic. They  were  sub- 
sequently ratified  by 
vote  in  parliament. 

In  consideration  of  a 
federal  grant   of  $11,000 
per    mile,    the   C.    P.    K. 
will   build  the  line  for  330  miles  from  Letlibridge  by  way  of  Fort 
MacLeod  to  Nelson,  and  agrees  to  the  following  terms: 

1.  Running  powers  over  the  Crow's  Nest  railway  are  conceded  to  other 
railways  at  a  rental  to  be  fixed  by  the  government. 

2.  The  freight  rates  on  the  railway  are  to  be  under  the  control  of  the 
Railway  committee  of  the  privy  council. 

3.  Freights  from  points  on  the  Crow's  Nest  railway  to  points  on  any 
other  part  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  system,  and  vice  versa,  are  to  be  under 
control  of  the  Railway  committee,  or  of  any  railway  commission  to  be  here- 
after appointed. 

4.  Rates  on  certain  classes  of  freights  on  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  railway,  that  is,  from  Fort  William  eastward,  are  to  be 
reduced  by  from  10  to  33  per  cent  at  the  beginning  of  1898. 

5.  Rates  on  wheat  and  flour  from  Manitoba  and  further  west  are  to  be 
reduced  U  cents  per  hundred  beginning  in  1898,  and  an  additional  U  cents 
per  hundred  beginning  in  1899,  making  3  cents  in  all. 

6.  Fifty  thousand  acres  of  picked  coal  lands  are  transferred  to  the 
government. 
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7.  Coal  is  to  be  put  on  the  cars  at  the  mines  at  not  more  than  $2  a  ton. 

8.  The  sale  and  price  of  timber  lands  in  the  lands  granted  to  the  company 
are  to  be  subject  to  the  regulation  of  the  governor-general  in  council. 

By-Elections. — Of  twenty-four  by-elections  held  since 
the  general  election  last  year  up  to  the  beginning  of 
May,  the  liberals  carried  twenty-two,  making  seven  liberal 
gains;  conservative  gains,  none. 

The  Jubilee  Honors.— The  following  is  the  list  of 
honors  bestowed  upon  Canadians  on  occasion  of  the 
Queen's  Diamond  Jubilee: 

On  tlie  Hon.  Sir  Donald  Smitli,  G.C.M.G.,  high  commissioner  in 
London,  a  peerage. 

On  the  Hon.  Wilfred  Laurier,  premier,  membership  of  ber 
Majesty's  privy  council,  and  tbe  Grand  Cross  of  tbe  Order  of  St. 
Michael  and  St.  George. 

On  tbe  Hon.  Sir  Oliver  Movvat,  K.C.M.G.,  tbe  Grand  Cross  of  the 
Order  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George. 

On  tbe  Hon.  Sir  Richard  Cartwrigbt,  K.C.M.G.,  tbe  Grand  Cross 
of  the  Order  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George. 

On  His  Honor,  Lieutenant-Governor  Kirkpatrick  of  Ontario,  the 
Order  of  K.C.M.G. 

On  tbe  Hon.  L.  H.  Davies,  minister  of  marine  and  fisheries,  the 
Order  of  K.C.M.G. 

On  Sanford  Fleming,  C.M.G.,  the  Order  of  K.C.M.G. 

On  tbe  Hon.  Chief  Justice  Taylor  of  Manitoba,  a  knighthood. 

On  tbe  Hon.  Chief  Justice  Tait  of  Quebec,  a  knighthood. 

On  tbe  Hon.  John  H.  Hagarty,  ex-chief  justice  of  Ontario,  a 
knighthood. 

On  the  following  the  companionship  of  tbe  Order  of  St.  Michael 
and  St.  George:— J.  M.  Courtney,  deputy  minister  of  finance;  J. 
Lome  MacDougall,  auditor-general;  Lieutenant-Colonel,  William 
White,  deputy  postmaster-general;  Louis  Frechette. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  unusual  atten- 
tion attracted  by  Sir  Wilfred  Laurier  during  the  Jubi- 
lee festivities.  At  a  banquet  given  to  the  colonial 
premiers,  June  12,  by  the  Liverpool  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  responding  to  the  toast 
of  the  British  Empire  League,  referred  to  M.  Laurier  in 
the  following  terms : 

"Among  all  representatives  of  the  colonies  now  in  England,  none 
is  more  warmly  welcomed  than  the  Canadian  premier,  who  has 
shown  in  bis  own  person  tbe  capacity  of  our  free  institutions  to 
break  down  even  such  barriers  as  race  and  religion,  and  whose  great 
measure  of  federation  it  was  hoped  would  set  an  example  which 
should  be  followed  by  other  colonies  in  the  near  future." 

In  responding  to  the  toast  of  Commerce  and  the 
Empire,  Sir  Wilfred  uttered  the  following  significant 
words : 

"  To-day  tbe  sentiment  exists  in  Canada  in  favor  of  a  closer  union 
with  the  motherland.     *     *    *     What  is  to  be  its  future  ?    *     *    * 
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Men  there  are  in  the  colonies  wlio,  recognizing  tliis  sentiment,  liave 
endeavored  to  crystallize  it  into  shape.  Men  have  banded  together  to 
devise  schemes  of  union,  but  all  their  efforts  in  that  direction  have  so 
far  had  a  barren  result.  We  had  it  to-day  from  his  Grace  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire  that  the  Imperial  Federation  League — the  oldest  and 
best  known  of  these  organizations — actually  dissolved,  avow^ing  that 
all  schemes  of  federation  had  been  found  impracticable.  Gentlemen, 
what  is  the  cause  of  this?  To  me  the  cause  is  very  obvious — 
to  me  the  cause  is  quite  recognizable.  It  is  not  in  the  genius 
of  the  British  race,  it  is  not  in  traditions  of  English  history 
to  write  constitutions  and  to  devise  theories;  but  it  is  in  the 
genius  of  English  history,  and  it  is  in  the  genius  of  the  British  race, 
to  proceed  slowly,  never  to  disturb  the  existing  condition  of  things 
until  it  has  become  heavy,  burdensome,  and  inadequate,  amounting 
to  a  grievance;  and  it  is  to  proceed  only  so  far  as  may  be  necessary 
to  meet  existing  exigencies.  To-day  there  is  a  colonial  aspiration  for 
a  closer  union,  for  a  broader  citizenship,  but  there  is  no  grievance. 
We  are  satisfied  with  our  lot,  and  the  British  people  have  shown 
again  and  again  that  they  are  averse  to  disturb  the  ancient  constitu- 
tion of  these  realms.  What  will  therefore  be  the  future,  I  may  ask? 
What  will  be  the  future  of  these  colonies — what  will  be  the  future 
of  the  British  empire?  The  time  may  come — the  time  is  coming, 
probably,  when  the  present  citizenship  of  the  colonies,  satisfactory  as 
it  is  to  them  now,  may  become  inadequate.  The  time  may  come 
when  from  the  mere  aggregation  of  numbers  and  an  increase  of 
population,  the  sentiments  and  aspiration  in  favor  of  a  closer  union 
will  have  to  be  met,  and  acknowledged,  and  satisfied.  What  then 
will  take  place  again?  Gentlemen,  I  hardly  venture  to  give  my  own 
opinion;  but  perhaps  I  may  be  pardoned  for  saying  that  in  my  own 
estimation,  in  my  own  views,  and  views  largely  held  in  the  colony 
from  which  I  come,  the  solution  may  be  found  without  coming  into 
violent  contact  with  the  constitution  of  these  realms,  without  disturb- 
ing the  existing  state  of  things,  on  tJie  old  British  principle  of 
representation.''^    *    *    * 

On  the  question  of  fiscal  policy,  the  tenor  of  the 
premier's  utterances,  as  also  of  those  of  Hon.  G.  H. 
Keid,  premier  of  New  South  Wales,  was  in  favor  of  ulti- 
mate free  trade,  and  against  the  qiiid jjvo  quo  policy  of 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  Zollverein. 

The  Manitoba  School  Question.  —  For  the  time 
being  the  ecclesiastical  controversy  in  connection  with 
this  issue  has  been  stilled.  The  papal  delegate,  Mgr. 
Merry  del  Val,  has  completed  his  investigation,  and  gone 
back  to  Rome;  and  the  Pope's  decision  is  awaited  with 
intense  interest.  On  the  eve  of  his  departure  from  Canada, 
during  the  first  week  in  July,  the  delegate,  through 
an  open  letter  addressed  to  Archbishop  Langevin  of  St. 
Boniface,  inculcated  upon  the  bishops  and  clergy  the 
duty,  pending  the  decision  of  His  Holiness,  "to  desist 
from  all  agitation,  to  forget  all  divisions  and  resent- 
ments, and  to  suspend  all  discussion." 
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Ontario.  —  The  session  of  the  Ontario  legislative 
assembly  which  began  February  10  ended  April  12.  The 
most  important  measures  passed  were  outlined  in  the 
preceding  number  of  this  review  (p.  177). 

Sunday  Street  Cars.  —  The  provincial  law  regarding 
the  running  of  street  cars  on  Sundays  now  enacts  in  sub- 
stance as  follows: 

,No  street  cars  are  here- 
after to  run  on  Sundays 
except  where  it  shall  be 
necessary  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  the  track  clear 
of  snow  or  ice,  or  for 
other  acts  of  necessity  or 
charity;  but  this  pro- 
vision is  not  to  apply  to 
companies  who  have  be- 
fore the  first  of  April, 
1897,  regularly  run  cars 
on  Sunday;  nor  is  it  to 
affect  any  company  which 
has  by  its  charter  or  any 
special  act  the  right  to 
run  cars  on  Sunday;  nor 
is  it  to  affect  the  right  of 
the  Toronto  Railway  Com- 
pany to  run  its  cars. 

The  right  of  the 
Toronto  company  to 
run  cars  on  Sundays 
was  decided  in  the 
affirmative  by  munic- 
ipal vote  on  May  15. 

Five  years  ago  the 
company  received  a  fran- 
chise for  thirty  years  on 
condition  that  it  should 
not  run  Sunday  cars  unless  a  majority  of  voters  demanded  them. 
Three  votes  have  been  held.  On  the  first  occasion,  in  January, 
1892,  Sunday  cars  were  defeated  by  almost  4,000  votes.  In 
August,  1893,  they  were  again  defeated,  but  by  a  majority  of 
only  about  1,000  (Vol.  3,  p.  556).  The  legislature  then  passed  an 
act  prohibiting  a  vote  oftener  than  once  in  three  years. 

The  recent  contest  was  bitterly  fought,  many  of  the  clergy  and 
religious  organizations  participating  actively  in  the  canvass.  The 
total  vote  was  the  largest  ever  polled — about  32,400;  for  cars,  about 
16,400;  against,  about  16,000;  majority  for  Sunday  cars,  about  400 
(the  figures  given  by  the  press  put  the  majority  variously  from  321 
to  480). 

Miscettaneous. — A  commission  consisting  of  E.  A. 
Meredith,    LL.    D.,  James   Noxon,  and   0.    K.  Fraser, 
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appointed  by  the  Dominion  government  to  inquire  into 
the  administration  of  the  penitentiary  at  Kingston, 
reported,  about  the  middle  of  May,  a  most  unsatisfactory 
state  of  affairs — laxity  and  weakness  of  discipline;  dis- 
sensions and  jealousies  among  the  officers;  waste  and  ex- 
travagance, and  even  dishonesty  and  corruption,  in 
economic  management.  The  report  of  the  commission 
has  been  followed  by 
dismissal  of  all  the 
inculpated  officials; 
and  a  thorough  re- 
organization of  the 
prison  staff  is  under 
way. 

A  similar  investi- 
gation is  being  made 
at  the  St.  Vincent  de 
Paul  penitentiary  in 
Quebec. 

On  April  2  Chief 
Justice  Hagarty  of 
the  Ontario  court  of 
appeals,  resigned. 
He  is  succeeded  as 
chief  justice  by  Jus- 
tice Burton  of  the 
same  court. 

Provincial  Elec- 
tions— The  provin- 
cial elections  held 
since  the  general 
election  of  last  year 
have  combined  with 
the  Dominion  by-elections  to  confirm  the  verdict  of  the 
constituencies  in  favor  of  the  principles  of  liberal  admin- 
istration, Manitoba,  Nova  Scotia,-  and  Quebec  have 
each  in  turn  given  strong  liberal  majorities ;  and  it  is,  we 
believe,  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Dominion  that 
the  federal  and  provincial  legislatures  have  all  been 
aligned  in  political  harmony. 

Nova  Scotia. — At  the  elections  held  April  20  through- 
out Nova  Scotia,  the  conservative  party  was  almost 
eliminated  from  the  assembly,  securing  only  three  or 
four  members  in  a  house  of  thirty-eight.     The  liberals 
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under  Mr.  Murray  curried  fifteen  of  the  eighteen  counties 
and  divided  the  representation  in  the  remaining  three. 
Every  member  of  the  government  was  elected ;  but  Mr. 
J.  F.  Stairs,  late  conservative  member  for  Halifax  and 
leader  of  the  opposition,  was  defeated. 

Quebec. — On  May  11  the  government  of  Hon.  E.  J. 
Flynn,  in  Quebec,  was  signally  defeated  by  the  liberals 
under  the  leadership  of  Hon.  Felix  G.  Marchand,  a  con- 
servative  majority  of  about  twenty-three  at  the  last  elec- 
tion being  turned  into  a  liberal  majority  of  over  thirty  in 
a  house  of  seventy-three  members. 

The  issues  of  the  campaign  were  cliiefly  local.  Clerical  influence 
is  said  to  have  played  only  a  small  part  in  the  election,  although  a 
number  of  the  liberals  elected  openly  pledged  themselves  to  secure 
free  public  schools  to  be  controlled  by  the  people  alone,  and  in  this 
way  antagonized  the  clergy  in  several  parts  of  the  province.  Both 
parties  were  pledged  to  an  extension  of  the  public  school  system  in 
the  province  and  the  expenditure  of  a  much  larger  sum  of  money  for 
this  purpose  than  has  heretofore  been  expended.  Several  members 
of  the  federal  government — Messrs.  Tarte,  Fitzpatrick,  Fisher,  and 
Sir  Henri  Joly — took  part  in  the  liberal  canvass. 

On  May  26  a  liberal  ministry  was  sworn  in  as  follows: 

Hon.  F.  G.  Marchand,  premier  and  treasurer; 
Hon.  H.  Archambault,  attorney -general; 
Hon.  H.  T.  Duffy,  commissioner  of  public  works; 
Hon.  S.  N.  Parent,  commissioner  of  crown  lands; 
Hon.  F.  G.  M.  Deciiene,  commissioner  of  agriculture; 
Hon.  a.  Turgeon,  commissioner  of  mines  and  fisheries; 
Hon.  J.  E.  Robidoux,  provincial  secretary; 
Hon.  G.   W.   Stephens,    Hon.   J.   Shehyn,   and   Hon.   J.   J. 
GuERiN,  without  portfolios. 

Miscellaneous. — On  June  21  the  new  legislative  and 
administrative  buildings  for  British  Columbia,  in  process 
of  erection  for  the  past  three  years,  were  formally  opened. 

The  architect  was  Mr.  F.  M.  Rattenbury  of  Vancouver.  The 
material  and  labor  are  all  home  productions,  and  the  total  cost  some- 
what less  than  $1,000,000.  Broadly,  the  buildings  are  arranged  in 
three  groups — the  centre,  or  principal  buildings,  comprising  six  de- 
partments, so  arranged  that  while  each  of  the  three  wings  will  be  a 
perfect  and  complete  building  erected  independently  of  the  others, 
they  will,  when  completed,  form  one  structure.  The  length  of  the 
central  building  is  288  feet,  with  a  maximum  depth  of  200  feet;  and 
with  the  colonnades  and  side  wings  added,  the  length  of  the  facade 
is  500  feet.  The  buildings  cover  an  area  of  5,000  square  yards,  or 
more  than  an  acre;  while  the  great  dome — to  the  top  of  the  colossal 
copper  figure  of  Captain  George  Vancouver  which  surmounts  it— is 
over  150  feet  above  the  ground  floor. 

In  the  latter  part  of  May,  two  members  of  the  North- 
west  Mounted   Police  and  one  citizen  were  killed,  and 
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two  policemen  and  one  citizen  wounded,  in  an  attempt  to 
capture  an  outlaw  Cree  Indian  named  Almighty  Voice, 
who  had  deliberately  murdered  a  sergeant  of  the  police 
in  October,  1895,  while  resisting  arrest.  On  May  27  the 
Indian  was  detected  stealing  cattle  by  a  rancher  named 
Venne,  whom  he  shot  at  and  wounded.  Pursued  by 
the  police  he  took  refuge  on  a  bluff  in  the  Minetchinese 
hills,  near  Duck  Lake,  N.  W.  T.,  where  he  was  joined 
by  a  few  other  Indians.  They  held  the  bluff  from  May 
28  to  May  30,  and  were  only  silenced  by  a  force  of 
mounted  police  aided  by  citizen  volunteers  and  by  two 
pieces  of  artillery.  In  the  attempts  to  dislodge  them. 
Constable  Kerr  and  Corporal  Hockin,  and  Postmaster 
Grundy  of  Duck  Lake,  were  killed ;  and  Inspector  Allan 
and  Sergeant  Raven  of  the  police  were  wounded.  When 
the  blutf  was  finally  carried  by  assault  on  the  afternoon 
of  May  30,  all  the  Indians  were  found  to  have  been  killed 
by  the  artillery  fire. 

On  June  24  a  brass  tablet  in  commemoration  of  the 
American  voyages  of  the  great  Italian  navigator,  John 
Cabot,  was  unveiled  by  the  governor-general.  The 
tablet  has  been  placed  by  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada 
in  the  entrance  hall  of  the  old  stone  Province  House  in 
Halifax,  N.  S. 

It  was  on  March  5,  1496,  that  John  Cabot,  a  Genoese  by  birth  and 
a  Venetian  citizen  by  adoption,  impelled  by  the  discovery  of  Colum- 
bus to  seek  a  more  northerly  route  to  the  rich  lands  of  Asia,  obtained 
letters- patent  from  Henry  VII.  of  England,  granting  to  himself  and 
his  three  sons,  Lewis,  Sebastian,  and  Sancio,  the  right  to  navigate  in 
any  direction  they  pleased  under  the  English  flag.  Early  in  May, 
1497,  John  Cabot,  accompanied  probably  by  Sebastian,  sailed  from 
Bristol,  Eng.,  in  the  Matthew,  a  ship  manned  by  English  saih)rs.  On 
J  une  24  they  landed  somewhere  on  the  northeastern  coast  of  North 
America.  The  place  of  landing  is  still  a  matter  of  controversy, 
claims  being  put  forward  for  three  different  sites — (1)  a  point  near 
Cape  Chidley  on  the  Labrador  coast;  (2)  Bonavista  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  Newfoundland;  (3)  Cape  North  or  other  point  on  the  island 
of  Cape  Breton. 

Another  voyage  was  made  from  Bristol  in  July,  1498,  which 
probably  coasted  the  shores  of  North  America  f  ram  Labrador  or  Cape 
Breton  as  far  as  Cape  Hatteras;  but  we  have  no  details  of  this  voyage. 

It  has  -been  proposed  as  a  fitting  national  memorial 
of  the  Diamond  Jubilee  to  raise  a  fund  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  organization  whose  purpose  shall  be  to  put 
within  the  reach  of  all  classes  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
the  benefits  of  skilful  medical  treatment  and  nursing. 

The  organization,  if  the  efforts  to  raise  the  requisite  funds  are 
successful — which  seems  doubtful  largely  owing  to  the  opposition  of 
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the  regular  medical  profession — will  be  known  as  the  "Victorian 
Order  of  Nurses."  Its  prime  moving  spirit  has  been  the  Countess  of 
Aberdeen,  whose  energy  and  devotion  were  aroused  in  the  matter  as 
the  result  of  a  resolution  laid  before  the  National  Council  of  Women 
of  Canada  last  year  by  the  Federated  Societies  of  Women  which  form 
the  local  council  of  Vancouver,  B.  C,  calling  attention  to  the  suffer 
ings  of  women  and  children  in  the  sparsely  settled  districts  of  Canada 
from  want  of  proper  medical  aid.  The  chief  purposes  of  the  pro- 
posed order  are  as  follows: 

1.  To  provide  skilled  nurses  in  sparsely  settled  and  outlyinjr  country  dis" 
tricts. 

2.  To  provide  skilled  nurses  to  attend  the  sick  poor  in  their  own  homes  in 
cities  where  no  organization  for  the  purpose  already  exists. 

3.  To  provide  skilled  nurses  to  attend  cases  in  cities  at  fixed  charges  for 
persons  of  small  incomes,  the  charges  being  paid  to  the  funds  of  the  order. 

4.  To  provide  small  lying-in  rooms  or  wards  in  cottage  hospitals  or  homes. 

5.  To  prepare  trained  nurses  thoroughly  qualified  to  carry  out  these  ob- 
jects, existing  training  schools  being  utilized  for  that  purpose,  the  intention 
being  not  to  supplant  but  to  supplement  the  good  work  already  being  done. 

At  the  recent  convocation  of  Queen's  University, 
Kingston,  Ont.,  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.  D.  was  con- 
ferred— it  is  said  for  the  first  time  on  tliis  continent — 
upon  a  woman,  the  recipient  being  the  Countess  of 
Aberdeen. 

A  decision  of  the  federal  supreme  court  rendered 
May  1 — Chief  Justice  Sir  H.  Strong  alone  dissenting — 
was  to  the  effect  that  a  British  subject  resident  in 
Canada,  who  secures  a  divorce  in  another  country  and 
remarries,  is  guilty  of  bigamy. 

At  the  royal  military  tournament  at  Islington,  Eng., 
early  in  June,  a  team  from  the  48th  Highlanders  of 
Toronto,  Ont.,  won  several  prizes  in  competition  witli 
the  best  picked  troops  of  the  empire.  As  a  team  they 
won  the  world's  championship  in  a  bayonet  contest;  and 
Private  Stewart  carried  off  the  first  prize  in  the  Empire 
bayonet  competition. 

THE  WEST  INDIES. 

Porto  Rico. — An  abortive  attempt  at  a  revolution 
was  made  by  a  small  band  of  malcontents,  March  24,  at 
the  town  of  Yauco  on  the  southern  coast  of  the  island ; 
but  the  rebels  dispersed  after  an  exchange  of  shots  with 
the  loyal  troops,  and  most  of  them  were  afterward 
arrested. 

CENTRAL   AMERICA. 

The  Greater  Republic. — About  June  15  Guatemala 
signed  a  treaty  approving  the  policy  of  the  confederation 
provided  for  by  the  treaty  of  Amapala  and  known  as  the 
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"Greater  Republic  of  Central  America"  (V"ol.  5,  p.  670; 
Vol.  6,  p.  909).  It  was  announced  on  June  24  that 
Costa  Rica  had  also  at  last  agreed  to  enter  the  confedera- 
tion— thus  completing  the  union  of  the  five  republics. 
Rafael  Iglesias,  now  president  of  Costa  Rica,  is  said  to  be 
the  choice  for  first  president  of  the  confederation ;  and 
plans  have  already  been  laid  for  the  adoption  of  a  uni- 
form currency  for  the  five  states. 

Guatemala. — It  was  announced  early  in  June  that 
President  Barrios  of  Guatemala  had  proclaimed  himself 
dictator.  Financial  difficulties  for  some  time  had  beset 
the  government,  and  the  political  situation  was  much 
complicated.  The  reasons  for  Barrios's  action  are  thus 
given  in  his  decree : 

"Some  of  the  deputies,  inspired  and  influenced  by  personal  ambi- 
tion, have  committed  irregularities  unprecedented  in  the  country's 
history,  and  have  attempted  to  break  the  ties  of  harmony  by  dictating 
unconstitutional  laws,  both  inexpedient  and  contradictory.  The 
majority  of  deputies  retired,  leaving  the  minority  persistent,  unpatri- 
otic, and  hostile.  On  the  first  of  May,  adjournment  day,  they  failed 
to  meet,  thus  dissolving  the  national  representation. 

"On  account  of  the  imprudence  and  impolitic  course  of  some  of 
the  representatives,  this  circumstance  has  placed  the  executive  in  the 
unavoidable  position  of  assuming  the  national  public  powers. " 

Honduras. — A  serious  revolution  broke  out  in  April 
owing  to  the  growing  discontent  of  the  conservatives 
with  the  liberal  administration  of  President  Policarpo 
Bonilla,  who  came  into  power  on  the  overthrow  of  Presi- 
dent Vasquez  early  in  1894  (Vol.  4,  p.  183),  On  the 
night  of  April  13  the  towns  of  Puerto  Cortez  and  Espe- 
ranza  were  captured  by  the  insurgents  commanded  by 
Enrique  de  Soto;  and  a  provisional  government  was 
proclaimed  at  Puerto  Cortez.  President  Bonilla  pro- 
claimed martial  law  throughout  the  country,  and  mob- 
ilized his  army.  Sharp  fighting  occurred  at  several 
points;  but  the  revolution  was  finally  suppressed  on  May 
10,  when  Puerto  Cortez  was  recaptured  from  the  rebels. 
The  insurgent  leaders  are  said  to  have  escaped  into 
Guatemala, 

Nicaragua. — On  May  9  President  Zelaya  signed  a  law 
abolishing  the  death  penalty  in  the  republic  after  July  1. 


Tol.  7—30. 
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SOUTH  AMERICAN  REPUBLICS. 

Argentina. —  An  American  syndicate  in  April  pur- 
chased a  gold  mine  in  Mendoza  for  1200,000.  A  com- 
mittee appointed  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  trade  re- 
ported in  May  that  the  annual  .export  of  cereals  had 
declined  $25,000,000,  and  of  wool  about  $5,000,000. 

Brazil. — Till  June  the  "fanatics"  (p.  186)  were  hold- 
ing their  own;  but  the  government  was  in  the  meantime 
making  preparations  to  deliver  a  death  blow  to  the  cause 
of  Antonio  Conseilheiro.  On  June  7  advices  from  Rio 
announced  the  fall  of  Canudos,  the  rebels'  stronghold; 
but  the  particulars  of  the  battle  are  exceedingly  meagre : 
even  at  the  end  of  June  little  more  was  known  than  the 
fact  of  the  defeat  of  the  rebels.  The  government  troops 
were  under  the  command  of  General  Oscar.  Conseilheiro 
was  strongly  entrenched,  and  for  a  while  seemed  sure  of 
victory.  But  wherever  it  was  possible,  the  Brazilian 
artillery  was  turned  on  the  fanatics ;  their  entrenchments 
were  destroyed,  and  their  host  fled  precipitately.  Their 
army  was  "almost  annihilated."  The  government's  loss 
was  300  in  killed  and  wounded 

Chile. — The  Balmacedist  party  in  April  formed  an 
alliance  with  the  conservatives  and  Errazuristas,  thus,  it 
was  believed,  insuring  the  stability  of  the  government. 
Nevertheless,  only  two  or  three  days  after  this  news  was 
published,  a  crisis  appeared  imminent  in  the  cabinet  of 
President  Errazuriz,  due  to  differences  between  him  and 
the  minister  of  justice.  Serious  results  were  appre- 
hended. The  "stability  of  the  government"  was  not  yet 
quite  assured,  and  the  populace  was  clamoring  for  war 
with  Argentina.  The  cabinet  of  President  Errazuriz 
resigned  June  22;  and  a  new  ministry  was  promptly 
formed,  whose  tenure  of  office,  however,  is  considered 
unstable  by  the  opposition  liberal  press. 

There  are  indications  of  an  approaching  close  alliance 
between  Chile  and  Brazil.  On  April  25  at  Santiago, 
Chile,  a  festa  was  celebrated  in  honor  of  Brazil.  From 
15,000  to  20,000  persons  took  part  in  the  parade.  The 
Brazilian  minister  was  greeted  with  enthusiastic 
plaudits  and  cheers.  Simultaneously  with  this  demon- 
stration, a  report  gained  currency  that  Chile  and  Brazil 
had  entered  into  an  alliance  to  guarantee  the  main- 
tenance of  peace  among  the  states  of  South  America. 

The  steady  decline   in  the   price  of  nitrate    in   the 
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European  markets  has  produced  a  feeling  of  uneasiness 
in  commercial  circles  throughout  the  republic. 

Ecuador. — A  conspiracy  to  assassinate  President 
Alfaro  was  discovered  at  Quito  in  the  beginning  of  April. 
Several  priests  were  believed  to  be  implicated.  The 
authorities  caused  the  arrest  of  the  alleged  ringleaders, 
Ignacio  Ventamilla,  Jose  Maria  Saenz,  and  Eafael 
Camano,  with  fifty  of  their  accomplices.  By  the  begin- 
ning of  May  the  conspiracy  had  assumed  the  proportions 
of  an  insurrection,  and  was  daily  gaining  in  strength. 
The  men  of  the  mountains  (mo/itaueros)  made  a  descent 
in  force  on  the  city  of  Rio  Bamba,  and  there  was  des- 
perate fighting  between  them  and  the  government  troops 
there.  The  rebels  were  repulsed  with  great  loss.  One 
priest  was  among  the  slain.  Meanwhile  the  monlanerot! 
were  rallying  everywhere  to  the  banner  of  revolt.  In  the 
provinces  of  Chimboruzo  and  Canar  many  towns  and  vil- 
lages were  sacked.  Priests  in  full  ecclesiastical  garb 
and  bearing  arms  were  fighting  in  the  rebel  ranks.  On 
May  8  it  was  announced  that  President  Alfaro  had 
ordered  the  expulsion  of  all  priests  from  the  country. 
Every  day  added  to  the  number  of  persons  many  of 
them  men  of  wealth  and  influence,  arrested  for  com- 
plicity in  plots  against  the  life  of  the  president,  his 
brother,  and  government  officials.  As  a  natural  result, 
"the  government  is  now  momentarily  expecting  a  rebel 
outbreak  in  the  province  of  Los  Eios"  and  elsewhere. 

Peru. — Representatives  of  Peru  and  Chile  respec- 
tively signed  early  in  April  a  protocol  arranging  terms  for 
settling  the  Chilean  war  claims  by  arbitration. 

An  arbitration  commission,  to  sit  at  Lima,  is  to  be  created,  con- 
sisting of  three  members,  one  appointed  by  the  government  of  Chile, 
one  by  that  of  Peru,  and  the  third  by  the  queen  regent  of  the 
Netherlands. 

On  April  9  coinage  of  silver  in  Peru  was  suspended ; 
and  a  decree  was  published  prohibiting  the  importation 
of  silver  coins  after  May  10,  except  through  the  port  of 
Callao;  and  such  imported  silver  must  be  delivered  at 
the  mint  to  be  melted  into  bars. 

Uruguay. — The  government  at  Montevideo  received 
information,  April  9,  that  three  towns  (not  named  in  the 
telegraphic  advices)  had  been  taken  by  the  rebels.  The 
rebel  force  which  at  the  end  of  March  was  reported  as 
preparing  to  give  battle  to  Oeneral  Munez  (p.  188), 
overtook  him  a  few  days  after  and  defeated  him,  captur- 
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ing  the  arms  and  ammunition  of  the  federal  force.  The 
regular  army  of  the  republic  was  opposed  to  mobilization 
of  the  full  strength  of  the  national  guard.  On  April  11, 
unofficial  advices  from  Montevideo  reported  a  serious 
engagement  between  government  troops  and  insurgents 
near  Minas.  The  federals,  commanded  by  Colonel 
Casalla,  were  defeated.  The  insurgents  had  captured 
the  town  of  Sarandi  del  Yi.  On  April  22  an  unsuccess- 
ful attempt  was  made  by  a  student  named  Rabocca  to 
assassinate  President  Borda.  The  shot  fired,  however, 
missed  its  mark.  The  scene  of  the  attempt  was  the 
gateway  of  the  official  residence  in  Montevideo. 

The  insurgents  suffered  a  reverse  a  few  days  later  at 
the  town  of  Armigas,  where  a  rebel  force  was  attacked 
by  government  troops  and  forced  to  retreat  over  the 
border  into  Brazilian  territory.  In  crossing  the  Yagua- 
ron  river,  many  of  them  were  drowned.  But  the  fortune 
of  war  again  favored  the  insurgents  on  May  3,  when  a 
body  of  troops  under  General  Escobar  was  defeated  by  the 
rebels.  Another  fight,  reported  the  same  day,  resulted 
in  "a  decisive  victory"  for  the  insurgents,  led  by  Lamas. 

To  cover  war  expenses  the  government  decided  to 
issue  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $4,000,000. 

The  wheel  of  fortune  turns;  and  the  government 
troops,  after  six  hours'  fighting,  gain  a  victory  over  the 
insurgents  in  the  north,  commanded  by  Lamas  and 
Saraiva:  the  official  bulletin  states  that  "the  insurgents 
were  completely  routed"  and  that  *'the  revolution  is  at 
an  end."  And  President  Borda  seemed  to  be  of  that 
mind;  for  straightway  he  commences  a  new  war, 
a  foreign  war.  On  June  9  the  Uruguayan  gunboat 
Suarez  landed  troops  on  the  Argentina  coast ;  then  her 
guns  sunk  a  vessel  flying  the  Argentina  flag.  Steps  were 
forthwith  taken  by  Argentina  to  avenge  the  insult  and 
outrage  by  declaring  war.  And  the  dead  revolution 
comes  to  life  again.  While  the  Suarez  was  on  her  mis- 
sion, the  resuscitated  rebels  were  "concentrating  their 
forces,"  and  a  decisive  battle  with  government  troops 
was  imminent.  A  battle  more  or  less  decisive  did  take 
place  shortly  after,  in  which  the  government  troops 
under  General  Villar  were  said  to  be  "completely  routed." 

Time  alone  can  throw  for  us  full  light  upon  the  com- 
plicated situation. 

The  London  Times  takes  occasion  of  the  insurrection 
to  make  a  study  of  Uruguay's  financial  situation. 
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The  republic,  with  a  population  of  800,000,  has  a  public  debt  of 
$125,000,000,  of  more  than  $150  per  capita.  Not  all  of  the  money- 
represented  by  the  debt  has  come  out  of  Englishmen's  pockets,  but 
at  any  rate  Englishmen  "have  subscribed  enough  to  give  them  a 
certain  interest "  in  the  revolution.  Among  the  features  of  the  war 
which  must  be  of  special  interest  to  Uraguay's  British  creditors,  the 
Times  cites  these:  complete  control  by  the  insurgents  of  the  whole 
eastern  portion  of  the  country;  the  conduct  of  the  war  on  the  govern- 
ment side  by  a  wiseacre  president,  a  universal  genius  who  "controls 
the  movements  of  the  troops  by  telephone  from  his  residence  in 
Montevidio;"  absolute  one-man  power  controlling  every  department  of 
the  civil  administration.  According  to  the  Times,  "The  main  obstacle 
to  advance  is  political  and  administrative  corruption,  which  the 
present  president  has  carried  to  lengths  rather  unusual  even  in  South 
American  republics.  Retributive  justice  calls  for  his  overthrow,  yet 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  his  disappearance  would  bring  about  any 
marked  improvement." 
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Parliamentary  Proceedings. — The  Education  bill 
which  had  been  passed  by  the  commons  in  February 
(p.  190),  was  passed  by  the  lords  in  the  early  days  of 
April.  Under  the  decision  of  the  chancellor  that,  as  a 
money  bill,  it  could  not  be  amended  in  the  upper  house, 
it  went  through  without  change.  It  allots  £660,000  to 
relief  of  voluntary  (denominational)  schools,  being  at 
the  rate  of  five  shillings  per  child.  A  second  education 
bill,  which  passed  a  third  reading  in  the  commons  early 
in  April  with  every  prospect  of  becoming  a  law,  provides 
for  board  (undenominational)  schools  in  poor  districts, 
allotting  £110,000,  equal  to  a  grant  of  one  shilling  per 
child.  This  bill  is  a  conciliatory  and  partial  recognition 
of  the  rights  of  those  who  do  not  wish  their  children 
taught  in  Anglican,  Roman  Catholic,  or  Wesleyan 
schools. 

The  Employers'  liability  bill,  introduced  on  May  3  by 
the  home  secretary,  but  ascribed  mainly  to  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain, is  a  startling  measure  for  a  conservative  govern- 
ment. A  similar  but  a  more  conservative  bill  proposed 
by  the  last  liberal  administration  met  strong  opposition, 
and  failed. 

The  present  bill  provides  compensation  for  workmen  injured — 
whether  by  their  own  fault  or  not — in  manufacturing  and  other  in- 
dustries in   which    steam-power    is   used — excluding     agricultural 
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laborers,  domestic  servants,  seamen,  etc.  In  case  of  disablement, 
the  workman  is  to  receive,  after  the  first  tv^^o  weeks,  half -pay  not  to 
exceed  $5  per  week.  In  case  of  death  from  injury,  his  heirs  are  to 
receive  at  least  $750  or  three  years'  wages  if  the  wages  be  the  larger 
sura,  but  not  in  any  case  more  than  $1,500.  "Contracting  out,"  or 
agreeing  not  to  claim  compensation,  is  allowed,  but  only  to  members 
of  a  voluntary  society  whose  benefits  are  not  less  than  the  bill  pro- 
vides. 

This  simple  and  definite  measure  is  a  great  concession 

to  the  Avorhl  of  Avork- 
men,  and  is  hailed  by 
the  trades-unions.  It 
has  been  pointed  out 
that  though  its  appli- 
cation as  yet  is  limit- 
ed 1  n  range  i  t  ac- 
knowledges a  univer- 
sal principle  which 
must  gradually  take 
broadening  applica- 
tion. The  principle 
is  that  compensation 
for  injuries  of  work- 
men by  their  fault  or 
otherwise,  is  a  trade 
charge  bearing  di- 
rectly on  p  r  o  fi  t  s . 
Such  a  principle 
verges  on  an  extreme 
democracy. 

On  April  29  the 
chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  presented 
the  budget  in  the 
house  of  commons. 

It  shows  great  prosperity  during  the  year  past — aggrejrate  reve- 
nue £112,198,547,  an  increase  over  the  year  previous  of  £2,858,601. 
Deducting  the  sums  remitted  for  local  taxation,  the  aggregate  account 
becomes  £103,949,885,  an  increase  of  £1,976,056.  The  realized  sur- 
plus over  expenditure  is  stated  to  have  been  £8,470,000;  which  has 
been  applied,  not  to  lowering  the  tax-rate  nor  to  reduction  of  the 
debt,  but  mostly  to  expenditure  for  military  and  naval  purposes, 
while  £306,000  is  for  introduction  of  postal  reforms.  The  three  main 
sources  of  the  total  revenue  are.  1.  The  drink  tax,  partly  on  imports, 
yielding  more  than  one  third  of  the  revenue;  2.  the  income  tax, 
yielding  more  than  one-seventh;  3.  the  various  death  duties,  yield- 
ing one  eighth.  The  revenue  from  these  sources  and  from  stamps  en- 
ables England  to  dispense  with  a  general  tariff  on  imports;  though 
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the  budget  discloses  tlie  fact  that  even  under  a  policy  known  as  free- 
trade  the  customs  revenue  of  various  kinds  amounted  to  £21,462,571. 
The  great  prosperity  shown  is  not  distributed  through  the  empire: 
many  of  the  dependencies  are  financially  languishing. 

Irish  affairs  are  again  exciting  attention  in  parliament. 
On  May  28  John  Redmond,  the  Parnellite  leader,  and 
three  other  Irish  members  who  with  him  persisted  in 
rudely  interrupting  the  business  in  hand  by  discussing 
the  Irish  grievance  of  over-taxation,  were  suspended 
temporarily  from  service  in  the  ?iouse  and  ordered  to  be 
removed  by  the  sergeant-at-arms.  The  conservatives  assert 
that  the  whole  affair  was  merely  a  theatrical  emphasis  of 
the  Irish  refusal  to  join  in  the  queen's  Diamond  Jubilee 
celebration. 

An  announcement  of  very  great  importance  as  to  the 
government's  policy  in  Irish  affairs  was  made  in  the 
commons,  May  21,  by  A.  J.  Balfour,  conservative- 
unionist  leader.  He  promised  for  the  next  year's  ses- 
sion two  measures  of  Irish  relief:  a  large  permanent 
subvention  from  the  iniperial  treasury  relieving  the  land- 
lords of  half  (and  in  some  cases  all)  the  poor  rates,  and 
the  tenants  of  half  the  county  tax ;  also  a  new  scheme  of 
local  government  on  a  popular  elective  basis  substan- 
tially as  in  Great  Britain.  The  details  of  this  policy  re- 
main to  be  carefully  devised. 

This  sudden  stroke  is  said  to  be  considered  by  a  great 
proportion  of  both  sides,  even  by  some  extreme  Irish 
nationalists,  as  showing  practical  statesmanship  of  high 
order,  as  it  proposes  to  deal  with  two  separate  difficulties 
in  such  a  way  as  to  cause  each  to  help  in  solving  the 
other.  It  appeals  to  all  classes  of  taxpayers  in  Ireland ; 
and  it  enables  the  government  quietly  to  rid  the  island 
of  an  antiquated  system  of  government  and  safely  to 
apply  English  local  methods  under  cover  of  financial 
relief.  It  is  of  course  ascribed,  truly  or  mistakenly,  to 
Mr.  Chamberlain;  it  certainly  accords  with  his  scheme 
for  provincial  councils.  The  relief  to  the  landlords  will 
amount  to  about  $1,250,000  annually;  to  the  tenants, 
about  $2,000,000. 

A  convention  of  IGO  prominent  Parnellites,  called  by 
John  Redmond,  Parnellite  leader,  met  privately  in 
Dublin,  April  20.  It  took  action  for  a  reorganization 
of  the  party,  and  provided  for  the  formation  of  an  Inde- 
pendent Irish  League  in  which  agricultural  interests  are 
not  to  have  dominance. 
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The  object  is  "civil  and  religious  liberty  and  non-interference  of 
priests  with  politics."  It  is  to  keep  an  "absolute  independence  of 
any  English  party — reverting  to  the  old  demand  for  a  co-ordinate 
parliament,  the  principle  of  federalism,  and  Mr.  Gladstone's  home 
rule  proposals,"  with  manhood  suffrage. 

The  government  has  unquestionably  gained  much 
popular  strength  during  the  session,  in  part  by  its  very 
skilful  management,  and  in  part  in  the  last  few  weeks  by 
the  total  collapse  of  the  Greek  cause,  which  has  tended 
to  justify  the  conservative  position  and,  at  least  in  the 
common  mind,  to  show  the  proposals  of  interference 
from  the  liberals  a  mistake,  whose  dead  weight  they  are 
now  carrying.  Of  course  the  final  account  of  mistakes 
is  to  be  settled  hereafter.  The  opposition — which  in  the 
election  in  the  east  of  Hampshire  on  June  9  reduced  the 
conservative  majority  from  904  to  420 — has  of  late  made 
little  show  in  parliament. 

The  ^^Imperial  Idea." — The  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
president  of  the  British  Empire  League,  delivered  at 
Liverpool,  June  12,  a  logical  and  closely  reasoned  speech 
important  as  indicating  his  advance  in  the  imperial  idea 
from  his  position  of  half  a  year  ago,  more  nearly  to  the 
position  of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  who  a  year  ago  confessed, 
with  Lord  Salisbury,  his  willingness  to  sacrifice  Cobden- 
ism  if  a  working  basis  could  not  otherwise  be  obtained 
for  an  imperial  Zollverein  which  would  open  the  way  for 
an  imperial  federation.  The  duke,  half  a  year  ago, 
thought  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  gone  too  far:  he  himself 
tarried  at  the  point  of  the  colonial  unification  for  defense. 
Now — after  highly  complimenting  Cobden  and  the  Man- 
chester school  of  free  trade  for  their  good  motives  and 
their  intellectual  eminence  in  advocating  a  beautiful 
sentiment — the  duke  declares  that  their  theory  and  sure 
expectation  of  a  world-wide  free  trade  have  not  been 
justified  in  the  experience  of  fifty  years: 

"We  had  since  learned  by  painful  experience  that  neither  old 
nor  new  markets  were  being  thrown  open  to  us  by  free  trade  alone." 
(Germany  and  France,  he  says,  instead  of  opening  to  us  their  markets, 
are  now  competing  with  us  "for  the  purpose  of  excluding  our  own 
trade."  "The  world  has  not  become  the  commercial  paradise  which 
was  predicted  in  the  early  days  of  free-trade  opinion."  Therefore  it  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  various  sections  of  the  empire 
should  be  bound  together  in  commercial  union  and  imperial  federa- 
tion. 

It  is  now  evident  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  no  longer 
far  in  advance  of  the  national  thought  in  his  favor  for 
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an  imperial  fiscal  federation.  Canada  is  urging,  through 
its  premier,  Sir  Wilfred  Laurier  (p.  489)  and  the  British 
commercial  classes  are  waking  to  enthusiasm  for,  the 
creation  of  closer  bonds  of  mutual  commercial  interests 
between  the  different  members  of  the  empire.  The  ques- 
tion of  a  Zollverein  or  other  form  of  fiscal  federation  and 
the  question  of  political  federation  both  are,  however^ 
seen  to  be  compassed  about  with  gigantic  constitutional, 
and  international  difficulties.  Expectations  of  an  early 
settlement  of  these  new  questions  are  utterly  vain. 

University  Degrees  for  Women. — The  question  of 
conferring  on  women  equally  with  men  degrees  in  the 
two  ancient  English  universities  has  shown  itself  beset 
with  difficulties.  The  discussion  has  become  an  acute 
and  embittered  controversy.  It  is  now  evident  that  the 
two  institutions  cannot  be  expected  to  adopt  diverse 
lines  on  this  and  like  important  questions  of  policy. 

A  year  ago  tlie  decision  at  Oxford  was  against  the  women  (Vol. 
6,  p.  185);  and  tbis  year  tlie  partial  preliminary  success  of  the 
women's  cause  at  Cambridge  (p.  194)  lias  been  followed  by  a  defeat 
so  complete  that  the  struggle  can  hardly  for  several  years  be  renewed 
with  much  hope.  On  May  21,  the  moderate  concession  proposed  by 
the  majority  of  the  syndicate  of  resident  graduates  was  negatived  by 
a  vote  of  1,713  to  662.  At  a  crowded  meeting  of  the  undergraduates 
of  the  seventeen  colleges,  the  proposals  of  the  syndicate  had  been 
denounced  by  a  vote  of  1,088  to  138.  During  and  after  the  vote  in  the 
university  senate,  the  students  thronged  the  streets  with  boisterous 
mobs,  howling  insults  at  the  advocates  of  the  change  and  parading 
caricatures  of  women  lecturers.  Their  chief  fear  seemed  to  be  lest 
Cambridge  should  drop  in  repute  both  for  athletics  and  for  studies 
below  the  grade  of  her  great  rival,  Oxford. 

With  this  rather  disreputable  boyishness  the  decision  showed  also 
the  respectable  English  conservatism.  The  tone  of  American  com- 
ment shows  a  perception  that  abstract  justice  demands  for  women 
equal  privilege  with  men  in  the  field  of  study;  but  it  also  tends  to 
acknowledge  that  difficulties — financial  and  otherwise — which  we  can 
scarcely  appreciate  must  beset  the  path  of  such  a  change  in  institu- 
tions whose  foundations  are  so  deep  and  venerable.  Meanwhile, 
women  seeking  degrees  will  have  to  betake  themselves  to  some  of  the 
modern  English  universities. 

The  Blackwall  Tunnel.  —  This  new  tunnel  under 
the  Thames,  begun  in  1892,  was  opened  by  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  May  22,  with  due  ceremonial  and  a  notable  civic 
and  military  procession. 

It  is  the  work  of  the  London  county  council,  and  is  the  only  free 
crossing  of  the  river  between  the  Tower  bridge  and  Woolwich  ferry, 
a  distance  of  nearly  nine  miles,  on  whose  area  stretching  back  from 
the  river  the  population  is  about  1,700,000.  Brunei's  tunnel 
(1825-41)  is  now  used  by  the  East  London  railway,    and  the   Tower 
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subway  (1869-70)  is  only  for  foot-passengers.  The  new  tunnel  ranks 
among  great  engineering  works,  being  the  largest  sub-aqueous  tun- 
nel in  the  world.  To  drive  a  tunnel  of  its  width  and  height  through 
a  soil  heavily  laden  with  water  for  a  large  portion  of  the  distance, 
was  pronounced  by  many  engineers  impossible.  The  contract  cost 
of  this  great  work  was  about  $4,350,000.  The  total  length  is  6,200 
feet,  of  which  2,408  feet  are  in  the  incline  on  the  Kent  side,  with  a 
gradient  of  1  in  36,  and  2,579  feet  are  in  the  incline  on  the  Middle- 
sex side,  with  gradient  1  in  34,  while  1,220  feet  are  in  the  tunnel 
proper  under  the  river.  The  internal  diameter  is  27  feet,  width  of 
roadway  16  feet,  footways  on  each  side  3  feet.  The  inclines  are  in 
large  part  constructed  as  great  trenches  arched  overhead  with  brick- 
work, four  shafts  being  used  as  stairways.  More  than  half  the  tun- 
nel is  lined  with  cast-iron  plates. 

Prohibition  Convention.  —  A  national  convention 
of  British  temperance  reformers  was  in  session  at  New- 
castle-on-Tyne  in  the  early  days  of  April.  From  every 
section  of  the  United  Kingdom  1,100  delegates  were 
present.  The  north  of  Eiighmd  is  the  stronghold  of 
thorough-going  principle  and  active  effort  in  this  reform ; 
and  this  national  convention  gave  new  prominence  to  the 
term  Prohibition  and  to  the  social  and  legal  effort  against 
the  liquor  traffic  which  that  word  indicates. 

The  president  was  Sir  Wilfrid  Dawson,  Bart.,  M.  P.  A  dozen 
other  members  of  parliament — among  them,  John  Burns,  labor 
leader — were  among  the  speakers.  Papers  were  presented  also  by 
several  Anglican  clergymen  of  high  position.  Many  ministers  from 
various  other  denominations  were  also  present. 

Though  various  phases  of  opinion  found  utterance  in  the  free 
discussions  and  conferences,  the  voice  of  the  convention  was  over- 
whelmingly for  a  forward  movement  to  compel  by  public  sentiment, 
and  by  presentation  of  facts,  the  effective  legal  restraint  and  ulti- 
mate overthrow  of  the  liquor  traffic. 

The  University  Boat  Race.  —  The  fifty-fourth  an- 
nual boat-race  between  Oxford  and  Cambridge  was 
rowed  April  3,  on  the  usual  course,  four  and  one-quarter 
miles,  from  Putney  to  Mortlake.  Oxford  won  by  barely 
two  lengths  in  19  min.  12  sec. — the  second  best  time  in 
any  race  ever  rowed  on  this  course.  The  best  time  was 
made  in  1893,  when  Oxford  won  by  a  little  more  than 
one  length  in  18  min.  47  sec.  Of  the  54  races,  31  have 
now  been  won  by  Oxford. 

The  Derby.  —  Unfavorable  weather  prevented  the 
expected  crowd  at  Epsom  Downs  on  June  1 ;  moreover 
the  race  was  generally  regarded  as  a  certainty  for  Galtee 
More,  the  horse  which  actually  won.  Still  the  occasion 
was  brilliant  with  the  presence  of  the  Prince'and  Prin- 
cess of  Wales  and  their  two  daughters,  also  the  king  of 
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Belgium,  Prince  Charles  of  Denmark,  and  several   dukes 
and  duchesses. 

The  Derby  is  a  race  for  three -year  old  horses — colts  to  carry  126 
pounds,  fillies  131  pounds — over  a  course  of  about  a  mile  and  a-half. 
The  winner  was  Galtee  More,  J.  Gubbin's  brown  colt,  by  Kendal,  out 
of  Morganette:  the  time  was  2  minutes  44  seconds.  Lord  Rosebery's 
Velasquez  was  second;    the  Prince  of  Wales's  Oakdene  was  fourth. 

Municipal  Improvement  of  Dwellings. — On  June 
11  was  the  31st  anniversary  of  the  passing  by  parliament 
of  the  Glasgow  Improvement  Trust  act.  In  virtue  of 
this  act  the  city,  whose  popuhition  is  700,000,  condemned 
the  wretched  tenements,  and  erected  sanitary  buildings 
containing  more  than  1,000  apartments  of  one  to  five 
rooms  at  a  monthly  rental  of  $3  to  $17  an  apartment. 
The  city  water  and  gas  rates  are  merely  nominal.  The 
rentals  give  the  city  an  income  which  pays  the  interest 
on  the  investment,  the  expense  of  maintenance,  with  all 
incidental  expenses,  and  is  gradually  accumulating  a 
sinking  fund  in  payment  of  the  whole  original  cost — 
facts  which  probably  gave  rise  to  the  report  that  Glas- 
gow had  abolished  taxation,  as  it  raised  its  entire  reve- 
nue from  its  public  works  and  institutions. 

Such  success  led  the  city  to  organize  a  system  of  relief 
and  benefit  for  widows  and  widowers  who  support  them- 
selves by  going  out  to  daily  labor  yet  have  no  one  in 
whose  care  they  can  leave  their  children.  The  city  built 
a  great  house  with  175  bed- rooms,  and  with  kitchens, 
bathrooms,  nurseries,  and  playrooms  for  children,  and 
hired  nurses  to  look  after  the  little  ones  through  the  day. 
The  rentals,  thus  including  light,  heat,  and  care  of  the 
children,  are  very  low:  for  mother  and  child  79  cents  a 
week;  mother  and  two  children  95  1-2  cents;  father 
with  two  children  $1.21  a  week.  Moreover,  board  is 
provided  for  adults  at  five  cents  for  breakfast,  eight 
cents  for  dinner,  six  cents  for  supper.  Thus,  a  widow 
with  three  children  can  live  comfortably  for  $3.38  a 
week.  Many  years  ago  the  city  established  public  laun- 
dries, where  for  four  cents  an  hour  a  woman  may  have 
use  of  hot  and  cold  water  tubs  and  may  have  the  washed 
clothes  machine-dried  and  mangled. 

This  beneficent  use  of  government  is  now  being  ex- 
tended: the  city  is  to  be  given  j)ower  from  parliament  to 
expropriate  property  in  order  to  provide  all  the  working 
people  with  sanitary  dwellings.  It  is  not  theoretic 
socialism   that   is   being    advocated,    but    municipalism 
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versus  pauperism  that  is  being  practiced,  probably  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  line  between  government  of  any 
kind  and  socialism  is  both  faint  and  variable. 

Miscellaneous. — The  Royal  Albert  hall  in  London 
was  the  scene  of  a  magnificent  function  by  the  Free- 
masons of  England,  June  14,  commemorative  of  the 
queen's  Diamond  Jubilee.  Ten  thousand  masons  joined 
to  receive  the  Prince  of  AVales,  who  entered  as  grand- 
master of  England,  accompanied  by  the  Duke  of  Con- 
naught  and  by  a  brilliant  procession  of  officers  moving  to 
the  sound   of  majestic   music,  and  ascended  his  throne. 

The  prince  made  an  address  in  which  he  announced 
that  the  admission  fees  to  the  ceremony  amounted  to 
$35,000— half  for  the  Prince  of  Wales's  hospital  fund, 
and  half  for  the  Masonic  charities. 

On  April  25,  at  Sandringham,  a  daughter  was  born  to 
the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  York. 

The  Hon.  Thomas  F.  Bayard,  former  United  States 
ambassador,  was  the  guest  of  honor  at  a  farewell  recep- 
tion given  on  May  7,  by  the  American  Society  in  Lon- 
don. Of  the  270  guests  many  were  persons  distinguished 
in  English  official  or  social  life.  Mr.  Bayard  made  one 
of  the  graceful  and  genial  addresses  for  which  he  has 
such  singular  facility ;  and  Ambassador  Hay  in  a  felicitous 
address  expressed  his  cordial  admiration  for  his  predeces- 
sor, of  whom  he  spoke  as  his  political  opponent  but  per- 
sonal friend,  of  whose  success  in  winning  the  regard  of 
all  England  his  countrymen  were  proud. 

Oscar  Wilde,  sentenced  on  May  25,  1895,  to  two  years 
at  hard  labor  for  immoral  practices,  was  released  from 
prison  on  May  19.  He  appeared  in  robust  health.  He 
went  immediately  to  Paris,  but  expressed  a  purpose  to 
return  to  London  and  re-enter  on  literary  work,  writing 
over  his  own  signature. 

LABOR  INTERESTS. 

Miners'  International  Congress.  —  On  June  7  a 
congress  of  British,  French,  German,  and  Belgian  dele- 
gates, representing  altogether  about  1,184,000  miners, 
met  in  St.  Martin's  town-hall,  London,  England. 

A  resolution  in  favor  of  an  eiglit-bour  day,  for  surface  workers 
as  well  as  pitmen,  was  adopted  by  an  overwhelming  vote,  its  oppon- 
ents being  the  representatives  of  about  120,000  miners  in  North- 
umberland and  Durham,  Eng.,  most  of  whom  now  work  less  than 
eight  hours  a  day.     Resolutions  were  also  passed  proposing  to  make 
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employers  responsible  for  all  accidents  in  mines,  and  condemning  the 
contracting-out  principle. 

At  the  end  of  June  a  strike  involving  about  12,000 
miners  was  in  progress  in  the  Borinage  district,  province 
of  Hainaut,  Belgium. 

GERMANY. 

Freedom  of  Speech. — Much  excitement  was  caused 
throughout  Germany  by  the  introduction  in  the  Prus- 
sian diet,  by  the  imperial  chancellor.  Prince  von  Hoheii- 
lohe,  on  May  17,  of  a  bill  to  amend  the  law  of  associa- 
tion. Though  intended  to  apply  to  Prussia  alone,  some 
alarm  was  felt  lest,  if  it  were  adopted  there,  the  govern- 
ment should  press  for  uniformity  in  the  other  states  of 
the  empire. 

The  bill  embodied  stringent  limitations  of  the  rights  of  public 
meeting  and  of  political  association,  by  placing  all  such  gatherings 
exclusively  under  police  control.  It  made  the  police  the  sole  and 
arbitrary  judges  of  the  propriety  of  all  political  utterances  and 
gatherings,  and  gave  them  absolute  power  summarily  to  disperse  all 
meetings  of  which  they  disapproved.  If  a  police  officer  heard  in  a 
public  meeting  a  sentiment  expressed  which  did  not  coincide  with  his 
political  views,  or  if  he  saw  in  the  audience  a  youth  whom  he  judged 
to  be  a  minor,  he  was  empowered  forthwith  to  disperse  the  gathering. 
Refusal  to  quit  at  once  any  condemned  meeting  could  be  punished 
by  a  fine  of  from  30  to  300  marks  or  imprisonment  for  from  two 
weeks  to  six  months.  When  a  society  was  declared  to  be  dissolved, 
similar  penalties  awaited  all  who  continued  its  management,  or 
paid  subscriptions,  or  lent  their  premises  for  the  purpose  of  the 
society. 

The  reactionary  character  of  the  bill  produced  great 
indignation  in  all  save  conservative  circles,  and  the  meas- 
ure was  vehemently  denouced  by  the  national  liberals  as 
well  as  by  the  radical  journals.  Numerous  mass  meet- 
ings were  held  to  protest  against  it,  even  in  Berlin.  The 
Reichstag  took  the  matter  up,  and  on  May  18  passed  by 
207  to  58  votes  an  emergency  bill,  declaring  that  associa- 
tions of  every  kind  might  enter  into  union  with  ono 
another,  and  repealing  all  provisions  to  the  contrary  in 
the  laws  of  the  different  German  states.     This  decision  i|, 

practically  amounted  to  a  vote  of  censure  on  the  gov- 
ernment for  the  obnoxious  bill  introduced. 

The  result  of  the  agitation  was  a  material  modifica- 
tion of  the  bill  in  committee.  The  clauses  giving  power 
to  the  police  to  dissolve  meetings  and  associations  were 
stricken  out,  but  those  forbidding  the  participation  of 
minors  in  such  gatherings  were  retained. 
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The  Von  Tausch  Trial. — Reniarkable  revelations  as 
to  corruption  in  high  circles  resulted  from  the  trial  in 
Berlin  of  Herr  von  Tausch,  formerly  chief  of  the  Ger- 
man secret  political  police,  who  was  arrested  on  charges 
of  perjury,  treason,  and  forgery,  early  in  December, 
1896,  after  the  close  of  the  sensational  libel  trial  which 
ended  in  the  imprisonment  of  the  journalists,  Baron  von 
Liitzow  and  Herr  Leckert  (Vol.  0,  p.  929).  The  Von 
Tausch  trial  lasted  from  May  24  to  June  4. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Von  Tausch  was  arrested  owing  to 
the  confession  of  an  accomplice,  who  testified  that  the  chief  of  the 
secret  police  had  systematically  caused  to  be  published  false  informa- 
tion and  slanderous  attacks  upon  various  cabinet  ministers.  For  a 
long  time  it  was  apparent  to  everybody  that  some  sinister  influence 
was  at  work  besmirching  the  reputations  of  the  ablest  men  in  Ger- 
man public  life;  and  the  charges  and  insinuations  were  so  bold  and 
frequently  reasserted  that  even  the  most  powerful  individuals  found 
themselves  seriously  handicapped  by  this  secret  undercurrent.  Baron 
Marschall  von  Bieberstein,  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  suffered  in  the 
way  indicated.  When,  therefore,  the  results  of  the  trial  of  Von 
Liitzow,  the  tool  and  accomplice  of  Von  Tausch,  pointed  to  that  in- 
dividual as  the  probable  author  of  all  the  sensational  intrigues  which 
had  kept  German  public  officials  in  a  turmoil  for  a  long  time  past, 
the  foreign  minister  at  once  came  forward  as  the  relentless  prosecutor 
of  the  chief  of  the  secret  political  police.  Not  only  were  efforts 
made  to  fasten  upon  Von  Tausch  the  authorship  of  all  the  intrigues 
against  public  men,  but  some  people  declared  their  belief  that  he  was 
likewise  the  author  of  the  famous  Von  Kotze  letters  which  created 
such  a  scandal  a  few  years  ago  (Vol.  4,  pp.  417,  661;  Vol.  5,  p.  437) 
and  led  to  duels  (Vol,  6,  p.  430). 

The  chief  witness  against  Von  Tausch  was  the  con- 
vict. Von  Liitzow.  The  testimony  was  not  of  a  kind  to 
convict,  and  V^on  Tausch  was  acquitted.  The  testimony, 
liowever,  was  very  damaging:  it  showed  that  the  whole 
secret  police  system  was  rotten,  and  that  disreputable 
agents  were  hired  by  the  police  to  manufacture  evidence. 
And  there  is  a  strong  suspicion  that  much  information 
regarding  the  intrigues  of  high  officials  to  discredit  a 
number  ot  former  and  present  ministers  failed  to  be 
elicited.  The  result  of  the  trial  is  considered  a  serious 
blow  to  the  foreign  minister.  Von  Bieberstein. 

Von  Liitzow,  who  was  also  tried  with  Von  Tausch, 
was  convicted  on  a  charge  of  forgery,  and  sentenced  to 
two  months'  additional  imprisonment. 

Miscellaneous. — On  April  24  Dr.  Carl  Peters,  the 
African  explorer,  was  sentenced  by  the  disciplinary 
court  for  German  protectorates  to  dismissal  from  the 
imperial   service   and    to    pay    costs   of   trial.     He   was 
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charged   with  various  acts  of  cruelty  to  natives  in  his 
district  and  with  making  false  reports  (Vol.  6,  p.  190). 

The  largest  steamship  afloat  to-day  is  the  twin-screw 
steamer,  Kaiser  Wilhelm  der  Grosse^  of  the  North  German 
Lloyd  Line,  launched  May  5  at  the  yards  of  the  Vulcan 
Shipbuilding  Company  in  Stettin. 

She  measures  648  feet  over  all,  as  compared  witli  648  feet  for  the 
Campania  and  Lucania,  and  691  feet  for  the  Oreat  Eastern.  The 
Oceanic  of  the  White  Star  line,  now  building  (p.  168),  will  be  704  feet 
long  and  72  feet  broad,  11  feet  narrower  than  the  Oreat  Eastern. 
The  Kaiser  Wilhelm  der  Orosse  will  be  66  feet  wide,  43  feet  deep, 
and  will  have  a  tonnage  of  14,000,  with  a  displacement  of  20,000 
tons;  engines,  30,000  horse-power.  She  will  be  the  first  liner  with 
four  smoke-stacks  to  enter  the  port  of  New  York. 

On  May  18,  Prince  Francis  Joseph  of  Battenberg, 
younger  brother  of  Prince  Louis  of  Battenberg,  was 
married  to  Princess  Anna  of  Montenegro,  younger  sister 
of  Helene,  crown  princess  of  Italy.  He  is  36  years  old 
and  a  colonel  of  Bulgarian  cavalry. 

On  May  31  Princess  Maria  of  Bavaria,  daughter  of 
the  Archduchess  Maria  Theresa  of  Austria,  a  descendant 
of  Henrietta  Stuart,  sister  of  Charles  II.,  and  a  claimant 
to  the  throne  of  England,  was  married  to  Prince  Ferdi- 
nand of  Bourbon,  Duke  of  Calabria,  eldest  son  of  the 
Comte  de  Caserta  and  titular  King  of  Naples  since  the 
death  of  Francis  11.  The  princess  is  second  daughter  of 
Prince  Louis,  virtual  heir  to  the  Bavarian  throne. 

On  May  26  the  Reichstag,  which  had  rejected  the 
naval  budget  submitted  last  March  (p.  200),  adopted  a 
credit  of  30,000,000  marks  for  rearming  the  German 
artillery  with  improved  field  pieces  (1  mark^22.8  cents). 

FRANCE. 

What  is  supposed  to  have  been  an  attempt  to  assas- 
sinate President  Faure  was  made  on  June  13,  but 
fortunately  without  serious  injury  to  anyone.  While  the 
president  was  driving  to  the  Grand  Prix  races  at  Long- 
champs,  a  small  bomb  was  exploded  in  a  thicket  by  the 
roadside.  A  crowd  promptly  searched  through  the  trees, 
and  a  detective  in  plain  clothes  was  set  upon  by  mistake, 
receiving  a  rather  severe  handling. 

The  debris  of  a  lead  tube  was  found,  and  scattered 
about  were  morsels  of  the  Autorite  newspaper,  which  had 
been  used  as  waddmg  for  the  powder.  Near  by  were  a 
knife  and  a  pistol,  and  on  the  knife  handle   the   words 
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Alsace-Lorraine,  Cologne.  Another  tube  was  found  near 
the  spot  where  the  first  exploded ;  but  whether  the 
explosion  was  a  practical  joke  or  the  work  of  a  harmless 
lunatic,  is  uncertain.  On  June  15  the  pedestal  of  the 
Strassburg  statue  in  the  Place  cle  la  Concorde  was  injured 
by  a  bomb  explosion. 

On  April  1  M.  Ilanotaux,  foreign  minister,  and  the 
Comte  de  Mun,  clerical  deputy,  were  elected  members 
of  the  French  Academy  in  succession  respectively  to  the 
late  M.  Challemel-Lacour,  president  of  the  senate,  and 
M.  Jules  Simon. 

On  June  9  a  duel  with  swords  was  fought  by  two 
members  of  the  nobility — the  Comte  Robert  de  Montes- 
quieu and  Henri  de  Kegnier.  It  grew  out  of  a  banter- 
ing remark  made  at  a  salon  by  De  Regnier's  sister,  to 
the  effect  that  a  cane  carried  by  the  Comte  de  Montes- 
quieu appeared  to  be  just  such  a  cane  as  might  have 
been  used  in  the  panic  at  the  Charity  Bazaar  fire  to  beat 
back  ladies  trying  to  escape.  This  was  taken  by  the 
Comte  as  an  imputation  of  cowardice,  and  the  duel  fol- 
lowed. The  Comte  was  wounded  in  the  hand  during 
the  third  encounter.  Several  other  duels  have  recently 
occurred,  with  the  usual  result. 


ITALY. 

On  April  22,  an  attempt  was  made  to  assassinate 
King  Humbert.  As  the  king,  with  his  aide-de-camp, 
escorted  by  two  carbineers  and  a  police  commissioner, 
was  driving  out  to  see  the  Royal  Derby  races  at  the 
Capannelle  race  course,  a  workman  from  Artegna,  named 
Pietro  Acciarito,  made  a  rush  at  the  royal  carriage  and 
struck  a  blow  at  the  king  with  a  dagger.  His  Majesty 
avoided  the  stroke  by  rising  from  his  seat,  and  the  blade 
of  the  dagger  sank  deep  into  the  back  cushion  of  the 
carriage.  The  would-be  assassin  was  at  once  arrested, 
being  roughly  handled  by  the  crowd.  Physicians 
declared  him  insane.  On  May  29  he  was  sentenced  to 
imprisonment  in  the  galleys  for  life.  At  his  trial  he 
gave  vent  to  wild  anarchist  denunciations  of  the  present 
state  of  society,  but  said  that  his  act  was  unpremedi- 
tated; his  object  was  to  strike  the  representative  of  a 
class  living  in  comfort. 
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AUSTRIA-HUNGARY.  J 

In  any  circumstances  parliamentary  government  in  j 

Austria-Hungary  is  no  easy  task,  the  nation  being  a  con-  j 

glomerate  of  many  races,  tongues,  and  creeds.  The  present  j 

Austrian  Reichsrath,  or  lower  house  of  the  diet,  comprising 
425  members,  is  split  up  into  not  less  than  twenty-five  par- 
ties and  factions ;  and  the  difficulties  predicted  for  Count 
Badeni,  the  premier,  at  the  time  of  the  election  (p.  202), 
in  the  task  of  holding  together  a  working  majority,  soon 
made  themselves  apparent.  On  April  2,  the  premier,  owing 
to  the  difficulty  of  forming  a  majority  without  the  co-op- 
eration of  some  of  the  extreme  elements,  tendered  the 
resignation  of  his  ministry.  The  emperor,  however,  as- 
sured him  of  continued  confidence,  and  refused  to  accept 
the  resignation.  A  temporary  settlement  was  finally 
reached  by  negotiation  with  some  of  the  moderate  groups. 

Other  difficulties  presently  loomed  up,  caused  by  fac- 
tious opposition  to  a  decree  issued  by  the  government 
authorizing  the  official  use  of  the  Czech  language  in 
Bohemia,  which  led  to  almost  unparalleled  scenes  of  dis- 
order in  the  chamber.  It  appears  that  ever  since  the 
establishment  of  the  empire  the  German  element  has 
been  predominant  in  Bohemia,  and  the  German  language 
has  been  the  language  of  the  government  and  the  courts. 
As  the  Czechs  grew  in  intelligence  and  political  influence 
they  began  to  resent  this  ignoring  of  their  nationality ; 
and  at  last  the  ministry  yielded  so  far  as  to  issue  an  edict 
making  the  Czech  lans^uage  equally  with  the  German 
the  official  language  of  the  country.  Officials  were  given 
five  years  in  which  to  make  themselves  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  it,  and  after  that  time  petitions  or  testi- 
mony could  be  presented  in  either.  This  aroused  the 
bitter  hostility  of  the  Germans;  and,  as  soon  as  parlia- 
ment assembled,  they  commenced  a  course  of  obstruction. 
On  May  6  there  were  disorderly  scenes  over  discussion 
of  a  motion  for  the  impeachment  of  Count  Badeni  and 
other  ministers ;  and  on  May  24  there  was  a  riot  in  the 
house,  causing  a  suspension  of  the  sitting. 

In  order  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  such  scenes.  Count 
Badeni,  on  June  2,  by  order  of  the  emperor,  prorogued 
the  house. 

Dr.  Liiger,  the  notorious  anti-Semite  leader   (Vol.  6, 
p.  439),    was   again   elected   burgomaster  of  Vienna,  on    ' 
this  occasion  having  a  three-fourths'  majority. 

Vol.  7.—»l. 
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On  May  16,  the  emperor,  as  king  of  Hungary,  un- 
veiled a  monument  in  Pressburg,  Hungary,  to  the 
memory  of  Maria  Theresa.  The  site  of  the  monument 
is  the  hill  where  the  kings  of  Hungary  were  formerly 
crowned. 

The  University  of  Vienna,  in  April,  for  the  first  time 
in  its  history,  conferred  the  degree  of  M.  D.  upon  a 
woman — Fraulein  Possanner  of  Ehrenthal. 


RUSSIA. 

The  Census. — The  figures  of  the  census  taken  Feb- 
ruary 9  (instead  of  10  as  previously  stated,  p.  204),  show 
the  total  population  of  the  empire  to  be  129,211,113,  of 
which  total  64,616,280  are  males  and  64,594,833  females. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  population  has  doubled  in  forty- 
five  years,  and  increased  20  per  cent  during  the  past 
twelve  years.  The  following  table  shows  details  of  the 
population  in  the  various  grand  divisions  of  the  empire, 
number  of  women  for  every  100  men,  and  density  of  pop- 
ulation per  square  mile,  the  figures  for  1851  being  given 
for  comparison: 

RUSSIAN  CENSUS,  FEBRUARY  9,  1897. 


Density 

per  sq. 

mile, 


European  Russia  (50  governments) 

Kingdom  of  Poland  (10  governments).. 

Caucasia  (11  governments  and  pro- 
vinces)  

Siberia  and  Saghalien  (8  governments 
and  provinces) 

Steppe  region  (5  provinces) 

Turkestan,  Transcaspian  region,  and 
Pamirs  (5  provinces) 

Russian  settlers  and  subjects  in  Bok- 
hara and  Khiva 

Total,  according  to  census 

Grand  Duchy  of  Finland  (vearly  figures 
for  1897) 


Total.  Russian  empire. 


Population, 

Women 

per  100 

men, 

1897. 

Feb.  9, 
1897. 

1851. 

94,188,750 
9,442,.590 

52,797,685 
4,852,055 

102.8 
98.6 

9,723,553 

4,436,152 

89.5 

5,731,732 
3,415,174 

2,437,184 
1,220,654 

93.7 

89.4 

4,175,101 

83.0 

6,412 

60.0 

126,683,312 

65,743,730 

99.9 

3,527,801 

1,636,915 

102.2 

129.211.113 

67,-380,645 

100.0 

49.5 
192.0 


53.2 


1.2 
4.5 


14.9 
24.4 
14  9 


There  are  nineteen  towns  with  more  than  100,000  inhabitants — 
namely,  St.  Petersburg,  1,267,023;  Moscow,  988,610;  Warsaw,  614,- 
752;  Odessa,  404,651;  Lodz  in  Poland,  314,780;  Riga,  282,943;  Kieff, 
248,750;  KbarkofE,  170,682;  Tiflis,  159,862;  Wilna,  159,568;  Tasb- 
kend,  156,506;  Saratov,  133,116;  Kazaii,  131,508;  Ekaterinoslav, 
121,216;  Rostov-on-Don,  119,889  (149.201  witb  Nakbicbevan);  Astra- 
khan, 113,075;  Baku,  112,253;  Tula,  111,048;  andKishineff,  108,506. 

These  figures  show  conditions  prevailing  similar  to  those  noted 
in  the  experience  of  other  countries — namely,  a  relatively  rajjid  rate 
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of  increase  in  cities  and  towns  as  compared  with  rural  districts.  The 
number  of  towns  of  over  100,000  population  Las  grown  in  five  years 
from  fourteen  to  nineteen,  while  the  growth  in  the  cities  has  been 
in  proportion.  St.  Petersburg  has  grown  25  per  cent,  Moscow  20  per 
cent,  and  Lodz,  sometimes  called  the  Manchester  of  Poland,  nearly 
40  per  cent,  being  now  the  fifth  city  in  the  empire,  having  passed 
Riga,  Kiefif,  and  KharkofE. 

Parallel  with  this  has  come  a  change  in  the  political  status. 
Nihilism  seems  to  have  become  quiescent,  and  in  its  place  have  come 
labor  troubles.  Trades-unions  are  absolutely  forbidden;  but  the 
revolutionists  have  turned  to  labor  agitaticm,  and  in  many  cases  have 
taken  positions  as  ordinary  hands  in  the  machine-shops  to  secure  the 
confidence  of  the  men,  and  then  have  urged  strikes.  As  a  result 
strikes  have  increased  greatly  in  number.  That  the  government 
does  not  propose  to  rest  quietly  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  a  large 
body  of  these  agitators  have  been  arrested  and  are  to  be  sent  to 
Siberia,  their  sole  offense  being  that  they  incited  to  a  strike. 

On  June  10  a  second  child  and  second  daughter  was 
born  to  the  czar  and  czarina.  The  child  has  received 
the  name  of  Tatiana. 

An  imperial  order  was  published  in  April  providing 
that  hereafter  all  criminals  condemned  to  imprisonment 
in  Siberia  shall  be  conveyed  there  by  railway  instead  of 
being  compelled  to  make  the  march  by  way  of  Tomsk 
and  Irkutsk,  which  has  caused  so  many  deaths  and  such 
terrible  suffering  to  thousands. 

SPAIN. 

Fracas  in  the  Senate. — In  the  course  of  a  hot  debate 
in  the  Spanish  senate,  May  21,  the  duke  of  Tetuan,  minis- 
ter of  foreign  affairs,  charged  Sefior  Sagasta  with  having, 
by  his  criticisms  of  the  government,  contributed  to  the 
passing  of  resolutions  hostile  to  Spain  in  the  United 
States  senate.  General  Luis  Pando  thereupon  remarked, 
"Everything  that  has  occurred  to-day  is  due  to  the  cow- 
ardice and  weakness  of  the  government."  Senator 
Comas  said,  "We  shall  discuss  that  to-morrow."  To 
this  the  duke  of  Tetuan  made  reply:  "We  shall  discuss 
it,  but  I  refuse  to  take  lessons  from  any  one."  Comas 
retorted,  "Nor  I,"  when  the  duke  gave  the  senator  a 
slap  in  the  face,  or,  as  another  account  has  it,  boxed 
both  ears  of  Senator  Comas,  and  felled  him  to  the  floor. 
Comas's  son  now  rushed  at  the  duke  and  struck  at  him, 
or,  in  the  alternative  story,  struck  him  a  heavy  blow 
with  his  fist. 

Great  confusion  prevailed  for  a  moment.  A  duel  was 
looked  for,  but  the  seconds  decided  that  there  was  no 
ground  for  an  appeal  to  the  code  of  honor.     The  liberals 
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in  the  senate  announced  their  determination  not  to  re- 
enter the  chamber  till  satisfaction  should  be  given  them 
for-  the  outrage.  It  was  believed  that  the  government 
would  be  compelled  to  resign  office,  and  Sagasta  was 
confidently  expected  to  supersede  Canovas  del  Castillo  at 
the  head  of  the  cabinet.  But  at  the  end  of  the  quarter 
Canovas  and  his  ministers,  including  the  duke  of 
Tetuan,  were  still  in  power.  The  cabinet  with  the 
premier  did  in  fact  present  to  the  queen  regent  their 
resignation  June  2 ;  but,  after  a  consultation  with  all  the 
leading  conservatives  both  of  the  senate  and  of  the 
chamber  of  deputies,  and  with  the  three  marshals, 
Martinez  de  Campos,  Lopes  Dominguez,  and  Blanco, 
the  queen  regent  notified  Premier  Canovas  del  Castillo 
of  her  refusal  to  accept  the  resignation. 

The  Budget. — Stated  in  terms  of  United  States  money, 
the  estimates  of  Spain's  revenue  and  expenditure  made 
by  the  minister  of  finance,  J.  Navarro  Eeverter,  and 
submitted  to  the  cortes  May  22,  are:  revenue  $170,473,- 
802;  expenditure  $168,650,114.  To  meet  the  increased 
expenditure  of  the  coming  year  the  minister  proposed 
the  laying  of  a  temporary  surtax  of  ten  per  cent  on  all 
taxes  except  those  on  land.  This,  with  a  contribution 
from  the  colonial  department  and  the  amount  to  be 
raised  by  a  loan  on  the  proposed  petroleum  monopoly, 
would,  it  was  expected,  suffice  for  tlie  needs  of  the  gov- 
ernment. 

Anarchists  Executed. — Five  men  convicted  of  com- 
plicity in  the  bomb-throwing  outrage  of  June  7,  1890 
(Vol.  6,  p.  446),  by  which  several  persons  were  killed 
and  about  forty  severely  injured,  were  shot  to  death  at 
Barcelona,  May  4.  Of  the  rest  of  the  accused,  thirteen 
were  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  more  than  ten  years, 
seven  to  less  than  ten  years;  sixty-three  were  acquitted 
on  trial. 

HOLLAND. 

On  June  15  occurred  the  first  election  under  the  ex- 
tended franchise  provided  for  by  the  law  of  1896  (Vol.  6, 
p.  689).  Under  the  old  law  the  great  mass  of  working- 
men  had  been  disfranchised;  under  the  new  law  their 
disabilites  are  largely  removed. 

The  law  passed  in  1896  confers  the  franchise  upon  every  male 
citizen  who  has  reached  the  age  of  twenty-five  years  and  pays  a  direct 
state  tax.     It  admits  all  who  can  prove  that  they  are  householders, 
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and  have  paid  rent  of  houses  or  lodgings  during  a  fixed  term,  or  that 
they  are  owners  or  tenants  of  boats  of  not  less  than  twenty-four  tons' 
capacity,  or  that  they  have  been  during  a  fixed  term  in  employment, 
with  an  annual  wage  or  salary  of  at  least  £22,  18s.,  4d.,  or  possess  a 
certificate  of  state  interest  of  at  least  100  florins,  (about  $40),  or  a 
state  savings-bank  deposit  of  at  least  50  florins  (about  $20),  or  the 
legal  qualifications  for  any  profession  or  employment. 

The  chief  interest  in  the  elections  turned  on  the  struggle  between 
the  liberals,  on  the  one  hand,  who  incline  to  free  trade,  and  the  con- 
servative, Calvanistic,  and  Catholic  elements  on  the  other,  who  favor 
protection.  The  final  result  was  decided  by  the  second  balloting, 
which  took  place  June  25.  The  new  chamber  will  consist  of  45 
liberals,  22  Catholics,  21  orthodox  Protestants,  4  historic  Christians, 
4  radicals,  and  4  socialists.  The  second  ballots  resulted  in  the  defeat  of 
most  of  the  clerical  candidates.  There  is  an  anti-clerical  majority  of 
six  seats,  if  the  historic  Christians  are  to  be  counted  as  clericals, 
which  is  uncertain.  In  view  of  the  undoubted  liberal  victory,  the 
moderate  liberal  ministry,  which  was  more  or  less  provisional, 
resigned  office. 

BELGIUM. 

The  engagement  of  Princess  Clementine  (born  July 
30,  1872),  third  daughter  of  King  Leopold  II.  of  Bel- 
gium, to  Prince  Albert,  only  surviving  son  of  Count 
Phillippe  of  Flanders,  brother  of  the  king,  was  an- 
nounced May  29.  Prince  Albert  was  born  April  8,  1875, 
and,  since  the  death  of  his  elder  brother  Prince  Baldwin 
in  1891  (Vol.  1,  p.  119),  has  been  heir  presumptive  to 
the  Belgian  throne. 

DENMARK. 

The  political  crisis  which  was  foreshadowed  some 
months  ago  (p.  205),  culminated  May  11  in  the  resigna- 
tion of  the  ministry  of  Baron  de  Reedtz-Thott.  A 
reconstruction  of  the  cabinet  was  effected  May  23,  under 
Herr  Horring,  late  minister  of  the  interior,  as  premier 
and  minister  of  finance.  The  new  premier  is  said  to  be 
a  man  of  strong  character  and  an  able  politician;  and 
will  not  likely  be  so  much  inclined  to  make  concessions 
to  the  agrarians. 
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INDIA. 

Native  Uprisings. — A  general  feeling  of  apprehen- 
sion was  aroused  in  June  by  a  series  of  attacks  made 
upon  British  officials;  but,  as  they  are  traceable  to  no 
common  cause,  there  seems  really  little  ground  to  fear, 
as  do  some  newspaper  correspondents,  a  general  uprising 
of  Islam  in  a  "holy  war"  or  another  mutiny. 

On  June  9  a  treacherous  attack  was  made  upon  a  British  force 
under  Mr.  Gee,  a  political  officer,  by  some  of  the  Waziris,  a  turbulent 
tribe  in  the  mountainous  district  on  the  Afghan  frontier,  who  had 
caused  considerable  trouble  to  the  British  party  surveying  the  bound- 
ary in  1894  (Vol.  4,  p.  907;  Vol.  5,  p.  201).  The  present  outbreak  is 
supposed  to  have  been  instigated  by  the  notorious  Mullah  Powindah, 
who  headed  the  rising  of  1894.  Since  his  expulsion  from  British 
territory  he  has  lived  in  Afghanistan. 

It  appears  that  Mr.  Gee,  with  an  escort  of  troops,  had  been  sent 
to  the  Tochi  valley  to  fix  the  site  of  a  new  outpost  at  Sherani  and  to 
recover  a  fine  imposed  on  local  tribesmen  for  past  misconduct.  At 
Maizar,  south  of  Sherani,  he  was  received  in  a  most  friendly  manner 
by  the  headman,  who  provided  food  for  the  party.  But,  just  as  lunch 
was  over,  a  heavy  fire  was  suddenly  opened  from  the  walls  of  the 
towers  which  guard  the  village.  The  range  was  so  short  that  all  six 
military  officers,  upon  whom  the  fire  was  at  first  concentrated,  were 
shot  down  almost  at  once.  Colonel  Bunny,  of  the  1st  Sikhs,  Captain 
Browne,  R.  A.,  and  Lieutenant  Cruickshank,  R.  A.,  were  killed  on 
the  spot.  Colonel  Bunny  had  just  strength  left  before  his  death  to 
give  orders  for  the  retreat.  The  three  other  British  officers  were 
wounded.  Of  the  white  officials,  Mr.  Gee  alone  escaped.  In  a  few 
moments  the  troops  were  enclosed  in  a  circle  of  fire,  some  500  of  the 
tribesmen  joining  in  the  attack.  No  defensive  position  could  be 
taken  up,  as  the  British  were  in  the  open  while  their  assailants  were 
under  cover,  A  retirement,  therefore,  towards  Sherani  took  place, 
the  tribesmen  .being  reinforced  on  the  way  until  about  1,000  were 
engaged  in  harrassing  the  party,  encumbered  with  dead  and  wounded. 
Of  the  British  native  troops,  one  officer  and  21  men  were  killed,  and 
24  were  wounded.  For  four  miles  sharp  fighting  took  place.  Be- 
yond Sherani  more  tribesmen  were  seen  coming  over  the  hills  to  cut 
off  the  retreat,  but  they  retired  when  reinforcements  sent  from  Datta- 
khel  appeared.  The  troops  did.  not  reach  the  latter  post  till  11  at 
night.  The  guns  were  brought  in  safely.  The  retreat  was  conducted 
in  excellent  order. 

An  extension  of  the  wave  of  fanatical  excitement  to  other  tribes 
was  at  first  feared;  but  the  prompt  sending  of  strong  British  rein- 
forcements to  strengthen  the  line  of  communications  in  that  wild 
country  seems  to  have  prevented  further  trouble. 

The  general  rejoicing  of  Jubilee  week  was  marred  by  the  murder 
of  British  officials  near  Poona  in  the  Bombay  presidency,  and  at 
Peshawur.  On  the  evening  of  June  22,  near  Poona,  as  Plague  Com- 
missioner Rand  and  Lieutenant  Ayerst  were  leaving  the  governor's 
reception,  a  native  in  hiding  shot  and  killed  both  officers.  For  some 
time  previously,  malcontents  had  been  trying  to  stir  up  the  native 
population  to  revolt.  Numbers  of  seditious  placards  had  been  posted 
about  the  cities,  and  many  leaflets  distributed,  denouncing  the  Jubilee, 
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and  saying  that  none  but  demons  would  celebrate  the  queen's  Jubilee 
when  famine,  earthquake,  and  plague  prevailed,  and  while  temples 
were  being  polluted  by  the  plague  officials.  The  natives  showed  so 
much  restlessness  that  the  Bombay  government  ordered  the  city  of 
Poona  to  be  occupied  by  a  punitive  police  force. 

A  similar  outrage  was  the  murder  of  Mr.  Ross,  a  civil  official,  at 
Peshawur,  as  he  was  returning  from  the  Jubilee  festivities. 

On  June  30  Calcutta  was  the  scene  of  serious  riots  by  Mussul- 
mans; and  many  Europeans  were  insulted  and  injured.  The  authori- 
ties were  obliged  to  call  out  the  troops;  and  the  following  day  the  latter 
had  to  fire  upon  the  mob  in  the  suburb  of  Chitpore. 

The  rioting  arose  out  of  the  growing  practice  of  the  Mahometans 
of  seizing  and  refusing  to  pay  rent  for  certain  so-called  mosques  built 
contrary  to  the  tenets  of  the  Mahometan  religion  on  ground  belonging 
to  infidels.  The  demolition  of  a  mud  hut,  a  so-called  mosque,  led  to 
the  outbreak. 

On  July  2  it  was  announced  that  a  compromise  liad  been  arranged 
between  the  authorities  and  the  rioters,  based  upon  the  unconditional 
surrender  of  the  land — a  concession  which  many  fear  will  be  a  stand- 
ing menace  to  the  safety  of  Europeans.  ^The  trouble  is  greatly 
increased  by  the  absence  of  the  higher  officials  at  their  summer 
residences  in  the  hills. 

Famine  and  Plague. — By  the  end  of  April  it  was 
announced  that  the  plague  was  subsiding  and  the  famine 
area  gradually  lessening.  There  was,  however,  during 
May  and  June  an  increase  in  the  number  of  persons  on 
relief  works.  In  the  middle  of  May  the  number  was 
3,608,000.  A  telegram  from  the  government  of  Bombay 
to  the  secretary  of  state  for  India,  about  April  30,  stated 
that  the  plague  was  rapidly  decreasing  in  Bombay,  Poona, 
and  Kurrachee.  It  was  still  severe  in  the  Mofussil,  and 
appeared  to  be  gaining  ground  in  Kolaba  and  Kutch. 

Burmah. — By  royal  proclamation,  about  the  begin- 
ning of  April,  this  vast  territory,  which  was  annexed  in 
1886  during  Lord  Dufferin's  term  as  viceroy— an  area, 
including  the  Shan  states,  equal  to  all  France  including 
the  Savoy  provinces  and  the  island  of  Corsica,  and  with 
a  population  at  present  of  7,606,000 — was  raised  from  II 

the  status  of  a  chief  commissionership  under  the  govern-  |l 

ment  of  India  to  that  of  a  lieutenant-governorship  entitled  || 

to  the  full  advantages  of  responsible  local  rule.  It  has 
also  been  decided  to  create  for  Burmah  a  local  legislative  ] 

council,  thus  transferring  its  administration  from  direct  if 

control  of  the  viceroy  to  a  more  independent  manage-  •'■ 

ment  under  a  local  head — a  step  which,  to  many  of  ex- 
perience in  Indian  administration,  may  seem  somewhat 
hasty.      Sir   Frederick    Fryer,    formerly    chief    commis-     ' 
sioner,  becomes  the  first  lieutenant-governor. 
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The  task  of  bringing  order  and  stability  out  of  tlie 
native  anarchy  which  prevailed  eleven  years  ago,  has 
been  patiently  and  laboriously  pursued ;  but  was  recog- 
nized as  practically  accomplished  during  the  term  of  Sir 
Alexander  Mackenzie  as  chief  commissioner  (1890-5). 

A  legislative  council  has  also  been  conferred  upon 
the  Punjab. 

PERSIA. 

The  city  of  Tabriz,  early  in  April,  was  the  scene  of  an 
anti-Ohristian  outbreak  caused  by  an  alleged  affront 
offered  by  an  Armenian  to  a  Moslem  woman.  Though 
few  lives  seem  to  have  been  taken,  terror  reigned  for  a 
while.  The  shops  of  Christians  were  forced  open  and 
looted  by  the  Moslem  rabble,  and  many  persons  in  the 
streets  were  assaulted.  Hundreds  of  Armenians  took  refuge 
in  the  European  consulates.  The  shah,  on  learning  of  the 
disturbance,  telegraphed  from  Teheran  that,  if  they 
chose,  the  Armenians  might  leave  the  country.  To 
prevent  this,  the  Russian  consul-general  threatened  the 
governor  that  within  forty-eight  hours  he  would  have  a 
force  of  Cossacks  in  the  city  unless  the  disorder  was 
stopped.     This  had  the  desired  effect. 

Shortly  afterward,  however,  the  situation  in  Urumia 
became  critical  owing  to  the  revival  of  a  rumor  at  the 
time  of  the  Jewish  Passover,  that  the  Jews  had  mingled 
the  blood  of  Moslem  children  with  their  sacrifices.  Noth- 
ing but  the  appearance  of  troops  and  a  battery  of  artillery 
prevented  a  raid  on  the  Jewish  quarter. 

These  incidents  are  further  evidence  of  the  predomi- 
nance of  Russian  influence  in  Persia,  and  also  go  to  show 
the  bad  influence  of  the  example  set  by  European  tolera- 
tion of  Moslem  oppression  in  Armenia. 

JAPAN. 

The  germs  of  trades-unionism  have  already  been 
planted  in  Japan,  and  will  undoubtedly  lead  to  important 
changes  in  the  conditions  there  prevailing  in  the  field  of 
labor.  Intelligent  Japanese  observers  have  recently  made 
careful  investigation  of  the  trades-union  movement  in 
America  and  Europe,  and  are  now  endeavoring  to  teach 
their  countrymen  to  avail  themselves  of  its  benefits  while 
avoiding  its  dangers.  It  is  announced  that  a  member 
of  the   diet  has  promised  to  introduce  a  bill  at  the  next 
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session  encouraging  the  formation  of  trades-unions. 
The  first  public  meeting  ever  hekl  in  Japan  with  the  sole 
object  of  advocating  the  cause  of  labor,  was  held  in  May 
of  the  present  year,  and  was  addressed  by  the  Japanese 
students  referred  to.  The  following  facts  as  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  Japanese  laborer  are  noted  as  of  special 
interest : 

The  contract  system  prevails  in  all  employments,  and  such  a 
liold  have  the  contractors  over  the  unorganized  men  that  the  laborer 
has  little  or  no  hope  of  ever  improving  his  condition.  The  average 
working  day  comprises  eleven  hours,  and  the  factory  operatives  have 
to  sign  contracts  for  five  years,  and  make  a  deposit  as  a  surety,  while 
in  other  trades  the  workmen  must  apprentice  themselves  for  from  six 
to  ten  years.  Child  and  female  labor  are  largely  employed,  and  the 
working  hours  are  not  in  their  case  reduced.  It  is  impossible  to 
marry  and  support  a  family  without  the  greatest  misery,  since  an  un- 
married man  finds  it  difficult  to  save  more  than  $1.50  after  a  month's 
work.  The  laborers'  wages  are  spent  in  the  boarding-houses  which 
the  contractors  provide  for  them,  and  in  the  cheap  restaurants  and 
brothels.  In  some  cases  the  boarding-house  keepers  attempt  to  give 
them  an  elementary  education;  but  it  has  been  unsuccessful,  as  they 
are  not  in  a  condition  to  study  after  tenor  twelve  hours  of  work. 
Strikes  have  already  made  their  appearance  in  Japan,  and  have  been 
generally  successful  for  the  strikers.  Two,  in  May  of  this  year,  re- 
sulted in  a  raise  of  wages  ten  and  fifteen  per  cent  respectively. 
Whether  this  means  that  the  employers  are  not  yet  ready  to  resist  in 
concerted  action,  or  that  there  is  a  lack  of  labor  supply,  is  uncertain. 

CHINA. 

A  serious  outbreak  of  anti-Christian  fanaticism  was 
reported  June  9  to  have  occurred  in  Lin  Ching,  Mon- 
golia, China.  Details  are  meagre;  but  it  is  said  that 
the  passions  of  the  mob  were  aroused  by  a  rumor  that 
the  Roman  Catholic  missionaries  had  kidnapped  some 
native  children.  The  mission  was  attacked;  and  three 
or  four  Christians,  including  Eev.  Father  Mazelis,  were 
killed  outright,  and  several  others  wounded.  Inflam- 
matory anti-Christian  placards  were  posted  in  many  dis- 
tricts ;  and  at  last  advices  the  outlook  for  the  mission- 
aries in  that  section  of  the  empire  was  gloomy.  Mission- 
aries who  have  recently  returned  from  China,  however, 
are  inclined  to  attribute  the  atrocities  which  are 
reported  from  Mongolia  to  robbers  who  infest  the  coun- 
try rather  than  to  political  or  anti-religious  agitators. 

Yang  Yu  has  been  succeeded  as  Chinese  minister  at 
Washington,  by  Wu  Ting- Fang. 

Wu  Ting-Fang,  Chinese  minister  to  the  United  States,  is  a 
Cantonese  by  birth  and  a  lawyer  by  profession.     He  is  the  first  repre 
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sentative  of  the  Celestial  Empire  in  this  country  to  Lave  a  thorough 
command  of  the  English  language.  He  is  also  favorably  inclined 
toward — if  he  has  not  espoused — Christianity.  He  first  studied  Eng- 
lish in  Hong  Kong;  then  studied  law  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  London,  Eng. ; 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  returned  to  practice  in  Hong  Kong. 
He  received  his  present  appointment  through  the  influence  of 
Li  Hung-Chang. 

AUSTRALASIA. 

The  Federation  convention  which  met  in  Adelaide, 
South  Australia,  March  22  (p.  214),  adjourned  April  2o 
to  meet  again  in  Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  on  Septem- 
ber 2.  In  the  meantime  the  constitution  drafted  by  the 
convention  will  be  submitted  to  the  local  parliaments  for 
criticism,  in  the  light  of  which  the  delegates  will  recon- 
sider it  on  reassembling.  It  will  then  be  submitted  to 
the  people  of  the  separate  colonies  for  final  adoption  or  re- 
jection at  the  polls,  and,  if  adopted,  will  be  submitted 
to  the  queen  for  the  royal  assent. 

In  order  to  follow  intelligently  the  work  of  the  con- 
vention, it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  great  mass  of 
the  population  is  centred  in  two  colonies — New  South 
Wales  and  Victoria,*  and  that  the  smaller  colonies  are 
naturally  jealous  of  their  rights  under  any  federal  scheme. 

After  the  unanimous  adoption,  March  31,  of  Mr.  Barton's  resolu- 
tions embodying  the  principles  of  the  new  constitution  (p.  214),  three 
committees  were  formed  for  further  work — Constitutional,  Financial, 
and  Judiciary.  The  Constitutional  committee  submitted  its  draft  to 
the  full  convention,  April  12.  As  was  expected,  the  smaller  states — 
South  Australia,  Western  Australia,  and  Tasmania — had  ranged 
themselves  on  the  side  of  according  as  much  power  as  possible  to  the 
upper  house;  and  they  had  outvoted  the  New  South  Wales  and  the 
Victorian  delegates  in  committee,  so  that  the  question  whether  the 
upper  house  or  "states  council"  (in  which  all  the  states  were  to  have 
equal  representation)  should  have  the  right  to  modify  money  bills, 
had  been  decided  in  the  affirmative.  However,  in  full  convention, 
an  amendment  moved  by  the  premier  of  New  South  Wales  to  the 
effect  that  the  senate  should  not  have  power  to  amend  taxation  bills, 
as  the  United  States  senate  has,  but  should  follow  the  practice  of  the 
English  house  of  lords,  was  subsequently  carried  by  the  narrow 
majority  of  two  votes.  The  West  Australian  delegates,  on  the  same 
day,  withdrew  from  the  convention;  and  at  the  close  of  proceedings 
it  seemed  doubtful  whether  either  West  Australia  or  Tasmania  would 
be  disposed  to  accept  a  federal  constitution  in  which  the  restrictive 
clause  was  retained. 

The  principal  features  of  the  constitution  as  adopted  by  the  con- 
vention, are  as  follows: 

*NoTE.—  The  population  of  the  various  Australasian  colonies  is  as  follows: 
New  South  Wales.  1,278,000;  Victoria,  1,182,000:  Queensland.  461,000:  South 
Australia,  357,000:  Western  Australia.  101,000;  Tasmania.  161.000;  New  Zealand 
and  dependent  islands,  699,000;  New  Guinea,  350,000;  Fiji  and  Rotumah,  125,- 
000;  Western  Pacific  islands,  50,000.    Total  Australasia,  4,764,000. 
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The  general  scheme  of  federation  is  modelled  closely   after  that  of  the 
ited  States,  in  which  all  the  states,  enjoying  equal  sovereign  rights,  agree 
to  delegate  to  the  federal  government  only  such  rignts  as  they  think  desirable: 


United  States,  in  which  all  the  states,  enjoying  equal  sovereign  rights,  agree 
to  delegate  to  the  federal  government  only  such  rignts  as  they  think  desirable: 
all  rights  at  present  vested  in  the  states  will  continue  to  belong  to  them  un- 


less specially  delegated  to  the  central  authority.  In  this  respect  the  Aus- 
tralasian federal  constitution  will  differ  from  that  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
in  which  the  federal  power,  regarded  as  representing  a  delegated  imperial 
authority,  reserves  to  itself  all  sovereign  rights  not  specially  given  to  the 
separate  provinces. 

The  federation  is  to  be  known  as  the  "Commonwealth  of  Australia,"  in- 
stead of  the  "United  States  of  Australia'"  or  the  •'Dominion  of  Australia."  It 
will  be  a  federation  under  the  crown,  with  a  governor-general  nominated  by 
the  queen;  and  its  parliament  will  consist  of  two  houses— the  senate,  repre- 
senting the  states  as  such,  with  six  members  for  each,  elected  by  manhood 
suffrage  of  the  inhabitants  voting  as  a  single  electorate,  three  of  the  senators 
from  each  state  to  retire  every  three  years;  and  the  house  of  representatives, 
representing  the  people  of  the  states,  elected  on  a  basis  of  population,  one  mem- 
ber for  every  50,000  inhabitants.  The  senators  are  to  be  elected  by  the  people 
directly,  each  colony  acting  as  one  constituency  under  the  one-man-one- vote 
principle. 

Responsible  government  is  to  obtain.  The  ministry  shall  he  nominated  by 
the  governor-general  and  be  responsible  to  the  house  of  representatives,  and 
shall  also  be  able  to  appeal  to  the  electors  in  the  event  of  nt»t  possessing  a 
majority  in  the  house.  On  all  subjects  except  finance  the  two  houses  shall 
have  equal  powers.  The  house  of  representatives  shall  initiate  all  money  and 
taxation  bills;  and  the  senate  shall  have  the  power  of  rejecting  these,  or  of  first 
suggesting  amendments,  but  not  of  making  amendments. 

The  powers  of  the  federal  parliament  are  to  be  very  full.  It  alone  shall 
deal  with  customs  and  excise  taxation,  defense,  postal  and  telegraph  matters, 
navigation,  and  all  matters  affecting  relations  with  outside  peoples,  marriage 
and  divorce,  etc.  It  shall  not  liave  power  at  the  outset  to  take  over  the  state 
debts  or  the  railways;  and,  indeed,  this  matter  of  finance  is  one  of  the  diffi- 
culties which  do  not  appear  to  have  been  fully  solved  by  the  convention. 

One  of  the  most  important  decisions  of  the  convention  was  that  to  estab- 
lish a  final  federal  court  of  appeal,  and  do  away  with  the  right  of  appeal  to 
the  British  privy  council.  This  court  shall  have  sole  cognizance  of  all  federal 
questions,  and  shall  also  act  as  a  final  court  of  appeal  from  the  courts  of  the 
diff^erent  states. 

The  rights  of  the  separate  st?tes  are  to  be  safeguarded  in  many  ways.  As 
already  stated,  they  shall  remain  in  possession  of  all  powers  of  self-govern- 
ment not  expressly  handed  over  to  the  federal  power.  Their  boundaries  may 
not  be  altered,  nor  their  free  control  and  disposition  of  their  lands  inter- 
fered with;  their  exclusive  rights  of  land  and  of  direct  taxation  shall  not  be 
infringed;  their  great  public  works— the  railroads  of  the  country— shall  re- 
main under  the  control  of  the  state  parliaments,  subject  only  to  the  pro- 
visos that  they  shall  be  at  all  times  available  for  the  transport  of  troops  or 
munitions  of  war  on  the  requisition  of  the  federal  authorities,  and  they  shall 
not  be  used  for  any  purposes  of  a  differential  tariff  discriminating  between 
the  inhabitants  of  the  different  states. 

MALAYSIA. 

The  Philippine  Revolt.— It  is  impossible  from  the 
meagre  data  yet  available  to  trace  in  detail  the  course  of 
military  operations  within  the  past  few  months.  Not- 
withstanding the  optimistic  reports  as  to  the  prospect  of 
early  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  based  upon  the  sub- 
stantial victories  won  by  the  Spanish  arms  in  January 
and  February  (p.  216),  it  is  evident  from  later  dis- 
patches that  complete  pacification  of  the  islands 
is  still  far  from  realization.  The  rebels  seem"  to  have 
rallied  from  the  depression  caused  by  their  defeats;  and 
by  May  20,  instead  of  the  few  scattered  remnants,  partly 
armed,  still  reported  as  holding  out,  it  is  estimated  that 
there    were   fully   25,000  insurgents  under  arms.     Dis- 
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patches  of  May  13  announced  the  capture  of  the  import- 
ant rebel  stronghold  of  Ternate,  the  insurgents  losing  57 
killed,  and  the  Spaniards  25,  besides  226  wounded. 
That  the  rebels,  however,  are  still  making  a  determined 
fight,  is  seen  in  the  losses  inflicted  upon  the  Spaniards 
(over  100  in  killed  and  wounded)  in  a  battle  news  of 
which  was  received  June  16. 

Miscellaneous. — It  will  be  remembered  that  in  1801, 
witli  the  death  of  King  Pomare,  Tahiti  came  formally 
under  French  government  (Vol.  1,  p.  401).  Some  of 
the  natives,  however,  under  Queen  Mamai  of  the  island 
of  Raiatea,  refused  to  recognize  the  sovereignty  of  the 
French,  and  up  to  the  present  year  maintained  an  atti- 
tude of  defiant  rebellion.  But  in  February  of  this  year 
forces  from  a  French  gunboat  captured  the  queen  and 
her  chief  men  after  a  hot  fight ; '  and  on  the  28th  the 
queen,  with  over  100  of  her  subjects,  was  banished  for 
life  to  the  penal  settlement  in  New  Caledonia. 


AFFAIRS  IN  AFRICA. 

Slavery. — By  a  decree  of  the  sultan  of  Zanzibar  is- 
sued April  6,  slavery  is  abolished  in  his  dominions.  But 
the  status  of  slave  women  who  are  their  masters'  concu- 
bines remains  unchanged,  save  that  a  concubine  may  sue 
for  emancipation  on  the  ground  of  cruelty.  But  in  gen- 
eral concubines  will  be  regarded  as  wives.  For  all  slaves 
legally  held  but  emancipated  by  the  decree,  the  sultan's 
government  will  give  compensation.  But  if  Zanzibar 
shall  be  unable  to  meet  the  whole  expense,  the  British 
government,  which  is  the  sultan's  overlord,  is  expected 
to  assist.  Before  publishing  the  decree  the  sultan  ex- 
plained its  terms  to  the  native  Arab  magnates,  showing 
how  their  interests  were  safe-guarded  in  the  compensa- 
tion and  harem  clauses. 

The  population  of  the  sultan's  dominions  is  about  210,000,  of 
whom  140,000  are  slaves.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  decree  only  with- 
draws from  the  status  of  slavery  the  support  of  the  law.  The  slave 
may  claim  his  freedom  if  he  so  chooses,  but  until  he  does  claim  it 
he  remains  a  slave.  Were  it  not  for  a  decree  of  the  sultan  made  in 
1890  there  would  be  now  no  question  of  compensation  to  owners  of 
slaves.     But  in  a  decree  of  that  year  the  sultan  declared  that  "subject 
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to  conditions  stated  below,  all  slaves  lawfully  possessed  on  this  date 
by  our  subjects  shall  remain  with  their  owners  as  at  present.  Their 
status  shall  be  unchanged."  Thus  the  title  of  owners  to  a  certain 
number  or  class  of  slaves  is  guaranteed  by  the  government;  and  it  is 
held  that  the  title  cannot  justly  be  annulled  without  giving  compen- 
sation for  the  loss  of  services.  The  number  of  such  slaves  is  be- 
lieved to  be  not  in  excess  of  7,000.  That  the  operation  of  the  decree 
will  have  a  more  or  less  demoralizing  effect  on  the  industrial  con- 
ditions of  Zanzibar,  is  not  doubtful,  considering  that  the  whole 
agricultural  labor  of  its  country  has  been  carried  on  by  slaves.  One 
view  of  the  result  of  emancipation  likens  the  annulling  of  the  right 
of  property  in  slaves  in  Zanzibar  to  the  annulling  of  steam  power  in 
England:  the  disaster  to  production  in  Zanzibar  will  be  like  what 
would  be  seen  in  England  were  steam  abolished.  Those  who  take 
this  view  estimate  the  probable  immediate  loss  at  two-thirds  of  the 
productive  value  of  the  country;  and  they  foresee  the  ruin  and  prob- 
able exodus  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  free  inhabitants.  A  more 
sober  calculation  makes  the  probable  loss  to  the  sultan's  government 
in  revenue  $130,000  a  year.  But  a  new  government  expenditure  of 
$100,000  will  be  entailed  by  the  measure.  The  present  annual 
revenue  of  the  sultanate  is  $375,000,  and  the  normal  and  neces- 
sary expenditure  is  $325,000.  Then  to  reduce  the  revenue  to 
$245,000  on  the  one  hand,  while  on  the  other  expenditure  is 
increased  to  $425,000  would  be  to  saddle  the  finances  of  Zanzibai' 
with  a  deficit  of  $180,000.  Notwithstanding  these  very  serious 
apprehensions  of  financial  disaster,  the  British  over-government 
persevered  in  urging  on  the  process  of  emancipation.  The  ad- 
vice of  Sir  John  Kirk,  British  resident  at  Zanzibar,  has  been  steadily 
in  favor  of  abolition  of  the  legal  status  of  slavery. 

Uprisings  of  Natives. — The  whole  nrative  population 
of  Gazaland  in  the  Portuguese  territory  back  of  Delagoa 
Bay  was  in  open  revolt  in  the  beginning  of  April.  A 
missionary  of  the  American  Board,  the  Kev.  Frederic  E. 
Bunker,  employed  in  the  east  Central  African  field,  but 
who  in  April  was  visiting  Boston,  Mass.,  attributes  the 
insurrection  to  discontent  of  the  natives  with  Portuguese 
rule  and  their  desire  to  come  under  the  British  flag. 
According  to  Mr.  Bunker,  Ganganyana,  paramount  chief 
of  the  Gazas  and  of  some  of  the  Manica  tribes,  has  never 
recognized  the  authority  of  Portugal  and  wants  a  British 
protectorate.  But  England,  as  Portugal's  ally,  refuses 
to  entertain  Ganganyana's  plea.  The  natives  may  even 
have  to  meet  British  troops  when  actual  fighting  begins. 
A  telegram  from  London,  April  8,  reported  troops  to  be 
embarking  for  Delagoa  Bay  by  the  steamer  Carnarvon, 
The  standing  army  of  Ganganyama  is  reported  by  Mr. 
Bunker  to  be  15,000  men,  with  about  15,000  reserves. 

Simultaneously  with  the  revolt  of  the  Gazas  against 
Portugal,  a  recrudescence  of  the  troubles  in  Bechuana- 
land  (p.  220)  was  reported.     A  telegram  from  Vzyburg  re- 
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ceived  at  Cape  Town,  April  8,  states  that  on  an 
encounter  with  Bechuana  insurgents  near  Kuruman,  the 
Cape  volunteers  lost  five  men  killed  and  had  six  wounded. 
Later  the  insurgents'  stronghold  at  Gamasepe  was  cap- 
tured and  burned.  The  insurgents  lost  many  warriors, 
besides  300  horses  and  a  lot  of  cattle.  On  May  9  the 
Bechuanaland  field  force  stormed  and  took  the  strong- 
hold of  the  insurgent  chief  Toto,  with  a  loss  to  the 
natives  of  seventy  killed  and  many  wounded :  Toto  was 
made  prisoner :  the  British  loss  was,  killed  three,  wounded 
thirteen.  The  Phokwani  rebels,  who  began  the  present 
troubles  in  Bechuanaland,  were  captured  red-handed  and 
put  on  trial  at  Kimberley.  The  head  of  the  band  was 
sentenced  to  seven  years'  imprisonment,  and  several  of 
his  followers  to  shorter  terms. 

In  the  first  week  of  May  news  was  received  at  the 
Cape  of  military  operations  in  Mashonaland.  Colonel  de 
Moleyns  captured  the  chief  Shangwe's  stronghold — a 
position  which  had  always  proved  impregnable  in  the 
raids  of  the  Matabeles  into  the  territory  of  the  Mashonas. 

The  Nile  Expedition. — The  British  advance  in  the 
Soudan  was  timed  to  be  resumed  as  soon  as  there  should 
be  water  enough  for  steamers  to  pass  the  fourth  Nile 
cataract,  which  condition  would  not  exist  till  July  or 
August. 

The  first  object  of  the  expedition  was  to  be  the  capture  of  Abu 
Hamed,  which  is  held  by  a  small  dervish  garrison.  Abu  Hamed 
would  then  be  made  the  temporary  terminus  of  the  railroad  into  the 
Mahdi's  country.  Over  that  railroad  were  to  be  transported  in  sec- 
tions several  gunboats  now  in  course  of  construction:  from  Abu 
Hamed  there  is  open  water  to  Berber  and  Khartoum,  The  Khalifa 
was  concentrating  his  forces  at  Omdurman.  Slatin  Pasha  expressed 
his  conviction  that  the  Mahdists  will  never  attempt  to  recapture 
Kassala  unless  Italy  evacuates  that  place. 

Though  this  program  of  operations  was  semi-ofRcially  published 
early  in  the  quarter,  it  was  announced  later  that  there  was  to  be  no 
advance  this  year,  because  of  the  complications  in  the  I^evant.  Lord 
Salisbury,  it  was  stated,  was  unwilling  to  reopen  the  diplomatic 
problems  involved  in  the  conquest  of  the  Soudan.  The  war  depart- 
ment, too,  and  the  admiralty,  were  reluctant  to  assume  additional  re- 
sponsibility. But  the  question  of  peace  or  war  in  the  Khalifa's 
territory  is  one  that  depends  as  much  on  the  will  of  the  head  of  the 
dervish  army  as  on  that  of  the  British  premier.  Hence,  in  view  of 
active  preparations  notoriously  made  at  Omdurman  for  an  attack  in 
force  upon  the  Anglo- Egyptian  invader,  the  British  cabinet's  policy 
was  changed.  At  Omdurman  the  Khalifa  has  20,000  camels — indi- 
cative of  the  assembling  of  a  formidable  host  of  men;  in  June  they 
numbered  60,000.  All  English  officers  of  the  Egyptian  army  as  well 
as  of  the  English  regiments  stationed  in   Egypt  had  their  leave    of 
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absence  cancelled,  and  received  orders  to  rejoin  their  several  corps 
forthwith.  The  immediate  objective  of  the  Anglo-Egyptian  force, 
which  will  be  under  the  command  of  General  Sir  11  H.  Kitchener, 
will  be  Abu  Hamed:  its  further  movements  will  be  determined  by 
the  dervish  manoeuvres. 

It  is  not  improbably  conjectured  that  new  confidence 
has  been  inspired  in  the  Mahdists  by  the  victory  of  the 
Moslem  over  the  Greeks,  exaggerated  accounts  of  which 
are  current  in  the  interior  of  Africa.  And  not  only  arc 
the  followers  of  the  Khalifa  cheered  by  those  tidings : 
many  chiefs  of  Arab  tribes  now  dominated  by  France  or 
menaced  with  French  or  other  European  domination, 
visited  Constantinople  in  June,  to  beg  of  the  sultan  his 
aid  in  driving  the  French  and  indeed  every  other  Chris- 
tian race  into  the  sea.  In  such  a  state  of  religious  and 
patriotic  exaltation,  a  word  from  the  Father  of  the  Faith- 
ful might  precipitate  a  most  formidable  war  of  race  and 
religion  in  Mohammedan  Africa. 

The  Kongo  Free  State. — A  missionary  in  the  service 
of  the  American  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  Rev.  Mr. 
Sjoblom,  arrived  in  London  May  12,  from  the  region  of 
the  upper  Kongo,  and  gave  an  account  of  the  state  of 
affairs  there,  which,  it  was  believed,  would  lead  to  an 
inquiry  in  the  parliament. 

When  the  missionary  left  the  upper  Kongo  in  February,  affairs 
were  in  as  evil  state  as  ever,  he  said.  The  commission  sent  out  by 
the  king  of  the  Belgians  to  inquire  into  the  atrocities  (Vol.  6,  p. 
701)  had  had  no  result.  The  officials  will  not  act  on  testimony  sub- 
mitted by  missionaries,  and  but  few  of  many  acts  of  barbarous 
cruelty  are  punished.  The  iniquitous  rubber  traffic  continues.  When 
the  natives  fail  to  bring  in  rubber  to  the  stations,  the  troops  of  the 
state  burn  the  villages,  murder  the  people,  and  cut  off  their  hands, 
which  afterward  are  smoked  and  sent  to  the  officials.  Open  war 
exists  in  parts  of  the  Equatorial  districts. 

In  Remotest  Soudan. — In  the  far  west  of  the  vast 
region  known  as  the  Soudan,  near  the  headwaters  of  the 
Niger  and  Senegal  rivers,  lie  the  territories  of  a  great 
potentate  who  is  destined  before  long  to  be  the  object  of 
special  attentions  from  either  France  or  England.  This 
potentate  is  Samory,  styled  Almami  Emir  el  Mumenin. 
The  British  once  laid  claim  to  his  country  as  a  natural 
dependency  of  the  colony  of  Sierra  Leone.  The  French 
claimed  it  for  their  sphere  of  influence:  in  short,  it 
plainly  belonged  to  France,  for  it  is  coterminous  with 
Senegambia  and  the  French  Ivory  Coast.  It  is  now 
allowed  generally  to  be  French.  Recently  a  British 
exploring   party,    all    unarmed    as    usual,    was    passing 
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through  Samory's  dominions,  and  reached  the  town  of 
Wa,  between  two  branches  of  the  Volta  river,  and 
there  were  attacked  by  Samory's  people  and  made  pris- 
oners. The  report  of  their  captivity  brought  the  assur- 
ance that  the  explorers  were  in  no  danger ;  nevertheless, 
there  was  war-talk  among  their  fellow-countrymen  in 
the  British  protectorate  of  Ashanti:  a  "punitive  expedi- 
tion" must  be  fitted  out  to  wreak 
vengeance  on  the  natives  who  had 
perpetrated  the  outrage  and  to  re- 
store the  men  of  science  to  freedom. 
But,  first,  Samory's  country  is  under 
the  French  flag;  and,  secondly,  Sa- 
mory's people  are  as  warlike  a  race 
as  exists  in  Africa. 

Samory's  power  is  considerable,  and  he 
is  a  man  of  great  intellectual  resource,  and 
of  some  education  too.  He  is  lord  of  150 
'j  states,  and  bis  empire  is  of  bis  own  creation. 
Personally  be  is  a  goodly,  stalwart  figure 
of  a  man.  Tbougb  gentle  and  courteous  in 
manner,  be  exercises  power  sternly  and 
autocratically.  His  capital  city,  Bissandu, 
is  no  mean  place,  but  bas  good  streets  and  gives  proof  of  civic 
comfort  and  prosperity.  Tbe  emir's  palace  grounds  comprise 
nearly  one-balf  of  tbe  city's  area;  tbey  are  surrounded  by  a  triple 
wall  witb  towers.  Nor  are  tbe  resources  of  modern  martial  science 
unemployed.  On  tbe  walls  are  mounted  cannon  of  tbe  latest  patterns. 
Tbe  nucleus  and  tbe  beart  of  bis  empire  are  tbe  Softas,  one  of 
tbe  most  powerful  of  tbe  Mobammedam  peoples  of  tbe  western 
Soudan. 

The  Dhanis  Expedition. — Baron  Dhanis,  an  official 
of  the  Kongo  Free  State,  having  last  year  (Vol.  6,  pp. 
76,  604)  organized  an  expedition  designed  to  co-operate 
with  the  Anglo-Egyptian  movement  against  the  dervishes 
on  the  upper  Nile,  began  his  march  toward  the  objective 
point;  hut  6)1  route,  either  through  treachery  and  sedi- 
tion in  his  command  or  by  being  surprised  and  attacked 
by  a  superior  force,  suffered  a  disastrous  defeat.  Rumors 
of  the  disaster  were  rife  several  months  ago;  they 
received  confirmation  toward  the  close  of  June.  Details 
are  scanty,  neither  the  time,  for  instance,  nor  the  place 
of  the  disaster  being  given  in  the  cable  reports.  The 
very  brief  telegram  from  Brussels,  June  24,  runs  thus: 

"Tbe  Beforme  says  it  learns  from  a  good  source  tbat  tbe  entire 
Dbanis  expedition  to  tbe  bead  waters  of  tbe  Nile,  including  Baron 
Dhanis  bimself,  bas  been  massacred." 
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The  facts,  as  far  as  they  can  yet  be  ascertained,  are 
these  ; 

Dhanis  hired  6,000  natives  of  the  Kongo  State  to  take  part  in  a 
secret  expedition;  by  permission  of  the  British  government  a  number 
of  Houssa  auxiliaries  were  engaged.  In  August,  1896,  the  expedition 
was  reported  at  Lado  on  the  White  Nile,  835  miles  north  of  the 
Victoria  Nyanza.  In  December  the  force  was  reported  to  have  been 
annihilated.  This  was  contradicted  later  "on  authority;"  and  later 
tidings  of  Dhanis  were  said  to  have  been  received,  locating  him  still 
at  Stanley  Falls  in  September. 

When  the  news  from  Brussels  reached  this  country,  a  former 
military  officer  of  the  Kongo  State,  F.  H.  Sparling,  happened  to  be 
in  Washington,  having  just  returned  thence.  Lieutenant  Sparling 
discredits  the  story  that  the  expedition  was  designed  to  co-operate 
with  the  Anglo-Egyptian  forces;  its  purpose  was  to  defend  the  Kongo 
State's  frontier  in  case  the  Mahdists  sliould  be  driven  southward. 
The  black  troops  were  but  indifferently  well  armed.  Stanley  Falls 
was  the  place  of  assembly  of  the  expedition.  Detachments  of  300 
men  each  had  from  time  to  time  set  out  from  the  Falls,  with  orders 
to  concentrate  at  Lado.  The  last  force  march  consisted  of  500  black 
soldiers  and  six  white  officers,  under  command  of  Baron  Dhanis:  they 
left  Stanley  Falls,  September  15.  Of  this  body  of  troops  Lieutenant 
Sparling  says:  "The  soldiers  were  drafted  from  all  districts  on  the 
Kongo,  and  were  a  hard  looking  set.  They  were  given  a  week  or 
two  of  instruction  in  the  manual  of  arms,  then  fitted  out  with  a  blue 
suit,  red  Turkish  fez,  and  red  belt,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Houssas  and  Sierre  Leone  troops,  they  were  mere  beasts.  I  do  not  re- 
call ever  having  seen  a  more  wretched  body  of  men." 
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Arctic  Exploration.— Prof.  S.  A.  Andree,  the  Swed- 
ish engineer  and  aeronaut,  has  a  second  time  attempted 
a  balloon  expedition  across  the  north  polar  basin.  Last 
year's  attempt  was  abandoned,  it  will  be  remembered,  on 
account  of  the  prevalence  of  unfavorable  winds  until  it 
was  so  late  in  the  season  that  the  explorers  would  almost 
surely  have  found  it  impossible  to  return  had  they  ven- 
tured into  the  unknown  north  (Vol.  G,  p.  709). 

M.  Andree  and  party  sailed  on  the  Swedish  gunboat  Svenskund 
from  Gothenburg,  May  18,  for  Danes  Island,  northwest  Spitzbergen, 
which  lies  about  seven  hundred  miles  from  the  pole.  The  balloon 
and  most  of  the  equipment  had  been  forwarded  on  the  Virgo,  and 
both  vessels  proceeded  together  from  Tromso.  M.  Andree's  com- 
panions are  Nils  Strindberg,  who  was  with  the  expedition  of  1896, 
and  Knut  Fraenkel,  a  civil  engineer,  with  G.  W.  E.  Svedenborg,  an 
artillery  officer  as  alternate.  The  expense  of  the  two  expeditions — 
Vol.  7— 3». 
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about  $75,000 — has  been  borne  mostly  by  King  Oscar,  the  late  Baron 
Dickson,  and  the  late  Dr.  Alfred  Nobel,  who  recently  made  a  muni- 
ficent bequest  for  the  promotion  of  science. 

The  balloon  was  enlarged  somewhat  during  the  winter,  its  present 
capacity  being  about  170,000  cubic  feet.  It  is  expected  to  carry  three 
persons,  with  all  necessary  instruments  for  making  observations,  a 
boat,  provisions,  etc. ,  for  four  months,  and  ballast — altogether  about 
7,000  pounds.  M.  Andree  thinks  that  it  will  keep  afloat  for  thirty 
days.  With  a  moderate  wind  it  would  not  require  more  than  six 
days  to  cross  the  unknown  polar  area  from  Spitzbergen  to  North 
America,  about  2,300  miles.  By  means  pf  an  adjustable  sail  and 
dragging  guide  ropes  on  the  ice,  M.  Andree  thinks  that  he  can  control 
to  some  extent  the  direction  of  his  course. 

A  dispatch  received  early  in  July  announced  that  the  inflation  of 
the  balloon  had  been  completed  on  June  22,  and  that  everything  was 
in  readiness  for  the  aerial  trip  by  July  1. 

On  June  10  the  steamer  Windivard  sailed  again  from 
London,  Eng.,  for  Franz  Josef  Land,  to  bring  back  the 
members  of  the  Jackson-Harmsworth  expedition  which 
has  been  exploring  and  taking  observations  in  the  vicinity 
of  Cape  Flora  since  1894  (Vol.  4,  pp.  452,  G84;  Vol.  5, 
p.  724;  Vol.  6,  p.  953). 

Aerial  Navigation. — One  of  the  attractions  of  thje 
Tennessee  Centennial  Exposition  at  Nashville  has  been 
a  series  of  ascensions  by  Professor  Barnard,  director  of 
physical  training  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  Nashville,  in  an 
airship  or  dirigible  balloon  of  his  own  invention. 

The  balloon  was  approximately  egg  shaped  in  form,  measuring 
20  feet  in  diameter  and  46  feet  in  length,  and  moved  in  the  direction 
of  its  longer  axis.  The  usual  basket  attachment  was  replaced  by  a 
light  framework  in  which  the  operator  sat.  The  mechanism  con- 
sisted of  a  driving  axle  and  pedals  geared  to  a  propeller  shaft  extend- 
ing 20  feet  in  front  of  the  machine  and  carrying  a  propeller  of  very 
light  construction.  On  each  side  of  the  body  of  the  ship  was  arranged 
a  kite-shaped  sail  about  2  feet  wide  by  3  feet  long,  controllable  by 
means  of  levers  placed  conveniently  to  the  operator.  The  ship  was 
started  a  little  before  noon  on  May  6,  and  rose  to  an  estimated  altitude 
of  about  half  a  mile  and  moved  rapidly  to  the  westward.  The  descent 
was  made  about  12  miles  from  the  exposition  grounds,  and  Professor 
Barnard  returned  the  same  night  to  the  city.  He  had  demonstrated 
that  his  steering  gear  was  more  or  less  effective. 

A  model  of  a  flying  machine  invented  by  John  S. 
Praul,  built  at  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  works,  proved 
itself,  on  practical  test,  to  have  a  lifting  power  of  twice 
its  own  weight. 

The  machine  does  not  use  aeroplanes,  the  only  approach  to  planes 
being  two  wide  vanes  attached  to  either  side  for  steering.  The 
machine  is  an  exact  cylinder  to  within  a  very  short  distance  of  its 
ends,  where  it  tapers  to  blunt  points.  The  wings  of  the  completed 
machine,  two  at  each  end,  will  be  fourteen  feet  long  and  four  feet 
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wide,  tapering  at  tlie  end  like  a  bird's;  and  tlie  motive  power  will  be 
supplied  by  hot-air  and  liquid  fuel. 

On  June  12,  Dr.  Wolfert,  inventor  of  a  dirigible  bal- 
loon (Vol.  6,  p.  717),  and  his  companion,  lost  their  lives 
as  the  result  of  an  explosion  which  precipitated  the  bal- 
loon at'ter  it  had  attained  a  height  of  about  1,000  feet. 
The  experiment  was  tried  on  the  Tempelhof  common, 
near  >{  e  r  1  i  n  ,  Ger- 
many.  A  benzine 
motor  was  used.  The 
balloon  had  been  test- 
ed on  several  occa- 
sions, and  was  said  to 
have  attained  a  high 
rate  of  speed  against 
the  wind. 

On  June  2  Mr.  C. 
H.  Lamson  of  Port- 
land, Me.,  made  a 
successful  ascension 
to  a  height  of  about 
fifty  feet  in  his  air- 
ship, without  the  aid 
of  guy  ropes.  The 
machine  is  built  on 
the  box-kite  principle 
(Vol.  6,  p.  716).  Mr. 
Fred  W.  Bickford,  his 
assistant,  made  sev- 
eral successful  ascen- 
sions on  June  19. 

A  German  officer. 
Captain  Parseval,  has 
invented  a  machine — a  combination  of  kite  and  balloon — 
which  apparently  overcomes  the  difficulties  of  unsteadi- 
ness found  in  all  captive  balloons — difficulties  which  re- 
duce greatly  their  value  as  means  of  taking  observations. 

The  Parseval  Kite  balloon  is  really  a  captive  balloon,  but  consists 
of  a  new  form  of  gas  reservoir  the  principle  of  which  is  based  on  the 
well-known  action  of  a  kite.  In  sliape  it  is  a  cylinder  with  hemis- 
pherical ends,  having  a  volume  of  about  600  cubic  metres.  The  rope 
is  attached  to  the  front  end,  the  car  to  the  back  end,  and  the  axis  is 
inclined  about  fifty  degrees  to  the  horizontal  and  in  a  plane  parallel 
to  the  direction  of  the  wind. 

The  pressure  required  to  keep  the  balloon  in  shape  is  automatic- 
ally provided  by  means  of  an  extra  reservoir,  with  funnel-shaped 
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mouth,  attached  to  the  lower  surface  of  the  main  reservoir.  This 
catches  the  wind;  and  the  air  thus  collected  keeps  the  shape  of  the 
halloon  constant  by  counterpressure.  The  air  admitted  to  the  main 
reservoir  is  kepit  from  admixture  with  the  gas  by  means  of  a  loose 
partition  of  plaited  fabric  between  the  two. 

Rapid  Printing  Telegraphy.  —Various  systems  of 
rapid  printing  telegraphy  have  been  invented  in  recent 
years — the  Wheatstone,  the  Delany,  and  tlie  Rogers 
systems  (Vol.  5,  p.  456) — which  give  a  speed  of  word  trans- 
mission far  in  excess  of  the  old  Morse  system.  But  all  of 
these  bid  fair  to  be  outstripped  by  a  machine,  the  plan  of 
which  was  lescribed  on  April  20  before  the  American 
Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers.  It  is  the  joint  inven- 
tion of  Lieutenant  G.  0.  Squier  of  the  3d  United  States 
artillery,  assistant  professor  of  physics  at  Dartmouth, 
and  Professor  A.  0.  Crehore.  In  the  oourse  of  experi- 
ments at  Eort  Monroe,  a  speed  of  1,200  words  a  minute 
was  actually  attained;  and  a  speed  of  from  3,000  to 
6,000  words  a  minute  between  points  as  far  apart  as  New 
York  and  Chicago  is  claimed  as  within  the  range  of  pos- 
sibilities. The  invention  has  been  named  the  "synchron- 
ograph." 

An  alternating  instead  of  a  constant  current  is  used.  In  the 
latter,  a  break  in  the  contact  of  two  wire  terminals  causes  the  emission 
of  a  spark;  but  if  an  alternating  current  be  broken  at  the  zero  line, 
that  is,  just  where  the  alternation  takes  place  between  a  positive  and 
negative  wave,  there  will  be  no  spark.  The  Squier  and  Crehore 
device  takes  advantage  of  this  feature  and  interrupts  and  restores  the 
current  at  the  zero  points  of  oscillation.  The  operator  adjusts  his 
instrument  until  the  sparking  disappears,  at  which  point  he  knows 
that  its  action  is  synchronous  with  the  frequency  of  the  current 
employed.  Hence  the  name  of  synchronograph.  If  the  Morse 
alphabet  of  dots  and  dashes  is  employed,  a  break  in  the  current  last- 
ing from  the  beginning  of  a  positive  wave  to  its  end  would  signify  a 
dot,  and  a  break  lasting  from  the  beginning  of  a  positive  wave  to  the 
end  of  the  following  negative  wave  would  signify  a  dash.  The 
interruption  must  last  just  half  a  cycle  or  a  whole  cycle,  a  positive 
and  a  negative  wave  together  constituting. a  cycle.  The  intervals 
between  dots  and  dashes  must  also,  of  course,  be  either  half  cycles  or 
multiples  of  a  half  cycle. 

The  transmitter  in  the  experiments  consisted  of  a  narrow  wheel 
with  a  flat  metallic  periphery,  which  was  rotated  at  a  high  rate  of 
speed,  which  was  such  that  it  was  an  exact  multiple  of  the  length  of 
one  cycle.  The  current  was  tran.smitted  to  the  wheel  by  two  metallic 
brushes,  which  were  arranged  side  by  side  in  contact  with  the  peri- 
phery of  the  wheel.  It  is  evident  that  the  current  would  ordinarily 
flow  from  one  brush  through  the  wheel  to  the  other  brush;  but  if  astrip 
of  insulating  material  were  pasted  on  the  wheel  in  the  line  of  one  brush, 
every  time  it  came  round  and  passed  under  that  brush  the  current 
would  be  broken.  A  strip  of  paper  was  perforated  with  holes  of 
various   lengths  corresponding  to  the  continental  code,  which  was 
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used  in  the  experiments,  and  it  was  carried  over  the  wheel  in  mucli 
the  same  way  as  a  belt  is  by  a  pulley.  Just  as  long  as  the  brushes 
were  separated  by  the  paper  the  current  was  intercepted,  and  when- 
ever the  brush  reached  a  hole  and  touched  the  wheel  the  current  was 
restored.  The  breaks  and  contacts  were  arranged  so  as  to  occur 
exactly  at  the  zero  point  of  the  alternations,  as  explained  above,  so 
that  there  was  no  emission  of  sparks. 

The  receiving  instrument  is  constructed  on  the  principle  of  the 
polarizing  photo-chronograph  designed  by  the  same  inventors  for 
timing  the  flight  of  projectiles.  The  current  passes  through  a  coil  of 
wire  which  surrounds  an  instrument  called  an  "analyzer."  A  ray  of 
polarized  light  from  an  arc  lamp  passes  through  a  series  of  lenses, 
and  when  no  current  is  flowing  the  analyzer  is  in  such  a  position  as  to 
shut  out  the  ray.  When  the  current  passes  through  the  coil  the 
plane  of  polarization  is  rotated  in  such  a  way  as  to  permit  the  light  to 
pass  again,  and  the  very  rapid  flashes  of  light  are  recorded  upon  a 
photographic  plate. 

It  is  estimated  that  it  would  require  only  two  lines  working  on 
this  system,  if  they  were  in  continuous  operation,  to  handle  the  entire 
postal  business  between  New  York  and  Chicago,  which  amounts  to 
about  40,000  letters  daily. 

Wireless  Telegraphy. —  Great  interest  has  been 
aroused  in  an  invention  for  sending  telegraphic  messages 
without  the  use  of  wires,  which  is  credited  to  a  young 
Anglo-Italian  named  Marconi,  living  in  London,  Eng., 
and  working  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Preece,  chief 
electrician  of  the  British  postal  service.  It  was  at  first 
rumored  that  Marconi  had  discovered  a  new  form  of 
radiation  akin  to  the  X  rays  (p.  228) ;  but  this  is  not  the 
case.  The  kind  of  energy  which  Marconi  employs  is  the 
electro-magnetic  or  Hertzian  wave,  which  is  thrown  off 
sidewise  from  a  metallic  conductor  when  an  electric  cur- 
rent in  the  latter  is  interrupted  with  very  great  fre- 
quency. 

The  apparatus  comprises  a  transmitter  and  receiver,  the  latter 
being  the  most  original  part  of  the  invention.  The  generator  or 
transmitter  is  really  a  piece  of  apparatus  devised  by  Professor  Righi, 
and  is  only  a  modified  form  of  Hertz's  radiator.  It  consists  mainly  of 
a  small  Ruhmkorff  induction  coil  excited  by  a  couple  of  battery  cells. 
The  secondary  or  high  tension  wires  terminate  each  in  a  metallic  ball. 
Between  the  two  balls  is  placed  a  cubical  box  containing  oil.  In  the 
opposite  sides  of  the  box  are  fixed  two  brass  balls,  oil-tight,  so  that 
one  half  of  each  ball  is  in  the  box  and  the  other  half  outside  of  the 
box.  The  balls  do  not  touch.  On  sending  a  current  through  the 
induction  coil,  Hertzian  vibrations  are  set  up  in  the  balls  and  com- 
municated to  the  ether.  The  oil  has  a  peculiar  effect,  acting  as  a 
species  of  brake,  reducing  the  rapidity  of  the  wave  vibrations. 
These  vibrations  are  then  given  off  into  space  all  around  in  every 
direction.  So  far  as  known,  nothing  save  metals  appears  to  be 
opaque  to  them;  and  here,  therefore,  we  have  an  analogy  with  the 
Kontgen  ray. 

The  receiver  consists  of  a  tube  about  one-quarter  of  an  inch  in  diam- 
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eter  and  three  inches  long,  in  which  are  two  silver  plugs  terminating 
in  wires,  the  ends  of  which  are  soldered  to  the  silver  plugs.  The  wires 
are  fused  into  the  glass.  The  tube  is  exhausted  to  a  near  approach 
to  absolute  vacuum.  The  faces  of  the  two  silver  plugs  are  very  close 
to  each  other,  and  the  space  between  is  filled  up  with  an  impalpable 
metallic  dust  consisting  of  nickel  and  silver  filings,  with  a  little 
mercury.  On  the  nature  of  this  dust  much  depends.  Under  ordin- 
ary conditions  this  powder  will  not  conduct  electricity,  save  feebly. 
Its  resistance  is  very  high.  If  a  "local"  battery  be  connected  with 
the  apparatus,  and  an  attempt  be  made  to  send  a  current  through  the 
latter,  there  will  be  no  success,  unless  the  tube  should  be  exposed,  side- 
ways, to  the  electro-magnetic  waves  sent  off  by  M.  Marconi's  trans- 
mitter. Except  at  such  times  the  filings  act  like  an  insulator.  But 
when  they  come  within  the  influence  of  the  Hertzian  waves,  they 
are  "  polarized "  or  arranged  in  order.  They  stick  to  each  other, 
form  a  chain,  and  conduct  the  current.  Consequently,  if  an  ordinary 
telegraphic  "sounder"  is  placed  in  the  local  circuit,  it  will  be  actu- 
ated only  when  the  nickel  and  silver  filings  are  polarized  by  the 
electro- magnetic  waves.  In  other  words,  it  will  repeat  with  accuracy 
the  signals  given  by  means  of  the  key  connected  with  the  transmitter. 

The  powder  in  the  receiver,  once  "polarized,"  would  remain  in 
that  state,  interfering  with  the  working  of  the  apparatus.  To  get 
over  this  obstacle,  a  tiny  hammer  is  so  arranged  that  the  moment  a 
current  passes  through  the  tube,  the  hammer  taps  the  side  of  the 
tube  and  depolarizes  the  powder  ready  for  the  next  signal. 

When  an  induction  coil  powerful  enough  to  give  a  six-inch  spark 
is  used  with  the  transmitter,  Marconi's  receiver  will  pick  up  the 
waves  at  a  distance  of  four  miles.  But  for  greater  distances  a  coil 
capable  of  giving  a  still  longer  spark  is  required.  Thus  far  the  new 
wireless  system  has  been  used  only  to  cover  intervals  of  eight  miles. 
A  coil  capable  of  sending  further  than  this  would  be  very  costly,  far 
more  so  than  eight  or  ten  miles  of  wire.  Hence  Marconi's  method  is 
not  likely  to  displace  Morse's  for  general  service.  It  seems  to  be 
best  suited  to  secret  communication  in  time  of  war,  to  fog  signalling, 
or  to  telegraphing  to  lightships  or  islands  lying  several  miles  off 
shore,  and  in  other  exceptional  situations. 

Nikola  Tesla  has  been  working  on  the  same  problem, 
and  announces  that  he  has  completed  a  system  of  wire- 
less telegraphy  to  such  an  extent  as  to  permit  of  sending 
a  message  through  the  earth  for  a  distance  of  twenty 
miles  or  more.  Details,  however,  will  not  be  divulged 
until  the  apparatus  has  been  completed. 

Still  another  solution  of  the  problem  of  telegraphing 
without  wires  is  credited  to  Isidor  Kitsee  of  Philadelpliia, 
Penn.  By  means  of  his  apparatus,  messages  can  be  sent 
between  passing  ships  at  long  distances ;  and  the  inven- 
tor claims  to  have  applied  the  same  idea  to  land  telegra- 
phy, and  to  have  a  practicable  method  of  telegraphing 
from  trains  in  motion. 

Three  currents  are  used.  The  primary  current  is  used  only  to 
induce  waves  in  the  secondary,  and  through  the  secondary  in  the 
tertiary  coil.     The  make  and  break  signals  are  made  on  the  primary 
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coil.  The  secondary  current  is  the  one  by  which  signals  are  sent 
through  air  and  water.  The  third  is  the  one  by  which  the  signals 
are  shown,  the  faintest  return  wave  causing  a  glow  in  a  vacuum 
(X-ray)  tube. 

One  end  of  the  secondary  wire  is  on  the  masthead,  where  a  great 
copper  disk  is  hung,  and  the  other  is  on  a  copper  plate  fastened  to 
the  keel.  The  induced  electric  impulses  from  keel  and  masthead  are 
exerted  in  every  direction,  from  the  masthead  upward  and  outward, 
from  the  keel  downward  and  outward.  Each  pole  of  the  ship's  in- 
strument is  sending  out  an  inconceivably  rapid  succession  of  electric 
impulses.  These  impulses  cannot  return  to  the  ship  unless  they  find 
another  ship  equipped  just  as  the  first,  and  travel  from  keel  to 
masthead.  They  will  go  to  all  vessels  within  their  reach,  and  that 
is  only  limited  by  the  power  put  into  them. 

The  primary  current  is  kept  turned  on  when  the  instrument  is 
"sending,"  and  signals  are  made  by  the  Morse  key  and  sounded  on 
the  secondary  circuit. 

The  induced  waves  at  every  touch  of  the  key  are  dispersed  in  sky 
and  sea.  They  go  out  over  the  water  and  through  it,  seeking  some 
path  through  which  their  force  can  satisfy  itself,  and  this  can  only 
be  done  through  just  such  another  vessel  as  the  one  by  which  they 
have  been  sent  out. 

The  current  in  the  secondary  coil  induces  another  of  still  higher 
voltage  and  smaller  volume  in  the  tertiary  coil,  which  current,  as  it 
passes  through  the  receiving  globe,  an  exhausted  tube,  causes  a 
purple  spark.  The  long  and  short  glows  in  the  vacuum  globe  repre- 
sent dots  and  dashes. 

It  would  not  do  to  have  the  signals  produced  in  the  globe  at  the 
same  end  from  which  they  are  being  sent,  for  there  would  be  trouble 
and  confusion  when  the  second  ship  began  to  answer.  It  is  necessary 
that  the  globe  in  one  ship  should  respond  only  to  the  key  in  another. 
Here  is  where  the  second  set  of  coils  comes  in.  The  opposing  coils 
are  wound  in  a  direction  opposite  to  the  active  ones.  The  primary 
current  acting  on  the  tertiary  balances  the  effect  produced  by  the 
secondary  current  in  the  other  coils.  The  globe  does  not  glow,  there- 
fore, unless  extra  current  reaches  the  apparatus  from  another  ship. 

Fluorine  Liquefied. — Professor  James  Dewar  and  M. 
Henri  de  Moissan  have  succeeded  in  liquefying  fluorine 
gas  at  a  temperature  of-^185*^  C.  (about  SOl*^  F.  below 
zero).  Fluorine  has  been  a  subject  of  great  interest 
since  its  isolation  by  M.  de  Moissan,  who  described  it  in 
December,  1887,  in  a  paper  in  the  A^males  de  Chimie 
et  de  Physique;  but  all  attempts  to  liquefy  it  had  hitherto 
been  in  vain. 

In  brief,  a  current  of  fluorine  gas  was  led  into  an  apparatus 
maintained  in  the  midst  of  liquid  oxygen  in  tranquil  ebullition. 
Although  a  temperature  of--292  F.  was  noted,  there  was  no  lique- 
faction until  the  temperature  was  further  lowered  by  exhausting  the 
gas  above  the  liquid  oxygen.  A  clear  yellow  and  extremely  mobile 
liquid  was  obtained,  which  resumed  the  gaseous  state  as  soon  as 
the  temperature  was  allowed  to  rise.  In  the  liquid  form  fluorine 
loses  much  of  its  chemical  activity,  no  longer  attacking  glass,  silicon, 
sulphur,  or  phosphorus,  though  retaining  some  affinity  for  carbu- 
retted  hydrogen  and  hydrogen. 
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The  liquefaction  apparatus  consisted  of  a  small  cylinder  of  tliin 
glass,  to  the  upper  part  of  which  was  joined  a  platinum  tube.  The 
latter  contained  another  small  tube  of  the  same  metal.  The  gas  to 
be  liquefied  arrived  by  the  annular  space,  passed  into  the  glass  bulb, 
and  passed  out  again  by  the  inside  tube.  This  apparatus  was  united 
to  the  tube  which  led  in  the  fluorine.  Liquid  oxygen  was  the  re- 
frigerating substance.  The  apparatus  being  cooled  to  the  tempera- 
ture of  quietly  boiling  oxygen  ( — 183°),  the  current  of  fluorine  gas 
passed  into  the  glass  bulb  without  liquefying;  but  at  this  low  tem- 
perature the  fluorine  had 
lost  its  chemical  activity, 
and  no  longer  attacked 
glass. 

If  now  the  pressure  on 
the  boiling  oxygen  be  re- 
duced, it  is  seen,  as  soon 
as  rapid  ebullition  is  pro. 
duced,  that  a  liquid  trickles 
down  the  walls  of  the  glass 
bulb,  while  no  gas  issues 
from  the  apparatus.  Ac- 
cording to  this  experi- 
ment, fluorine  becomes  a 
liquid  at  about  — 185°. 
As  soon  as  the  little  con- 
densation apparatus  is 
removed  from  the  liquid 
oxygen,  the  temperature 
rises  and  the  yellow  liquid 
begins  to  boil,  furnishing 
an  abundant  evolution  of 
a  gas  which  presents  all 
the  energetic  reactions  of 
fluorine. 

As  to  the  properties  of 
fluorine  in  the  liquid  state, 
it  is  noted  that  silicon, 
boron,  carbon,  sulphur, 
phosphorus,  and  reduced 
iron,  cooled  in  liquid  oxy- 
gen, and  then  projected 
into  an  atmosphere  of  fluo- 
rine, do  not  become  incandescent.  At  this  low  temperature,  fluorine  does 
not  displace  iodine  from  iodides.  Its  chemical  energy,  however,  is 
still  sufliciently  great  to  decompose  turpentine  or  benzine  with  pro- 
duction of  flame  even  at — 180°.  It  would  seem  that  the  powerful 
affinity  of  the  fluorine  for  hydrogen  is  the  last  to  disappear. 

A  New  Tuberculin. — A  new  therapeutic  method  of 
treatment  for  phthisis,  which  bids  fair  to  be  of  greater 
service  than  the  use  of  his  original  tuberculin,  has  been 
discovered  by  Professor  Koch,  the  great  German  bacteri- 
ologist. 

In  order  to  facilitate  absorption  of  the  bacilli,  Dr.  Koch  sought  a 
method  of   breaking  thein  up  by  mechanical   means  so  as  not  to  de- 
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stroy  their  characteristic  properties,  as  was  done  by  dissolving  them 
by  a  chemical  process.  He  had  discovered  in  previous  experiments 
that  the  bacteria  of  phthisis  consist  of  two  peculiar  chemical  com- 
ponents, which  belong  in  the  category  of  undersaturated  fatty  acids. 
These  fatty  acids  are  shown  by  microscopic  examination  to  form  a 
cohesive  and  protective  layer  around  the  bacillus  that  prevents  its 
absorption. 

For  some  time  the  various  attempts  to  destroy  this  protective  coat- 
ing failed  utterly.  It  was  only  when  the  cultures  were  well  dried 
and  beaten  in  a  mortar  for  some  time 
that  the  number  of  bacilli  commenced 
to  decrease.  To  get  rid  of  those  that 
remained  Dr.  Koch  placed  the  sub- 
stance that  had  been  beaten  in  the 
mortar  in  distilled  water  and  subjected 
it  to  the  action  of  a  powerful  centrifu- 
gal separator.  The  products  obtained 
by  this  process  were  a  white,  opales- 
cent and  completely  transparent  fluid, 
which  contained  no  bacilli,  and  a 
slimy,  viscous  sediment.  This  sedi- 
ment is  subjected  to  the  same  treat- 
ment as  the  bacilli,  and  the  above 
described  process  is  repeated  until  the 
entire  sediment  is  dissolved  into  a 
series  of  clear  fluids. 

The  fluid  that  has  been  subjected 
to  the  centrifugal  separator  once  is 
designated  by  Dr.  Koch  as  tuberculin 
O  or  TO.  The  different  fluids  obtained 
by  repetitions  of  the  original  process  are  designated  as  tuberculin 
R  or  TR.  The  properties  of  tuberculin  O  are  very  similar  to  those 
of  the  original  tuberculin,  except  that  it  causes  no  abscesses.  Tuber- 
culin R  has  the  important  property  of  rendering  the  system  immune 
to  the  different   components   of  the  bacillus  of  phthisis. 

The  attitude  generally  assumed  by  medical  authorities  is  ex- 
tremely conservative.  Dr.  Virchow,  and  other  eminent  specialists 
have  maintained  that  the  use  of  the  original  tuberculin  for  therapeu- 
tical purposes  is  liable  to  aggravate  instead  of  improve  the  condition 
of  the  invalid,  and  the  use  of  this  preparation  has  been  practically 
abandoned  except  for  cattle.  Even  if  the  disease  is  not  spread  by  this 
treatment  to  healthy  parts  of  the  body,  as  is  maintained  by  Dr.  Koch, 
it  is  argued  that  the  violent  reactions,  producing  fever  and  muscular 
pains,  could  easily  be  of  such  serious  injury  to  the  patient  as  to  out- 
weigh the  diminished  susceptibility  of  the  system  tothetoxine  of  the 
bacilli. 

An  antitoxin  discovered  by  Dr.  Koch,  for  the  preven- 
tion or  cure  of  the  cattle  disease  known  as  rinderpest, 
which  has  made  extensive  ravages  in  South  Africa, 
proves  to  be  of  very  little  or  no  practical  use. 

The  Knapp  Rolling  Boat. — The  latest  attempt  to 
solve  the  problem  of  quicker  travel  by  water,  is  a  rolling 
boat,  the  invention  of  F.  A.  Knapp,  which  is  being  con- 
structed in  Poison's  shipyards,  Toronto,  Ont. 
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It  will  consist  of  three  concentric  cylinders,  of  which  the  outer 
two  are  braced  together  with  considerable  intervening  space  between 
them.  The  second  and  the  third,  or  innermost,  cylinders  are  very 
close  together,  between  them  being  a  set  of  ball  bearings,  the  purpose 
of  which  is  to  reduce  friction  and  enable  the  innermost  cylinder  to 
retain  its  equilibrium  while  the  surrounding  structure  is  revolving. 
On  the  outside  of  the  outer  cylinder  are  a  series  of  stationary  flanges 
or  paddles,  which  will  give  a  forward  motion  to  the  whole  as  the 
cylinder  revolves.  The  engines  will  be  situated  on  a  platform  inside 
the  third  cyclinder  and  will  cause  the  outer  cylinders  to  revolve  by 
means  of  friction.  In  the  central  cylinder  also  will  be  accomodations 
for  passengers,  and  it  is  intended  to  use  the  space  between  the  second 
and  outer  cylinders  for  storage  of  freight.  The  steering  gear  will 
consist  of  chains  and  steel  plates,  on  the  lee  board  principal,  which 
will  be  placed  at  each  end  of  the  vessel. 

The  material  used  is  quarter-inch  steel  stoutly  ribbed.  The  craft 
will  be  110  feet  long  and  twenty  feet  in  diameter. 

Miscellaneous. — M.  de  Moissan,  while  seeking  to  find 
some  substance  to  take  the  place  of  the  black  diamond 
for  use  in  drilling  and  sawing  stone,  grinding,  polishing, 
etc.,  recently  discovered  a  method  of  producing  arti- 
ficially carbide  of  titanium,  a  compound  of  carbon  and 
titanium,  which  is  harder  than  the  diamond.  It  is  made 
in  the  electric  furnace,  cheaply  and  from  common 
materials.  The  five  hardest  substances  now  known,  in 
order  beginning  with  the  hardest,  are  carbide  of  titan- 
ium, diamond,  carborundum,  ruby,  and  sapphire. 

The  Bazin  roller  ship  launched  in  August  of  last  year 
(Vol.  6,  p.  717),  failed  on  trial  recently  to  realize  the 
hopes  of  its  inventor.  The  rollers  drew  up  such  quanti- 
ties of  water  behind  through  adherence,  that  each  acted 
like  a  brake.  Moreover,  it  was  shown,  that,  instead  of 
a  low  rate  of  power,  it  requires  a  high  rate  to  move  the 
rollers  with  the  desired  speed.  Experiments  are  being 
tried  with  rubber  scrapers  to  prevent  upheaval  of  water  by 
the  rollers. 

The  record  for  long-distance  signalling— 183  miles — 
made  in  1894  (Vol.  4,  p.  820),  has  now  been  exceeded  by 
the  surveyors  of  the  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey,  who  are  engaged  on  the  Pacific  slope,  in  con- 
junction with  representatives  of  other  nations,  in  making 
a  new  measurement  of  the  earth.  Signals  have  been 
sent  one  way  between  Mount  Shasta  and  Mount  Helena, 
190  miles. 
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A  SALE  of  the  collection  of  paintings  formed  by  the 
late  Sir  John  Pender  was  held  in  London,  Eng., 
May  29  to  June  1.  The  total  realized  was  £81,823. 
Four  Turners  which  Sir  John  Pender  had  acquired  for 
about  £8,000  brought  £30,345. 

The  best  prices  paid  for  Turner's  works  bad  bitberto  been: — 
Sheerness,  at  Well's  sale,  7,100  guineas  in  1890;  Walton  Bridges,  at 
tbe  Essex  sale  in  1891,  7,100  guineas;  The  Grand  Canal,  at  tbe 
Mendel  sale,  7,000  guineas  in  1875;  Antwerp,  at  tbe  Grabam  sale 
in  18b7,  6,500  guineas;  Hehoetslays,  at  tbe  J.  Price  sale  in  1895  (Vol. 
5,  p.  462),  6,400  guineas.  In  two  instances  tbese  prices  were  beaten 
at  tbe  recent  sale.  Tbe  bigbest  price  was  paid  for  The  Wreekei's, 
a  scene  on  tbe  Northumberland  coast,  £7,600:  at  tbe  Bicknell  sale  in 
1863  it  realized  1,890  guineas.  Mercury  and  Herse,  bought  for 
£2,000,  was  sold  for  7,500  guineas.  ihe  State  Procemon,  hearing 
Giovanni  Bellini's  pictures  to  the  Church  of  the  Redeemer,  Venice, 
brought  7,000  guineas;  and  Venice:  the  Giudeca,  Santa  Maria  delta 
Salute  and  San  Giorgio  Maggiore,  which  was  originally  bought 
for  250  guineas  by  Mr.  E.  Bicknell,  and  at  tbe  sale  of  his  collection 
realized  £1,655,  was  sold  for  6,800  guineas. 

The  MacMonnies  bronze  statue,  The  Bacchante^ 
which,  owing  to  an  outcry  raised  by  churches  and  other 
organizations,  was  refused  a  position  in  the  new  public 
library  of  Boston,  Mass.,  has  been  accepted  by  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  of  New  York  city. 

The  figure  is  that  of  a  nude  girl,  of  life-size  model,  standing  on 
the  right  foot,  with  the  left  raised  to  a  high  altitude,  as  in  a  dance. 
In  the  left  arm  is  held  a  babe,  whose  face  is  turned  toward  a  bunch 
of  grapes  that  the  priestess  of  Bacchus  flaunts  in  the  air  with  her 
right  hand. 

The  fate  of  the  famous  Borghese  collection  in  Eome, 
Italy,  has  at  length  been  decided.  It  is  announced  that 
the  Italian  government  is  to  pay  0,000,000  francs 
(11,200,000)  for  the  pictures  and  statuary  in  the 
museum,  while  the  city  of  Rome  will  pay  3,000,000 
francs  ($600,000)  for  the  great  villa  and  park  which  the 
museum  occupies. 

None  of  the  antique  marbles  in  tbe  collection  are  of  great  im- 
portance. Most  of  them  were  dug  up  on  the  Borghese  estates;  but 
in  tbe  work  of  the  seventeenth  century,  both  in  statuary  and  pict- 
ures, the  gallery  is  exceedingly  rich.  Indeed,  it  is  generally  believed 
to  be  the  most  valuable  private  gallery  in  the  world,  notwithstand- 
ing tbe  few  examples  of  the  highly  prized  men  of  the  early  Renais- 
sance which  it  contains.  Among  its  most  famous  paintings  are 
Titian's  Sacred  and  Profane  Love,  sometimes  called  Nature  and 
Civilization;  Correggio's  Dana'e;  and  Raphael's  Entombment.  Of 
modern  statuary  tbe  best  known  piece  is  Canova's  Venus  Victrix, 
modelled  after  Pauline  Bonaparte,  wife  of  Prince  Borghese. 
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'pHE  archaeological  museum  of  the  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity at  Columbus  has  come  into  possession  of  an 
Aztec  manuscript,  the  fifth  so  far  known  to  be  in  exist- 
ence, and  the  only  one  in  America,  the  others  being  in 
the  Trocadero  museum  in  Paris,  the  Vatican  museum  in 
Rome,  and  the  Berlin  museum. 

The  relic  was  unearthed  September  2,  1896,  by  J.  T.  Griffith  of 
Fairfield,  Iowa,  in  the  course  of  excavating  for  the  waterworks  of 
that  place.  It  consists  of  a  roll  of  birch  bark,  covered  on  one  side 
with  hieroglyphics  in  red  pigment,  and  was  found  inclosed  in  a 
wooden  casing  smeared  over  with  pitch.  It  is  at  least  400  years 
old. 

Important  contributions  have  recently  been  reported 
to  the  solution  of  the  problem  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
American  Indians  and  the  extinct  races  that  preceded 
them. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Christian,  of  Australia,  a  member  of  the  Polynesian 
Society,  after  an  extended  tour  in  the  Southern  seas  and  the  Caroline 
group  of  islands,  reports  the  discovery  of  extensive  traces  of 
ancient  Japanese  and  Chinese  civilization,  existing  2,000  years  ago, 
and  proving  that  extensive  trade  was  even  then  carried  on,  by  way 
of  this  group  of  islands,  between  China  and  Central  America.  Almost 
at  the  same  time  inscriptions  thought  to  be  fully  2,000  years  old  are 
reported  to  have  been  found  on  the  rocks  near  Hermosillo,  Mexico, 
which  are  in  Chinese  characters.  Studies  of  the  Aztecs  and  Toltecs  of 
Central  America  have  long  before  this  revealed  striking  resemblances 
between  their  customs  and  those  of  the  Chinese,  as  well  as  a  marked 
similarity  in  physiognomy.  Moreover,  as  has  been  known  for  some 
years,  there  are  in  the  official  archives  of  China  accounts  written  in 
the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries  referring  clearly  to  Kamschatka,  the 
Aleutian  isles,  and  even  Alaska.  And  finally  there  is  a  document 
written  by  a  Buddhist  monk,  Hoei  Shin,  who  returned  in  499  A.  D. 
to  China  and  told  of  a  wonderful  land  which  he  named  Fusang, 
which  tallies  closely  with  the  southern  portion  of  our  own  Pacific 
coast,  and  with  Central  America.  There  is  still  some  doubt  whether 
the  Aztecs,  and  the  Toltecs  who  preceded  them,  were  descendants  of 
Chinese  colonizers  or  of  a  people  who  were  already  in  America  when 
these  Chinese  came;  but  the  first  discovery  on  record  of  the  Western 
world  seems  to  be  at  last  in  a  fair  way  of  being  settled  in  favor  of 
the  only  people  who,  by  law,  are  now  not  allowed  to  become  Ameri- 
can citizens. 

One  of  the  greatest  Egyptian  discoveries  ever  made  is 
credited  to  M.  Jacques  de  Morgan,  director-general  of 
antiquities  of  the  Egyptian  government— the  finding, 
near  Negada,  of  a  tomb  and  mummified  body  supposed 
to  be  of  Mena,  the  first  king  of  the  first  dynasty, 
founder  of  the  city  of  Memphis,  who  reigned  about  5,000 
years  before  the  time  of  Christ. 
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Denominational  Gratherings.— The  109th  general 
assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  (North)  was  in  ses- 
sion at  Winona  Park,  near  Eagle  Lake,  Ind.,  May  20-28. 

Like  the  assembly  of  1896  at  Saratoga,  N.  Y.  (Vol.  6,  p.  479), 
that  of  1897  was  specially  characterized  by  the  prevalence  of  an 
harmonious  and  conservative  spirit.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson, 
representing  the  presbytery  of  Alaska,  who  has  been  a  home  mission- 
ary for  forty  years  in  various  parts  of  the  far  West  and  Northwest, 
was  chosen  moderator,  in  succession  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  L.  Withrow 
of  Chicago,  III.  Perhaps  the  most  important  item  of  the  proceedings 
of  general  interest  occurred  on  May  27,  when  the  assembly  placed 
itself  on  record  as  ready  to  take  active  steps  toward  organic  union 
with  the  Southern  branch  of  the  church.  The  assembly  was  the 
shortest  in  eighteen  years. 

This  year's  general  assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  (South)  was  held  in  Charlotte,  S.  C,  also  begin- 
ning May  20.  Kev.  Dr.  G.  T.  Goetchius  of  Kome,  Ga., 
was  elected  moderator  in  place  of  Rev.  Dr.  R.  Q.  Mallard 
of  New  Orleans,  La. 

The  chief  incident  of  general  interest  in  the  proceedings  was  the 
granting  of  the  request  of  the  colored  or  Negro  churches  to  be  allowed 
to  organize  themselves  into  an  independent  denomination.  The  new 
church  has  now  48  ministers,  64  churches,  and  1,504  communicants. 

The  G7th  general  assembly  of  the  Cumberland  Pres- 
byterian Church  held  its  sessions  in  Chicago,  IlL,  May 
20-27,  the  Rev.  Hugh  Spencer  Williams,  pastor  of  the 
Second  church,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  being  elected  as 
moderator  in  succession  to  Rev.  A.  W.  Hawkins  of 
Decatur,  111. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  locate  and  organize  a  school  for  the 
Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church,  colored;  another  committee  has 
charge  of  the  erection  of  an  orphan's  home. 

The  synod  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  met 
in  Beaver  Falls,  Penn.,  May  26-June  3. 

The  loth  triennial  general  council  of  the  Reformed 
Episcopal  Church,  in  session  in  New  York  city  the 
second  week  in  June,  was  of  unusual  interest  on  account 
of  an  animated  controversy  on  the  subject  of  vestments 
of  the  clergy. 

One  faction  favored  restricting  the  clergy  to  the  use  of  the  tradi- 
tional black  Geneva  gown;  another  faction  was  in  favor  of  allowing 
perfect  freedom  as  to  the  use  of  the  white  surplice.  A  resolution 
moved  by  Mr.  Samuel  Ashurst  of  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  was  finally 
adopted,  June  11,  prescribing  the  black  gown  for  all  clergymen 
except  those  who  have  already  been  wearing  the  surplice.  The 
resolution  was  as  follows: 
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"  No  official  dress  other  than  the  black  academic  pown  shall  be  used  by 
the  ministers  of  the  Church  in  any  services  of  the  Church;  provided,  that  in 
any  church  in  which  the  surplice  is  now  used,  it  may  continue  to  be  used  so 
long  as  that  church  shall  elect;  and  provided,  also,  that  any  bishop  w^ho  now 
uses  the  bishop's  robes  may  continue  to  use  them  within  the  limits  of  his 
jurisdiction,  so  long  as  he  shall  elect." 

The  following  amendment,  moved  by  Bishop  Campbell  of  Canada, 
was  defeated: 

"The  Church  shall  permit  in  its  services  the  use  of  a  black  gown  or  a 
plain  white  surplice,  with  a  plain  black  scarf;  and,  in  the  case  of  a  bishop, 
a  rocaet;  but  the  Chureti  shall  prohibit  the  use  of  all  other  ecclesiastical 
vestments. " 

T  be  adoption  of  the  Ashurst  resolution  caused  Bishop  Cheney  and 
five  other  delegates,  including  three  clergymen,  to  resign  their  offices 
under  the  council;  and  it  was  further  announced  that  until  further 
notice  the  income  from  two  trust  funds  created  by  Miss  Harriett  S. 
Benson  of  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  amounting  to  $15,000  annually,  would 
be  withdrawn. 

Bishop  Cheney  based  his  action  in  resigning  his  offices  under  the 
council,  on  the  ground  that  the  vote  of  the  council  on  the  matter  of  vest- 
ments was  '  'a  fatal  blow  to  all  Christian  liberty  in  the  Reformed  Episco- 
pal Church,"  and  "a  deliberate  violation  of  the  solemn  pledges  given 
by  Bishop  Cummins  to  his  coadjutors  in  the  founding  of  the  Church." 

An  analysis  of  the  vote  shows  that  it  was  carried  by  the  younger 
element  in  the  council,  who  had  not  been  through  the  heat  of  the 
controversy  when  the  secession  from  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
took  place.  What  the  effect  will  be  upon  the  future  of  the  Church 
remains  to  be  seen. 

Other  noteworthy  gatherings  have  been:  the  conven- 
tion of  the  Southern  Baptists  in  Wilmington,  N.  C, 
May  7-13;  the  meetings  of  the  various  large  Baptist 
societies  in  Pittsburg,  Penn.,  May  17-25;  and  the  cele- 
bration of  the  72d  anniversary  of  the  American  Unitarian 
Association,  in  Boston,  Mass.,  during  the  last  week  in  May. 

Of  important  gatherings  abroad,  interest  centres  on  the 
fourth  pan-Anglican  or,  as  it  is  officially  called,  Lambeth 
Conference,  which  met  in  London,  Eng.,  June  30. 

About  200  prelates  of  the  various  churches  in  communion  with 
the  Church  of  England  were  in  attendance,  including,  besides  all  the 
archbishops  and  bishops  of  tlie  churches  of  England,  Scotland,  Wales, 
Ireland,  and  the  various  colonies  of  the  British  empire,  many  of  the 
bishops  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States. 
The  proceedings  of  the  conference  belong  to  the  next  quarter. 

Miscellaneous. — A  most  brilliant  and  impressive  func- 
tion was  performed  in  the  Basilica  of  St,  Peter's  cathedral 
at  Rome,  May  27 — the  canonization  of  the  Blessed  Zacca- 
ria,  founder  of  the  Order  of  Barnabites,  and  of  the  Blessed 
Fourier  de  Martaincourt,  surnamed  the  Apostle  of  Lor- 
raine, founder  of  the  Congregation  of  Notre  Dame. 

The  Parochial  Missions  Society  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church,  in  session  in  New  York  city,  on  June  7, 
unanimously  resolved  to  relinquish,  after  September  28, 
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1897,  all  supervision  and  control  of  the  United  States 
Church  Army  (Vol.  6,  p.  965),  and  to  assign  the  same  to 
the  individual  members  of  the  United  States  Church 
Army  Association. 

The  reason  given  for  the  action  of  the  Parochial  Missions  Society- 
is  that  the  society  when  it  accepted  its  trust  believed  it  was  to  have 
a  real  and  supreme  supervisory  authority  over  the  Church  Army, 
notwithstanding  the  appointment  of  the  Army  Commission.  It  claims, 
however,  to  have  been  virtually  sidetracked  by  the  commission. 

On  June  8,  at  the  annual  diocesan  convention  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  in  Waterbury,  Conn.,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Chauncey  B.  Brewster  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
was  elected  bishop  coadjutor  to  Bishop  John  Williams  of 
Connecticut. 

On  June  22,  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  the  Rev.  Dr.  David 
II.  Greer  of  St.  Bartholomew's  church,  New  York  city, 
was  elected  coadjutor  to  Bishop  Thomas  M.  Clark  of 
Rhode  Island. 

On  June  29  it  was  announced  that  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Thomas  J.  Conaty,  rector  of  the  Catholic  University  at 
Washington,  D.  C.  (Vol.  6,  963),  had  been  created 
Domestic  Prelate  to  the  Holy  See,  with  the  title  of 
Risfht  Reverend. 


SOCIOLOGY. 

A  Co-operative  Commonwealth. — Much  attention 
has  been  attracted  to  a  new  socialist  colonization  scheme 
proposed  by  Eugene  V.  Debs,  president  of  the  American 
Railway  Union.  The  union  was  formally  dissolved  June 
17  at  its  convention  in  Chicago,  111.,  being  succeeded  by 
the  "Social  Democracy  of  America,"  or  the  "American 
Co-operative  Union  or  Brotherhood,"  or  the  "Brother- 
hood of  the  Co-operative  Commonwealth" — all  these 
names  being  used  in  the  press  accounts — the  object  of 
which  is  to  carry  out  the  scheme  above  referred  to.  The 
radical  socialistic  elements  in  the  convention  were  hostile 
to  the  proposal.  The  purposes  of  the  co-operative  com- 
monwealth are  stated  in  its  constitution  to  be : 

"(I)  To  educate  the  people  in  the  principles  of  socialism ;  (2)  to 
unite  all  socialists  in  one  fraternal  association;  (3)  to  establish  co-opera- 
tive colonies  and  industries,  and  so  far  as  possible  concentrate  these 
colonies  and  industries  in  one  state  until    such  state  is   socialized." 
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More  particularly,  Mr.  Debs's  plan  in  outline  is  as 
follows : 

The  pioneers,  who  are  to  be  unmarried  men  picked  carefully  from 
all  trades  and  professions,  will  as  soon  as  convenient  proceed  to 
colonize  some  Western  state — possibly  Washington.  Immediately 
agriculture,  manufacturing,  and  the  diflEerent  trades  and  employments 
that  go  to  make  up  an  ordinary  community,  will  be  started.  All  will 
enjoy  the  means  of  production  in  common,  thus  eliminating  million- 
aires and  paupers;  and  labor  checks  will  be  used  instead  of  money. 
As  the  colony  increases  the  political  machinery  of  the  state  is  to  be 
captured  through  the  ballot,  when  a  convention  will  be  called,  and  a 
new  constitution  framed  inaugurating  as  much  of  the  real  co-opera- 
tive commonwealth  as  the  federal  laws  will  allow.  The  beneficial 
results  will,  it  is  expected,  be  noticed  and  followed  by  the  remain- 
ing states,  until  eventually  the  whole  republic  will  be  one  grand 
Utopia.  Of  course  the  colonists  at  first  will  not  be  self-supporting; 
and  to  defray  their  expenses  the  members  of  the  unions  of  the  Social 
Democracy  of  America,  which  are  to  be  formed  in  all  the  states  of  the 
country,  will  contribute  25  cents  each  per  month — insuring  an  esti- 
mated monthly  income  of  $25,000. 

The  work  of  organizing  local  branches  is  now  under 
way — with  what  prospect  of  success  remains  to  be  seen. 
Skeptics  point  to  the  collapse  of  the  Australian  com- 
munistic colony  in  Paraguay  formed  in  1893  (Vol  3, 
p  612) ;  the  practical  abandonment  of  communism  in  the 
town  of  Ruskin,  Tenn.,  established  a  few  years  ago  by 
Robert  Wayland;  the  annulment  of  the  concession  to 
the  Topolobampo  colony  in  Mexico  (Vol.  6,  p.  906);  and 
other  similar  instances  of  failure.  It  is  only  where 
organization  has  had  a  religious  basis — and  there  only  to 
a  limited  degree— that  communism  as  a  practical  experi- 
ment has  been  successful.  The  most  recent  failure, 
reported  June  12,  is  that  of  the  expedition  of  100, 
organized  by  L.  J.  Reinhart,  which  recently  sailed  from 
San  Francisco,  CaL,  for  the  Solomon  islands  in  the  South 
Pacific  ocean.  The  members  had  incorporated  themselves 
under  the  name  of  the  United  Brotherhood  of  the  South 
Sea  Islands,  with  a  capital  of  120,000,  and  hoped  to 
realize  a  Utopia,  free  from  plutocrats,  paupers,  and  per- 
secution. But  dissensions  arose  which  wrecked  the 
scheme  before  their  brig  reached  Fiji.  There  some  of 
the  members  sought  work  at  competition  wages,  while 
others  went  on  to  dispose  of  the  vessel  in  New  Zealand. 
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IMPORTANT  LEGAL  DECISIONS, 

r\^  May  24  the  United  States  supreme  court  rendered 
an  important  decision  concerning  the  power  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  fix  railroad  rates. 

In  the  case  of  the  commission  vs.  the  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans  & 
Texas  Pacific  railway,  the  decision  was  to  the  effect  that  "under  the 
Interstate  Commerce  act  the  commission  has  no  power  to  prescribe 
the  tariff  of  rates  which  shall  control  in  the  future,  and  therefore  can- 
not invoke  a  judgment  in  mandamus  from  the  courts  to  enforce  any 
such  tariff  by  it  prescribed." 

The  decision,  which  was  rendered  by  Justice  Brewer,  also  went 
on  to  define  the  powers  of  the  commission  as  follows:  "Has  the 
commission  no  functions  to  perform  in  respect  to  the  matter  of  rates? 
Unquestionably  it  has,  and  most  important  duties  in  respect  to  this 
matter.  It  is  charged  with  the  general  duty  of  inquiring  as  to  the 
management  of  the  business  of  railroad  companies,  and  has  the  right 
to  compel  full  and  complete  information  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
such  companies  are  transacting  their  business.  And  with  this  in- 
formation, it  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  seeing  that  there  is  no  vio- 
lation 6f  the  long  and  short  haul  clause;  that  there  is  no  discrimina- 
tion between  individual  shippers,  and  that  nothing  is  done  by  rebate 
or  otherwise  to  give  preference  to  one  against  another;  that  no  undue 
preference  is  given  to  one  place  against  another;  but  that  in  all 
things  that  equality  of  right  which  is  the  great  purpose  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  act  shall  be  secured  to  shippers." 

On  May  10  the  United  States  supreme  court  sus- 
tained the  decision  of  the  United  States  circuit  court  of 
appeals  rendered  May  18,  1895  (Vol.  5,  p.  475),  affirming 
the  validity  of  the  Berliner  Microphone  patent.  This 
is  another  victory  for  the  American  Bell  Telephone 
Company,  confirming  their  telephone  monopoly  until 
1908,  seventeen  years  from  the  date  of  the  last  patent. 

There  was  a  widespread  popular  belief  that  the  issue  of  the 
patent  had  been  purposely  delayed  through  machinations  of  the  com- 
pany to  aid  the  extension  of  the  company's  monopoly;  and  suit  aim- 
ing at  the  annulment  of  the  patent  was  brought  by  the  United  States. 
It  was  said  to  bo  the  first  instance  on  record  of  an  application  by  the 
government  to  annul  a  patent  for  an  invention  on  the  ground  of  fraud. 

The  government  asked  to  have  the  patent  set  aside  on  the  ground 
that  the  delay  of  thirteen  years  in  the  Patent  office  was  fraudulent 
and  through  the  fault  of  the  telephone  company,  and  that  the  patent 
issued  in  1880  covered  the  same  ground  on  which  the  new  patent  was 
applied  for  in  1891.  The  court,  in  its  opinion,  delivered  by  Justice 
Brewer,  held  that  there  was  no  evidence  of  corruption  or  undue  in- 
fluence exercised  over  the  Patent  office  by  the  telephone  company, 
and  that  there  was  no  evidence  that  the  delay  in  granting  the  patent 
had  been  brought  about  by  the  company.  It  held  that  whatever  de- 
lay there  had  been  was  through  the  fault  of  the  Patent  office,  and 'by 
no  fault  of  the  company. 

Justice  Harlan  dissented.  Justices  Gray  and  Brown  took  no  part 
in  the  case. 

Vol.  7—33. 
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On  May  15  Judge  Gibbons,  at  Chicago,  111.,  rendered 
a  decision  declaring  the  American  Tobacco  Company  an 
illegal  corporation,  and  prohibiting  its  agents  from  carry- 
ing on  its  business  within  the  state  of  Illinois. 


IMPORTANT  STATISTICS. 

Gold  and  Silver  Production. — The  latest  estimate 
by  the  director  of  the  mint  as  to  the  production  of  gold 
and  silver  in  the  United  States  during  the  calendar  year 
1896,  is  given  in  the  following  table: 

GOLD  AND  SILVER  PRODUCTION,  UNITED  STATES,  1896. 

State  or  Territory.  Gold  Silver, 

coining  value. 

Alabama $       5,700                    

Alaska 2,055,700  $    187,863 

Arizona 2,604,200  2,473,373 

California 15.23.5.900  776,373 

Colorado 14,911,000  29,185,293 

Georgia 151,000  776 

Idaho 2,1.5.5,300  6,658,457 

Iowa 1,000                    

Maryland 300                    

Michigan 37,200  76,283 

Minnesota 800                    

Montana 4.324,700  21,640,404 

Nevada 2,468,300  1,35.5,895 

New  Mexico 475,800  889,277 

North  Carolina 44,300  646 

Oregon 1,251,000  78,998 

South  Carolina 63,300  388 

South  Dakota 4,909,800  296,727 

Tennessee 300                     

Texas 8,000  679,305 

Utah 1,899,900  11,413,463 

Vermont 1,000                     

Virginia 3,500                     

Washington 405,700  355,426 

Wyoming 14,300  129 

Totals S53,088,000  $76,069,239 

The  increase  in  the  production  of  gold  over  1895  is  shown  to  have 
been  $9,478,000,  while  the  production  of  silver  shows  an  increase  of 

$4,018,000. 

The  gold  production  of  the  Australasian  colonies  in 
1896  shows  an  increase  in  Queensland,  Tasmania,  and 
West  Australia,  but  a  decrease  elsewhere.  The  total 
increase  was  $902,829  over  1895.  Australasia  led  the 
Transvaal  in  1896  by  a  total  of  11,894,277;  and  there- 
fore remains  the  second  gold  producer  in  the  world, 
giving  precedence  only  to  the  United  States.  Details 
are  given  as  follows; 
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AUSTRALASIAN  GOLD  PRODUCTION,  1896. 

Fine  oz.  "Value. 

New  South  Wales 259,063  $5,354,852 

New  Zealand 237,350  4,906,028 

Queensland 527,525  10,883,272 

South  Australia 27,384  566,027 

Tasmania 55,258  1,142,295 

Victoria 756,782  15,642,684 

Western  Australia 251,646  5,201,518 

Totals 2.114,008  $43,696,653 

Totals,   1895 2,070,*35  42,793,824 

Public  Libraries. — A  recent  report  from  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education  shows  a  healthy  growth  in 
both  the  number  and  the  usefuhiess  of  public  and  semi- 
public  libraries  in  this  country,  notwithstanding  the 
general  business  depression  of  the  last  four  years. 

The  total  number  of  public  society  and  school  libraries  reported 
last  year  was  7,192,  containing  an  aggregate  of  34,596,258  bound 
volumes  and  5,444,788  unbound  pamphlets.  Of  the  total  number  of 
libraries  reported,  4,026  contained  1,000  or  more  volumes  each,  the 
total  amounting  to  33,054,872  volumes,  and  5,444,788  pamphlets;  and 
3,158  contained  from  300  to  1,000  volumes  each.  In  1891  the  total 
number  of  libraries  reporting  1,000  or  more  volumes  each  was  3,503, 
containing  in  the-  aggregate  25,980,643  volumes.  The  increase  of 
volumes  was  about  27  per  cent,  and  of  libraries  about  15  per  cent. 

The  effective  work  of  the  libraries  during  the  year  is  indicated  by 
the  following  statistics,  which,  it  will  be  observed,  are  far  from 
complete: 

Only  1,852  of  the  4,026  libraries  reported  the  number  of  books 
issued  to  borrowers  for  home  reading;  the  total  number  of  volumes 
so  issued  was  35,075,055.  The  number  of  volumes  issued  by  594 
libraries  for  use  in  their  reading-rooms  was  7,706,830.  The  number 
of  libraries  reporting  their  reading-rooms  supplied  with  periodicals 
was  2,166;  and  the  number  of  periodical  publications  thus  made 
accessible  to  the  public  was  116,248.  Additions  during  the  year  were 
reported  as  follows:  Bound  volumes  (by  2,851  libraries),  1,591,861; 
pamphlets  (1,303  libraries),  439,412. 

The  reports  show  that  1,147  of  the  libraries  are  supported  by 
public  taxation,  2,346  by  corporations,  and  14  derive  their  support 
from  both  sources.  The  number  of  circulating  libraries  was  342;  the 
number  of  reference  libraries  705;  and  the  number  classed  as  both 
circulating  and  reference  2,600. 

The  report  divides  the  4,026  libraries  into  nineteen  classes,  as 
follows:  General,  1,560;  school,  940;  college,  626;  college  society, 
54;  law,  127;  theological,  97;  medical,  44;  United  States  govern- 
ment, 22;  state,  26;  asylum  and  reformatory,  87;  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association,  84;  Masonic,  14;  Odd  Fellows,  17;  social,  57; 
scientific,  78;  historical,  60;  army  garrison,  14;  mercantile,  10; 
society,  108. 

This  classification  is  misleading.  For  example,  it  accounts  for 
only  twenty-six  state  and  territorial  libraries  in  twenty -two  states, 
two  each  being  assigned  to  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Illinois.  According  to  the  statistics  published  in  the  "Special 
Report  on  Public  Libraries"  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  in  1876, 
there  were  forty-six  state  and  territorial  libraries  in  existence  in  1875. 
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According  to  tlie  above  classification,  it  would  appear  that  twenty- 
four  states  and  territories  have  no  state  or  territorial  libraries,  whereas 
all  the  states  and  territories,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Oklahoma, 
possess  libraries. 

Classified  according  to  size,  there  are  two  libraries — the  Library 
of  Congress  and  the  Boston  Public  Library — which  contain  more  than 
500,000  volumes  each;  four  containing  from  300,000  to  500,000 
volumes  each;  twenty-eight,  100,000  to  300,000  volumes  each;  sixty- 
nine  50,000  to  100,000  volumes  each;  155,  35,000  to  50,000  volumes 
each;  411,  10,000  to  25,000  volumes  each;  630,  5,000  to  10,000 
volumes  each;  and  2,727,  1,000  to  5,000  each.  There  are  627  public 
libraries  which  contain  more  than  3,000  volumes  each,  the  aggregate 
being  9,062,263  volumes. 

The  total  amount  reported  as  received  directly  from  taxation  by 
600  libraries  was  $1,679,210,  and  the  amount  appropriated  to  773 
libraries  by  states,  counties,  and  cities  was  $1,513,352  for  the  year. 
The  amount  received  from  endowment  funds  by  594  libraries  was 
$1,035,052;  833  libraries  received  $386,441  from  membership  fees; 
303  libraries,  $38,684  from  book  rents;  625  libraries,  $529,350  from 
donations;  while  1,017  received  $729,547  from  sources  not  stated. 
The  total  income  reported  by  2,437  libraries  was  $5,911,636  for  the 
year  ending  April  1,  1896.  The  permanent  endowment  funds  of  605 
libraries  aggregated  $17,570,673.  The  aggregate  value  of  the  build- 
ings owned  by  567  libraries  is  $33,291,259.  The  value  of  the  books 
added  during  the  year  by  2,333  libraries  was  $1,574,410. 

In  the  last  twenty  years  the  number  of  public  and  semi-public 
libraries  each  containing  1,000  volumes  or  more  in  the  United  States  has 
increased  from  2,039  to  4,026,  or  about  100  per  cent;  and  the  aggre- 
gate number  of  volumes  therein  has  increased  from  11,487,778  to 
33,051,872,  or  more  than  288  per  cent.  In  1875  only  358  libraries 
reported  endowment  funds,  the  total  amount  being  $6,105,581. 
Since  that  time  there  have  been  some  notably  large  gifts  to  public 
libraries,  and  the  total  amount  reported  by  695  libraries  in  1895-6 
was  $17,570,673.  In  1875  the  average  amounted  to  $17,054,  and  in 
1895-6  to  $25,281. 
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American: — 

The  Mississij^n  Floods. — The  floods  in  the  Mississippi 
valley  (p.  251)  continued  to  do  immense  damage,  and  it 
was  not  until  near  the  end  of  May  that  it  became  evident 
that  the  water  had  done  its  worst  and  had  finally  and 
permanently  begun  to  recede.  The  property  loss,  in 
spite  of  the  enormous  extent  of  territory  inundated,  is 
reported  to  have  been  less  than  on  previous  occasions 
when  the  water  did  not  rise  so  high  or  stay  so  long. 

An  official   statement   from   the   Department   of  Agriculture  at 
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Washington,  D.  C,  put  the  total  area  under  water  on  April  5  at 
about  15,800  square  miles,  chiefly  in  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  Missouri, 
Tennessee,  and  Louisiana.  Subsequently  the  area  below  Vicksburg, 
Miss.,  was  considerably  extended,  due  mainly  to  one  large  break  in 
the  levee  at  Biggs  and  another  at  La  Fourche  Crossing,  La.  The 
outflow  from  these  crevasses  totally  submerged  four  parishes 
(counties)  of  Louisiana,  and  partially  overflowed  seven  others. 

The  total  area  flooded  was,  on  April  21,  about  20,000  square 
miles,  containing  at  last  census  46,936  farms.  The  total  value  of  the 
agricultural  property  of  the  submerged  region  was  approximately 
190,176,000. 

Floods  in  the  Rio  Grande  river  caused  much  destruc- 
tion of  property  and  considerable  loss  of  life  at  and  in 
the  vicinity  of  El  Paso,  Texas,  in  the  latter  part  of  May. 

Storms. — A  flood  in  the  Cottonwood  river,  caused  by 
a  cloudburst  supplemented  by  heavy  rains,  destroyed 
many  lives  and  nearly  $1,000,000  worth  of  property  at 
West  Guthrie,  Okla.,  April  28. 

On  June  10  a  tornado  in  the  vicinity  of  Lyle,  Minn., 
killed  six  people,  injured  many  others,  and  demolished 
many  buildings. 

On  June  23  three  persons  were  killed  and  a  number 
dangerously  injured  by  a  toriuido  which  passed  fifteen 
miles  northeast  of  Salina,  Kan. 

Fires. — On  April  8  a  fire  in  the  business  centre  of 
Knoxville,  Tenn.,  destroyed  property  worth  $1,611,000; 
insurance  $614,209.70.  A  number  of  guests  at  the 
Hotel  Knox  lost  their  lives. 

On  the  night  of  May  2,  Pittsburg,  Penn.,  was  visited 
by  a  fire  destroying  $3,000,000  worth  of  property, 
partially  insured.  One  fireman  was  killed  and  four  in- 
jured. The  wholesale  grocery  store  of  T.  0.  Jenkins 
&  Co.,  and  the  large  retail  store  of  Joseph  Home  &  Co., 
were  burned. 

On  May  14  the  court  house  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  was 
burned,  with  many  valuable  works  of  art,  including  Joel 
T.  Hart's  statue  Woman  Triumphant^  which  was  bought 
by  the  women  of  Lexington  for  $5,000.  Loss  on  build- 
ing, $60,000;  insurance,  $40,000. 

On  the  night  of  May  20  the  block  bounded  by  12th, 
13th,  Hudson,  and  Washington  streets,  in  Hoboken, 
N.  J.,  was  burned,  rendering  130  families  homeless,  and 
throwing  about  1,000  out  of  employment.  Loss  esti- 
mated at  not  far  from  $1,000,000. 

On  June  3  a  fire  in  Alexandria,  Va.,  caused  damage 
of  about  $450,000,  partly  covered  by  insurance. 
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On  June  6  a  fire  in  the  southeastern  part  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, OaL,  caused  the  death  of  three  firemen,  who  were 
caught  under  a  falling  wall,  and  entailed  a  property  loss 
of  1100,000. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  June  15  the  large  building 
on  Ellis  island,  New  York  harbor,  containing  the  main 
offices  of  the  United  Sates  Immigration  Bureau  and 
quarters  for  many  immigrants,  was  partially  destroyed  by 
fire.  There  was  no  loss  of  life,  but  the  official  record's 
are  said  to  have  been  burned. 

The  library  building  of  the  Iowa  State  University,  at 
Iowa  City,  was  struck  by  lightning  on  the  morning  of 
June  19,  and  burned.  Many  old  and  invaluable  books, 
impossible  to  replace,  were  destroyed.  Loss,  $100,000; 
no  insurance.     One  fireman  was  killed. 

Railroad  Disastey^s. — As  a  result  of  a  switch  being  left 
open,  two  persons  were  killed  and  several  injured  near 
Glen  wood  Springs,  Colo.,  May  28.  The  Atlantic  express 
on  the  Denver  &  Hio  Grande  railroad  going  west  ran  into 
an  extra  freight  standing  on  the  Cabasa  siding. 

A  most  lamentable  disaster  occurred  on  May  31  at 
the  Merrick  boulevard  crossing  of  the  Long  Island  rail- 
road, near  Valley  Stream.  A  tallyho  coach  containing 
a  party  of  twenty-one  young  men  and  women  from 
the  Greene  avenue  Baptist  church  of  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y,  was  struck  by  a  train.  Five  of  the  party  were 
killed  outright;  two  of  the  party  and  a  driver  very 
dangerously  hurt;  and  all  the  others,  with  the 
exception  of  two,  more  or  less  seriously  injured. 
On  June  24  a  coroner's  jury  returned  a  verdict  to 
the  effect  that  the  Long  Island  railroad  was  ''criminally 
negligent"  in  not  keeping  in  order  the  electric  bell  at 
the  crossing. 

On  June  26  the  New  York  express  on  the  Wabash 
railway  was  wrecked  while  crossing  a  trestle  over  a  creek 
near  Missouri  City,  Mo.  The  supports  of  the  trestles 
had  been  weakened  by  heavy  rains  causing  a  flood ;  and 
the  trestle  gave  way  under  the  weight  of  the  train  after 
the  engine  had  crossed.  Seven  persons  were  killed  out- 
right,  including  the  five  postal  clerks  in  the  mail  car; 
and  about  twenty  were  injured,  some  very  seriously. 

On  June  29  two  persons  were  killed  and  two  fatally 
injured  as  the  result  of  a  collision  on  the  Vandalia  rail- 
road near  Vandalia,  on  the  line  between  Indianapolis^ 
Ind.,  and  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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On  June  30  three  persons  were  killed  outright  and 
many  others  injured  in  a  rear  collision  on  the  Chicago  & 
Northwestern  railroad,  at  West  Chicago,  thirty  miles  out 
of  Chicago,  111.,  on  the  Galena  division.  The  victims 
were  delegates  to  the  Christian  Endeavor  convention  in 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Miscella7ieous, — A  series  of  earthquakes  throughout 
the  chain  of  Leeward  islands,  April  23  t-o  26,  wrought 
much  destruction  to  life  and  property. 

On  the  night  of  April  14  the  brigantine  Vaillant 
foundered  after  striking  an  iceberg  off  the  Grand  Banks 
of  Newfoundland.  Four  survivors,  who  are  said  in  the 
meantime  to  have  been  driven  to  cannibalism,  were 
rescued  by  the  French  brigantine  Victoire  Evghie^  and 
wore  brought  to  St.  Pierre,  Miquelon,  April  27;  and  on 
May  1,  the  brigantine  AmkUe  from  St.  Malo,  France, 
arrived  at  the  same  port  with  four  other  survivors,  all 
that  remained  of  a  boat  crew  of  twenty-one. 

On  May  9  thirteen  steerage  passengers  on  the  Mallory 
Line  steamer  Leona^  from  New  York  city  for  Galveston, 
Texas,  lost  their  lives  as  the  result  of  a  fire  which  broke 
out  in  the  forward  hold  of  the  vessel. 

The  report  of  the  fire  marshal  of  the  city  of  Boston, 
Mass.,  on  the  gas  explosion  of  March  4  at  the  corner  of 
Tremont  and  Boylston  streets  (p.  253),  which  caused  ten 
deaths  and  injury  to  fifty  persons,  was  to  the  effect  that 
the  accident  was  due  to  the  lax  method  of  inspection 
pursued  by  the  transit  commission.  The  decision  of 
Judge  Ely  of  the  municipal  court  holds  that  the  Boston 
Gas  Light  Company  was  chiefly  to  blame  for  the  disaster. 

A  series  of  earthquake  shocks  was  felt  on  the  after- 
noon of  May  31  throughout  the  eastern  section  of  the 
Central  states  and  in  the  Southern  states.  The  shocks 
were  felt  in  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Georgia,  Ohio, 
Kentucky,  West  Virginia,  Virginia,  Tennessee,  and 
North  Carolina. 

Foreign:— 

The  Paris  Holocaust.  —The  most  appalling  disaster  of 
the  quarter  was  the  destruction  by  fire  of  the  charity 
bazaar  held  in  the  Rne  Jean  Goujoji  in  Paris,  France,  on 
the  afternoon  of  May  4. 

The  bazaar  bad  been  opened  a  few  days  previously,  and  repre- 
sented a  street  of  old  Paris  sbops.  Being  constructed  almost  exclu- 
sively of  wood  and  otber  inflammable  material,  it  w^as  reduced  to  ruins 
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in  a  few  minutes.  As  many  as  1,200  visitors,  stall-keepers,  and  at- 
tendants are  estimated  to  have  been  in  the  bazaar  when  the  fire  broke 
out.  Of  these  about  150,  members  of  the  most  aristocratic  families 
of  France,  were  burned  to  death. 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  fire  was  the  accidental  setting  on  fire 
of  some  ether  being  used  in  connection  with  a  Kinematograph.  The 
lamp  having  almost  gone  out,  the  attendant,  M.  Bellac,  attempted  to 
fill  it  with  ether.  In  order  to  see  what  he  was  doing,  he  asked  his 
companion,  M.  Bagrockow,  to  strike  a  match.  The  explosion  and 
fire  immediately  followed. 

The  amount  of  administrative  negligence  surrounding  the  cata- 
strophe is  almost  incredible.  No  sort  of  inspection  of  the  temporary 
structure  seems  to  have  been  made  in  advance  by  the  municipal  or 
police  authorities  or  by  the  prefect  of  police. 

A  requiem  mass  for  the  repose  of  the  souls  of  the  victims  of  the 
fire  was  celebrated  at  the  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  with  extreme 
solemnity,  May  8. 

Miscellaneous. — On  May  29,  during  a  ceremony  in 
the  cathedral  at  Pisa,  Italy,  on  occasion  of  the  unveiling 
of  an  image  of  the  Virgin,  a  candle  fell,  setting  fire  to 
the  building  and  causing  a  panic.  Nine  persons  were 
killed  and  twenty-one  others  injured. 

Earthquake  shocks  wrought  much  damage  to  prop- 
erty and  loss  of  life  on  June  12,  in  various  parts  of  India 
— in  Calcutta  and  Bengal,  and  also  in  Assam.  In  Assam 
the  loss  of  life  is  estimated  at  0,000.  At  a  number  of 
places,  including  Shillong,  Silket,  and  Krishnagar,  the 
public  buildings  were  demolished,  and  at  Shillong  the 
British  resident  deputy  commissioner  was  killed.  At 
Calcutta  so  great  was  the  injury  to  the  walls  of  buildings 
which  did  not  actually  fall,  that  it  was  thought  best  not 
to  fire  the  salutes  in  honor  of  the  Queen's  Jubilee  lest  the 
shock  should  cause  more  disaster.  In  many  places  it 
was  proposed  to  forego  the  Jubilee  celebrations,  and 
apply  the  money  to  relief  of  sufferers. 

On  June  18  a  tornado  swept  over  the  villages  of 
Bezons,  Colombes,  and  Asnieres  near  Paris,  France. 
About  twenty  people  were  killed,  and  ninety  injured. 
Many  buildings  were  unroofed  and  totally  destroyed. 

Nelson's  old  flagship,  the  Fo^tdroyant^  which  was 
anchored  for  exhibition  purposes  off  Blackpool,  Eng., 
was  driven  ashore  by  a  gale  which  swept  over  the  Irish 
sea  June  15  and  KJ.     The  vessel  became  a  wreck. 

The  steamer  Aden,  from  Yokohama,  Japan,  April  28, 
st-ruck  a  reef  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  island  of 
Socotra  in  the  Indian  ocean  lying  about  120  miles  east  of 
Cape  Guardafui,  the  eastern  extremity  of  Africa,  on  the 
morning  of  June  9.     Many  lives  were  lost  in  attempts  to 
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launch  the  lifeboats ;  but  finally,  after  remaining  seven- 
teen days  on  the  reef,  the  survivors  were  taken  off  by  the 
Indian  government's  ship  Mayo.  Seventy-eight  persons 
were  drowned  or  missing. 

About  the  end  of  June  extensive  floods  in  Galatz,  Mol- 
davia, rendered  20,000  people  homeless. 
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Political  Economy,  Civics,  and  Sociology:— 

Banking  Systems  of  the  World.  An  impartial  state- 
ment of  the  conditions  of  note  issue  by  banks  in  all 
nations  and  the  workings  of  the  systems.  Also  Postal 
Savings  Banks,  detailing  the  systems  in  those  nations 
where  they  exist.  By  William  Matthews  Handy.  192  pp. 
Indexed.     12mo.    $1.00.     Chicago:   C.  H.  Kerr  &  Co. 

One  of  the  most  instructive  manuals  of  the  kind  ever  compiled. 
It  is  up  to  date  and,  apparently,  accurate.  It  tells  about  everything 
worth  knowing  concerning  the  monetary  systems  of  all  nations,  in 
addition  to  a  great  variety  of  other  information  of  a  correlative 
nature,  which  would  otherwise  be  accessible  only  to  those  possessing 
an  ample  library.  Separate  chapters  on  the  postal  savings  banks 
and  currency  reforms  will  commend  themselves  as  being  especially 
pertinent  in  view  of  the  important  financial  problems  which  congress 
will  soon  be  called  upon  to  consider. 

Equality.     By   Edward    Bellamy,  author  of  Looking 
ackward,    etc.     412   pp.     12mo.     $1.25.     New  York: 
D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

Some  nine  years  ago  Mr.  Edward  Bellamy  produced  a  book  called 
Looking  Backward,  in  which  he  took  a  long  forward  glance  into  the 
future.  He  imagined  that  future  as  having  solved  all  the  economic 
problems  that  confront  us  to-day,  and  compared  the  Utopia  of  his 
imagination  with  the  actual  present.  The  book  chimed  in  with  the 
mood  of  many  socialistic  agitators,  and  made  a  great  popular  success. 
His  second  book  is  a  thoughtful  amplification  of  the  first. 

It  is  not  for  us  to  criticise  the  author's  economic  theories.  It  is 
enough  to  say  that  it  is  impossible  to  restrict  human  nature — human 
likes  and  dislikes,  sentiments  and  passions — to  any  fixed,  stereotyped 
form  of  social  organization.  They  provide  that  inner  source  of  move- 
ment, that  inevitable  impulse  to  change,  without  which  there 
would  be  no  life  in  the  body  politic  at  all. 

Publications  of  the  American  Academy  of  Politi- 
cal AND  Social  Science,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 
Over -Nutrition  and  its  Social  Consequences.  By  Simon 
N.  Patten,  Ph.  D.     24  pp.     Paper.    8vo.   Price  25  cents. 
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A  keen  analysis  of  social  phenomena  leads  the  author  to  suggest 
an  enlargement  of  the  current  formulas  of  evolutionary  theory: 
otherwise  they  are  not  always  applicable  to  social  phenomena.  The 
phenomena  of  degeneration  in  social  life  are  inadequately  explained 
by  natural  selection  and  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  for  in  this  process 
biologists  have  laid  stress  upon  the  elimination  of  the  weak  and  in- 
efficient organisms.  Professor  Patten  points  out  that  strength  may 
be  turned  into  weakness,  that  the  overfed  are  as  exposed  to  elimination 
as  the  underfed,  and  that  among  the  higher  forms  of  life  this  phase 
of  the  process  is  of  at  least  equal  importance  with  those  which  have 
occupied  thus  far,  almost  exclusively,  the  attention  of  evolutionary 
theorists. 

The  Formation  of  the  Greater  New  York  Charter.  By 
James  W.  Pryor.     Paper.      8vo.    IG  pp.     Price  15  cents. 

A  severe  criticism  upon  the  work  of  the  commissioners  who 
drafted  the  charter  for  the  Greater  New  York,  holding  that  the  re- 
sult of  their  labors,  instead  of  a  clear,  straightforward  document,  is 
a  bulky  mass  of  legislation  which  will  necessitate  frequent  interven- 
tion of  the  courts  in  its  interpretation 

Tlie  George  Junior  Rejmhlic.  By  Prof.  Wm.  T.  Hull, 
Ph.  D.,  of  Svvarthmore  College.  Paper.  8  vo.  l-t  pp. 
Price  15  cents. 

Written  in  a  sympathetic  spirit  from  personal  observation  of  the 
working  of  this  interesting  experiment  in  education  and  self-help 
(see  Vol.  6,  p.  473). 

A  Comparative  Study  of  the  State  Constitutions  of  the 
American  Revolution.     By  W.  0.  Webster. 

"Probes  into  the  beginnings  of  organized  independent  govern- 
ment in  the  United  States.  It  presents  a  painstaking  and 
scholarly  summary  of  the  first  state  constitutions.  They  were 
adaptations  of  the  previous  colonial  charters;  but  the  strong 
common  sense  of  our  ancestors  led  them  to  eschew  political 
experiment  and  proceed  in  their  constructive  work  with  re- 
markable practical  wisdom.  That  they  made  mistakes  is  not  to 
be  denied,  but  their  plan  of  work  was  eminently  sane.  The  political 
genius  of  the  American  people,  which  manifested  itself  in  our  federal 
constitution,  had  its  earliest  expression  in  the  state  constitutions.  It 
is  this  which  gives  to  the  consideration  of  these  early  tentative  efforts 
in  constitutional  and  representative  government  an  absorbing  in- 
terest." 

Genius^  Fame,  and  tlie  Comparison  of  Races.  By  Prof. 
0.  H.  Cooley  of  the  University  of  Michigan.  Paper. 
8vo.     42  pp.     Price  35  cents. 

An  interesting  contribution  to  the  study  of  genius  from  a  scien- 
tific point  of  view.  It  attempts  to  fix  what  is  meant  by  the  term 
genius,  the  intellectual  and  social  conditions  under  which  it  arises; 
and  endeavors  to  ascertain  whether  the  production  of  great  men  is  a 
proper  criterion  of  the  excellence  of  various  races 

Silver  in  China.  By  Dr.  Talcott  Williams.  Paper. 
8vo.     21  pp.     Price  25  cents. 
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The  author  combats  the  prevalent  notion  that  silver  has,  in 
China,  an  undiminished  and  unvarying  purchasing  power.  The  evi- 
dence presented  is  drawn  not  only  from  historical  works,  but  from 
newspapers  published  in  the  Flowery  Kingdom.  Of  these,  copious 
extracts  are  presented  in  appendices,  in  which  economic  events  are 
depicted  in  an  unusually  quaint  and  naive  language.  The  author 
shows,  moreover,  that  silver  is  by  no  means  to  be  considered  the 
standard  of  values  in  China,  that  this  function  belongs  rather  to  the 
copper  cash  which  are  universally  used.  They  too  have  had  their 
ups  and  downs,  depreciating  here,  and  rising  there.  The  evidence 
reveals,  as  the  author  states,  '  'that  monetary  laws  act  in  the  same 
way  in  China  as  elsewhere." 

Religion : — 

The  Bible;  Its  Meaning  and  Supremacy.  By  F.  N. 
Farrar,  D.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  350  pp.  Indexed.  12mo. 
Price  $2.00.     New  York:  Longmans,  Greene  &  Co. 

In  this  work  the  author  employs  his  great  powers  of  facile  ex- 
position and  his  marvellous  acquaintance  with  the  literature  of  all 
ages  in  the  endeavor  to  show  that  the  authority  of  the  Scripture  is  as 
firmly  based  as  ever,  and  that  its  dangers  have  arisen  not  from  the 
attacks  of  its  enemies,  but  from  the  mistakes  of  its  defenders.  He 
does  not  enter  into  disputed  questions  of  authorship  or  of  textual 
criticism,  nor  does  he  advance  any  profound  or  original  theory. 

Somewhat  diffusely  the  author  explains  that  the  Bible  is  not  so 
much  a  book  as  the  remains  of  a  wider  literature,  and  that  this 
variety  is  not  inconsistent  with  an  essential  unity,  of  which  the  true 
centre  is  Christ.  "The  Bible  contains  an  ever-advancing  revelation," 
of  which  the  earlier  stages  are  "transitory  and  imperfect  as  com- 
pared with  its  latest  developments." 

History : — 

History  of  Canada.  By  Cliarles  Gf.  D,  Roberts. 
493  pp.  Indexed.  8vo.  Price  $2.00.  Boston:  Lam- 
son,  Wolffe  &  Co. 

A  thoroughly  complete  and  well  considered  piece  of  historical 
writing,  not  too  greatly  extended,  but  treating  all  matters  of  im- 
portance with  satisfying  fullness.  About  a  third  of  the  book  is  de- 
voted to  the  period  of  the  French  domination,  w^hich  ended  in  1768. 
There  is  a  full  account  of  the  settlement  of  the  loyalists  after  our 
Revolutionary  war  in  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Prince  Edward 
Island,  and  Western  Canada.  The  war  of  1812  is  somewhat  curtly 
discussed,  but  several  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  political  strife 
within  the  Canadas  which  ultimately  culminated  in  rebellion.  Not 
quite  a  hundred  pages  are  allotted  to  the  history  of  the  Dominion 
since  the  British  North  America  act  went  into  force. 

Robert  the  Bruce,  and  the  Struggle  for  Scottish  Inde^ 
liendence.  By  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell,  Bart.,  M.  P.,  author 
of  Scottish  Landnames^  etc.  Illustrated.  Heroes  of  the 
Nations  Series.  387  pp.  Indexed.  12mo.  Price  $1.50. 
New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

This  seems  to  be  the  first  attempt  to  rescue  the  life- story  of  the 
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founder  of  Scottish  independence  from  tlie  mass  of  legendary  lore 
with  which  it  has  always  been  interwoven  and  to  set  it  forth  upon 
the  solid  foundation  of  historical  fact. 

The  Story  of  the  Pilgrim  Father Sy  1606-1623  A.  D.j  as 
told  by  Themselves,  their  Friends,  and  their  Enemies. 
Edited  from  the  original  texts,  bj  Edward  Arber, 
F.  S.  A.  With  a  portrait.  G34  pp.  Indexed.  12mo. 
Price  $2.00.     Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

The  story  is  drawn,  obviously,  from  original  documents.  To  a 
great  extent  the  very  words  of  the  seventeenth  century  New  Eng- 
landers  are  used. 

Biography  :— 

General  Grant.  By  James  Grant  Wilson.  Illus- 
trated. Great  Commanders  Series.  390  pp.  Indexed. 
12mo.     Price  11.50.     New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

The  author's  acquaintance  with  General  Grant  began  at  Cairo, 
111.,  in  1861,  and  continued  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century.  In 
addition  to  this  the  author  has  had  the  advantage  of  consulting  a 
war  diary  containing  many  interesting  conversations  and  incidents 
of  his  service  under  Grant  in  the  Vicksburg  campaign  and  else- 
where. 

Martha  Washington.  By  Anne  Hollingsworth  Whar- 
ton. With  portrait.  Women  of  Colonial  and  Kevolu- 
tionary  Times.  306  pp.  Indexed.  12mo.  Price  $1.25. 
New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

"The  portrait  Miss  Wharton  presents  is  that  of  an  ideal  Ameri 
can  gentlewoman,  unaffected  by  any  of  the  pomps  and  ceremonies  in 
which  she  inevitably  shared  as  the  wife  of  her  husband.  In  fact,  it 
is  just  this  simplicity  of  hers  which  constitutes  her  claim  upon  our 
interest.  She  was  not  otherwise  a  notable  figure.  But  this  book 
shows  with  delightful  clearness  that  Martha  Washington  had  all  the 
housewifely  virtues,  that  she  was  an  embodiment  of  common-sense 
and  kindliness,  and  that  the  dignity  by  which  she  was  distinguished 
sprang  from  no  commanding  qualities,  from  no  identification  of  her 
nature  with  the  tendencies  of  public  life,  but  simply  from  the  train- 
ing and  experience  of  a  woman  accustomed  to  the  best  social  life  of 
Virginia  at  a  time  when  that  life  had  a  certain  provincial  distinction. 

One  of  the  best  things  about  Miss  Wharton's  book  is  its  convin- 
cing demonstration  of  Martha  Washington's  patriotism." 

Literature: — 

American  Lands  and  Letters.  The  Mayflower  to  Rip 
Van  Winkle.  By  Donald  G.  Mitcliell.  Illustrated. 
402  pp.  Indexed.  8vo.  Price  12.50.  New  York: 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

The  author  "gossips  with  the  genial  charm  of  an  accomplished 
conversationalist  concerning  the  beginnings  of  American  literature 
from  'the  Mayflower  to  Rip  Van  Winkle.'"  To  avoid  inordinate 
length,  all  writers  of  the  present  century  are  excluded. 
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Literary  Landmarks  of  Rome.  By  Laurence  Hutton, 
author  of  Literary  Landmarks  of  Florence^  etc.  Illus- 
trated. 75  pp.  Indexed.  12mo.  Price  $1.00.  New 
York:  Harper  &  Bros. 

The  series  to  which  this  work  belongs  form  practically  trust- 
worthy guide-books  to  the  places  that  the  literary  pilgrim  most  de- 
sires to  visit.  The  present  volume  is  no  less  instructive  and  com- 
panionable than  its  predecessors.  It  breathes  a  spirit  of  enthusiasm 
for  the  literature  and  romance  of  the  subject,  but  is  withal  practical. 

A  History  of  Ancient  Greek  Literature.  By  Gilbert 
Murray,  M.  A.  Short  Histories  of  the  Literatures  of 
the  World.  Volume  I.  Edited  by  Edmund  Gosse. 
420  pp.  Indexed.  12mo.  Price  $1.50.  New  York: 
D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

A  work  of  vigor  and  freshness,  great  learning,  and  independence 
of  judgment. 

The  Literary  History  of  the  American  Revolution, 
1763-1783.  By  Moses  Coit  Tyler.  Volume  I.  17(33- 
1776.  521pp.  8vo.  Price  !{?:3. 00.  New  York:  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons. 

The  author  describes  his  book  in  the  preface  as  the  product  of  a 
new  method,  or  at  least  of  a  method  never  before  so  fully  applied  in 
the  critical  treatment  of  the  American  Revolution.  The  outward 
history  of  that  famous  transaction  has  been  many  times  written,  and 
is  now,  indeed,  being  freshly  rewritten  in  the  light  of  larger  evi- 
dence and  under  the  direction  of  a  more  judicial  spirit.  In  the  present 
work,  for  the  first  time,  in  a  systematic  and  approximately  complete 
way,  is  set  forth  the  inward  history  of  our  Revolution;  a  history  of 
its  ideas  and  spiritual  moods,  its  motives,  its  passions,  even  of  its 
sportive  caprices  and  its  whims,  as  these  uttered  themselves  at  the 
time,  whether  consciously  or  not,  in  the  various  writings  of  the  two 
parties  of  Americans  who  promoted  or  resisted  that  great  movement. 
In  other  words,  what  the  book  aims  to  be  is  a  presentation  of  the 
soul  rather  than  of  the  body  of  the  American  Revolution;  a  careful, 
independent,  and  unbiased  register  of  the  very  brain  and  heart  of 
the  sorely  divided  people  of  the  land,  as  these  wrought  and  rejoiced 
and  suffered  in  the  progress  of  those  tremendous  political  and  mili- 
tary events  which  constitute  the  exterior  and  visible  framework  of 
our  heroic  age. 

Poetry  :— 

Heart-Tones  and  Other  Poems.  By  D.  0 'Kelly  Bran- 
den  (Rev.  Dominic  Brennan,  C.  P.)  IGO  pp.  12mo. 
Price  $1.25.     Buffalo,  N.  Y. :  Peter  Paul  Book  Co. 

"There  are  here  and  there  gleams  of  the  genuine  lyric  instinct, 
mong  the  author's  poems  of  sentiment  there  is  perhaps  none  that 
compares  in  delicacy  of  thought  and  treatment  with  his  'In  Mpmo- 
riam.'  It  is,  however,  in  his  patriotic  poems — songs  of  'Old  Erin' — 
that  he  attains  the  greatest  vigor  and  the  greatest  felicity.  The 
volume  concludes  with  a  number  of  religious  pieces  and  an  ambitious 
poem  entitled  'Visions  of  St.  Paul  of  the  Cross.' " 
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Education  :— 

What  a  Young  Boy  Ought  to  Know.  The  first  book 
in  a  Self  and  Sex  series  to  men,  by  Sylvanus  Stall,  D.  D. 
Cloth.  190  pp.  Price  ^1.00.  Philadelphia,  Penn. : 
Vir  Publishing  Co. 

The  work  bandies  a  difficult  subject  witb  most  becoming  deli- 
cacy and  at  tbe  same  time  witb  adequate  frankness  and  witbal 
simplicity.  Were  its  revelations  and  its  lessons  carefully  and  witb 
purpose  put  witbin  reacb  of  growing  boys  everywbere,  and  supple 
mented  by  loving  watcbf  ulness  on  tbe  part  of  parents  and  teacbers, 
tbe  star  of  youthful  bope  and  promise  would  not  so  often  set  before 
its  dawning. 

Travel,  Adventure,  and  Description: — 

In  Joyful  Russia.  By  John  A.  Logan,  Jr.  With 
many  illustrations  in  colors  and  black-and-white. 
275  pp.  12mo.  Price  13.50.  New  York:  D.  Appleton 
&Co. 

This  is  a  delightful  book  of  travel  and  sightseeing,  describing 
tbe  splendid  ceremonies  at  tbe  coronation  of  tbe  Czar  Nicbolas  II., 
and  also  picturing  Russian  social  life  in  Moscow  and  in  tbe  country. 

Fiction : — 

Soldiers  of  Fortune.  By  Richard  Harding  Davis. 
With  illustrations  by  C.  D.  Gibson.  3G4  pp.  12mo. 
Price  11.50.     New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

A  novel  of  life  in  a  revolutionary  South  American  state;  original 
and  skilful  in  construction  of  plot;  animated  and  accurate  in  de- 
scriptive narrative. 

The  Pursuit  of  the  House-Boat.  Being  Some  Further 
Account  of  the  Divers  Doings  of  the  Associated  Shades, 
under  the  Leadership  of  Sherlock  Holmes,  Esq.  By 
John  Kendrick  Bangs.  Illustrated  by  Peter  Newell. 
204  pp.  12mo.  rice  $1.25.  New  York:  Harper 
&  Bros. 

Mr.  Bangs  bere  tells  tbe  story  of  tbe  tbeft  of  tbe  house-boat  by 
Captain  Kidd  and  some  otber  ruffianly  pirates  of  Hades,  tbe  abduction 
of  tbe  women,  and  tbe  pursuit  by  tbe  Associated  Sbades,  under  tbe 
leadersbip  of  Sberlock  Holmes.  Tbe  book  abounds  in  merry  jests 
and  quaint  and  bumorous  illustrations. 

Derelicts.  By  William  J.  Locke,  author  of  "At  the 
Gate  of  Samaria,"  etc.  414  pp.  12mo.  Price  $1.50. 
New  York:  J.  Lalie. 

The  story  of  a  man  who  has  gone  under;  who,  having  dropped 
to  the  lowest  depths  of  weakness,  misery,  and  self  contempt,  is  yet 
redeemed  by  tbe  saving  grace  of  a  woman's  love. 

Miscellaneous: — 

Heraldry y  English  and  Foreign.    With  a  Dictionary  of 
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Heraldic  Terms.  By  Robert  0.  Jenkins,  M.  A.  Illus- 
trated. Ill  pp.  iGmo.  Price  75c.  New  York: 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

A  compact  and  brief  treatise  on  a  subject  of  spreading  favor  in 
this  country,  by  a  prelate  of  the  English  Church. 

Athletic  SiJorts.  By  D.  A.  Sargent,  M.  D,,  H.  J. 
VVhigham,  Robert  D.  Wrenn,  P.  G.  Hubert,  Jr.,  Mar- 
guerite Merington,  J.  West  Roosevelt,  M.  D.,  Duffield 
Osborne,  Edward  S.  Martin.  The  Out-of-Door  Library. 
Illustrated.  318  pp.  12mo.  Price  $1.50.  New  York: 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

This  book,  which  is  well  illustrated,  contains  articles  by  Prof. 
Sargent  of  Harvard  on  the  physical  proportions  of  the  typical  man, 
and  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  athlete;  a  paper  on  golf  by 
Mr.  Whigham;  one  on  lawn  tennis  by  Mr.  Wrenn,  the  United 
States  champion  for  1896;  three  papers  on  bicycling;  and  an  essay 
on  surf  and  surf-bathing;  while  Mr.  Martin  writes,  in  the  conclud- 
ing pages,  on  country  clubs  and  hunt  clubs  in  America. 

The  Grimm-  Webster  Dictionary.  German-English  and 
English-German.  Compiled  from  the  well-known  standard 
works  of  reference.  Morocco,  full  gilt,  double  index,  |5l.0O. 
Stiff  silk  cloth,  red  edges,  double  index,  50  cents.  Limp 
cloth,  not  indexed,  25  cents.    Chicago,  111. :  Laird  &  Lee. 

Using  the  new  system  of  German  orthography  and  containing 
all  words  and  phrases  of  current  everyday  use.  30,000  words  de- 
fined in  both  languages.  A  collection  of  conversation  and  corre- 
spondence forms,  irregular  verbs,  tables  of  weights  and  measures, 
and  many  other  features  of  value. 

Pocket  Manual  of  Ready  Reference.  Compiled  and 
arranged  by  P.  J.  Haltigan.  Leather,  gilt  edges. 
Indexed.  '  160  pp.  Price  50  centb.  New  York,  N.  Y. : 
Excelsior  Publishing  Ho-use. 

A  very  useful  little  handbook  for  copy  editors,  proof  readers, 
compositors,  typewriters,  copyists,  telegraphers,  students  of  law, 
newspaper  reporters,  etc.  It  contains  a  complete  vocabulary  for 
double  words  from  Webster's  International  Dictionary;  over  500 
Latin  and  French  words,  legal  phrases,  and  colloquial  expressions, 
with  their  definitions;  alphabetical  list  of  contractions  and  abbrevia- 
tions commonly  met  with  in  writing  and  printing;  complete  list  of 
county  names  in  the  United  States  arranged  alphabetically  by  states; 
Declaration  of  Independence  with  the  names  of  the  signers;  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  with  amendments  and  dates  of  ratifica- 
tion; together  with  a  collection  of  miscellaneous  information. 
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American: — 

AiKiNS,  Dk.  W.  T.,  prominent  physician  and  surgeon;  born  in 
Burnhamthorpe,  Peel  co,,  Ont.;  died  in  Toronto,  Ont.,  May  24. 

Andkews,  Charles  H.,  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Boston 
Herald;  born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  in  1834;  died  there  June  1. 

Carleton,  General  Charles  A.,  a  prominent  veteran  of  the 
civil  war;  born  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  May  26,  1835;  died  in  New 
York  city  April  1.  He  was  brevetted  lieutenant-colonel  for  gallantry 
at  the  storming  of  Fort  Fisher,  and  colonel  and  brigader- general  for 
"gallant  and  meritorious  services  during  the  war." 

Clark,  Alvan  Graham,  celebrated  telescope  lens  maker  and 
astronomer;  born  in  Fall  River,  Mass.,  July  10,  1832,  of  old  Pilgrim 
stock;  died  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  June  9.  While  a  student  at 
Andover,  he  attempted  the  construction  of  a  small  refracting  telescope. 
In  this  way  the  attention  of  the  father  was  first  directed  to  optical 
pursuits,  and  about  1850  the  firm  of  Alvan  Clark  k  Sons  was  founded. 
The  superiority  of  their  lenses  soon  attracted  the  attention  of  astron- 
omers, especially  that  of  the  Rev.  W.  R.  Dawes,  who  introduced 
several  of  Iheir  larger  productions  abroad.  Their  instruments  gradu- 
ally increased  in  size  until,  in  1861,  all  former  attainments  were 
surpassed  by  the  construction  of  one  of  eighteen  and  three-quarter 
inches  aperture  for  the  Northwestern  University,  now  located  at 
Evanston,  111.  While  testing  this  glass  at  Cambridge,  Mr.  Clark 
discovered  the  companion  to  Sirius,  for  which  he  was  awarded  the 
Lalande  prize  of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences.  The  Princeton 
University  refractor,  of  twenty-three  inches  aperture,  marked  the  next 
increase  in  size,  after  which  two  lenses  of  twenty-six  inches  diameter 
were  made,  one  for  the  United  States  Naval  Observatory  at  Washing- 
ton, the  other  for  the  Leander  McCormick  Observatory  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia.  Then  came  the  30-inch  refractor  for  the  Imperial 
Observatory  at  Pulkowa,  for  which  a  gold  medal  was  awarded  by  the 
Russian  government.  Finally,  in  1887,  the  famous  Lick  telescope 
was  constructed,  which  ended  the  joint  productions  of  the  Clarks. 

During  the  last  five  years  Mr.  Clark  executed  the  twenty  inch  lens 
for  the  Denver  Observatory;  one  of  twenty-four  inches  aperture  for 
Percival  Lowell;  the  twenty-four  inch  photographic  objective  for  the 
Harvard  Observatory  station  at  Arequipa,  Peru,  and,  finally,  as  a 
crowning  triumph,  the  great  Yerkes  lens,  forty  inches  in  diameter. 
This  last  he  accompanied  to  its  destination  in  the  observatory  at 
Williams  Bay,  Wis.,  and  superintended  its  final  mounting  only  a  few 
days  before  liis  death.  In  addition  to  his  optical  work,  he  was  a 
member  of  several  governmental  eclipse  expeditions,  and,  like  his 
father,  the  discoverer  of  a  number  of  close  double  stars. 

He  married,  Jan.  2,  1865,  Mary  Willard,  daughter  of  Joseph  A. 
Willard;  died  July  10,  1892.  They  had  one  son,  Alvan,  who  died  in 
youth,  and  three  daughters. 

Coke,  Richard,  from  1873  to  1876  governor  of  Texas,  and  from 
1877  to  1895  United  States  senator  from  that  state;  born  in  Williams- 
burg, Va.,  Mar.  13,  1829;  died  at  Waco,  May  14. 

Cooke,  Edward  Dean,  republican  congressman  from  the  6th 
Illinois  district  in  the  54th  and  55th  congresses;  born  in  Cascade,  Iowa; 
died  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  during  the  night  of  June  23. 

Cope,  Edward  Drinker,  professor  of  zoology  and  comparative 
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anatomy  in  the  School  of  Biology  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania; 
born  in  Philadelphia,  Penu.,  July  28,  1840;  died  there  Apr.  12.  He 
was  educated  at  Westtown  Academy  and  at  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  continued  his  studies  in  comparative  anatomy  afterward 
in  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Philadelphia  and  in  tlie  Smithsonian 
Institution  in  Washington,  during  1859,  and  later  in  Europe.  In  1864 
he  became  professor  of  natural  sciences  in  Haverford  College,  but 
resigned  three  years  later  on  account  of  ill-health.  While  there  he 
began  his  studies  of  the  fossils  of  New  Jersey,  discovering  fifty-eight 
new  species;  he  then  turned  his  attention  to  the  fossils  of  Maryland 
and  North  Carolina,  where  he  first  described  twenty-two  new  species. 
In  1870  he  became  paleontologist  to  the  Geological  Survey,  and 
accompanied  the  expeditions  under  Hayden  and  Wheeler  to  the  far 
West  of  the  United  States.  In  these  expeditions  he  was  highly 
successful,  accumulating  a  great  mass  of  new  scientific  material  and 
facts,  several  hundred  new  species,  and  corrections  of  many  previously 
entertained  errors  concerning  the  geology  of  various  parts  of  the 
West.  In  1877  his  explorations  discovered  many  important  fossils. 
Other  expeditions  were  subsequently  undertaken  by  him  in  Montana, 
Nebraska,  and  Oregon.  One  of  the  most  important  results  of  his 
labors  was  the  discovery  of  the  five-toed  ancestor  of  the  hoofed 
animals  predicted  by  Huxley  and  others.  His  work  in  the  West  is 
summed  up  in  many  important  monographs  published  by  the  govern- 
ment; thje  titles  of  all  his  works  on  this  subject,  indeed,  over  350  in 
number,  form  a  systematic  record  of  the  development  of  paleontology 
in  the  United  States.  Besides  those  published  by  the  government, 
there  are  many  others  that  have  appeared  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Philadelphia  Academy  of  Sciences,  the  American  Philosophical 
Society,  and  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science.  His  work  in  zoology  is  also  voluminous  and  important. 
Professor  Cope  was  known  as  an  evolutionary  theorist,  supporting 
the  views  known  as  neo-Lamarckian,  To  the  literature  of  evolution 
he  made  important  contributions.  He  was  for  many  years  secretary 
and  curator  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  Philadelphia,  and 
chief  of  the  Department  of  Organic  Material  in  the  permanent  exhibi- 
tion in  that  city.  In  1872  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences,  and  in  1884  was  vice-president  of  the  section  on 
biology  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 
He  was  also  a  member  of  many  scientific  societies  in  the  United  States 
and  Europe,  and  in  1879  received  the  Bigsby  gold  medal  from  the 
Royal  Geological  Society  of  Great  Britain.  In  1895  he  was  president 
of  "the  x\merican  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 

Dean,  Benjamin,  formerly  congressman  (dem.)  from  the  8d 
district  of  Massachusetts  (45th  congress);  born  in  Lancashire,  Eng. ; 
died  in  South  Boston,  Mass.,  Apr.  9,  aged  72. 

Douglas,  Robert,  arboriculturist;  born  at  Gateshead,  near 
Newcastle,  Eng.,  in  1818;  died  in  Waukegan,  III.,  June  1.  After  an 
unsuccessful  experience  in  California  at  the  time  of  the  gold  fever,  he 
took  up  the  nursery  business  in  Kansas,  He  was  the  first  to  raise 
forest  tree  seedlings  by  the  million.  He  was  one  of  the  trusted 
assistants  of  Professor  Sargent  in  the  gathering  of  data  for  the  report 
on  forestry  in  the  10th  census. 

Eakle,  Joseph  H.,  United  States  senator  from  South  Carolina; 
born  in  Greenville,  S.  C,  Apr.  30,  1847;  died  there  May  20.  He 
fought  on  the  Confederate  side  during  the  war,  and  afterward  finished 
Vol.  7—34. 
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bis  education  at  Furman  University,  Greenville.  Then  be  taugbt 
scbool  for  tbree  years  and  studied  law,  being  admitted  to  tbe  bar  in 
1870.  His  political  life  began  in  1878,  wben  be  was  elected  to  tbe 
legislature  from  Sumter  co.  In  1882  be  was  elected  to  tbe  state 
senate  from  tbe  same  co.  In  1880  and  1884  be  was  a  delegate  to  tbe 
national  democratic  conventions.  In  1886  Mr.  Earle  was  elected 
attorney-general  of  bis  native  state,  and  was  re-elected  in  1888.  In 
1890  be  came  into  prominence  outside  of  its  borders  as  tbe  conserva- 
tive democratic  candidate  for  governor  against  B.  R.  Tillman,  but  be 
was  defeated.  In  1894  be  was  elected  circuit  judge,  wbicb  office  be 
beld  wben  be  was  elected  to  tbe  United  States  senate  as  a  democrat 
in  Jan.  1897,  to  succeed  J.  L.  M.  Irby,  defeating  Governor  Evans  in 
a  campaign  tbat  attracted  great  attention  outside  tbe  state,  owing  to 
tbe  bitterness  of  tbe  contest  between  tbe  populistic  and  conservative 
factions  of  tbe  democratic  party  in  Soutb  Carolina. 

Edgerton,  Alfred  P.,  from  1885  to  1889  United  States  civil 
service  commissioner;  born  in  Plattsburg,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  11,  1813;  died 
at  Hicksville,  Ind.,  May  14.  He  represented  one  of  tbe  Obio  districts 
in  tbe  32d  and  33d  congresses  as  a  democrat. 

French,  Dean  John  Raymond,  vice-cbancellor  of  Syracuse 
University;  died  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Apr.  26,  aged  72.  He  was  a 
distinguisbed  mathematician. 

Griffin,  Daniel  G.,  gold  democratic  nominee  for  governor  of 
New  York  state  in  tbe  campaign  of  1896  (Vol.  6,  p.  643);  born  in 
Wilna,  N.  Y.,  in  1848;  died  in  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  Apr.  7.  A 
portrait  of  Mr.  Griffin  appears  on  page  641  of  Volume  6. 

Hammond,  Judge  Ormond,  assistant  treasurer  of  tbe  United 
States  at  Baltimore,  Md. ;  born  in  Frederick  co.,  Md.,  Nov.  9, 1825;  died 
in  Baltimore,  May  2. 

Hardy,  George  E.,  professor  of  English  and  literature  in  tbe 
College  of  tbe  City  of  New  York;  born  in  New  York  city  in  1858; 
died  in  Roselle,  N.  J.,  Apr.  15.  He  was  educated  at  tbe  College  of 
tbe  City  of  New  York,  and  became  a  teacher  in  the  public  schools. 
He  was  for  several  years  principal  of  Grammar  Scbool  No.  82,  and 
bad  occupied  tbe  chair  of  English  and  literature  in  tbe  college  for 
tbe  last  two  years. 

Havemeyer,  Theodore  A.,  vice-president  of  tbe  American 
Sugar  Refining  Company  (the  "  Sugar  Trust ");  died  in  New  York 
city,  Apr.  26,  aged  58.  He  was  identified  with  the  refining  of  sugar 
all  bis  life.  For  many  years  be  was  Austrian  consul  in  New  York 
city,  and  be  was  decorated  by  Emperor  Francis  Joseph. 

Holman,  William  Steele,  democrat  congressman  from  Ind,, 
famous  as  *'  Tbe  Great  Objector  "  and  "The  Watchdog  of  tbe  Treas- 
ury;" born  near  Aurora,  Ind.,  Sep.  6,  1822;  died  in  V/asbington,  D.  C, 
Apr.  22.  He  was  son  of  Jesse  L.  Holman,  a  Kentuckian  by  birth, 
who  went  to  Indiana  in  1818  and  soon  became  a  political  leader  in  tbe 
Hoosier  state.  Jesse  Holman  was  a  lawyer,  and  by  tbe  favor  of 
Andrew  Jackson  became  a  United  States  judge.  Tbe  son  was  brought 
up  in  tbe  political  and  legal  atmosphere  wbicb  surrounded  his  father. 
He  was  educated  in  tbe  district  schools  and  in  Franklin  College,  in 
Indiana,  and  read  law  with  bis  father  in  Aurora.  His  political  career 
began  with  bis  election  as  probate  judge  in  1843.  In  1850  be  was  a 
member  of  the  Indiana  constitutional  convention,  and  in  1851  was 
elected  to  tbe  legislature.  In  1852  be  was  chosen  a  judge  of  tbe 
Indiana  court  of  common  pleas,  and  lield  tbe  office  until  1856.    His  first 
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taste  of  national  politics  was  in  1858,  when  be  was  elected  to  congress. 
With  the  exception  of  1876,1878,  and  1894,  he  was  re-elected  every 
time  thereafter  down  to  and  including  1896.  For  sixteen  consecutive 
years,  during  all  of  which  time  his  district  was  classed  as  republican, 
Mr.  Holman  carried  it  as  a  democrat. 

Janssens,  Most  Rev.  Francis,  archbishop  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  diocese  of  Louisiana;  born  in  Holland,  Oct.  17,  1847;  died  on 
the  steamer  Creole,  bound  from  New  Orleans  for  New  York,  June  10. 
He  studied  theology  in  the  Seminary  of  Bois-le-Duc,  and  afterward 
entered  the  American  College  of  the  University  of  Lou  vain,,  with  a 
view  to  becoming  a  missionary  to  the  United  States.  He  was 
ordained  a  priest  in  1867,  and  sailed  for  this  country  the  next  year, 
being  assigned  to  missionary  duty  in  Richmond,  Va.  He  was  first 
assistant  in  the  cathedral  of  that  city,  and  in  1870  was  appointed 
rector,  secretary,  and  chancellor  of  the  diocese,  at  the  same  time 
taking  charge  of  several  missions.  In  1877  he  became  vicar-general. 
When  Bishop  Gibbon  was  transferred  to  Baltimore  as  coadjutor- 
archbishop,  Father  Janssens  was  appointed  administrator  of  the 
diocese  of  Richmond,  filling  the  same  oflSce  under  Bishop  Keane  as 
had  been  occupied  by  his  predecessor.  When  Bishop  Elder  was 
transferred  from  the  diocese  of  Natchez  to  the  coadjutorship  of 
Cincinnati,  Father  Janssens  was  appointed  to  the  vacancy,  and  was 
consecrated  bishop  by  Archbishop  Gibbons  in  Richmond,  Va.,  1881. 
He  was  supreme  spiritual  director  of  the  Catholic  Knights  of  America. 
In  1888  he  was  appointed  archbishop  of  Louisiana. 

Johnson,  Richard  W.,  brigadier-general.  United  States  army 
(retired);  born  in  Livingston  co.,  Ky.,  Feb.  7,  1827;  died  in  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  Apr.  21.  He  was  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1849. 
In  Oct.  1861,  he  was  made  brigadier- general  of  volunteers.  In  Oct. 
1867,  he  was  retired  with  the  rank  of  brigadier-general  in  the 
regular  army. 

Kellogg,  W.  L.,  colonel  commanding  the  5th  United  States  in- 
fantry at  McPherson  barracks,  near  Atlanta,  Ga. ;  born  in  Ohio;  died 
Apr.  17.  He  served  throughout  the  civil  war,  being  brevetted 
colonel  for  gallantry  at  Chancel lorsville.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he 
entered  the  regular  army,  attaining  the  rank  of  colonel  in  1895. 

Kemp,  Robert  ("Father"),  originator  of  the  "Old  Folks' 
Concert;"  died  in  Boston,  Mass.,  May  15. 

KiLBRETii,  James  T.,  collector  of  the  port  of  New  York;  born 
in  Cincinnati,  O.,  in  1841;  died  at  Southampton,  L.  I.,  June  23. 
He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1862,  and  studied  law  in  the  Harvard 
Law  School,  beginning  his  practice  in  New  York  city.  He  early  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  the  vigor  of  his  opposition  to  Tammany  Hall. 
In  1873  he  was  appointed  a  police  justice  for  the  term  of  ten  years. 
In  1883  he  was  reappointed  by  Mayor  Edson;  but  in  1893,  when  his 
term  expired  again,  Tammany  being  in  power,  he  was  not  reap- 
pointed. Though  always  opposed  to  Tammany,  he  was  a  democrat;  and 
in  1881,  when  the  county  democracy  was  organized,  he  became  its 
first  vice-president.  He  continued  to  hold  that  place  until  the  or- 
ganization went  to  pieces  in  1892.  In  that  year  he  was  delegate  to 
the  state  democratic  convention  in  Syracuse,  and  interested  himself 
in  securing  the  support  of  New  York  state  to  Cleveland  if  he  should 
be  nominated  at  Chicago.  When  Mr.  Cleveland  became  president 
tlie  second  time  he  appointed  Judge  Kilbreth  collector  of  the  port  of 
New  York. 
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KckG,  Horatio.  postmsOn-gaMnl  for  a  tiiue  duui|r  Presides: 

I'b  administradoci;  bora  in  Farts.  Me..  Jane  ^.  1811:  died 

D.  C  31aT  dOi     He  was  for  nuuiT  rears  a  d«k  ia 

t^aahiB^rtoa,  and  ia'l;^  became  first 

He  is  said  to  bave  beca  the  first  aaa 

to  deay  the  r^t  of  a  slate  to  secede  fnm  tbe  Uaioa.  the 

ia  Jaaaarr.  1861,  whea  he  vi 

from  Soath  OuoUaa  ia  rcsx^  ^  the 

Mr.  Kiac  was  at  that  time  adi^  as  ynitmm  lir-feiatiaL 

bgrPresideatBacli 
litaataMait^'^iafil.  Daria^thewarhewasai 
•f  the  board  of  <■  iiMii'^iiioaf  t't  to  carrj  oat  the  Biwiaacipatioa  lav  in 
the  District  of  CSolamfaia.  He  was  iafiaeatial  ia  secaiii^  the  pas- 
sage of  acts  direeda^  the  ase  of  'Tieaahy  eaTefapes"*  hj  the  depart- 
aaeais  of  thegoTemneat.  He  wastke  aathorof  fifaCcfto^TVwirf/ 
ffr.  Unfa*  Jfaartt  aa  Mmnpe^  aad  Ikrmiag  Mt  fft«  Ligkt,  a  review 

LiLXE.  Ghhwb  Maktix.  professor  ffmeritms  of  Latin  at  Harrard; 
bora  in  Charlestown,  )las&.  Dec  ^4.  IdSS;  died  in  Cambridge, 
Mks.,  JaaeaOl  He  wk  irisdaated  at  Harrard  ia  18lfiL  Amo^his 
I  la  Mall '  wece  Professor  Chaiks  Eliot  Noitoa,  ProiessM^  Raacis  J. 
C%ild.  aad  S^aainr  Geo^ee  F.  Hoar.  After  tea^i^  for  a  year  ia 
Harrard.  Mr.  Laae  wcaft  to  Gcnaaay.  ahut,  he  stadied  foar  Tears  at 
theaaivdsitiesof  Beilia  and  Oattii^ea.  takiKr  the  degree  of  Ph.  D. 
fros  the  latter  lastitatioB.  On  bis  i^ura  ia  1^1  he  was  appoiated 
professor  of  liatia  ia  Harrard  CniTeisity.  aad  ia  1861  was  dected 
Pope  piofessiir  of  Latia.  This  professorship  he  le^gaed  ia  189L 
The  corporatioa  of  Harrard  Oolkge  thereapoa  dected  hiaa  Pi^ie  pro- 
f essM-  of  Latia  emurilmt. 

Prof^sor  f  aae's  work  at  Harrard  exerted  a  coBstaat  iaflaeace 
apoa  the  iastraetioa  of  Latia,  aot  oalj  within  the  ooUege^  bat  apoa 
the  schools  thro^gheat  the  ooaatry.*  He  was  aa  active  worfcer  ia 
eoaiiibatii^  to  the  gre^  pmewai^  ia  Latia  philological  kaowledge 
tka  has  beea  made  ia  tke  bsthalf  oeatarj.  He  was  aot  a  volawa- 
oas  writer,  bat  sack  essajs  as  have  appeared  firoaa  his  pea  oa  philo- 
kgical  sabjeds  hare  bad  the  dosBSt  altaratina  of  srhnlarv  poWps 
thehestloBowaistfaeoMeadvocati^  €he  iatxodactioa  of  the  Latia 

piepaiAtoij  schools  of  this  ooaatry — aiesalt  whick  was  laigdj  dae 
tohiseSoits.  War  maa^  reus  Professor  Laae  was  atl  work  oa  a 
Latia  grammar,  which,  it  is  aadentood.  will  be  foithcoaaiag  feom 
the  press  as  a  posthamoas  pabficaiam. 

Professor  Laaes  work  was  aot  eoafiaed  to  teachiag  Latin.  In  a 
broader  sease.  he  labored  earaes^  to  respire  his  stadeats  with  a  love 
of  good  Btentare  of  all  sorts,  aad  espeoallr  of  pare  and  T^goroas 
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Jackson,  New  Orleans.  In  the  work  of  blockade  he  captured  or  destroyed 
fifty-four  steamers,  and  sent  out  ninty-one  expeditions.  He  received  the 
thanks  of  congress  in  1864  for  keeping  open  the  Cumberland  river,  the 
only  channel  of  communication  whereby  reinforcements  could  be  sent 
to  General  Thomas  when  Hood  was  advancing  on  Nashville. 

Lowell,  John,  jurist;  born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Oct.  18,  1824;  died 
in  Brookline,  Mass.,  May  14.     He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1843, 
and  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1846.     In  1865  President  Lincoln  appointed 
him  United  States  district 
judge  for  the   district  of 
^lassachusetts.  From  1878 
to  1884  he   was  judge  of 
the  United   States  circuit 
court. 

LusK,  Dr.  William 
Thompson,  president  of 
the  Belle vue  Hospital 
Medical  College,  and  a 
distinguished  specialist  in 
gynaecology  and  mid- 
wifery; born  in  Norwich, 
Conn.,  in  1838;  died  in 
New  York  city  June  12. 
He  was  a  graduate  of 
Bellevue,  and  studied  ex- 
tensively in  European 
hospitals.  He  was  con- 
nected with  numerous 
medical  institutions,  and 
became  president  of  Belle- 
vue in  1890.  He  wrote 
Science  and  Art  of  Mid- 
wifery, and  many  other 
medical  works. 

Maretzek,  Max, 
musical  composer  and 
conductor;  born  in  Briinn, 
Austria,  June  28,  1821; 
died  at  Pleasant  Plains, 
Staten  Island,  N.  Y., 
May  14. 

Mai^ston,  Dr.  John  Jacob,  one  of  the  leading  physicians  of  Wyo- 
ming; born  in  L'Orignal,  Prescott  co. ,  Ontario,  Dec.  25, 1841 ;  died  sud- 
denly in  Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  Apr.  16.  He  was  a  distinguished  graduate  of 
McGill  University,  Montreal,  Que.,  and  saw  many  years  of  service  as  a 
surgeon  in  the  regular  army.  He  served  with  General  Phil  Sheridan  in 
Indian  Territory  in  the  Little  Turtle  Indian  outbreak;  with  General 
Crook  in  the  Rosebud  campaign  in  Montana  and  Wyoming;  and  with 
Custer  in  several  of  his  less  important  campaigns  against  the  Western 
Indians.     He  retired  from  the  army  and  located  in  1883  at  Cheyenne. 

Meade,  Richard  W.,  rear-admiral,  U.  S.  N.  (retired);  died  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  May  4.  A  portrait  and  biographical  sketch  of 
Rear- Admiral  Meade  appeared  in  Current  History  at  the  time  of 
his  retirement  in  1895  (Vol.  5,  p.  355). 

MtLLiKEN,  Seth  L.  ,  republican  congressman  from  Me. ;  born  in 
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Montville,  Waldo  co.,  Me.;  died  in  Wasliington,  D.  C,  Apr.  18.  He 
was  graduated  at  Union  College  in  1856  and  was  a  lawyer  by  pro- 
fession. As  a  member  of  the  Maine  legislature  he  served  two  terms, 
and  then  he  was  clerk  of  the  supreme  judicial  court  of  the  state. 
He  was  a  delegate  to  the  republican  national  convention  at  Cincinnati 
in  1876,  and  was  chosen  presidential  elector  the  same  year.  He  also 
sat  in  the  Chicago  convention  of  1884.  He  was  elected  to  the  48th 
congress  and  to  all  that  have  succeeded  it.  His  death  makes  the 
first  break  in  the  Maine  delegation  in  congress  for  fourteen  years — 

a  record  never  equalled 
by  any  other  state. 

MussEY,  Col.  F. 
D.,  well-known  Wash- 
ington correspondent; 
died  June  28,  aged  51. 
He  was  besi  known 
through  his  long  con- 
nection with  the  Cincin- 
n  a  t  i  (O. )  Commercial 
and  Commercial  Ga- 
zette. On  the  outbreak 
of  the  civil  war  he  was 
refused  enlistment  on 
account  of  his  youth, 
but  was  taken  along  by 
the  men  of  one  of  the 
companies  of  the  Ver- 
mont regiment  in  which 
he  had  tried  to  enlist, 
and  was  in  the  Louisi- 
ana campaign  with 
Banks's  army.  He  was, 
however,  finally  sent 
home  as  too  young  to 
serve. 
Peyton,  Colonel  Jesse  E.,  the  "Father  of  Centennials";  born 
in  Maysville,  Ky.,  Nov.  10,  1815;  died  in  Haddonfield,  N.  J.,  Apr. 
28.  He  appears  to  have  been  the  person  who  first  conceived  of  the 
Centennial  Exposition  held  in  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  in  1876,  the 
originating  idea  being  that  of  a  reunion  of  old  American  families 
which  would  have  a  good  effect  in  healing  the  differences  existing  in 
various  sections  of  the  country  as  an  outcome  of  the  war.  He  also 
suggested  the  centennial  anniversary  of  Bunker  Hill,  and  advised 
that  it  be  followed  by  a  celebration  at  Yorktown,  Va. 

Porter,  Albert  G.,  ex-governor  of  Indiana  and  ex-minister  to 
Italy;  born  in  Lawrenceburg,  Ind.,  Apr.  20,1824;  died  in  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,  May  3.  He  was  graduated  at  Asbury  LTniversity, Indiana,  in  1842, 
and  studied  law;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1845,  and  began  to  practice 
in  Indianapolis,  where  he  was  councilman  and  corporation  attorney.  In 
1853  he  was  appointed  reporter  of  the  supreme  court  of  Indiana.  He  was 
elected  to  congress  in  1859  as  a  republican,  and  re-elected  to  the  next 
congress.  He  served  on  the  judiciary  committee  and  the  committee  on 
manufactures.  In  1876  he  was  a  candidate  for  elector  on  the  Hayes 
ticket.  In  1875  he  was  appointed  controller  of  the  treasury,  but  resigned 
to  become  governor  of  Indiana,  which  office  he  held  from  1881to  1884. 
Governor  Porter  was  minister  to  Italy  during  part  of  President  Harri- 
son's administration. 
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Reed,  Colonel  James  C,  secretary  of  the  Grant  Monument 
Comuiittee  from  the  time  of  its  organization,  and  a  distinguished 
veteran  of  the  civil  war;  born  in  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  Dec.  3,  1838; 
died  in  New  York  city  Apr.  23. 

Ross,  Christian  K.,  father  of  "Charlie"  Ross,  the  child  whose 
abduction  on  July  1,  1874,  excited  world-wide  interest  and  sympathy 
— a  crime  which  has  never  been  fully  cleared  up — died  at  his  home 
in  Germantown,  near  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  June  21,  aged  74. 

Russell,  John  H.,  rear-admiral,  U.  S.  N.  (retired);  born  in 
Frederick,  Md.,  in  1827;  died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Apr.  1.  He 
rendered  valual3le  service  during  the  Mexican  and  civil  wars; 
became  rear-admiral  in  1886,  and  was  retired  the  same  year  after  forty  ■ 
five  years  of  service. 

Storrow,  James  J.,  prominent  lawyer;  born  in  Boston,  Mass., 
July  29,  1837;  died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Apr.  15.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  the  Harvard  Law  School  in  1858,  and  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1860.  He  was  an  authority  on  telegraph  and  telephone  law.  He 
acted  as  leading  counsel  for  the  American  Bell  Telephone  Company 
from  almost  the  inception  of  the  concern,  preparing  all  the  famous 
cases  before  the  different  United  States  courts,  and  appearing  in  every 
one  of  the  final  appeals  before  the  supreme  court.  In  the  recent  con- 
troversy between  Great  Britain  and  Venezuela,  he  rendered  important 
service  as  counsel  to  the  latter  government  (Vol.  6,  p.  593). 

Strange,  Dr.  W.  H.,  deputy  surgeon-general  of  the  Canadian 
militia;  died  suddenly  in  Toronto,  Ont,,  June  5. 

TiLTON,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  R.,  wife  of  Theodore  Tilton,  one  of 
those  who  most  prominently  figured  in  the  trial  of  Rev.  Henry  Ward 
Beecher  in  1875;    born  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  in  1835;    died  Apr.  13. 

VoORHEES,  Daniel  Woolsey,  known  as  "  The  Tall  Sycamore 
of  the  Wabash,"  ex-United  States  senator  from  Indiana;  born  in 
Butler  CO.,  O.,  Sep.  26,  1827;  died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Apr.  9. 
He  was  only  two  months  old  when  his  parents  moved  to  Fountain  co., 
Ind.  His  paternal  ancestors  came  from  Holland,  and  were  among  the 
earliest  settlers  of  New  Jersey,  the  original  name  being  Van  Voorhees, 
His  boyhood  was  spent  on  his  parents'  farm,  and  in  1845  he  entered 
college,  the  Asbury  University,  in  Greencastle,  where  he  was  gradu- 
ated in  1849.  After  leaving  college  he  studied  law  in  Crawfordsville, 
and  later  settled  in  Covington,  In  1852  he  formed  a  law  partnership 
with  E.  A.  Hannegan,  a  former  United  States  senator  from  Indiana. 
In  June,  1853,  Mr.  Voorhees  was  appointed  prosecuting  attorney  of 
the  circuit  court  by  Governor  Joseph  A.  Wright,  in  which  position  he 
made  a  reputation  as  a  criminal  lawyer.  He  was  nominated  by 
acclamation  as  the  democratic  candidate  for  congress  in  1856.  In 
this  contest  he  was  beaten  by  only  230  votes.  Then,  in  1857,  he 
removed  to  Terre  Haute.  In  Apr.  1858,  he  was  appointed  United 
States  district  attorney  for  the  state  of  Indiana  by  President  Buchanan. 
In  the  congressional  elections  in  1860  and  1862  Mr.  Voorhees  was 
successful.  In  1866  he  refused  to  become  a  candidate  for  congress, 
but  was  elected  to  that  position  in  1868  and  1870.  In  1872  he  was 
defeated  for  congress,  principally  on  account  of  his  opposition  to 
Greeley. 

Mr.  Voorhees  was  appointed  to  the  United  States  senate  in  1877 
as  a  democrat  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Oliver  P. 
Morton.  He  was  subsequently  elected  by  the  legislature  for  the  full 
term  ensuing,  and  was  re-elected  in  1885  and  1891.     He  served  on 
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many  of  tlie  leading  committees  in  both  houses  of  congress,  and  took 
a  prominent  part  in  the  discussion  of  leading  questions. 

Wheelock,  a.  D.,  ex-city  treasurer  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  born  in 
Upton,  Mass.,  May  26,  1823;  died  in  Brooklyn,  June  6. 

Wight,  Professor  Charles  Copeland,  head  of  the  department 
of  English  literature  in  the  Baltimore  City  College,  Baltimore,  Md. ; 
born  in  Richmond,  Va.,  in  1841;  died  in  Baltimore,  June  25.  He  was 
an  officer  in  the  Confederate  army,  and  served  on  Jackson's  staff. 

Wood,  De  Volson,  professor  of  mechanical  engineering  at  the 
Stevens  Institute  of  Technology,  Hoboken,  N.  J.;  born  near  Smyrna, 
N.  Y.,  in  1832;  died  June  27.  He  was  graduated  from  the  Albany 
Normal  School  in  1853,  and  two  years  later  from  the  Rensselaer 
Polytechnic  Institute,  Troy.  The  same  year  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  civil  engineering  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  which 
place  he  held  for  fifteen  years.  He  then  received  a  call  to  the  chair 
of  mathematics  of  the  Stevens  Institute,  and  later  to  the  chair  of 
mechanical  engineering,  which  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He 
was  the  first  president  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Engineer- 
ing Education.  He  was  the  author  of  many  textbooks  which  are  in 
use  at  the  principal  technical  colleges  of  the  country  and  are  authori- 
ties on  higher  mathematics  and  mechanical  engineering. 

Foreign : — 

AuMALE,  Due  d'  (Henri  Eugene  Philippe  Louis  d'  Orleans); 
fourth  son  of  King  Louis  Philippe  of  France;  born  in  Paris,  Jan.  16, 
1822;  died  in  his  villa  at  Zucco,  Sicily,  May  7,  from  cardiac  apoplexy 
supposed  to  have  been  caused  by  the  shock  of  hearing  of  the  death  of 
the  Duchesse  d'  Alengon,  his  nephew's  wife,  in  the  Charity  Bazaar 
fire  of  May  4.  He  was  universally  respected  for  his  high  character,  his 
lofty  patriotism,  his  magnificent  courtesy,  and  his  spendid  intellectual 
powers.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  entered  the  army,  and  saw  active  ser- 
vice in  Africa,  Where  he  proved  himself  to  be  agood  soldier.  In  1843  he 
was  promoted  to  be  lieutenant-general.  For  a  time  time  he  was  gov- 
ernor-general of  Algeria,  a  post  which  he  resigned  when  the  revolution 
broke  out  in  1848.  He  came  to  this  country  and  spent  many  years  of 
enforced  exile  here.  During  these  years  he  gave  himself  up  to 
literary  pursuits,  and  produced  a  number  of  works,  of  which  the  best 
known  is  his  exhaustive  History  of  the  Princes  of  Conde.  In  1871 
the  decree  of  banishment  was  repealed,  and  he  returned  to  France. 
Having  been  restored  to  his  rank  as  general  of  division  and  to  his 
French  property,  he  was  appointed  to  preside  at  the  trial  of  Marshal 
Bazaine,  and  earned  great  popularity  during  the  proceedings  by  his 
dignity  and  patriotism.  In  1886  the  Bill  of  Expulsion  of  the  Orleanist 
princes  was  passed,  and  the  Due  d'Aumale's  name  was  struck  off  the 
French  army  list  by  General  Boulanger,  who  was  then  minister  of 
war.  The  Due  then  returned  to  England.  Soon  afterward  it  was 
discovered  that  he  had  bequeathed  his  Chateau  of  Chantilly,  with  all 
its  priceless  treasures,  to  the  French  nation — a  magnificent  bequest  to 
a  nation  which  had  certainly  treated  him  badly.  The  decree  of 
banishment  was  revoked  in  1889,  and  within  a  few  weeks  the  Due 
was  elected  president  of  the  French  Academy. 

The  Due  d'Aumale  married  in  1844  Marie  Caroline  Auguste  de 
Bourbon,  daughter  of  the  Prince  of  Salerno.  She  died  in  1869.  The 
Due  had  suffered  much  domestic  sorrow.  His  eldest  son  died  in  1866 
at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  and  his  second  son  died  in  1872,  when  only 
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eighteen.  He  also  lived  to  see  tbe  deaths  of  bis  favorite  brother  and 
his  nephew,  the  Comte  de  Paris.  Of  his  brothers  and  sisters,  two 
survive — tbe  Prince  de  Joinville  and  Princess  Clementine  of  Saxe- 
Coburg,  the  mother  of  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria. 

Barnato,  "Bakney,"  known  as  the  "Kaffir  King"  and  the 
"  Diamond  King;  "  born  in  London,  Eng.,  in  1852;  committed  suicide 
while  temporarily  insane,  June  14,  by  jumping  overboard  from  the 
Union  Steamship  Company's  liner  Scot,  from  Cape  Town,  June  2  for 
Southampton,  Eng.  His  career  was  a  curious  and  essentially  modern 
development.  Some  ob-  • 
scurity  overhangs  his  early 
life.  Even  his  real  name 
is  not  certain:  it  is  said 
to  be  Isaacs.  He  wa:s  born, 
it  is  said  with  greatest 
show  of  probability,  of  re- 
spectable Jewish  parents 
in  Whitechapel,  London, 
Eng.  By  the  time  he  was 
twenty- three  he  found 
himself  at  Cape  Town  just 
at  the  period  when  the 
diamond  fields  were  begin- 
ning to  attract  to  South 
Africa  numbers  who 
sought  fortune  by  easy 
means.  To  Kimberley  he 
is  said  to  have  gone  first 
with  a  small  travelling 
circus  in  which  he  played 
the  part  of  clown.  One 
morning  the  manager  and 
his  wife  (who  with  two 
mules  completed  the 
troupe)  disappeared,  and 
Mr.  Barnato,  with  the  two 
mules  and  about  thirty 
shillings  in  his  pocket,  was 
left  to  shift  for  himself. 
How  well    he  did    this  is  ^he  late  duc  d'aumale. 

shown   by   the    fact   that 

within  three  years  he  had  become  the  owner  of  four  valuable  diamond 
"  claims,"  while  in  1881  he  was  able  to  form  a  company  to  carry  on  his 
now  fiourishing  concerns.  Shortly  after  this,  when  he  was  floating  four 
new  companies,  a  million  and  a  half  sterling  was  subscribed  for  shares 
by  the  public  in  one  day.  In  a  few  years  he  had  obtained  such  a  promi- 
nent position  in  the  diamond  fields  that  he  was  Mr.  Rhodes's  principal 
rival  in  the  struggle  that  raged  between  the  De  Beers  Company  and  the 
Kimberley  Mines,  with  which  Mr.  Barnato's  fortunes  were  bound  up. 
At  last  (about  ten  years  ago)  the  two  agreed  to  amalgamate.  Honor- 
able terms  were  agreed  upon,  and  Mr.  Barnato  became,  in  1888,  a  life 
governor  of  De  Beers.  It  was  on  the  occasion  of  this  agreement  that 
the  historic  scene  took  place  at  which  Mr.  Rhodes  held  out  all  through 
the  night  in  enforcing  his  determination  that  the  company  should, 
with  its  funds,  assist  him  to  carry  out  his  plans  of  imperial  expansion 
to  the   north  of   Cape   Colony.     The  three  men  in  conference  were 
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Mr.  Rhodes,  Mr.  Barnato,  and  Mr.  Beit.  The  last-named  supported 
the  proposal,  but  Mr.  Barnato  dissented  from  it  vigorously  until, 
tired  out  at  last,  he  gave  in  at  four  in  the  morning,  with  the  remark 
that,  "  if  Mr.  Rhodes  had  a  fancy  for  making  an  empire"  he  supposed 
he  must  have  his  way.  The  diamond  companies  having  been  consoli- 
dated, Mr.  Barnato  was  free  to  turn  his  attention  elsewhere,  though 
he  continued,  of  course,  to  take  a  large  part  in  the  affairs  of  De  Beers. 
The  marvelous  success  of  the  amalgamation  is  shown  by  Mr.  Barnato's 
estimate  in  1895  that  the  total  output  from  the  mines  up  to  that  time 

had   reached  the  enormous    value    of 
£70,000,000. 

The  new  field  which  now  attracted 
Mr.  Barnato's  energies  was  found  in 
the  Rand.  In  1888  he  began  to  specu- 
late in  gold  mines,  and,  even  if  he  had 
not  already  amassed  a  vast  fortune  at 
Kimberley,  he  would,  owing  to  his  suc- 
cess at  Johannesburg,  have  still  been 
an  extremely  wealthy  man. 

Mr.  Barnato's  career  in  London 
was  short.  Though  his  name  was  well 
known  to  members  of  the  Stock  Ex- 
^  change  who  were  concerned  with  South 
African  shares  before  1895,  it  was  not 
until  the  early  part  of  that  year  that 
he  began  to  be  widely  talked  about.  As 
a  ' '  new "  man  known  to  have  made 
an  enormous  fortune  in  a  short  time 
and  in  ways  which  were  not  fully  un- 
derstood, he  was  at  first  regarded  with 
suspicion  by  well-established  firms,  and  many  old-fashioned 
houses  never  acquired  confidence  in  him.  He  suffered  much 
from  bad  advice,  but  this  was  inevitable  as  he  was  very  careless 
in  his  choice  of  advisers.  His  greatest  mistake  was  the  formation  of 
the  so-called  Barnato  Banking  Company,  which  was  not  a  bank  at  all, 
but  a  trust  company  holding  a  few  good  and  a  large  number  of 
doubtful  mining  securities.  The  fate  of  this  curious  venture,  whose 
£1  shares  were  bought  by  many  credulous  persons  at  from  £3  to 
£4,  is  well-known.  Its  appearance  was. regarded  at  the  time  of  its 
creation  (August,  1895)  by  all  good  judges  as  a  sign  that  the  mad 
speculation  for  the  rise  in  South  African  shares  had  nearly  culminated 
and  that  the  end  was  near.  The  end  came  with  startling  suddenness 
in  October. 

In  1888  Mr.  Barnato  was  returned  to  the  Cape  Colony  assembly  as 
member  for  Kimberley  after  a  contest,  and  he  was  re-elected  in  1894 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  had  been  some  time  before  burnt  in  effigy, 
his  unpopularity  being  mainly  due  to  the  restriction  of  out-put  at  the 
mines,  designed  to  keep  up  De  Beers  prices.  During  the  past  few 
years  he  had  become  known  in  certain  sections  of  London  society. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  membership  of  the  Carlton  Club,  and  his 
interest  in  racing  brought  him  into  contact  with  many  who,  for  the 
sake  of  his  shrewdness  and  kindly  nature,  were  willing  to  overlook 
some  eccentricities  that  were  mainly,  no  doubt,  the  fruit  of  his  curi- 
ous career  and  the  adventurous  ups  and  downs  of  a  life  in  which 
there  had  not  been  much  time  for  acquiring  culture  or  great  refine- 
lueat  of  manners.     His  generosity  was  well  known,  especially  among 
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the  poor  Jews  in  the  midst  of  whom  he  was  born.  A  typical  anecdote 
of  his  relations  with  them  is  that  some  few  years  ago  he  sought  out 
with  great  trouble  his  old  schoolmaster  at  the  Jews'  Free  School,  and, 
reminding  the  old  man  that  he  presented  him  with  a  penny  when  he 
left  school,  handed  him  a  check  for  100  guineas  as  a  "  repayment 
at  compound  interest." 

Mr.  Barnato's  wealth  is  estimated  at  from  £100,000,000  to  £250,- 
000,000,  of  which  fully  80  per  cent  has  accrued  in  two  years. 

Bent,  James   Theodore,  traveller  and  author;  born   in  York- 
shire, Eng.,Mar.  30.  1852; 
died  May  6. 

Best,  William  T., 
famous  organist  and  com- 
poser; born  in  Carlisle, 
Eng. ;  died  in  London, 
Eng.,  May  10.  He  pub- 
lished several  musical 
works. 

Boycott,  Captain  C. 
C,  whose  name  was  the 
origin  of  the  now  familiar 
term  "boycott;"  died  in 
England,  June  21,  aged 
about  55.  He  was  a  land 
agent  in  1881  in  the  Con- 
nemara  section  of  County 
Mayo,  where  he  collected 
rents  for  anumber  of 
landlords,  notably  the  Earl 
of  Erne.  Mr.  Parnell  made 
a  speech  in  1880  in  the 
course  of  which  he  urged 
the  people  of  Ireland  to 
abstain  from  agrarian 
crimes  and  to  adopt  in- 
stead a  policy  of  sending 
harsh  landlords,  agents, 
and  bailiffs  "to  Coven- 
try," the  old  term  for 
boycotting.  Events  so 
shaped  themselves  that 
Captain  Boycott  was  the  first  man  the  Irish  experimented  upon  in 
this  way,  and  hence  the  now  familiar  word  of  "boycott." 

Brahms,  Johannes,  great  musical  composer;  born  at  Hamburg, 
Germany,. Mar.  7,  1833,  son  of  a  musician;  died  in  Vienna  April  3. 
He  appeared  in  public  as  a  pianist  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  In  1853 
he  started  on  a  concert  tour  through  Germany  with  the  violinist 
Remenyi.  Brahms,  by  his  playing,  attracted  the  interest  of  Joachim 
and  Liszt.  What  especially  aroused  the  former's  admiration  was 
the  feat  performed  by  the  young  pianist  in  Gottingen,  when,  having 
to  play  Beethoven's  "Kreutzer  Sonata"  with  Remenyi,  he  found,  the 
piano  half  a  tone  flat,  and  transposed  his  part,  without  the  notes 
before  him,  from  A  to  B  flat.  In  1854  Brahms  accepted  the  post  of 
music  master  and  choir  director  at  the  Court  of  the  Prince  of  Lippe- 
Detmold,  where  he  devoted  much   time   to  study  and   composition. 
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He  kept  the  post  only  a  few  years,  and  for  a  time  lived  in  his  native 
city  and  afterward  in  Switzerland,  publishing  little.  He  played  his 
first  concerto  for  pianoforte  in  Leipsic  in  1859,  but  without  great 
success.  In  1862  he  went  to  Vienna,  where  he  has  ever  since  made 
his  home,  and  where  he  has  attained  his  great  fame.  In  the  next 
year  he  became  conductor  of  the  Vienna  Singakademie,  but  he  re- 
signed the  post  in  1864.  The  performance  of  his  "German  Requiem" 
in  1868  at  Bremen  greatly  enhanced  his  fame;  lesser  compositions 
were  frequently  coming  from  his  pen  at  the  same  time.  In  1872  he 
was  elected  conductor  of  the  Oesellschaft  der  Musikfreunde  in  Vienna, 
the  concerts  of  which  were  made  notable  by  his  production  of  the 
great  choral  works  of  Bach  and  Handel.  He  resigned  this  post  in 
1875,  since  which  time  he  had  devoted  himself  almost  entirely  to 
composition. 

Brahms's  first  symphony,  that  in  C  minor,  dates  from  1876,  a 
late  product  of  his  genius  bearing  the  opus-number  68;  the  second 
followed  the  next  year,  the  third  in  1883,  the  fourth  and  last  in  1886. 
For  orchestra  he  has  also  written  two  overtures,  two  serenades,  and 
a  set  of  variations,  and  two  concertos  for  pianoforte  and  orchestra, 
one  for  violin  and  orchestra,  and  a  double  concerto  for  violin  and 
violoncello,  with  orchestra.  Besides  the  "  (lerman  Requiem"  there 
are  a  number  of  choral  works  of  smaller  dimensions,  from  elaborate 
cantatas  down  to  unaccompanied  part  songs.  In  the  field  of  chamber 
music  Brahms  left  a  large  number  of  his  most  characteristic  com- 
positions; many  volumes  of  songs,  which  are  among  his  most  es- 
teemed productions,  also  several  sets  of  short  piano  pieces,  complete 
the  list  of  his  compositions.  His  work  represents  all  branches  of 
music,  except  the  opera.  He  also  did  considerable  annotation  and 
editing  for  the  great  editions  of  the  classics  published  by  Breitkopf 
&  Hartel.  His  published  compositions  extend  to  the  opus-number 
121,  the  "Four  Serious  Songs"  published  a  few  months  ago. 

Falke,  Von,  Austrian  privy  councillor,  formerly  director  of  the 
Austrian  Museum  of  Art  and  Industry;  born  at  Ratzeburg,  Germany, 
in  1825;  died  in  Vienna  June  12. 

FiiAN^Ais,  Francois  Lours,  distinguished  French  painter  and 
member  of  the  French  Academy  of  Fine  Arts;  born  in  1814;  died 
May  28.     His  best-known  work,  Orpheus,  appeared  in  1863. 

FiiESENius,  Prop.,  well-known  chemist;  born  at  Frankfort-on- 
the-Main  in  1818;  died  June  11.  He  was  made  professor  of  chem- 
istry at  the  Institute  in  Wiesbaden  in  1845,  and  founded  a  laboratory, 
which  has  resulted  in  great  developments,  particularly  of  an  indus- 
trial and  agricultural  nature.  He  was  the  author  of  several  works 
on  chemistry. 

Hewett,  Lieutenant-General,  E.  Osborne,  C.  M.  G.,  com- 
mandant of  the  Royal  Military  Academy,  Woolwich,  ^ng.,  died 
about  June  4,  aged  61.  From  1875  to  1886  he  was  commandant  of 
the  Royal  Military  College  at  Kingston,  Ontario. 

Kneipp,  Father  Sebastian,  famous  for  the  water  cure  named 
after  him;  born  in  Bavaria  May  17,  1821;  died  June  17.  The  chief 
elements  of  the  Kneipp  system  of  water  cure  are  the  application  of 
sunshine,  fresh  air,  and  water.  Its  most  striking  feature  is  the  early 
morning  walk,  bare-footed,  in  the  dew,  or  even  in  the  snow,  that 
is  required  of  patients.  Though  this  has  attracted  the  most  attention, 
there  are  other  more  important  matters  insisted  on,  such  as  baths  of 
certain  kinds  and  frequency,  the  use  of  clothing  of  a  sort  to  admit 
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light  and  air,  the  prohibition  of  alcohol,  and  the  limitation  upon  a 
meat  diet. 

Olipuant,  Mrs.  Margaret,  authoress;  born  in  Wallyford, 
Midlothian,  Scotland,  her  maiden  name  being  Margaret  O.  Wilson; 
died  in  Wimbledon,  Eng.,  June  25.  The  first  of  her  works  of  fiction 
appeared  in  1849  under  the  title  of  Passages  in  the  Life  of  Mrs. 
Margaret  Maitland,  of  Sunny  side.  It  was  successful,  and  she  after- 
ward produced  a  long  series  of  works,  including  Caleb  Field  (1850); 
Marhiand  (1851);  Katie  Stewart  (1852);  The  Quiet  Heart  (1854);  Zaidee 
(1856);    The   Laird  of  Norlaw  (1858);  __^^ 

Lucy  Croftoii  (1860);    The  Chronicles  of  '      ~'"' 

Carting fo7'd  (1862-66);  Madonna  Mary 
(1867);  Squire  Arden  (1871);  At  His 
Gates  (1872);  A  Rose  in  June  (1876); 
Yoking  Musgrave  (1877);  Within  the  Pre- 
cincts (1879);  The  Ladies  Lindores 
(1883);  The  Wizard's  Son  (1883);  Hester 
(1884);  Sir  Tom  (1884);  Madam  (1885); 
Olivers  Bride  (1886);  TJie  Second  Son 
(1888);  Neighbors  on  the  Green,  Lady 
Car,  and  A  Poor  Gentleman  (1889); 
Mrs.  Blencarrow's  Troubles  and  Sons 
and  Daughters  (1890);  The  Heir  Pre- 
sumptive and  the  Heir  Apparent  and 
TJie  Marriage  of  Elinor  (1892);  Lady 
William  and  The  Sorceress  (1893);  and 
Prodigals  and  Their  Inheritance  (1894). 

Among  her   historical  and  biogra-       ^„^  ^^^^  ^,,^„  p,,unket. 
phical  works  are  St.  Francis  of  Assisi 

(1870);  The  Makers  of  Florence  (1876);  Literary  History  of  Eng- 
land (1882);  and  a  biography  of  Laurence  Oliphant  in  1889.  Mrs. 
Oliphant  also  edited  Foreign  Classics  for  English  Headers,  and  pre- 
pared volumes  on  Dante  and  Cervantes.  In  1893  she  published 
Thomas  Chalmers:  A  Study. 

Plunket,  Most  Rev.  William  Conyngham,  fourth  Baron 
Plunket,  Protestant  archbishop  of  Dublin,  Ireland;  born  in  1828; 
died  Apr.  1.  He  became  bishop  of  Meath  in  1876;  and,  on  the 
resignation  of  Archbishop  Trench  of  Dublin  in  1884,  succeeded  him 
as  archbishop.  He  belonged  to  the  evangelical  party.  A  step  which 
provoked  a  great  deal  of  criticism  was  his  consecration  in  1894  of 
Seiior  Cabrera  at  Madrid  as  a  bishop  for  the  Reformed  Episcopal 
Church  of  Spain  (Vol.  4,  p.  665). 

Robinson,  Sir  William  C.  F.,  G.  C.  M.  G.,  formerly  governor 
of  West  Australia;  born  in  1835;  died  May  2.  He  was  a  brother 
of  Sir  Hercules  Robinson  (Lord  Rosmead),  ex -governor  of  Cape 
Colony. 

Stephan,  Von,  German  imperial  secretary  of  state  for  the  pos. 
tal  department  for  over  twenty- five  years;  born  at  Stolp  in  Pomera- 
nia  in  1831;  died  Apr.  8.  He  entered  the  German  postal  servica 
when  he  was  eighteen  years  old.  In  1856  he  was  promoted  to  a 
place  in  the  general  postoffice  in  Berlin,  and  in  1870  was  made 
general  postal  director  of  Prussia.  After  the  establishment  of  the 
empire  he  became  imperial  director  of  posts  and  telegraphs.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  prominent  organizers  of  the  Universal  Postal 
Union,  to  which  all  the  civilized  countries  of  the  world  belong,  the 
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benefits  of  wbicli  are  extended  to  nearly  a  billion  people.  It  was  also 
due  to  his  efforts  that  the  telephone  was  introduced  into  the  German 
postal  system,  and  that  many  other  advances  in  postal  methods  were 
brought  about,  including  the  pneumatic  tube  system,  as  used  in  Ber- 
lin, and  some  of  the  improvements  in  the  transatlantic  service.  Dr. 
Von  Stephan's  work  received  ample  recognition  in  the  way  of  decora- 
tions and  honorary  titles. 
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OENERAL  NEAL  DOW. 

QENERAL  NEAL  DOW,  who  died  at  his  home  in 
Portland,  Maine,  October  2,  was  one  of  nature's 
noblemen,  an  impressive  orator,  an  heroic  soldier,  a 
patient  prisoner,  a  devoted  public  servant,  the  leading 
American  champion  of  the  cause  of  statutory  temper- 
ance for  sixty  years. 

James  Apple  ton  was  the  father  of  prohibitory  legisla- 
tion; but  Neal  Dow  embodied  his  idea  in  enduring 
statutes,  which  have  not  been  tampered  with  in  forty- 
six  years.  John  B.  Gough  was  more  brilliant  in  plat- 
form address,  but  he  never  secured  any  legislation  nor 
organized  any  systematic  temperance  movement,  while 
General  Dow's  life  was  devoted  to  embodying  purpose 
in  power  through  organization  and  law*.  He  had  no 
predecessor,  no  contemporary ;  and  he  leaves  no  disciple 
who  was,  or  is,  his  equal. 

Neal  Dow  was  born  in  Portland  on  March  20,  1804. 
That  was  an.  eventful  year,  an  appropriate  time  for  the 
beginning  of  such  a  life.  The  government  built  a  small 
fort — Dearborn — on  the  present  site  of  Chicago ;  Lewis 
and  Clark  set  out  on  their  famous  journey  to  the  great 
Northwest,  which  resulted  in  saving  to  the  Union  Ore- 
gon and  Washington ;  Thomas  Jefferson  was  elected 
president  of  the  United  States;  Alexander  Hamilton 
was  killed  in  a  duel  by  Aaron  Burr ;  New  Jersey  pro- 
vided for  the  abolition  of  slavery ;  the  first  agricultural 
fair  in  the  United  States  was  held  at  Washington,  D.  C. ; 
the  first  theological  seminary  was  established 
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Neal  Dow  was  born  of  Quaker  parents,  and  was  edu- 
cated in  the  Friends'  private  school  at  New  Bedford, 
Mass.  It  would  be  interesting  to  trace  the  influence  of 
the  Quakers  upon  the  reform  movements  of  the  United 
States  from  the  days  when  William  Penn  reformed  the 
methods  of  dealing  with  Indians ;  through  the  anti- 
slavery  agitation,  in  which  Isaac  T.  Hopper  and  John 
Greenleaf  Whittier  played  so  important  a  part ;  down  to 
the  founding  of  statutory  temperance  by  a  worthy  son. 

Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  how  much  the  country 
owes  to  the  Friends'  schools  at  Wilmington,  Del.,  Phila- 
delphia and  other  Pennsylvania  cities,  at  Providence, 
R.  I.,  and  New  Bedford.  Next  to  the  public  school  sys- 
tem and  the  New  England  academy,  the  country  is  in- 
debted to  the  Friends'  schools  for  substantial  elementary 
education  with  a  noble  purpose  and  devoted -spirit.  To- 
day the  influence  of  these  schools  is  inestimable,  con- 
tinuing as  they  do  to  balance  and  intensify  character, 
and  develop  the  best  of  social  graces.  Neal  Dow's  only 
education  was  in  the  Friends'  school  at  -New  Bedford. 
These  institutions  may  be  fittingly  styled  the  prepara- 
tory schools  for  gentlemen  and  philanthropists. 

George  Fox,  of  Fenny  Drayton,  builded  better  than 
he  knew  when,  at  Dunkenfield  in  1647,  he  began  to 
preach  and  teach  truth  in  ways  that  led  him  to  be  styled 
a  Quaker,  and  his  "  Friends,"  through  much  persecution, 
filled  the  earth  with  their  spirit  and  power;  and  not  the 
least  of  the  "  stars  in  his  crown  "  was  Neal  Dow,  who 
was  in  his  best  time  and  mission  as  great  a  reformer  as 
ever  walked  in  the  faith  of  George  Fox. 

Neal  Dow  was  simply  an  earnest  man,  a  public-spirited 
citizen,  a  fairly  successful  merchant  and  manufacturer 
in  Portland,  until  he  was  thirty-five,  when  he  became 
the  chief  of  the  fire  department  of  that  city. 

His  public  career  and  philanthropic  devotion  were  due 
largely  to  James  Appleton,  the  father  of  the  prohibition 
movement.  How  often  a  man  who  would  otherwise  be 
forgotten  owes  his  fame  to  some  one  whom  he  has  in- 
spired !  How  true  it  is  also  that  a  man  like  Neal  Dow 
owes  his  enduring  fame  to  some  man  who  prompted  him 
to  do  the  work  that  he  himself  would  fain  have  done. 
Neal  Dow  was  much  like  other  merchants  and  manu- 
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facturers  in  the  great  city  when  James  Appleton  came 
to  Portland  and  so  impressed  himself  upon  the  citizens 
that  they  sent  him 'to  the  legislature  in  1836.  He  was 
elected  because  he  had  a  mission  in  which  the  citizens 
had  come  to  believe.  Mr.  Appleton  was  at  the  time 
fifty  years  of  age,  and  Dow  was  thirty-two.  Appleton 
was  born  in  Ipswich,  Mass.,  February  14,  178(5 ;  an 
orator  of  much  platform  grace  and  force,  he. was  elected 
to  the  Massachusetts  legislature.  He  entered  the  mili- 
tary service  in  1812  as  a  colonel,  and  left  at  the  close  of 
the  war  a  brigadier-general.  When  he  was  elected  to 
the  Maine  legislature  at  fifty,  he  had  the  character  and 
characteristics  to  impress  a  young  man  of  thirty-two ; 
and  Dow  was  one  of  the  most  ardent  champions  of  his 
election  to  the  legislature  with  the  avowed  purpose  of 
securing  temperance  legislation.  When,  in  1837,  he 
secured  the  passage  of  his  bill  for  the  promotion  of  the 
cause  of  temperance,  it  was  the  first  law  of  the  kind  in 
the  world.  Though  he  lived  twenty-five  years  there- 
after, he  was  no  longer  the  leader,  for  to  his  young 
disciple  he  passed  the  prerogative  of  leadership.  Apple- 
ton  had  given  Neal  Dow  to  the  world,  and  with  that 
honor  he  was  content. 

Mr.  Dow's  championship  of  Appleton  brought  him 
into  prominence,  and  in  1839  he  was  made  chief  of  the 
fire  department  of  the  city.  This  was  not  a  professional 
position  in  that  day,  nor  was  he  expected  to  render  ex- 
pert service.  It  was  an  honor,  and  he  organized  the  fire 
fighting  forces  as  he  afterwards  did  the  "  fire  water " 
fighting  forces  of  the  state  and  nation. 

At  forty-seven  he  was  elected  mayor  (1851),  and  in 
1854  he  was  re-elected.  His  election  both  times  was 
largely  on  the  temperance  issue,  the  same  that  had  first 
called  him  into  public  life.  One  of  his  earliest  acts  as 
mayor  was  to  draft  the  first  bill  providing  for  state  pro- 
hibition ever  presented  to  a  legislature.  When  he  read 
it  to  his  closest  personal  and  political  friends  in  Port- 
land, they  fairly  begged  of  him  not  to  send  it  to  Augusta ; 
but,  though  he  had  no  prominent  man  of  affairs  'to  agree 
with  him,  he  went  with  it  to  the  state  capitol,  and,  the 
day  before  the  close  of  the  session,  secured  a  hearing  be- 
fore the  proper  committee.     There  has  nev^er  been  such 
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a  gathering  at  any  other  legislative  hearing  in  Maine. 
The  whole  city  and  surrounding  country  put  in  an  ap- 
pearance. Mr.  Dow  marshalled  his  arguments  with 
such  consummate  skill  and  presented  them  with  such 
brilliancy  and  force  that,  to  the  astonishment  of  his 
Portland  friends,  the  committee  late  that  afternoon  re- 
ported the  bill  unanimously  with  no  alterations- 
He  had  their  report  printed  that  evening  and  taken 
around  to  every  member  of  the  legislature ;  the  next 
day,  the  closing  day  of  the  session,  the  bill  became  a 
law ;  and  in  forty-six  years  there  has  been  no  backward 
step  in  Maine. 

In  no  one  thing  does  the  consummate  wisdom  of  the 
man  appear  to  better  advantage  than  in  the  christening 
of  his  bill.  It  was  not  a  "probability"  measure,  but  it 
was  "A  bill  for  the-  suppression  of  drinking  houses  and 
tippling  shops."  There  was  a  charm  in  the  name.  There 
was  a  very  general  demand  for  the  suppression  of  these 
two  evils.  The  law  provided  the  right  to  search  sus- 
pected places;  to  seize,  condemn,  and  confiscate  all 
liquor  found ;  to  punish  by  fine  and  imprisonment  all 
persons  trafficking  in  intoxicating  liquor.  In  1858,  at 
fifty-four  years  of  age,  Mr.  Dow  was  sent  to  the  legis- 
lature. 

On  December  11, 1861,  he  was  commissioned  as  colonel 
in  the  Thirteenth  regiment,  Maine  volunteer  militia, 
and  went  to  the  front.  Not  many  men  of  his  years  en- 
tered the  service,  but  he  went  forward  with  the  same 
zeal  with  which  twenty-five  years  before  he  had  enlisted 
in  the  political  campaign  of  James  Appleton.  He  was 
sent  to  New  Orleans,  La.,  where  he  served  under  General 
Benjamin  F.  Butler  ;  later  he  was  placed  in  command  of 
the  forts  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi ;  afterwards  he 
commanded  the  department  of  Florida.  On  May  27, 
1863,  he  was  in  the  battle  of  Port  Hudson,  and  was 
twice  wounded  that  day.  Being  left  in  a  house  near 
by,  he  was  captured  and  sent  to  Libby  prison  at  Rich- 
mond, where  he  suffered  in  common  with  the  other 
prisoners.  He  was  transferred  to  the  prison  at  Mobile ; 
and,  after  nearly  a  year  of  imprisonment,  he  was  ex- 
changed in  the  spring  of  1864.  His  h-ealth  was  com- 
pletely broken,  and  he  was  unable  to  return  to  his  com- 
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mancl.  At  sixty  years  of  age,  he  returned  to  Portland  a 
physical  wreck ;  but  rest  and  great  pluck  rallied  his 
stalwart  constitution,  and  he  soon  re-entered  upon  active 
life  to  enjoy  an  unusually  vigorous  old  age,  making  one 
of  the  great  speeches  of  his  life  at  ninety  years  of  age 
before  a  national  temperance  convention  in  New  York 
city,  and  dying  at  ninety-three  years  of  age. 

In  1857,  1866,  and  1874,  he  visited  England,  making 
on  each  visit  a  lecturing  tour  under  the  direction  of 
the  British  Temperance  Society. 

In  1880  he  was  the  candidate  of  the  prohibition  party 
for  the  presidency;  but  it  was  an  off  year  for  prohibi- 
tion, the  public  thought  being  absorbed  in  the  issue  of 
the  two  great  parties;  and  his  total  vote  was  10,305. 

In  1884,  under  his  personal  leadership,  Maine  passed, 
by  a  vote  of  nearly  three  to  one,  the  constitutional  pro- 
hibitory amendment  which  forever  forbids  the  manu- 
facture, sale,  or  keeping  for  sale  of  any  intoxicating 
beverages,  and  commands  the  legislature  to  provide  for 
the  enforcement  of  the  law. 

It  was  the  one  regret  of  General  Dow's  later  life  that 
he  was  unable  to  re-enter  upon  a  campaign  for  the  en- 
forcement of  the  law  in  all  centres.  Its  open  defiance 
in  several  cities  exasperated  him  and  embittered  his  last 
days ;  but  to  him  more  than  any  other  hundred  men, 
probably,  is  due  the  abolition  of  the  public  sale  of  in- 
toxicating liquors  and  the  elimination  in  consequence 
of  public  temptation  in  thousands  of  American  com- 
munities. His  was  a  noble  life  and  a  great  work.  A 
great  leader  has  gone  from  us  ;  a  glorious  memory  is  left 
for  reformers  of  all  time. 
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THE  GREAT  COAL  STRIKE. 

r\N  July  2,  the  executive  officers  of  the  United  Mine- 
workers  announced  a  general  strike  of  the  bitu- 
minous coal  miners  in  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia, 
Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois.  The  strike  was  conducted 
from  Columbus,  O.,  but  the  battle-ground  was  Pitts- 
burg, Penn.  President  M.  D.  Ratchford  of  the  United 
Mine-workers  was  to  have  charge  of  the  general  strike ; 
and  Patrick  Dolan,  president  of  the  Pittsburg  district, 
was  to  have  charge  of  the  "  battle-ground."  It  was  ex- 
pected that  157,000  men  would  go  out  at  the  call  of 
President  Ratchford.  Of  these,  60,000  were  in  western 
Pennsylvania,  25,000  in  Ohio,  10,000  in  Indiana,  40,000 
in  Illinois,  and  22,000  in  West  Virginia. 

Causes  of  the  Strike.— The  causes  of  the  strike  are 
indicated  in  part  in  the  document  calling  the  men  out, 
which  was  signed  by  all  the  members  of  the  national 
executive  board.     It  was  in  substance  as  follows : 

"  To  the  Mine-workers  of  the  Country,  (rreeting: 

"Fellow-miners:  At  the  last  annual  convention  of  the  United 
Mine-workers  of  America,  held  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  January  12-16, 
1897,  it  was  determined  that  the  scale  of  prices  should  be  ad- 
vanced to  the  following  rates:  Pennsylvania  (Pittsburg  district), 
pick-mining,  69  cents  a  ton;  Ohio,  60  cents  a  ton;  Indiana  (bitu- 
minous), 60  cents  a  ton;  Illinois  (Grape  Creek),  55  cents  a  ton; 
machine  mining  to  be  paid  three-fifths  a  ton  of  the  price  for  pick- 
mining,  except  in  Indiana,  where  the  price  shall  be  four-fifths  a 
ton  of  the  price  paid  for  pick-mining,  and  other  mining  sections  a 
corresponding  increase  in  price  that  will  place  them  on  a  relative 
basis.  It  was  further  agreed  that  the  time  for  enforcement  of  the 
scale  be  left  with  the  national  executive  board  and  the  district 
president  to  determine  when  it  would  be  most  opportune  to  put 
this  scale  into  effect." 

The  document  goes  on  to  say  that  the  signs  of  the  times  are  that 
business  is  reviving,  that  an  upward  tendency  in  prices  of  all  com- 
modities is  apparent.  In  this  general  improvement  the  miners 
ought  to  share.  "Let  the  watchword  be,  '  Mine- workers  are  enti- 
tled to  a  fair  day's  pay  for  a  fair  day's  work.'  Local  committees 
are  directed  to  be  formed  and  see  that  such  action  is  taken  at 
once.  Local  leaders  are  asked  to  assume  the  responsibility  and 
authority  for  the  successful  consummation  of  our  desires. 

"  To  insure  success  great  cave  should  be  exercised  by  all  that  no 
breach  of  the  peace  occurs  at  any  time  or  place,  or  under  any  cir- 
cumstances." 

The  miners  of  the  Pittsburg  district  voted  to  strike 
on  Monday,  July  5.  The  miners  of  Greensburg,  Madi- 
son, Hempfield,  and  Carbon,  §n  the  other  hand,  having 
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never  been  in  the  association,  declined  to  join  in  the 
strike ;  on  the  contrary,  they  prepared  for  a  great  rush 
in  business.  They  are  mostly  Americans,  and  as  a  rule 
own  their  own  homes.  In  the  strike  of  1894  they 
"  coined  money "  by  not  joining ;  and  they  welcomed 
the  prospects  of  1897. 

The  introduction  of  mining  machinery  has  had  much 
to  do  with  existing  conditions.  Except  in  thin  veins, 
where  the  machines  will  not  work,  a  machine  with  two 
ordinary  men  will  do  as  much  as  four  strong,  skilful 
men  can  do'  with  a  pick,  and  will  also  save  25  per  cent 
of  the  waste  which  is  inevitable  with  that  primitive  tool. 

There  was  a  general  strike,  it  will  be  remembered,  in 
1894 ;  but  it  was  of  comparatively  short  duration  and 
proved  a  complete  failure.  In  July,  1897,  the  operators 
appeared  to  have  no  dread  of  the  strike ;  the  miners 
were  confident  of  winning ;  but  the  public  was  troubled 
at  the  prospect  of  a  strike  which  might  take  150,000 
out  of  employment  for  many  weeks.  When  the  order 
came,  the  country  was  anxious.  It  seemed  as  though 
the  United  States  had  had  as  much  experience  with 
men  out  of  work  as  it  could  stand  for  the  present. 

Aside  from  the  introduction  of  machinery,  the  men 
had  as  a  grievance  the  very  general  custom  of  making 
them  buy  of  the  company  stores,  paying  in  the  com- 
pany's orders,  which  would  be  deducted  at  the  end  of 
the  month  from  their  earnings.  Screening  was  another 
source  of  complaint.  The  operators  screened  all  the 
coal ;  and  that  which  went  through  the  meshes  was  not 
paid  for,  though  it  was  all  sold  as  "  nut  coal "  and 
''screenings,"  though  at  a  reduced  price.  The  meshes 
were  supposed  to  be  an  inch  and  a  half  square ;  but  the 
men  complained  that  they  were  often  larger.  The  as- 
signed grievance,  however,  was  the  54-cent  rate. 

The  Fifty-four  Cent  Rate — What  was  the  origin  of 
the  famous  54-cent  rate,  because  of  which  the  greatest 
bituminous  coal  strike  on  record  occurred  ?  Mr.  W.  P. 
De  Armitt  of  the  New  York  &  Cleveland  Gas  Coal  Com- 
pany has  led  in  reforming  the  general  abuses  5f  the 
mines.  He  gave  his  men  steady  employment,  introduced 
no  machines,  had  no  ''  company  stores,"  and  paid 
promptly  in  cash.      He    has   three  mines  and  employs 
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1,000  men.  His  men  were  among  the  most  intelligent 
of  the  bituminous  coal  miners.  They  signed  a  con- 
tract saying  that  if  he  would  do  these  things  for  the 
improvement  of  their  condition  they  would  agree  to 
a  rate  teyi  cents  a  ton  below  that  of  the  other  operators 
who  had  company  stores,  machines,  etc.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1896  the  prevailing  price  for  mining  coal  was 
64  cents,  and  De  Armitt  paid  but  54  cents  a  ton. 
This  was  more  satisfactory  to  his  men  than  to  other 
operators  and  to  the  officers  of  the  United  Mine- 
workers.  It  emphasized  the  abuses  which  still  pre- 
vailed in  other  mines,  and  was  a  standing  argument 
against  the  raising  of  wages.  Mr.  De  Armitt  agreed  to 
a  uniformity  of  rate  under  certain  conditions.  The 
other  operators  and  the  officers  of  the  Miners'  Associa- 
tion claimed  that  the  conditions  would  be  complied 
with ;  he  denied  that  the  assurance  was  adequate,  and 
refused  to  raise  his  price.  At  this  juncture,  the  other 
miners  of  the  Pittsburg  district  agreed  to  a  uniform  cut 
to  54  cents  in  order  to  drive  De  Armitt  "  into  a  hole," 
expecting,  apparently,  that  he  would  reduce  to  44 
cents,  as  his  contract  with  his  men  permitted ;  but  he 
retained  the  54-cent  rate  and  continued  all  the  favoring 
conditions.  The  other  operators  were  great  gainers  in 
the  rate,  but  their  miners  were  the  sufferers.  This  is 
the  way  the  obnoxious  54-cent  rate  came  about. 

Mr.  De  Armitt's  men  continued  at  work,  and  he 
enlisted  heartily  with  the  boards  of  arbitration,  heading 
the  agreement  to  raise  the  price,  provided  95  per  cent 
of  the  operators  would  sign.  Mr.  DeArmitt  was  criti- 
cised by  the  miners  for  not  making  the  conditions  95 
per  cent  of  the  output  rather  than  of  the  operators,  as 
that  could  probably  have  been  obtained.  He  was  ac- 
cused of  being  active  in  fruitless  attempts  at  arbitra- 
tion, as  his  mines  were  running  at  full  force  on  the  54- 
cent  basis,  while  the  prices  of  coal  were  going  up. 

The  talk  of  starvation  and  great  hardship  was  largely 
overdone.  There  were  many  men  earning  from  $10  to 
$12  a  week,  with  comfortable  rent  at  from  $4  to  $7  a 
month.  There  were  other  mines  in  which  the  men  had 
less ;  but  the  suffering  was  more  from  "  company  stores  " 
and  unsteady  work  than  from  the  rate.     An  eye  wit- 
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ness,  who  writes  in  a  spirit  of  great  fairness  regarding 

the  condition  of  the  men,  says : 

"Their  average  condition  is  better  by  twenty-five  per  cent  than 
the  average  that  would  be  found  in  Hester,  Chrystie,  and  Cherry 
streets  in  New  York  city.  I  found  that  the  miners'  children  in 
Bridgeville  were  attending  a  school  in  a  building  much  more  sub- 
stantial and  handsome 
than  any  I  ever  saw  in  any 
other  town  of  the  size." 

One  feature  of  this 
strike  was  thoroughly 
unique.  Many  opera- 
tors were  ready  and 
anxious  to  pay  the  69- 
cent  rate  and  open 
their  mines;  but  the 
officials  of  the  United 
Mine-workers  would 
not  listen  to  this.  No 
mines  should  open  un- 
til all  had  agreed  to 
raise  the  price.  Their 
only  hope  was  in  rob- 
bing the  maiket  of  its 
supply ;  and  this  could 
not  be  done  if  mines 
enough  opened  to  sup- 
ply the  demand  in 
connection  with  the 
large  surplus  on  hand. 

Marching  Movement  and  Injunctions.— Another 

feature  of  the  strike  was  the  organization  of  armies  of 
strikers  to  march  to  mines  where  the  men  continued  at 
work.  On  the  fourth  Monday  of  the  strike  500  men 
marched  from  Bridgeville  to  Cannonsburg,  where  they 
held  a  large  meeting.  They  marched  with  the  American 
flag  at  their  head,  and  took  several  days'  rations.  This 
phase  of  the  demonstration  was  early  suppressed  in  West 
Virginia  by  the  injunction  of  Judge  Mason  of  Fairmount, 
who  made  it  apply  to  the  whole  of  Marion  county.  .The 
Pennsylvania  judges  hesitated  a  long  time,  evidently 
hoping  to  avoid  the  necessity ;  but  in  the  sixth  week  the 
marching  had  assumed  such  proportions  as  seriously  to 
interfere  with  many  other  interests,  and  a  wholesale  in- 
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junction  was  issued  which  ended  all  marching  in  Alle- 
gheny county.  When  this  was  served  on  women  in 
Pittsburg,  they  were  highly  indignant,  and  the  public 
saw  comedy  in  what  had  threatened  to  be  tragedy. 

August  16  at  Pittsburg  is  a  sample  day  in  the  height 
of  the  excitement.  There  was  a  meeting  among  the 
strikers ;  one  of  the  sheriff's  deputies  shot  another  and 
came  near  killing  him ;  two  suits,  one  criminal  and  the 
other  a  libel  suit,  were  brought  against  De  Armitt;  the 
court  had  a  hearing  on  the  injunction,  the  latter  being  a 
legal  affair  of  national  importance.  The  preliminary 
injunction  was  continued  until  after  a  consultation  of 
the  judges.  Judge  Collier,  who  presided  at  the  hearing, 
said  the  strike  would  go  down  in  history  as  one  of  the 
wonders  of  the  century,  and  remarkable  on  account  of 
the  maintenance  of  order,  for  which  the  strikers  were 
commended. 

The  shooting  by  the  deputies  was  between  Frank 
Anderson  and  Robert  Kerr,  who  were  assigned  to  care 
for  DeArmitt's  property.  It  was  a  personal  affair 
purely,  but  was  charged  up  in  general  thought  to  the 
strike. 

The  same  day  in  West  Virginia  was  full  of  excite- 
ment. Judge  Jackson  issued  the  last  of  his  famous 
" eight  injunctions  in  two  days;"  and  the  opinion  was 
very  general  that  so  far  as  West  Virginia  was  concerned 
the  strike  was  a  failure.  The  West  Virginia  miners 
played  an  important  part  in  the  early  days  of  the  strike, 
as  they  did  all  through  the  failure  of  the  great  strike  of 
1894.  At  the  opening  of  the  former  strike,  many  of 
the  operators  were  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy;  and 
when  it  was  officially  ''pronounced  a  failure,"  almost 
every  operator  in  West  Virginia  was  a  thrifty  busi- 
ness man,  and  the  miners  had  had  the  best  season  of 
their  lives.  West  Virginia  has  been  ready  for  a  bitu- 
minous coal  strike — somewhere  else — ever  since.  The 
early  news  from  West  Virginia  was  that  the  mines 
were  running  at  high  pressure  and  advertising  for  more 
men.  The  second  week  of  the  strike  of  1897  closed 
with  thousands  of  miners  out  all  through  the  mining 
districts  of  the  state.  On  the  Norfolk  &  Western  line 
there  were  4,000  out  on  the  second  Saturday ;  but  with 
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the  opening  of  the  third  week  they  practically  all  re- 
turned to  work.  Eugene  V.  Debs  made  strenuous 
efforts  to  extend  the  strike  in  West  Virginia,  but  his 
efforts  were  largely  in  vain. 

There  was  a  great  sensation  when  the  judge  issued  an 
injunction  forbidding  all  parading  and  assembling  of 
miners  or  others  in 
the  public  highways 
of  Marion  county. 
The  national  labor 
leaders  met  in  Wheel- 
ing, and,  after  a  con- 
ference, engaged  ex- 
Congressman  John  J. 
Davis,  one  of  the 
ablest  lawyers  in  the 
state,  to  defend  the 
miners  in  the  cases 
growing  out  of  the 
injunction.  Repre- 
sentatives of  the 
American  Federation 
of  Labor  and  of  the 
Knights  of  Labor  bur- 
ied all  differences  and 
stood  together  in  the 
coal  strike.  Governor 
Atkinson's  sympathy 
was  with  the  strikers 
most  emphatically,  re- 
ceiving Samuel  Gompers  of  the  Federation,  J.  R.  Sov- 
ereign of  the  Knights,  and  M.  D.  Ratchford  of  the  Mine- 
workers  at  the  state  capitol  with  every  demonstration  of 
friendliness.  After  two  weeks  of  most  heroic  effort,  Mr. 
Debs  left  West  Virginia,  practically  admitting  that  it 
was  not  a  fruitful  field  of  labor.  There  were  several 
features  of  the  mining  interest  in  that  state  which  were 
not  encouraging  to  Messrs.  Ratchford,  Debs,  Gompers, 
and  Sovereign. 

At  the  De  Armitt  Mines. — For  four  weeks  the  men  in 
the  De  Armitt  mines  continued  at  work,  and  were  very 
desirous  of  so  doing.     They  h.ad  one  of  the  best  jobs  in 
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the  bituminous  districts,  and  they  did  not  care  to  take 
any  risk  of  losing  their  places.  The  labor  leaders, 
having  practically  abandoned  the  West  Virginia  field, 
determined  to  call  out  the  De  Armitt  men.  At  the 
close  of  the  fourth  week,  a  concentrated  attack  was 
made  upon  tlie  mines.  During  the  night  of  July  28, 
1,500  men  collected  in  companies  on  the  side  of  Oak 
Hill,  a  central  place  for  the  De  Armitt  mines.  At  about 
4  o'clock  the  following  morning,  headed  by  three  brass 
bands,  they  marched  by  the  homes  of  the  strikers,  shout- 
ing louder  than  the  band  played,  calling  upon  the  men 
to  come  out  of  their  homes  and  stay  out  of  the  mines. 
Before  the  time  came  for  the  miners  to  go  to  their 
work,  the  strikers  marched  to  the  raouth  of  each  pit  and 
arranged  two  long  lines  of  ^  starving  men  "  as  a  gauntlet 
for  the  miners  to  run  as. they  went  to  their  work.  No 
men  could  have  gone  to  work  under  such  conditions. 

Mr.  De  j\.rmitt  and  his  brother  Samuel  had  not  been 
idle.  All  night  they  had  a  search-light  playing  over  the 
side  of  Oak  Hill,  watching  every  movement  of  the  strikers, 
adding  to  their  nxldnight  discomfiture.  Some  time  be- 
fore the  miners  were  ready  to  go  to  work.  Sheriff  Lowrey 
of  Pittsburg,  with  fifty  deputies  armed  with  Winchester 
rifles,  came  upon  the  scene,  and  the  premises  were 
promptly  abandoned.  The  strikers  had  to  be  content 
with  hailing  the  miners  with  their  dinner  buckets  on  the 
way  to  the  mines.  The  men  uniformly  declined  to 
abandon  their  work  to  listen  to  speeches.  Their  reply 
was  that  they  had  a  good  job  and  did  not  care  to  leave 
it.  All  went  to  work  as  usual,  though  many  a  man  liad 
his  well-filled  dinner  pail  appropriated  by  some  striker. 
Mr.  Debs  was  on  the  ground  all  day,  and  urged  the  men 
to  avoid  all  acts  of  lawlessness.     He  said : 

"lam  here  not  to  encourage  passion,  but  to  appeal  to  reason. 
You  are  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  contest  the  world  has  ever 
known.  Whether  you  succeed  or  fail  depends  on  yourselves.  In 
order  to  win,  you  must  remain  absolutely  sober  until  this  contest 
is  over.  Whiskey  clouds  the  brain,  robs  you  of  your  money,  and 
makes  you  brutal,  and  also  makes  you  do  just  what  your  enemies 
want  you  to  do." 

After  the  evening  meeting,  it  was  fully  understood 
that  the  miners  would  not  go  to  work  the  next  morning 
(July  30)  ;  but  they  relented  or  repented,  and  practically 
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every  man  went  to  the  mines.  This  was  a  serious  dis- 
appointment to  the  strikers,  but  they  prepared  for  a 
siege  if  it  took  all  summer.  On  August  1  the  excite- 
ment had  reached  its  height.  Some  of  De  Armitt's  men 
were  "  out "  by  that  time.  They  said  to  Mr.  De  Armitt 
that  the  excitement  was  too  great  for  them  to  stand,  and 
they  must  stay  out  while  the  siege  was  on. 

This  Oak  Hill  siege  of  law-abiding  citizens  produced 
a  profound  impression  upon  the  whole  country.  By 
August  3,  the  De  Armitt  men  were  more  than  half 
"  out."  The  Oak  Hill  campers  named  the  place  "  Camp 
Determination,"  and,  with  good  weather  favoring,  they 
won  a  great  labor  victory,  such  as  violent  demonstrations 
have  ever  failed  to  win.  Mr.  De  Armitt  was  greatly 
surprised  and  disappointed  that  his  men  should  leave 
after  all  he  had  done  for  them,  but  he  had  the  good 
sense  to  see  what  a  strain  they  were  under  with  "  Camp 
Determination  "  in  their  midst.  Then  came  the  appeal 
to  "injunctions." 

Many  other  labor  organizations  sympathized  actively 
with  the  strikers,  and  funds  came  in  quite  freely.  Con- 
tributions were  made  all  over  the  East  with  good  re- 
sults. Wherever  the  strikers  were  in  camp,  the  farmers 
would  drive  in  with  loads  of  fruit  and  provisions  as 
their  contribution  to  the  cause.  There  was  a  movement 
to  have  every  laboring  man  in  the  country  devote  his 
wages  for  a  given  day  to  the  strikers'  fund.  When  the 
strike  was  virtually  ended,  August  31,  a  congress  of 
labor  leaders  at  St.  Louis  had  promised  to  raise  upwards 
of  $4,000,000  for  the  strikers. 

The  strike  had  been  noticeably  peaceable.  The  op- 
erators had  shown  little  disposition  to  start  their  mines. 
There  has  never  been  a  strike  of  such  proportions,  in- 
volving such  interests,  so  many  men,  over  so  vast  a 
territory,  for  so  long  a  time,  with  so  little  bloodshed. 
Really,  never  was  that  properly  chargeable  to  the  strike. 
A  deputy  struck  a  drummer  of  one  of  the  strikers' 
bands  and  cut  his  face;  two  deputies  had  a  personal 
quarrel,  in  which  one  of  them  was  nearly  killed ;  and 
on  Sunday,  August  22,  five  of  De  Armitt's  men  went 
to  a  house  filled  with  strikers  to  induce  them  to  go  to 
work,  which  led  to  fierce  demonstrations,  in  which  one 
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man  was  killed  and  two  wounded.  The  most  threaten- 
ing demonstration  was  when  the  deputy,  Henry  Stewart, 
struck  the  drummer,  Jacob  Mott.  The  sight  of  blood 
was  too  much  for  the  multitude  of  strikers,  who  had 
lived  in  the  excitement  of  the  camp  for  two  weeks. 
There '  was  but  a  handful  of  sheriffs  with  De  Armitt 
and  his  brother.  It  looked  as  though  a  reign  of  terror 
was  to  follow.  Captain  Bellingham  was  in  command 
of  the  strikers ;  and,  with  consummate  presence  of 
mind  and  great  heroism,  he  threw  himself  in  the  path 
of  his  men  and  between  them  and  their  enemies,  and 
ordered  the  surging  throng  to  stand  back.  His  pres- 
ence, his  commanding  tones,  saved  the  day. 

The  cause  of  this  outbreak  had  been  the  reading  of 
the  injunction  of  the  judges,  who  had  waited  until  the 
sixth  week  before  issuing  it. 

The  text  of  the  order  of  the  court  was,  in  substance, 

as  follows : 

"It  is  now  ordered,  adjudged,  and  decreed  that  a  restraining 
order  issue  under  the  seal  of  this  court  to  Patrick  Dolan,  presi- 
dent, and  others  associated  or  co-operating  with  them  in  the  mat- 
ters complained  of,  restraining  them  and  each  of  them  from 
assembling  or  encamping  in  proximity  to  the  said  mine  and  the 
houses  of  miners  of  the  plaintiff  company  in  Allegheny  county, 
Pennsylvania,  for  the  purpose  of  intimidation,  and  by  menaces, 
threats,  and  opprobrious  words  of  preventing  said  miners  of  the 
said  plaintiff  company  from  working  in  the  said  mines,  and  further 
restraining  and  enjoining  them  and  each  of  them  from  inducing 
or  compelUng  any  of  the  employes  or  miners  of  the  said  plaintiff 
now  employed  or  who  may  hereafter  be  employed,  to  quit  their 
work  or  leave  the  plaintiff's  service,  by  any  threats,  menace,  show 
of  force,  or  other  intimidation." 

The  great  hearing  upon  the  injunction  was  in  Pitts- 
burg, August  16,  when  the  preliminary  injunction  Avas 
sustained. 

On  August  18,  the  court  sustained  all  the  injunc- 
tions ;  the  camp  at  De  Armitt's  mines,  and  all  others 
were  abandoned ;  and  the  public  generally  came  to  have 
more  respect  for  injunctions,  with  more  confidence  in 
the  wisdom  of  the  judges,  who  were  unanimous  in  their 
decision  at  the  conference. 

On  August  21,  a  test  was  made  of  the  validity  of  the 
West  Virginia  injunctions,  when  Judge  Goff  sentenced 
twenty-seven  strikers  to  tliree  days'  imprisonment  for 
violation  of  the  injunctions.  In  his  ruling  Judge  Goff 
said: 
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"The  strikers  had  the  right  to  quit  work  themselves,  and  they 
had  the  right  to  induce  other  miners  by  peaceable  means,  exerted 
in  a  lawful  way,  to  also  quit  work  and  join  them.  But  the  miner 
who  still  desired  to  work  had  the  same  right  to  do  so  as  the  miner 
to  quit  work,  and  the  owners  of  the  mines  had  the  right  to  op- 
erate the  same. 

"  A  body  of  men,  over  200  strong,  marching  in  the  early  hours 
of  the  morning,  before  daylight,  halting  in  front  of  the  mine 
opening,  and  taking  possession  on  each  side  of  the  public  high- 
way for  a  distance  of  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  mile  at  the  exact 
places  where  the  miners  were  in  the  habit  of  crossing  that  high- 
way for  the  purpose  of  going  from  their  homes  to  their  work,  is 
neither  an  aid  to  fair  argument  nor  conducive  to  the  state  of  mind 
that  makes  willing  converts  to  the  cause  thus  championed.  The 
marching  men  seemed  to  think  that  they  could  go  and  come  on  and 
over  the  country  road  as  they  pleased,  because  it  was  a  public 
highway.  But  this  was  a  mistake.  The  miners  working  at  Mon- 
tana had  the  same  right  to  use  the  public  road  as  the  strikers 
had.     .     .     . 

"That  some  miners  passed  through  this  line  is  shown;  that 
others  feared  to  do  so  is  plain ;  that  the  marching  column  intended 
to  interfere  with  the  work  at  the  mines  it  would  be  foolish  to  deny. 
That  the  men  knew  that  the  injunction  had  been  issued  is  not  de- 
nied, and  when  it  was  read  to  them,  some  of  them  replied:  'We 
will  take  the  consequences.'  These  defendants  are  all  guilty  of 
the  contempt  charged.  Outside  of  their  conduct  in  this  partic- 
ular, the  demeanor  of  those  who  so  marched  has  been  most  com- 
mendable. 

"They  impress  me  as  thoroughly  honest  in  their  claim  that  they 
had  the  right  to  march  and  act  as  they  did,  because  they  were  on 
the  'public  highway.'  In  my  judgment  they  were  in  that  par- 
ticular mistaken;  but,  nevertheless,  such  belief,  honestly  enter- 
tained by  them,  deprives  their  disobedience,  to  the  court's  decree, 
of  malice,  takes  the  sting  out  of  the  contempt  found,  and  sug- 
gests a  punishment  that  will  be  as  light  as  due  regard  for  the 
proprieties  will  admit  of.  The  parties  have  already  been  in  cus- 
tody for  three  days.  Let  them  be  confined  in  the  jail  of  Harrison 
county,  West  Virginia,  for  the  further  period  of  three  days  from 
this  date.  But  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  hereafter,  now  that 
attention  has  been  called  to  the  matter  and  to  the  law,  other  and 
further  infractions  of  the  decrees  and  orders  of  this  court  will  be 
so  lightly  punished.     ..." 

The  same  day,  August  21,  five  strikers  were  arrested 
near  the  De  Armitt  mines  and  taken  into  Pittsburg  for 
violation  of  the  injunction.  A  riot  seemed  imminent; 
but  when  it  was  found  that  the  deputies  did  not  pro- 
pose to  fight,  but  intended  to  secure  the  greatest  pos- 
sible number  of  ultimate  arrests  for  violation  of  the 
injunction,  the  men  disbanded  quietly. 

The  Women. — The  women  were  the  most  determined 
factors  in  the  strike ;  and  wherever  they  committed 
themselves  to  the  strike  in  any  public  way,  there  was 
no  backward  step  on  the  part  of  the  men.     On  August 
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13,  after  the  strikers  had  been  restrained  by  the  injunc- 
tion of  the  courts,  the  women  made  a  demonstration ; 
and  the  injunction  was  duly  served  on  them,  much  to 
their  disgust,  which  they  did  not  hesitate  to  express. 
The  party  was  headed  by  the  strikers'  queen,  Emma 
Hass,  wearing  a  wreath  of  daisies  and  carrying  a  flag. 
A  number  of  banners  were  displayed,  bearing  inscrip- 
tions, among  which  were:  "We  are  out  for  women's 
rights."  "Sixty-nine  cents  or  bust."  "  United  we  stand, 
divided  we  fall."    "It's  bread  and  butter  we  want." 

The  deputies  received  many  taunts  and  jeers,  but  the 
marching  women  were  finally  persuaded  to  return  to 
their  homes  without  serious  trouble.  On  August  26 
the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  striking  miners  at  De 
Armitt's  Oak  Hill  mines,  near  Turtle  Creek,  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  demonstration  against  the  work- 
ing miners. 

Manifestoes. — There  were  many  manifestoes  other 
than  those  of  the  courts.  In  the  fourth  week  Mr.  Ratch- 
ford  issued  the  following  manifesto : 

"  The  great  mining  district  of  western  Pennsylvania  paid  for 
mining  in  1893,  thin  vein,  seventy-nine  cents,  and  thick  vein,  sixty- 
five  cents  per  ton.  The  rate  paid  at  present  is,  thin  vein,  forty- 
seven  to  fifty-four  cents  per  ton,  and  thick  vein,  twenty-eight  to 
thirty  cents  per  ton.  During  the  same  year  the  prices  in  Ohio 
and  Indiana  were  seventy  cents  and  seventj'^-five  cents  per  ton  re- 
spectively. At  present  it  is  fifty-one  cents  per  ton  or  less  in  both 
states,  with  a  reduction  offered,  or  at  least  contemplated  in  Ohio, 
to  forty-five  cents  per  ton  in  consequence  of  the  low  prices  in 
western  Pennsylvania. 

"The  ratio  of  fallen  wages  holds  good  all  along  the  line,  affect- 
ing every  mining  state  almost  equally. 

"  In  the  great  Hocking  Yalley  district  of  Ohio  the  average  wages 
per  miner  in  one  of  the  largest  mines  during  a  period  of  eight 
months  from  October  1,  1896,  to  June  1,  1897,  was  $60  per  man,  or 
$7.50  per  man  per  month,  gross  earnings.  From  this  amount  the 
cost  of  mine  supplies  is  deducted,  leaving  the  remainder  with 
which  to  pay  house  rent,  coal,  etc.,  and  support  his  family. 

"  At  another  mine  in  the  same  district  the  gross  earnings  of  thirty- 
nine  miners  are  shown,  by  the  written  statements  of  the  com- 
pany, to  aggregate  $223.98  for  two  weeks'  labor,  or  an  average  of 
$2.87  per  man  per  week.  For  the  same  period  the  deductions  for 
company  store,  powder,  and  rent,  including  some  back  rental,  ag- 
gregate $619.29.  The  deductions  for  store  alone,  which  bespeak 
the  total  cost  of  supporting  thirty-nine  families  for  two  weeks, 
amount  to  $178.05,  or  an  average  of  $2.28  per  family  per  week." 

More  than  a  score  of  national  labor  organizations 
were  represented  in  a  meeting  at  Wheeling,  July  30, 
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which  issued  a  mani- 
festo expressing  deter- 
mination to  forever 
put  a  stop -to  the  "state 
of  starvation  "  in  which 
the  miners  were  en- 
gulfed. 

Governor  Atkinson, 
of  West  Virginia  is 
said  to  have  been  much 
annoyed  by  the  injunc- 
tion of  Judge  Moss; 
and  he  wrote  a  letter 
to  Ratchford,  Gom- 
pers,  and  Sovereign, 
which  amounted  to  a 
manifesto,  which 
closed  thus : 

"It  is  improper  and 
unlawful  to  use  threats, 
force,  or  intimidation  to 
induce  men  to  connect 
themselves  with,  or  be- 
come a  part  of,  any  or- 
ganized body  of  capitalists  or  laborers.  It  is  also  unlawful  and 
improper  for  any  body  of  men,  organized  or  unorganized,  to  tres- 
pass upon  the  property  or  premises  of  a  citizen;  but  it  is  my  opin- 
ion that  labor  organizers,  or  any  other  organizers,  for  that  rnatter, 
may  present  their  causes  in  a  proper  manner,  in  public  places,  to 
the  public,  and  induce  them,  by  moral  silasion,  to  connect  them- 
selves with  any  organization  which  is  in  itself  not  unlawful  in  its 
aims  and  purposes.  So  long  as  the  workingmen  of  this  state 
present  their  cause  in  a  lawful  and  peaceable  manner,  it  shall  be 
my  duty  as  it  will  be  my  pleasure  to  protect  them;  but  if  they 
should,  in  an  ill-advised  hour,  violate  the  law  by  interfering  with 
the  rights  or  property  of  others,  it  will  become  my  sworn  duty  to 
repress,  energetically  and  speedily,  all  lawlessness,  and  to  see  that 
the  public  peace  is  maintained  at  all  hazards,  and  that  the  prop- 
erty of  our  people  is  protected;  for  we  must  all,  whether  poor 
or  rich,  employer  or  employe,  high  or  low,  respect  and  obey  the 
law." 

Talk  of  Importation.— The  ever-recurring  scare  of 
importing  foreign  laborers  agitated  the  meetings  of  the 
miners ;  but  there  is  little  evidence  that  this  was  ever 
seriously  contemplated.  At  a  meeting  of  the  operators, 
held  in  Pittsburg,  August  18,  as  soon  as  the  court  had 
sustained  the  injunctions,  it  was  reported  that  they  had 
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voted  to  start  the  mines  at  once,  with  or  without  force, 
importing  all  needed  help.  In  1894  they  broke  the 
strike  in  this  way,  importing  negroes  from  Virginia,  and 
protecting  them  by  armed  men  when  needed.  After  the 
Pittsburg  meeting,  it  was  given  out  to  the  public  that 
the  operators  intended  to  raise  a  sufficient  fund  with 
which  to  open  a  few  large  mines  and  break  the  strike, 
regardless  of  cost.  The  struggle  had  then  been  waged 
nearly  eight  weeks;  and,  being  assured  of  the  perma- 
nency of  the  injunctions,  the  operators  intended,  it  was 
said,  to  resort  to  drastic  measures  if  necessary  to  start 
the  mines.  Peter  M.  Hitchcock,  president  of  tlie  Moon 
Run  Coal  Company,  was  president  of  the  new  operators' 
combination,  which  represented  an  output  of  5,000,000 
tons  a  year. 

Senator  Hanna  and  the   Strike.— Hon.  Mark  A. 

Hanna  of  Ohio  played  an  important  part  in  the  prelimi- 
nary conditions  and  in  the  final  settlement.  As  Mr. 
De  Armitt  became  famous  by  paying  ten  cents  a  ton  less 
than  all  other  operators,  Mr.  Hanna  was  a  marked  man 
because  he  paid  six  cents  more  than  all  others  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  strike.  It  was  generally  supposed  that 
this  long  and  voluntary  concession  on  his  part  would 
exempt  him  from  the  strike,  but  his  men  early  decided 
to  *'take  a  rest."  They  denied  that  they  had  struck, 
for  they  were  under  contract  not  to  strike.  On  the 
afternoon  of  July  6  a  mass  meeting  of  Mr.  Hanna's  men 
was  held,  at  which  Paul  Trimmer  of  the  Knights  of 
Labor  addressed  them.  These  men,  with  the  highest 
pay  in  the  district,  were  the  most  thoroughly  foreign  of 
any  miners  in  the  region,  being  almost  wholly  Hunga- 
rians. Their  press  had  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  all 
that  the  most  dangerous  thing  for  a  workman  to  do  was 
"  not  to  strike  "  when  others  did,  emphasizing  the  fact 
that  these  were  the  men  usually  shot  down  by  enraged 
strikers.  Trimmer  found  them  in  the  frame  of  mind  to 
forget  their  advantages  and  go  out  "  for  the  sake  of  the 
craft."  At  the  close  of  the  argument,  all  who  would 
join  their  fellow-workmen  in  the  district  were  asked  to 
step  to  one  side  of  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel,  where  the 
meeting  was  held ;  and  every  man  went  as  he  was  bidden. 
Senator  Hanna's  mine  officials  were  also  most  promi- 
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nent  in  all  efforts  to  settle  the  strike  by  arbitration ;  and 
when  at  last  the  settlement  was  effected,  the  credit  was 
largely  due  to  T.  E.  Young,  the  manager  of  his  mines. 
On  September  3  the  final  ratification  of  his  proposition 
was  accepted,  and  the  strike  was  over,  though  it  was  not 
until  the  12th  that  the  final  order  was  given. 

Arbitration. — For  once  a  great  strike  has  been  settled 
without  bloodshed  or  other  violence,  a  victory  for  peace 
and  arbitration.  Immediately  upon  the  announcement 
of  the  strike,  the  boards  of  arbitration  of  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Ohio,  and  West  Virginia  appeared  upon  the  scene, 
seeking  a  conference  of  mining  leaders  and  operators. 
In  the  fourth  week  of  the  strike  the  operators'  confer- 
ence adopted  what  is  known  as  the  "true  uniformity" 
plan. 

This  provided  for  cash  payment  of  wages,  2,000 
pounds  to  the  ton,  check  weighmen  on  the  tipples, 
miners  to  be  credited  with  the  full  quantity  of  coal  con- 
tained in  the  mine  car,  abolition  of  company  stores, 
semi-monthly  pay  days,  uniform  price  for  pick-mining 
in  the  thin  and  thick  vein  districts,  and  screens  not 
exceeding  one  and  a  half  inches.  It  also  provided  that 
in  case  of  the  violation  of  the  provisions  and  terms  of 
the  agreement  a  penalty  of  ten  cents  per  ton  on  the 
total  output  of  coal  mined  by  the  violator  should  be 
charged,  which  was  to  be  paid  to  a  commission  subject 
to  the  right  of  further  arbitration  or  appeal.  The  pen- 
alty when  collected  was  to  be  distributed  among  the  sign- 
ers of  the  agreement  pro  rata  in  proportion  to  the  total 
amount  of  tonnage  or  output  made  by  them  during  the 
year. 

The  commission  was  to  be  chosen  annually,  and 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Uniformity  Commission.  It 
was  to  consist  of  nine  members,  the  thick  and  thin  vein 
operators  having  proper  representation.  The  members 
should  be  sworn  faithfully  and  impartially  to  perform 
the  duties  of  their  office ;  should  be  authorized  to  enforce 
the  judgments  and  awards ;  and  should  also  be  empow- 
ered to  subpoena  witnesses  with  the  same  force  and 
effect  as  a  board  of  arbitrators  duly  appointed  under  the 
Pennsylvania  law  relating  to  compulsory  arbitration. 
The  agreement  was  not  to  become  effective  unless  it  had 
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been  signed  by  95  per  cent  of  the  operators  on  or  before 
January  1,  1898.  After  90  per  cent  had  signed  the 
agreement,  if  any  fitteen  .operators  should  be  of  the 
opinion  that  enough  had  signed  to  render  it  effective,  a 
meeting  shoukl  be  called  in  Pittsburg  to  declare  it  in 
force. 

For  some  reason  this  plan  never  materialized ;  and  on 
August  20  a  conference  was  asked  with  the  national 
executive  board  of  the  United  Mine- workers  in  relation 
to  the  wages  in  the  Pittsburg  district ;  but  the  board 
rejected  these  overtures  on  the  ground  that  the  scheme 
would  be  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  miners  in  the 
other  states. 

On  August  24  another  attempt  at  arbitration  failed. 
Conference  committees  of  the  coal  operators  and  the 
officials  of  the  miners  failed  to  agree,  and  adjourned 
finally. 

Light,  however,  dawned  at  last  in  the  early  days  of 
September,  both  sides  practically  agreeing  in  a  meeting 
at  Columbus,  O.,  to  resumption  at  Qb  cents,  pending 
further  rate  negotiations  to  be  entered  upon  in  December. 
Mr.  T.  E.  Young,  manager  of  Senator  Hanna's  mines, 
represented  the  operators  most  skilfully. 

The  text  of  Mr.  Young's  propositions  is  embodied  in 
the  following  statement,  sent  out  by  President  Ratch- 
ford  on  September  3,  recommending  their  acceptance  : 

"To  the  miners  who  have  suspended  work  in  the  different 
states : 

"You  are  hereby  notified  that  a  convention  will  be  held  at 
Columbus,  Ohio,  at  10  o'clock  on  Wednesday  morning,  September 
8,  1897. 

"  Greeting:  At  a  conference  held  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  on  Septem- 
ber 2  and  3,  between  the  national  executive  board  and  district 
presidents  of  the  United  Mine- workers  of  America  and  a  represen- 
tative committee  of  the  Pittsburg  district  operators,  whom  we 
consented  to  meet  only  after  it  had  become  apparent  that  a  na- 
tional conference  of  operators  and  miners  could  not  be  convened, 
the  following  propositions  were  submitted  by  the  representatives 
of  the  Pittsburg  operators  to  the  executive  board  and  district 
presidents  as  the  basis  of  a  settlement  to  terminate  the  present 
strike : 

"1.  The  resumption  of  work  at  a  64-cent  rate  of  mining.  The 
submitting  of  the  question  to  a  board  of  arbitration  to  determine 
what  the  price  shall  be,  the  maximum  to  be  69  cents  and  the  min- 
imum to  be  60  cents  a  ton,  the  price  to  be  effective  from  date  of 
resuming  work. 

"2.  A  straight  price  of  65  cents  a  ton  to  continue  in  force  until 
the  end  of  the  year,  with  the  additional  mutual  understanding  that 
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a  joint  meeting  of  operators  and  miners  shall  be  held  in  December, 
1897,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  what  the  rate  of  mining  shall 
be  thereafter. 

"  Your  executive  board  and  district  presidents,  after  much 
deliberation  and  a  thorough  consideration  of  the  two  propositions, 
do  recommend  the  latter  as,  in  their  judgment,  the  best  that  can 
be  secured  because  of  circumstances  that  are  apparent  to  all  who 
have  studied  market  conditions  since  the  inauguration  of  the 
strike.  You,  however,  are  the  court  of  final  adjudication,  and 
must  decide  for  yourselves  what  your  actions  shall  be  and  when 
work  shall  be  resumed.  Additional  reasons  will  be  given  and  a 
full  report  made  of  the  general  situation  at  the  convention.  We 
would  further  advise  that  delegates  come  untrammeled  by  reso- 
lutions and  uninstructed  other  than  to  act  in  your  best  interest. 

"At  this  time  it  is  deemed  advisable,  for  the  reason  that  pro- 
visions are  made  in  the  uniformity  agreement  now  pending  in  the 
Pittsburg  district,  and  which,  it  is  expected,  will  be  operative  in 
that  district  on  and  after  January  1,  1898,  to  arbitrate  the  question 
of  relative  differential  between  pick  and  niachine  mining,  which 
will,  we  anticipate,  do  much  toward  furnishing  us  with  more  reli- 
able data  on  that  question  than  we  possess  at  present,  and  to  that 
extent  will  be  beneficial  to  us  in  settling  questions  as  between 
machine  and  pick-mining." 

The  Illinois  delegates  held  off  from  accepting  the 
terms  made  by  President  Ratchford.  West  Virginia 
and  Indiana  also  declined  to  vote  in  favor  of  it  unless 
Illinois  did  so.  The  disagreement,  however,  did  not 
last  long ;  and  the  strike  was  officially  declared  off  on 
September  12,  when  the  following  resolutions  were 
adopted  by  the  representatives  of  the  miners  in  conven- 
tion at  Columbus,  by  a  vote  of  495  to  317 : 

"  Resolved,  That  we,  the  miners  of  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia, 
Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  in  convention  assembled,  do  hereby 
agree  to  accept  the  proposition  recommended  by  our  national 
executive  committee,^  viz. :  Sixty-five  cents  in  Pittsburg  district; 
all  places  in  above-named  state  where  a  relative  price  can  be  ob- 
tained to  resume  work  and  contribute  liberally  to  the  miners  who 
do  not  receive  the  advance,  where  the  fight  must  be  continued 
until  the  bitter  end. 

^''  Besolved,  That  the  national  officers,  executive  board,  and  dis- 
trict presidents  act  as  an  advisory  board  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding ways  and  means  for  the  carrying  on  of  the  strike  where 
necessary;  provided,  however,  that  no  district  resume  work  for 
ten  days  for  the  purpose  of  giving  miners  in  other  districts  time 
to  confer  with  their  operators,  and  get  the  price  if  possible." 

The  St.  Louis  Gathering.  —  A  general  strike  was 
threatened  on  August  20,  when  a  general  conference 
of  organized  labor  was  called  for  August  30,  at  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  by  the  national  executive  board  of  the 
United  Mine-workers.  The  call  read  in  part  as  fol- 
lows : — 
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"  To  organized  labor,  its  various  divisions  and  subdivisions,  and 
to  all  reform,  social,  educational,  and  scientific  bodies  who  con- 
demn government  by  injunction  and  the  use  of  force  to  coerce  the 
people  and  deprive  them  of  their  rights  as  American  citizens: 
The  great  miners'  strike  has  gone  beyond  a  struggle  for  living 
wages.  A  crisis  in  the  affairs  of  the  nation  has  arrived,  in  which 
all  patriotic  people  must  determine  whether  they  will  accept  and 
consent  to  live  under  the  rule  of  an  oligarchy  of  wealth,  or 
whether  the  institutions  of  free  government,  the  rights  of  free 
speech,  and  peaceable  public  assemblage  are  to  be  preservedl. 

"  The  present  struggle  has  assumed  a  contest  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  civil  liberty  and  constitutional  rights.  The  tyrannical 
and  un-American  injunctions  of  the  federal  and  state  courts  are 
revolutionary  against  the  first  principles  of  the  government,  and 
derogatory  to  the   inherent  rights  of   the   masses.     .     .     . 

"  The  courts  have  deserted  the  temple  of  justice  and  now  stand 
forth  the  defiant  bulwark  of  confederated  capital.     .     .    . 

"  If  it  were  a  struggle  between  the  miners  and  mine  operators 

only,  liberty  would  triumph  over  oppression,  industry  over  greed, 

and  right  over  wrong  without  the  necessity  of  this  call. 

-  i  ^  f-^i^i    "  But  it  is  no  longer  a  mere  struggle  between  employe  and  em- 

'  ployer.     The  judiciary  has  assumed  the  indefensible  claims  of  the 

^f  operators,  and  the  struggle  is  between  tyrannical  courts  and  the 

whole  people.    ,     .     . 

"That  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  miners  should  be  con- 
demned to  lives  of  drudgery  and  starvation  by  the  arbitrary  rul- 
ings of  the  courts  is  an  insult  to  a  beneficent  Creator,  an  outrage 
upon  free  government,  and  a  disgrace  to  the  Christian  civilization 
under  which  we  live. 

"  The  recent  injunctions  and  their  extreme  application  against 
the  lawful  rights  of  the  poor,  the  arrest  and  incarceration  of  hun- 
dreds of  innocent,  inoffensive  people,  the  general  employment  of 
armed  thugs  to  overawe,  harass,  and  coerce  the  miners,  have  so 
exasperated  the  people  in  localities  where  applied  that  we  feel  we 
can  no  longer  be  responsible  for  the  public  peace. 

"And  to  the  end  that  a  just  and  equitable  settlement  of  the 
differences  between  the  employers  and  employes  may  be  effected, 
the  public  peace,  and  liberty  of  the  masses,  the  sacred  institutions 
of  free  government  preserved,  and  the  courts  estopped  from 
these  outrageous  perversions  of  constitutional  rights,  we  appeal 
to  that  higher,  more  humane  and  patriotic  court,  the  great  plain 
people,  who  in  times  of  trouble  have  always  proven  the  just  ar- 
biters of  every  difference  between  diversified  interests  and  con- 
tending elements  in  the  government  of  human  society. 

"  We  appeal  to  the  liberty-loving  people  of  this  great  nation  to 
send  accredited  delegates  to  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  where  a  mass  conven- 
tion will  be  held  Monday,  August  30,  1897.  The  object  of  the 
convention  will  not  be  to  merely  protest  against  the  usurpation 
and  tyranny  of  the  courts,  but  to  formulate  plans  to  compel  a  re- 
turn to  the  principles  of  free  government  and  put  said  plans  into 
practical  operation.     .     .     . " 

When  the  congress  assembled  it  was  known  that  the 
strike  Avas  virtually  over  ;  and  it  is  generally  thought 
that  the  prospect  of  this  congress  hastened  the  concil- 
iatory action  of  the  operators.     This   congress,  by  its 
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action,  placed  at  the  disposal  of  President  Ratchford  of 
the  United  Mine-workers,  between  $4,000,000  and 
$5,000,000,  ultimately,  which  was  the  most  important 
action  of  the  kind  ever  taken  in  a  labor  war. 

On  the  second  day  of  the  congress,  August  31,  a 
series  of  resolutions  were  passed,  which,  after  reaffirm- 
ing in  substance  the  opinions  expressed  in  the  call  for 
the  convention  regarding  the  abuse  of  popular  liberty, 
closed  as  follows : — 

^'Resolved,  That  we  consider  the  use  of  the  ballot  as  the  best  and 
safest  means  for  the  amelioration  of  the  hardships  under  which 
the  laboring;;  class  suffers. 

"  Resolved,  That  the  public  ownership  of  railroads  and  tele- 
graphs is  one  of  the  most  necessary  reforms  for  our  body  politic. 

'^Resolved,  That  we  most  emphatically  protest  against  govern- 
ment by  injunction,  which  plays  havoc  with  even  such  political 
liberty  as  woikingmen  have  saved  from  the  steady  encroachment 
of  capitalism;  and  be  it  finally 

^'Resolved,  That  no  nation  in  which  the  people  are  totally 
disarmed  can  long  remain  a  free  nation,  and,  therefore,  we  urge 
upon  all  liberty-loving  citizens  to  remember  and  obey  Article  2 
of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  which  reads  as  follows: — 
'  The  right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms  shall  not  be  in- 
fringed.' " 

The  Strike  Ended.— The  strike,  as  already  stated, 
ended  September  12,  when  a  convention  of  bituminous 
mine-workers  assembled  in  Columbus,  O.,  voted  to  ac- 
cept the  agreement  of  President  Ratchford  and  T.  E. 
Young,  by  a  vote  of  495  to  317. 
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THE  KLONDIKE  GOLD  FIELDS. 

TT  is  thirty  years  since  the  United  States  purchased 
of  Russia  their  American  territory  for  17,200,000, 
a  ridiculously  small  price  for  600,000  square  miles, 
which  carried  our  possessions  so  far  westward  that  San 
Francisco  became  the  city  midway  between  the  eastern 
and  western  extremes  of  the  United  States.  Small  as 
this  amount  was,  there  were  few  citizens  who  had  any 
sympathy  with  the  treaty  executed  by  William  H.  Sew- 
ard as  secretary  of  state  on  March  30,  1867,  and  rati- 
fied by  the  senate  June  20  following. 

Alaska  was  discovered  by  the  Russians  in  1741,  and  settled  in 
1801.  Russia  had  little  profit  and  less  comfort  in  her  American 
possessions,  and,  as  early  as  1859,  began  negotiations  with  the 
United  States.  The  Civil  War  ended  for  a  time  all  thoughts  of 
the  transfer;  but  early  in  1867  the  Russian  minister  in  Washington 
reopened  negotiations  with  Secretary  of  State  Seward,  who,  on 
March  23,  offered  $7,200,000  for  the  territory,  subject  to  the  appro- 
val of  the  president,  "free  and  unencumbered  by  any  reserva- 
tions, privileges,  franchises,  grants  of  possessions  by  associated 
companies,  whether  corporate  or  incorporate,  Russian,  or  any 
other."  On  March  25  the  Russian  minister  announced  that  he 
considered  himself  authorized  to  execute  the  treaty,  and  cabled 
the  czar  for  special  instructions.  On  the  29tli  the  czar  instructed 
the  minister  to  sign  the  treaty,  which  was  executed  in  the  name 
of  both  governments  on  March  30,  at  4  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
In  May  it  was  ratified  by  the  senate  of  the  United  States;  on  June 
20  the  president  issued  the  customary  proclamation ;  and  on  Octo- 
ber 18,  1867,  the  formal  transfer  was  made  at  Sitka. 

Alaska  yielded  but  $15,000  in  gold  twelve  years  ago,  but  last 
year,  in  a  very  quiet  way,  her  mines  produced  more  than  a  million 
dollars.  For  ten  years  miners  have  been  prospecting  in  the 
Alaskan  fields,  occasionally  wandering  across  the  border  into  the 
British  possessions.  As  long  ago  as  1858  there  was  a  great 
"strike"  in  the  British  Northwest  Territory,  the  yield  in  1864 
being  more  than  $3,000,000;  but  these  veins  were  all  supposed  to 
have  been  worked  out  years  ago,  and  no  one  anticipated  any  bo- 
nanza there. 

The  News.— The  richest  gold  strike  the  world  has 
ever  known  was  made  in  the  Klondike  region  in  August 
and  September  of  last  year,  just  as  all  communication 
with  the  world  outside  was  shut  off  for  the  season. 
The  first  that  any  one  outside  knew  of  it  was  on  De- 
cember 15,  and  the  news  went  no  farther  than  Circle 
City,  300  miles  away.  The  first  great  strike  was  made 
August  12  by  George  Cormack  on  what  is  now  styled 
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Bonanza  creek,  and  on  August  19  seven  claims  were 
filed  in  that  region.  On  December  15,  J.  M.  Wilson, 
of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Co.,  and  Thomas  O'Brien,  a 
trader,  carried  the  news  to  Circle  City,  and  immediately 
the  greatest  stampede  the  world  has  ever  known,  began. 
Not  many  men  stampeded  at  first,  but  every  able-bodied 
man  in  Circle  City  left  for  the  new  fields.  It  was  no 
easy  matter  for  these  hardy  north  westerners  to  make 
even  that  300  miles  in  winter ;  but  hundreds  did  it,  and 
not  one  of  those  200  claims  was  a  failure.  The  only 
route  to  this  outside  world  at  that  time  was  down  the 
Yukon  river  to  St.  Michael's  island,  on  the  Alaskan 
coast,  63°  N.  164°  W. 

The  ice  in  the  river  seldom  melts  before  June  1,  and 
ships  having  cargoes  for  the  island  cannot  usually  get 
out  until  about  June  20.  This  makes  the  running  sea- 
son for  the  river  boats  only  a  little  more  than  three 
months,  as  ice  forms  again  in  the  river  by  October  1. 

St.  Michael's  was  frozen  in  all  winter  and  heard 
nothing  from  up  river  after  October  1.  A  little  later 
all  news  by  sea  was  shut  off.  It  was  not  until  June  of 
the  present  year  that  they  got  their  first  news  from  San 
Francisco  via  steamer  Excelsior^  and  four  hours  later 
from  Seattle  by  the  steamer  Portland.  This  contained 
the  first  intimation  they  had  as  to  the  result  of  the 
presidential  election  on  November  3,  1896.  Some  had 
been  wondering  for  nearly  eight  months  whether  their 
president  was  Mr.  McKinley  or  Mr.  Bryan ;  others,  it  is 
reported,  had  been  more  anxious  to  know  whether  Cor- 
bett  or  Fitzsimmons  had  won  at  Carson  City. 

Even  when  the  news  came  from  San  Francisco,  there 
was  no  suspicion  at  St.  Michael's  that  there  had  been  a 
gold  strike  in  the  Klondike  region  in  the  previous 
August. 

On  June  15  the  ice  went  out  of  the  Yukon  ;  and  on 
June  27  the  steamer  Wear,  which  had  wintered  at  Daw- 
son City,  about  1,800  miles  up  the  river,  reached  St. 
Michael's.  It  requires  quite  a  long  stretch  of  the 
imagination  to  think  of  Dawson  City  as  farther  "up 
river"  than  Minneapolis  is  from  New  York  or  Boston. 
Two  days  later  the  Alice  arrived  with  25  miners  and 
much  gold.     The  Wear  brought  authentic  news  of  some 
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of  the  most  wonderful  gold  strikes  in  the  world's  his-' 
tory,  and  brought  also  some  45  miners,  ever}^  man  bring- 
ing in  from  |5,000  to  $100,000  of  dust  and  nuggets. 
The  Excelsior  and  the  Portland  took  these  miners  and 
their  gold  to  San  Francisco  and  Seattle,  and  upon  their 
arrival  the  whole  land  was  "crazed"  by  the  news.  Few 
who  were  in  the  United  States  this  summer,  and  none 
who  were  in  the  far  West,  will  ever  forget  the  conditions, 
when  the  Portland  landed  nearly  $2,000,000  at  Seattle 
about  July  17.  Every  man  was  required  to  deposit  his 
"  dust "  in  the  ship's  safe,  but  many  kept  theirs  in  their 
blankets.  One  man  landed  with  184,000  in  nuggets, 
which  he  kept  upon  his  person  all  the  way. 

The  Discovery. — George  W.  Cormack  went  to  this 
Arctic  region  about  ten  years  ago,  took  to  himself  a  wife 
from  the  Stick  tribe,  and  they  have  two  children.  He 
was  not  a  miner,  but  a  salmon  fisherman.  Cormack 
accompanied  Mr.  W.  Ogilvie,  Dominion  surveyor,  with 
whom  he  worked  as  a  surveyor  on  the  coast  range. 
About  the  middle  of  July  salmon  come  down  the  river 
by  the  million,  the  stream  at  this  time  being  turbulent 
with  a  multitude  of  these  fishes,  so  crowding  each  other 
that  they  even  jump  out  of  the  river  to  escape  the  rush. 
The  bears  come  down  to  the  valley  in  large  numbers  to 
feed  on  the  salmon.  Cormack  would  catch  large  quan- 
tities of  fish  and  market  them  when  dried  for  dog  food. 
The  natives  never  eat  salmon.  In  August,  1896,  an 
acquaintance  of  Cormack's,  Robert  Henderson  of  Nova 
Scotia,  made  him  a  call,  and  advised  him  to  look  up  a 
good  spot  and  strike  a  claim.  When  Cormack  came 
upon  the  creek  now  known  as  Bonanza  creek,  he  found 
gravel  that  yielded  $2.50  a  pan.  He  had  two  Indians 
with  him,  and  they  took  out  $120  in  three  days. 
Although  they  worked  irregularly,  they  had  $1,200  in 
eight  days. 

The  "facts"  are  not  so  reliable  as  to  make  one  over- 
confident in  his  figures,  but  they  at  least  indicate  the 
way  things  went  up  there  in  the  early  spring.  Here  are 
a  few  samples  : — 

The  largest  nugget  yet  found  was  picked  up  by  Bert  Hudson  on 
Claim  No.  6,  on  tlie  Bonanza,  and  was  worth  $257.  Next  in  size 
was  one  found  by  J.  I.  Clements  of  Los  Angeles,  on  Indian  creek, 
worth  $231.     The  last  four  pans  Clements  took  out  were  worth 
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$2,000,  and  one  went  $775.  Bigger  pots  have  been  struck  in  other 
regions,  but  nowhere  on  earth  has  so  rich  a  general  find  been  made 
as  in  this  section. 

Clements  has  cleaned  up  about  $175,000;  Professor  T.  C.  Lippy 
of  Seattle  brought  out  about  $50,000,  has  $150,000  in  sight,  and 
claims  his  mine  is  worth  $500,000  or  more;  William  Stanley  of 
Seattle  cleaned  up  $112,000;  Clarence  Berry,  $110,000;  Henry 
Anderson,  $55,000;  Frank  Kellar,  $50,000;  T.  J.  Kelley,  $33,000; 
William  Sloane  of  Nanaimo,  B.  C,  $85,000;  and  there  are  at  least 
thirty  more,  who  will  not  talk,  but  stand  guard  over  the  treasure 
in  their  staterooms.  Then  there  are  at  least  twenty  more  men 
bringing  from  $5,000  to  $20,000  each. 

Claims. — When  the  discoverers  reached  this  region, 
the  Dominion  law  permitted  each  prospector  to  take  a 
claim  500  feet  along  the  river  and  back  to  the  mountains 
on  either  side.-  On  August  11  the  law  was  so  changed 
that  on  the  Yukon  river  and  its  tributaries  in  the  North- 
west Territory  a  claim  shall  be  but  100  feet  on  the 
river;  and  in  all  other  districts  where  new  mines  are 
discovered  a  claim  is  to  be  200  feet  on  the  stream.  At 
the  same  time  the  fee  for  the  registration  of  a  claim  was 
reduced  from  $100  to  175.  The  official  regulations  are 
as  follows : — 

"  Bar  diggings  "  shall  mean  any  part  of  a  river  over  which  the 
water  extends  when  the  water  is  in  its  flooded  state  and  which  is 
not  covered  at  low  water.  Mines  on  benches  shall  be  known  as 
"bench  diggings,"  and  shall,  for  the  purpose  of  defining  the  size 
of  such  claims,  be  excepted  from  dry  digging.  "Dry  diggings" 
shall  mean  any  mine  over  which  a  river  never  extends.  "  Miner" 
shall  mean  a  male  or  female  over  the  age  of  18,  but  not  under  that 
age.  "Claim"  shall  mean  the  personal  right  of  property  in  a 
placer  mine  or  diggings  during  the  time  for  which  the  grant  of 
such  mine  or  diggings  is  made.  "Legal  post"  shall  mean  a  stake 
standing  not  less  than  four  feet  above  the  ground  and  squared  on 
four  sides  for  at  least  one  foot  from  the  top.  Both  sides  so  squared 
shall  measure  at  least  four  inches  across  the  face.  It  shall  also 
mean  any  stump  or  tree  cut  off  and  squared  or  faced  to  the  above 
height  and  size.  "Close  season"  shall  mean  the  period  of  the 
year  during  which  placer  mining  is  generally  suspended,  the 
period  to  be  fixed  by  the  gold  commissioner  in  whose  district  the 
claim  is  situated.  "Locality"  shall  mean  the  territory  along  a 
river  (tributary  of  the  Yukon  river)  and  its  affluents.  "  Mineral" 
shall  include  all  minerals  whatsoever  other  than  coal. 

"Bar  diggings,"  a  strip  of  land  150  feet  wide  at  high-water  mark 
and  thence  extending  into  the  river  to  its  lowest  water  level. 

The  sides  of  a  claim  for  bar  diggings  shall  be  two  parallel  lines 
run  as  nearly  as  possible  at  right  angles  to  the  stream,  and  shall  be 
marked  by  four  legal  posts,  one  at  each  end  of  the  claim  at  or 
about  high-water  mark;  also,  one  at  each  end  of  the  claim  at  or 
about  the  edge  of  the  water.  One  of  the  posts  at  high-water  mark 
shall  be  legibly  marked  with  the  name  of  the  miner  and  the  date 
upon  which  the  claim  was  staked. 

Dry  diggings  shall  be  100  feet  square,  and  shall  have  placed  at 
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each  of  its  four  corners  a  legal  post,  upon  one  of  which  shall  be 
legibly  marked  the  name  of  the  miner  and  the  date  upon  which 
tlie  claim  was  staked. 

Creek  and  river  claims  shall  be  100  feet  long,  measured  in  the 
direction  of  the  general  course  of  the  stream,  and  shall  extend  in 
width  from  base  to  base  of  the  hill  or  bench  on  each  side;  but 
when  the  hills  or  benches  are  less  than  100  feet  apart,  the  claim 
may  be  100  feet  in  depth.  The  sides  of  a  claim  shall  be  two 
parallel  lines  run  as  nearly  as  possible  at  right  angles  to  the 
stream.  The  sides  shall  be  marked  with  legal  posts  at  or  about 
the  edge  of  the  water  and  at  the  rear  boundaries  of  the  claim. 
One  of  the  legal  posts  at  the  stream  shall  be  legibly  marked  with 
the  name  of  the  miner  and  the  date  upon  which  the  claim  was 
staked. 

A  bench  claim  shall  be  100  feet  square,  and  shall  have  placed  at 
each  of  its  four  corners  a  legal  post,  upon  which  shall  be  legibly 
marked  the  name  of  the  miner  and  the  date  upon  which  the  claim 
was  staked. 

Entry  shall  only  be  granted  for  alternate  claims,  the  other 
alternate  claims  being  reserved  for  the  crown,  to  be  disposed  of  at 
public  auction,  or  in  such  manner  as  may  be  decided  by  the  min- 
ister of  the  interior.  The  penalty  for  trespassing  upon  a  claim 
reserved  for  the  crown  shall  be  immediate  cancellation  by  the  gold 
commissioner  of  any  entry  or  entries  which  the  person  trespassing 
may  have  obtained,  whether  by  original  entry  or  purchase,  for  a 
mining  claim,  and  the  refusal  by  the  gold  commissioner  of  the 
acceptance  of  any  application  which  the  person  trespassing  may 
at  any  time  make  for  a  claim.  In  addition  to  such  penalty,  the 
mounted  police,  upon  a  requisition  from  the  gold  commissioner  to 
that  effect,  shall  take  the  necessary  steps  to  eject  the  trespasser. 

If  any  person  or  persons  shall  discover  a  new  mine  and  such  dis- 
covery shall  be  established  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  gold  com- 
missioner, a  creek  and  river  claim  750  feet  in  length  may  be 
granted.  A  new  stratum  of  auriferous  earth  or  gravel  situated  in 
a  locality  where  the  claims  are  abandoned  shall,  for  this  purpose, 
be  deemed  a  new  mine,  although  the  same  locality  shall  have  been 
previously  worked  at  a  different  level. 

A  claim  shall  be  recorded  with  the  gold  commissioner  in  whose 
district  it  is  situated,  within  three  days  after  the  location  thereof, 
if  it  is  located  within  10  miles  of  the  commissioner's  office.  One 
extra  day  shall  be  allowed  for  making  such  rebord  for  every  ad- 
ditional 10  miles  or  fraction  thereof. 

Entry  shall  not  be  granted  for  a  claim  which  has  not  been  staked 
by  the  applicant  in  person  in  the  manner  specified  in  these  regula- 
tions. 

An  entry  fee  of  $15  shall  be  charged  the  first  year,  and  an  annual 
fee  of  $100  for  each  of  the  following  years.  This  provision  shall 
apply  to  locations  for  which  entries  have  already  been  granted. 

A  royalty  of  10  per  cent  on  the  gold  mined  shall  be  levied  and 
collected  by  officers  to  be  appointed  for  the  purpose,  provided  the 
amount  so  mined  and  taken  from  a  single  claim  does  not  exceed 
$500  per  week.  In  case  the  amount  mined  and  taken  from  any 
single  claim  exceeds  $500  per  week,  there  shall  be  levied  and  'col- 
lected a  royalty  of  10  per  cent  upon  the  amount  so  taken  up  to 
$500;  and  upon  the  excess,  or  amount  taken  from  any  single  claim 
over  $500  per  week,  there  shall  be  levied  and  collected  a  royalty  of 
20  per  cent.     The  time  and  manner  in  which  such  royalty  shall  be 
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collected  shall  be  provided  for  by  regulations  to  be  made  by  the 
gold  commissioner. 

Default  in  payment  of  such  royalty,  if  continued  for  10  days 
after  notice  has  been  posted  upon  the  claim  in  respect  of  which  it 
is  demanded,  or  in  the  vicinity  of  such  claim,  by  the  gold  commis- 
sioner or  his  agent,  shall  be  followed  by  cancellation  of  the  claim. 
Any  attempt  to  defraud  the  crown  by  withholding  any  part  of  the 
revenue  thus  provided  for,  by  making  false  statements  of  the 
amount  taken  out,  shall  be  punished  by  cancellation  of  the  claim 
in  respect  of  which  fraud  or  false  statements  have  been  committed 
or  made.  In  respect  of  the  facts  as  to  such  fraud  or  false  state- 
ments or  non-payment  of  royalty,  the  decision  of  the  gold  com- 
missioner shall  be  final. 

After  the  recording  of  a  claim,  the  removal  of  any  post  by  the 
liolder  thereof  or  by  any  person  acting  in  his  behalf  for  the  pur- 
pose of  changing  the  boundaries  of  his  claim,  shall  act  as  a  for- 
feiture of  the  claim. 

The  entry  of  every  holder  of  a  grant  for  placer  mining  must  be 
renewed  and  his  receipt  relinquished  and  replaced  every  year,  the 
entry  fee  being  paid  each  time. 

No  miner  shall  receive  a  grant  of  more  than  one  mining  claim  in 
the  same  locality,  but  the  same  miner  may  hold  any  number  of 
claims  by  purchase;  and  any  number  of  miners  may  unite  to  work 
their  claims  in  common  upon  such  terms  as  they  may  arrange,  pro- 
vided such  agreement  be  registered  with  the  gold  commissioner 
and  a  fee  of  $5  paid  for  each  registration. 

Any  miner  or  miners  may  sell,  mortgage,  or  dispose  of  his  or 
their  claims,  provided  such  disposal  be  registered  with,  and  a  fee 
of  $2  paid  to,  the  gold  commissioner. 

Every  miner  shall,  during  the  continuance  of  his  grant,  have  the 
exclusive  right  of  entry  upon  his  own  claim  for  the  miner-like 
working  thereof  and  the  construction  of  a  residence  thereon,  and 
shall  be  entitled  exclusively  to  all  the  proceeds  realized  therefrom, 
upon  which,  however,  the  royalty  prescribed  shall  be  payable,  but 
he  shall  have  no  surface  rights  therein;  and  the  gold  commissioner 
may  grant  to  the  holders  of  adjacent  claims  such  right  of  entry 
thereon  as  may  be  absolutely  necessary  for  the  working  of  their 
claims  upon  such  terms  as  may  to  him  seem  reasonable.  He  may 
also  grant  permits  to  miners  to  cut  timber  thereon  for  their  own 
use  upon  payment  of  the  dues  prescribed  by  the  regulations  in 
that  behalf. 

Every  miner  shall  be  entitled  to  the  use  of  so  much  of  the  water 
naturally  flowing  through  or  past  his  claim  and  not  already  law- 
fully appropriated  as  shall,  in  the  opinion  of  the  gold  commis- 
sionnr,  be  necessary  for  the  due  working  thereof,  and  shall  be  en- 
titled to  drain  his  own  claim  free  of  charge. 

A  claim  shall  be  deemed  to  be  abandoned  and  open  to  occupation 
and  entry  by  any  person  when  the  same  shall  have  remained  un- 
worked  on  working  days  by  the  grantee  thereof  or  by  some  person 
on  his  behalf  for  the  space  of  72  hours,  unless  sickness  or  other 
reasonable  cause  be  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  gold  commis- 
sioner or  unless  the  grantee  is  absent  on  leave  given  by  the  com- 
missioner; and  the  gold  commissioner,  upon  obtaining  evidence 
satisfactory  to  himself  that  this  provision  is  not  being  complied 
with,  may  cancel  the  entry  given  for  a  claim. 

The  Klondike  Region.— The  Klondike  region  is  about 
the  size  of  France,  or  about  200,000  square  miles.     It  is 
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in  the  Yukon  district  of  the  Canadian  Northwest  Terri- 
tory. The  boundary  between  Alaska  and  the  Northwest 
Territory  is  the  141st  meridian,  which  as  yet  has  not 
been  located  in  that  Arctic  region.  The  Yukon  district 
lies  between  British  Columbia,  60th  parallel,  and  the 
Arctic  ocean,  between  the  Cordilleras — which  are  prob- 
ably mostly  in  the  district — and  the  Rockies. 

The  first  official  report  that  went  out  from  this  region 
was  by  Mr.  W.  Ogilvie,  land  surveyor  of  the  Dominion, 
who  chanced  to  be  at  Fort  Cudahy,  fifty  miles  away. 


MAP   OF   KLONDIKE   KIVER   AND   ITS   TRIBUTARIES. 

He  heard  of  it  on  September  6,  1896,  and  wrote  a  report 
which  reached  Ontario  in  the  summer  of  1897.  He 
always  called  the  river  "  Thron-Duick."  It  was  pre- 
viously spoken  of  as  Tondak.  This  stream  enters  the 
Yukon  about  2,000  miles  from  its  mouth. 

The  Yukon  river,  which  crosses  Alaska  from  east  to 
west  and  empties  into  the  Pacific  a  little  south  of  Bering 
strait,  is  said  to  be  a  mightier  stream  than  the  Columbia. 

Mr.  Ogilvie  gives  a  scientific  estimate  that  870,000,- 
000  in  gold  will  be  taken  out  of  the  Thron-Duick  in 
three  years. 

Dawson  City,  named  for  George  R.  Dawson,  of  the 
Dominion  Geological  Survey,  is  at  the  junction  of  the 
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Klondike  and  the  Yukon,  fifty-three  miles  above  or  east 
of  Forty  Mile  Creek,  and  a  few  miles  above  Fort  Reli- 
ance. Fort  Cudahy  is  some  fifty  miles  below  Fort 
Reliance.  In  the  summer  one  can  see  to  read  indoors 
at  midnight,  as  it  is  but  ninety  miles  below  the  Arctic 
circle;  while  it  is  never  dark  in  summer,  it  is  dark 
nearly  all  the  time  in  winter.  In  the  summer  it  is 
frightfully  hot,  because  the  sun  shines  practically  all 
the  time,  night  and  day.  No  place  has  ever  been  dis- 
covered where  the  mosquitoes  are  so  large,  numerous, 
and  venomous  as  in  the  Klondike  region. 

The  northern  portion  of  Alaska,  it  is  said,  will  pe- 
tition congress  at  the  next  session  to  recognize  it  as 
Lincoln  county,  Alaska,  basing  its  claim  upon  the 
industrial  and  commercial  importance  that  St.  Michael 
and  the  Yukon  will  assume  in  view  of  the  Klondike 
development. 

Placer  Mining. — The  origin  of  the  placer  deposits 
and  the  methods  of  working  claims  are  described  as 
follows : 

Placer  mines  owe  their  richness  to  the  accumulation  of  ages. 
On  an  average,  subaerial  agencies  are  wearing  down  the  surfaces 
of  the  continents  at  a  rate  of  a  foot  in  about  three  thousand  years, 
while  the  mountains  and  the  river  valleys  are  wearing  away  much 
faster.  It  is  not  too  much  to  believe,  therefore,  that  thousands 
of  feet  of  rocks  in  the  upper  Yukon  basin  have  been  dissolved  by 
subaerial  agencies,  and  their  soluble  and  lighter  portions  carried 
away  to  the  depths  of  the  sea  by  the  mighty  current  of  the  river. 
Even  the  quartz  is  ground  to  powder  and  borne  away  by  the  ever- 
recurring  floods  in  the  innumerable  streams.  Gold  is  seven  times 
heavier  than  gravel,  and,  therefore,  settles  to  the  bottom  of  the 
gravel  beds  into  which  it  is  washed. 

From  this  it  can  readily  be  seen  how  deceptive  a  rich  placer 
mine  may  be  as  to  the  richness  of  the  quartz  vein  from  which  it  is 
derived. 

Prof.  G.  Frederick  Wright,  speaking  upon  this  point,  says:  "A 
small  yield  to  the  ton  amounts  to  a  great  deal  if  a  large  amount  is 
crushed  and  separated.  For  example,  the  Treadwell  mine,  near 
Juneau,  yields  but  three  or  four  dollars  of  gold  to  the  ton,  but  the 
vein  is  very  wide  and  rises  directly  from  tide-water  at  the  base  of 
the  mountain,  which  furnishes  water-power  in  abundance.  Every- 
thing, therefore,  is  present  to  insure  the  greatest  economy  in 
working.  The  quartz  ore  is  stripped  off  from  the  surface  of  the 
mountain  at  a  moderate  elevation,  from  which  gravity  carries  the 
cars  to  the  top  of  the  mill,  where  water-power  from  the  same 
mountain  drives  the  stamping  machinery,  allowing  the  product  to 
descend  of  its  own  weight  to  the  basement,  where  the  waste  is 
dumped  into  the  sea.  With  such  economy  in  working  the  mill,  a 
very  low-grade  ore  can  be  made  profitable.  The  million  dollars  a 
year  turned  out  from  the  Treadwell  mine  is  largely  profit.     But 
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were  this  vein  transferred  inland  for  a  few  miles,  especi-illy  in 
that  rugged  region,  the  cost  would  easily  more  than  equal  the 
returns.  As  there  is  every  evidence  that  enormous  glaciers  have 
ploughed  their  way  through  the  channel  which  passes  Juneau,  it 
is  evident  that  nature  has  crushed  and  "milled"  more  of  this 
quartz  vein  than  man  will  be  able  to  do  in  centuries,  with  all  his 
labor-saving  appliances.  If,  therefore,  we  could  explore  and 
utilize  the  depths  of  the  Alexander  archipelago  and  bring  up  its 
buried  treasures,  there  is  no  telling  what  riches  we  should  find." 

The  yellow  metal  is  not  found  in  paying  quantity  in  the  main 
river,  but  in  the  small  streams  which  cut  through  the  mountains 
on  either  side.  These  practically  wash  out  the  gold.  The  mud 
and  mineral  matter  is  carried  into  the  main  river,  while  the  gold 
is  left  on  the  rough  bottoms  of  these  side  streams.  In  most  cases 
the  gold  lies  at  the  bottom  of  thick  gravel  deposits.  The  gold  is 
covered  by  frozen  gravel  in  the  winter.  During  the  summer, 
until  the  snow  is  all  melted,  the  surface  is  covered  by  muddy 
torrents.  When  the  snow  is  all  melted  and  the  springs  begin  to 
freeze,  the  streams  dry  up.  At  the  approach  of  winter,  in  order 
to  get  at  the  gold,  the  miners  find  it  necessary  to  dig  into  the 
gravel  formation.  Formerly  they  stripped  the  gravel  off  until 
they  came  to  the  gold.  Now  they  sink  a  shaft  to  the  bottom  of 
thegravel,  and  tunnel  along  underneath  in  the  gold-bearing  layer. 
The  way  in  which  this  is  done  is  interesting,  as  it  has  to  be  carried 
on  in  cold  weather,  when  everything  is  frozen. 

The  miners  build  fires  over  the  area  where  they  wish  to  work, 
and  keep  these  lighted  over  that  territory  for  the  space  of  twenty- 
four  hours.  Tlien,  at  the  expiration  of  this  period,  the  gravel 
will  be  melted  and  softened  to  a  depth  of  perhaps  six  inches. 
This  is  then  taken  off,  and  other  fires  built  until  the  gold-bearing 
layer  is  reached.  When  the  shaft  is  down  that  far,  fires  are  built 
at  the  bottom,  against  the  sides  of  the  layer,  and  tunnels  made  in 
this  manner. 

Blasting  would  do  no  good,  on  account  of  the  hard  nature  of  the 
material,  and  would  blow  out  just  as  out  of  a  gun.  The  matter 
taken  out  containing  the  gold  is  piled  up  until  spring,  when  the 
torrents  come  down,  and  is  panned  and  cradled  by  these.  It  is 
certainly  very  hard  labor. 

Routes  to  Klondike.— Until  this  discovery  of  gold 
in  large  quantities,  the  only  route  into  this  region  for 
general  travel  was  by  way  of  St.  Michael,  an  island  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Yukon  in  Bering  sea.  To  this 
island  there  are  steamers  plying  regularly  once  a  month 
in  the  summer  from  San  Francisco  and  Seattle.  The 
island  of  St.  Michael  has  a  fort  by  the  same  name ;  but 
the  common  name  is  "  Fort  Get  There."  At  St. 
Michael  passengers  exchange  to  small  stern- wheel 
steamers,  which  go  to  Circle  City,  a  journey  of  1,800 
miles.  The  river  is  broad  and  deep ;  but  the  mouth  is 
so  shallow  that  no  craft  drawing  more  than  four  feet  of 
water  is  safe  in  trying  to  go  out  and  in  to  the  Yukon. 
The  fare  from  San  Francisco  or  Seattle  to  Circle  City 
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has  been  $150,  including  board  and  stateroom;  but, 
after  the  first  trip  this  season,  all  space  was  at  a  pre- 
mium. The.  difficulty  with  this  route  is  the  distance, 
2,500  miles  longer  than  the  other. 


The  land  route,  as  it  is 
called,  requires  a  steamer 
as  far  as  Juneau.  The  land- 
ing here  is  very  annoying, 
often  requiring  one  to  wade 
knee-deep  for  a  long  dis- 
tance from  the  anchorage 
to  the  shore.  The  distance  from  here  to  Dyea  is  a  liun- 
dred  miles.  This  is  a  comparatively  easy  journey. 
Dyea  consists  of  a  rude  log  store  and  a  movable  town 
of  tents,  occupied  by  the  "  diggers  "  awaiting  Indians 
to  carry  tents  and  baggage  over  Chilkoot  pass,  near  by, 
which  is  4,000  feet  high.  There  is  no  food  for  sale 
between  Juneau  and  Forty  Mile  City,  a  distance  of  700 
miles.  Dyea  has  no  food  for  the  ''  diggers."  The  Chil- 
koot pass  is  difficult,  even  dangerous,  to  those  not  pos- 
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sessed  of  steady  nerves.  Toward  the  summit  there  is 
a  sheer  ascent  of  1,000  feet,  where  a  slip  would  certainly 
be  fatal.  There  is  liable  to  be  a  dense  mist  at  the  most 
dangerous  place.  It  often  takes  fourteen  hours  to  tramp 
over  this  pass  to  Lake  Lindemann,  the  first  of  a  series 
of  five  lakes.  The  distance  is  twenty-four  miles,  but 
one  has  to  walk  through  half-melted  snow  for  most  of 
the  way.  At  this  point  a  party  has  to  camp  while  they 
cut  trees  and  make  their  own  boats.  The  trip  through 
the  five  lakes  is  liable  to  last  for  ten  days  and  more. 
Lake  Bennett  is  often  too  rough  for  days  together  for 
them  to  risk  themselves  upon  it  in  the  rude  boats  which 
they  have  built.  The  rapids  between  the  lakes  and 
below  the  fifth  lake  are  something  frightful  at  times. 
One  of  these  is  a  mile  long  and  dashes  through  walls 
of  rocks  often  100  feet  high.  One  of  these  rapids  has 
been  named  ''  Miners'  Grave,"  because  of  the  fatal  acci- 
dents there  this  season. 

No  pen  can  picture  the  conditions  on  this  route 
this  year  when  men  started  later  than  they  ought 
to  have  done.  The  journey  to  the  Alaskan  gold  fields 
is  a  hard  one  for  the  well-equipped  explorer,  who  travels 
in  light  marching  order.  The  gold  prospector,  on  the 
other  hand,  must  carry  a  winter's  supplies,  dearly  pur- 
chased at  Juneau,  to  be  transported  at  ruinous  prices 
over  the  Chilkoot  pass.  He  must  construct  his  own 
boat  (often  single-handed)  on  Lake  Lindemann,  and, 
assuming  that  he  arrives  at  his  destination,  must  secure 
lodgings  at  a  price  that  would  startle  a  metropolitan 
landlord.  And  all  this  on,  perhaps,  a  capital  of  11,000, 
not  including  a  ticket  to  Juneau  from  the  Golden  Gate 
or  elsewhere.  No  wonder  that  the  annals  of  the  Alaska 
Commercial  Company  bear  witness  to  the  fact  that 
within  the  last  five  years  hundreds  of  starving  miners 
have  been  sent  out  of  the  country  at  the  company's  ex- 
pense ;  and  these  are  but  a  percentage  of  those  who  have 
perished  from  actual  starvation  in  the  dreary  purlieus 
of  Circle  City  and  Forty  Mile  Creek. 

There  are  other  approaches  to  the  Yukon  region  than 
this  frightful  Chilkoot  pass.  The  chain  of  mountains 
of  which  the  latter  forms  a  part  is  cut  by  three  other 
passes — the    Taku,  the    Chilkat,    and  the  White   pass. 
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Of  these,  the  two  former  may  be  dismissed  as  being,  on 
account  of  their  length  and  other  difficulties,  almost  as 
impracticable  as  the  Chilkoot,  over  which  it  would  be 
quite  impossible  to  lay  a  bridle-path;  but  the  White 
pass  offers  no  serious  obstacles  to  the  construction  of  a 
railway.  The  White  pass  is  at  least  1,000  feet  lower 
than  the  Chilkoot,  and,  unlike  the  latter,  is  timbered 
the  entire  length.  The  salt-water  terminus  of  this  pass 
is  in  Skagway  bay,  eighty-five  miles  from  Juneau.  Here 
ocean  steamers  can  run  up  at  all  times  to  a  wharf  which 
has  been  constructed  in  a  sheltered  position,  and  there 
is  an  excellent  town  site  with  protection  from  storms. 
The  pass  lies  through  a  box  canyon  surrounded  by  high 
granite  peaks,  and  is  comparatively  easy.  It  has  already 
been  used  by  miners,  who  report  favorably  upon  the 
trail ;  and  when  it  is  considered  that  the  adoption  of  this 
route  obviates  the  dangers  and  expenses  of  the  Chil- 
koot, avoids  Lakes  Lindemann  and  Bennett  (the  stormi- 
est and  most  perilous  of  the  whole  chain),  shortens  and 
greatly  diminishes  the  expense  of  the  journey  to  the 
Yukon  valley,  and,  above  all,  can  be  used  throughout 
the  year  (the  interior  of  Alaska  is  now  completely  cut 
off  from  the  world  for  nine  months  in  the  year),  there 
can  be  little  reasonable  doubt  that  the  White  pass  is 
the  best  and  most  practicable  route  to  the  Yukon  gold 
fields. 

It  is  said  that  a  scheme  is  now  in  progress  to  open  up 
the  White  pass  and  facilitate  the  transport  of  miners 
and  stores  to  the  mining  settlements.  When  this 
scheme  has  been  carried  out,  the  prospector  (even  of 
limited  means)  may  reasonably  hope  to  reach  his  claim 
in  safety  and  at  a  comparatively  moderate  outlay. 

Administration  of  Affairs. — The  Dominion  govern- 
ment was  prompt  to  police  the  whole  raining  region.  A 
court  was  established  at  once  with  Justice  McGuire  of 
Prince  Albert  as  judge.  Major  Walsh  was  appointed 
administrator  of  civil  affairs  for  the  Yukon  district, 
which  includes  the  Klondike,  and  his  salary  was  fixed 
at  $5,000  a  year.  Major  Walsh  is  a  man  universally 
respected,  and  he  has  made  a  great  sacrifice  personally 
in  order  to  serve  his  government  in  this  emergency. 
Sergeant    Tinsley   went    to    the    ground    with   Major 
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Walsh,  and  will  have  charge  of  the  police  force.  There 
has  been  and  will  be  no  reign  of  terror  in  these  camps. 
The  government  at  once  provided  one  hundred  mounted 
police.  The  United 
States  government  has 
united  with  the  Do- 
minion authorities  in 
providing  for  reliable 
postal  arrangements 
for  the  future. 

An  Outfit.— Experts 
made  up  a  list  of  what 
was  needed  as  an  outfit 
for  the  trip  into  the 
land  of  gold.  Remem- 
ber that  all  this  had 
to  be  carried  along 
witli  the  miner : 

Bacon,  200  pounds. 

Flour,  800  pounds. 

Assorted  dried  fruits, 
150  pounds. 

Corn  meal,  200  pounds. 

Kice,  50  pounds. 

C  o  ff  e  e ,  parched,  75 
pounds. 

Tea,  40  pounds. 

Sugar,  75  pounds. 

Beans,  150  pounds. 

Condensed  milk,  1  case. 

Assortment  of  evaporated  vegetables  and  meats. 

Two  suits  of  corduroy. 

Three  pairs  rubber  boots. 

Three  pairs  heavy  shoes. 

Two  dozen  heavy  woolen  socks. 

One-half  dozen  woolen  mitts. 

Three  pairs  woolen  gloves. 

Three  suits  of  heavy  underwear. 

Two  hats. 

Two  suits  Mackinaw. 

Four  heavy  woolen  shirts. 

One  heavy  coat. 

Three  pairs  of  heavy  woolen  blankets. 

The  outfit  will  cost'about  $175.  Transportation,  via  steamer,  to 
Klondike,  $150,  or  via  Juneau  and  Dyea,  $40.  If  by  the  latter 
route,  the  carriage  from  salt  water  to  Lake  Lindemann,  a  distance 
of  thirty-one  miles,  say  one  and  a  half  tons,  at  15  cents  per  pound, 
$450.  Boat  at  Lake  Lindemann,  $60.  Miscellaneous,  $25.  Total, 
$750. 

Conservatively,  that  is  a  fair  estimate  of  the  requirements  of  a 
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man  who  expects  to  remain  in  the  Yukon  for  eighteen  months. 
There  are  several  incidental  expenses  which  might  be  incurred,  or 
the  amount  of  supplies  might  be  curtailed  to  a  slight  extent. 

Warnings. — In  view  of  the  many  dangers  attending 

the  rush  to  the  Klondike,   Cornelius  N.  Bliss,  United 

States  secretary  of    the  interior,  issued  the  following 

warning  August  10,  1897  : 

"To  whom  it  may  concern: 

"In  view  of  information  received  at  this  department  that  three 
thousand  persons,  with  two  thousand  tons  of  baggage  and  freight, 
are  now  waiting  at  the  entrance  to  White  pass  in  Alaska  for  an  op- 
portunity to  cross  the  mountains  to  the  Yukon  river,  and  that 
many  more  are  preparing  to  join  them,  I  deem  it  proper  to  call  the 
attention  of  all  who  contemplate  making  the  trip,  to  the  exposure, 
privation,  suffering,  and  danger  incident  thereto  at  this  advanced 
period  of  the  season,  even  if  they  should  succeed  in  crossing  the 
mountains.  To  reach  Dawson  City,  when  over  the  pass,  700  miles 
of  difficult  navigation  on  the  Yukon  river,  without  adequate 
means  of  transportation,  will  still  be  before  them,  and  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  the  journey  can  be  completed  before  the  river  is  closed  by 
ice. 

"I  am  moved  to  draw  public  notice  to  these  conditions  by  the 
gravity  of  the  possible  consequences  to  people  detained  in  the 
mountainous  wilderness  during  five  or  six  months  of  an  Arctic 
winter,  where  no  relief  can  reach  them,  however  great  the  need." 

It  is  needless  to  recite  the  multiplied  horrors  of  the 
Chilkoot  pass,  the  storm-swept  lakes,  and  frantic  rapids. 
There  has  been  indescribable  suffering  and  numberless 
deaths ;  the  hardships  and  woe  of  the  long,  dark  winter 
are  too  great  to  contemplate.  Every  warning  possible 
has  been  given.  Carrier  pigeons  came  back  from  the 
Chilkoot  pass,  begging  miners  not  to  come ;  but  they 
persisted  for  weeks  after  there  was  any  sense  in  starting. 
A  few  facts  cannot  be  undervalued.  There  are  no 
houses  to  speak  of  in  the  whole  Klondike  region.  There 
are  about  10,000  more  people  there  than  were  there  last 
winter.  Most  of  these  did  not  arrive  until  the  weather 
was  Arctic.  No  food  can  be  had  from  any  outside 
point  by  any  possibility  until  July.  But  it  is  best  to 
cherish  every  possible  hope  till  the  worst  is  known. 
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]W"EVER  has  the  European  concert  been  subjected  to 
a  more  trying  ordeal  than  during  the  recent  strug- 
gle between  the  Christian  and  the  Moslem  in  southeast- 
ern Europe.  It  has  remained  throughout  unbroken,  but 
emerges  from  the  ordeal  with  greatly  diminished  pres- 
tige as.  an  efficient  instrument  for  the  prompt  adjust- 
ment of  international  differences. 

Although  the  concert  has  succeeded  in  patching  up 
a  peace,  it  was  unable  to  prevent  the  war.  Its  essential 
weakness,  arising  out  of  the  mutual  distrust  and  jeal- 
ousy of  its  members,  whom  the  sultan  played  against 
one  another  at  will,  has  been  made  apparent  to  the 
world.  It  has,  moreover,  unwittingly  furthered  the 
accomplishment  of  ends  that  were  never  within  its 
design.  Territorially,  the  map  of  Europe,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  modifications  along  the  Thessalian 
border,  remains  in  stat,u  quo  ;  but  politically  and  diplo- 
matically, the  continental  system  has  undergone  a  great 
transformation.  As  a  political  quantity,  Greece  has 
practically  been  wiped  out.  The  hopes  so  widely  enter- 
tained a  couple  of  years  ago  for  reform  within  the  sul- 
tan's dominions  in  the  interest  of  his  Christian  subjects, 
have  been  indefinitely  deferred.  And — perhaps  of  even 
greater  ultimate  significance — the  "  sick  "  man  of  Europe 
has  been  cured  of  his  sickness ;  the  recently  tottering 
throne  at  Stamboul  has  been  braced  up  and  steadied 
upon  its  foundations  ;  and  the  long-lost  reputation  of 
the  Porte  as  a  desirable  friend  in  peace,  a  dangerous  foe 
in  war,  and  a  factor  of  the  greatest  importance  in  shap- 
ing the  destinies  of  Europe,  has  been  re-established. 

The  Peace  Negotiations. — Over  four  months  elapsed 
between  the  first  proffer  of  mediation  by  the  powers  (p. 
305)  and  the  actual  cessation  of  the  war  by  the  signing 
of  a  treaty  of  peace.  The  chief  obstacle  to  progress  of 
the  negotiations,  was  Turkey's  persistence  in  demanding 
to  be  allowed  to  retain  Thessaly,  the  annexation  of 
which,  it  will  be  remembered,  she  had  from  the  first 
insisted  upon  as  a  condition  of  the  establishment  of 
peace  (p.  3i36).     Throughout  the  month  of  June,  Tur- 
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key  continued  to  strengthen  her  positions  in  Thessaly, 
massing  troops  at  Domoko,  fortifying  Velestino,  reaping, 
by  the  aid  of  her  soldiers,  the  Thessalian  harvests,  stor- 
ing large  quantities  of  grain  at  Elassona,  and  in  other 
ways  making  secure  her  foothold.  By  the  beginning  of 
July,  this  had  gone  so  far  that  it  threatened  to  render 
futile  all  the  efforts  of  the  peace  negotiators.  In  fact, 
on  July  5,  at  an  extraordinary  sitting  of  the  Turkish 
council  of  ministers  at  the  Yildiz  Kiosk,  a  report  was 
actually  drawn  up  in  favor  of  resuming  hostilities  if 
peace  were  not  con- 
cluded within  a  week ; 
and  on  July  6,  Lord 
Salisbury  intimated  in 
the  house  of  lords  that 
a  settlement  of  the 
crisis  was  not  in  sight, 
(p.  311). 

On  the  same  day  it 
was  known  at  Con- 
stantinople that  Rus- 
sia had  addressed  a 
circular  note  to  the 
powers,  suggesting 
that  it  was  time  to 
take  steps  for  expe- 
diting the  conclusion 
of  peace.  Two  days 
later  the  ambassadors 
presented  a  collective 
note  to  the  Turkish 
government,  charging 
the  Porte  directly  with 
"  tergiversation  "on 
the  subject  of  the  Thessalian  frontier,  and  demanding  a 
cessation  of  the  obstruction  of  the  peace  negotiations. 
So  emphatic  was  this  note  that  the  sultan  at  once  sent 
personal  telegrams  to  the  sovereigns  of  the  five  powers 
in  the  concert,  and  to  President  Faure  of  France.  The 
reply  from  Emperor  William  was  so  ambiguous  as  to 
lead  the  sultan  to  continue  to  hope  for  moral  support 
from  Germany;  but,  in  view  of  the  determined  attitude 
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of  the  other  powers,  the  German  ambassador  was  in- 
structed from  Berlin  to  notify  the  Turkish  government 
that  it  must  conform  to  the  decision  of  the  powers;  and 
on  July  16,  Tewfik  Pasha,  Turkish  foreign  minister, 
announced  to  the  ambassadors  that  the  sultan  had 
agreed  to  the  principle  of  their  demands  on  the  frontier 
question. 

The  Turkish  demand  had  been  for  a  perpetual  cession  of  all  the  con- 
quered portion  of  northern  Thessaly,  down  to  the  river  Salambria  (the 
ancient  Peneus)  and  to  a  point  twelve  kilometres  beyond  the  line  of  that 
river  in  the  district  of  Larissa.  Tha  powers,  however,  insisted  that  all 
that  Turkey  could  finally  hope  for  was  a  rectification  of  the  existing  moun- 
tain frontier  for  strategic  purposes.  This,  as  arranged  by  the  military 
attaches,  gives  Turkey  possession  of  the  mountain  passes  formerly  held 
by  the  Greeks,  and  practical  command  of  all  roads  southward.  See  map 
below,  page  574. 

The  two  most  important  points  still  remaining  for 
adjustment  were  the  manner  in  which  the  evacuation  of 
Thessaly  should  be  carried  out  and  the  financial  ques- 
tion. The  Porte  maintained  that  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Ottoman  troops  should  be  effected  gradually,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  payment  by  Greece  of  the  war  indemnity. 
Against  this  proposal,  however.  Great  Britain  made  a 
most  determined  stand.  Such  an  arrangement,  it  was 
thought,  would  be  only  a  veiled  retrocession  of  the  prov- 
ince by  Europe;  under  it  the  evacuation  of  Thessaly 
might  easily  be  postponed  for  an  indefinite  period,  and 
the  Turkish  foothold  in  Greek  territory  be  firmly  estab- 
lished ;  such  a  result  would  be  essentially  a  breach  of 
the  treaty  of  Berlin,  a  practical  alteration  of  the  territo- 
rial status  quo  of  the  Balkan  peninsula  as  established  by 
existing  treaties,  and  in  direct  opposition  to  the  princi- 
ples adhered  to  by  the  European  concert  throughout 
the  crisis.  The  legitimate  demands  of  Turkey  for 
security  against  a  renewal  of  Greek  aggression.  Great 
Britain  held,  were  fully  met  when  the  rectification  of 
the  frontier  was  agreed  upon.  Not  only  was  she  to 
hold  the  southern  slopes  of  all  the  passes  leading  from 
Thessaly  into  Macedonia,  but  she  actually  obtained  a 
strip  of  territory  across  the  Peneus,  which  enabled  her 
at'  any  moment  to  throw  her  armies  into  the  heart  of 
the  Thessalian  plain.  It  was  generally  admitted,  pend- 
ing the  payment  by  Greece  of  at  least  a  portion  of  the 
indemnity,  that  Turkey  should  continue  to  hold  some 
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strategic  points  in  Thessaly;  but  to  remain  in  occupa- 
tion, civil  and  military,  of  a  large  part  of  the  province, 
including  its  capital  and  its  chief  port,  was  quite  another 
thing.  Yet  this  was  involved  in  the  Turkish  demand 
for  gradual  evacuation  of  the  province,  for,  Thessaly 
being  by  nature  the  richest  of  the  provinces  of  Greece, 
the  revival  of  revenue  and  the  re-establishment  of  finan- 
cial   equilibrium   in    Greece   would   depend    upon   the 

restoration  of  normal 
conditions  in  the  prov- 
ince, which  would  be 
practically  impossible 
during  the  Turkish 
occupation.  To  make 
the  evacuation  con- 
tingent upon  condi- 
tions which  the  con- 
tinued occupation 
rendered  doubly  diffi- 
cult, would  be  to 
postpone  indefinitely 
the  ability  of  Greece 
to  meet  her  financial 
obligations ;  would  be, 
in  fact  to  perpetuate 
Turkish  supremacy  in 
the  province. 

While  Great  Brit- 
ain firmly  adhered  to 
the  construction  thus 
put  upon  the  Turkish 
demand  for  a  gradual 
withdrawal,  the  other  powers,  especially  Germany,  did 
not  agree  with  her.  Lord  Salisbury's  attitude  was 
unanimously  approved  by  the  British  press,  but  equally 
condemned  on  the  continent,  where  the  suspicion  seems 
to  have  been  general  that  Great  Britain  contemplated  a 
coup  d'etat  in  the  seizure  of  Crete.  For  a  time,  a  dead- 
lock prevented  further  progress ;  but  early  in  September 
a  compromise  was  reached.  The  British  demand  for  a 
definitive  evacuation  was  conceded ;  but  with  this  was 
coupled  an  agreement  upon  the  principle  of  which  Ger- 
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many  in  particular  had  insisted — namely,  for  the  consti- 
tution of  an  international  commission  representing  the 
powers  to  assume  control  of  certain  revenues  with 
which  Greece  was  to  guarantee  the  payment  of  interest 
for  the  holders  of  the  old  bonds  of  the  Grecian  debt,  as 
well  as.  payment  of  the  indemnity  loan.  The  revenues 
designated  are  the  duties  on  exported  currants  and  figs, 
the  stamp  and  postcard  duties,  and  the  customs  duties 
from  the  Laurium  mines — a  total  of  10,240,000  drachmas 
(about  12,000,000). 

The  acceptance  of  this  compromise — including,  as  it 
does,  provision  for  the  old  Greek  loans — is  regarded  as 
a  great  victory  for  German  diplomacy.  Greece  had 
years  before  repudiated  the  debt,  which  was  mainly  held 
by  German  creditors.  Germany  insisted  that  the  claims 
of  her  bondholders,  although  connected  in  no  way  with 
the  issues  of  the  recent  war,  constituted  a  prior  lien  to 
be  taken  into  account  when  a  portion  of  the  Greek  rev- 
enue was  pledged  for  the  service  of  the  new  indemnity 
loan  ;  and  she  carried  her  point. 

Treaty  of  Peace  Signed. — The  last  serious  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  a  formal  settlement  of  the  crisis  was  now 
removed.  On  September  18,  at  the  Topkhaneti  palace 
in  Constantinople,  the  formal  preliminary  treaty  ending 
the  war  and  embodying  the  results  of  the  long  negotia- 
tions was  signed  by  the  ambassadors  of  the  powers  and 
by  Tewfik  Pasha,  foreign  minister  of  the  Porte.  It  was 
promptly  ratified  by  the  sultan.  With  the  exception  of 
the  outcries  of  indignation  heard  at  Athens  and  a  few 
isolated  rumblings  of  discontent  at  London,  the  general 
result  was  hailed  with  acclamations  at  every  capital  in 
Europe  as  a  triumph  of  diplomacy. 

According  to  the  text  of  the  preliminary  treaty,  to  which  is 
appended  a  topographical  map,  the  final  details  of  the  frontier 
delimitation  will  be  fixed  by  delegates  of  the  two  powers  inter- 
ested, with  military  delegates  of  the  powers.*  The  Greek  govern- 
ment was  also  to  send  delegates  to  Constantinople  within  fifteen 
days  from  the  signing  of  the  preliminary  treaty,  for  the  conclusion 
of  a  definite  peace  treaty. 

*NoTE. — The  accompanying  map  (page  574)  shows  roughly  the  territo.rial 
adjustment  effected  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty.  One  month  after  the 
Greek  chamber  has  satisfied  the  commissioners  in  the  matter  of  the  reve- 
nues designated  as  a  guarantee  for  the  indemnity,  the  Turkish  troops  will 
be  withdrawn  to  the  line  of  the  Peneus  (Salambria)  marked  x  x  x  x.  There 
they  will  remain  until  the  indemnity  of  £4,000,000  Turkish  is  paid  in  full. 
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Article  II.  provides  that  an  international  commission  of  the 
mediating  powers  shall  make  the  necessary  arrangements  to  secure 
the  rapid  payment  of  the  indemnity  fixed  at  £T4,000,000,  about 
$17,600,000,  and  to  prevent  any  injury  from  being  done  to  the  right 
of  former  creditors.  The  Greek  government  will  submit  to  the 
chamber  a  law,  to  be  previously  approved  by  the  powers,  defining 
the  duties  of  the  commission.  The  collection  and  employment  of 
revenues  sufficient  for  the  service  of  the  new  and  old  loans  will 
under  this  law  be  subjected  to  the  absolute  control  of  the  commis- 
sion. 

Special  arrangements  will  be  concluded  between  Turkey  and 
Greece  to  guard  against  the  abuse  of  consular  immunities. 

Article  IV.  prescribes  that  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace  will 
contain  clauses  for  the  exchange  of  prisoners  of  war,  for  an  am- 
nesty, for  the  free  emigration  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  retroceded 
territories,  and  compensation  to  private  persons  for  losses  caused 
by  the  Greek  forces. 

Article  Y. — Negotiations  will  at  the  same  time  be  entered  into 
at  Constantinople  for  the  conclusion  within  a  period  of  three 
months  of  the  following  arrangements. — (a.)  A  convention  settling 
the  questions  of  contested  nationalities  on  the  basis  of  the  plan 
negotiated  in  1876  between  Turkey  and  Greece.  (6.)  A  consular 
convention  in  accordance  with  Article  III.  (c.)  An  extradition 
convention,  (d.)  A  convention  for  the  repression  of  brigandage  on 
the  frontier. 

Article  VI,  after  providing  that  the  state  of  war  shall  cease  as 
soon  as  the  preliminary  treaty  of  peace  is  signed,  stipulates  that 
the  evacuation  of  Thessaly  shall  take  place  within  a  month, 
beginning  from  the  date  when  the  powers  shall  have  recognized  the 
provisions  of  Article  II.  as  fulfilled,  and  when  the  time  for  the 
emission  of  the  indemnity  loan  has  been  fixed  by  the  international 
commission,  in  accordance  with  the  arrangements  provided  by 
Article  II.  The  mode  of  the  evacuation  of  Thessaly  and  the 
restoration  of  the  Greek  authorities  will  be  fixed  by  the  delegates 
of  tlie  two  interested  parties,  with  the  aid  of  the  delegates  of  the 
great  powers. 

Two  supplements  are  appended  to  the  treaty.  The  first  relates 
to  the  termination  of  the  intervention  of  the  powers  and  their 
subsequent  authorization  to  undertake  such  arbitration  as  maybe 
intrusted  to  them  by  either  or  both  parties  without  any  previous 
understanding  being  required  between  them.  The  second  supple- 
ment provides  for  the  arrangements  to  be  made  between  the  spe- 
cial delegates  of  the  Greek  government  and  the  Turkish  authorities 
in  Thessaly,  that  the  repatriation  of  the  refugees  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  delegates  of  the  great  powers  may  be  effected  with 
security. 

Cabinet  Crisis  in  Greece — Long  before  the  peace 

negotiators  had  finished  their  labors,  mutterings  of  dis- 
content with  their  work  were  heard  at  Athens.  In  the 
middle  of  August,  a  meeting  of  2,000  persons  in  the 
Greek  capital  approved  a  policy  of  continuing  the  war. 

When  this  is  done,  the  Turks  will  return  to  the  old  frontier  as  "  rectified  " 
by  the  additions  marked  o  o  o  o.  The  general  result  is  an  immeasurable 
strengthening  of  the  strategic  frontier  of  Turkey  and  the  practical  spoli- 
ation of  all  the  defenses  upon  which  Greece  could  rely  for  protection  ol 
Thessaly  against  invasion  from  the  north. 
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When  the  onerous  terms  of  the  treaty  were  finally  pub- 
lished, popular  indignation  in  Greece  became  uncon- 
trollable. The  result  was  the  downfall  of  the  Ralli 
ministry,  which  had  come  into  office  on  April  30  (p. 
301). 

The  chamber  assembled,  September  30,  to  consider 
the  treaty.  M.  Ralli,  in  presenting  the  draft,  took  strong 
exception  to  its  terms,  attributing  their  severity  to  the 

influence  of  Germany. 
He  declared  that  he 
would  not  submit  a 
resolution  approving 
the  treaty,  because  it 
was  executory  and 
therefore  did  not  re- 
quire approval,  and 
also  because  such  a 
step  would  be  con- 
trary to  the  sovereign 
rights  of  the  state  and 
the  crown.  Ex-Pre- 
mier Delyannis,  who 
was  in  control  of  an 
actual  majority  in  the 
chamber,  approved  of 
this  position;  but 
withheld  his  support 
when  M.  Ralli  re- 
quested a  vote  of  con- 
fidence. The  resolu- 
tion of  confidence  was 
defeated  by  a  vote  of 
93  to  30.  M.  Ralli  and  his  cabinet  at  once  resigned 
office  ;  and  a  new  ministry  was  promptly  formed  under 
M.  Zaimis,  said  to  be  a  nephew  of  ex-Premier  Delyannis, 
as  prime  minister  and  minister  of  foreign  affairs. 

The  new  government  practically  accepted  the  treaty 
on  October  5,  M.  Zaimis  declaring  in  the  chamber  that 
the  object  of  his  government  would  be  to  secure  the 
evacuation  of  Thessaly,  and  fully  and  radically  to  reor- 
ganize the  country  with  that  end  in  view.  A  vote  of 
confidence  given  to  the  new  ministry  was  interpreted  as 
equivalent  to  an  acceptance  of  the  treaty  by  the  cham 
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ber;  and  the  government  intimated  to  the  diplomatic 
corps  its  readiness  to  begin  negotiations  for  the  execu- 
tion of  Article  II. 

Crete, — The  outlook  for  a  restoration  of  tranquillity 
in  Crete  has  been  much  brightened.  To  this  end  the 
first  important  step  was  the  recall  of  the  Greek  army  of 
occupation  under  Colonel  Vassos,  and  the  acceptance 
by  Greece  of  the  scheme  of  autonomy  suggested  by  the 
powers  (p.  805).  Numerous  conflicts  between  Mussul- 
mans and  insurgent  Christians  occurred  during  July  in 
the  vicinity  of  Candia,  Canea,  and  other  points,  neces- 
sitating great  watchfulness  on  the  part  of  the  inter- 
national gendarmerie.  Early  in  August,  however,  a 
change  seems  to  have  come  over  the  spirit  of  the  Cre- 
tans. Djevad  Pasha,  an  ex-grand  vizier  of  Turkey,  had 
been  sent  to  the  island  as  military  commandant  and  as 
special  commissioner  to  reconcile  the  Mussulmans  to  a 
scheme  of  autonomy.  Suspecting,  it  is*  said,  th'at  his 
presence  endangered  the  autonomy  which  had  been 
proffered,  the  Cretan  deputies  representing  the  princi- 
pal provinces  sent  to  the  foreign  admirals  an  official 
declaration,  accepting  autonomy  and  expressing  a  desire 
that  the  Turkish  troops  should  be  withdrawn  from  the 
island.  This  was  the  first  document  of  a  unanimous 
character  which  had  been  submitted  to  the  powers  in 
response  to  their  proposition  of  an  autonomous  rSgime. 
Toward  the  end  of  August,  a  resolution  was  adopted  by 
60  out  of  72  members  of  the  Cretan  assembly,  declaring 
that  the  assembly  abode  by  the  decision  of  the  powers, 
accepting  the  proffered  complete  autonomy,  and  empha- 
sizing the  fact  that  no  autonomy  was  practicable  which 
did  not  embrace  the  departure  of  the  Turkish  troops. 
The  assembly  invited  the  Christians  to  await  patiently 
the  decision  of  Europe,  and  to  abstain  from  injuring  the 
Mahometans'  property. 

The  causes  which  rendered  the  blockade  of  Crete 
necessary  having  now  disappeared,  the  foreign  admirals, 
during  the  first  week  in  September,  recommended  ,to 
their  governments  the  immediate  raising  of  the  block- 
ade. This  the  powers  decided  not  to  do  until  the  main 
lines  of  the  new  constitution  for  the  island  had  been 
determined. 
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The  Turkish  troops  remaining  in  Crete  are  to  be  lim- 
ited to  the  bodyguard  of  the  governor.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  European  gendarmerie  are  continued  in  Crete, 
their  officers  being  also  in  command  of  the  Ottoman 
gendarmerie.  At  the  beginning  of  September  the  inter- 
national troops  in  Crete  numbered  6,693  men,  distrib- 
uted as  follows:  English,  2,020  ;  French,  1,250 ;  Ital- 
ian, 1,412  ;  Russian,  1,400;  Austrian,  600  ;  German,  11. 
Besides  these,  three  battalions — one  French,  one  Italian, 
and  one  Russian — were  kept  in  readiness  to  embark  for 
the  island  at  once.  The  expense  of  the  force  is  borne 
by  the  powers,  who  are  recompensed  in  part  from  the 
revenues  of  the  island. 

Armenian  Agitation.— The  Armenian  revolutionists 
in  Constantinople  resorted  again,  in  August,  to  those 
methods  of  violent  agitation  which  on  former  occasions 
brought  down  summary  vengeance  upon  many  of  their 
innocebt  compatriots;  but  fortunately  the  disturbances 
on  this  occasion  were  promptly  quelled  without  result- 
ing in  a  renewal  of  massacre.  On  August  18  a  bomb 
was  exploded  in  the  road  between  the  offices  of  the 
grand  vizier  and  the  state  council  house,  killing  one 
man  and  injuring  several  others.  Unsuccessful  attempts 
at  explosion  were  also  made  at  the  imperial  Ottoman 
bank  and  at  police  headquarters  in  the  Pera  district. 
On  the  20th  another  explosion  occurred  in  one  of  the 
suburbs,  but  fortunately  without  loss  of  life.  The 
Armenian  revolutionary  committee  sent  a  circular  to 
the  ambassadors,  almost  identical  with  that  issued  at 
the  time  of  the  disturbances  in  August,  1896  (Vol.  6, 
p.  563),  declaring  that  the  Armenians  were  tired  of 
waiting  and  were  resolved  to  take  action  for  the  redress 
of  their  grievances,  also  appealing  to  the  pity  of  the 
nations  of  Europe  not  to  allow  the  Armenian  nation  to 
be  annihilated,  and  asserting  that  the  Turkish  promises 
of  reform  were  a  dead  letter. 

The  prompt  occupation  by  the  police  and  military  of 
the  vicinities  of  the  scenes  of  the  explosions  prevented 
a  repetition  of  the  pillage  and  bloodshed  which  dis- 
graced the  capital  a  year  ago.  Numerous  arrests  of 
Armenians  were  made,  and  eight  convicted  of  com- 
plicity in  the  outrages  were  sentenced  to  death.     As  if 
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to  indicate  a  hopeful  case  for  those  Armenians  who 
seek  to  forward  their  appeals  for  reform  by  legitimate, 
instead  of  violent  and  anarchistic  methods,  the  sultan 
conferred  upon  Mgr.  Ormanian,  the  Armenian  patri- 
arch, the  special  champion  of  the  more  moderate  fac- 
tion, the  decoration  of  the  grand  cordon  of  the  Order 
of  Osmani^.  It  was  also  announced  in  the  middle  of 
September  that  the  sultan  had  ordered  the  formation  of 
a  travelling  commission,  consisting  of  two  Mahometans, 
two  Gregorian  Armenians,  one  Catholic  Armenian,  and 
one  Greek,  charged  to  visit  the  Armenian  vilayets 
which  were  the  chief  sufferers  in  the  late  troubles. 
The  commission  is  to  raise  subscriptions  for  reb.uilding 
the  Armenian  schools,  churches,  and  monasteries 
destroyed  during  the  disturbances,  and  also  to  establish 
orphanages. 

Severe  disturbances  were  reported  in  early  August 
from  the  vilayet  of  Van  and  neighboring  regions  on  the 
frontier  between  Persia  and  Turkish  Armenia.  They 
seem  to  have  been  due  to  Armenian  agitators.  In 
numerous  conflicts  between  the  Armenians  and  Kurds 
the  most  horrible  atrocities  and  mutilations  were  com- 
mitted, not  even  women  and  children  being  spared. 
The  trouble  threatened  to  disturb  the  good  relations 
of  Turkey  and  Persia. 

Toward  the  end  of  August  an  imperial  iradS  was 
issued,  commuting  to  imprisonment  for  life  the  sen- 
tences passed  upon  those  engaged  in  the  Tokat  mas- 
sacre of  last  March  (pp.  45,  313).  According  to  the 
official  report  of  the  Greek  patriarch,  700  persons  were 
killed  on  that  occasion. 
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THE  CUBAN  REVOLT. 

T^HE  time  has  not  coQie  to  express  with  historic  cau- 
tion an  estimate  of  the  personal  and  military  char- 
acter of  the  Spanish  commander-in-chief  in  Cuba,  Gen- 
eral Valeriano  Weyler,  who  resigned  October  6  because, 
as  he  expressed  it  in  a  public  address  in  Havana,  "  The 
delicate  position  in  which  I  have  been  placed  has  com- 
pelled me  to-day  to  request  the  government  to  dispose 

of  my  position  in 
whatever  way  it  may 
think  convenient." 

''It  is  not  always 
true  that  suicide  is 
confession  or  that  a 
resignation  is  equiva- 
lent to  pleading 
guilty,"  but  there  is 
always  a  suspicion  of 
the  truth  of  these  say- 
ings in  the  case  of 
suicide  and  resigna- 
tion. That  there  has 
been  great  cruelty, 
General  Weyler  would 
scarcely  deny ;  that  it 
has  been  needless,  the 
civilized  world  be- 
lieves. The  most  that 
General  Weyler  has 
said  in  self-defense,  is 
WOODFORD,  UNITED  ^q  rcuudiate  responsi- 
bility  lor  the  cruelties 
of  the  regulars  on  the  ground  that  on  such  occasions  no 
officer  has  been  in  command — an  excuse  which  seems 
hardly  adequate  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  are  said 
to  be  enough  idle  Spanish  officers  in  Cuba  to  control  an 
army  very  much  larger  than  that  in  occupation.  Last 
April  there  were  47  Spanish  generals  in  Cuba,  and  the 
field  and  company  officers  numbered  11,000.  There  are 
thousands  of  men  beside  detailed  for  "special  duty." 
It  is  no  less  undeniable  that  there    has  been  scan- 
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dalous  speculating  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  Spanish 
officers,  and  this  in  ways  that  make  it  appear  greatly 
for  their  interest  to  continue  the  war,  as  well  as  to  be 
assigned  to  special  duty.  These  things  are  openly 
charged  by  reputable  men  who  have  been  living  in  the 
island.  That  these  critics  are  prejudiced,  cannot  be 
questioned;  that  they  are  honest,  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  One  of  these  is  Mr.  T.  S.  Alvord,  who  has 
spent  some  months  in  Cuba  making  a  special  study  of 
the  situation.  The  following  strongly-colored  sentences 
depict  the  situation  in  some  of  its  aspects  as  observed 
by  him  : 

"  AU  not  reaping  a  harvest  are  sick  of  the  wiclcedness  of  the  campaign, 
the  atrocities  that  have  disgraced  a  civilized  country,  the  military  indo- 
lence, the  sordid  greed  to  which  the  interests  of  Spain  are  being  sacri- 
ficed, and,  more,  the  lives  and  property  of  peaceful  residents  at  the 
mercy  of  the  raw  boy-recruits  marching  hither  and  thither  aimlessly.  It 
can  only  be  surmised,"  says  this  observer,  "that  an  understanding  as  to 
commissions  exists  between  the  steamboat  and  railroad  companies  and 
tho  military  authorities.  It  is  clearly  evident  that  the  money  of  Spain  is 
lavishly  spent  in  needless  transportation.  The  Spanish  troops,"  accord- 
ing to  him,  "present  a  pitiful  spectacle.  No  attempt  is  made  by  their  offi- 
cers to  give  them  a  soldierly  appearance.  Nor  have  they  any  advantage 
over  the  revolutionists  as  marksmen.  Both  armies  are  poor  shots,  and 
neither  does  target  practice.  The  Spaniards  seldom  raise  their  rifles  to 
the  shoulder,  but  whole  battalions  deliver  successive  volleys  while  the 
butt  is  held  under  the  arm.  The  Spanish  troops  are  badly  officered,  but 
are  said  to  be  splendid  possible  material  for  soldiers.  They  carry  the 
Mauser  magazine  rifle  and  misuse  it  in  their  ignorance.  An  examination 
of  several  hundreds  of  the  weapon  after  two  months'  service  showed 
them  in  an  unfit  condition;  the  sight,  for  instance,  had  been  removed 
from  many  because,  the  men  naively  explained,  it  tore  their  clothes." 

Responsibility  for  Filibustering.— Calderon  Carlisle 

of  Washington,  legal  adviser  of  the  Spanish  government 
in  the  United  States,  made  a  report  to  Senor  de  Lome, 
the  Spanish  minister,  September  1,  which  consisted  of 
more  than  600  printed  pages.  The  report  was  in  sub- 
stance as  follows: — 

"A  continued  study  of  the  neutrality  laws  of  the  United  States 
and  their  application  to  the  existing  emergency  convinces  the 
undersigned  that,  in  spite  of  the  various  failures  of  justice  which 
have  occurred,  the  laws  are  sufficient  in  themselves  to  enable  the 
United  States  to  come  up  to  the  full  measure  of  international  duty 
which  they  required  of  Great  Britain.  To  accomplish  this  it  is 
not  necessary  that  the  executive  should  attempt  any  interference 
with  the  judiciary,  but  only  that  the  executive  should,  by  its  own 
example  in  preventing  and  prosecuting  violations  of  the  law,  im- 
press both  the  coui  ts  and  juries  of  the  country  with  the  gravity  of 
the  matter  in  hand. 
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"As  to  criminal  proceedings  against  persons,  while  many  prose- 
cutions have  failed,  yet  the  convictions  by  juries  of  our  citizens  in 
the  cases  of  Wiborg,  Luis,  and  Hart  demonstrate  that,  under 
proper,  efficient,  and  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  law,  there  is  no 
public  sentiment  sufficiently  strong  deliberately  to  encourage  its 
violation  or  defeat  its  enforcement,  and  that  the  people  can  be 
depended  upon  to  respond  to  every  earnest  demand  of  the  govern- 
ment for  the  enforcement  of  all  its  laws.  As  to  proceedings 
against  vessels,  and  arms  and  munitions  procured  for  the  equip- 
ment thereof,  the  government  has,  by  law,  the  right  to  seize  and 
detain  them  to  prevent' violations  of  the  statutes,  and,  in  addition, 
by  proceedings  in  admiralty  against  the  things  themselves,  tried 
before  the  court  and  without  a  jury,  to  effect  their  condemnation 
as  forfeited. 

" '  Our  government,'  says  Attorney-General  Harmon,  in  his  opinion, 
'  possesses  all  the  attributes  of  sovereignty  with  respect  to  the  present 
subject,  and  has  for  their  exercise  the  appropriate  agencies  which  are 
recognized  among  civilized  nations;  but  our  constitution  forbids  the 
arbitrary  exercise  of  power  when  the  liberty  or  property  of  individual 
citizens  is  involved.  No  exercise  of  arbitrary  power  is  suggested  or  re- 
quired; but  the  vigilant  and  vigorous  exercise  of  our  exceptional  powers 
which  are  given  by  our  own  laws  may  be  rightly  respected  when  it  is  re- 
membered that  those  laws  are  passed  to  enable  us  to  fulfil  a  duty  under 
the  law  of  nations,  the  violation  of  which  duty,  through  the  permitted  acts 
of  lawless  citizens  on  inhabitants,  may  entail  vast  and  distressing  conse- 
quences.' 

"  The  evidence  leads  to  the  following  conclusions: 

•*  1.  That  the  United  States  now  owes  to  Spain  all  the  international  duties 
which  one  friendly  nation  owes  to  another  in  time  of  peace,  and  can  owe 
no  international  duty  to  the  insurgents. 

"2.  That  by  admitting  officially  and  proclaiming  to  its  citizens  and  in- 
habitants knowledge  of  the  existence  of  the  insurrection  in  Cuba,  the 
United  States  admits  knowledge  of  a  fact  which  increases  its  duty  of 
vigilance  in  detecting  and  diligence  in  preventing  the  beginning  or  setting 
on  foot  or  providing  or  preparing  the  means  for  military  expeditions  or 
enterprises  by  its  citizens  or  inhabitants  within  its  territory  against 
Spanish  territory. 

"3.  That  as  to  mere  commerce,  Spain  can,  under  present  conditions, 
claim  no  right  under  the  law  of  nations  to  interfere  with  it  outside  her  own 
borders;  which  fact,  however,  does  not  lessen,  but  increases,  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  United  States  to  prevent  military  expeditions  and  enterprises 
against  Spain  from  being  begun  or  set  on  foot  or  the  means  for  such  being 
prepared  and  provided  within  the  territory  of  the  United  States  by  the 
organized  and  authorized  agents  of  the  insurgents  under  the  false  and 
fraudulent  pretense  of  mere  peaceful  and  lawful  commerce. 

•'  4.  That  even  admitting  in  the  present  state  of  the  law  that  citizens  of 
the  United  States  may  sell  arms  and  munitions  of  war  to  anybody  wishing 
to  buy  them  and  able  to  pay  for  them,  and  within  the  United  States  may 
thus  obtain  large  quantities  of  arms  and  munitions  of  war  to  aid  the  in- 
surrection, the  commercial  transaction  must  end  here,  because  it  is  im- 
possible in  fact  and  in  law  by  a  mere  commerce  for  the  insurgents'  emis- 
saries in  the  United  States  to  get  these  arms  and  munitions  to  the  in- 
surgents in  the  field,  for  whom  they  are  purchased,  but  in  order  to  ac- 
complish this  or  attempt  to  accomplish  this,  a  military  expedition  or  enter- 
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prise  must  be  begun  or  set  on  foot,  or  the  means  must  be  prepared  and 
provided  by  the  insurgents  or  their  agents  within  the  territory  of  the 
United  States. 

"5.  That  the  municipal  laws  which  in  themselves  or  by  reason  of  the 
method  of  their  administration  by  municipal,  judicial,  or  executive  officers 
permit  the  repeated  consummation  of  hostile  enterprises  against  a  friendly 
nation  can  furnish  no  justification  or  extenuation  for  any  international 
wrong  or  damage  as  against  such  friendly  nation." 

The  United  States  Senate.— Senator  Lodge,  for  the 

committee  on  foreign  relations,   reported  a  resolution 
July  7,  authorizing  the 
president  to 

"  Take  such  measures  as 
he  may  deem  necessary  to 
obtain  indemnity  from  the 
Spanish  govern  ment  f  or  the 
wrongs  and  injuries  suf- 
fered by  August  Bolton 
and  Gustave  Richelieu, 
two  naturalized  American 
citizens,  by  reason  of  their 
wrongful  arrest  by  Spanish 
authorities  at  Santiago  de 
Cuba  in  the  year  1895." 

The  resolution  further 
authorizes  the  president 
"to  employ  such  means  or 
exercise  such  power  as 
may  be  necessary." 

This  action  is  based 
on  disclosures  made  in 
documents  forwarded 
to  the  senate  in  April. 
In  these  it  is  made  to 
appear,  according  to 
the  preamble  of  the 
resolution,  that  "  all 
the  diplomatic  efforts 
of  the  government  of  the  United  States  exerted  for  an 
amicable  adjustment  and  payment  of  a  just  indemnity, 
have  proved  entirely  unaYailing/' 

Senator  Lodge  accompanied  the  presentation  of  the 
resolution  with  the  submission  of  a  written  report,  from 
which  it  appears  that  Bolton  aud  Richelieu,  armed  with 
passports  as  Americans,  on  February  6,  1895,  set  out  in 
a  SQiall  boat  to  fish  for  green  turtle,  intending  to  drift 
to  Cape  Haitien.     They  were  driven  by  stress  of  weather 
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to  the  Cuban  coast.     From  this  point  the  report  pro- 
ceeds:— 

"Temporary  landings  were  effected  at  one  or  two  points,  and  finally, 
almost  destitute  of  food  or  water,  and  after  drifting  for  several  days,  they 
reached  Santiago  de  Cuba.  The  testimony  discloses  that  they  at  once  pro- 
duced their  papers  for  inspection  to  the  captain  of  the  port,  explained 
their  distress,  and  asked  to  be  directed  to  the  United  States  consul.  Not- 
withstanding these  admitted  facts,  they  were  seized  by  the  military  au- 
thorities on  February  23,  and  thrown  into  a  prison,  from  which  they  were 
not  released  until  May  3  following.  During  this  imprisonment  both  men 
were  kept  in  close  confinement  much  of  the  time,  and  both  suffered  great 
injury  to  health.    Bolton  contracted  yellow  fever." 

The  committee  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  seizure  of  the 
men  is  in  violation  of  Article  8  of  the  Spanish-American  treaty  of 
1795,  and  that  the  military  proceedings  against  them  violated  the 
protocol  of  1877,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  on  their  apprehension  a 
most  rigid  search  failed  to  disclose  on  them  either  arms  or  papers 
or  other  evidence  of  unlawful  intent. 

"  Bolton  and  Richelieu,"  the  report  concludes,  "  have  each  asked  for  an 
indemnity  of  $10,000  from  the  Spanish  government.  A  settlement  of  the 
claim  has  been  urged  upon  Spain  through  the  proper  diplomatic  channels 
of  our  government.  This  effort  has  been  practically  unavailing,  and  the 
Spanish  government  has  distinctly  declined  to  discuss  any  further  the 
present  claims,  considering  the  incident  to  be  definitely  ended.  In  view 
of  the  above,  the  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  the  manifest  duty  of 
the  United  States  to  take  such  prompt  measures  as  shall  be  adequate  to 
obtain  an  indemnity  for  all  wrongs  and  injuries  suffered  by  the  two  Ameri- 
can sailors." 

On  July  14,  Senator  Davis,  for  the  committee  on 
foreign  relations,  reported  the  following  resolution  : — 

"That  the  president  be  empowered  to  take  such  measures  as  in  his 
judgment  may  be  necessary  to  obtain  the  release  from  the  Spanish  gov- 
ernment of  Ona  Melton,  Alfred  C.  Laborde,  and  William  Gildea,  and  the 
restoration  of  the  schooner  Competitor  to  her  owner;  and  to  secure  this  he 
is  authorized  and  requested  to  employ  such  means  or  exercise  such  power 
as  may  be  necessary." 

The  report  recites  all  the  facts  which  were  brought  out  in  the 
Competitor  case,  her  ownership,  capture,  and  the  citizenship  of 
the  three  men  named  in  the  resolution,  together  with  the  pro- 
ceedings thus  far  taken  by  the  Spanish  authorities,  the  trial, 
sentence,  etc.  The  report  characterizes  the  proceedings  as  "a 
mockery  of  a  trial."  The  affidavits  of  the  prisoners  are  cited  to 
show  that  they  were  coerced  into  Spanish  waters,  in  which  case 
they  were  not  amenable  to  Spanish  jurisdiction.  They  had  not 
committed  piracy,  and  intended  no  act  of  depredation  on  the  high 
seas,  nor  were  they  subject  to  the  Spanish  authorities  on  account 
of  alleged  rebellion.     The  report  then  says: 

"  Irrespective  of  any  of  the  foregoing  considerations,  the  conduct  of 
Spain,  as  hereinbefore  detailed,  constitutes  such  delay  and  denial  of 
justice  and  such  an  actual  infliction  of  injustice  upon  these  men  as  to  make 
it  the  duty  of  this  government  to  demand  reparation  therefor,  irrespective 
of  any  act  which  these  prisoners  may  have  committed  up  to  the  date  of 
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their  capture.  Among  the  acts  of  reparation  which  ought  to  be  demanded 
should  be  the  release  of  these  captives." 

The  report  declares  that  the  rights  of  the  men  have  been  vio- 
lated, and  continues: 

"They  have  been  tried  and  sentenced  to  death  by  a  summary  naval 
court-martial  in  a  proceeding  which  has  been  annulled  by  the  appellate 
courts  of  Madrid,  upon  the  ground  that  such  court-martial  had  no  juris- 
diction whatever  over  them.  Ten  months  have  elapsed  since  this  death 
sentence  was  annulled,  and  they  have  not  again  been  brought  to  trial.  In 
the  mean  time  they  have  been  subjected  to  protracted  preliminary  ex- 
aminations preparatory  to  their  trial  by  another  court-martial,  which 
differs  from  the  first  only  in  the  fact  that  it  is  less  summary  and  more 
formal  in  its  character  than  the  first." 

The  report  says  that  the  men  at  the  first  trial  did  not  know  until 
after  the  testimony  for  the  prosecution  was  in  that  an  interpreter 
was  present,  and  the  only  translation  made  to  them  was  at  the 
close  of  the  proceedings,  when  they  were  asked  if  they  had  any- 
thing to  say.  Necessarily,  they  could  have  little  to  say,  yet  one  of 
them  protested  that  he  had  not  understood  one  word  of  the  pro- 
ceedings against  him  by  which  his  life  was  adjudged  forfeited. 

"  With  these  protests,"  continues  the  report,  "the  trial  ended,  and  the 
defendants  were  immediately  sentenced  to  death.  It  is  now  fourteen 
months  since  they  were  arrested,  during  all  of  which  time  they  have  been 
held  in  the  Cabanas  fortress  as  prisoners.  Melton  and  Laborde  are  un- 
questionably citizens  of  the  United  States.  Gildea  is  a  British  subject,  but 
he  was  a  sailor  upon  an  American  vessel  when  taken,  was  acting  as  its 
mate,  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  your  committee  that  he  is  entitled  to  be  pro- 
tected by  this  government.  He  was  serving  under  the  flag,  and  he  is  en- 
titled to  be  protected  by  it. 

"  In  our  opinion,  these  acts  of  delay  and  denial  of  justice,  and  of  the  in- 
fliction of  injustice,  vitiate  and  make  void  any  right  which  Spain  had  in 
the  beginning  of  this  transaction  to  proceed  criminally  against  any  of 
these  men.  This  government  should  demand  that  they  be  set  at  liberty, 
and  that  the  Competitor  be  restored  to  her  owner,  as  there  is  no  evidence 
that  the  owner  knew  anything  about  the  divergence  of  the  vessel  from  its 
regular  voyage  to  Lemon  City,  Fla." 

Capture  of  Victoria  de  las  Tunas.— On  September 

5,  the  insurgent  general,  Garcia,  captured  the  important 
town  of  Victoria  de  las  Tunas  in  Santiago.  He  cap- 
tured six  heavy  guns  and  a  quantity  of  small  arms. 
The  Spanish  military  commander  of  the  town  was  so 
chagrined  over  his  irretrievable  defeat  that  he  commit- 
ted suicide. 

Garcia's  attack  on  the  town  is  reported  to  have  been 
primarily  prompted  by  a  desire  to  take 'revenge  for  a 
recent  raid  upon  a  Cuban  hospital  by  Spanish  guerrillas. 

There  was  another  factor  that  prompted  Garcia's 
attack  on  the  city.  He  wished  to  test  in  action  his  new 
artillery  corps.     This  force  has  only  lately  landed  on 
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Cuban  soil.  It  consists  of  two  heavy  guns  and  six 
rapid-fire  guns,  all  manned  and  worked  by  a  corps  of 
Americans.  It  was  this  force  that  really  made  the  cap- 
ture of  the  town  possible. 

The  attack  was  made  early  in  the  morning,  all  wires 
and  means  of  communication  having  been  destroyed 
during  the  night,  and  is  said  to  have  continued  two 
days  before  the  rebels  succeeded  in  entering  the  town. 
Once  inside  the  fortifications,  there  was  no  resisting 
them,  and  after  several  hours  of  street  fighting  the 
garrison  capitulated. 

It  was  with  difficulty  that  Garcia  and  his  officers 
repressed  the  work  of  slaughter,  but  he  eventually  suc- 
ceeded in  protecting  more  than  one  hundred  prisoners, 
but  the  guerrillas  were  not  spared.  They  were  ma- 
cheted  to  a  man.  The  sacking  of  the  town  continued 
for  several  days.  Clothing,  provisions,  medicines,  and 
arms  w^ere  captured  in  great  quantity  and  sent  out  of 
town  to  rebel  strongholds.  It  is  impossible  to  state 
accurately  the  number  lost  on  either  side,  but  the  Span- 
iards must  have  had  at  least  400  killed  or  taken  pris- 
oners. The  forts  were  demolished  and  the  guns  added 
to  the  rebel  artillery  force. 

The  effect  of  this  victory  of  the  Cubans  made  a  pro- 
found impression  in  Madrid,  and  did  much  toward 
bringing  about  the  change  in  public  and  official  senti- 
ment. General  Weyler  had  reported  the  place  impreg- 
nable. The  press  of  Madrid  had  no  hesitancy  in 
attacking  the  foreign  minister  and  charging  the  whole 
Cuban  folly  to  his  inability.  General  Weyler  cabled 
the  government  that  he  would  send  an  expedition  to 
recapture  the  town,  but  this  was  ridiculed  in  Madrid. 
It  was  not  so  much  the  loss  of  the  city  that  caused 
chagrin  as  the  ease  with  which  it  was  captured,  when 
Weyler  had  insisted  that  it  was  "impregnable." 

The  Spanish  minister  of  war  cabled  Weyler  to  ex- 
plain the  capture  of  the  city  by  the  Cubans  when  it  was 
"defended  by  seven  forts  having  amongst  their  equip- 
ment two  Krupp  guns ; "  and  when  the  only  answer 
was  that  he  would  "  recapture  the  town,"  there  was 
great  indignation.  Upon  the  receipt  of  the  news  a 
cabinet  meeting  was  called. 
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Exchange  of  Prisoners.— For  the  first  time  in  her 
history,  Spain,  through  Captain-General  Wejler,  ex- 
changed prisoners  with  the  insurgents  after  the  loss  of 
Victoria.  The  loss  of  important  leaders  made  Weyler 
only  too  glad  to  recede  from  his  former  position  in  this 
matter. 

General  Weyler's  Resignation,— On    October    6, 

General  Weyler  sent 
his  resignation  to 
Madrid  because  of  his 
belief  that  following 
the  resignation  of  the 
Azcarraga  ministry  a 
liberal  cabinet  would 
be  placed  in  power. 
Marshal  Blanco,  it  is 
announced,  will  suc- 
ceed General  Weyler. 
He  is  expected  to  rely 
upon  pacific  rather 
than  violent  measures. 
He  has  won  a  reputa- 
tion as  a  skilful  poli- 
tician. He  was,  until 
recently,  governor- 
general  of  the  Philip- 
pine islands.  After 
iDeing  succeeded  in 
that  post  by  General 
Polavieja,  he  became 
chief    of     the     mili- 


MARSHAL    MAKTINEZ    DE  CAMPOS,   FORMERLY 
CAPTAIN-GENERAL  OF  CUBA. 


tary  household  of  the  queen  regent. 

Weyler,  General  Valeriano,  is  of  German  descent,  but  was  born  in 
Spain  in  1839.  He  entered  the  army  at  an  early  age,  and  was  sent  to  Cuba 
in  1869,  where  he  rose  rapidly  in  the  ranks.  He  won  the  title  of  "  Bloody 
Monster,"  from  his  dealing  with  the  San  Domingo  insurrection;  and  the 
title  followed  him  in  the  Philippine  islands,  where  he  was  in  command. 

Weyler  was  appointed  to  succeed  General  Martinez  de  Campos  in  Cuba 
in  January,  1896.  His  first  important  movement  was  that  against  General 
Maceo,  in  the  western  part  of  the  province  of  Pinar  del  Rio.  No  attention 
was  paid  to  Gomez,  who  was  in  the  province  of  Havana.  Ten  engage- 
ments were  fought  against  Maceo's  forces  within  fifteen  days,  with  eo 
appreciable  advantage  to  the  Spaniards.  Maceo,  gifted  in  this  general 
warfare,  experienced  no  difliculty  in  moving   his   forces   at  will,  and 
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crossed  the  trocha  into  the  province  of  Havana,  despite  the  Spanish  forces 
stationed  there. in  anticipation  of  such  a  manoeuvre.  After  a  succession 
of  unimportant  operations  the  rainy  season  practically  put  an  end  to 
further  developments. 

In  the  meantime,  reinforcements  had  come  from  Spain;  and  with  the 
arrival  of  propitious  weather  Weyler  took  the  field  in  person.  He  estab- 
lished headquarters  on  the  line  of  the  railroad  between  Havana  and  Pinar 
del  Rio  city,  and  several  skirmishes  ensued.  Despite  his  reports  of  suc- 
cessful engagements  with  the  insurgents,  a  continuous  stream  of  wounded 
Spanish  soldiers  found  their  way  back  to  Havana. 

Then  came  the  coup  resulting  in  the  death  of  Maceo  by  the  troops  under 
Major  Cirujeda's  command,  and  Weyler  returned  to  Havana.  He  an- 
nounced with  complacency  that  Pinar  del  Rio  was  free  from  rebels. 

His  second  campaign  was  against  Gomez.  In  the  meantime,  the  Spanish 
press  had  succeeded  in  arousing  a  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  cap- 
tain-general; but  the  premier,  Senor  Canovasdel  Castillo,  was  not  brought 
into  sympathy  with  this  feeling.  Weyler,  on  January  11  of  the  present 
year,  announced  that  three  provinces  were  pacified;  but,  in  spite  of  this 
news,  he  again  took  the  field,  and  spread  destruction  and  ruin  throughout 
the  province  of  Matanzas,  one  of  the  "  pacified  "  districts.  Gomez  suc- 
ceeded in  eluding  Weyler  in  Matanzas,  and  only  a  few  skirmishes  ensued. 
Weyler  next  advanced  into  Santa  Clara,  where  he  was  clearly  outwitted 
by  Gomez;  but  here  again  he  had  recourse  to  the  torch. 

The  captain-general  was  ordered  to  return  to  Havana  early  in  Septem- 
ber, there  to  await  further  instructions  from  Madrid. 

The  Cuban  Elections.— At  the  September  elections, 
Domingo  Mendez  Capote  was  elected  president  of  the 
Cuban  Republic. 

Capote  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Cuban  lawyers,  was  at 
one  time  governor  of  Matanzas,  and  was  the  candidate  of  General 
Gomez.  He  is  about  thirty-five  years  of  age.  Before  the  present 
war  broke  out,  he  practiced  his  profession  in  Havana,  where  he 
also  occupied  a  high  social  position  on  account  of  his  ability.  He 
had  charge  of  the  legal  business  of  most  of  the  wealthiest  mercan- 
tile corporations  in  Havana.  When  he  joined  the  revolutionists, 
his  legal  knowledge  was  often  utilized  by  the  Cuban  provisional 
government.     His  election  gave  universal  satisfaction. 

Bartolom^  Masso  was  re-elected  vice-president ;  Sal- 
vador Cisneros,  president  of  congress;  General  Maximo 
Gomez,  minister  of  war;  General  Calixto  Garcia,  com- 
mander-in-chief. 

Autonomy  Granted.— On  October  6,  at  a  cabinet 
council,  the  government  decided  to  give  Cuba  auton- 
omy under  the  suzerainty  of  Spain.  It  is  understood 
that  Cuba  will  be  expected  to  assume  the  entire  debt 
incurred  by  Spain  on  its  account,  and  also  accept  Spain's 
tariff.  That  there  shall  be  no  customs  union  between 
Cuba  and  the  United  States,  is  also  understood  to  be  one 
of  the  conditions. 
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Until  1864,  Cuba  had  no  debt  and  yielded  Spain  an 
enormous  yearly  revenue.  In  1864,  Spain  deliberately 
voted  to  issue  $3,000,000  to  be  charged  to  Cuba  as  her 
share  of  Spain's  war  expenses  in  foreign  parts.  In 
1868,  the  debt  to  Spain  had  accumulated  until  it  was 
$7,630,000.  In  1886,  it  was  $124,000,000  ;  and  in  1891 
it  was  $168,500,000,  although  Cuba  had  paid  Spain  $115,- 
336,304,  on  account  of  its  debt  and  interest.  This  war  is 
estimated  to  have  cost  Spain  $275,000,000,  so  that  the 
present  debt  must  be  about  $443,500,000.  The  interest 
on  this  would  be  about  $26,000,000,  which  is  more  than 
the  entire  expense  of  the  Cuban  administration  amounted 
to  when  the  war  broke  out.  The  Cuban  debt  would  be 
$271  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child,  $109  more  than 
that  of  France,  which  is  the  greatest  indebtedness  that 
any  government  in  the  world  has  ever  had.  The 
nations  of  the  world  are  asking  how  Cuba  can  ever  pay 
the  interest  on  the  debt,  not  to  mention  the  principaU 

Evangelina  Cisneros. — A  sensational  affair  of  slight 
importance  was  the  arrest  and  imprisonment  of  a  young 
woman,  Evangelina  Cossio  Cisneros,  on  the  charge  of 
luring  Spanish  officers  with  the  object  of  betraying 
them,  and  the  subsequent  arrest  and  imprisonment  with 
lewd  women,  of  five  women  of  the  best  families  of 
Santa  Clara  for  no  other  crime  than  that  of  respectfully 
petitioning  General  Weyler  for  her  release. ^  Many 
women  of  distinction  in  the  United  States  and  many 
from  other  countries  petitioned  the  queen  regent  to 
intercede  with  General  Weyler  for  her  comfort  in  prison 
and  the  reduction  of  her  sentence  from  the  twenty 
years  which  she  was  reported  to  have  received.  The 
interference  of  the  queen  regent,  however,  became  quite 
unnecessary,  as  Evangelina  Cisneros  secured  her  free- 
dom through  the  aid  of  Mr.  Decker,  a  young  American, 
who  planned  and  executed  her  sensational  escape  and 
transportation  to  the  United  States. 
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THE   CONTINENTAL   ALLIANCES. 


"PUTURE  years  alone  can  enable  one  to  estimate 
rightly,  in  their  effect  upon  the  continental  political 
system,  the  recent  astounding  developments  in  the 
southeast  of  Europe.  But,  while  the  sudden  resurrec- 
tion of  Turkish  power  and  prestige  as  a  consequence  of 
the  Cretan  insurrection  and  the  war  with  Greece,  can- 
not in  the  end  fail  to  have  important  influence  in  mold- 
ing the  international  situation,  as  formally  defined  by 
treaties  and  alliances,  it  has  not  yet  had  such  effect.    In 

its  general  outlines, 
the  system  of  conti- 
nental alliances  re- 
mains in  statu  quo. 
The  Triple  Alliance 
holds  a  renewed  lease 
of  life ;  and  the  Dual 
Alliance — at  least,  so 
the  signs  indicate — 
has  at  last  become  in 
form  what  the  world 
has  long  known  it  to 
be  in  substance. 

Rarely  have  the 
travels  of  European 
potentates  kept  the 
political  gossips  more 
keenly  alert  than  dur- 
ing August  and  Sep- 
tember of  this  year. 
The  German,  Russian, 
and  Austrian  emper- 
ors, the  king  of  Italy, 
and  the  French  president  have  been  engaged  in  the 
exchange  of  courtesies  which  have  swelled  to  undue 
proportions  our  quota  of  political  rumor  and  specula- 
tion. Although  Bismarck  has  said  that  these  meetings 
of  rulers  are  merely  ordinary  courtesies  of  diplomatic 
life,  there  is  a  very  general  and  well-founded  belief  that 
they  are  often  of  deep  political  significance. 


WILLIAM   II.,    EMPEROR   OF   GERMANY. 
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The  Kaiser  and  the  Czar,— It  has  been  the  policy 

of  the  German  emperor,  William  II.,  ever  since  he  dis- 
missed Count  Caprivi,  to  court  a  rapprochement  with 
Russia.  Early  in  August  of  this  year,  the  Kaiser  paid 
a  visit  to  the  Russian  emperor.  It  was  a  return  compli- 
ment for  the  visit  paid  by  Nicholas  II.  to  the  German 
emperor  at  Breslau  last  year  (Vol.  6,  p.  608),  which,  it 
will  be  remembered,  was  merely  a  neighborly  greeting, 
as  distinguished  from  the  avowedly  political  character 
of  the  czar's  progress  through  France.  To  it,  however, 
the  kaiser  and  the  German  press  attached  great  political 
significance,  but  there  is  no  evidence  of  its  having 
materially  affected  the  relations  of  Germany  with  either 
her  eastern  or  her  western  neighbor.  It,  however, 
afforded  confirmation  of  the  mutual  policy  of  the  sov- 
ereigns to  continue  their  joint  efforts  for  the  main- 
tenance of  peace. 

Accompanied  by  Chancellor  von  Hohenlohe,  the  Ger- 
man emperor  and  empress,  on  board  the  Hohenzollern^ 
arrived  at  Cronstadt,  August  7,  where  they  were  met 
by  the  czar  and  czarina  and  other  Russian  dignitaries ; 
and  a  cordial  exchange  of  greetings  followed.  At  a 
state  banquet  in  the  evening.  Emperor  Nicholas,  toast- 
ing his  guests,  said : 

"  I  desire  sincerely  to  thanlj  you  for  the  visit,  wliich  is  a  fresh  manifesta- 
tion of  the  traditional  bonds  uniting  us  and  the  good  relations  so  happily 
established  between  our  two  neighboring  empires.  It  is,  at  the  same 
time,  a  precious  guarantee  of  the  maintenance  of  the  general  peace, 
which  forms  the  object  of  our  constant  efforts  and  our  most  fervent 
wishes." 

Emperor  William  replied  in  part  as  follows : 

"I  stand  by  Your  Majesty's  side  with  my  whole  strength  in  this  great 
work  of  preserving  the  peace  of  the  nations,  and  I  will  give  Your  Majesty 
my  strongest  support  against  any  one  who  may  attempt  to  disturb  or  to 
break  this  peace." 

The  following  day  (the  8th),  in  St.  Petersburg,  the 
visiting  sovereigns  inspected  the  fortress  of  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul  and  opened  a  new  wing  of  the  German 
hospital.  On  the  9th,  the  troops  in  the  Krasnoe  Selo 
camp  were  reviewed  by  the  emperors ;  and  in  the  even- 
ing an  ingeniously  contrived  entertainment  was  pro- 
vided on  Olga  island  including  the  production  of  a  new 
ballet.     The  next  day  there  were  more  manoeuvres  and 
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a  sham  battle  at  Krasnoe  Selo,  and  fireworks  and  illu- 
minations in  the  evening.  On  the  11th,  the  German 
guests  took  their  departure. 

There  were  persistent  rumors  in  the  German  press 
and  other  continental  organs,  ascribing  to  the  emperor 
the  motive  of  forming  a  combination  with  Russia  and 
France,  and  ultimately  with  other  powers  also,  against 
England.  If  these  rumors  were  true,  the  visit  was 
certainly  a  failure.  Even  Prince  Bismarck  pronounces 
the  scheme  of  such  a  combination  an  idle  one.  It  pre- 
supposes an  agreement  amongst  the  powers  not  easily 
to  be  procured ;  it  would  involve  the  final  renunciation 
by  France  of  her  claims  to  Alsace-Lorraine — a  sacrifice 
for  which  she  is  hardly  prepared ;  it  would  not  comport 
with  the  Russian  policy  of  political  independence;  and 
it  would  upset  the  present  deeply-rooted  system  of  con- 
tinental alliances,  which  has  been  tried  and  not  found 
altogether  wanting. 

The  fact  is,  that  if  there  is  any  one  power  in  Europe 
to-day  which  can  be  said  to  stand  in  any  degree  in  that 
condition  of  "  splendid  isolation  "  with  which  Germans 
taunted  England  a  year  or  two  ago,  that  power  is  Ger- 
many herself.  True,  the  Triple  Alliance  is  still  ex- 
tant, but  its  members  do  not  stand  now  on  quite  the 
same  footing  that  they  did,  and  the  league  has  been 
weakened  in  some  of  its  most  important  features.  Aus- 
tria has  reached  an  understanding  with  Russia  by  which 
all  the  present  and  prospective  differences  of  those 
powers  in  the  East  have  been  adjusted,  so  that  to  Aus- 
tria the  Triple  Alliance  is  no  longer  a  guarantee 
against  serious  peril,  but  merely  a  reinsurance  against 
a  breach  of  the  agreement  by  which  the  perils  to  which 
she  was  formerly  exposed  have  now  been  banished. 
To  Italy,  too,  the  Triple  Alliance  seems  to  have  lost 
much  of  its  meaning.  She  has  actually  an  understand- 
ing with  England ;  and  recent  utterances  of  King  Hum- 
bert show  that  he  relies  more  upon  a  general  agreement 
of  the  powers  as  a  guarantee  of  peace  than  upon  any 
single  alliance.  Russia,  moreover,  listens  now  no  longer 
to  Berlin,  but  has  formed  with  France  an  alliance  whose 
solidity  has  just  received  emphatic  illustration.  France, 
too,  is  now  leaning  distinctly  toward  an   entente  with 
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England;  and  England  has  just  denounced  the  treaty 
which  was  one  of  Germany's  chief  aids  in  the  develop- 
ment of  that  commerce  which  had  come  to  make  her 
Great  Britain's  most 
formidable  rival. 
Among  the  apparent 
causes  of  this  practi- 
cal isolation  of  Ger- 
many, two  are  con- 
spicuous. One  is  the 
emperor's  unconcealed 
hostility  to  England 
and  his  desire  to  make 
of  her  a  second  Carth- 
age. It  was  this  which 
dictated  his  subserv- 
ience to  Russia  in  the 
Chino-Japanese  settle- 
ment, and  the  sending 
of  his  famous  telegram 
to  President  Kriiger. 
Europe  has  since 
looked  with  doubt 
upon  the  soundness  of 
his  foreign  policy ;  the 
Boers  have  reaped  no 
special  benefit;  while 
British  sympathy  has  been  alienated.  The  other  is  the 
arbitrary  egotism  of  the  emperor's  rule.  Throughout  the 
Greco-Turkish  crisis  he  kept  Germany  in  the  attitude 
of  a  persistent  obstructionist,  to  the  straining  of  the 
patience  of  other  powers.  Moreover,  the  doctrine  of 
the  divine  right  of  kings  is  a  total  misfit  in  modern 
times. 

The  Franco-Russian  Alliance.— The  world  now  knows 

for  the  first  time,  beyond  reasonable  doubt,  that  the 
entente  between  Russia  and  France,  with  the  origin  and 
development  of  which  readers  of  Current  History 
are  familiar,  is  of  the  nature  of  a  definite  alliance  'as 
distinguished  from  a  mere  moral  understanding.  This 
important  fact  was  announced  August  26,  by  both  czar 
and  president,  at  a  luncheon  given  in  honor  of  the  for- 
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PRESIDENT  FAURE  OF  FRANCE. 
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mer  on  board  the  French  cruiser  PotJiuau  in  the  harbor 
of  St.  Petersburg. 

On  account  of  this  announcement,  unusual  interest 
attaches  to  the  visit  of  President  Faure  to  Russia  in 
August.  In  company  with  M.  Hanotaux,  foreign  min- 
ister, and  M.  Bernard,  minister  of  marine,  President 
Faure  left  Paris  amid  a  scene  of  wild  enthusiasm.  At 
Dunkirk  they  boarded  the  Pothuau^  the  Surcouf  and 
Bruix  acting  as  escort.  The  B^mix,  however,  had  to 
return  to  port,  owing  to  a  mishap  to  her  machinery ;  and 
the  Diipny  de  Ldme  took  her  place,  catching  up  with 
the  other  ships  by  passing  through  the  Kaiser-Wilhelm 
canal.  Tlie  squadron  reached  Cronstadt  on  the  morn- 
ing of  August  23,  amid  salvos  of  Russian  artillery. 
The  czar  received  President  Faure  with  great  cordiality 
on  board  the  yacht  Alexandra.  The  party  proceeded 
to  I^eterhof,  the  czar's  summer  palace,  and  to  the  Alex- 
andra palace,  where  the  czarina  received  the  president. 
At  a  ])anquet  in  the  evening  at  Peterhof,  the  potentates 
toasted  eacli  other  cordially,  the  czar  referring  to  his 
"  charming  recollection  of  the  days,  only  too  short, 
passed  in  France  "  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  last  year; 
and  President  Faure,  in  his  reply,  speaking  of  the 
hearts  of  the  two  countries  as  ''  beating  in  unison  in 
one  and  the  same  idea  of  reciprocal  fidelity  and  peace." 

Next  day  (the  24th)  the  president  was  conveyed  to 
St.  Petersburg  on  the  imperial  yacht,  being  received 
with  unbounded  popular  enthusiasm.  He  reviewed  and 
addressed  the  Russian  troops ;  visited  the  church  of  SS. 
Peter  and  Paul,  where  on  the  tomb  of  Alexander  III.  he 
placed  a  golden  olive  wreath ;  laid  the  corner-stone  of 
the  new  French  hospital ;  inspected  the  city,  paying 
particular  attention  to  the  house  of  Peter  the  Great ;  he 
was  present ^at  the  laying  of  the  foundation  stone  of  the 
new  Troitsky  bridge,  where  the  religious  ceremonies 
were  very  impressive ;  went  to  see  the  Cathedral  of  St. 
Isaac,  and  paid  several  official  calls  ;  dined  at  the  French 
embassy,  and  gave  a  reception  there  to  the  French  resi-. 
dents  of  the  city. 

On  the  25th,  there  was  a  review  of  5Q,000  Russian 
troops,  and  a  banquet  to  which  the  officers  of  the 
French  squadron  were  invited. 
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It  was  not,  however,  until  the  fourth  and  last  day  of 
the  visit  (August  26)  that  the  magic  word  for  which  all 
France  had  been  eagerly  waiting  was  uttered.  At  a 
luncheon  on  board  the  Pothuau,  given  in  his  honor,  the 
czar,  in  proposing  a  toast  to  the  French  president,  said : 

"Your  stay  among  us  creates  a  fresh  bond  between  our  two 
friendly  and  allied  nations,  which  are  equally  resolred  to  con- 
tribute with  all  their  power  to  the  maintenanee  of  the  peace  of  the 
world  in  the  spirit  of  right  and  equity." 

This  boast  was  in  reply  to  that  of  President  Faure, 
who,  in  toasting  the  czar  and  czarina,  had  used  the  fol- 
lowing words  : 

"They  have  brought  outstretched  hands  closer  together,  and 
have  enabled  two  united  and  allied  nations,  who  are  inspired  by 
the  same  ideal  of  civilization,  law,  and  justice,  to  come  together 
in  a  loyal  and  most  sincere  embrace." 

With  the  exception  of  the  single  instance  in  which,  a 
few  years  ago  (Vol.  5,  p.  334),  Premier  Ribot,  in  the 
French  chamber,  allowed  the  word  to  slip  from  his 
tongue,  this  was  the  first  occasion  on  which  any  official 
'*in  authority"  had  referred  to  the  Franco-Russian 
understanding  in  terms  of  an  alliance.  The  "  Dual 
Alliance  "  had  long  been  a  commonplace  of  diplomatic 
terminology — but  merely  because  the  world  accepted  it 
as  a  fact,  independent  of  formalities.  Now,  however,  for 
the  first  time,  it  was  generally  believed  to  have  been 
officially  proclaimed  as  having  passed  from  the  status  of 
a  merely  moral  entente  to  that  of  a  definitive  alliance 
embodied  in  a  formal  treaty. 

There  are  still,  however,  many  who  remain  sceptical 
as  to  the  existence  of  a  formal  instrument;  and  yet 
others  who  think  that  even  if  a  treaty  exists,  the  alliance 
does  not  go  farther  than  the  more  informal  friendly 
understanding  did.  Certainly  neither  the  words  of  the 
president  nor  those  of  the  czar  settle  the  matter  beyond 
the  possibility  of  doubt,  for  any  two  nations  with  a  com- 
mon aim  may  be  spoken  of  as  ''  allied."  But,  be  that  as 
it  may,  the  thought  of  Europe  in  general  accepts  the 
formal  character  of  the  Franco-Russian  alliance  as  now 
established  beyond  reasonable  doubt.  That  the  French 
government  "puts  faith  in  it,  is  seen  in  the  order  making 
August  31,  the  day  of  President  Faure's  return  to  Paris, 
a  national  holiday  in  honor  of  the  ratification  of  the 
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treaty.  The  French  people  were  driven  to  a  frenzy  of 
enthusiasm  when  the  news  came  from  St.  Petersburg.  In 
Paris,  Russian  names  were  given  to  every  possible  article 
of  fashion  and  luxury ;  the  streets  were  decorated  with 
Russian  colors,  and  some  of  them  renamed ;  men  doffed 
their  hats  to  pictures  of  the  czar;  and  floral  wreaths 
adorned  the  statue  of  Strasburg  in  the  Place  de  la  Con- 
corde. As  if  to  corroborate  the  dearly  cherished 
thought,  as  the  first-fruits  of  the  alliance,  was  announced 
the  establishment  of  a  Russian  legation  at  Tangier,  to 
support  French  views  in  Africa. 

President  Faure  received  a  great  ovation  on  reaching 
home,  August  31.  In  replying  to  a  toast  at  a  municipal 
banquet  tendered  him  after  his  arrival  at  Dunkirk,  he 
said: 

"  By  loyalty,  wisdom,  and  political  instinct,  our  democracy  has 
restored  France  to  her  rightful  place  among  nations,  has  re^aped 
the  affections  of  another  people,  and  has  founded,  on  the  mutual 
aim  of  peace,  the  intimate  union  of  the  two  great  nations,  which 
constitutes  one  of  the  greatest  evepts  of  the  end  of  the  present 
century." 

On  his  reaching  Paris  the  same  evening,  the  chamber 
of  commerce  presented  an  address  containing  the  follow- 
ing reference  to  what  had  been  accomplished  on  the 
Neva: 

"  All  Frenchmen  feel  the  same  patriotic  joy  at  homage  rendered 
you  in  Kussia,  and  at  the  solemn  consecration  of  the  alliance 
made  for  the  maintenance  of  peace." 

The  Paris  Graulois  is  authority  for  the  statement  that 
as  long  ago  as  the  spring  of  1894  a  formal  instrument 
was  signed,  stipulating  that,  in  the  event  of  a  declara- 
tion of  war  against  either  France  or  Russia  by  a  member 
of  the  Triple  Alliance,  the  military  forces  of  the  other 
would  forthwith  enter  the  field  concurrently  with  those 
of  the  power  so  attacked;  that  during  the  visit  of 
Prince  Lobanof-Rostovski  to  Paris  in  1895  this  was 
further  developed  into  a  veritable  alliance  both  offensive 
and  defensive ;  and  that  the  treaty  now  formulating  the 
relations  of  the  two  countries  was  signed  on  August  25 
of  the  present  year,  in  the  czar's  study  at  the  Alexandra 
palace,  President  Faure  adding,  at  the  dictation  of 
Nicholas  II.,  two  clauses  further  consolidating,  in  an 
indisputable  fashion,  the  interests  of  universal  peace. 
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Time  alone  can  reveal  the  full  nieanin'g  of  this  para- 
doxical union  of  a  republic  and  a  despotism.  It  has 
certainly  lifted  France  from  the  distressing  isolation  in 
which  she  found  herself  after  the  disastrous  war  with 
Germany,  and  restored  her  prestige  as  a  great  power. 

That  it  brings  the 
restoration  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine  within  sight, 
is  not,  however,  prob- 
able. Rather,  the 
world  sees  in  it  a 
fresh  promise  that  the 
nations  of  Europe  will 
not  fight  if  they  can 
help  it.  It  at  the 
same  time  gives  re- 
newed emphasis  to  the 
predominance  of  Rus- 
sia in  European  coun- 
sels, and  constitutes 
a  warning  check  to 
the  dictatorial  tenden- 
cies that  emanate 
from  Berlin. 

The  Triple  Alliance. 

— With  the  evident 
design  of  counteract- 
ing the  effect  of  the 
Franco-Russian  incident,  and  demonstrating  to  the 
world  that  the  Triple  Alliance  is  still  intact  and  must 
be  reckoned  with,  two  important  meetings,  attended  by 
the  usual  ceremonies,  toasts,  and  speeches,  were  ar- 
ranged between  members  of  tlie  tripartite  league.  On  • 
September  3  the  king  and  queen  of  Italy  were  received 
by  the  German  emperor  at  Homburg.  In  toasting  his 
guests  at  a  banquet,  William  II.  said : 

"Not  only  my  whole  army,  but  the  whole  German  fatherland 
greets  in  Your  Majesty  the  exalted  prince,  the  close  friend  of  my 
late  father,  the  true  ally,  whose  presence  here  again  shows  us  and 
the  world  that  unshakable  and  fii  m  stands  the  union  of  the  Triple 
Alliance,  which  was  founded  in  the  interest  of  peace,  and  which 
the  more  and  the  longer  it  lasts  will  the  more  firmly  and  more 
deeply  strike  its  roots  in  the  consciousness  of  the  peoples  and  bear 
fruit  accordingly." 
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King  Humbert,  in  replying,  said : 

"Your  Majesty  has  set  your  reign  a  noble  task  by  devoting 
your  constant  efforts  to  the  maintenance  of  peace  in  Europe.  The 
maintenance  of  peace  by  the  agreement  and  the  unanimous  wish 
of  governments  is  also,  as  Your  Majesty  knows,  my  most  ardent 
desire.  I  think  I  shall  always  be  remaining  faithful  to  my  coun- 
try's mission  by  giving  my  loyal  support  to  the  accomplishment  of 
this  work,  the  greatest  and  most  beneficent  of  all  for  the  welfare 
of  nations  and  the  progress  of  civilization." 

Closely  following  King  Humbert's  visit  to  Germany, 
came  that  of  William  II.  to  Francis  Joseph  at  Buda- 
Pesth.  On  September  20,  the  German  emperor  was  re- 
ceived at  the  Hungarian  capital  by  Francis  Joseph, 
many  of  the  Austrian  archdukes,  the  Hungarian  minis- 
ters, and  other  dignitaries.  The  two  sovereigns  drove 
to  the  castle  of  Buda  amid  great  demonstrations  of  pop- 
ular welcome.  At  a  state  banquet  on  the  21st,  very 
cordial  speeches  were  made  by  the  emperors,  both  of 
whom  declared  their  devotion  to  the  cause  of  peace. 
Tlie  Austrian  emperor,  in  proposing  the  Kaiser's  health, 
referred  to  him  as  : 

"My  faithful  friend,  ally,  and  unwearied  fellow-laborer  in  the 
great  work  of  peace,  to  which  may  we  ever  devote  our  best 
powers." 

William  II.,  in  the  course  of  his  reply,  said ; 

"Thanks  to  the  wisdom  of  Your  Majesty,  our  alliance  con- 
cluded in  the  past  by  our  peoples  stands  firm  and  indissoluble.  It 
has  secured  peace  to  Europe  for  a  long  time,  and  will  do  so  still 
longer." 

A  peculiarly  significant  feature  of  this  visit  of  the 
German  emperor  was  that  it  constituted  the  first  inter- 
national recognition  of  Buda-Pesth  as  an  independent 
royal  capital.  William  II.  is  the  first  European  poten- 
tate who  has  made  a  formal  visit  to  Buda-Pesth  as  the 
guest  of  Francis  Joseph,  not  as  Emperor  of  Austria,  but 
as  King  of  Hungary.  The  visit  may  result  in  materially 
toning  down  the  strong  antipathy  which  Hungarians 
have  hitherto  felt  toward  Germans,  and  in  adding 
somewhat  to  the  strength  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  which, 
in  Hungary,  has  heretofore  been  looked  upon  as  .an 
affair  of  Austrian  rather  than  Hungarian  concern. 
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THE  TARIFF  QUESTION. 

T^HE  Diiigley  tariff  bill  became  a  law,  July  24.  In 
the  evening  of  the  same  day,  the  first  or  emergency 
session  of  the  55th  congress  came  to  an  end,  the  legis- 
lature having,  with  the  enactment  of  a  protective  tariff 
law,  completed  the  special  work  for  which  it  had  been 
convoked  in  extraordinary  session  on  March  15  (p.  76). 
Compared  with  tariff  laws  of  other  years,  the  passage  of 
the  present  measure  through  its  various  stages  was 
unusually  expeditious ;  the  process  took  only  a  little 
over  four  months  from  the  time  when  the  bill  was 
reported  to  the  house.  The  Wilson  bill,  it  will  be 
remembered,  did  not  become  a  law  until  near  the  end 
of  August,  1894,  although  congress  had  met  in  Decem- 
ber of  the  previous  year.  And  the  McKinley  bill  of 
1889-'90  did  not  become  a  law  until  the  beginning  of 
October. 

Final  ReyiSion  of  the  Rill.— The  senate  on  July  7 
(p.  367)  having  made  important  amendments  in  the  bill 
as  passed  by  the  house  on  March  31  (p.  83),  the  house, 
on  July  8,  non-concurred  in  the  amendments  and  sent 
the  bill  to  a  conference  committee  of  the  two  branches 
for  adjustment.  On  July  19,  the  bill  as  revised  in  con- 
ference passed  the  house  by  a  vote  of  185  to  118,  pres- 
ent and  not  voting  12  Populists- and  Democrats.  Five 
Democrats  voted  with  the  Republican  majority — Brous- 
sard,  Davey,  and  Meyer  (La.),  and  Kleberg  and  Slayden 
(Tex.) 

In  the  senate  some  obstruction  was  offered  to  the 
progress  of  the  conference  report.  The  Democratic 
managers  were  not  pleased  with  the  failure  of  the  sen- 
ate conferees  to  insist  on  free  cotton  ties  and  bagging, 
while  the  restoration  of  the  $2  a  thousand  rate  on  white 
pine  was  obnoxious  to  the  Silverites  and  Populists  of 
the  West.  Most  prominent  in  the  debate  on  the  side  of 
the  opposition,  were  Senators  Tillman  (S.  C.) ;  Butler 
(N.  C.)  ;  Bacon  (Ga.),  whose  amendment  laying  a  duty 
of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  cotton,  the  great  staple  of 
the  South,  had  been  abandoned  by  the  senate  con- 
ferees ;  Jones  (Ark.)  ;  Pettigrew  (S.  D.) ;   and  Teller 
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(Col.).  However,  it  was  soon  seen  that  the  revised 
bill  had  a  clear  majority ;  and  on  July  24,  the  senate, 
by  a  vote  of  40  to  30,  accepted  the  bill  as  reported  from 
the  conference.  It  was  then  at  once  sent  to  the  presi- 
dent and  signed. 

An  analysis  shows  that  of  the  40  affirmative  votes  37 
were  Republican,  1  Democratic  (McEnery,  La.),  1  Pop- 
ulist (Stewart,  Nev.),  and  1  Silverite  (Jones,  Nev.). 
Another  Silverite  (Mantle,  Mont.)  was  paired  in  favor 
of  concurrence.  Of  the  30  senators  who  voted  to  reject 
the  report,  29  were  Democrats  and  1  Populist  (Harris, 
Kan.).  Mr.  Cannon  (Sil.,  Utah)  and  Mr.  Heitfeld 
(Pop.,  Ida.)  were  paired  against  concurrence.  Five 
senators  refused  to  vote — Pettigrew  (S.  D.),  Teller 
rCol.),  Allen  (Neb.),  Butler  (N.  C),  and  Kyle 
(S.D.). 

Following  is  a  brief  review  of  the  substance  of  the 
bill  as  revised  in  conference  and  finally  enacted : 

In  its  general  features,  the  Dingley  tariff  law  may  be  said  to  fol- 
low the  lines  of  the  McKinley  act;  it  is  essentially  a  protective 
measure.  In  some  schedules,  however,  the  changes  from  the  Wil- 
son law  are  slight. 

Sugar.— The  rates  on  both  raw  and  refined  sugar  are  slightly  Increased 
beyond  those  originally  fixed  by  the  house,  and  the  differential  of  12V2 
cents  a  hundred  pounds  on  refined  sugar  is  retained.  The  sugar  para- 
graph in  full  is  as  follows: 

"  Sugars,  not  above  No.  16  Dutch  standard  in  color,  tank  bottoms,  syrups 
of  cane  juice,  melada,  concentrated  melada,  concrete,  and  concentrated 
molasses  testing  by  the  polariscope  not  above  75  degrees,  95-100  of  one 
cent  per  pound ;  and  for  every  additional  degree  shown  by  the  polari- 
scopic  test  35-1000  of  one  cent  per  pound  additional,  and  fractions  of  a 
degree  in  proportion;  and  on  sugar  above  No.  16  Dutch  standard  in  color, 
and  on  all  sugar  which  has  gone  through  a  process  of  refining,  1  95-100 
cents  per  pound;  molasses  testing  above  40  degrees  and  not  above  56 
degrees,  3  cents  per  gallon;  testing  56  degrees  and  above,  6  cents  per  gal- 
lon; sugar  drainings  and  sugar  sweepings  shall  be  subject  to  duty  as 
molasses  or  sugar,  as  the  case  may  be,  according  to  polariscopic  test. 
Provided,  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  abro- 
gate or  in  any  manner  impair  or  affect  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  com- 
mercial reciprocity  concluded  between  the  United  States  and  the  king  of 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  on  January  30,  1875,  or  the  provisions  of  any  act  of 
congress  heretofore  passed  for  the  execution  of  the  same." 

Agricultural  Products.— In  general,  the  duties  proposed  on  agricultural 
products  are  the  same  as  those  in  the  act  of  1890.  Raw  cotton  is  restored 
to  the  free  list.  The  rate  on  cattle  is  fixed  at  $3.75  on  those  valued  at  not 
more  than  $14  per  head,  while  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  271/2  per  cent  is  fixed 
on  cattle  of  a  greater  value.  The  rate  on  natural  flowers  and  greenhouse 
stocks  is  fixed  at  25  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Theduty  on  seeds  not  specially 
provided  for  is  made  30  per  cent.    The  house  rate  of  2  cents  per  pound  on 
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such  dried  fruits  as  apples,  peaches,  pears,  and  berries  prepared  in  any 
manner,  is  restored.  The  senate  rate  relating  to  preserved  fruits,  comfits, 
etc.,  is  retained;  but  in  addition  to  the  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  allowed  on 
these  articles  preserved  in  sugar,  molasses,  etc.,  1  cent  per  pound  is  given. 
The  paragraph  is  also  altered  so  as  to  reduce  to  10  per  cent  the  amount  of 
alcohol  allowed  with  such  preserves,  the  alcohol  in  addition  to  this  amount 
being  required  to  pay  $2.50  per  gallon.  The  grape  paragraph  is  altered  so 
as  to  require  the  payment  of  20  cents  per  cubic  foot  "  of  the  capacity  of 
the  barrels  or  packages."  Orange  and  lemon  peels  preserved  and  cocoa- 
nut  meat,  etc.,  are  restored  to  the  rate  of  2  cents  per  pound.  On  pine- 
apples the  senate  rate  is  maintained.  On  unshelled  filberts  and  walnuts 
the  house  rate  of  3  cents  per  pound  prevails;  while  on  shelled  filberts  and 
walnuts  the  senate  rate  of  5  cents  per  pound  is  retained.  Oranges  and 
lemons  are  raised  to  the  rate  of  one  cent.  Fish  are  placed  at  rates  a  little 
higher  than  those  which  were  provided  by  the  act  of  1890. 

Spirits,  Wines,  Etc.— The  senate  rates  on  spirits,  wines,  etc.,  are  adopted 
in  the  main.  The  conference  made  only  one  change.  The  senate  rate  of 
30  cents  per  gallon  on  still  wines  containing  less  than  14  per  cent  of  abso- 
lute alcohol  in  packages  was  changed  to  40  cents  per  gallon. 

Cotton  and  Cotton  Goods. — The  duty  of  20  per  cent  on  imported  cotton, 
as  proposed  by  the  senate,  is  not  agreed  to.  The  cotton  schedule  as  a 
whole  remains  substantially  the  same  as  in  the  bill  as  it  passed  the  house. 

Flax,  Hemp,  and  Jute.— The  senate  amendments  to  place  burlaps,  bags, 
cotton  bagging,  and  straw  mattings  on  the  free  list  are  disagreed  to,  and 
these  manufactures  placed  on  the  dutiable  list  at  reduced  rates. 

Wool  and  Woolens.— The  house  rates  on  wool  of  11  cents  on  Class  1  and 
12  cents  on  Class  2  are  adopted,  and  the  senate  specific  rates  on  carpets 
agreed  to,  with  a  modification  raising  the  dividing  line  so  as  to  place  a 
duty  of  4  cents  per  pound  on  such  wools,  valued  at  12  cents  and  less,  and 
7  cents  on  such  wools  valued  at  more  than  12  cents.  The  duties  on  manu- 
factures of  wool  are  placed  at  substantially  the  same  rates  as  in  the  act  of 


Silks.— The  duties  on  silks  remain  at  substantially  the  same  rates  as  pro- 
vided by  the  house. 

Paper  and  Pulp. — The  duties  on  wood  pulp  and  on  paper  are  converted 
into  specific  form  at  substantially  the  present  ad  valorem  rate,  with  a  pro- 
viso added  for  an  additional  duty  as  against  any  country  that  imposes  an 
export  duty  on  pulp  or  woods. 

Sundries.— This  schedule  remains  substantially  as  it  passed  the  house. 
Coal,  however,  is  reduced  to  67  cents  per  ton,  A  duty  of  15  per  cent  is 
placed  on  hides  of  cattle.  A  proviso  is  added  for  a  full  drawback  of  the 
duty  paid  on  hides  subsequently  exported  as  leather.  Paintings  and  stat- 
uary for  private  use  are  made  dutiable  at  20  per  cent. 

The  Free  List.— The  free  list  as  it  passed  the  house  is  in  the  main 
adopted,  except  that  bolting  cloths  and  several  kinds  of  essential  oils 
have  been  added.  Books,  engravings,  photographs,  etc.,  which  have  been 
in  existence  more  than  twenty  years,  books  in  foreign  languages,  and 
books  in  raised  letters  for  the  blind,  are  kept  on  the  free  list.  Such  ar- 
ticles, without  regard  to  their  age,  and  scientific  apparatus  and  works  of 
art  in  general  which  are  imported  for  the  use  of  educational  institutions, 
are  also  free  of  duty. 

Earthenware  and  Glassware. — Crockery  is  restored  to  the  duties  pro- 
vided by  the  bill  as  it  passed  the  house,  which  are  substantially  the  duties, 
ol  the  act  of  1890.  Glassware  is  left  in  the  main  at  the  rates  provided  by 
the  house  bill,  the  reductions  being  in  paragraphs  relating  to  bottles 
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molded  and  pressed  glassware,  and  cylinder  and  crown  glass.  Cement 
is  left  at  the  duty  provided  by  the  house.  The  duty  on  gypsum  rock  is 
fixed  at  50  cents,  and  the  duty  on  ground  and  calcined  plaster  at  $2.50  per 
ton.  China  clay  is  left  at  $2  per  ton.  Marble  is  placed  at  the  increased 
rates  proposed  by  the  senate.  The  rate  on  crude  asphaltum  and  bitumen 
is  $1.50  per  ton,  the  house  rate.  The  house  rate  of  $3  per  ton  was  also 
restored  on  dried  asphaltum  and  bitumen.  On  fuller's  earth  the  rate  was 
fixed  at  $1.50  per  ton  on  the  unmanufactured  article  and  $3  per  ton  on 
the  manufactured. 

Metals  and  Manufactures  o/.— Cotton  ties,  which  were  placed  on  the  free 
list  by  the  senate,  are  restored  to  the  dutiable  list  at  a  reduced  duty  of 
five  tenths  of  one  cent.  Structural  iron  is  reduced  one  tenth  of  one  cent. 
The  house  agreed  to  senate  amendment  increasing  the  duty  on  lead  ore 
to  I2  cents,  and  the  duty  on  pig  lead  is  placed  at  2g  cents  per  pound- 
Nickel  ore  and  nickel  matt^  are  left  on  the  free  list.  The  house  rate  of 
8-10  of  a  cent  per  pound  is  restored  on  round  iron  of  less  than  7-16  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  and  bars  or  shapes  of  rolled  or  hammered  iron  not 
specially  provided  for.  The  rate  on  iron  bars,  billets,  etc.,  in  the  manu- 
facture of  -which  charcoal  is  used  as  fuel,  was  made  specifically  $12  per 
ton.  The  house  rate  of  2  cents  per  pound  was  restored  on  polished  or 
planished  sheets  of  iron  or  steel.  On  taggers,  iron  or  steel,  tinplates  and 
terneplates,  the  house  rate  of  Ih  cents  per  pound  was  restored.  Aluminum, 
in  the  crude  form,  was  made  dutiable  at  8  cents,  and  in  plates  at  13  cents 
per  pound.  The  rates  on  unmanufactured  mica  were  fixed  at  6  cents  per 
pound  and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  those  on  cut  mica  at  12  cents  per 
pound  and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  rate  of  6  cents  per  pound  on 
nickel,  as  provided  by  the  house,  was  restored.  Watch  and  clock  jewels 
were  put  on  the  dutiable  list  at  10  per  cent  ad  valorem,. 

Wood  and  Manufactures  of  Wood.— A\l  sawed  lumber,  except  sawed  tim- 
ber exceeding  eight  inches  square ,  is  left  at  the  rate  of  $2  per  thousand, 
as  provided  by  the  house.  The  following  was  substituted  for  the  para- 
graph on  hewn  timber: 

"Timber  hewn,  sided,  or  squared  (not  less  than  eight  inches  square), 
and  round  timber  used  for  spars  or  in  building  wharves,  1  cent  per  cubic 
foot," 

The  paragraph  relating  to  sawed  lumber  was  amended  by  striking  out 
the  words  "white  pine"  at  $1  per  thousand  feet,  and  by  restoring  the 
house  rate  on  all  the  other  items  of  the  schedule,  making  the  rates  50  cents 
per  thousand  feet  for  each  side  plaiied  or  finished,  $1  for  tongued  and 
grooved,  and  $1,50  if  planed  on  two  sides  and  tongued  and  grooved.  The 
legislative  proviso  to  this  paragraph,  inserted  by  the  senate,  was  changed 
so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

"That  if  any  country  or  dependency  shall  impose  an  export  duty  upon 
sawlogs,  round  unmanufactured  timber,  stavebolts,  shingle-bolts,  or  head- 
ing-bolts, exported  in  the  United  States,  or  a  discriminating  charge  upon 
boom  sticks  or  chains  used  by  American  citizens  in  towing  logs,  the 
amount  of  such  export  duty,  tax,  or  other  charge,  as  the  case  may  be. 
shall  be  added  as  an  additional  duty  to  the  duties  imposed  upon  the 
articles  mentioned  in  this  paragraph  when  imported  from  such  country 
or  dependency." 

Tobacco  and  Manufactures  of  .—As  agreed  to  by  the  conferees,  the  duty 
on  wrapper  tobacco  is  placed  at  $1.85  per  pound,  and  the  senate  reduc- 
tion on  filler  tobacco  is  accepted.  The  house  rate  on  imported  cigars, 
cigarettes,  etc.,  of  $4.50  per  pound  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  is  re- 
stored. 

Chemical  SchedU'le.— The  rate  on  spirit  varnishes  was  reduced  to  $1.32 
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per  gallon  and  35  per  cent  ad  valorem.  There  was  also  a  compromise  on 
white  lead  at  2|  cents  per  pound.  The  paragraph  relating  to  paints  and 
colors,  was  materially  changed  in  construction,  but  not  in  regard  to  rates, 
except  on  Venetian  red,  which  was  increased  from  15  to  30  per  cent  ad 
valorem.  There  was  a  general  change  of  rates  on  lead,  white  acetate  of 
lead  being  fixed  at  3^  cents  per  pound;  brown,  gray,  or  yellow  at  2\  cents; 
nitrate  at  2^  cents,  and  litharge  at  2g  cents  per  pound. 

Phosphorus  was  compromised  at  18  cents  per  pound.  The  senate  rate  on 
cyanide  of  potassium  remains  at  20  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  senate 
amendments  on  sodas  are  all  retained,  except  that  the  house  provision 
for  a  duty  of  i  of  1  cent  per  pound  on  sulphite  of  soda,  which  the  sen- 
ate struck  out,  is  restored.  Sulphur  is  included  in  the  $8  rate  as  origi- 
nally fixed  by  the  house. 

The  conference  also  struck  out  the  paragraph  making  tonka  beans, 
vanilla  beans,  and  cuts  dutiable,  restoring  them  to  the  free  list. 

Reciprocity  Clauses.— The  clauses  containing  the  reciprocity  provisions 
of  the  new  tariff  set  forth  their  purpose  to  be  that  of  "  equalizing  the  trade 
of  the  United  States  with  foreign  countries  exporting  to  this  country  the 
following  articles:  Argols  or  crude  tartars,  or  wine  lees  crude;  brandies 
or  other  spirits  manufactured  or  distilled  from  grain  or  other  materials; 
champagne  or  all  other  sparkling  wines,  still  wines  and  vermouth,  paint- 
ings and  statuary." 

The  president  is  authorized  to  enter  into  negotiations  or  commercial 
agreements  in  which  reciprocal  concessions  may  be  secured  in  favor  of 
the  products  of  the  United  States.  He  is  empowered  to  suspend  by  proc- 
lamation the  duties  upon  these  articles  whenever  equivalent  concessions 
may  be  obtained  as  follows: 

Argols,  5  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Brandies  orother  grain  spirits,  f  1.75  per  gallon. 

Champagne  in  bottles  containing  one  quart,  $6  per  dozen;  containing 
one  pint,  $3  per  dozen;  containing  one  half  pint,  $1.50  per  dozen;  con- 
taining more  than  one  quart,  in  addition  to  the  $6  rate,  $1,90  per  gallon. 
Still  wines  and  vermouth,  35  cents  per  gallon,  and  other  rates  in  propor- 
tion where  the  goods  are  bottled. 

Paintings,  etc.,  15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  president  is  empowered  to  revoke  the  concession  when  satisfied 
that  the  agreement  is  not  adhered  to  in  good  faith  by  any  other  country 
with  which  an  agreement  shall  have  been  made. 

What  maybe  termed  the  retaliatory  clause  of  the  provision  is  that 
which  empowers  the  president  to  suspend  by  proclamation  the  provisions 
of  this  act  providing  for  the  free  introduction  of  coffee,  tea,  Tonquin  or 
tonka  beans,  and  vanilla  beans,  coming  from  any  country  which  imposes 
duties  upon  products  of  the  United  States  he  may  deem  to  be  reciprocally 
unequal  and  unreasonable.  The  rates  which  he  is  thus  empowered  to  fix 
are: 

On  coffee,  3  cents  per  pound. 

On  tea,  10  cents  per  pound. 

On  tonka  beans,  50  cents  per  pound. 

On  vanilla  beans,  $2  per  pound. 

On  cuts,  $1. 

The  president  is  required  to  act  within  two  years  in  securing  these  re- 
ciprocal trade  treaties,  and  they  are  to  be  submitted  to  the  senate  for  rat- 
ification. Rates  are  to  be  reduced  to  the  extent  of  20  per  cent  in  these 
treaties;  and  the  president  is  specifically  authorized  to  enter  into  negotia- 
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tions  which  will  place  certain  articles  upon  the  free  list  for  a  specified 
period  of  five  years. 

The  reciprocity  clauses  of  the  Dingley  bill  are  of  wider  scope 
than  any  similar  provisions  ever  before  enacted.  The  tariff  of 
1890  provided  that  on  and  after  January  1,  1892,  if  any  country 
producing  sugars,  molasses,  coffee,  tea,  or  hides  should  impose 
upon  United  States  products  duties  deemed  by  the  president  un- 
equal and  unreasonable,  he  should  suspend  the  free  admission  of 
the  articles  above  named  from  that  country,  and  they  should  be 
dutiable  at  rates  fixed  in  the  act.  This  was  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  reciprocity  treaties,  which  were  thereafter  negotiated 
with  several  countries.  All  these  treaties  were  bluntly  abrogated, 
without  notice  to,  or  consent  of,  foreign  powers  interested,  by  the 
Wilson  law. 

The  new  law  does  not  touch  imports  of  sugar  or  hides  in  its 
reciprocity  provisions,  which  are,  nevertheless,  so  drawn  that  they 
may  by  treaty  be  made  applicable  even  to  these  or  any  other  duti- 
able articles  to  the  extent  of  a  fifth  of  the  duties  imposed,  or  as  to 
the  entire  duties  on  articles  not  natural  products  of  the  United 
States,  for  such  articles  imported  from  any  country  may  under  a 
treaty  with  that  country,  duly  ratified  by  the  senate,  be  placed 
upon  the  free  list  for  a  specified  time  not  exceeding  five  years. 

Another  most  important  feature  of  a  retaliatory  nature  in  the 
reciprocity  clauses  of  the  new  tariff  is  found  in  the  section  provid- 
ing that  there  shall  be  levied  and  paid  upon  any  article  or  mer- 
chandise from  a  country  which  "  shall  pay  or  bestow,  directly  or 
indirectly,  any  bounty  or  grant"  upon  its  exportation,  whether  it 
"  be  imported  directly  from  the  country  of  production  or  other- 
wise, and  whether  in  the  same  condition  as  when  exported  from 
the  country  of  production,  or  changed  in  condition  by  manufacture 
or  otherwise,"  additional  duties  equal  to  the  net  amount  of  such 
bounty  or  grant.  It  is  this  provision  which  is  deemed  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  protect  the  beet-sugar  industry  in  this 
country  against  competition  with  bounty-paying  countries. 

Internal  Revenue. — The  internal  revenue  tax  amendment,  relating  to 
cigars  and  cigarettes  reads  as  follows: 

"  On  cigars  of  all  descriptions,  weighing  more  than  three  pounds  per 
thousand,  $3  per  thousand;  on  cigars  made  of  tobacco  or  any  substitute 
weighing  not  more  than  three  pounds  per  thousand,  $1  per  thousand;  on 
cigarettes  weighing  not  more  than  three  pounds  per  thousand,  $1  per 
thousand." 

The  senate  amendment  providing  for  a  tax  on  stocks  and  bonds  (p.  366) 
was  stricken  out. 

The  Discriminating  Duties.— After  the  tariff  law 

had  been  finally  enacted  and  published,  it  was  found  to 
the  amazement  and  confusion  of  many  that  iu  some 
unexplained  way,  during  the  passage  of  the  bill  through 
conference,  changes  of  far-reaching  significance  had 
been  made  in  the  wording  of  Section  22. 
As  finally  enacted,  the  section  reads : 

"  That  a  discriminating  duty  of  ten  per  centum  ad  valorem,  in 
addition  to  the  duties  imposed  by  law,  shall  be  levied,  collected, 
and  paid  on  all  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  which  shall  be  im- 
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ported  in  vessels  not  of  the  United  States,  or  which,  being  the 

PRODUCTION  OR  MANUFACTURE  OF  ANY  FOREIGN  COUNTRY  NOT 
CONTIGUOUS  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES,  SHALL  COME  INTO  THE  UNI- 
TED States  from  such  contiguous  country;  but  this  discrimi- 
nating duty  shall  not  apply  to  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  which 
shall  be  imported  in  vessels  not  of  the  United  States,  entitled  at 
the  time  of  such  importation  by  treaty  or  convention  to  be 
entered  in  the  ports  of  the  United  States  on  payment  of  the  same 
duties  as  shall  then  be  payable  on  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise 
imported  in  vessels  of  the  United  States,  nor  to  such  foreign 

PRODUCTS  or  manufac- 
tures AS  SHALL  BE  IM- 
PORTED FROM  SUCH  CON- 
TIGUOUS COUNTRIES  IN 
THE  USUAL  COURSE  OF 
STRICTLY  RETAIL  TRADE." 

The  words  in  capitals  indi- 
cate where  the  changes  were 
made.  The  section,  as 
adopted  by  the  house,  con- 
tained the  words  "  ob  any 
ACT  OP  CONGRESS  "  in  the  place 
now  occupied  by  the  words 
"  OR  convention;  "  but  in  the 
senate,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Alli- 
son (Rep. Iowa),  those  words 
were  thrown  out  without 
opposition,  no  one  appar- 
ently realizing  that  the  ob- 
ject of  their  omission  was  to 
impose  a  discriminating  duty 
on  all  goods  imported  in  for- 
eign ships,  except  in  cases 
where  a  treaty  obligation 
would  be  violated  thereby. 
The  other  changes  in  the 
section  were  wholly  new 
insertions  aimed  against 
Canadian  traffic  in  the  inter- 
ests of  American  railroads. 


HON.      JOSEPH     M'kENNA      OF     CALIFORNIA, 
UNITED   STATES    ATTORNEY-GENERAL. 


In  a  word,  the  law  as  enacted  appeared  to  rule  out 
the  usual  exceptions  in  favor  of  goods  from  foreign 
countries  brought  into  the  United  States  through 
Canada,  and  foreign  goods  shipped  from  other  than 
British  possessions  in  British  ships.  The  imposition  of 
an  additional  10  per  cent  duty  on  all  goods  coming 
into  the  United  States  over  Canadian  lines  would  far 
more  than  offset  any  advantage  in  rates  that  they  could 
offer,  and  would  probably  force  the  retirement  of  the 
Canadian  lines  from  the  international  carrying  trade. 
The  responsibility  for  this  discriminatory  blow  aimed  at 
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Canada  is  not  clearly  fixed.  The  matter  was  not  de- 
bated in  either  house,  and  no  political  party  was  formally 
committed  to  such  a  policy. 

With  the  exception  of  the  changes  indicated,  the 
language  of  Section  22  had  formed  a  part  of  every 
general  tariff  law  since  1864.  Moreover,  as  far  back  as 
Ma}^  24,  1828,  there  had  been  enacted  a  law  known  as 
Section  4,228  of  the  Revised  Statutes^  embodying  the 
principle  of  reciprocity  in  the  carrying  trade — the  policy 
of  admitting  goods  in  ships  of  foreign  countries  at  the 
same  rate  of  duty  as  those  in  American  ships,  provided 
those  countries  did  not  discriminate  against  American 
vessels  at  their  ports.     This  law  of  1828  enacted  that 

"Upon  satisfactory  proof  being  given  to  the  president  by  the 
government  of  any  foreign  nation  that  no  discriminating  duties  of 
tonnage  or  imposts  are  imposed  or  levied  in  the  ports  of  such 
nation  upon  vessels  wholly  belonging  to  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  or  upon  the  produce,  manufactures,  or  merchandise  im- 
ported in  the  same  from  the  United  States  or  from  any  foreign 
country,  the  president  may  issue  his  proclamation,  declaring  that 
the  foreign  discriminating  duties  of  tonnage  and  impost  within 
the  United  States  are  suspended  and  discontinued,  so  far  as 
respects  the  vessels  of  such  foreign  nation,  and  the  produce, 
manufactures,  or  merchandise  imported  into  the  United  States 
from  such  foreign  nation  or  from  any  other  foreign  country." 

When  the  words  "or  any  act  of  congress"  were 
omitted  from  Section  22  of  the  Dingley  bill,  the  ques- 
tion at  once  became  pertinent,  "Does  not  this  section 
now  conflict  with  and  repeal  Section  4,228  of  the  Revised 
Statutes?  If  so,  the  maritime  reciprocity  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  other  countries  would  at 
once  cease  to  exist  except  as  based  on  treaty  provisions. 
But  then,  on  the  other  hand,  what  did  congress  mean 
by  enacting  on  July  24  (the  very  day  on  which  the 
Dingley  law  received  the  approval  of  the  executive)  an 
amendme7it  to  Section  4,228  of  tlie  Revised  Statutes? 
An  amended  statute  is  not  supposed  to  be  a  repealed 
statute :  it  is  still  in  force  as  amended. 

The  amendment  referred  to  (known  as  the  "  Morgan 
act ")  reads  as  follows : — 

"Be  it  enacted  that  Section  4,228  of  the  Revised  Statutes^  is 
amended  by  adding  to  the  same  the  following,  to  wit:  Provided 
that  the  president  is  authorized  to  suspend  in  part  the  operation 
of  Sections  4,219  and  2,502,  so  that  foreign  vessels  from  a  country 
imposing  partial  discriminating  tonnage  duties  upon  American 
vessels,  or  partial  discriminating  import  duties  upon  American 
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merchandise,  may  enjoy  in  our  ports  the  identical  privileges  which 
the  same  class  of  American  vessels  and  merchandise  may  enjoy  in 
said  foreign  country.' 

Evidently  here  was  a  case  for  the  interpretation  of 
the  highest  legal  authority.  Two  questions  were  ac- 
cordingly submitted  to  Attorney-General  McKenna  for 
decision : — 

1.  Whether  the  discriminating  duty  of  10  per  cent  provided  for 
in  Section  22  should  be  assessed  against  an  invoice  of  tea  from 
China  which  had  arrived  at  Vancouver  in  British  vessels,  and  had 
been  shipped  thence  through  Canada  to  Chicago. 

2.  Whether  the  discriminating  duty  should  be  assessed  against  a 
cargo  of  manganese  ore  from  Chile,  which  recently  arrived  in  a 
British  ship  at  Philadelphia. 

On  September  21  Mr.  McKenna  rendered  his  opinion, 
answering  both  questions  in  the  negative. 

He  holds,  in  effect,  that  Section  22  does  not  impose  the  dis- 
criminating duty  of  ten  per  cent  either  upon  goods  not  the  prod- 
uct of  a  contiguous  country  coming  into  the  United  States 
through  such  country  under  consular  seal,  or  upon  goods  arriving 
at  the  ocean  ports  of  the  United  States  in  vessels  not  of  the  United 
States,  except  where  exempted  by  treaty  provision. 

The  effect  of  the  opinion  is  to  limit  the  effect  of  the 
section,  as  far  as  new  legislation  is  concerned,  to  the 
imposition  of  the  discriminating  duty  upon  goods  which 
come  into  a  contiguous  country  from  some  other  coun- 
try, and  are  then  exported  from  such  contiguous  country 
to  the  United  States — a  matter  of  small  importance,  as 
the  total  value  of  such  imports  into  the  United  States 
during  the  last  fiscal  year  did  not  amount  to  $1,000,000. 

Section  4,228  of  the  Revised  Statutes  is  not  repealed, 
but  staxids  as  amended  by  the  Morgan  act.  In  other 
words,  the  discriminating  duties  can  be  imposed  only  in 
retaliation  for  similar  action  by  other  nations. 

One  of  the  chief  considerations  which  prompted  the 
attorney-general  to  this  decision,  was  the  absence  of  any 
evidence  of  intention  on  the  part  of  congress  to  depart 
from  the  customary  rule  of  exceptions  which  all  tariff 
laws  have  followed  for  many  years.  No  existing  statute 
can  be  repealed  by  mere  inference  as  to  the  intention  of 
any  subsequent  enactment  less  clear  as  to  its  meaning 
and  intention. 

This  decision  was  a  great  disappointment  to  shipping 
merchants   who    sought  for  congressional    action   dis- 
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criminating  in  favor  of  American  shipping,  and  to 
American  railroad  managers,  particularly  in  the  West. 

Dingley  and  Wilson  Laws  Compared.— Although 

the  Wilson-Gorman  tariff  law  of  1894  was  by  no  means 
a  free  trade  measure,  inasmuch  as  it  retained  protective 
duties  on  the  leading  articles  of  textile  manufacture,  on 
metals,  on  many  chemicals,  and  on  other  articles,  still  it 
approximated  to  the  ideal  of  a  revenue  tariff  more  closely 
than  the  present  Dingley  law.  Under  the  Wilson  law, 
raw  material  was  relieved  as  far  as  possible  from  duty, 
and  ad  valorem  duties  substituted  for  specific.  Under 
the  Dingley  law,  such  raw  materials  of  manufacture  as 
wool,  flax,  lumber,  hides,  and  many  chemicals  are 
restored  to  the  dutiable  list  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
tectionist idea  that  it  is  just  as  necessary  to  foster  the 
production-  of  wool,  flax,  lumber,  hides,  cotton,  etc.,  as 
the  manufacture  of  the  articles  into  which  they  enter. 
The  theory  of  free  raw  material  is  abandoned. 

Specific  duties  are,  in  general,  restored  in  place  of 
ad  valorem^  notably  in  the  chemical,  glass,  iron  and 
steel,  lumber,  sugar,  tobacco,  agricultural,  liquor,  cotton, 
flax  and  jute,  woolen,  silk,  paper,  and  sundries  schedules. 
Under  an  ad  valorem  system  of  duties,  Mr.  Wilson 
claimed,  the  incidence  of  taxation  falls  equitably  upon 
the  rich  and  the  poor.  The  advocate  of  specific  duties, 
on  the  other  hand,  points  out  that  under  an  ad  valorem 
system,  revenue  is  uncertain,  varying  with  every  varia- 
tion in  prices,  unless  this  is  counteracted  by  increased 
consumption  and  importation.  Specific  duties,  it  is 
claimed,  afford  a  more  reliable  source  of  revenue ;  they 
obviate  temptation  to  fraudulent  valuations,  and  they  give 
more  effective  protection  to  domestic  industries,  inas- 
much as  under  ad  valorem  duties  the  protection  becomes 
least  when  it  is  most  needed,  that  is,  when  foreign 
prices  are  lowest. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  distinguishing  feature  of 
the  Dingley  law  as  a  protectionist  measure,  is  its  transfer 
of  wool  from  the  free  to  the  dutiable  list.  This  had 
been  insisted  upon  by  the  wool  growers  of  the  far  West 
ever  since  the  general  fall  in  values  which  accompanied 
the  panic  of  1893,  an  incident  of  which  had  been  a  great 
decline  in  the  sheep  herds  because  it  was  unprofitable  to 
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breed  largely.  The  number  of  sheep  in  the  United 
States  fell  from  47,273,553  on  January  1,  1893,  to  38,- 
298,783  on  January  1,  1896,  and  (as  estimated  unoffi- 
cially) to  32,000,000  at  the  opening  of  the  present  year. 

Another  distinguishing  feature  of  the  present  law,  as 
already  mentioned,  is  its  restoration  and  extension  of 
the  policy  of  reciprocity  embodied  in  the  law  of  1890 
and  abrogated  by  the  law  of  1894. 

Mr.  Dingley  estimates  the  average  ad  valorem  of  the 
present  tariff  at  50  per  cent,  against  49.5  per  cent 
under  the  tariff  of  1890  and  40  per  cent  under  that  of 
1894.  In  the  tariff  of  1824  the  average  was  50.5  per 
cent;  in  that  of  1830,  61.70  per  cent;  and  in  that  of 
1867,  48.5  per  cent.  The  following  table  showing  dif- 
ferences of  rates  in  some  leading  schedules  of  the  Wil- 
son and  Dingley  bills,  is  based  upon  estimates  of  treas- 
ury officials : 

RATES  OF  1894  AND  1897  COMPARED. 

Schedule.                                                                             Wilson  Dingley 

rate.  rate. 

Chemicals 28.53  30.67 

Wools  and  woolen 47.62  86.54 

Silks 46.96  53.41 

Earthenware  and  glassware 35.  52.47 

Metals.... 38.11  49.24 

Sugar 40.94  74.16 

Tobacco 109.06  121.90 

Agricultural 22.44  38.42 

Spiritsand  wines 61.54  61.83 

Cotton  manufactures 42.75  52.33 

Anticipatory  Importations.— It  is  estimated  by  the 

bureau  of  statistics  of  the  treasury  department,  that  the 
net  loss  of  revenue  on  account  of  increased  imports  dur- 
ing March,  April,  May,  and  June,  1897,  in  anticipation 
of  the  increased  duties  of  the  new  tariff,  amounted  to 
132,666,427.  The  following  are  the  figures  regarding 
some  leading  items : 

Wool,  1st  grade,  $14,148,786;  2d  grade,  $3,173,745;  3d  grade, 
$1,466,238;  manufactures  of  wool,  $5,239,172;  sugar,  under  16  de- 
grees, $3,050,644;  burlaps,  $770,890;  hides  and  skins,  $689,481; 
cutlery,  $470,502:  gloves,  $359,860;  floor  matting,  $455,780;  silk 
manufactures,  $293,829. 

Effect  of  the  Wilson  Law.— A  review  of  the  condi- 
tions of  trade  during  the  period  covered  by  the  Wilson 
law  (1894-7),  shows    that    while    the   exportation  of 
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manufactured  articles  did  increase,  the  importation  of 
manufactured  articles  increased  still  more.  'In  the  fiscal 
year  1894,  the  exportation  of  manufactured  goods  was 
1183,723,808;  in  1897  it  rose  to  $276,357,861,  an  excess 
in  round  numbers  of  193,000,000  over  the  last  year 
under  the  McKinley  law.  During  the  same  period, 
however,  imports  of  manufactured  goods  increased 
1146,000,000,  the  figures  being  for  1894, 1158,329,136, 
and  for  1897, 1304,647,104. 
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The  United  States  Commission.— The  so-called  "itin- 
erant," or  "perambulating,"  commission  appointed  by 
President  McKinley  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the 
European  powers  in  an  international  convention  to  con- 
sider and  recommend  some  feasible  action  favorable  to 
the  more  extended  use  of  silver  as  money  (p.  369), 
moved  its  headquarters  during  July  from  Paris  to  Lon- 
don. The  success  of  the  negotiators  in  France  was 
such  that  not  only  did  the  French  ministry  promise  cor- 
dial co-operation  in  the  event  of  the  calling  of  an  inter- 
national convention,  but  Messrs.  Wolcott,  Stevenson, 
and  Paine  approached  the  British  ministry  backed  by 
the  active  support,  the  advice,  and  the  powerful  diplo- 
matic influence  of  the  French  embassy  in  London,  as 
well  as  by  that  of  the  American  ambassador,  Mr.  Hay, 
whose  personal  popularity  has  proved  of  very  material 
assistance. 

However  valuable  the  help  of  France  might  prove  to 
further  the  monetary  rehabilitation  of  silver,  it  was  evi- 
dent to  the  commissioners  that  it  was  useless  to  ask  the 
other  continental  governments  seriously  to  participate 
in  any  convention  from  which  practical  results  could  be 
expected,  unless  some  definite  assurance  could  be  given 
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them  that  Great  Britain  would  take  action  favorable  to 
the  more  extensive  use  of  silver  within  the  limits  of  the 
empire.  The  efforts  of  the  envoys  have  therefore  been 
devoted,  during  the  past  three  months,  to  securing  some 
such  assurance  from  the  officials  of  the  government  in 
London.  An  uneasy  feeling  prevailed  throughout  the 
summer  among  those  who  are  opposed  to  any  departure 
from  a  single  gold  standard,  that  the  British  ministry 
was  likely  to  make  some  concessions  to  its  bimetallic 
supporters,  and  that  it  could  not  be  relied  upon  to 
maintain  an  unyielding  position  in  favor  of  the  highest 
attainable  gold  basis  for  currency  and  exchange.  This 
feeling  was  justified  by  a  letter,  not  published  at  the 
time,  which  the  governor  of  the  Bank  of  England,  Mr. 
Hugh  C.  Smith,  wrote  to  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer. Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach,  on  July  29.  This 
letter  was  the  result  of  a  conference  between  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  bank  and  the  chancellor,  at  which  the  latter 
apparently  requested  the  bank  to  take  any  action  in  its 
power  which  could  be  considered  as  a  favorable  response 
to  the  Franco-American  requests  in  behalf  of  silver.  In 
this  letter,  Mr.  Smith  offered,  on  behalf  of  the  bank,  "  to 
hold  one-fifth  of  the  bullion  held  against  its  note  issue 
in  silver,  provided  always  that  the  French  mint  is  again 
open  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver,  and  that  the  prices  at 
which  silver  is  procurable  and  salable  are  satisfactory." 
A  careful  reading  of  the  last  two  clauses  renders  com- 
ment upon  them  unnecessary.  This  letter  was  made 
public  in  the  report  of  the  semi-annual  meeting  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  September  16.  An  active  discussion 
at  once  arose  in  the  newspapers,  the  London  press  being 
largely  occupied  for  several  days  with  protests  and  re- 
monstrances, and  with  apologetic  explanations  on  behalf 
of  the  bank  by  those  who  wished  the  public  to  under- 
stand the  true  condition  of  affairs.  Strong  action  in 
disapproval  of  the  proposition  was  taken  by  various  meet- 
ings representing  the  banking  and  financial  interests  of 
London.  The  gist  of  the  discussion  seems  to  be  that 
while  the  Bank  of  England  might  be  able  to  afford  some 
assistance  to  the  British  government  in  its  political  and 
diplomatic  manoeuvrings,  yet  the  bank  has  a  paramount 
obligation   to  the  business  world,  from  its  position  as 
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keeper  of  the  great  banking  reserve  of  London,  the  con- 
trolling centre  of  that  of  the  whole  civilized  world. 

The  apparent  purpose  in  publishing  Mr.  Smith's  letter 
was  to  provoke  comments  which  might  afford  the  gov- 
ernment some  assistance  in  framing  its  reply  to  the 
American  envoys.  In  July,  at  about  the  period  when 
Mr.  Smith  aiid  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  were  consult- 
ing, the  envoys  were  assured  that  the  ministry  would 
not  neglect  their  propositions,  but  that  no  definite  reply 
could  be  expected  before  October,  owing  to  the  delay 
necessitated  by  the  slowness  of  communication  between 
London  and  India,  whose  government  was  being  con- 
sulted in  regard  to  the  reopening  of  the  Indian  mints  to 
silver  coinage.  Until  these  more  serious  questions  are 
settled,  no  definite  decision  can  be  expected  to  the 
minor  propositions,  such  as  the  withdrawal  of  the  ten 
shilling  (f  2.50)  gold  piece,  with  the  consequent  in- 
crease in  the  use  of  subsidiary  silver  coinage. 

The  "Sound  Money"  Movement.— The  Indianapolis 

convention  of  January  last  (p.  72)  recommended  the 
appointment  by  congress  of  a  commission  "  to  make  a 
thorough  investigation  of  the  monetary  affairs  and  needs 
of  this  country  in  all  relations  and  aspects,  and  to  make 
proper  suggestions  as  to  any  evils  found  to  exist  and 
the  remedies  therefor."  On  July  24,  at  the  moment 
when  the  passage  of  the  Dingley  tariff  bill  was  an- 
nounced. President  McKinley  sent  a  message  to  con- 
gress to  "  urgently  recommend  that  a  special  commission 
be  appointed,  non-partisan  in  its  character,  to  be  com- 
posed of  well-informed  citizens  of  different  parties,  who 
will  command  the  confidence  of  congress  and  of  the 
country  because  of  their  special  fitness  for  the  work, 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  make  recommendations  of 
whatever  changes  in  our  present  banking  and  currency 
laws  may  be  found  necessary  and  expedient,"  and  to  re- 
port before  the  next  ensuing  session  of  congress.  A  bill 
authorizing  the  president  to  appoint  such  a  commission 
was  promptly  passed  by  the  "loyal  and  well-disci- 
plined" house,  but  it  was  killed  in  the  senate  iis 
promptly  by  reference  to  a  committee. 

The  Indianapolis  convention  had  foreseen  some  such 
disposition  of  its  request  to  congress ;  and,  in  further 
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pursuance  of  its  recommendations,  the  general  commit- 
tee to  which  had  been  entrusted  the  interests  which  the 
convention  had  most  at  heart,  met  at  Chicago,  111., 
August  10,  and  selected  eleven  men  to  form  a  commis- 
sion in  accordance  with  the  plan  recommended  by  Pres- 
ident McKinley.  This  body,  consisting  of  ex-Senator 
George  F.  Edmunds  of  Vermont  (chairman),  ex-Secre- 
tary Charles  S.  Fairchild  of  New  York,  Stewart  Patter- 
son of  Philadelphia,  John  W.  Fries  of  North  Carolina, 
T.  B.  Bush  of  Alabama,  G.  E.  Leighton  of  St.  Louis, 
W.  B.  Dean  of  St.  Paul,  Professor  J.  L.  Laughlin  of 
Chicago,  L.  A.  Garnett  of  San  Francisco,  Stuyvesant 
Fish  of  New  York,  H.  H.  Hanna  of  Indianapolis,  and 
Robert  S.  Taylor  of  Indiana,  met  at  Washington,  Sep- 
tember 22,  and  organized  its  work  by  selecting  Messrs. 
Willis  of  Wisconsin  and  L.  Carroll  Root  of  New  York 
as  expert  secretaries,  and  by  division  into  special  com- 
mittees on  Gold  and  Currency,  on  United  States  Cur- 
rency, and  on  the  Banking  Question. 

The  Price  of  Silver. — The  political  aspects  of  the 
silver  or  currency  questions  have  not  been  greatly  influ- 
enced during  the  summer  months  by  the  market  career 
of  the  precious  metals,  which  are  therefore  properly 
treated  elsewhere  from  the  purely  business  point  of 
view,  where  the  comparison  is  easier  between  the  unprece- 
dentedly  low  price  of  silver  and  the  high  prices  quoted 
for  wheat. 

The  low  price  of  silver  was  the  direct  cause  of  several 
interesting  statements  given  out  by  the  government  and 
by  semi-official  statisticians,  late  in  August,  which 
called  attention  to  the  facts  regarding  the  value  of  the 
silver  stored  in  the  government  depositories.  These 
statements  show  that  under  the  Bland-Allison  law  of 
1878,  the  United  States  purchased  291,272,018.56 
ounces  of  silver,  costing  $308,279,260.71.  Under  the 
Sherman  law  of  1890,  168,674,682.53  ounces  were  pur- 
chased, costing  $155,931,602.25.  The  average  price 
paid  for  this  silver  was  $1.0093  per  ounce.  On  August 
20,  bar  silver  was  worth  m  New  York  52  3-4  cents  per 
ounce,  affording  a  ready  basis  for  computation  of  the 
actual  value  of  the  silver  assets  of  the  United  States 
government. 
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During  the  summer,  gossipy  reports  have  appeared  in 
the  newspapers,  suggesting  possible  action  on  the  part 
of  Mexico  and  other  countries  now  using  a  silver  basis 
for  their  internal  monetary  affairs,  but  dealing  abroad 
on  a  gold  basis.  None  of  these  countries  has  yet 
taken  any  action  which  has  become  a  part  of  actual  his- 
tory. 


THE  BERITO  SEA  DISPUTE, 

Mr.  Sherman's  Letter.— A  letter  of  instructions 
addressed  to  Ambassador  Hay  by  Secretary  Sherman, 
May  10,  was  first  made  public  in  the  middle  of  July. 

The  secretary  of  state  strongly  urges  the  necessity  of  an  agree- 
ment between  the  governments  if  the  seals  are  to  be  saved  from 
total  destruction.  Great  Britain  is  charged  with  neglecting  the 
patrol  of  the  sea  enjoined  on  her  by  the  Paris  arbitration  tribunal. 
The  rapid  decline  of  the  herd* and  the  inevitable  extinction  of  the 
fur  seal  are,  according  to  Secretary  Sherman,  facts  and  conclu- 
sions that  do  not  admit  of  doubt;  nevertheless.  Professor  Thomp- 
son, an  English  naturalist,  who  made  an  investigation  of  the 
subject  in  Bering  sea  on  behalf  of  the  British  government  (p.  375) 
contradicts  the  conclusions  of  the  American  naturalist.  President 
Jordan  (p.  92)  and  the  whole  series  of  American  observations  and 
statistics.  Mr.  Sherman  thinks  it  "quite  surprising"  that  the 
British  government  should  base  its  rejection  of  the  proposals  of 
the  government  of  the  United  States  upon  "  the  report  of  one 
scientist,  whose  facts  and  conclusions  are  incorrectly  appre- 
hended." Then  follows  a  passage  which  in  tone  and  tenor  has 
few,  if  any,  parallels  in  diplomatic  correspondence  between  gov- 
ernments : 

"  It  is  not  pleasant  to  have  to  state  that  the  impartial  character  which  it 
has  been  the  custom  to  attribute  to  the  reports  of  naturalists  of  high 
standing  has  been  greatly  impaired  by  the  apparent  subjection  of  this 
report  to  the  political  exigencies  of  the  situation.  It  is  further  to  be 
regretted  that  the  report  was  so  long  delayed  that  no  opportunity  was 
afforded  this  government  to  examine  it  before  the  definite  and  final 
rejection  of  the  president's  proposals,  based  mainly  upon  its  conclusions, 
was  communicated  to  me.  This  conduct  recalls  the  incident  which  pce- 
ceded  the  arbitration  at  Paris  and  which  came  near  rendering  that  arbi- 
tration abortive,  when  a  similar  report  of  a  British  commission  was  with- 
held until  after  the  case  of  each  government  was  exchanged  and  the 
report  of  the  American  commission  made  public." 
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Continuing,  the  letter  of  instructions  declares  that  Professor 
Thompson's  report  was  written  for  the  purpose  of  minimizing  as 
far  as  possible  the  depleted  condition  of  the  herd  on  the  Pribilof 
islaiids.  Mr.  Sherman  then  quotes  from  even  Professor  Thomp- 
son's report  to  prove  the  imminent  danger  of  extinction  of  the 
seals. 

But  the  duty  of  Great  Britain,  under  the  award  of  the  Paris 
tribunal,  to  patrol  Bering  sea,  does  not  depend  on  reports  of  sci- 
entists; it  is  an  international  obligation  equally  imposed  on  the 
two  governments;  and  cannot  properly  be  assumed  or  laid  aside 
by  one  of  the  parties  only  at  its  pleasure.  When  it  became  appar- 
ent that  the  regulations  imposed  by  the  Paris  tribunal  were  inade- 
quate, it  was  the  plain  duty,  says  the  letter,  of  Great  Britain  to 
agree  to  the  proposition  of  the  United  States  for  a  conference  of 
the  United  States,  England,  Russia,  and  Japan,  to  determine  how 
the  end  in  view  might  be  attained.  The  course  followed  by  Eng- 
land for  three  years,  Mr.  Sherman  repeats,  has  practically  accom- 
plished the  extermination  of  the  herd  and  has  nullified  the  work 
of  the  tribunal;  and  "upon  Great  Britain  must  therefore  rest,  in 
the  public  conscience  of  mankind,  the  responsibility  for  the 
embarrassment  in  the  relations  of  the  two  nations  which  must 
result  from  such  conduct." 

Mr.  Sherman  mentions  the  proposition  made  in  congress  to 
abandon  the  hope  of  inducing  the  British  government  to  aid  in 
protecting  the  herd,  and  to  make  an  end  of  the  trouble  by  slaugh- 
tering all  the  seals  of  the  islands  en  masse;  but  he  disclaims  for 
the  department  of  state  any  such  intention.  But  a  continuance  of 
the  British  policy  will  have  the  same  result;  and  he  feels  assured 
that  Lord  Salisbury's  government  will  "desist  from  an  act  so 
suicidal  and  unneighborly,  and  which  certainly  cannot  command 
the  approval  of  the  English  people."  In  conclusion,  the  secretary 
writes  to  Mr.  Hay: 

•'The  president  therefore  cherishes  the  hope  that  even  at  this  late  day 
the  British  government  may  yet  yield  to  his  continued  desire,  so  often  ex- 
pressed, for  a  conference  of  the  interested  powers;  and  in  delivering  to 
Lord  Salisbury  a  copy  of  this  instruction,  you  will  state  to  him  that  the 
president  will  hail  with  great  satisfaction  any  indication  on  the  part  of 
Her  Majesty's  government  of  a  disposition  to  agree  upon  such  a  confer- 
ence." 

The  London  Times,  in  commenting  on  this  extra- 
ordinary letter,  professes  to  feel  for  "  respectable  Ameri- 
can citizens  "  much  sympathy  in  their  mortification  when 
they  see  polite  Europe  "shrugging  its  shoulders  over 
the  bad  manners  of  Mr.  Sherman."  The  Times  then  de- 
fends the  report  of  the  British  expert,  Professor  Thomp- 
son. That  there  is  need  of  prudent  conservation  of  the 
herd,  is  admitted  by  Professor  Thompson  ;  but  the  state- 
ments made  in  recent  years  of  the  immense  decrease  of 
the  herd  and  the  prophecies  of  its  approaching  extinction 
are,  according  to  Professor  Thompson,  "  overdrawn  and 
untenable."     He  utterly   denies   that   the   loss   of   life 
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among  the  pups  is  so  largely  due  to  pelagic  sealing  as 
the  American  experts  contend. 

Within  a  week  after  the  publication  of  the  letter,  a 
telegram  from  Victoria,  B.  0.,  announced  the  dispatch 
to  Bering  sea  of  a  much  stronger  British  patrolling 
force  than  is  usual  in  those  waters.  Two  men-of-war, 
one  of  1,200  tons  and  8  guns,  the  other  of  800  tons  and 
8  guns,  had  already  sailed ;  and  they  were  to  be  followed 
in  a  few  days  by  the  cruiser  Amphion,  5,000  tons,  10 
guns ;  besides,  two  cruisers  had  been  detached  from  the 
China  fleet  for  the  same  service.  But  no  reply  to  the 
letter  was  made  by  the  British  foreign  office.  Whether 
England  would  accept  the  invitation  of  the  United 
States  to  send  a  representative  to  the  proposed  inter- 
national seal  conference  at  Washington  in  October,  was 
undecided  till  the  beginning  of  October,  on  the  25th  of 
which  month  the  conference  was  to  assemble.  A  tele- 
gram from  London,  October  6,  stated  that,  on  the  day 
before,  the  final  decision  of  Great  Britain  was  communi- 
cated to  the  American  ambassador,  viz.,  that  Lord  Salis- 
bury's government  "must  refuse  to  take  part  in  any 
sealing  conference  with  representatives  of  Russia  and 
Japan,"  though  it  was  willing  to  confer  with  the  United 
States  alone. 

The  refusal  of  England  was  generally  believed  to  be 
due  to  pressure  from  Canada.  The  action  of  England 
is  thus  explained  in  English  journals  : — 

Apart  from  the  obvious  motive  of  the  United  States  to  have  the  questions 
at  issue  passed  upon  by  a  sort  of  informal  tribunal  in  which  Great  Britain's 
and  Canada's  representatives  will  be  surely  outvoted,  there  is  "  absolutely 
no  cause  for  admitting  Russia  and  Japan  "  to  the  conference.  The  confer- 
ence is  to  consider  certain  questions  arising  out  of  an  arbitration  and  a 
treaty  to  which  neither  of  those  powers  was  a  party.  Why,  then,  should 
either  of  them  be  called  to  the  conference?  Moreover,  the  question  at 
issue  is  avowedly  confined  to  the  Pribilof  islands  and  the  eastern  half  of 
Bering  sea;  but  in  that  field  neither  Russia  nor  Japan  has  any  interest; 
their  concern  is  solely  with  the  Commander  and  Robben  islands. 

On  the  other  hand,  American  journals  see  in  Eng- 
land's refusal  simply  a  wish  to  satisfy  Canadian  opinion. 
Says  the  New  York  Tribune  : — 

"  The  conclusion  at  which  most  observers  will  arrive  is  that  Canada  doe^ 
not  want  a  lucrative  business  interfered  with,  even  for  the  sake  of  human- 
ity and  justice,  and  that  she  has  been  able  in  some  way  to  prevail  upon  the 
British  government  to  support  her  in  that  unworthy  attitude.    In  that  way 
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have  the  desires  of  two  great  nations  been  balked,  and  the  achievement 
of  a  desirable  and  beneficent  object  been  postponed."    \ 

Regarding  the  alleged  rapid  extermination  of  the 
seals,  Mr.  Herman  Liebes,  of  the  San  Francisco  firm  of 
H.  Liebes  &  Co.,  which  company,  with  D.  O.  Mills  and 
Lloyd  Trevis,  constitutes  the  American  Commercial 
Company,  lessee  of  the  Pribilof  islands  seal  rookeries, 
writes  to  the  London  Times^  August  20,  to  show  that 
the  seals  are  fast  disappearing. 

He  can  prove  conclusively,  he  writes,  that  of  the  seals  caught  by  pelagic 
sealers  "at  least  80  per  cent  are  females  and  the  rest  are  mostly  pups." 
The  number  of  seals  actually  bagged  by  the  pelagic  sealers  is  only  a  small 
proportion  of  the  number  actually  shot  and  wounded.  And  this  mode  of 
killing  has  been  as  unprofitable  to  the  Canadian  pelagic  sealers  as  it  has 
been  wasteful.  Mr.  Liebes  asserts  that  the  shareholders  of  the  Canadian 
companies  during  the  last  three  or  four  years  have  not  received  a  penny 
of  dividend,  their  seal  skins  being  sold  at  thirty  shillings  each,  whereas 
the  cost  was  not  less  than  forty  shillings. 

Mr.  Chamberlain's  Reply.— Though  the  British  for- 
eign office  ignored  Secretary  Sherman's  letter  of  instruc- 
tions, the  British  secretary  for  the  colonies,  Mr.  Joseph 
Chamberlain,  made  a  reply  to  it  in  a  letter  addressed  to 
Lord  Salisbury  and  published  August  18.  It  is  a  "  con- 
clusive answer"  to  Mr.  Sherman's  extraordinary  dis- 
patch, a  paper  "  unexampled  probably  in  the  annals  of 
diplomacy,"  says  the  London  Times.  In  it  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain "deals  fully  with  Mr.  Sherman's  contentions 
and  demolishes  them  in  the  most  complete  and  satisfac- 
tory way." 

To  Secretary  Sherman's  charge  against  the  British  government, 
of  neglecting  to  put  in  force  the  regulations  agreed  upon  by  the 
Paris  tribunal,  until  after  sealing  had  been  entered  upon,  Mr. 
Chamberlain  replies  that  all  the  "substantive  regulations"  vrere 
enforced  by  the  date  fixed  by  the  tribunal.  Nor  was  there  any 
evasion  of  patrol  duty  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  for  the  British 
naval  force  patrolling  the  seal  fisheries  of  the  Pacific  vv^as  greater 
than  the  American  force;  and  the  British  force  was  more  than 
adequate  for  the  purpose.  Mr.  Chamberlain  recalls  an  occurrence 
of  the  year  1832  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  present  attitude  of 
the  United  States  toward  pelagic  sealing  to  be  inconsistent  with 
previous  American  practice.  In  1897  the  United  States  is  zealous 
for  prohibiting  the  slaughter  of  seals  on  the  high  seas;  but  sixty- 
five  years  ago,  when  the  American  sealing  vessel  Harriet  Lane  was 
seized  for  violating  the  territory  of  the  republic  of  Buenos  Ayres 
in  pursuit  of  fur  seals,  an  American  naval  commander  landed  an 
armed  party  at  Soledad,  and  took  away  by  force  the  crew  of  the 
vessel  and  the  cargo,  declaring  that  thereafter  the  seal  fisheries  of 
those  coasts  should  be  free  to  all  Americans. 

With  regard  to  the  destruction  of  the  herd  and  the  charge  made 
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by  American  experts  that  the  Canadian  sealers  are  to  blame,  Mr. 
Chamberlain  contends,  first,  that  the  accounts  of  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  seals  are  exagj]ferated ;  and  that,  secondly,  it  is  the 
American  "Commercial  Company  that  is  most  to  blame  if  there  is  a 
serious  diminution  in  the  number  of  seals  frequenting  the  Pribilof 
islands. 

•'When  Her  Majesty's  government,"  says  Mr.  Chamberlain,  "  sent  their 
agents  to  inquire  into  the  actual  facts  in  1896,  it  was  found  that,  in  spite  of 
the  large  catch  of  1895,  the  herd  actually  numbered  more  than  twice  as 
many  cows  as  it  had  been  officially  asserted  to  contain  in  1895.  The  result 
of  these  investigations,  as  pointed  out  in  Lord  Salisbury's  dispatch  of 
May  7,  has  further  been  to  show  that  pelagic  sealing  is  much  less  inju- 
rious than  the  practice  pursued  by  the  United  States'  lessees  of  killing  on 
land  every  male  whose  skin  was  worth  taking.  If  the  seal  herd  to-day  is, 
as  Professor  Jordan  estimates,  but  one-fifth  of  what  it  was  in  1872-74,  that 
result  must  be,  in  great  measure,  due  to  the  fact  that,  while  the  islands 
were  under  the  control  of  Russia,  that  power  was  satisfied  with  an  aver- 
age catch  of  33,000  seals;  subsequently  under  the  United  States'  control 
more  than  three  times  that  number  have  been  taken  every  year,  until  the 
catch  was,  perforce,  reduced  because  that  number  of  males  could  no 
longer  be  found. 

"Last  year,  while  the  United  States  government  were  pressing  Her 
Majesty's  government  to  place  further  restrictions  on  pelagic  sealing, 
they  found  it  possible  to  kill  30,000  seals  on  the  islands,  of  which  Professor 
Jordan  says  (in  one  place  in  his  report)  22,000  were,  to  the  best  of  his  in- 
formation, three-year-olds,  though  (in  another  place)  he  estimated  the 
total  number  of  three-year-old  males  on  the  islands  as  15,000  to  20,000.  If 
such  exhaustive  slaughter  is  continued,  it  will,  in  the  light  of  the  past  his- 
tory of  the  herd,  very  quickly  bring  about  that  commercial  extermination 
which  has  been  declared  in  the  United  States  to  be  imminent  every  year 
for  the  last  twelve  years. 

"  Enough  has  perhaps  been  said  to  justify  the  refusal  of  Her  Majesty's 
government  to  enter  on  a  precipitate  revision  of  the  regulations;  and  if 
further  justification  were  required,  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  nature  of  the 
industry  as  carried  on  by  British  subjects,  especially  if  compared  with 
the  proceedings  of  United  States  citizens." 

THE  HAWAIIAN  QUESTION. 

A  LTHOUGH  it  was  universally  expected  that  the 
present  administration  at  Washington  would  carry 
on  the  policy  of  President  Harrison  regarding  Hawaii 
and  would  offer  that  government  a  treaty  of  annexation, 
yet  none  of  the  powers  having  interests  in  the  Pacific 
made  formal  protest' against  such  action  except  Japan. 
The  Japanese  minister  at  Washington  addressed  a  re- 
monstrance to  Secretary  Sherman,  June  19.  The  ternjs 
of  this  protest  and  the  substance  of  Secretary  Sherman''s 
reply  thereto  of  June  25,  will  be  found  in  the  preceding 
number  of  this  review  (pp.  335-7). 
Japan  and   Hawaii.— It  will   help   us   to  a  clearer 
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understanding  of  the  controversy  which  has  arisen 
between  the  Tokio  and  Honolulu  governments  if  we 
briefly  pass  in  review  the  incidents  affecting  their  re- 
lations during  the  past  few  years.  The  Japanese, 
conscious  of  having  a  large  surplus  of  population,  have 
for  some  years  been  seeking  fields  to  which  many  of 
their  people  might  advantageously  emigrate.  Large 
numbers  have  been  attracted  to  Brazil ;  but  many  more 
have  found  the  sugar  plantations  of  the  Hawaiian 
islands  holding  out  superior  inducements.  The  Ha- 
waiian planters,  on  their  side,  were  glad  to  secure  such 
cheap  and  efficient  labor  as  the  Japanese  offered.  As  a 
result  of  this  mutual  satisfaction,  the  Japanese  popula- 
tion of  Hawaii  has  more  than  doubled  since  1890,  num- 
bering now  nx)re  than  25,000  (p.  218).  Many  of  them 
came  under  contract.  The  government  of  Hawaii,  not 
desiring  to  put  an  alien  contract  labor  law  into  opera- 
tion, passed  an  act  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  itself 
against  pauper  immigration.  According  to  the  terms  of 
this  act,  every  Japanese  who  sought  entrance  to  Hawaii 
as  a  laborer  should  bring  with  him  at  least  |50  in  coin. 
This  act  did  not  exclude,  but,  on  the  contrary,  height- 
ened the  satisfaction  which  the  two  governments  took 
in  the  continuance  of  this  immigration ;  for  the  workers 
were  more  efficient  and  reflected  greater  credit  on  the 
people  from  whom  they  came.  In  March  of  this  year, 
however,  an  incident  occurred  which  strained  these 
friendly  relations.  Two  Japanese  ships  laden  with 
immigrants  sought  admission  to  the  ports  of  Hawaii 
and  were  refused  (p.  327).  This  refusal  Japan  de- 
clared to  be  a  violation  of  the  rights  which  she  enjoyed 
under  her  treaty  with  Hawaii.  She  demanded  satis- 
faction, intimating  that  she  expected  indemnification, 
but  without  specifying  the  amount.  Hawaii  in  reply 
said  that  the  terms  of  the  existing  treaty  did  not  refer 
to  coolies,  with  whom  the  vessels  were  filled,  but  to 
people  of  the  merchant  class,  and  that  it  would  be  found 
that  these  particular  immigrants  had  complied  neither 
with  the  Japanese  nor  with  the  Hawaiian  laws  regu- 
lating immigration.  She,  however,  offered  to  submit  to 
arbitration  the  question  concerning  the  amount  of  in- 
demnification. 
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Another  matter  of  less  importance,  but  productive  of 
friction  between  the  two  governments,  was  the  act  of 
Hawaii  in  raising  the  tariff  on  the  sak^  liquor  from 
$0.15  to  $1  a  gallon.  As  this  liquor  is  imported  from 
Japan  almost  solely  for  the  use  of  the  Japanese  who  are 
under  contract  in  Hawaii,  the  act  w^as  regarded  as  a 
token  of  hostility  to  Japan.  On  August  28,  the  im- 
perial government  sent  a  message  indicating  a  willing- 
ness to  call  upon  an  arbitrator,  and  in  a  later  dispatch 
outlined  the  terms  and  conditions  upon  which  she  would 
consent  to  this  method  of  settlement. 

The  first  condition  was  that  the  king  of  the  Belgians  should  be  sole 
arbiter.  The  second  was  that,  in  the  interests  of  clearness  and  in  order  to 
lighten  the  labors  of  the  arbiter,  the  two  governments  should  first  agree 
as  to  the  essential  facts  of  the  case,  that  the  arbitration  should  be  limited 
to  specified  questions  at  law  and  the  amount  of  damages  due  to  Japan  in 
case  of  a  decision  in  her  favor.  The  despatch  continues,  "  It  is  due  to 
frankness  that  I  should  in  this  connection  state  that,  for  reasons  which 
are  fully  set  forth  in  another  instruction,  the  imperial  government  cannot 
consent  that  the  question  of  the  bona  fides  of  the  possession  of  $50  by  each 
of  the  rejected  free  laborers,  or  of  the  applicability  of  the  treaty  of  1871  to 
the  Japanese  subjects  other  than  those  belonging  to  the  merchant  class, 
shall  be  regarded  as  points  of  issue  upon  which  the  decision  of  the 
arbitrator  is  to  be  invited." 

Regarding  these  statements,  the  government  of  Hawaii 
took  the  position  that  the  attitude  of  Japan  was  not  en- 
tirely consistent,  inasmuch  as  formerly  the  imperial 
government  had  recognized  the  Hawaiian  immigration 
laws  as  valid  and  had  respected  them  as  such;  that  it 
would  be  unjust  to  their  cause  to  deny  their  right  to 
offer  the  arbitrator  testimony  regarding  the  violation  of 
law  by  the  immigrants  in  question;  and  that,  if  the 
Japanese  point  of  view  should  prevail,  it  would  result 
in  submitting  a  domestic  law  to  the  review  of  a  foreign 
power. 

This  question,  which  for  a  time  threatened  to  be 
serious  not  only  to  the  peace  of  the  two  countries 
directly  concerned  but  to  the  question  of  the  annexa- 
tion of  Hawaii  to  the  United  States,  was  subsequently 
so  treated  that  in  the  middle  of  September  it  gave 
promise  of  being  amicably  settled  without  calling  upon 
an  arbitrator.  According  to  the  proposal  then  made, 
Hawaii  was  to  pay  a  sum  of  money  in  gold  to  Japan  as 
a  settlement  of  all  claims.     This  seemed  to  meet  with 
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the  favor  of  the  Japanese,  as  it  settled  the  main  question 
at  issue,  and  to  receive  acceptance  in  Hawaii,  as  it  would 
not  submit  any  of  their  domestic  questions  to  the  de-^ 
cision  of  a  foreigner.  One  indication  of  a  happy  issue 
of  this  controversy  was  the  departure  of  the  Japanese 
cruiser  Naniwa  from  Hawaiian  waters.  Following  the 
departure  of  the  Japanese  vessel,  the  United  States 
cruiser  PhiladelpJiia  was  also  withdrawn  from  Honolulu. 

The  Annexation  Treaty.— The  first  or  extraordinary 
session  of  the  55th  congress  came  to  a  close  on  July  24, 
without  any  action  having  been  taken  by  the  senate  on 
the  annexation  treaty  which  was  signed  in  Washington 
on  June  16  (p.  328).  It  will  be  one  of  the  first  meas- 
ures to  claim  attention  when  congress  meets  in  regular 
session  in  December. 

The  action  of  the  senate  of  Hawaii  regarding  the 
treaty,  was,  on  the  other  hand,  prompt  and  favorable. 
On  September  8,  a  special  session  was  summoned  for 
the  consideration  of  the  instrument ;  and  two  days  later 
the  treaty  was  ratified  by  a  unanimous  vote.  Attorney- 
General  William  Owen  Smith  made  the  principal  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  ratification. 

Although  there  was  no  opposition  to  the  treaty  in  the 
senate  at  Honolulu,  yet  the  opposition  which  was  felt 
among  the  people,  particularly  the  native  Hawaiians, 
found  expression  at  a  mass  meeting  held  in  the  capital 
September  6,  and  was  embodied  in  a  protest  presented 
to  President  Dole  the  following  day.  This  document 
states  that  a  majority  of  the  citizens  of  Hawaii  have 
fully  believed  in  the  independence  and  free  autonomy 
of  the  islands,  and  the  continuance  of  the  government 
as  of  a  free  and  independent  country  governed  by  and 
under  its  own  laws. 

OTHER   INTERNATIONAL   AFFAIRS. 

The  Peace  Movement. — The  session  of  the  eighth 
international  Peace  Congress  at  Hamburg,  Germany, 
August  12-16,  showed  that  the  peace  movement  has 
taken  deep  root  in  Europe  and  is  awakening  serious 
attention  everywhere.  The  delegates  in  attendance 
numbered   about   200,   representing   in   a  general  way 
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nearly  400  associations  in  sixteen  countries — Great 
Britain,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Austria-Hungary, 
Spain,  Portugal,  Switzerland,  Holland,  Belgium,  Den- 
mark, Norway,  Sweden,  Roumania,  Mexico,  and  the 
United  States.  Russia,  too,  was  represented,  though  no 
peace  society  has  yet  been  organized  in  the  czar's 
dominions. 

The  progress  of  the  movement  is  most  remarkable  in 
Germany,  where  there  is  now  a  general  national  society, 
with  branches  in  over  sixty  cities  and  towns,  whereas 
eight  years  ago  only  two  small  and  struggling  societies 
were  in  existence — at  Frankfurt  and  Wiesbaden.  The 
society  at  Hamburg  is  only  two  years  old,  but  has 
1,000  members. 

Considerable  discussion  was  given  at  the  present  session  to  the 
subject  of  arbitration.  Resolutions  were  passed  favoring  the  sub- 
mission of  all  international  disputes  to  arbitral  tribunals,  the  crea- 
tion of  a  permanent  international  tribunal,  and  recommending  the 
insertion  of  arbitral  clauses  in  treaties  of  alliance.  A  special  reso- 
lution was  passed,  expressing  regret  at  the  failure  of  the  United 
States  senate  to  ratify  the  treaty  signed  at  Washington  on  January 
11,  1897,  and  satisfaction  that  leading  statesmen  of  England  and 
America  had  by  the  negotiation  of  such  a  treaty  set  the  seal  of 
their  approval  on  arbitration  as  a  feasible  permanent  method  of 
settling  differences.  Great  satisfaction  was  also  expressed  at  the 
report  that  another  Anglo-American  treaty  is  in  preparation. 
Other  subjects  treated  were  the  duel,  methods  of  propaganda,  cor- 
respondence between  students  in  different  countries,  the  relation 
of  the  press  to  the  movement,  that  of  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900, 
Peace  Sunday,  a  general  peace  manifestation  on  February  22,  and 
permanent  councils  of  international  conciliation.  The  following 
"Appeal  to  the  Nations"  was  adopted: 

"Time  was  when  slavery  and  torture  were  considered  indispensable  to 
the  maintenance  of  social  order.  The  opinion  of  the  masses  subsequently- 
suppressed  these  barbarous  institutions.  The  relations  between  citizens 
of  the  same  country  have  now  a  secure  basis  in  law  and  order,  and  no  one 
would  desire  to  return  to  the  regime  of  arbitrary  government. 

"There  is  the  same  need  of  security  in  the  mutual  relations  of  the 
nations;  and  every  year  that  passes  amidst  the  sufferings  of  a  threatening 
situation  renders  the  need  more  imperative. 

"Education,  the  good  sense  of  the  masses,  and  the  identity  of  interests 
of  the  populations  in  all  civilized  states,  are  establishing  a  current  of  pub- 
lic opinion  which  will  be  irresistible  when  the  nations  themselves  desire 
that  it  should  be  so. 

"Let  no  one  say  that  there  are  international  disputes  which  can  be 
settled  only  by  an  appeal  to  violence.  War  would  not  settle  any  of  the 
grave  problems  of  our  age;  it  would  only  render  them  more  difficult  in  the 
near  future. 

"  It  is  for  you,  citizens  of  all  nations,  to  demand  that  the  pacific  declara- 
tions which  the  governments  feel  the  necessity  of  constantly  reiterating 
should  result  in  the  creation  of  permanent  institutions. 
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"  The  Universal  Peace  Congress,  met  for  the  first  time  on  German  soil, 
In  the  free  city  of  Hamburg,  includes  representatives  from  seventeen 
nations  of  Europe  and  America.  It  appeals  to  public  opinion  and  asks  for 
its  support.  The  dangers  of  the  present  situation  of  Europe  are  well 
known. 

"Members  of  the  great  human  family,  whatever  your  social  position, 
you  all  have  the  same  need  of  justice,  of  concord,  and  of  peace.  Unite 
your  efforts;  no  human  power  will  be  able  to  resist  them;  and  by  pro- 
claiming the  reign  of  justice  in  the  relations  between  nation  and  nation, 
you  will  at  the  same  time  have  proclaimed  for  your  families  security  for 
the  future." 

The  congress  at  Hamburg  was  preceded  shortly  by 
the  assembling,  in  Brussels,  Belgium,  August  7,  of  an 
interparliamentary  conference  for  the  promotion  of  arbi- 
tration. British,  American,  French,  Austrian,  German, 
Italian,  Spanish,  Danish,  Swedish,  Dutch,  and  Rou- 
manian delegates  (eleven  nationalities)  were  present, 
all  being  ex-members  of  their  different  national  parlia- 
ments. The  object  of  the  conference,  which  meets 
annually,  is  to  exert  a  direct  influence  upon  legislation, 
to  formulate  principles  of  international  law,  and  to 
secure  the  recognition  of  the  principle  of  arbitration  in 
treaties.  The  following  resolution  was  among  those 
adopted : 

"While  deeply  regretting  that  the  United  States  senate  refused  to  rat- 
ify the  Anglo-American  treaty  of  arbitration,  the  conference  nevertheless 
rejoices  at  the  general  progress  which  has  been  made  with  the  principles 
of  arbitration,  and  that  the  verdicts  of  the  British  parliament,  the  Amer- 
ican congress,  the  French  chamber  of  deputies,  and  the  Swiss  national 
council,  in  favor  of  treaties  of  arbitration  have  been  added  to  during  the 
past  year  by  the  parliaments  of  Austria,  Belgium,  Denmark,  Norway,  and 
Sweden." 

Peru  and  Spain,  it  was  announced,  August  12,  have 
signed  a  treaty  providing  for  arbitration  of  any  disputes 
that  may  arise  between  them.  In  case  it  should  prove 
impossible  to  reach  a  settlement  by  that  method,  the 
contracting  parties  agree  to  accept  the  mediation  of  a 
foreign  power. 

Congress  of  Orientalists.— The  eleventh  interna- 
tional Congress  of  Orientalists  was  held  in  Paris,  France, 
September  5-11.  Of  800  members,  about  150  were  from 
England  and  100  from  Germany.  Among  the  most 
important  proceedings  was  the  laying  before  the  Egyp- 
tian section,  by  Professor  Ehrmann  of  Berlin,  of  a 
project  for  a  dictionary  of  all  words  found  in  hierogly- 
phic or  hieratic  writing.     The  German  government  has 
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sanctioned  this  work  and  placed  it  under  direction  of 
members  of  the  Academies  of  Berlin,  Gottingen,  Leip- 
sic,  and  Munich.  The  actual  publication,  it  is  thought, 
will  begin  about  1908,  and  will  probably  require  over 
five  years  for  completion. 

The  congress  determined  to  form  an  international 
committee,  including  Lord  Reay,  president  of  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society  of  England,  and  Sir  Alfred  Lyall  of  the 
India  Office,  to  organize  an  exploration  fund  to  do  for 
India  what  has  been  so  well  done  by  a  similar  fund  for 
Egypt. 

The  MacCord  Claim.— Since  the  arrival  of  Senor 
Eguiguren,  the  new  Peruvian  minister  at  Washington, 
renewed  pressure  has  been  brought  to  bear  upon  his  gov- 
ernment for  a  settlement  of  the  long-standing  MacCord 
claim  (Vol.  6,  p.  614.) 

Victor  H.  MacCord  is  an  American  railroad  engineer 
and  superintendent  from  Pennsylvania,  still  living  in 
Peru.  In  June,  1885,  during  the  revolution  which  in 
December  of  that  year  terminated  in  the  overthrow  of 
President  Iglesias  and  insured  the  election  of  General 
Caceres  as  constitutional  president  in  the  following 
May,  Mr.  MacCord,  in  charge  of  a  railroad  near  Are- 
quipa,  was  suspected  of  having  given  aid  to  the  insur- 
gents. He  was  imprisoned  and  sentenced  to  be  shot,  his 
life  being  saved  only  by  the  intervention  of  friends,  who 
paid  the  fine  of  15,000  required  of  him.  A  letter  from 
Secretary  Olney  to  United  States  Minister  McKenzie  at 
Lima,  dated  June  27,  1896,  and  written  after  full 
inquiry  into  the  case,  contains  the  following  sentences  : 

"There  is  absolutely  nothing  to  show  that  Mr.  MacCord  did  any 
act  or  used  his  position  or  his  influence  in  any  way  in  aid  of  the 
Iglesias  forces.  .  .  .  Without  trial,  with  no  evidence  of  crimi- 
nality adduced  against  him,  in  defiance  of  natural  justice,  of  inter- 
national law,  and  treaty  obligation,  this  American  citizen  was  cast 
into  prison,  subjected  to  unusual  harshness,  and  threatened  with 
death,  in  order  to  extort  from  him  the  payment  of  a  fine  illegally 
assessed  against  the  railroad  company,  which,  even  had  it  been 
rightfully  imposed,  MacCord  was  under  no  obligation  to  pay." 

Late  last  year  the  payment  of  the  indemnity  of 
150,000  was  urgently  pressed  by  Secretary  Olney ;  and 
m  August  of  the  present  year.  Secretary  Sherman,  in 
courteous  but  firm  language,  renewed  the  request  for  a 
speedy  settlement  of  the  matter. 
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Nicaragua  and  Cos(a  Rica.— On  October  1,  it  was 

announced  that  the  dispute  between  Nicaragua  and 
Costa  Rica  as  to  the  location  of  the  eastern  extremity  of 
their  boundary  line,  had  been  decided  by  General  A.  P. 
Alexander,  engineer,  of  Georgetown,  S.  C,  the  referee 
appointed  last  year  by  President  Cleveland,  in  favor  of 
the  claims  of  Nicaragua.  The  boundary  begins  at  the 
harbor  head  of  Grey  town  (San  Juan  del  Norte),  the 
Atlantic  terminus  of  the  canal,  which  is  thus  placed 
within  Nicaraguan  territory. 

The  boundary  between  the  two  republics  was  insufficiently 
determined  in  the  treaty  of  April  15,  1858,  of  which  Article  II. 
reads : 

"  The  dividing  line,  starting  from  the  Atlantic,  shall  begin  at  the  extrem- 
ity of  Punta  de  Castilla,  at  the  mouth  of  the  San  Juan  river,  and  shall 
continuefollowin^  the  right  bank  of  that  river  to  a  point  situated  in  the 
water  below  the  castle  and  three  miles  from  the  fortiflcations,"  t  to. 

Changes  of  current  nnd  accumulation  of  river  drift,  etc,  jjjave 
ground  for  dispute  ns  to  wiiere  the  river  actually  made  iisixit; 
and  President  Cleveland  in  188S,  actinj^  as  aibitrator  ;ir,  thciequest 
of  the  two  countries,  decided  that  the  treaty  of  I85S  w:is  valid. 
However,  as  to  wiiich  outlet  of  the  delta  was  lIk^  boundai-y  he  was 
not  clear,  and  the  dispute  was  continued.  Fin  illy,  I  is'  year, 
tlirou<ifh  the  "fraternal  mediation"  of  Silvadoi-,  an  ai:i-«'e'..ttDt 
was  reached  forallnil  survey  and  markini^  of  Ihe  boundar/  line; 
and  President  Cleveland,  on  request,  appointed  (ieneral  Alex- 
ander as  arbitrator  in  any  case  of  disagreement  between  ihe 
surveying  commissi. >ns. 

The  decisi()n  gives  to  Nicaragua  the  territory  upon  whic'i  Grey- 
town  is  situMted,  nnd  pmctical  control  of  the  mcmtli  of  the  canal, 
thus  conferring  upon  her  great  ])owers  in  the  way  of  demanding 
concessions  for  the  i)rivileges  of  the  canal. 

An  incident  calculated  to  strain  severely  the  peaceful 
relations  of  Costa  Rica  and  Nicaragua,  was  the  imprison- 
ment in  Managua,  Nicaragua,  toward  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember, of  the  Costa  Rican  consul-general  to  Nicaragua, 
Don  Eduardo  Beeche,  on  charges  of  complicity  in  the 
rebellion  then  in  progress  in  Nicaragua  (see  "  Central 
America " ).  The  incarceration  of  Senor  Beeche  is 
regarded  in  diplomatic  circles  as  a  serious  breach  of 
international  etiquette. 

Miscellaneous. — Considerable  nttcntion  was  altru-.ted 
late  in  July  to  the  case  of  Alfred  Wessling,  son  of  an 
American  citizen  living  in  New  York  city,  who,  while  on 
a  visit  to  Germany  in  the  summer  of  1805,'  was  drafted 
against  his  will  into  the  German  army  and  subsequently 
stationed  at  Hanover.     For  a  petty  offense,  he  was  struck 
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by  his  sergeant;  and  he  retaliated,  thus  laying  himself 
open  to  court-martial.  He  fled  to  the  American  consul; 
but,  on  that  official's  advice,  returned  to  his  regiment 
and  was  imprisoned.  United  States  Ambassador  White 
was  appealed  to ;  and,  as  a  result  of  his  intervention, 
Wessling  was  liberated  early  in  August.  He  was 
discharged  from  the  army  and  ordered  to  leave  Germany 
within  three  days. 

The  incident  arising  out  of  J:he  lynching  of  three 
Italian  subjects  at  Hahnville,  La.,  in  August,  1896 
(Vol.  6,  p.  632 ;  Vol.  7,  p.  383),  was  finally  closed  about 
August  1  by  the  payment,  by  the  United  States  govern- 
ment, of  $6,000  as  indemnity  to  the  families  of  the 
victims. 

James  F.  Belden  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  has  filed  a  claim 
for  $20,000  indemnity  against  the  government  of  Hon- 
duras. During  the  recent  revolt  in  that  republic  (p. 
458),  while  acting  as  a  railroad  engineer,  Belden  claims 
that  he  was  forced,  under  threats  of  being  shot,  to  obey 
orders  of  Honduranian  officers. 

A  new  claim,  for  $200,000  indemnity  for  alleged  false 
imprisonment  and  ill  treatment,  has  been  filed  against 
Ecuador  by  Dr.  L.  J.  E.  Blanc,  now  of  Savannah,  Ga. 
The  offense  was  committed  over  twenty  years  ago. 
Claims  were  filed  several  years  ago,  but  never  pushed 
to  final  action. 
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UNITED    STATES   POLITICS. 

^S  a  usual  thing,  the  year  following  a  presidential 
election  is  void  of  special  excitement  in  national 
politics,  interest  being  centred  chiefly  in  local  and  state 
issues ;  but  there  are  always  some  features  of  the  action 
taken  by  party  leaders  and  conventions,  and  some  inci- 
dents in  the  general  drift  of  business  and  social  condi- 
tions, which  have  important  bearing  upon  the  political 
situation  from  a  national  point  of  view.  Among  these 
we  note  especially  the  return  of  prosperity,  of  which 
there  is  abundant  evidence  (see  "  Business  and  Indus- 
try"); the  doubtful  status  of  the  National  Democratic 
party,  as  shown  by  the  attitude  of  its  organizations  in 
several  states  toward  silver  candidates  nominated  by 
the  regular  Democracy ;  the  desertion  of  the  silver 
cause  as  an  independent  national  issue  by  several  of  its 
noted  leaders ;  and  the  evident  tendency  of  the  People's 
party  to  break  away  from  its  alliance  of  last  year  with 
the  Democratic  party,  and  to  pursue  its  original  course 
as  an  independent  organization. 

The  Return  of  Prosperity.— It  is  no  longer  denied 

that  this  country  is  once  again  fairly  started  on  the 
road  to  business  prosperity,  from  which  it  wandered 
groping  early  in  1893.  What  has  brought  about  the 
wondrous  change  from  distrust  to  confidence,  from 
lethargy  to  activity,  is  a  controverted  question.  Among 
ther  causes  assigned — all  of  which,  undoubtedly,  have 
shared  in  the  result — are  the  settlement  of  the  tariff 
question ;  the  rise  in  the  price  of  wheat ;  the  assured 
stability  of  our  monetary  standard ;  and  the  ''alter- 
nating tendencies  of  human  nature" — the  inevitable 
"swing  of  the  pendulum" — "from  hope  that  grows 
until  it  topples,  to  fear  that  increases  until  it  has  spent 
its  force  and  gives  place  again  to  confidence." 

In  view  of  the  stress  which  was  laid  by  free-coinage 
advocates,  during  the  campaign  of  1896,  upon  the 
necessity  of  opening  our  mints  without  restriction  to 
the  coinage  of  the  white  metal  in  order  to  make  any 
improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  agriculturist,  our 
readers  will  be  interested  in  the  following  from  Mr. 
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Bryan's  pen  on  the  subject  of  prosperity  in  relation  to 
the  money  question : 

"  The  rise  in  wheat  will  aid  rather  than  injure  the  cause  of  bimetallism. 
.  .  .  Wheat  has  risen  because  the  foreign  crop  has  been  exceedingly 
short.    .    .    . 

"  What  will  be  the  political  effect  of  this  temporary  advance  ? 

*'  That  it  must  bo  adverse  to  the  Republican  party  is  certain.  If  any  are 
foolish  enough  to  credit  the  rise  to  the  new  tariff  law,  to  the  gold  stan- 
dard, or  to  'restored  confidence,'  the  spell  will  be  broken  when  wheat 
returns  to  the  level  of  the  last  few  years.  The  disappointment  will  then 
be  the  more  intense  because  of  the  temporary  delusion.    .    .    . 

"  The  advocates  of  bimetallism  can  rejoice  in  the  rise  while  it  lasts;  and, 
when  it  is  over,  they  can  contrast  the  advantages  of  higher  prices,  due  to 
an  increased  volume  of  money,  with  the  short-lived  benefits  of  a  spas- 
modic rise  due  to  a  famine  so  distressing  as  to  appeal  to  the  sympathy 
and  charity  of  the  American  people.    .    .    . 

"  If  an  increase  in  the  volume  of  money,  secured  by  the  exportation  of 
higher  wheat,  gives  cause  for  rejoicing,  is  it  not  evidence  that  we  now 
have  an  insufficient  quantity  ?    .    .    . 

"The  fact  that  silver  and  wheat  have  parted  company  will  cause  no  dis- 
may to  thosG  who  understand  that  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  regu- 
lates the  price  of  both.  It  is  the  contention  of  bimetallists  that  the  open- 
ing of  our  mints  to  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver  at  the  ratio  of 
16  to  1  will  fix  a  mint  price  for  silver,  just  as  a  mint  price  is  now  fixed  for 
gold.  They  further  contend  that  the  demand  thus  created  by  law  will  be 
sufficient  to  utilize  all  the  silver  presented,  and  thus  the  bullion  value  will 
be  raised  to  the  coinage  value." 

The  secretary  of  the  treasury,  Hon.  Lyman  J.  Gage, 
replies  to  Mr.  Bryan's  statement,  in  part  as  follows : 

•'In  the  first  place,  properly  speaking,  there  is  no  mint  price  for  either 
gold  or  silver.  All  that  the  mint  does  with  the  man  who  brings  to  the 
mint  a  certain  number  of  grains  of  uncoined  gold  is  to  give  him  in  return 
the  same  number  of  grains  in  coined  gold,  less  enough  to  pay  for  the 
metal  alloy  used  by  the  mint  in  coining  it.  All  that  it  could  do  for  silver, 
at  whatever  so-called  ratio,  would  be  to  give  the  men  bringing  uncoined 
silver  to  the  mint  an  equal  amount  in  ounces  and  grains  of  coined  silver, 
less  the  cost  of  the  alloy  used  by  the  mint  in  coining  it.  In  neither  case  is 
there  any  demand  thus  set  up.    .    .    . 

"If  there  is  a  demand  for  either  gold  or  silver  dollars,  it  must  be  out- 
side of  the  mint,  in  the  commercial  world.  This  commercial  demand 
would  express  itself  in  the  ratio  or  price  at  which  things  would  be  offered 
in  exchange  for  one,  as  compared  with  the  other.  Take  the  legal-tender 
quality  away  from  both,  and  neither  Mr.  Bryan  nor  any  of  his  intelligent 
followers  would  claim  that  silver  in  the  form  of  dollars  would  bring  in 
exchange  for  things  any  substantially  higher  price  than  the  bullion  would 
bring  before  being  coined." 

The  National  Democracy. — The  raison  d'etre  of  the 

National  Democratic  party,  it  will  be  remembered,  was 
on  the  one  hand  the  threatened  depreciation  of  our 
monetary  standard,  and  on  the  other  the  desire,  after 
the  surrender  of  the  regular  organization  to  the  silver 
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wing  at  Chicago,  to  form  a  permanent  nucleus  around 
wlucli  all  Democrats  of  the  okl  faith  coukl  rally  without 
abandoning  their  traditional  principles.  However,  with 
the  passing  of  the  crisis  in  which  the  National  Democ- 
racy had  its  birth,  there  is  noticeable  in  some  quarters  a 
falling  off  in  that  enthusiasm  of  independence  with 
wliich  the  party  entered  upon  its  "  sound  money  "  cru- 
sade last  year.  In 
Maryland,  the  Na- 
tional Democratic 
party  is  holding  aloof 
from  the  state  contest. 
In  the  New  York  con- 
test it  is  not  partici- 
pating as  a  separate 
organization.  In 
P  e  n  n  s  3'  1 V  a  n  i  a,  the 
party  not  only  decided 
to  put  no  ticket  in  the 
field,  but,  though  con- 
demning the  free-sil- 
ver platform  adopted 
at  the  convention  of 
the  regular  Democracy 
in  Reading  at  the  end 
of  August,  voted  to 
indorse  the  candidates 
of  that  convention  ••'  on 
local  issues." 

MRS.  MARY   ELIZABETH   LEASE  OF  KANSAS.  luSOUlC  OthcrStateS, 

however,  the  party  ^ives  no  hint  of  vacillation  in  its  pol- 
icy. In  Kentucky,  it  entered  the  canvass  with  unabated 
fervor;  in  Iowa,  it  nominated  a  full  ticket;  in  Massa 
chusetts  and  Ohio,  it  entered  the  contest  as  a  distinct 
and  independent  organization  ;  and  in  Nebraska  it  refused 
to  indorse  the  surrender  to  free  silver,  putting  a  ticket 
in  the  field  and  adopting  a  platform  which  condemned 
equally  the  subserviency  of  the  old  party  organization 
to  Populism  and  ''the  hypocrisy  and  double  dealing  of 
the  Republican  party  in  keeping  a  trinity  of  proselyters 
abroad,  pretending  to  solicit  foreign  governments  to 
embark  in  the  free  coinao;e  of  silver,  when  it  is  known 
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that  the  entire  drift  and  tendency  of  all  commercial 
nations  is  towards  a  universal  gold  standard  as  a  meas- 
urj  of  values,  with  a  limited  coinage  of  silver  on  a  gold 
basis  under  suitable  safeguards  of  law." 

The  Populists  and  Free  Silver.— The  cause  of  silver 

as  a  dominant  issue  in  national  politics  has  recently 
suffered  from  the  defection  of  former  enthusiastic  adher- 
ents. The  case  of  ex-Governor  Boies  of  Iowa  we  have 
already  cited  (p.  S85).  "General"  J.  S.  Coxey,  also, 
of  "  Commmon\veal  Army "  fame,  Populist  candidate 
for  governor  of  Ohio,  sees  no  future  for  free  coinage  as 
an  exclusive  basis  for  political  action.  Mrs.  Mary 
Elizabeth  Lease  of  Kansas,  who  vigorously  advocated 
the  candidacy  of  Mr.  Bryan  List  year,  said  late  in  July 
of  the  present  year : 

"  The  silver  question  is  an  issue  of  the  past,  and  will  never  again 
serve  as  the  leading  issue  for  tho  reform  elements  of  politics.     .     . 

"Socialism  is  tlie  hope  of  the  country,  and  the  next  campaign 
will  be  made  for  the  industrial  emancipation  of  the  people." 

And  ex-Senator  Peffer  of  Kansas,  one  of  the  pioneers 
of  Populism,  at  a  People's  party  convention  in  Iowa, 
August  19,  declared  open  hostility  to  further  fusion  with 
the  Bryan  forces  on  the  single  issue  of  free  silver,  and 
pleaded  for  an  absolute  termination  of  partnership  with 
the  Democracy,  for  a  resumption  of  party  iilentity,  and 
for  a  return  to  the  broad  program  of  the  traditional 
Populistic  faith.  The  Iowa  convention,  indeed,  had  met 
to  nominate  a  "  Middle  of  the  Road "  state  ticket  in 
opposition  to  the  silver  Democratic  candidates  whom  an 
earlier  convention,  controlled  by  the  fusionist  wing,  had 
indorsed. 

These  are  but  single  instances  of  a  tendency  which 
has  now  become  dominant  in  Popalist  counsels.  At  a 
national  conference  held  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  the  first 
week  in  July,  and  attended  by  over  200  delegates  from 
24  states,  an  address  to  *'  every  patriotic  citizen  "  was 
almost  unanimously  adopted,  in  part  as  follows : 

"While  we  have  nothing  but  knlly  feelings  toward  the  rank 
and  file  of  ourlaie  allies,  we  do  i.ot  believe  that  the  question  of 
free  silver  is  in  itself  a  broad  enough  platform  for  a  national 
party.  The  remonetization  of  silver  would,  we  believe,  increase 
the  price  of  labor  ond  its  productions  by  increasing  the  supply  of 
money,  and  it  is  therefore  a  matter  of  the  utmost  consequence  to 
all  the  people  of  the  United  States;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
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that  the  opening  of  the  mints  to  silver  would  not  decrease  one  iota 
the  robberies  of  the  corporations,  the  usurers,  the  rings,  and  the 
trusts.  It  will  avail  nothing  to  add  to  the  value  of  labor  and  its 
productions  if  the  exactions  of  plunderers  are  permitted  to  in- 
crease in  equal  or  greater  proportion.  The  democracy  maybe  fit 
to  assist  in  handling  a  single  temporary  side  issue  like  free  silver, 
but  the  welfare  of  mankind  and  the  interests  of  all  the  ages 
demand  the  continued  existence  of  the  People's  party.  Free 
institutions  cannot  survive  its  destruction.  It  has  done  more  for 
mankind  in  five  years  than  any  other  party  has  accomplished  in 
twenty-five  years.     .     .     . 

"  While  we  are  utterly  opposed  to  fusion,  and  know  that  it  has 
brought  dissension  in  our  ranks,  we  recognize  the  fact  that  many 
who  favored  it  did  so  in  the  sincere  belief  that  it  was  the  best  for 
the  country  and  for  the  party;  but,  while  holding  these  views,  we 
declare  that  no  convention,  caucus,  or  committee  of  our  party, 
shall  ever  again  bind  us  to  any  fusion  agreement  with  either  the 
Democratic  or  Republican  party.  We  reaffirm  the  previous  decla- 
rations of  our  party  in  favor  of  the  initiative  and  referendum^  and 
recommend  that  the  people's  party  adopt  this  system  in  all  party 
proceedings,  believing  that  the  direct  control  of  legislation  by  the 
people  themselves  is  the  only  remedy  for  corruption  in  party  man- 
agement, as  well  as  in  the  law-making  power,  by  corporate  wealth, 
now  so  universal  in  this  country.  We  look  upon  this  as  the  most 
important  question  now  before  the  American  people  since  it  in- 
volves the  continuance  of  free  institutions." 

Miscellaneous — The  tenth  annual  convention  of  the 
National  League  of  Republican  Clubs  was  held  in 
Detroit,  Mich.,  July  13-15.  About  seven  hundred 
delegates  were  present,  the  South  and  West  being  well 
represented,  but  the  attendance  from  the  East  being 
somewhat  of  a  disappointment  to  the  managers.  L.  J. 
Crawford  of  Newport,  Ky., —  a  town  lying  right  on  the 
Ohio  border — an  active  campaign  organizer  in  both 
states,  was  elected  president.  M.  J.  Dowling  of  Min- 
neapolis, Minn.,  was  re-elected  secretary.  The  general 
character  of  the  proceedings  of  the  convention  indicated 
a  purpose  to  make  the  league  a  strong  ally  of  the  regu- 
lar Republican  organization  in  doubtful  states. 

The  regular  Democratic  organization  in  Pennsylva- 
nia is  now  controlled  in  the  interests  of  free  coinage. 
Mr.  William  F.  Harrity  had  made  strenuous  efforts  to 
eliminate  last  year's  issues  from  this  year's  canvass,  but 
the  Democratic  state  committee,  at  Reading,  August  30, 
by  a  vote  of  53  to  26,  declared  vacant  Mr.  Harrity's 
seat  in  the  national  committee.  The  right  of  the  state 
committee  to  take  such  a  step  is  a  point  which  the 
national  committee  itself  will  probably  be  called  upon 
to  decide. 
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The  final  enactment,  on  July  24,  of  the  Dingley 
tariff  bill,  which  constituted  the  chief  measure  of  the 
first  or  emergency  session  of  the  55th  congress,  has 
been  fully  reviewed  elsewhere  under  the  heading 
"  The  Tariff  Question  "  (p.  600).  The  currency  reform 
question,  as  affected  by  President  McKinley's  message 
to  congress  in  the  closing  hours  of  the  session  on  July 
24,  has  also  been  treated  elsewhere  (see  '*  Currency 
Reform,"  p.  611). 

The  House  Committees.v-Just  before  the  final  ad- 
journment on  the  evening  of  July  24,  Speaker  Reed 
announced  the  remainder  of  the  house  committees. 
Those  on  waj^s  and  means  (Nelson  Dingley,  Jr.,  of 
Maine,  chairman),  accounts,  and  mileage,  had  been 
announced  at  the  beginning  of  the  session.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  chairmen  of  the  various  committees : 

Foreign  affairs,  Eobert  R.  Hitt  (111.);  appropriations,  Joseph  G. 
Cannon  (111.);  judiciary,  David  B.  Henderson  (Iowa);  banking  and 
currency,  Joseph  H.  Walker  (Mass.);  coinage,  weights,  and  meas- 
ures, Charles  W.  Stone  (Penn.);  interstate  and  foreign  commerce, 
William  P.  Hepburn  (Iowa);  rivers  and  harbors,  Warren  B. 
Hooker  (N.  Y.);  agriculture,  James  W.  Wadsworth  (N.  Y.);  naval 
affairs,  Charles  A.  Boutelle  (Me.);  postoffices  and  postroads, 
Eugene  F.  Loud  (Cal.);  public  lands,  John  F.  Lacey  (Iowa);  pub- 
lic buildings  and  grounds,  David  H.  Mercer  (Neb.);  Pacific  rail- 
roads, H.  Henry  Powers  (Vt.);  invalid  pensions,  George  W.  Ray 
{N.  Y.);  Indian  affairs,  James  S.  Sherman  (N.  Y.);  territories, 
William  S.  Knox  (Mass.);  immigration  and  naturalization,  Lorenzo 
Danford  (O.);  labor,  John  J.  Gardner  (N.  J.);  militia,  Benjamin 
F.  Marsh  (111.);  elections— No.  1,  Robert  W.  Taylor  (O.);  No.  2, 
Henry  U.  Johnson  (Ind.);  No.  3,  James  A.  Walker  (Ya.);  levees 
and  improvements  of  the  Mississippi  river,  Richard  Bartholdt 
(Mo.);  education,  G.  A.  Grow  (Penn.);  merchant  marine  and  fish- 
eries, Sereno  E.  Payne  (N.  Y.);  railways  and  canals,  Charles  A. 
Chickering  (N.  Y.);  manufactures,  George  W.  Faris  (Ind.);  mines 
and  mining,  Charles  H.  Grosvenor  (O.);  patents,  Joseph  I).  Hicks 
(Penn.);  pensions,  Henry  C.  Loudenslager  (N.  J.);  claims,  C.  N. 
Brumm  (Penn.);  war  claims,  T.  M.  Mahon  (Penn.);  private  land 
claims,  George  W.  Smith  (111.);  District  of  Columbia,  J.  W.  Bab- 
cock  (Wis.);  revision  of  laws,  Y.  Warnock  (111.);  reform  in  the 
civil  service,  M.  Brosius  (Penn.);  election  of  president,  vice- 
president,  and  representatives  in  congress,  John  B.  Corliss 
(Mich.);  alcoholic  liquor  traffic,  H.  C.  Brewster  (N.  Y.);  irrigation 
of  arid  lands,  W.  R.  Ellis  (Ore.);  expenditures  in  various  depart- 
ments, Lemuel  E.  Quiirg  (N.  Y.,  department  of  state),  R.  G. 
Cousins  (Iowa,  treasury),  W.  W.  Grout  (Yt.,  war),  J.  F.  Stewart 
(N.  J.,  navy),  Irving  P.  Wanger  (Penn.,  postoffice),  Charlss  Curtis 
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(Kan.,  interior),  Cyrus  A.  Sulloway  (N.  H.,  justice),  C.  W.  Gillet 
(N.  Y.,  an:rioulture),  and  D.  G.  Colson  (Ky.,  public  buildings); 
printing,  G.  D.  Perkins  (Iowa);  library,  Alfred  C.  Harmer  (Penn.). 

Appropriations. — The  total  appropriations  of  the 
special  session  amounted  to  ^74,53i), 907.50,  of  which 
ili. 180,907. 50  was  carried  by  the  four  general  appro- 
priation bills  left  over  from  the  54th  congress.  The 
amounts  attached  to  these  bills  as  finally  enacted  were 
as  follows: 

A  gricultural  bill $3,182,902.00 

Indian  bill 7,674,120.89 

Sundry  Civil  bill 53,611,783.38 

Deflciencics,  1897  and  prior  years 9,662,101. 23 


Total ; $74,133,907.50 

Tho  "miocellaneous"  appropriations  of  the  session  amounted  to 
$400. COO,  distributed  as  follows:  Repair  of  dry-dock,  Brooklyn  navy-yard, 
$100,CCO;  relief  of  destitute  American  citizens  in  Cuba,  $50,000;  expenses 
international  postal  congress,  $50,000;  relief  of  destitution  caused  by 
overflow  of  tlie  Mississippi  river  and  Red  River  of  the  North,  $200,000. 

Besides  the  tariff  bill,  very  little  general  legislation 
of  extensive  importance  was  effected  during  the  special 
session,  though  several  bills  of  Wide  significance  passed 
the  one  or  the  other  house.  Among  the  bills  which 
finally  passed  both  houses  and  became  laws,  were  those 
aiming  to  prevent  collisions  at  sea  and  putting  in  force 
regulations  to  prevent  collisions  in  certain  harbors, 
rivers,  and  inland  waters  of  the  United  States;  and  the 
bill  authorizing  the  president  to  suspend  discriminating 
tonnnge  dues  o:i  foreign  vessels  and  commerce. 

The  senate,  as  already  recorded,  rejected  the  general 
treaty  of  arbitration  with  Great  Britain  (p.  350).  It 
also  adjourned  without  taking  action  on  the  Hawaiian 
treaty  of  annexation.  The  Cuban  belligerency  resolu- 
tion, introduced  by  Senator  Morgan  and  passed  by  the 
senate  on  May  20  (p.  346),  was  never  submitted  to  the 
house.  Neither  the  bankruptcy  bill  (p.  389)  nor  the 
free-homes  bill  (p.  391),  both  of  which  had  passed 
the  senate,  received  consideration  in  the  legislative 
branch. 
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We  can  review  the  third  quarter  of  1897  with  more 
satisfaction  than  any  quarter  since  1«92.  -With  a  con- 
tinued and  steady  upward  tendency  in  prices,  large  in- 
crease in  production,  the  starting  up  of  many  mills 
giving  employment  to  many  thousand  men,  fewer  fail- 
ures than  in  any  quarter  since  1892,  and  encouraging 
crop  reports,  there  is  everything  to  justify  the  hopeful 
spirit  of  the  times  and  the  belief  that  the  marked  revival 
in  general  business  will  soon  include  every  branch  of 
industry.  Two  things  threatened  to  hinder 'improve- 
ment: the  bituminous  coal  strike,  by  seriously  em- 
barrassing industries  through  lack  of  fuel,  and  the  out- 
break of  yellow  fever  in  several  of  the  Gulf  states  and 
consequent  quarantine  and  checking  of  local  distribution 
of  merchandise  during  September  in  the  affected  sec- 
tions. The  coal  strike  began  early  in  July  (p.  636)  and 
was  settled  earlj  in  September,  many  thousands  of  men 
returning  to  work  at  higher  wages;  and  the  latter 
stimulated  business  in  sections  of  the  South  not  covered 
by  the  quarantine,  so  that  the  bad  effects  in  both  cases 
were  about  neutralized. 

Failures. — The  commercial  failures  for  the  quarter 
were  2,881,  with  liabilities  amounting  to  i'25,601,188, 
an  average  of  i8,8cS6  for  each.  In  numbers  and  aggre- 
gate liabilities,  failures  were  less  than  in  any  quarter 
since  1892,  and  the  average  for  each  was  the  smallest  in 
twenty-three  years.  The  average  of  defaulted  liabilities 
per  firm  in  business  was  $22.48 ;  and  the  ratio  to  the 
aggregate  of  exchanges  through  all  clearing  houses  was 
$1.68  per  1,000,  both  figures  being  less  than  in  any 
quarter  since  1892.  Twenty-eight  banks  failed,  with 
aggregate  liabilities  amounting  to  $3,137,069.  This 
showing  is  in  strong  contrast  with  the  third  quarter  of 
1896,  when  failures  were  exceptionally  heavy,  amount- 
ing to  $73,285,349.  The  decrease  was  greatest  in  the 
Southwestern  states,  being  nearly  75  per  cent  less  than 
in  1896;  in  the  Western,  over  60  per  cent  less;  in  the 
Southern,  over  55  per  cent;  and  in  the  Eastern,  over 
40  per  cent.  As  indicating  the  improvement  in  busi- 
ness during  the  past  six  months,  it  may  be  noted  that  of 
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the  manufacturing  classes  only  two,  and  of  the  trading 
classes  only  three,  show  liabilities  as  great  as  in  the 
quarter  ended  June  30  last. 

Monetary 'Affairs. — For  the  year  ending  September 
30,  the  exchanges  of  the  143  institutions  represented  in 
the  New  York  Clearing  House  amounted  to  $81,337,- 
760,948,  nearly  •'$2,000,000,000  in  excess  of  1896,  and 
over  $3,000,000,000  in  excess  of  1895.  As  bank  clear- 
ings are  a  most  sensitive  indicator  of  business  conditions, 
this  steady  increase,  taken  in  connection  with  the  gen- 
eral decline  in  prices  which  prevailed  during  the  first 
half  year,  is  very  cheering.  During  July,  for  the  first 
time  in  four  years,  the  volume  of  business  reported  in 
the  clearing  houses  was  larger  than  in  the  same  month 
of  1892.  The  daily  average  of  actual  payments  through 
clearing  houses  in  August  was  12.6  per  cent  more  than 
in  1892,  and  38.9  per  cent  more  than  last  year,  while 
September  showed  a  business  17  per  cent  greater  than 
in  the  corresponding  month  of  1892.  Conceding  that 
this  increase  during  August  and  September  was  in  part 
due  to  speculative  action,  in  making  comparisons  it 
must  be  remembered  that  95  per  cent  of  the  transactions 
of  the  Stock  Exchange  are  now  disposed  of  through  the 
clearing  house  of  that  exchange,  which  w^as  barely 
organized  in  1892.  The  percentage  of  gains  in  clear- 
ings outside  of  New  York  over  1896  was  5.8  per  cent 
for  July,  20.9  per  cent  for  August,  and  30.4  per  cent  for 
September;  and,  while  the  July  clearings  were  10.4 
per  cent  less  than  in  1892,,  by  the  end  of  the  quarter 
this  percentage  had  been  practically  wiped  out,  the 
September  clearings  showing  a  gain  of  .2  per  cent  over 
1892. 

The  course  of  the  stock  market  up  to  September  21 
was  that  of  almost  continuous  advance.  Starting  out 
in  July  with  an  average  of  $50.57  for  the  sixty  most 
active  stocks,  it  fell  to  $49.93  July  8,  and  rose  to  $55.87 
August  14.  Then  came  a  slight  reaction,  the  average 
price  August  20  being  $54  99.  From  this  point  it  ad- 
vanced to  $57.50  September  2.  Up  to  September  21 
there  was  an  average  gain;  but  on  that  day  occurred  a 
big  break,  cutting  off  $2.00  per  share  in  two  days,  and 
setting  stocks  back  lower  than  they  were  September  2, 
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which  marked  the  highest  point  reached  this  year  up  to 
that  date.  It  was  a  reaction  which  all  strong  elements 
in  Wall  street  united  in  permitting  without  resistance. 
As  one  writer  states  : — 

"  It  began  in  shrewd  perception  by  leaders,  or  wise  suggestions  to  thiem 
by  bankers,  that  the  upward  movement  had  gone  so  far  and  had  been 
swollen  by  so  many  shaky  accounts,  that  expurgation  was  necessary, 
which  the  radical  change  in  the  money  market  would  in  any  case  make 
inevitable." 

A  feature  of  the  quarter  was  the  condition  of  Wall 
street  market  during  the  week  ending  August  7. 
During  that  week  all  past  records  are  said  to  have 
been  broken  by  tlie  wide  distribution  of  transactions, 
involving  181  issues  of  stocks,  divided  as  follows: 
1,253,000  shares  of  165  issues,  510,000  shares  of  four 
trust  stocks,  and  50,000  shares  of  twelve  most  active 
railroad  and  telegraph  stocks.  This  condition  continued 
during  the  month ;  and  the  first  week  in  September, 
170  out  of  182  issues  amounted  to  1,650,000  shares, 
more  than  half  the  business,  and  no  one  issue  for  more 
than  80,000. 

The  expansion  of  business  is  also  indicated  in  the  last 
report  of  loans  made  by  the  principal  banks  in  New 
York,  which  shows  a.  marked  increase  in  commercial 
loans,  70  per  cent  of  the  aggregate  being  of  that  char- 
acter. The  outgo  of  money  from  New  York  to  the  in- 
terior increased  suddenly  during  the  first  week  in 
September,  exceeding  receipts  by  about  ^4,000,000,  and 
rates  of  interest  on  loans  rose.  Over  114,000,000  w^as 
sent  West  to  move  crops  during  three  weeks  of  Septem- 
ber. 

Wheat. — On  August  20,  for  the  first  time  in  five 
years  and  five  months,  September  wheat  touched  the 
dollar  mark  at  New  York,  at  which  price  almost  75,000 
bushels  were  sold  on  the  Produce  Exchange ;  and  sub- 
sequent sales  of  cash  wheat  were  made  at  <fl.06i  for 
No.  1  Northern.  This  was  an  advance  of  over  30  cents 
since  July  1.  On  October  1  the  world's  supply  of 
available  wheat  was  reported  by  Bradstreet  at  a  total  of 
92,159,000  bushels,  which  is  23',450,000  less  than  a  year 
ago,  and  37,631,000  less  than  two  years  ago.  Exports 
of  wheat  and  flour  at  the  rate  of  a  million  bushsls  per 
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day  continued  for  many  days;  and^  while  the  weekly 
Atlantic  exports  were  a  trifle  less  in  quantity  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  quarter  than  last  year,  at  its  close  the 
weekly  shipments  were  double  thore  of  1896.  The 
London  Dnil'i  Graphic  of  September  4  published  a 
table  comparii^g  the  ayailable  and  prospectiye  English 
wheat  supply  at  that  time  with  that  of  September,  1896, 
showing  a  deficiency  of  nearly  2,000,000  quarters. 
American  shipments  haye  been  made  this  season  to 
Australia,  South  Africa,  Brazil,  and  Argentina,  coun- 
tries which  usually  haye  a  surplus;  and  with  the  small- 
est wr)rld*s  supply,  August  1,  ever  reported  at  a  like 
period,  except  in  1889,  the  prospect  for  American  pro- 
ducers is  flattering. 

Corn.— The  1897  corn  crop  is  estimated  at  1,60'^,-, 
000,000  bushels.  There  was  a  gain  of  about  5  cents  in 
price  during  the  quarter,  owing  to  reduced  estimates  of 
yield  and  enormous  exports,  which,  during  August, 
were  double  last  year's  outgo ;  but  during  September 
both  Western  receipts  and  exports  decreased,  owing  to 
prospects  of  lighter  crop  and  the  large  demand  for 
fodder  in  states  suffering  by  the  drought.  There  was 
but  little  change  in  prices,  which  closed  at  about  33 
cents  for  No.  2  mixed. 

Cotton. — The  yisible  supply  of  cotton,  October  1, 
was  distributed  as  follows:  In  the  United  States, 
692.032  bales;  abroad  and  afloat,  609,000;  a  total  of 
1,301,032  bales,  about  525.000  less  than  on  the  same 
date  last  year.  On  October  1,  1,114,589  bales  had 
come  into  sight  against  1,361,866  in  1898,  and  737,914 
in  1895.  Up  to  October  1,  the  Northern  spinners  had 
taken  156,268  bales  against  145,717  in  1896  andl00,349 
in  1895.  During  July,  many  cotton  mills  shut  down 
or  curtailed  production  in  the  hope  of  relieying  a  con- 
gested market  and  securing  better  prices  for  cotton 
goods.  Following  this  there  was  a  slight  advance  in 
goods,  and  a  fall  in  raw  cotton  from  8i  cents  for  spot 
middling  uplands  at  the  end  of  August,  to  6J  cents  at 
the  end  of  the  quarter.  This  decline  greatly  stimulated 
foreign  buying ;  and  the  exports  and  reduction  of  stock 
resulting  indicate,  according  to  the  Fmancial  Chronicle^ 
a  larger  world's  consumption  of  American  cotton  than 
ever  before. 
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■  Exports  and  Imports.— Merchandise  exports  for 
nine  months  of  the  ye.ir  were  valued  at  S318.43^,030, 
being  $26,074,728  larger  tha.i  for  the  ramo  j^eriod  last 
year;  and  imports, $^3«1,1-I0,8T0,  which  M.vieii\  35,-11)7 
in  excess  of  1896.  As' compared  with  lait  yea:\  the 
exports  of  merchandise  during  the  quarter  shosv  i\  con- 
siderable gain,  while  the  imports  show  a  correspo:iding 
loss;  and,  though  imports  have  be?n  heavier  than 
expected,  as  the  outward  movement  of  cotton  has  but 
just  begun,  an  enormous  merchandise  balance  is  assured 
for  some  months  to  come.  The  silver  exports  for  the 
nine  months  ended  September  30,  were  $  >4.359,424 ; 
and  imports  $2,088,16o.  On  August  18,  bar  silver  was 
quoted  at  31 1  cents.  Gold  exports  for  the  nine  months 
were  $29,583,5::i7,  and  imports  $4,237,134. 

Wool. — Speculativebuyingcf  wool  continued  through- 
out the  quarter,  and  prices  steadily  rose  until  an  aver- 
age of  20  37  cents  was  reached  October  1  on  100  quota- 
tions given  by  Coates  Bros,  of  Philadelphia,  Penn. 
This  is  an  advance  of  8  cents  over  prices  a  year  ago. 
This  advance  in  w^ool  is  quite  out  of  proportion  to  the 
advance  in  manufactured  goods,  the  market  for  which 
closed  strong  but  in  the  aggregate  not  20  per  cent 
above  the  lowest  point,  while  tlie  average  price  of  wool 
shows  an  advance  of  60  per  cent.  This  tardiness  in 
woolen  goods  was  probably  owing  to  the  heavy  stocks 
of  free  wool  on  hand  and  large  stocks  of  foreign  goods 
imported  in  anticipation  of  the  tariff  changes.  The 
output  of  the  mills  increased  rapidly  during  the  quar- 
ter; many  mills  ran  night  and  day  to  fill  orders,  with 
large  contracts  ahead;  and  it  is  generally  conceded 
that  manufacturers  are  doing  more  and  better  than 
they  have  for  years. 

Leather  Interests. — Although  cattle  receipts  at  the 
four  Western  markets. aggregated  7.54  per  cent  more 
than  in  1S96  and  10.9  per  cent  more  than  in  1895,  the 
price  cf  hides  advanced  during  tlie  quarter  15  per  cent, 
and  since  the  first  of  May  nearly  30  per  cent,  reaching 
a  figure  in  the  middle  of  September  w^hich  had  not  been 
touched  since  July,  1895  The  prices  of  leather  and 
boots  and  shoes  have  been  advancing,  though  not  in 
the  same  proportion  as  hides.     In  leather,  prices  rose 
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about  9i  per  cent,  and  in  boots  and  shoes  3i  per  cent, 
during  the  quarter.  The  general  belief  is  that  there 
will  be  a  reaction  ere  long,  such  as  followed  the  excited 
rise  of  1895.  Then  hides  fell  45  per  cent  between 
September  4  and  December  18..  This  belief  is  strength- 
ened by  the  fact  that  the  market  for  hides  at  Chicago 
was  practically  at  a  standstill  at  the  close  of  the  quar- 
ter. The  effect  of  this  belief  upon  the  boot  and  shoe 
trade,  has  been  the  holding  back  of  spring  orders, 
though  sales  for  immediate  needs  have  been  brisk,  Sep- 
tember shipments  being  larger  than  in  any  former  year. 
August  shipments  were  slightly  smaller  than  in  the 
three  previous  years. 

Iron  and  Steel. — The  movement  of  iron  ore  through 
the  Sault  canal  for  the  quarter  indicates  the  heaviest 
year's  business  ever  known.  Many  furnaces  came  into 
blast  after  the  settlement  of  the  wage  disputes  with  the 
Amalgamated  Association  early  in  August;  and  during 
that  month  the  output  of  pig  iron  increased  12  per 
cent,  or  from  165,378  tons  weekl}^  August  1,  to 
185,506  tons  September  1.  The  price  of  Bessemer  pig 
and  Grey  Forge  fell  off  10  to  15  cents  during  July,  but 
made  steady  adv^ances  the  rest  of  the  quarter,  from 
19.25  and  18.10  respectively  on  July  28,  to  $10.75  and 
$9.50  September  29.  There  was  a  steady  advance  in 
prices  of  finished  products,  averaging  8.2  per  cent  from 
the  lowest  point,  while  the  demand  has  been  so  heavy 
that  plates  for  shipping  cannot  be  had  in  the  Central 
or  Western  regions  under  four  or  six  weeks,  while  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  get  sheet  and  tin  bar  plates  on 
orders.  Western  mills  have  orders  to  keep  them  busy 
until  January  1,  and  are  practically  independent  of 
buyers.  Noteworthy  deals  during  July  were:  The  sale 
of  basic  steel  for  export  to  Germany  by  the  Illinois 
company;  a  sale  of  hoops  in  New  York  for  export  to 
Manchester,  Eng. ;  and  orders  for  Pennsylvania  iron 
bars  from  England.  During  the  first  week  of  August, 
large  pipe  contracts  for  the  Russian  oil  fields,  Sumatra, 
and  Germany,  'were  made.  On  August  17,  it  was 
reported  that  the  Johnson  Steel  Company  of  Cleveland, 
O.,  had  received  orders  for  20,000  tons  of  steel  rails  to 
be  used  on   electric   roads   in   Ireland ;   and   early   in 
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September  the  first  shipment  of  steel  rails  from  this 
country  to  Australia  was  made  by  the  Lackawanna 
Company. 

Railroad  Earnings.— Anthracite  coal  roads  report  a 
heavy  loss  during  the  quarter.  Southern  and  Pacific 
roads  report  gains.  The  gain  on  United  States  roads 
reporting  for  July,  showed  an  increase  of  4.5  per  cent 
compared  with  July,  1896.  The  August  earnings  were 
10.7  per  cent  larger  than  last  year,  and  3.8  per  cent 
less  than  in  1892,  and,  for  September,  12.8  per  cent 
over  last  year  and  1.8  per  cent  over  1892.  For  the 
quarter,  the  gross  earnings  of  railroads  in  the  United 
States,  covering  156,221  miles  (about  seven  eighths  of 
the  total  mileage),  was  1210,216,088,  a  gain  of  10  1  per 
cent  over  the  third  quarter  of  1896,  but  still  3.5  per 
cent  less  than  in  the  corresponding  quarter  of  1892. 

PUBLIC    ACCOUNTS, 

Tlie  Public  Debt,— On  September  30,  the  total  pub- 
lic debt  of  the  United  States,  less  a  cash  balance  in  the 
treasury  of  $215,192,787.47,  was  $1,012,]  22,71 2.93,  an 
increase,  during  the  quarter,  of  $25,466,626.79.  Details 
of  the  debt,  with  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  treasury, 
September  30,  are  given  in  the  following  table : 

PUBLIC   DEBT,   SEPTEMBER  30,  1897. 

Interest-bearing  debt $847,365,540.00 

Debt  on  which  interest  has  ceased  since  maturity 1,334,570.26 

Debt  bearing  no  interest 378,615,390.14 

Total  gross  debt $1,227,315,500.40 

Cash  balance  in  treasury 215,192,787.47 

Total  net  debt $1,012,122,712.93 

CASH  IN  THE  TREASURY. 

Gold— Coin $154,338,369.89 

Bars  30,223,294.50— $184,561,664.39 

Silver— Dollars 394,948,022.00 

Subsidiary  coin 13,455,175.35 

Bars.. 105,078.549.75—  513,481,747.10 

Paper— United  states  notes 94,885,472.00 

Treasury  notes  of  1890 21,518,217.00 

Gold  certificates 1,535,610.00 

Silver  certificates 10,532,205.00 

Certificates  of  deposit  (Act  June  8, 1872) 1,325,000.00 

National  bank  notes 3,814,835.34—  133,611,339.34 
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coupons    paid 


Other  —  Bonds,    interest   and 
awaiting  reimbursement 

Minor  coin  and  fractional  currency 

Deposits  in  national  bank  depositaries— gen- 
eral account 13,421,789.92 

Disbursing  ofllcers'  balances 4,016,922.93— 


45,047.04 
1,230,121.04 
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18,713,830.93 


Aggregate. 


$850,368,631.76 


DEMAND  LIABILITIES. 

Gold  certificates $38,434,169.00 

Silver  certificates 385,152,504.00 

Certificates  of  deposit  (Act  Juno  8, 1872) 54,150,000.00 

Treasury  notes  of  1890 111,334,280.00— $589,070,953.00 

Fund  for  redemp.  of  uncurrentnat'l  bank  notes       8,933,676.45 

Outstanding  checks  and  drafts 3,483,037.40 

Disbursing  ofllcers'  balances 28,149,319.04 

Agency  accounts,  &C 5,538,858.40—     46,104,891.29 

Gold  reserve $100,000,000.00 

Net  cash  balance 115,192,787.47 215,192,787.47 


Aggregate $850,368,631.76 

Receipts    and    Expenditures.— During    the    three 

months  ended  September  30 — the  first  quarter  of  the 
current  fiscal  year — the  financial  operations  of  the 
government  show  an  excess  of  expenditures  over 
receipts  amounting  to  more  than  828,000,000.  The 
following  table  gives  details  of  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments for  the  nine  months  ended  September  30,  the 
figures  for  1896  being  given  for  comparison : — 
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Circulationof  Money.— The  total  amount  of  money 
in  circulation  iu  the  United  States  as  estimated  by  the 
treasury,  September  30,  including  all  coined  or  issued 
and  not  in  the  treasury,  was  ^1,678,840,538 — an  in- 
crease of  196,538,249  as  compared  with  September  30, 
1896.  The  various  kinds  of  money  in  circulation,  and 
their  amounts,  are  as  follows : — 

MONEY  IN  CIRCULATION,  SEPTEMBER  30,  1897. 

Gold  coin $528,098,753 

standard  silver  dollars 57,145,770 

Subsidiary  silver 61,176,415 

Gold  certificates 36,898,559 

Silver  certificates 374,620,299 

Treasury  notes  (1890) 89,816,063 

United  States  notes 251,795,544 

Currency  certificates 52,825,000 

National  bank  notes 226,464,135 

Total $1,678,840,538 

These  figures  give  an  estimated  pe?^  capita  circulation 

of  122.89. 

THE  ARMY. 

Oil  September  11,  Adjutant-General  Ruggles  was 're- 
tired on  account  of  age.  He  is  succeeded  by  Brigadier- 
General  Samuel  Breck,  who  has  been  promoted  from 
the  rank  of  colonel. 
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The  6r.  A.  R. — The  81st  animal  encampment  of  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  was  held  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
August  23-27,  and  was  one  of  the  most  successful 
gatherings  ever  held.  Most  profuse  and  elaborate 
decorations  were  displayed,  among  them  being  an  arch 
of  unique  design,  at  Main  and  Niagara  streets,  repre- 
senting a  colossal  letter  A  flanked  by  the  letters  G  and 
R  in  smaller  size.  Everything  that  could  be  desired 
was  provided  for  the  accommodation  and  entertainment 
of  guests.  For  the  special  use  of  the  visiting  veterans, 
a  picturesque  city  of  tents — named  "Camp  Jewett" 
after  the  mayor  of  Buffalo,  and  capable  of  accommo- 
dating several  thousand  persons — was  laid  out  in  the 
park  known  as  "  The  Front,"  on  a  bluft'  overlooking 
Lake  Erie  and  the  entrance  to  the  Niagara  river. 

On  August  26  General  J.  P.  S.  Gobin  of  Lebanon, 
Penn.,  was  elected  commander  to  succeed  General 
Glarkson.  The  other  leading  aspirants  for  the  position 
were  Isaac  F.  Mack  of  Ohio  and  J.  C.  Linehan  of  New 
Hampshire. 

Cincinnati,  O.,  and  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  contested  for 
the  honor  of  the  next  encampment;  but  San  Francisco 
withdrew  after  two  ballots  had  been  taken,  and  the 
selection  of  Cincinnati  was  made  unanimous. 


THE  NAVY. 

Launch  of  the  "  Plunger," — The  submarine  torpedo- 
boat  Plunger,  a  vessel  of  the  Holland  type,  similar  to 
the  one  launched  at  Elizabethport,  N.  J.,  on  May  17 
(p.  403),  was  successfully  launched  at  the  yards  of  the 
Columbia  Iron  Works,  Baltimore,  Md.,  August  7. 

The  boat  is  cigar-shaped  and  is  built  of  steel  throughout;  85  feet  in 
length  and  11  feet  5  inches  in  diameter.  When  floating*  light  it  has  a  dis- 
placement of  155  tons,  and  when  down  to  the  load  line,  167  tons.  Two  sets 
of  motive  power  are  provided,  one  for  the  afloat  and  awash  condition,  and 
the  other  for  the  submerged.  Twin  quadruple-expansion  engines,  with 
steam  furnished  from  a  water-tube  boiler,  will  operate  twin  screws  when 
afloat  or  awash;  and  a  70  horse-power  motor,  fed  by  48  chloride  colls,  will 
furnish  the  power  when  the  vessel  is  submerged.  The  method  of  opera- 
ting the  vessel  is  similar  to  that  employed  in  her  sister  ship  already 
described. 

The  capacity  of  the  storage  cells  is  amply  large  to  prevent  injury  or  de- 
terioration while  giving  off  the  power  required  to  propel  the  vessel  at  a 
speed" of  about  eight  knots  for  at  least  six  hours.    It  is  confidently  pre- 
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dieted  that  the  vessel  will  reach  a  speed  of  sixteen  knots  In  the  light  con. 
dition,  while  she  will  be  able  to  reach  fifteen  knots  with  three  feet  of  water 
covering  the  hull,  and  not  less  than  eight  knots  while  submerged.  She 
will  carry  no  guns  or  other  armament  except  five  automobile  torpedoes, 
to  be  launched  from  two  expulsion  tubes.  Two  additional  torpedoes  can 
be  carried  if  desired. 

A  complete  shell  surrounds  the  vessel  from  the  stem  aft  to  about  three- 
quarters  of  the  length  of  the  boat.  The  forward  open  space  within  the 
inner  shell  contains  the  torpedo  expulsion  tubes.  The  section  of  the  ves- 
sel between  the  stern  and  the  forward  bulkhead,  in  the  space  between  the 
two  shells,  contains  two  horizontal  tabular  spaces  in  prolongation  of  the 
expulsion  tubes.  The  remainder  of  the  space  in  this  compartment  is  en- 
closed, and  is  used  as  a  sea  water  tank,  which  can  bo  quickly  emptied 
when  necessary.  The  pressure  for  forcing  the  water  out  is  compressed 
air.  Above  the  tank  are  placed  three  magazine  tubes  to  hold  automobile 
torpedoes.  Provision  for  a  good  amount  of  fresh  air  is  made  by  a  large 
amount  of  compressed  air  carried  in  manganese  bronze  cylinders  in  the 
water  ballast  spaces. 

"When  a  descent  is  made,  the  valves  at  the  bottom  in  the  water  spaces 
are  opened  and  the  air  in  these  spaces  allowed  to  escape  through  the 
valves  placed  at  their  upper  ends.  The  blower  is  stopped ;  and  the  furnace 
and  ash-pit  doors,  which  are  provided  with  fireproof  packing,  are  closed 
air-tight.  The  smoke-stack  is  telescoped,  while  the  cover  of  the  aperture 
through  which  it  enters  swings  around  and  drops  over  it,  where  it  is 
tightly  clamped.  The  vessel  can  be  brought  to  the  surface  in  several 
ways.  If  at  anchor  at  a  depth  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet,  all  that  is  neces- 
sary is  to  weigh  anchor.  If  running  submerged,  she  can  be  steered  to  the 
surface  by  the  horizontal  rudders,  when  the  ballast  tanks  can  be  emptied 
by  an  ejector. 

She  can  be  sunk  to  such  a  depth  that  it  would  be  almost  an  impossibility 
for  an  enemy  to  hit  her  with  any  missile  whatsoever,  while  on  the  other 
hand,  she  can  approach  the  largest  war  ship  now  afloat  without  being 
seen. 

Ordnance  Tests. — Very  important  and  successful 
tests  of  the  applicability  of  the  Crozier-Buffington  dis- 
appearing carriage  to  10-inch  and  12-inch  guns,  were 
made  at  the  Sandy  Hook  proving  grounds,  July  3. 

The  carriage  has  in  front  a  counterweight  which,  when  released 
from  its  position,  sinks,  and,  acting  upon  levers  connected  with 
the  gun,  raises  it  to  a  height  of  7  feet  above  its  carriage  in  the  case 
of  the  10-inch  gun,  and  to  a  height  of  9  feet  in  the  case  of  the  12- 
inch  gun.  The  recoil  of  firing  places  the  gun  in  its  original  posi- 
tion, its  muzzle  covered  by  the  parapet  and  sloping  downward 
toward  the  breech  at  an  angle  of  seven  degrees. 

The  10-inch  gun  was  fired  with  the  full  charge  of  270  pounds  of 
powder  and  a  projectile  weighing  575  pounds.  Next  came  three 
tests  with  the  52-ton  12-inch  gun,  with  a  charge  of  475  pounds  of 
powder  and  a  projectile  of  1,000  pounds.  The  weight  of  the. gun 
is  116,000  pounds  and  of  the  carriage  350,000— a  total  of  466,000 
pounds.  The  gun  was  loaded,  ready  for  firing,  in  1  minute  50 
seconds;  and  the  projectile  was  sent  six  and  a  half  miles  in  18 
seconds.  The  carriage  is  said  to  have  proved  in  every  way  suc- 
cessful. 
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Recent  tests  of  the  explosive  known  as  "jovite"  in- 
dicate great  promise  as  to  its  effectiveness  for  navy 
shells.  A  10-inch  armor-piercing  shell,  containing  a 
charge  of  jovite,  did  not  explode  until  after  passing 
completely  through  a  5-inch  Harveyized  plate  at  which 
it  had  been  fired. 

Speed  Trials.— The   torpedo-boat  Diipont,   built   by 

the  Herreshoffs,  o  n 
her  second  official 
trial  trip  over  a  60- 
mile  course  in  Narra- 
gansett  bay,  August 
11,  developed  an  av- 
erage speed  of  28.58 
knots,  which  is  .5  be- 
low that  of  her  sister 
boat,  the  Porter. 
Both  craft  exceeded 
contract  requirements 
by  upward  of  one 
knot. 

Price  of  Armor- 
Plate,— On  July  16. 
the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, by  a  vote 
of  142  to  45,  con- 
curred in  the  senate 
amendment  to  the 
General  Deficiency 
Appropriation  bill 
fixing  the  limit  of 
cost  of  armor-plate  for  the  three  battleships  now  build- 
ing— the  Illinois^  Wiscorumi^  and  Alabama — at  $300  a 
ton  (p.  389).  The  secretar}^  of  the  navy  had  recom- 
mended a  compromise  rate  of  -$400.  Both  the  Carnegie 
and  the  Bethlehem  companies  have  declined  to  bid 
within  the  1300  limit. 


HON.  JOHN  D.   LONG,   OF  MASSACHUSETTS, 
SECRETARY  OF  THE  NAVY. 
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The  origin,  progress,  and  conclusion  of  the  great 
coal  miners'  strike  have  already  been  fully  reviewed 
(p.  536).  It  is  not  known  to  what  extent  the  ending 
of  the  strike  on  September  3  was  due  to  the  assembling 
of  the  national  conference  of  labor  representatives, 
which  met  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  August  30,  to  devise 
means  for  a  settlement  of  the  strike.  Under  the  influ- 
ence of  a  vigorous  speech  from  Eugene  V.  Debs,  the 
conference  adopted  a  resolution  calling  all  miners  still 
at  work  to  desert  their  posts;  but  the  prevailing  tone 
of  the  gathering  was  one  of  moderation,  aud  no  really 
decisive  action  was  taken.  It  seems  significant,  how- 
ever, that  on  September  3,  within  a  few  days  after  the 
assembling  of  the  conference,  the  operators  submitted 
a  definite  .proposition  as  their  ultimatum,  which  proved 
acceptable  to  the  miners'  executive  board  (p.  550). 

The  Lattimer  Tragedy,— At  Lattimer,  near  Hazle- 
ton,  Penn.,  on  September  10,  in  the  anthracite  district, 
a  mob  of  marching  miners,  mostly  Slavs,  was  fired  upon 
by  a  posse  of  deputy  sheriffs  under  Sheriff  Martin,  and 
eighteen  were  killed  and  about  forty  wounded.  While 
this  occurred  near  the  close  of  the  great  bituminous 
coal  strike  (p.  536),  at  the  very  hour,  indeed,  that 
President  Ratchford  of  the  Miners'  Union  and  Mr. 
Young  representing  the  operators  were  drawing  up  the 
terms  of  peace,  there  was  really.no  vital  connection 
between  the  two. 

This  strike  in  the  Lehigh  valley,  which  had  the  most 
tragic  ending  of  any  American  strike,  probably,  had 
the  most  ridiculous  beginning  in  the  strike  of  a  few 
stable  boys.  Early  in  August,  James  Jones,  superin- 
tendent of  the  Lehigh  &  Wilkesbarre  Coal  Company, 
made  some  simple  economic  changes  in  the  handling  of 
the  plant.  The  only  persons  specially  affected  were 
the  stable  boys,  and  they  struck.  Jones  v/as  unpopular 
with  the  miners,  who  all  '*  struck  "  out  of  sympathy 
with  the  boys.  The  men  drew  up  a  list  of  grievances, 
asking  for  many  minor  changes  and  the  removal  of 
Jones.  All  demands  were  promptly  met  except  the 
removal  of  Jones,  and  all  returned  to  work ;  but  in  five 
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days  they  struck  again,  because  the  company  had  not 
got  all  the  changes  in  working  order.  On  August 
25,  there  began  a  reign  of  terror.  The  strikers  were 
all  foreigners, — Hungarians,  Poles,  Lithuanians,  and 
Slavs.  They  were  fierce  even  to  wildness.  They 
marched  from  mine  to  mine,  and  terrorized  some  ten 
mines  at  once,  beating  every  man  who  returned  to 
work.  They  invaded  the  houses  of  the  miners  who 
hesitated  to  strike.  They  swept  through  Superinten- 
dent Jones's  house  from  cellar  to  roof .  They  impressed 
into  their  service  horses,  wagons,  and  drivers,  without 
regard  to  law  or  order. 

This  reign  of  terror  lasted  from  August  25  to  Sep- 
tember 7,  when  the  sheriffs  of  Luzerne,  Carbon,  and 
Schuylkiir  counties  joined  in  a  proclamation  command- 
ing peace.  The  miners  from  McAdoo  had  made  the 
Harwood  miners  stop  work ;  and  the  Harwood  men  in 
turn  wanted  the  Lattimer  men  to  stop,  and  asked  the 
McAdoo  men  to  join  them  in  effecting  this  object. 
These  miners  got  together  in  West  Hazleton;  but 
Sheriff  Martin  read  the  riot  act  to  them,  arrested  two, 
and  ordered  them  to  disperse,  and  on  no  condition  to 
march  to  Lattimer  in  a  body.  The  rioters  then . broke 
up,  went  in  squads  ''across  lots,"  to  rally  further  out 
on  the  road.  Martin,  with  102  armed  deputies,  took 
the  trolleys  to  Lattimer,  and  lined  up  to  await  them. 
The  miners  approached  in  a  body.  Sheriff  Martin 
went  out  to  meet  them  alone,  and  read  the  riot  act  to 
them. 

.  At  this  point,  it  is  not  easy  to  give  the  facts  with 
confidence  until  the  testimony  is  given  in  court;  but 
the  most  reliable  information  to  date  is  that  the  men 
not  only  did  not  disperse,  but  became  a  mob  and  fell 
UDon  the  sheriff.  It  is  certain  that  they  handled  him 
roughly.  The  mob  did  not  believe  the  deputies  would 
dare  to  fire,  and,  if  they  did,  that  they  would  fire  over 
their  heads.  The  deputies,  on  the  other  hand,  appear 
to  have  thought  Martin's  life  in  danger,  and  supposed 
that  if  they  were  ordered  to  fire,  it  meant  business. 
The  result  was  a  horrible  tragedy,  regretted  the  wide 
world  over. 

The   militia   was   ordered   out   at   once,   and    peace 
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reigned  thereafter.  The  citizens  promptly  denounced 
the  sheriff  and  his  deputies,  and  warrants  were  taken 
out  for  their  arrest.  General  Gobin,  in  charge  of  the 
militia,  and  Governor  Hastings,  both  insisted  that  the 
laws  must  be  obeyed  and  the  peace  preserved;  and, 
though  the  ^^talk"  was  loud  and.  vindictive,  there  was 
never  any  liability  to  further  outbreak.  The  strike 
was  soon  settled,  and  the  men  returned  to  work. 
Martin  and  his  deputies  were  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
grand  jury  for  indictment,  having  been  held  for  the 
grand  jury  by  the  lower  court,  September  22,  each  giv- 
ing bail  for  i7,000. 

On  October  28,  the  grand  jury  returned  a  true  bill 
against  Sheriff  Martin  and  his  deputies  for  the  Lattimer 
shooting. 

Tho  true  bill  Included  nineteen  for  murder,  one  for  each  man  killed 
and  one  for  the  victims  considered  collectively.  Thirty-six  true  bills 
were  found  in  the  same  way  for  felonious  wounding  against  the  same 
defendants. 

A  Race  Strike. — A  strike  involving  the  race  ques- 
tion centred  wide  attention  upon  the  city  of  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  in  the  early  part  of  August.  It  began  on  August 
4,  at  the  Fulton  bag  and  cotton  mills,  when  about 
1,400  employes  quit  work  because  white  girls  refused 
to  be  placed  by  the  side  of  colored  women,  who  had 
been  recently  engaged.  On  August  5,  in  answer  to 
the  demands  of  a  committee  of  the  Textile  Workers' 
Union,  the  mill  management  agreed  to  remove  the 
employes  to  whom  objection  had  been  taken;  and  an 
end  of  the  strike  was  announced.  This  was  premature, 
however,  for  the  strikers,  elated  at  their  victory  in  pro- 
curing the  discharge  of  the  negro  women,  made  still 
further  demands  on  the  following  day,  which  the 
management  refused  to  grant. 

They  demanded  the  removal  not  only  of  the  newly-employed 
colored  women,  but  also  of  "all  negroes  employed  in  any  capacity 
whatever,  except  the  janitor  and  scrub  women";  that  none  but 
white  persons  should  be  employed  in  the  mill;  that  "no  member 
of  the  Textile  Workers'  Union  or  any  one  who  participated  in  the 
strike  should  be  discharged  because  of  their  union  affiliation,  'or 
because  they  participated  in  the  strike;  and  that  all  former 
employes  should  be  reinstated  in  their  positions." 

However,  a  settlement  was  reached  within  a  day  or 
two  on  terms  which  were  of  the  nature  of  a  compromise, 
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and  which  were  suggested  by  Hon.  Hoke  Smith,  ex-sec- 
retary of  the  interior,  whose  services  as  arbitrator  had 
been  enlisted.  The  settlement  was  another  victory  for 
the  principle  of  arbitration  in  labor  disputes. 

Report  on  Strikes. — A  recent  report  of  the  United 
States  commissioner  of  labor,  Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright, 
contains  most  interesting  statistics  regarding  strikes. 
The  figures  range  from  1879  onward;  but  it  was  not 
until  1884  that  the  thorough  organization  of  the  bureau 
rendered  possible  the  submission  of  accurate  and  relia- 
ble returns.  The  results  go  to  show  that  with  good 
times  strikes  increase,  and  in  hard  times  grow  fewer  in 
number  and  involve  fev/er  persons.  The  proportion  of 
successful  strikes  is  yearly  becoming  greater,  which 
would  seem  to  indicate  a  growth  in  prudence  among 
strikers.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of 
strikes  and  strikers  in  each  year  from  1879  to  1895: 

AMERICAN  STRIKES,  1879-95. 

Average 
per 
Year.  Strikes.     Strikers.  Strike. 

1879 32  4,011  143 

1880 27  5,900  227 

1881 44  8,272  212 

1882 47  5,854  130 

1883 73  12,900  193 

1884  81  23,967  296 

1885 89  34,166  397 

1886... 96  16,951  177 

1887 69  25,027  368 

1888 101  28,974  293 

1889 126  23,322  187 

1890 139  '    38,402  289 

1891 132  34,733  271 

1892. 119  30,800  263 

1893 131  32,109  253 

1894 109  27,595  265 

1895.. 126  19,307  153 

Successful  strikes  are  now  twice  as  numerous  as  they  were  tea 
years  ago.  Between  1879  and  1891  only  16  per  cent  of  the  strikes 
inaugurated  succeeded;  43  per  cent  were  partially  successful;  and 
41  per  cent  were  complete  failures.  Since  then  the  record  is  as 
follows : 

Sue. 

Year.                                                                              Successful.    Part.  Failed. 

1892 21        29  50 

1893 28        38  34 

1894 34        28  38 

1895 33        31  86 
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The  Sculling  Championship.— For  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  rowing  at  Henley  an  American  lias  won 
the  Diamond  Sculls.  Only  once  before,  indeed,  has 
this  championship  left  England,  and  then  it  went  to 
Holland.  This  year  three  Americans  were  entered,  and 
all  of  them  made  very  creditable  showings.  One  was 
B.  H.  Howell,  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge;  another 
was  Edward  H.  Ten  Eyck,  of  the  Wachusett  Boat  Club 
of  Worcester,  Mass.;  and  the  third  was  Dr.  McDowell, 
of  the  Delaware  Boat  Club,  Chicago,  111.  The  last  of 
these,  Dr.  McDowell,  was  defeated  in  the  ninth  trial 
heat  by  H.  T.  Blackstaffe,  of  the  Vesta  Rowing  Club. 
Howell  and  Ten  Eyck  appeared  in  the  semi-finals  op- 
posed to  each  other,  and  the  latter  outdistanced  his 
rival  in  an  excellent  race.  In  the  final  race,  which  was 
rov/ed  on  July  16,  Blackstaffe,  who  had  beaten  the 
record  in  his  race  with  McDowell,  winning  in  8 :  34  1-5, 
was  pitted  against  Ten  Eyck.  This  was  the  most  ex- 
citing of  races,  and  was  won  by  Ten  Eyck  in  8 :  35. 
Many  commendations  were  given  to  the  American's 
ease  and  coolness,  many  experts  saying  that  he  reminded 
them  of  Hanlan. 

The  result  aroused  little  enthusiasm,  as  many  looked 
upon  the  victor  as  a  professional.  Technically  he  could 
not  be  regarded  as  such,  for  he  had  never  violated  any  of 
the  regulations  governing  the  amateur  class  of  scullers. 
It  was  only  the  fact  that  his  father  is  a  professional  of 
high  reputation  that  gave  rise  to  any  feeling  of  the 
kind.  No  protest  was  entered,  and  the  slight  feeling 
aroused  by  the  circumstance  soon  passed  away. 

Yachting. — The  yachting  season  of  1897  was  marked 
by  the  forming  of  the  Yacht-racing  League  of  America, 
which  was  organized  for  the  purpose  of  formulating 
rules  and  establishing  a  basis  for  co-operation  in  racing. 
The  need  of  such  an  organization  was  proved  by  the 
great  diversity  in  the  measurements  of  yachts  belonging 
to  the  same  class,  by  the  great  number  of  classes,  and 
by  the  lack  of  concerted  interest  in  the  sport.  A  few 
years  ago  most  of  the  yachts  were  of  medium  Isngth, 
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from  40  to  60  feet.  Now,  however,  builders  have  gone 
to  extremes,  and  we  have  yachts  ranging  in  length  from 
15  to  90  feet.  The  League  has  prescribed  the  following 
rules  for  the  draughts  of  boats  of  various  types: 


Extreme 
draught 
permitted. 
No  limit. 
14  feet. 
13  " 
12 

11         " 
No  limit. 
13      feet. 
11.5      " 
10.25     " 
9  " 


Type.  Class. 

Schooner A  (     over  95  feet 

"        B  (not  over  95  feet 

"        C  (not  over  85    " 

"        D  (not  over  75    " 

"        F  (not  over  65    " 

Single-stickers  and  yawls G(        over  70    ' 

"  "       H  (not  over  70    ' 

"  "       J   (not  over  60    ' 

"  "       K  (not  over  51    ' 

"  "       L  (not  over  43    ' 

"  "      Mrnotover36    ' 

International  Small-Boat  Trophy.— The  Seawanha- 

ka-Corinthian  Yacht  Club  again  this  year  offered  a 
trophy  for  light  sailing  boats  known  as  one-raters.  The 
contest  was  to  be,  as  it  was  last  year,  between  a  Cana- 
dian and  an  American  boat  of  this  class.  Then  the  Ca- 
nadian Glencaim  I.  defeated  the  American  El  Heirie  on 
Oyster  Bay  (Vol.  6,  p.  629).  This  year  Lake  St.  Louis, 
an  expansion  of  the  St.  Lawrence  river,  near  Montreal, 
Que.,  was  chosen  as  the  place.  G-lencairnIl.^ow\\evM.v. 
G.  IL  Duggan,  was  selected  as  the  Canadian,  and  the 
Momo.  owner  Mr.  C.  H.  Crane,  as  the  American  boat. 
The  first  race  was  sailed  on  a  triangular  course,  August 
14.  The  winds  were  light  and  the  course  smooth.  The 
Momo  found  these  conditions  practically  favorable  to 
her,  and  won  by  4m.  15s.  Two  days  later,  with  stronger 
winds  and  rougher  waters,  Glencaim  II.  showed  her 
greater  adaptability  to  these  circumstances,  and  finished 
4m.  10s.  ahead  of  her  rival.  The  third  race  was  sailed 
in  still  higher  winds  and  rougher  waters  with  practi- 
cally the  same  result,  Glencaim  II' s  lead  at  the  finish 
being  2m.  30s.  The  fourth  and  last  race  of  the  series 
occurred  August  18,  with  the  elements  more  favorable 
to  Momo.,  and  was  consequently  a  more  exciting  contest. 
During  most  of  the  race  the  Canadian  boat  led,  but 
there  were  moments  when  her  rival  seemed  to  show  the 
ability  to  overtake  her.  But  the  race  resulted  in  the 
third  successive  victory  for  Glencaim  II.     She  crossed 
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the  line  2m.  26s.  ahead  of  the  Momo.  The  spirit  of 
this  race  was  in  the  highest  degree  sportsmanlike  and 
satisfactory  to  all  who  are  interested  in  international 
athletic  contests. 

The  most  important  regattas  of  the  season  were  held 
hy  the  Atlantic,  New  York,  Seawanhaka-Corinthian, 
American,  and  Yale-Corinthian  Clubs.  In  the  New 
York  Club  regatta,  the  Vigilant^  the  successful  cup 
defender  of  1893,  appeared  and  won.  The  Colonia  and 
the  Emerald  were  competitors  in  the  first  four  of  the 
regattas,  and  did  some  excellent  sailing.  The  Syce^di 
new  50-footer,  though  not  among  the  fastest,  was  a  gen- 
eral favorite  on  account  of  her  graceful  sailing.  Queen 
Mab,  Bedouin,  and  Navahoe  were  among  the  old  well- 
known  boats  which  figured  in  this  year's  contests. 

Cruise  of  the  New  York  Yacht  Club. — A  yacht  club's 
cruise  is  not  undertaken  primarily  for  the  purpose  of 
racing,  though  it  offers  opportunities  for  a  speed  test, 
but  that  excellence  of  form  and  all  the  details  that 
characterize  a  well-conducted  yacht  may  appear.  This 
year,  the  New  York  Club,  under  the  direction  of  its  new 
commodore,  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  cruised  as  far  as 
Bar  Harbor.  The  cruise  was  finished  on  August  8. 
The  yachts  arrived  at  Bar  Harbor  in  the  following 
order :  Vigilant,  Colonia,  Navahoe,  Emerald,  Hildegarde, 
Marguerite,  Amorita,  Fortuna,  Sachem,  Iroquois,  Queen 
Mab,  Montauk,  Wasp,  Alert,  Sayonara,  Gloriana,  Geva- 
lia,  Columbia,  Crusader,  Viking,  Veruna,  and  Fenella. 
The  time  of  the  Vigilant  was  29h.  64m.  28s.,  while 
Fenella  took  30h.  82m.  22s. 

Particular  interest  centred  in  the  four  races  between 
Colonia  and  Emerald,  three  of  which  were  won  by  the 
Emerald,  an(J  the  meeting  of  the  Vigilant  and  the 
Navahoe,  In  the  Goelet  Cup  race  at  Newport,  the 
Navahoe  beat  the  Vigila^it  by  4m.  21s.  This  race 
always  occurs  on  one  of  the  days  of  the  annual  cruise  of 
the  New  York  Yacht  Club.  This  year  the  date  was 
August  5.  It  was  an  unsatisfactory  race  on  accountof 
the  small  number  of  yachts  that  ventured  to  sail  on  the 
rough  sea.  The  Colonia  2indi  Emerald  had  excited  great 
interest  in  their  race  from  New  York  to  Newport  during 
the  cruise,  and  the  spectators  were  disappointed  to  find 
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that  the  Emerald  did  not  venture  oat  in  competition  for 
the  Goelet  Cup,  but  left  Colonia  to  sail  the  course  alone. 

Golf. — Of  all  sports  in  vogue  during  the  past  season, 
golf  was  by  far  the  most  popular.  Almost  every  coun- 
try club  and  every  athletic  association  has  its  links. 
Some  are  on  smooth  and  gently-undulating  ground, 
while  others  consist  of  paths  hewn  out  of  the  most  rocky 
and  hilly  soil. 

The  tlnited  States  Golf  Association  this  year  ap- 
pointed Charles  B.  Macdonald  and  Laurence  Curtis  to 
revise  and  interpret  the  rules  of  the  game.  Their  work 
has  been  finished,  and  consists  of  the  rules  of  the  St. 
Andrew's  (Scotland)  code,  with  some  annotations, 
interpretations,  and  decisions  as  addenda. 

The  most  important  tournaments  of  the  season  were 
held  at  Shinnecock,  Westchester,  Norwood,  Newport, 
and  Chicago.  The  Chicago  contest  settled  the  profes- 
sional and  amateur  championships  of  the  country.  It 
was  played  September  14-18.  Joseph  Lloyd,  of  the 
Essex  (Mass.)  Country  Club,  won  the  professional,  and 
H.  J.  Whigham,  of  the  Onwentsia  Club  of  Chicago,  the 
amateur  championship.  Lloyd's  score  was  162.  His 
closest  competitor  was  Willie  Anderson  of  the  Misqua- 
micnt  Club,  Watch  Hill,  R.  I.,  whose  score  was  163. 
John  Harrison,  of  the  Ridgefield  (Conn.)  Country  Club, 
took  first  prize  in  the  professional  driving  contest,  with 
a  drive  of  233  yards.  The  amateur  driving  contest  was 
won  by  H.  M.  Harriman,  of  the  Knollwood  Golf  Club, 
with  a  drive  of  215  yards.  On  August  27,  Miss  Bea- 
trix Hoyt,  of  the  Shinnecock  Golf  Club,  again  won  the 
woman's  championship  of  the  United  States  over  the 
Essex  County  golf  links  at  Manchester-by-the-Sea,  Mass. 
Her  score  was  50,  while  that  of  her  nearest  competitor. 
Miss  N.  C.  Sargent,  of  the  Essex  County  Club,  was 
51. 

Tennis. — Although  tennis  has  yielded  in  favor  of  golf 
in  the  popular  estimation,  yet  the  championship  tennis 
games  command  greater  popular  interest  and  awaken 
much  keener  enthusiasm  than  the  games  which  decide 
supremacy  in  golf.  This  year  three  Englishmen ,  Messrs. 
Eaves,  Mahoney,  and  Nesbit,  came  to  contest  on  Ameri- 
can courts  the  tennis  championship.     The  two  Americans 
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on  whom  rested  the  responsibility  of  keeping  the  honors 
here  were  Messrs.  Wrenn,  the  champion'of  the  Last  two 
years,  and  Larned,  who  lias  been  prominent  on  the 
American  tennis  courts  for  many  years.  Daring  the 
first  part  of  the  season,  Larned  showed  great  brilliancy, 
defeating  Wrenn  at  Longwood,  and  playing  an  almost 
faultless  game  against  the  Englishmen  iii^  the  invitation 
tournaments  at  Hoboken  and  Chicago.  In  the  "all- 
comers' "  tournament  at  Newport  in  August,  Larned 
yielded  to  Nesbit.  This  result  left  the  two  English 
players,  Eaves  and  Nesbit,  to  play  the  final  match  in  the 
tournament  which  was  to  determine  who  should  contend 
with  Wrenn  for  the  championship.  Eaves  won,  and  on 
August  26  he  played  the  last  match  for  the  champion- 
ship with  Wrenn.  In  this,  Wrenn  showed  all  the  quali- 
ties of  coolness  and  courage  which  had  done  so  much 
for  his  success  in  previous  crises.  There  were  five  sets, 
and  the  score  stood  as  follows : — 

First — Wrenn  4,  Eaves  6. 
Second— Wrenn  8,  Eaves  6. 
Third— Wrenn  G,  Eaves  3. 
Fourth— Wrenn  2,  Eaves  6. 
Fifth— Wrenn  6,  Eaves  2. 

This  decided  the  contest  and  gave  the  title  of  champion 
once  more  to  Robert  D.  Wrenn. 

Individual    Atliletic   Cliaiiipionshii).— The   athlete 

who  wins  the  championship  in  the  all-round  competition 
shows  himself  possessed  of  phj^sical  qualities  nearer 
those  of  the  Greek  ideal  than  any  developed  by  excel- 
lence in  a  particular  department  of  athletics.  The 
contest  was  held  this  year  on  July  5,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  New  Jersey  Athletic  Club.  There  were  nine 
competitors.  The  championship  was  won  by  Ellery  PL 
Clark,  of  Harvard  and  the  B.  A.  A.  His  total  perce^t- 
age  was  6,244i,  which  was  864^  points  higher  than  that 
of  Sheldon,  last  year's  champion.  The  following  table 
shows  the  victors  in  the  "events,"  and  their  records: 

Event.  Won  by                                          Record.    . 

100-yd.dash....  Bloss 10  2-5  s. 

16-lb.  shot Clark 37  ft.  11 1-2  in. 

High  jump Clark - 5  ft.  9  1-2  in. 

880-yd.walk Reuss 4  m.  8  1-5  s. 

16-lb.  hammer Clark 117  ft.  4  1-2  in. 
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Record. 
10  ft.  9  in. 
17  1-5  s. 

23  ft.  4  in. 

21  ft. 

5  m.  42  s. 


Evesat.                                         Won  by 
Pole  vault Dole 

120-yd.  hurdle '. \  ^la^^  j   

<  Dole    ) 

15-lb.  weight Clark 

Broad  jump Clark 

One-mile  run Cosgrave 

Polo* — The  most  prominent  polo  teams  in  the  country 
are  Myopia  1.,  Myopia  II.,  Buffalo,  Essex,  Meadow  Brook, 
Westchester,  and  Chicago.  The  Narragansett  Cups 
were  won  by  Myopia  II.,  which  beat  Buffalo  in  the 
finals  by  a  score  of  9  goals  to  5  3-4.  Meadow  Brook 
beat  Westchester  in  the  championship  games,  thus 
winning  the  Association  Cup.  The  score  was  12  goals 
to  4  3-4. 

Base-ball. — The  season  of  1897  was  notable  for  the 
weak  playing  of  the  nines  of  the  four  colleges  that  lead 
in  this  sport,  Harvard,  Yale,  Princeton,  and  Brown. 
Yale's  team  was  unusually  weak,  and  Harvard's  was 
scarcely  stronger.  Harvard  won  from  Yale,  and  lost  to 
Princeton  and  Brown.  Yale  won  from  Brown  and  lost 
to  Princeton  and  Harvard.  Princeton  won  from  Yale, 
Harvard,  and  Brown.  Brown  won  from  Harvard  and 
lost  to  Yale  and  Princeton. 

Foot-ball.— The  foot-ball  season  of  1897  promises  to 
be  more  interesting  than  those  of  the  past  two  years, 
inasmuch  as  more  "big"  games  will  be  played.  Har- 
vard will  play  Yale  and  Pennsylvania.  Y^'ale  will  play 
Princeton  and  Harvard.  This  arrangement  gives  Yale 
and  Harvard  each  two  hard  games  and  Princeton  and 
Pennsylvania  only  one  each.  Yale  will  play  Harvard 
at  Cambridge,  in  pursuance  of  the  new  regulation  pro- 
hibiting Harvard  from  playing  on  other  than  college 
grounds.  Of  the  other  teams  the  Carlisle  Indians, 
Brown,  and  Dartmouth  promise  from  their  work  of  last 
year  to  be  specially  prominent. 

Cycling.— On  September  18  "Jimmy"  Michael  won 
the  international  25-mile  bicycle  race  at  Charles  River 
pr.rk  in  Cambridge,  Mass.  His  time  was  the  fastest 
ever  made,  45  m.  58  2-5  s.,  as  against  the  previous 
record  of  47  m.  32  s.  His  closest  rival  was  Lucien 
Lesna,  a  Frenchman. 

The  Turf. — Star  Pointer,  a  Chicago    pacing  stallion 
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owned  by  James  A.  Murphy,  beat  the  mile  record  at 
Readville,  Mass.,  on  August  28.     He  made  a  record  of 

1  m.  59  1-4  s.,  lowenng  the  pacing  record  by  three 
fourths  of  a  second.  On  September  22  the  pacers 
John  R.  Gentry  and  Robert  J.  broke  the  record  for 
team   racing.     Previously   the   lowest    time    had   been 

2  m.  9  1-4  s.  This  remarkable  team  trotted  a  mile  in 
2  m.  9  s.  The  trial  took  place  on  the  track  of  the  Bel- 
mont Driving  Club  of  Philadelphia,  Penn. 

Chess. — An  international  chess  tournament  played  in 
Berlin,  Germany,  was  finished  October  4.  Rudolph 
Charousek,  a  Bohemian,  won  the  first  prize,  and  C.  A. 
Walbrodt  the  second.  Charousek  won  14  1-2  and  lost 
4  1-2.     Walbrodt  won  14  and  lost  5. 

NOTABLE  CRIMES. 

LyilChingS. — The  subject  of  lynching  is  one  in  regard 
to  which  our  instinctive  impulses  come  into  conflict 
with  our  better  judgment.  The  horrible  crime  to  which 
the  penalty  of  lynching  has  inmost  cases  been  attached, 
is  one  for  which,  from  inherited  tendency,  we  naturally 
think  no  punishment  too  severe ;  for  neither  in  the 
North  nor  in  the  South  has  the  animal  been  quite  elim- 
inated as  yet  from  the  human  heart.  But,  again,  we 
know  that  without  regularly-constituted  and  popularly- 
respected  tribunals  and  legal  processes  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  there  can  be  no  true  life  of  the  state. 
Let  a  spirit  of  lawlessness  spread,  and  no  more  deadly 
blow  could  be  aimed  at  the  foundations  of  social  and 
political  life ;  the  state  becomes,  ipso  facto,  dissolved 
into  a  capricious  individualism,  or,  what  is  worse,  an 
unreasoning  mobocracy.  This  is,  theoretically,  the 
danger  underlying  the  recent  great  increase  of  lynch- 
ings  in  various  parts  of  the  country  ;  and  that  it  is  not 
altogether  imaginary  is  seen  in  the  lynching  at  Ver- 
sailles, Ind.,  on  the  night  of  September  14,  of  five 
ordinary  burglars  and  thieves  who  had  for  some  time 
terrorized  the  people  of  Ripley  county,  but  who  had 
been  arrested  and  were  in  the  hands  of  the  authorities. 
What  practical  counteractives  to  this  danger  may  lie  in 
the   natural   conservatism    and   common  sense   of   our 
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people,  in  the  spread  of  popular  education  and  develop- 
ment of  lofty  ideals,  and  in  the  fact  that  the  crimes 
visited  with  such  summary  punishment  are  exceptional, 
isolated  instances,  having  no  connection  with  one 
another  nor  with  any  organized  movement  such  as  that 
of  the  anarchists  in  some  European  centres,  is,  of  course, 
not  within  the  scope  of  this  record  to  discuss. 

On  July  15,  a  negro  named  Anthony  Williams,  for 
the  brutal  assault  and  murder  of  a  young  white  woman, 
was  stoned,  shot,  and  stamped  to  death,  and  his  body 
subsequently  burned,  in  the  streets  of  West  Point, 
Tenn. — On  the  night  of  August  10,  a  negro,  "Bob" 
Brachett,  for  assaulting  a  white  woman,  was  taken  by  a 
mob  from  the  officers  of  the  law,  and  lynched  near 
Asheville,  N.  C. — Dispatches  of  August  23  announced 
two  lynchings,  one  in  Kentucky,  of  a  white  farmer  who 
had  just  been  sentenced  to  twenty  years'  hard  labor  in 
the  state  penitentiary  for  assaulting  his  sister-in-law ; 
the  other,  in  Georgia,  of  a  jealous  and  drunken  negro 
who,  in  trying  to  shoot  his  wife,  killed  another  negress 
and  one  white  man.  He  had  fled  and  taken  refuge  in  a 
country  church,  where  service  was  in  progress,  but  was 
taken  from  the  building  and  hanged  to  a  tree  near  by, 
the  congregation,  it  is  said,  turning  out  to  witness  his 
execution. — On  September  26,  one  Bushrod,  a  negro 
assailant'  of  a  young  white  girl,  was  taken  by  a  mob  of 
about  800  men  from  his  jailers  at  Hawesville,  Ky.,  and 
hanged  to  a  tree  in  sight  of  the  main  thoroughfare  of 
the  town. 

The  HoganSYille  Incident. — A  remarkable  display  of 
race  antipathy,  affording  fresh  evidence  of  the  uncertain 
and  trying  status  of  the  negro,  as  such,  in  the  life  and 
politics  of  the  South,  is  seen  in  the  shooting  and  maim- 
ing, about  the  end  of  September,  of  a  negro  named 
Loftin,  whom  the  federal  administration  at  Washington 
had  appointed  postmaster  of  Hogansville,  Ga.  The 
white  residents  of  the  town  had  attempted  to  boycott 
the  new  postmaster,  having  recourse  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  private  mail  route.  The  postoffice  depart- 
ment forbade  the  use  of  this  private  route,  and  the 
administration  took  steps  to  maintain  the  incumbent  in 
possession  of  his  office. 
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In  spite  of  his  marked  industrial  progress  and  rapid 
adaptation  to  employment  in  the  higher  mechanical 
trades,  the  negro  of  the  South  during  the  past  twenty 
years  has  made  practically  no  progress  toward  political 
equality  with  the  whites.  It  is  noteworthy  that  with 
this  improvement  in  skill  has  come  a  substantial  advance 
in  education,  sobriety,  and  character;  and  negro  labor 
may  be  said  to  command  a  far  higher  regard  to-day  in 
the  South  than  could  have  been  thought  possible  a  gen- 
eration ago.  In  the  field  of  industry,  apparently,  the 
colored  man  is  to  find  that  scope  and  opportunity  now 
denied  him  in  the  field  of  politics ;  and  there  are  many 
observers  inclined  to  think  that  through  industrial 
achievement  lies  the  race's  true  road  to  adequate  recog- 
nition of  its  functions  as  a  factor  in  Southern  life. 

Miscellaneous.— On  July  29,  Howard  C.  Benham 
was  convicted  at  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  of  murder  in  the  first 
degree  (p.  142).  A  motion  for  a  new  trial  was  denied 
by  Justice  Laughlin  ;  and  on  September  11  Benham  was 
sentenced  to  die  in  the  electric  chair  at  Auburn  prison 
during  the  first  week  in  November. 

On  September  16,  Martin  Thorn  and  Mrs.  Augusta 
Nack,  charged  with  the  murder  of  William  Gulden- 
suppe  (p.  408),  were  indicted  by  the  grand  jury  of 
Queens  county,  New  York,  for  murder  in  the  first 
degree.  The  murder  was  committed  in  a  cottage  in 
Woodside,  Long  Island. 

A  case  recalling  in  some  of  its  features  that  of  Char- 
lie Ross,  but  fortunately  without  the  tragic  ending  of 
that  famous  incident,  was  the  kidnapping  on  August 
16  of  little  John  Conway  of  Albany,  N.  Y.  The  child 
•was  abducted  by  his  uncle,  Joseph  Hardy,  and  a  com- 
panion named  H.  G.  Blake,  the  motive  being  to  secure 
a  ransom;  and  the  crime  was  abetted  by  a  New  York 
lawyer  named  Albert  S.  Warner.  Through  the  efforts 
of  private  detectives  and  of  reporters  for  the  Albany 
Argus,  the  child  was  traced  and  restored  to  his  parents 
on  August  19,  just  in  time  to  prevent  his  murder, 
which  the  abductors  had  planned  in  order  to  cover  up 
their  tracks.  Hardy  and  Blake  were  sentenced  on 
September  22  to  hard  labor  in  Dannemora  prison  for 
fourteen  years  and  four  months. 
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Frank  Butler,  the  Australian  murderer  (p.  408),  was 
executed  at  Sydney,  N.  S.  W.,  July  15.  He  confessed 
to  four  murders. 

AFFAIRS  IN  VARIOUS  STATES. 

New  Jersey, — On  September  28,  the  following  pro- 
posed amendments  to  the  constitution  of  New  Jersey, 
were  submitted  to  the  voters  of  that  state  for  accept- 
ance or  rejection : 

"  1.— That  no  pool-selling,  book-making,  or  gambling  of  any  sort  shall  be 
authorized  or  allowed  within  this  state ;  nor  -shall  any  gambling  device, 
practice,  or  game  of  chance  now  prohibited  by  the  laws  be  legalized,  nor 
the  penalty  now  provided  therefor  be  in  any  way  diminished. 

"  2. — That  no  person  who  shall  have  been  nominated  by  the  governor, 
and  shall  not  have  been  confirmed  by  the  senate  before  the  recess  of  the 
legislature,  shall  be  eligible  for  appointment  to  such  office  during  such 
recess. 

"  3.— That  the  right  of  suffrage  at  any  school  meeting  shall  be  granted 
female  citizens  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  j^ears." 

The  anti-gambling  amendment  was  adopted  by  about 
600  votes.  The  second  was  adopted  by  about  7,000. 
The  woman-suffrage  amendment  was  rejected  by  about 
10,000  votes.  In  the  smaller  communities  the  vote 
generally  favored  the  amendments.  The  cities  went 
against  them.  None  of  the  political  parties  took  offi- 
cial part  in  the  contest. 

New  York. —  Greater  New  York  Camfaign. — In  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  result  of  the  municipal  campaign  in 
Greater  New  York  will  be  announced  before  these 
pages  reach  the  reader,  we  make  no  attempt  at  this 
stage  to  summarize  the  progress  of  that  complicated 
and  exciting  struggle.  A  full  review  of  its  issues  and 
results  will  appear  in  our  next  number.  • 

Almost  all  other  interests  in  the  state  have  been  over- 
shadowed by  the  campaign  in  the  greater  city ;  but  an 
incident  worthy  of  note  occurred  on  August  25,  in  the 
resignation  and  retirement  on  pension  of  Peter  Conlin 
as  chief  of  police  of  New  York  city,  and  the  appoint- 
ment by  the  board  of  police  commissioners  of  Captain 
and  Acting-Inspector  John  McCullagh  to  the  vacant 
post.  This  brings  the  police  force  into  full  accord  with 
the  commissioners  as  a  whole  for  the  first  time  since 
Mayor  Strong  took  office.  Commissioner  Andrew  D. 
Parker  opposed  the  promotion  of  Captain  McCullagh, 
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but  was  outvoted.  The  accession  of  the  new  chief  to 
the  board,  it  is  thought,  will  cancel  the  power  of  ob- 
struction which  Commissioner  Parker  has  wielded  in 
the  past  (p.  151).  Sweeping  changes  in  the  force  are 
expected,  and  the  long-delayed  plans  of  the  administra- 
tion members  of  the  board  will  be  carried  out.  The 
promotion  of  Captain  McCullagh  was  made  possible  by 
the  recent  resignation  of  Colonel  Grant  from  the  board 
and  the  appointment  of  Colonel  Smith  as  commissioner. 

South  Carolina* — Liquor  Dispensary  Law. — On  Au- 
gust 7  a  decision  rendered  by  Judge  Simonton  in 
the  United  States  circuit  court  at  Charleston,  defined 
what  is  meant  by  an  "original  package,"  and  thus 
settled  a  point  which  had  been  left  open  to  dispute  by 
former  decisions  affecting  the  scope  of  the  dispensary 
law.  It  will  be  remembered  that  last  May  (p.  430)  the 
same  judge  had  declared  null  and  void  the  law's  denial 
of  the  right  of  importation  "in  original  packages  for 
personal  use  and  consumption,"  as  being  an  unlawful 
interference  with  the  privileges  of  interstate  commerce. 
Under  this  decision,  liquors  could  be  brought  into  South 
Carolina  in  "original  packages"  without  let  or  hind- 
rance ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  considerable  trade  in 
such  packages  sprang  up  to  the  detriment  of  the  revenues 
of  the  state.  The  dispensary  authorities  strove  to  check 
this  traffic;  and  several  cases,  aiming  to  test  the  scope 
of  the  importing  privilege  granted  by  the  interstate 
commerce  clause  of  the  federal  constitution,  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  courts. 

An  "  original  package,"  as  defined  by  Judge  Simon- 
ton's  decision  of  August  7,  is  : — 

"  The  package  delivered  by  the  importer  to  the  carrier  at  the  initial 
place  of  shipment,  in  the  exact  condition  in  which  it  was  shipped.  If  sold 
or  delivered,  it  must  be  sold  or  delivered  as  shipped  and  received.  If  the 
package  be  broken  after  such  delivery,  it  comes  within  the  police  regula- 
tions of  the  state,  and  any  sale  or  delivery  in  such  case  is  unlawful." 

No  cask,  crate,  box,  or  basket  of  liquors  can  be  broken  or 
divided  by  any  dealer  after  crossing  the  state  line. 

This  decision  was  followed,  August  10,  by  the  filing 
of  an  order  from  the  court  recognizing  as  ''original 
packages  "  bottles  of  liquor  loosely  packed  in  cars,  the 
importation  and  sale  of  which  were  permissible. 
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It  was  at  first  thought  by  many  that  the  effect  of 
these  decisions  would  be  a  serious  blow  to  the  dispensary 
by  stimulating  the  quasi-retail  traffic  in  imported  liquors. 
For  a  short  time  attempts  were  made  to  introduce  liquor 
in  forms  most  suited  to  retail  consumption,  beer  bottles 
being  often  loosely  packed  in  freight  cars  outside  the 
state  and  delivered  and  disposed  of  singly  at  the  point 
of  destination.     However,  to  meet  this  attack  on  its  inr 
come,  the  dispensary,  which  had  previously  confined  its' 
traffic  to  wines  and  spirits,  entered  into  negotiations' 
with  outside  breweries  to  open  branch  depots  through] 
the  state  for  the  sale  of  beer  and  ale.     A  falling-off  in: 
the  "original  package"  trade  was  soon  noticeable;  andj 
presently  two  of  the  chief  railroads  of  the  state  an- 
nounced that  they  would  no  longer  accept  for  trans- 
portation any  single-bottle  packages. 

On  September  27,  Governor  Ellerbe  issued  proclama- 
tions abolishing,  after  September  30,  two  administrative 
features  of  the  dispensary  system  which  had  been  a 
constant  source  of  friction.  One  proclamation  dis- 
banded the  dispensary  constabulary,  which  had  been 
found  expensive  and  ineffectual;  the  other  withdrew 
the  so-called  metropolitan  or  state  police  from. Charles- 
ton. A  common  motive  underlying  these  proclamations 
was  to  remove  sources  of  irritation  between  the  state 
dispensary  commission  and  the  local  authorities,  and  to 
afford  the  municipalities  themselves  an  opportunity  to 
enforce  the  law. 

Altogether,  the  effect  of  these  incidents  is  to  insure, 
under  more  favorable  conditions,  a  continuation  of  the 
dispensary  experiment.  It  is  true  that  flagrant  abuses 
have  crept  into  the  management  of  that  system :  short- 
ages, for  instance,  amounting  to  f  15,000  have  been  dis- 
covered in  the  accounts  of  the  state  dispensary,  caused 
by  the  failure  of  some  county  dispensers  to  settle  their  | 
indebtedness  to  the  central  dispensary  board.  But  in 
spite  of  these  abuses,  and  the  continued  illicit  sale  of 
liquor  in  the  larger  towns,  the  working  of  the  system 
on  the  whole  has  contributed  to  public  order,  while  it 
has  added  materially  to  the  revenues  of  the  state. 
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PERSONAL  AND  MISCELLANEOUS. 
President  Andrews  and  Brown  University.— Among 

the  colleges,  Brown  University,  Providence,  R.  I.,  has 
been  brought  into  marked  prominence  through  the  con- 
troversy between  the  corporation  and  its  president, 
Rev.  Dr.  E.  Benjamin  Andrews.  The  well-known  free- 
silver  views  of  President  Andrews  served  as  an  issue 
upon  which  a  commit- 
tee of  the  corporation 
based  its  action. 

In  a  letter  addressed 
to  the  president  on 
July  16, 1897,  the  com- 
mittee, after  express- 
ing their  highest  ap- 
preciation of  his  ser- 
vices, and  their  per- 
sonal admiration  and 
regard  for  him,  stated 
the  reasons  for  their 
action. 

They  considered  that  his 
views  on  the  currency  ques- 
tion as  made  public  from 
time  to  time  were  so  con- 
trary to  the  opinions  of 
friends  of  the  university  that 
the  university  had  lost  many 
legacies.  Furthermore,  it 
would  in  the  future  fail  to 
receive  the  pecuniary  sup- 
port requisite  for  its  needs. 

"  The  change  hoped  for  by 
them,"  they  proceed  to  ex- 
plain, "is  not  a  renunciation  of  these  views,  as  honestly  entertained  by 
him,  but  a  forbearance,  out  of  regard  for  the  interests  of  the  university,  to 
promulgate  them,  especially  when  to  4)romulgate  them  will  appeal  most 
strongly  to  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  the  public." 

To  this  letter  President  Andrews  at  once  replied,  ten- 
dering his  resignation  in  the  following  terms : — 

"  Believing  that,  however  much  I  might  desire  to  do  so,  I  should  find 
myself  unable  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  corporation  as  explained  by  the 
special  committee  ofRcially  appointed  to  confer  with  me  on  the  interests 
of  the  university,  without  surrendering  that  reasonable  liberty  of  utter- 
ance which  my  predecessors,  my  faculty,  colleagues,  and  myself  have 
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hitherto  enjoyed ,  and  in  the  absence  of  which  the  most  ample  endowment 
for  an  educational  institution  would  have  but  little  worth,  I  respectfully 
resign  the  presidency  of  the  university  and  also  my  professorship  therein, 
to  take  effect  not  later  than  the  first  day  of  the  approaching  September. 
I  regret  the  brevity  of  the  intervening  time,  but  am  acting  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment  after  securing  an  interview  with  the  committee." 

The  college  world,  especially  in  New  England,  was 
aroused  to  a  high  pitch  of  excitement.  At  a  meeting  of 
the    corporation    September  1,  a  unanimous  resolution 

was  passed,  request- 
ing the  president  to 
withdraw  his  resigna- 
tion. In  this  resolu- 
tion they  say : — 

"  It  is  perfectly  true  that 
the  vote  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee of  conference  was  oc- 
casioned by  the  differing 
views  entertained  on  the  one 
hand  by  you  and  on  the  other 
by  most,  and  probably  all,  of 
the  members  of  the  corpora- 
tion as  to  the  free  and  un- 
limited coinage  of  silver  by 
the  United  States,  so  far,  at 
least,  as  affecting  the  inter- 
ests of  the  university,  and 
the  fear  that  your  views  with 
reference  to  it  publicly  known 
or  expressed  might  perhaps 
in  some  degree  be  assumed 
to  be  representative  and  not 
merely  individual.  It  was 
not  in  our  minds  to  prescribe 
the  path  in  which  you  should 
tread,  or  to  administer  to 
you  any  official  rebuke,  or  to 
restrain  your  freedom  of 
opinion  or  reasonable  liberty 
of  utterance,  but  simply  to  intimate  that  it  would  be  the  part  of  wisdom 
for  you  to  take  a  less  active  part  in  exciting  partisan  discussions  and 
apply  your  energies  more  exclusively  to  the  affairs  of  the  college." 

Replying  to  this  resolution.  Dr.  Andrews  persisted  in 
adhering  to  his  resignation;  but  on  September  14  he 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  committee  of  the  corporation, 
explaining  the  reasons  for  his  earlier  determination  to 
resign,  and  fully  acceding  to  the  request  of  the  corpora- 
tion to  withdraw  such  action  on  his  part,  saying : 

"Gentlemen:  the  resolution  of  the  corporation  of  Brown  University  on 
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the  1st  inst.,  communicated  to  me  by  you,  has  been  carefully  considered. 
I  take  pleasure  in  assuring  you  that  the  action  referred  to  entirely  does 
away  with  the  scruple  which  led  to  my  resignation.  At  the  date,  however, 
when  you  laid  your  communication  before  me,  I  had  undertaken  to  per- 
form the  coming  year  certain  work  which,  after  learning  the  judgment  of 
the  corporation  on  the  subject,  I  came  to  regard  as  incompatible  with  the 
duties  of  the  presidency.  I  therefore  felt  obliged  at  first  to  adhere  to  my 
resignation.  But,  being  now  free  to  give  to  the  university  my  undivided 
service,  I  have  withdrawn  my  resignation,  and  have  notified  the  secretary 
of  the  corporation  to  that  effect." 

Of  all  the  letters  and  correspondence  growing  out  of 
this  controversy,  no  incident  has  attracted  wider  atten- 
tion than  a  letter  from  Richard  Olney,  ex-secretary  of 
state  (an  alumnus  of  Brown),  to  the  faculty.  The 
force  of  Mr.  Olney's  letter  is  all  the  greater  because  he 
does  not  agree  with  the  views  of  Dr.  Andrews  on  the 
silver  question.     The  letter  says  in  part : — 

"  The  true  objection,  however,  to  the  course  pursued  toward  President 
Andrews  by  the  corporation  of  Brown  University,  is  its  implied  inculca- 
tions of  the  doctrine  that  an  institution  of  learning  should,  above  all 
things,  get  rich,  and  therefore  should  square  its  teachings  and  limit  the 
utterances  of  its  faculty  by  the  interests  and  sentiments  of  those  who,  for 
the  time  being,  are  the  rich  men  of  the  community.  The  degrading  and 
demoralizing  character  of  this  doctrine  your  letter  fully  exposes,  and 
thereby  entitles  it  to  the  gratitude,  not  only  of  American  citizens  gen- 
erally, but  of  all  well-wishers  of  Brown  University  in  particular." 

This  letter  was  read  before  the  corporation  prior  to 
its  action  in  requesting  President  Andrews  to  withdraw 
his  resignation.  It  is  far  from  improbable  that  the  force 
of  this  home-thrust  had  much  to  do  with  the  corporation's 
action. 

Yellow  Fever  Epidemic. — On  September  6  an  official 
promulgation  of  the  existence  of  yellow  fever  in  Miss- 
issippi was  issued  by  the  authorities,  and  active  measures 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease  were  adopted.  Ocean 
Springs,  Miss.,  was  the  first  town  in  which  the  disease 
showed  itself.  In  spite  of  precautions  the  scourge 
spread,  and  quarantine  was  declared  in  all  the  watering 
places  on  the  Gulf  coast.  Nevertheless,  the  condition 
became  sufficiently  serious  in  New  Orleans,  La.,  and 
vicinity,  to  interfere  with  all  traffic  by  rail  or  water,  as 
well  as  with  the  mails.  Up  to  October  1  the  number  of 
new  cases  was  daily  increasing,  although  the  propor- 
tion of  deaths  had  somewhat  lowered ;  and  at  the  time 
we  go  to  press  the  scourge  continues  with  more  or  less 
virulence. 
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The  national  government  is  lending  its  valuable  aid 
to  the  local  authorities,  with  all  the  resources  at  its 
command. 

The  last  visit  of  this  plague  was  in  1888.  It  is  an 
interesting  commentary  on  the  general  growth  of  con- 
fidence in  public  ability  to  suppress  the  most  virulent  of 
epidemics  under  modern  conditions  of  hygiene  and  sani- 
tation, that  the  appearance  of  the  once  dreaded  fever  in 
Northern  ports  has  for  years  past  practically  ceased  to 
be  regarded  as  a  possibility.  New  York  has  not  been 
visited  by  the  yellow  plague  since  1873,  though  in  the 
two  preceding  centuries  the  fever  had  broken  out  no 
fewer  than  sixty-three  different  times.  A  visitation  of 
it  now  would  be  looked  on  almost  as  a  miracle.  The 
Gulf  ports,  no  doubt,  with'  their  handicaps  of  semi- 
tropical  climate  and  of  traditional  indifference  to  sanita- 
tion, will  remain  open  to  its  ravages  so  long  as  trade 
relations  are  maintained  with  such  plague-breeding  hot- 
beds as  Havana  and  Vera  Cruz. 

It  is  said  that  the  total  cost  of  the  present  epidemic 
will  amount  to  138,000,000. 

A  report  from  Dr.  Randall  of  the  United  States  Marine 
Hospital  Service  at  Colon,  Colombia,  confirms  the  fact 
of  the  prevalence  of  yellow  fever  at  that  port,  though 
the  authorities  have  tried  to  suppress  the  facts. 

The  Logan  Monument.— The  tribute  of  the  state  of 
Illinois  to  the  memory  of  General  John  A.  Logan,  a 
magnificent  equestrian  statue,  was  unveiled  at  Chicago, 
July  22,  in  the  presence  of  an  immense  multitude.  The 
national  government  and  several  states  and  large  cities 
were  represented,  as  well  as  General  Logan's  own  regi- 
ment and  a  large  contingent  of  Confederate  veterans. 
The  cost  of  the  memorial  was  about  $75,000. 

Official  Appointments. — On  July  2  President  McKin- 
ley  sent  to  the  senate  the  following  nominations  : — 

Wm.  W.  Rockwell  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  minister  and 
consul-general  to  Greece,  Roumania,  and  Servia. 

Arthur  S.  Hardy  of  New  Hampshire,  minister  and  consul-general 
to  Persia. 

Mr.  Hardy,  minister  to  Persia,  is  a  professor  in  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege, and  once  occupied  the  chair  of  mathematics  at  West  Point 
Military  Academy,  of  which  institution  he  is  a  graduate.  He  has 
written  several  novels,  of  which  probably  the  best  known  is  But 
Yet  a  Woman. 
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On  July  14  the  president  sent  the  following  nomina- 
tions to  the  senate  :— 

William  L.  Merry  of  California,  minister  to  Nicaragua,  Costa 
Rica,  and  Salvador. 

Horace  N.  Allen  of  Ohio,  minister  and  consul-general  to  Korea. 

Perry  M.  De  Leon  of  Georgia,  consul-general  at  Guayaquil, 
Ecuador. 

Mr.  Merry,  minister  to  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  and  Salvador,  was 
formerly  a  sea  captain,  and  has  had  a  large  experience  in  the 
countries  south  of  the  United  States.  He  was  for  many  years 
agent  of  the  Nicaragua  Steamship  Company  at  San  Francisco.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  a 
writer  on  various  topics.  He  is  well  informed  concerning  the  Nic- 
aragua canal,  its  route,  location,  harbors,  and  possibilities.  On 
July  28,  it  was  announced  that  the  diet  of  the  Greater  Republic  of 
Central  America  had  declared  Mr.  Merry  persona  non  grata;  but 
Nicaragua  subsequently  withdrew  her  objections  to  his  appoint- 
ment. 

Mr.  Allen,  minister  to  Korea,  has  been  for  some  time  deputy 
consul-general  at  Seoul,  having  been  appointed  by  President  Har- 
rison and  continued  through  the  Cleveland  administration. 

On  July  17,  the  president  nominated  Terence  V.  Pow- 
derly  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  commissioner-general  of 
immigration ;  but  on  the  24th,  the  senate  failed  to  con- 
firm the  appointment.  The  president,  however,  during 
the  recess  of  congress,  appointed  him  to  the  position. 

On  July  27  the  following  appointments  were  made  : 

Moses  P.  Handy  of  Illinois,  special  commissioner  to  the  Paris 
exposition  of  1900. 
Robert  J.  Trace  well  of  Indiana,  to  be  controller  of  the  treasury. 

The  special  commissionership  to  which  Major  Handy  has  been  ap- 
pointed is  a  temporary  and  preliminary  step,  and  does  not  in  any  way 
affect  the  appointment  of  a  permanent  commission  or  commissioner-gen- 
eral, for  which  a  bill  will  in  all  probability  be  passed  at  the  next  session  of 
congress. 

On  August  16,  Ethan  Allen  Hitchcock  of  Missouri 
was  appointed  minister  to  Russia. 

Mr.  Hitchcock  is  a  great-grandson  of  Colonel  Ethan  Allen,  who 
captured  Fort  Ticonderoga.  He  was  born  in  Mobile,  Ala.,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1835,  where  he  remained  until  1840,  when  he  moved  with 
his  family  to  Tennessee.  He  remained  there  until,  after  taking- an 
academic  course  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  he  went  to  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
in  1851,  where  he  engaged  in  business.  He  went  to  China  in  I860. 
Returning  to  St.  Louis  in  1874,  Mr.  Hitchcock  has  since  been 
actively  engaged  in, business  as  president  of  several  large  manu- 
facturing and  railway  corporations. 

On  September  20,  Archibald  J.  Sampson  of  Arizona 
was  appointed  minister  to  Ecuador. 

Mr.  Sampson  is  a  resident  of  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  but  formerly  resided  in  Col- 
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orado.  He  was  the  first  attorney-general  of  Colorado  after  that  state 
was  admitted  into  the  Union.  Mr.  Sampson  was  the  United  States  consul 
at  Paso  del  Norte,  Mexico,  during  President  Harrison's  administration. 
He  is  about  fifty-five  years  old. 

Other  Personal  Notes.— Associate  Justice  Stephen 
J.  Field,  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States,  has 
broken  the  record  for  continuous  service  on  the  supreme 
bench,  having,  on  October  1,  served  thirty-four  years, 

six  months,  and 
twenty-two  days.  He 
was  appointed  b  y 
President  Lincohi  to 
a  seat  on  the  supreme 
court  bench  in  1863. 
Williams  College  has 
conferred  upon  him 
the  degree  of  LL.  D., 
and  he  is  an  honorary 
professor  of  law  of  the 
University  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  E.  N. 
Potter,  formerly  pres- 
ident of  Union  and 
Hobart  Colleges,  has 
accepted  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Cosmo- 
p  o  1  i  t  a  n  Educational 
University  Extension. 
This  position  was 
offered  by  the  founder, 
John  B.  Walker,  edi- 
tor of  The  Cosmopolitan^  to  Rev.  Dr.  Andrews  of 
Brown  University,,  who  declined  after  resuming  the 
presidency  of  that  institution. 

The  much-coveted  music  prize  known  as  the  Mendels- 
sohn Stipendium,  1,500  marks,  has  been  won  for  the 
first  time  by  an  American,  Miss  Leonora  Jackson. 

Miscellaneous.— On    July    l.     Secretary     Sherman 

changed  the  title  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  state 

department,  to  Bureau  of  Foreign  Commerce, — a  change 

authorized  by  the  last  Sundry  Civil  Appropriation  bill. 

The  annual    convention   of   the    American  Bankers' 
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Association  was  held  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  August  17-19. 
The  president,  Mr.  Robert  J.  Lowery,  was  optimistic  in 
regard  to  the  industrial  outlook  in  the  United  States, 
but  deprecated  any  attempts  on  the  part  of  leaders  in 
commerce  to  bring  about  a  sudden  transformation  from 
depression  to  extreme  commercial  activity. 

The  first  section  of  the  Boston  (Mass.)  subway  was 
opened  to  the  public  September  1,  and  at  once  demon- 
strated its  value  in  the  interests  of  rapid  transit.  The 
subway  has  been  leased  to  the  West  End  street  railway 
on  terms  that  will  pay  interest  and  sinking-fund  charges, 
and  yield  the  municipality  a  profit  on  its  investment. 

As  the  result  of  investigation  into  charges  against  the 
patent-soliciting  firm  of  Wedderburn  &  Company  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  the  commissioner  of  patents  has 
recommended  that  the  firm  be  disbarred.  The  case  had 
a  lengthy  hearing  before  Assistant  Commissioner 
Greeley,  who  decided  that  the  firm  had  been  guilty  of 
irregular  practices,  and  recommended  them  for  disbar- 
ment. The  decision  was  approved  by  Commissioner 
Butterworth  and  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Bliss. 

The  charges  were  of  unprofessional  conduct,  deception  of  clients,  and 
the  use- of  inefficient  employes.  The  firm  had  advertised  extensively,  and 
from  time  to  time  published  letters  recommending  it,  purporting  to  be 
signed  by  Senator  Gorman,  ex- Vice-President  Stevenson,  and  other  pub- 
lic men.  It  offered  prizes  for  competitive  inventors,  and  advertised  to 
distribute  more  than  $1,800  a  month  to  meritorious  designers.  The  firm 
has  so  increased  its  business  as  to  employ  more  than  a  hundred  clerks. 

The  Kaiser  Wilhelm  der  G-rosse  of  the  North  German 
Lloyd  Line,  on  her  maiden  trip  from  Southampton, 
England,  to  Sandy  Hook,  in  September,  exceeded  all 
previous  records,  making  the  trip  in  5  days  22  hours 
45  minutes.  The  record  to  that  time  was  held  by  the 
aS'^.  Paul  of  the  American  Line. 

The  Kaiser  Wilhelm  der  Grosse  is  649  feet  long,  beam  66  feet,  depth  43 
feet,  tonnage  14,000,  and  displacement  20,000  tons.  In  displacement  she  is 
exceeded  by  only  one  vessel,  the  Pennsylvania  of  the  Hamburg- American 
Line  being  of  about  3,000  tons'  greater  displacement. 

Uponlier  return  trip,  in  October,  she  eclipsed  the  best 
previous  eastward  record,  completing  the  run  in  5  days 
15  hours  10  minutes. 
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CANADA. 
The  Imperial  Problem,— How  much  a  solution  of 

the  problem  of  imperial  federation  has  been  advanced 
as  a  result  of  the  Diamond  Jubilee  conferences  between 
the  Colonial  premiers  and  Secretary  Chamberlain,  and 
as  a  result  also  of  Canada's  recent  voluntary  lowering 

of  her  tariff  barriers  to 
British  manufacturers, 
no  one  as  yet  can  say. 
Nor,  as  we  have  be- 
fore had  occasion  to 
point  out,  is  a  final 
solution  of  the  prob- 
lem as  to  the  relations 
in  which  the  colonies 
shall  ultimately  stand 
to  the  mother  country 
and  to  each  other, 
likely  to  become  ap- 
parent until  some 
great  crisis,  at  present 
unforeseen,  shall  arise 
to  point  the  way 
either  to  a  closer 
union  for  joint  de- 
fense, or  to  mutual 
independence,  as  con- 
serving the  best  inter- 
ests of  all.  But  this 
much  can  be  said — 
that  the  Dominion,  under  the  political  leadership  of  Sir 
Wilfred  Laurier,  has,  through  the  ingenious  fiscal  inno- 
vation embodied  in  the  new  tariff  law,  made  the  first 
serious  attempt  to  grapple  wdth  the  financial  difficulties 
of  the  federation  problem,  and  is  the  first  to  carry  out 
with  fearless  logic  the  "imperial  idea." 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Sir  Wilfred  Laurier, 
speaking  recently  at  Liverpool,  hinted  at  "the  old 
British  principle  of  representation  "  as  affording  a  pos- 
sible solution  of  the  problem  (p.  447).     This  idea  he 
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subsequently  reiterated  in  Paris,  where  he  is  reported  to 
have  said : 

'•  As  for  us,  we  are  quite  satisfied  with  our  present  situation.  We  cling 
all  the  more  to  the  mother  country  because  we  seem  to  be  acting  quite 
freely.  Perhaps  one  day,  in  five,  or  ten,  or  twenty  years,  when  we  are 
twelve  or  fifteen  millions,  we  may  be  hampered  by  our  present  situation. 
Then  the  federal  idea  will  present  itself  quite  naturally.  And  then,  I  am 
convinced,  the  best  way  of  realizing  this  idea  will  be  found.  A  parliament 
will  perhaps  be  created,  in  which  both  the  colonies  and  the  mother  coun- 
try will  be  proportionately  and  equitably  represented." 

It  is  universally  conceded,  however,  that  colonial  rep- 
resentation in  the  British  house  of  commons  is  not  at 
the  present  time  within  the  sphere  of  practical  politics  ; 
nor  is  there  any  evidence  of  the  idea  being  received  with 
the  slightest  favor  in  England.  Colonial  representation 
in  the  house  of  lords  is  looked  upon  as  more  practicable ; 
and  the  recent  elevation  of  Sir  Donald  Smith  to  the 
peerage  is  explained  in  pursuance  of  this  idea,  which,  it 
is  said,  is  likely  to  be  more  widely  applied  in  the  near 
future. 

German  and  Belgian  Treaties  Denounced.— A  mat- 
ter of  more  immediate  bearing  upon  the  imperial  ques- 
tion, was  the  action  of  the  British  government,  on  July 
30,  in  giving  to  the  Belgian  and  German  governments 
the  required  one  year's  notice  of  intention  to  terminate 
its  commercial  treaties  with  them.  The  Belgian  treaty 
of  July  23,  1862,  and  the  German  treaty  of  May  30, 
1865,  contained  most-favored-nation  clauses  (find  text 
of  same  on  page  442),  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
imperial  authorities,  made  it  incumbent  upon  Canada, 
in  reducing  her  tariff  on  British  goods,  to  extend  the 
same  privileges  to  German  and  Belgian  goods.  Hence 
Great  Britain,  in  order  to  secure  to  Canada  and  the 
other  colonies  a  freedom  of  fiscal  arrangement  which 
had  hitherto  been  under  some  restraint,  denounced  these 
treaties. 

It  was  the  first  response  of  the  imperial  government  to 
the  evidence  given  in  the  new  tariff  of  Canada's  desire 
for  closer  commercial  relations  with  the  mother  country. 
"On  the  day  when  England  denounced  the  German 
and  Belgian  treaties,"  said  the  Canadian  premier,  "  Can- 
ada took  her  proper  place  amongst  the  nations  of  the 
earth."  These  words  are,  perhaps,  a  permissible  rhe- 
torical exaggeration,  but  they  indicate  the  importance 
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which  the  Dominion  attached  to  the  step  taken  by  the 
home  government,  and  the  pleasure  with  which  it 
greeted  the  prospect  of  its  new  and  closer  ties  with  the 
mother  land.  The  acceptance  of  the  advance  made  by 
the  Dominion,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  denuncia- 
tion of  the  German  and  Belgian  treaties,  means  in 
effect  that  henceforth  the  British  empire  is  to  be  a  com- 
mercial unit,  distinct  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  Great 
Britain  may  make  what  bargains  she  pleases  with  her 
colonies.  For  commercial  purposes  the  latter  are  no 
longer  separate  states,  but  members  of  one  great  federa- 
tion. Commerce  with  other  nations  is  to  be  sought, 
but  commerce  with  the  empire  is  to  be  preferred ;  and, 
whenever  the  interests  of  the  two  clash,  the  former,  not 
the  latter,  is  to  be  sacrificed.  For  the  sake  of  increas- 
ing trade  Avithin  the  empire,  the  risk  of  a  tariff  war 
with  all  outside  is  unhesitatingly  incurred. 

In  the  diplomatic  correspondence  between  the  British 
government  and  the  governments  of  Germany  and  Bel- 
gium, Lord  Salisbury,  after  citing  the  clauses  which 
entitle  Germany  and  Belgium  to  the  same  treatment  as 
any  British  colony  may  give  the  mother  country,  adds 
the  following  significant  passage  : 

"A  stipulation  to  such  effect  is  entirely  unusual  in  commercial  treaties. 
No  record  exists  in  the  archives  of  this  department  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  this  article  was  adopted,  or  of  the  reasons  which  induced 
Her  Majesty's  government  at  the  time  to  enter  into  an  engagement  of 
such  a  nature;  and  it  would  appear  probable  that  the  insertion  of  these 
words  must  have  been  due  to  oversight,  or  to  a  want  of  adequate  con- 
sideration of  the  exact  consequences  which  would  flow  from  them.  The 
Belgian  government  are  aware  that  for  many  years  past  the  British  self- 
governing  colonies  have  enjoyed  complete  tariflf  autonomy,  and  that  in  all 
recent  commercial  treaties  concluded  by  Great  Britain  it  has  been  cus- 
tomary to  insert  an  article  empowering  the  self-governing  colonies  to 
adhere  or  not,  at  will.  No  such  article  is  contained  in  the  Anglo-Belgian 
treaty  of  1862;  and  the  consequence  is  that  certain  of  the  British  colonies, 
which  are  all  comprised  within  its  operation,  find  themselves  committed 
by  treaty  to  a  commercial  policy  which  is  not  in  accordance  with  the 
views  of  the  responsible  colonial  ministers,  nor  adequate  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  people.  Beyond  this,  the  provisions  of  Article  15  of  the 
treaty  of  1862  constitute  a  barrier  against  the  international  fiscal  arrange- 
ments of  the  British  empire  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  close  ties  of 
commercial  intercourse  which  subsist  and  should  be  consolidated  between 
•the  mother  country  and  the  colonies. 

"Under  the  circumstances  Her  Majesty's  government  find  themselves 
compelled  to  terminate  a  treaty  which  is  no  longer  compatible  with  the 
general  interests  of  the  British  empire." 
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"fiiis  explanation  is  coupled  at  the  same  time  with  the  expressed 
hope  that  new  treaties  mutually  satisfactory  may  be  arranged. 

Fears  were  expressed  in  some  quarters  that  the  action 
of  the  British  government  would  provoke  an  anti- 
British  tariff  war  on  the  part  of  Germany  and  Belgium ; 
but  there  appears  to  have  been  no  foundation  for  such 
apprehensions.  On  the  contrary,  both  these  countries 
are  well  aware  of  the 
enormous  value  of  the 
English  market,  and 
have  evinced  no  dis- 
position to  adopt  a 
course  which  might 
cause  them  to  lose  it. 
Germany  would  have 
more  to  lose  than 
England  in  such  a 
case,  for  Germany 
takes  only  a  small 
percent^Lge  of  tlie 
total  of  British  ex- 
ports. In  1854,  that 
percentage  was  only 
9.3;  and  during  the 
last  fifteen  years  it 
has  been  below  that 
figure.  Moreover, 
German  taxation  on 
British  goods  is  prob- 
ably about  as  high 
already  as  it  can  be 
put  with  due  regard 
to  German  interests. 

In  the  meantime,  during  the  year  that  the  treaties 
have  to  run  from  the  time  of  the  given  notice  (July  BO), 
all  countries  having  most-favored-nation  treaties  with 
Great  Britain  are  entitled  to  the  lower  rates  of  the 
Canadian  tariff.  It  was  announced  in  August  that  the. 
Dominion  government  had  decided  to  give  the  so-called 
preferential  rates  to  the  following  countries  : — 

Germany,  Belgium,  France,  Spain,  Switzerland,  Denmark, 
Sweden,  Russia,  Austria-Hungary,  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Colombia, 
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Korea,  Costa  Rica,  San  Domingo,  Liberia,  Madagascar,  MoroTjco, 
Muscat,  Persia,  Salvador,  South  African  Republic,  Tonga,  Algeria, 
Tunis,  Chile,  and  Venezuela. 

It  also  determined  to  refund  the  amount  of  the  duties 
in  excess  of  the  minimum  tariff  rate  that  it  had  collected 
upon  goods  imported  from  these  countries.  Until  July  1, 
1898,  the  products  of  the  countries  named  are  entitled 
to  a  discount  of  12  1-2  per  cent  from  the  regular  rates; 
and  for  one  month  thereafter,  to  a  discount  of  25  per  cent. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  scheme  for  so  radical 
a  fiscal  departure  as  the  new  liberal  tariff  will  be  found 
to  be  free  from  imperfections  in  its  practical  operation. 
It  will  undoubtedly  need  some  reconstruction  in  the 
light  of  the  actual  experience  of  its  working.  The  con- 
servative organs  have  not  been  slow  in  pointing  out  that, 
even  after  the  German  and  Belgian  treaties  have  ex 
pired,  the  goods  of  some  countries  to  which  Canada 
stands  under  no  such  obligation  as  she  does  to  England, 
will  probably  be  entitled  to  entry  at  the  lower  rates. 
The  average  rate  of  duty  levied  by  Canada  last  year  is 
said  to  have  been  18.28  per  cent.  The  average  rate  on 
the  imports  of  Belgium  was  1 .28  per  cent ;  and  the  rate 
in  the  case  of  Holland  was  only  .39  per  cent.  Under 
the  reciprocal  feature  of  the  Laurier  tariff,  therefore, 
Belgian  and  Dutch  goods  would  seem  to  have  a  claim  to 
equal  treatment  with  British  goods.  Moreover,  the 
Anglo-French  treaty  concluded  a  few  years  ago  (Vol.  4, 
pp.  562,  800)  entitles  France  and  lier  colonies  to  the  full 
enjoyment  of  "any  commercial  advantage  granted  by 
Canada  to  any  third  power,  especially  in  tariff  matters." 

And  further,  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  clause  of  the 
tariff  requiring  that  imports,  in  order  to  receive  the 
benefit  of  the  preferential  rate,  must  come  directly  from 
the  country  of  production,  involves  discrimination  against 
British  dealers  and  British  shipping.  At  present,  and 
for  years  past,  a  very  large  proportion  of  German,  French, 
and  other  continental  products  find  their  way  over  the 
world  through  British  channels.  But  under  the  present 
law,  these  goods,  to  enjoy  preferential  treatment,  must 
not  break  bulk  in  Great  Britain ;  they  must  have  been 
billed  through  from  the  starting  point  to  Canada,  and 
must  come  in  the  original  packages. 
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MiChipiCOten  Gold  Fields.— The  district  in  the  vicinity 
of  Michipicoten,  Ont.,  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Supe- 
rior, has  witnessed  a  reproduction,  though  on  a  smaller 
scale,  of  the  Klondike  gold-mining  fever.  Very  promis- 
ing veins  of  auriferous  quartz  have  been  discovered  in 
the  region  drained  by  the  Michipicoten  river;  and  a 
great  rush  of  prospectors  into  the  district  has  followed. 

The  discovery  was  made  in  July  by  an  Indian  fishing 
in  Lake  Wawa,  a  small  expansion  of  the  Michipicoten 
river,  about  seven  miles  from  its  mouth.  He  divulged 
it  to  Mr.  F.  A.  Dickinson,  a  newspaper  man  of  Port 
Arthur,  whom,  in  return  for  a  small  sum  of  money,  he 
guided  to  the  spot.  Mr.  Dickinson  promptly  secured  a 
discoverer's  grant  of  forty  acres  from  the  Ontario  provin- 
cial Bureau  of  Mines,  such  a  grant  being  free  to  any  one 
who  discovers  a  gold  area  at  least  ten  miles  distant  from 
any  known  gold  claim.  Several  other  40-acre  locations 
were  quickly  taken  up.  The  government  sent  Mr. 
Alexander  McKenzie,  an  expert  mineralogist,  to  investi- 
gate, and  he  reported  most  promising  indications  of 
valuable  deposits  extending  over  a  large  territory.  Some 
very  high  assays  were  obtained,  and  the  veins  are  said 
to  be  of  fair  width,  from  8  inches  to  2  and  3  feet.  As 
yet  there  has  been  but  little  development  of  claims. 

Early  in  September  the  Ontario  government  erected 
the  Michipicoten  region  into  a  mining  division.  On  the 
10th,  an  order-in-council  was  passed,  bringing  the  gold 
fields  under  a  clause  in  the  Ontario  Mining  act  whereby 
it  will  be  possible  for  any  man  having  a  miner's  license 
(procurable  from  the  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines), 
to  stake  out  a  claim  and  proceed  to  work,  without  having 
to  procure  a  surveyor's  report,  as  was  formerly  necessary. 

The  new  mining  division  embraces  the  whole  of  the  Huronian 
formation  line  within  the  basin  of  the  Michipicoten  river,  the 
probable  area  of  which  is  about  1,500  square  miles;  and  the  total 
area  of  the  division  is  estimated  at  5,000  square  miles.  It  includes 
several  areas  of  eruptive  granite;  and,  from  the  knowledge  now 
possessed,  it  is  not  improbable  that  valuable  minerals  may  be  dis- 
covered in  tlies3  granite  areas,  as  well  as  in  the  Huronian  forma- 
tion.    The  boundaries  of  the  new  division  are  thus  defined: 

"Towards  the  east,  the  meridian  line  running  through  or  near  the  east 
end  of  Dog  lake,  being  about  84  degrees  west  from  Greenwich.  On  the 
south,  the  parallel  of  Cape  Gargantua,  being  about  47  degrees  36  minutes 
north  latitude.    On  the  north,  the  parallel  of  48  degrees  30  minutes,  ex- 
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tending  in  each  case  from  the  shore  of  Lake  Superior  eastward  to  the  84th 
meridian.    On  the  west,  the  shore  line  of  Lake  Superior." 

The  area  of  a  claim  is  limited  to  22  1-2  acres,  its  di- 
mensions being  a  square  of  15  chains,  or  990  ft. ;  and  the 
boundaries  underground  are  lines  vertical  to  the  horizon. 
If  the  vein  crosses  the  claim  from  east  to  west  or  north 
to  south,  its  greatest  length  is  990  ft.,  but  should  it 
cross  the  claim  diagonally,  its  greatest  length  may  be 
1,400  ft. 

Prince  Edward  Island  Election.— A  hotly  contested 

election  was  held  in  Prince  Edward  Island,  July  21,  re- 
sulting in  the  return  of  the  Peters  government  to  power 
with  a  substantial  majority.  In  Charlottetown,  an  old 
conservative  stronghold,  Mr.  Prowse,  liberal,  had  a  ma- 
jority of  438  over  his  conservative  opponent,  Mr.  Blake ; 
and  Mr.  Rogers,  the  other  liberal  candidate,  secured  a 
majority  of  180. 

On  July  22  a  vote  on  the  Canada  Temperance  act  re- 
sulted in  the  defeat  of  this  measure  by  786  to  673  votes. 
The  act  had  been  in  force  in  the  province  for  some  years, 
and  in  Charlottetown  for  the  past  three  years.  Previous 
to  that  the  liquor  regulation  act  was  in  force  three  years ; 
and  before  that  the  Canada  Temperance  act  was  in  force 
several  years. 

The  Business  Situation. — In  Canada,  as  in  the  United 
States,  a  distinct  improvement  is  noticeable  in  business 
conditions.  The  gratifying  crops  of  Manitoba  and  On- 
tario, in  conjunction  with  improved  prices  for  wheat  and 
other  agricultural  produce,  the  removal  of  uncertainties 
by  the  settlement  of  the  tariff  question,  and  the  reaction 
incident  to  the  marked  improvement  in  commercial  and 
industrial  conditions  in  the  United  States,  have  restored 
confidence  and  stimulated  greater  freedom  in  the  con- 
duct of  business  generally. 

.  This  year's  wheat  crop  of  the  Dominion  is  the  largest 
and  most  valuable  the  country  ever  produced,  being 
estimated  at  not  far  from  65,000,000  bushels,  as  against 
about  38,000,000  bushels  last  year.  The  probable  excess 
in  its  value  over  the  crop  of  1896  is  about  125,000,000. 

Failures  during  the  quarter  ended  September  30,  as 
reported  by  R.  G.  Dun  &  Co.,  were  only  651,  with 
aggregate   liabilities  of   19,446,824,  as   compared   with 
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2,1T4  failures  and  liabilities  of  112,832,128  during  the 
same  period  of  1896.  During  the  first  nine  months  of 
1896,  failures  numbered  7,403,  with  liabilities  amount- 
ing to  $54,109,371 ;  but  during  the  same  period  of  the 
present  year  they  have  fallen  to  2,086  in  number,  though 
liabilities,  amounting  to  155,261,802,  show  a  slight  in- 
crease. 

Foreign  Trade.— During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30,  Canada  exported 
more  goods  by  over 
122,000,000  than  she 
purchased  from 
abroad.  Her  total 
foreign  trade  (exports 
and  imports)  was  over 
116,000,000  in  excess 
of  that  of  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  3^ear,  but 
was  exceeded  by  that 
of  1893  by  nearly  |3,- 
000,000. 

Among  the  most 
important  causes  af- 
fecting foreign  trade 
during  the  year  was 
the  tariff  readjustment 
on  both  sides  of  the 
line.  In  the  Domin- 
ion, the  prospects  of 
the  accession  of  the 
liberal  party  to  power 
and  the  possibility  of 
lower  duties,  had  led  merchants  to  curtail  their  purchases 
of  articles  subject  to  high  protection.  Supplies  had  be- 
come limited ;  and,  when  the  duties  were  finally  settled, 
the  stocks  were  replenished  to  the  enlargement  of 
the  government  trade  returns.  The  current  idea  that 
the  liberal  cabinet  was  wedded  to  a  tariff  for  revenue 
policy  had  also  led  to  the  importation  of  such  commodi- 
ties as  were  likely  to  afford,  by  increased  taxation,  an 
important  source  of  revenue  to  the  government. 

But   an    even   more   important   factor   was    the  pro- 
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tracted  tariff  controversy  in  the  United  States.  Such 
commodities  as  Canadians  had  been  accustomed  to  mar- 
ket in  the  United  States^ — lumber,  barley,  wool,  hides, 
and  other  products — were  hurried  across  the  border  to 
escape  the  excessive  taxation  which  was  considered 
inevitable. 

Other  causes,  however,  of  a  more  permanent  charac- 
ter, were  at  work.  The  shipments  of  grain,  produce, 
lumber,  and  live  stock  from  Canadian  ports  since  the 
opening  of  navigation  have  all  been  largely  in  excess  of 
the  movement  in  1896.  The  shipments  of  eggs  and 
butter  have  made  moderate  increases,  while  cheese  has 
made  phenomenal  gains.  The  active  home  demand  for 
pork  products  and  a  short  pack,  account  for  a  dimin- 
ished trade  in  these  commodities ;  but  this  loss  has 
been,  in  part,  compensated  by  the  increased  shipments 
of  cattle. 

A  comparison  of  prices  in  the  different  years  shows 
that  while  the  staple  products  of  Canada,  in  common 
with  the  products  of  other  countries,  have  declined  in 
value  during  the  past  several  years,  there  are  many  evi- 
dences of  improvement  in  this  respect.  At  the  close  of 
the  past  fiscal  year  the  prices  of  flour,  wheat,  cheese, 
pork  products,  canned  lobsters,  wool,  and  hides  were  in 
advance  of  prices  at  a  similar  period  of  the  previous 
year,  while  the  prices  of  oats,  barley,  peas,  and  sugar 
had  declined. 

During  the  quarter  ended  September  30,  1897,  the 
aggregate  foreign  trade  of  Canada  exceeded  by  over 
112,000,000  that  of  the  same  period  of  1896.  The  fol- 
lowing table  gives  details  for  both  quarters : 

CANADIAN   FOREIGN   TRADE,  3D   QUARTER,   1897. 


1896. 


1897. 


Exports 

Imports — 

Total  foreign  trade 


$.35,8n,503 
32,684,242 


$68,495,745 


$47,554,759 
32,990,471 


$80,545,230 


Prohibition  ConTCntion.— The    annual    meeting   of 
the  Ontario  Prohibition  Alliance  was  held  in  Toronto, 
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Ont.,  July  13  and  14.  In  view  of  the  dissatisfaction 
felt  with  the  liquor  law  enacted  at  the  last  session  of 
the  legislature  (p.  180),  the  report  of  the  Alliance 
executive  recommended  as  follows  : 

"We  must  make  such  special  effort  as  will  secure  the  return  of  a  body 
more  abreast  of  public  opinion  regarding  the  liquor  traffic,  and  more  in 
sympathy  with  progressive  legislation  than  the  present  assembly  has 
shown  itself  to  be." 

The  following  resolution  was  also  adopted  on  report 
of  the  committee  on  prohibition  : 

'*  Resolved,  That  we  confidently  look  for  the  prompt  introduction  of  the 
promised  bill  (for  a  Dominion  plebiscite  on  prohibition,  p.  440)  at  the  next 
session  of  parliament,  and  respectfully  request:  1.  that  the  basis  of  the 
vote  be  the  franchise  on  which  the  next  parliament  will  be  elected;  and 
2.  that  the  issue  of  prohibition  be  submitted  separate  from  all  other  ques- 
tions of  public  policy." 

The  second  request  is  made  on  account  of  the  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  representatives  of  the  liquor  traffic  to  test  the  voters  in  the 
same  vote  on  the  method  of  filling  the  gap  in  revenue  which 
would  be  caused  by  prohibition. 

Tarte-Grenier  Libel  Suit,— A   criminal  libel  suit 

which  attracted  much  attention  was  instituted  by  Hon. 
J.  I.  Tarte,  minister  of  public  works,  against  W.  A. 
Grenier,  publisher  of  the  now  defunct  liberal  news- 
paper, La  Libre  Parole. 

The  paper  had  charged  M.  Tarte  with  having 
betrayed  the  conservative  party  for  the  liberal  for 
sordid  motives;  with  having  received  money  illegally 
and  dishonestly  from  the  late  Thomas  McGreevy, 
Ernest  Pacaud,  and  others ;  with  having  introduced  an 
era  of  "  boodling "  and  extortion  in  the  department  of 
public  works ;  etc.  It  published  an  extract  from  the 
now  celebrated  "  business  is  business  "  letter. 

This  was  a  missive  addressed  by  a  former  liberal  candidate  to  a 
coal  dealer.  It  informed  the  coal  dealer  that  the  writer  had  been 
notified  by  M.  Tarte' s  department  that  he  was  a  tenderer  for  cer- 
tain coal  supplies,  and  that  his  figure  was  similar  to  that  of  other 
tenderers.  It  proceeded  to  intimate  that  the  writer  could  advise 
the  department  to  whom  the  contract  should  be  given,  and  asked 
what  the  writer  would  get  for  securing  the  contract  to  the  firm 
thus  addressed,  for,  so  the  letter  declared,  "business  is  business, 
as  you  know." 

The  trial  of  M.  Grenier  began  in  Montreal,  September 
24.  The  defendant  failed,  in  the  opinion  of  the  court, 
to  justify  his  accusations  by  proof ;  and,  on  October  2, 
the  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  guilty.     M.  Grenier  was 
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allowed  his  liberty  on  bail,  pending  decision  by  the 
court  of  appeal. 

Miscellaneous,— On  August  22,  five  children  were 
drowned  by  the  capsizing  of  a  raft  near  the  foot  of 
Cherry  street,  Toronto,  Ont.  The  raft  was  crowded 
with  children  going  across  to  the  breakwater  to  bathe. 

On  August  20,  James  Allison,  a  hired  boy  in  the 
employ  of  Anthony  Orr,  near  Gait,  Ont.,  was  indicted 
by  a  coroner's  jury  for  the  murder  on  August  9  of  Mrs. 
Orr.  The  body  of  the  murdered  woman  had  been 
buried  hurriedly  in  the  corn  patch  near  her  home. 

On  the  night  of  August  27,  the  Napanee  (Ont.) 
branch  of  the  Dominion  bank  was  robbed  of  |22,000  in 
cash,  by  burglars  who  had  learned  the  combination  of 
the  vault. 


MEXICO. 

Intense  excitement  was  caused  throughout  Mexico, 
on  September  16,  the  national  holiday  in  celebration 
of  the  anniversary  of  the  declaration  of  independence, 
by  what  in  that  country  was  an  unprecedented  occur- 
rence— an  attempt  upon  the  life  of  President  Diaz. 
The  Avhole  affair  is  involved  in  considerable  mystery, 
which  time  may  clear  up. 

As  the  president,  accompanied  by  two  of  his  minis- 
ters, was  proceeding  on  foot  from  the  national  palace  to 
the  Alameda,  to  take  part  in  the  celebrations,  he  was 
assaulted  by  a  man  named  Arroyo,  who  appears  to  have 
been  under  the  influence  of  liquor.  Several  conflicting 
stories  are  told.  According  to  one,  the  assailant  was 
armed  with  a  dagger;  according  to  another,  he  was 
unarmed  and  threw  himself  upon  the  president  vio- 
lently, but  without  doing  any  injury.  The  president 
was  unharmed,  and  gave  orders  that  his  assailant,  who 
had  promptly  been  arrested,  should  be  leniently  treated. 
However,  about  one  o'clock  the  following  morning,  a 
mob  of  over  100  persons  broke  into  the  municipal  pal- 
ace, penetrated  to  the  room  adjoining  the  office  of  the 
inspector-general  of  police,  in  which  Arroyo  was  con- 
fined, overpowered  the  two  guards,  who  liad  strangely 
been  disarmed  by  order  of  Chief  Detective  Cabrera, 
and   hacked   the   prisoner   to   death   with   knives    and 
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daggers.     Arroyo,  being  in  a  strait-jacket,  was  unable 
to  make  resistance.     Over  twenty  arrests  were  made. 

Velasquez,  the  inspector-general  of  police,  was  re- 
moved from  office  for  negligence,  and  imprisoned.  He 
there  confessed  that  he  had  ordered  the  killing  of 
Arroyo,  alleging  that  he  thought  that  thereby  he  was 
doing  a  service  to  his  country.  On  the  morning  of 
September  24,  he  com- 
niitted  suicide  by 
shooting,  leaving  a 
letter  in  which  he 
stated  that  the  mur- 
der of  Arroyo  had 
been  suggested  to  him 
by  Inspector  Villavi- 
cencio  of  the  Second 
police  district.  It  is 
generally  believed, 
however,  that  the  in- 
spector-general wished 
to  put  Arroyo  out 
of  the  way  as  one 
who  knew  too  much. 
There  are,  indeed,  ru- 
mors to  the  effect 
that  Arroyo  was  but 
a  tool  in  a  conspir- 
acy which  had  been 
formed  in  Guatemala, 
and  in  which  Velas- 
quez was  implicated, 
the  plot  embracing  the  murder  of  President  Diaz  as  a 
preliminary  to  a  revolutionary  movement  in  Mexico. 

Villavicencio  has  been  imprisoned,  and  steps  taken 
to  probe  the  matter  to  the  bottom.  The  incident  has 
aroused  a  frenzy  of  popular  loyalty  toward  President 
Diaz. 

On  August  15,  a  fatal  riot  occurred  in  Merida,  cap- 
ital of  Yucatan.  Senor  Peon,  the  present  governor, 
contrary  to  all  precedent,  sought  re-election.  Many  of 
the  people  favored  General  Canton,  an  independent 
candidate ;  and  much  bad  feeling  was  engendered.    The 
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police  were  prejudiced  in  favor  of  Peon,  and  during  a 
demonstration  in  the  Plaza  on  August  15,  in  favor  of 
General   Canton,  fired   upon   the   crowd,  killing  three 

persons.  Their  work 
was  later  supplement- 
ed by  a  detachment 
of  the  national  guard. 
Altogether  twelve  per- 
sons were  killed  and 
as  many  others  in- 
jured. President  Diaz 
ordered  the  arrest  of 
all  officials  connected 
with  the  affair. 


GEN.   POWELL  CLAYTON   OF  ARKANSAS, 
UNITED  STATES  MINISTER  TO  MEXICO. 


CENTRAL  AMERICA. 

The  reputation  of 
the  Central  American 
republics  for  political 
instability  has  received 
graphic  illustration  in 
the  revolutionary  up- 
heavals which  have 
disturbed  Costa  Rica, 
Guatemala,  and  Nica- 
ragua during  the  quar- 
ter under  review. 
Costa  Rica. — Early  in  September  a  rebellion  broke 
out  in  Costa  Rica  as  a  result  of  the  opposition  of  the 
Republicans  to  the  re-election  of  President  Iglesias,  who 
was  favored  by  the  party  known  as  the  Civilistas. 
Fighting  occurred  in  Santo  Domingo  de  Heredia  on 
September  12,  during  which  five  persons  were  killed 
and  over  a  hundred  wounded.  As  a  result  of  the  con- 
flict, President  Iglesias  ordered  the  arrest  of  fifty  of  the 
political  leaders  of  the  opposition,  all  men  of  prominence. 
Finding  that  this  did  not  quell  the  disorders,  he,  on 
September  14,  declared  the  country  under  martial  law. 
He  assumed,  by  special  authority  of  congress,  extraor- 
dinary powers,  which  were  to  continue  in  force  until 
after  the  election. 
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Guatemala. — The  political  storm  which  had  been 
gathering  in  Guatemala  as  an  outcome  of  the  financial 
difficulties  of  the  government  and  the  action  of  Presi- 
dent Barrios  early  in  June  in  proclaiming  himself  dicta- 
tor (p.  453),  finally  burst  into  open  rebellion  in  the  early 
part  of  September.  The  uprising  was  a  most  formida- 
ble one,  being  led  by  men  of  great  wealth  and  influence; 
and  its  outcome  at  the  end  of  the  quarter  was  still 
uncertain. 

In  May  last.  President  Barrios  had  encountered  the 
most  serious  opposition  of  the  national  assembly  in  con- 
nection with  a  government  bill  to  authorize  the  raising 
in  Europe  of  a  loan  of  £3,000,000,  destined  to  finish  the 
Northern  railroad  of  Guatemala  and  to  promote  other 
enterprises.  It  was  impossible  to  get  a  quorum  for 
several  sittings;  and  finally  the  president  issued  his 
decree,  declaring  the  assembly  dissolved  and  assuming 
dictatorial  powers. 

The  first  act  of  the  rebels  was  the  assassination  of  the 
president's  brother  in  San  Jos^.  Following  this  closely 
came  the  capture,  by  the  rebels,  of  San  Marcos,  where  a 
large  quantity  of  arms  and  ammunition  was  stored. 

On  the  day  of  the  capture  of  San  Marcos  occurred  the 
mysterious  execution  in  Quezaltenango,  of  Senor  Don 
Juan  Aparicio,  the  most  prominent  exporter  and  importer 
in  Central  America,  head  of  the  Central  American 
branch  of  the  well-known  house  of  Aparicio  &  Co.,  whose 
headquarters  are  in  New  York  city.  Aparicio,  it  is 
claimed,  had  never  been  active  in  politics ;  he  was  a 
relative,  by  marriage,  of  President  Barrios,  and  was  sup- 
posed to  be  on  friendly  terms  with  the  latter.  It  is 
rumored  that  Barrios  ordered  his  execution  because 
Aparicio  had  refused  him  moral  and  financial  support. 

Owing  to  the  rigid  censorship  exercised  in  Guatemala 
over  press  dispatches,  it  is  difficult  to  trace  with  relia- 
bility the  progress  of  the  rebellion.  The  most  promi- 
nent incidents,  however,  besides  those  already  cited, 
seem  to  be  as  follows : 

The  head  of  the  revolution,  and  the  prospective  president  in  the 
event  of  the  overthrow  of  General  Barrios,  is  General  Prospero 
Morales,  until  recently  minister  of  war.  A  band  of  rebels  3,000 
strong,  after  fierce  assaults,  September  13  and  14,  captured  Quez- 
altenango, an  important  inland  city.  The  garrison  was  largely  out- 
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numbered,  and,  though  they  defended  the  place  bravely,  were 
linally  forced  to  surrender.  Singularly  enough,  the  dispatches 
read,  "  They  immediately  thereafter  joined  the  insurgent  ranks." 
The  important  seaport  of  Ocos,  on  the  Pacific  coast,  was  also  taken 
about  the  same  time,  the  government  officials  having  abandoned 
it;  and,  about  a  week  later,  Champerico,  a  seaport  about  thirty 
miles  south  of  Ocos,  and  San  Felipe,  an  inland  town,  also  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  insurgents.  Advices  of  September  25  reported 
President  Barrios  as  besieged  in  Chiquimula  by  General  Vasquez, 
and  as  contemplating  secret  flight  from  the  country.  A  serious 
blow  to  the  government  was  the  desertion  of  General  Socorro  de 
Leon,  who,  with  all  his  men,  went  over  to  the  insurgents.*  His  first 
act  after  joining  the  rebellion  was  to  capture  the  city  of  Retal- 
hulen,  thus  establishing  for  the  rebels  a  direct  route  for  the  con- 
veyance of  men,  arms,  and  ammunition  from  the  Pacific  coast 
to  Quezaltenango  in  the  interior. 

At  the  end  of  September,  however,  the  outlook  for  President 
Barrios  brightened  somewhat.  A  rebel  attack  on  Totonicapan  was 
repulsed  after  severe  fighting;  and  this  was  followed  shortly  by 
the  occupation  of  Quezaltenango  by  the  federal  forces,  tlie  rebels 
abandoning  the  place  without  offering  resistance,  and  fleeing 
toward  San  Marcos,  leaving  a  large  quantity  of  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion and  several  pieces  of  artillery. 

President  Barrios  issued  a  decree,  granting  amnesty  to  rebels 
who  should  lay  down  their  arms  within  ten  days. 

The  United  States  gunboat  Alei't  and  the  British  flagship  Imperi- 
euse,  from  the  Pacific  station,  were  ordered  to  Guatemala  eai'ly  in 
the  trouble,  for  protection  of  the  interests  of  subjects  of  their 
respective  governments. 

Honduras. — With  the  object  of  inaugurating  an  ex- 
tensive system  of  public  works  and  developing  resources, 
the  government  of  Honduras  has  recently  given  impor- 
tant concessions  to  a  syndicate  of  well-known  American 
capitalists. 

In  consideration  of  the  yearly  payment  to  the  government  of  Honduras, 
of  about  $500,000,  the  syndicate  is  given  the  right  to  colect,  manage,  and 
disburse  the  customs  duties  of  the  country;  to  act  as  the  government's 
financial  agent  in  settlement  of  its  foreign  debt;  to  build  and  operate  for 
99  years  a  railroad  from  Puerto  Cortez  to  the  bay  of  Fonseca  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  with  such  branch  lines  as  it  may  desire;  and  to  establish  a  coast 
line  of  steamers  to  British  Honduras.  The  Honduras  government  con- 
cedes to  the  syndicate  the  railroad  and  all  its  appurtenances  now  being 
operated  for  thirty  miles  or  more  out  from  Puerto  Cortez,  the  right  of  way 
to  Fonseca  bay,  and  a  subsidy  of  3,200  acres  of  land  for  each  mile  of  road 
built  and  operated  by  the  syndicate,  either  as  main  or  branch  lines,  the 
lands  to  be  contiguous  to  the  road  and  in  alternate  sections,  or  at  any 
point  desired  by  the  syndicate.  The  syndicate  is  also  authorized  to  estab- 
lish a  bank  and  to  bring  in  colonists  (not  negroes). 

The  arrangement  furnishes  another  outlet  for  Ameri- 
can enterprise  and  capital.  It  is  expected  to  result  in 
opening  up  a  country  never  before  developed. 
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Nicaraguat — Another  short-lived  rebellion  against  the 
government  of  President  Zelaya — the  outcome  of  the 
hostility  of  the  Conservative  party — broke  out  on  Sep- 
tember 17  in -the  province  of  Granada.  President 
Zelaya  was  prompt  in  action ;  and,  after  making  a  stout 
but  brief  resistance,  the  rebels  were  driven  out  of  the 
city  of  Granada  and  fled  toward  the  Costa  Rican  fron- 
tier. By  the  24th  the  revolt  was  declared  suppressed, 
but  government  troops  were  still  being  hurried  to  the 
affected  regions,  and  martial  law  was  still  maintained, 
with  rigid  censorship  over  the  telegraph  and  the  mails. 
The  imprisonment  of  Senor  Beeche,  a  Costa  Rican  con- 
sular officer,  for  suspected  complicity  in  the  rebellion, 
has  already  been  referred  to  (p.  626). 

Salvador. — On  August  23  the  congress  of  Salvador 
is  reported  to  have  passed  a  bill,  in  response  to  an  urgent 
message  from  President  Gutierrez,  providing  for  the 
adoption  of  the  gold  standard.  This  action  was  forced 
by  the  continued  decline  in  silver,  under  which  the  rate 
of  exchange  on  the  United  States  had  risen  steadily  to 
200  per  cent.  It  is  another  instance  of  the  tendency  of 
nations  to  adopt  a  standard  of  value  that  does  not  vary 
from  day  to  day. 

The  Greater  Republic. — It  now  appears   tliat  the 

announcement  to  the  effect  that  Guatemala  and  Costa 
Rica  had  completed  the  union  of  tlie  five  republics 
(p.  452),  was  premature.  They  still  remain  outside 
the  confederation ;  and,  indeed,  the  prospects  of  a  con- 
summation of  the  federal  scheme  are  in  some  jeopardy. 
The  ill-will  between  Costa  Rica  and  Nicaragua  over  the 
boundary  dispute  (p.  626)  and  the  establishment  of  a 
dictatorship  in  Guatemala  (p.  453),  are  little  calculated 
to  promote  the  cause  of  union. 

SOUTH  AMERICAN  REPUBLICS. 

Argentina. — The  financial  situation  has  greatly  im- 
proved since  the  crisis  of  1889-90,  but  still  the  condi- 
tion of  affairs  is  serious  enough.  The  payments  on  'ac- 
count of  interest  upon  the  national  debt  amount  an- 
nually, in  round  figures,  to  122,500,000,  or  51  per  cent 
of  the  national  income.     Furthermore,  the  congress  has 
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authorized  the  national  government  to  assume  liability 
for  the  debts  of  the  several  provinces,  amounting  to 
$137,261,859  gold.  The  national  revenue  in  1896  was 
143,525,000  ;  and  in  the  first  quarter  of  tlie  present  year 
it  was  $12,250,000.  The  customs  duties  and  port 
charges  yielded  70  per  cent  of  the  total  revenue  in  1896. 
The  expenditure  in  1896  amounted  to  $60,000,000,  the 
deficit  being  almost  entirely  due  to  the  heavy  outlay  for 
military  purposes. 

The  growth  of  population  in  the  capital  city,  Buenos 
Ayres,  is  remarkable.  In  1887  the  population  was  300,- 
000 ;  but  in  1897  it  is  more  than  700,000.  An  ample 
water  supply  and  excellent  drainage  make  Buenos 
Ayres  the  healthiest  town  in  South  America.  Through- 
out the  country  manufactures  of  various  kinds  are  pros- 
pering; for  one  factory  existing  in  Argentina  twenty 
years  ago,  there  are  now  twenty;  among  the  products  of 
Argentine  manufacture  are  beer,  spirits,  wines,  hats, 
boots,  cloth,  matches,  cigars  and  cigarettes,  paper,  rope, 
sacks,  etc.,  all  of  which  a  few  years  ago  used  to  be  im- 
ported from  Europe. 

Brazil. — Reports  of  the  battle  at  or  near  the  strong- 
hold of  the  fanatics,  Canudos  (p.  454),  were  still,  down 
to  the  end  of  September,  very  meagre  and  conflicting. 
A  telegram  of  July  6  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  stated  that 
General  Savagit,  with  5,000  men,  was  advancing  from 
the  east  to  join  the  force  of  6,000  men  under  General 
Arthur  Oscar,  who  had  already  been  sent  to  Canudos 
from  the  south.  As  General  Savagit  was  n earing  the 
rebel  stronghold,  the  fanatics  offered  a  strong  resistance 
to  his  further  advance,  and  only  after  a  fierce  battle 
were  they  repulsed.  The  government  loss  was  severe ; 
but  a  junction  was  made  with  the  forces  under  General 
Oscar  in  his  camp  at  Canudos.  But  the  town  seems  to 
have  been  still  held  by  the  fanatics,  for  a  telegram  of 
July  22  from  Rio  via  Buenos  Ayres  tells  of  the  "  recap- 
ture "  of  Canudos,  after  ''  practically  every  building  in 
the  city  had  been  laid  low  by  heavy  shells."  The 
fanatics,  fleeing  before  a  fierce  bayonet  charge  of  the 
government  troops,  took  refuge  in  the  neighboring  for- 
ests. Another  telegram,  August  4,  puts  the  govern- 
ment loss    in    "  the    recent    big    battle "    at   Canudos 
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(apparently  including  the  loss  in  the  advance  of  Gen- 
eral Savagit)  at  2,000  men  killed ;  while  the  loss  on  the 
part  of  the  fanatics  is  reckoned  at  1,500.  The  result  of 
the  battle  was  by  later  reports  stated  to  have  been  dis- 
astrous to  the  government  force ;  the  "  fanatics  "  were 
in  fact  said  to  have  won  for  the  fourth  time  a  victory 
over  the  troops  sent  out  for  their  suppression.  The 
fanatics  were  again  reported  to  be  strongly  entrenched 
in  fortified  positions,  awaiting  a  new  attack.  Advices 
from  Rio  of  September  26  told  of  a  battle  lasting  six 
hours,  in  which  the  rebels  were  repulsed  after  great 
losses  on  both  sides.  Finally,  under  date  of  October  6, 
a  telegram  from  Rio  stated : 

"  Canud OS,  stronghold  of  the  fanatics  under  Antonio  Conseilheiro,  has 
fallen.  It  has  been  captured  by  the  government  troops  after  a  desperate 
engagement.    Antonio  Conseilheiro  has  been  taken  prisoner." 

Ecuador. — Advices  from  Guayaquil,  August  12,  told 
of  the  discovery  of  a  new  conspiracy  (p.  255)  for  the 
overthrow  of  the  government.  The  base  of  operations 
of  the  conspirators  was  said  to  be  m  Peru ;  the  leaders 
were  said  to  be  Conservatives,  Clericals,  and  a  few  mal- 
content Liberals. 

Uruguay. — At  the  end  of  June  the  government,  after 
a  defeat  of  the  insurgents  in  the  north,  declared  the 
rebellion  suppressed  (p.  456).  But  less  than  three 
weeks  afterward  the  rebels  were  dictating  terms  of 
peace.  An  armistice  was  concluded  in  the  middle  of 
July,  to  remain  in  force  until  August  5 ;  meanwhile 
peace  negotiations  were  set  on  foot.  The  government 
offered  to  the  rebel  chiefs  the  presidency  and  the  gov- 
ernorship of  six  provinces.  Further,  every  officer  of  the 
army  who  had  gone  over  to  the  rebels  was  to  be  re- 
stored to  his  former  rank  ;  and  all  exiles  were  to  be  per- 
mitted to  return  to  their  homes. 

After  these  terms  of  peace  had  been  definitely  agreed 
upon  by  President  Borda  and  the  chiefs  of  the  rebels, 
they  were  rejected  by  a  strong  majority  of  the  chamber 
of  deputies ;  and  it  was  expected  that  hostilities  would 
be  renewed  after  the  expiration  of  the  armistice.  But 
August  5  passed  and  yet  hostilities  were  not  resumed, 
though  both  sides  were  making  preparations  for  recom- 
mencing the  war. 
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On  August  25,  the  national  holiday  commemorative 
of  Uruguayan  independence,  the  president  of  the  repub- 
lic, Sefior  J.  Idiarte  Borda,  was  shot  and  killed  by  an 
assassin  as  he  was  leaving  the  cathedral  of  Montevideo 
after  attending  a  solemn  religious  function.  He  was 
elected  president  in  March,  1894,  for  a  term  of  four 
years.     The   assassin,  Avelino  Arredondo,   was  of  the 

party  (Colorados)  op- 
posed to  the  revolution- 
ists (Blancos),  and  would 
seem  to  have  done  the 
deed  from  a  motive  of 
personal  hatred  for  the 
president. 

The  chiefs  of  the  rev- 
olution declared  that  the 
death  of  the  president 
would  work  no  change 
in  their  purposes.  The 
leading  military  com- 
manders were  s  u  m  - 
moned  to  the  capital  by 
the  president  ad  interiin, 
Seiior  Jos^  Cuestas,  to 
plan  a  vigorous  cam- 
paign against  the  rebels. 
The  acting  president,  August  28,  named  a  new  cabi- 
net containing  only  one  member  belonging  to  the  cabi- 
net of  President  Borda.  These  constitutional  advisers 
seem  to  have  been  favorably  inclined  toward  compromise 
with  the  insurgents;  for,  on  September  10,  it  was  offi- 
cially announced  that  peace  had  been  concluded.  The 
news  was  received  with  general  rejoicing  at  Montevideo. 
By  the  terms  of  peace  the  insurgents  (or  Blanco  party) 
receive  six  of  the  nineteen  departments  of  the  republic ; 
and  the  widows  of  men  killed  in  the  civil  war  are  to  re- 
ceive an  indemnity.  This  treaty  of  peace  was  unani- 
mously ratified  b}^  both  chambers  of  the  legislature  Sep- 
tember 13. 

Venezuela. — General  Ignacio  Andrade  was  elected 
president  in  September,  his  term  of  office  to  begin  in 
February,    1898.     The    election  was  conducted  in  the 
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most  orderly  manner,  and  there  was  no  interference  on 
the  part  of  the  government  with  the  exercise  by  the 
people  of  the  franchise.  The  president-elect  is  brother 
ot  the  Venezuelan  minister  at  Washington.  He  an- 
nounced his  policy  in  a  letter  written  during  the  election 
canvass. 

In  that  letter  he  makes  no  reference  to  the  boundary  question,  but  ex- 
presses in  general  terms  the  desire  to  maintain  peaceful  relations  with  all 
the  world.  He  favors  the  policy  of  encouraging  the  development  of  the 
internal  resources  of  the  country,  and  to  this  end  advocates  liberal  immi- 
gration laws.  He  intimates  no  purpose  to  promote  any  change  in  tariff  or 
financial  conditions,  believing  that  the  best  interests  of  the  people  will  be 
served  by  the  maintenance  of  the  present  economic  conditions. 


GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

'THE  Jubilee  festivities  were  recorded  in  the  last  num- 
ber of  Current  History  (p.  314).  The  formal 
and  public  exercises  virtually  ended  with  a  great  mili- 
tary review  at  Aldershot,  July  1,  when  24,000  men, 
representing  every  branch  of  the  military  service,  in 
Great  Britain,  the  dependencies  and  the  colonies, 
marched  past  the  queen  and  an  immense  concourse  of 
her  people.  Then  followed  a  fortnight  of  dinners, 
receptions,  conferences,  visits,  and  every  form  of  social 
function,  at  which  the  Jubilee  guests  everywhere  had  the 
posts  of  honor.  On  July  15,  Her  Majesty  virtually  closed 
the  Jubilee  period,  by  addressing  to  the  home  secretary. 
Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley,  who  most  directly  represents 
the  people  of  Great  Britain,  a  letter  expressing  her  deep 
and  personal  sense  of  the  spontaneous  and  universal  out- 
burst of  loyal  attachment  and  real  affection  which  she 
everywhere  experienced. 

"It  is  indeed  deeply  gratifying,"  Her  Majesty  wrote,  "after  so 
many  years  of  labor  and  anxiety  for  the  good  of  my  beloved 
country,  to  find  that  my  exertions  have  been  appreciated  through- 
out my  vast  empire.  In  weal  and  in  woe  I  have  ever  had  the  true 
sympathy  of  all  my  people,  which  has  been  warmly  reciprocated 
by  myself.  *  *  *  I  shall  ever  pray  God  to  bless  them  and  to 
enable  me  still  to  discharge  mv  duties  for  their  welfare  as  long  as 
life  lasts." 

Vol.  7—45. 
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The  Colonial  Conference.— The  only  important  politi- 
cal episode  during  the  Jubilee  was  the  meeting  June  24 
and  the  following  days,  of  the  prime  ministers  of  the  sev- 
eral self-governing  colonies,  in  conference  with  the  colo- 
nial secretary,  Joseph  Chamberlain.  The  several  premiers 
had  been  recently  appointed  members  of  Her  Majesty's 
privy  council ;  and  they  therefore  met  as  a  committee 
of  the  council,  consulting  on  colonial  affairs.  The  meet- 
ings were  secret ;  but  on  August  26  a  Blue  book  was 
issued,  giving  a  memorandum  of  the  proceedings,  includ- 
ing a  remarkable  speech  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  summary' 
of  the  existing  relations  of  the  colonies  and  the  mother 
country. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  announced,  as  a  most  important  actual  step 
towards  binding  closer  the  several  parts  of  the  empire,  the 
appointment  as  privy  councillors  of  three  distinguished  judges 
from  Canada,  Australia,  and  South  Africa.  They  will  sit  on  the 
judicial  committee  of  the  council,  which  forms  the  great  judicial 
court  of  appeal  of  the  empire.  It  is  anticipated  that  these  judges 
may  in  time  be  relieved  of  their  duties  on  the  colonial  bench,  and 
be  appointed  to  reside  in  London  and  participate  regularly  in  the 
sittings  of  the  judicial  committee  of  the  privy  council,  where  they 
could  not  fail  to  exercise  great  influence  in  all  cases  wherein  colo- 
nial interests  were  concerned. 

In  the  discussions,  the  questions  of  commercial  relations  were  first  con- 
sidered ;  and  the  premiers  voted  "  unanimously  and  earnestly  to  recommend 
the  denunciation,  at  the  earliest  convenient  time,  of  any  treaties  which  now 
hamper  the  commercial  relations  between  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies,. 
That  in  the  hope  of  improving  the  trade  relations  between  the  mother 
country  and  the  colonies,  the  premiers  present  undertake  to  confer  with 
their  colleagues  with  a  view  to  seeing  whether  such  a  result  can  be  prop- 
erly secured  by  a  preference  given  by  the  colonies  to  the  products  of  the 
United  Kingdom.^' 

The  government  acted  promptly  in  response  to  the  first  of  these 
resolutions  by  notifying  formally  to  the  governments  concerned  a 
wish  to  terminate  the  commercial  treaties  with  Germany  and  Bel- 
gium; and  after  July  30,  1898,  there  will  be  nothing  in  any  of  Her 
Majesty's  treaty  obligations  to  preclude  any  action  which  any  of 
the  colonies  may  see  fit  to  take  in  pursuance  of  the  second  resolu- 
tion (see  Canada,  p.  671). 

The  existing  political  relations  between  the  colonies  and  the  mother 
country  seemed  satisfactory  to  most  of  the  premiers,  although  all  were 
agreed  that  whenever  possible  the  colonies,  which  are  geographically 
united,  should  group  together  under  a  federal  union,  and  that  regular 
periodic  conferences  of  representatives  of  all  the  colonies  and  of  Great 
Britain  should  be  held  for  the  discussion  of  matters  of  common  interest 
There  was  a  strong  feeling  that,  with  the  rapid  growth  of  population  in  the 
colonies,  the  present  relations  could  not  continue  indefinitely,  and  that 
some  means  would  have  to  be  devised  for  giving  the  colonies  a  voice  in 
the  control  and  direction  of  those  questions  of  imperial  interest  in  which 
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they  are  concerned  equally  with  the  mother  country.  It  was  recognized 
at  the  same  time  that  such  a  share  in  the  direction  of  imperial  policy 
would  involve  a  proportionate  contribution  in  aid  of  imperial  expenditure, 
for  which,  at  present  at  any  rate,  the  colonies  are  not  prepared.  So  far  as 
imperial,  or  colonial,  defense  was  concerned,  it  was  made  plain  that  the 
colonies  realized  and  desired  to  acknowledge  their  responsibilities, 
although  the  internal  expenditures  essential  to  the  opening  up  of  new 
territory  and  the  establishment  of  pioneer  settlers  made  it  impossible  for 
^  the   colonists  to  assume  at 


present  any  considerable 
share  In  the  cost  of  imperial 
naval  or  military  armament. 

In  this  connection  consider- 
able enthusiasm  was  evoked 
by  the  announcement,  by  Sir 
J.  Gordon  Sprigg,  that  the 
Cape  Colony  would  present 
to  the  empire  a  battleship  of 
the  first  class.  Much  prog- 
ress in  the  consolidation  of 
the  imperial  and  colonial 
land  forces  will  also  probably 
result  from  the  discussions, 
which  brought  forward  the 
advantages  to  both  parties 
of  rendering  the  whole  mili- 
tary organization  as  nearly 
homogeneous  as  possible. 

The  proposed  exclusion  of 
Asiatics  from  the  Australian 
and  African  colonies,  which 
had  caused  the  home  gov- 
ernment much  anxiety,  was 
candidly  discussed;  and  the 
colonial  ministers  expressed 
their  appreciation  of  the  jus- 
tice of  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
LOKD  JAMES  OF  HEREFORD  (siR  HENRY  position,  whcu  he  reminded 
JAMES),  CHANCELLOR  OF  THE  DUCHY  them   of    "the    traditions  of 

OP  LANCASTER.  the  empire,  which  makes  no 

distinction  in  favor  of  or  against  any  race  or  color.  To  exclude,  by  reason 
of  their  color,  or  by  reason  of  their  race,  all  Her  Majesty's  Indian  sub- 
jects, or  even  all  Asiatics,  would  be  an  act  so  offensive  to  those  peoples 
thatit  would  be  most  painful  to  have  to  sanction  it."    *    *    * 

"  We  quite  sympathize,"  said  Mr.  Chamberlain,  '*  with  the  determination 
of  the  white  inhabitants  of  those  colonies  which  are  in  comparatively  close 
proximity  to  millions  and  hundreds  of  millions  of  Asiatics,  that  there  shall 
not  be  an  influx  of  people  alien  in  civilization,  alien  in  religion,  alien  in 
customs,  whose  influx,  moreover,  would  most  seriously  interfere  with  the 
legitimate  rights  of  the  existing  labor  population.  *  *  *  But  the  United 
Kingdom  owns  as  its  brightest  star  and  greatest  dependency  that  enor- 
mous Empire  of  India,  with  300,000,000  of  subjects,  who  are  as  loyal  as  any 
to  the  crown;  and  among  them  are  hundreds  and  thousands  of  men  who 
are  every  whit  as  civilized  as  we  are  ourselves,  who  are,  if  that  is  any- 
thing, better  born,  in  the  sense  that  they  have  older  traditions  and  older 
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families,  who  are  men  of  wealth,  men  of  cultivation,  men  of  distinguished 
valor,  men  who  have  brought  whole  armies  and  placed  them  at  the  ser- 
vice of  the  queen,  and  have  at  times  of  great  difficulty  and  trouble— such 
as  on  the  occasion  of  the  Indian  Mutiny— saved  the  empire  by  their  loyalty. 
*  *  *  It  is  not  because  a  man  is  of  a  different  color  from  ourselves  that 
he  is  necessarily  an  undesirable  immigrant;  but  it  is  because  he  is  dirty, 
or  he  is  immoral,  or  he  is  a  pauper,  or  he  has  some  other  objection  which 
can  be  defined  in  a  legislative  act." 

The  question  of  a  uniform  penny  (two  cent)  postage  charge  for  every 
portion  of  the  empire  was  discussed;  but  the  colonists  seemed  unable,  for 
internal  fiscal  reasons,  to  support  suth  a  reduction  at  present,  although 
Cape  Colony  and  Natal  talked  of  adopting  it  in  the  near  future. 

Parliament. — Parliament  was  prorogued  on  August 
6.  The  revised  education  program  of  the  ministry  be- 
came a  law  early  in  the  session,  and  the  only  other  sig- 
nificant measure,  that  which  establishes  a  system  of  com- 
pensation for  workmen  injured  in  the  course  of  their 
employment  (p.  457),  became  a  law  before  the  end  of 
July.  The  interest  in  this  law,  for  the  moment,  is 
largely  in  the  evidence  which  it  affords  of  the  extent  to 
which  Mr.  Chamberlain  dominates  the  English  political 
present.  Representing  and  retaining  all  the  Liberal  con- 
victions which  rendered  him  an  important  member  of 
that  party,  and  which  turn  out  to  be  all  the  principles 
that  party  now  has  as  a  basis  for  positive  opposition, 
Mr.  Chamberlain  has  been  accepted  by  Lord  Salisbury 
as  a  member  of  the  Unionist  government ;  and  the  Con- 
servative members  of  parliament  are  forced,  as  the  only 
alternative  to  breaking  with  their  party,  to  support  the 
measure  which  he  proposes.  The  result  is  a  purely 
negative  Liberal  opposition,  and  an  uninteresting  Con- 
servative government.  With  Lord  Salisbury  threaten- 
ing to  retire,  and  the  Liberals  avowedly  without  a  leader, 
the  opportunities  for  new  men  are  most  unusually  great; 
and  it  becomes  necessary  for  the  historical  watcher  to 
observe  with  the  utmost  care  every  evidence  of  strength 
or  ability  on  both  sides. 

Royalty  in  Ireland.— The  riotous  disturbances  in 
Dublin  on  Jubilee  night  (p.  324)  afforded  a  curious  pre- 
lude to  the  Anglo-Irish  news  of  the  next  three  months. 
The  Irish  members  in  parliament  pursued  the  policy  of 
attack  on  every  mention  of  Ireland  by  their  traditional 
foes,  the  Conservatives ;  and  their  abuse  and  charges  of 
wanton  disregard  of  Irish  interests  were  most  vigorous 
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during  the  discussion,  July  9,  of  the  Irish  estimates.  In 
reply,  the  chief  secretary  for  Ireland,  Mr.  Gerald  Bal- 
four, stated  what  the  government  intended  to  do,  especi- 
ally in  the  line  of  running  railways  through  the  con- 
gested districts  and  the  opening  up  of  practical  tourist 
routes  through  Connemara  and  the  Killarney  districts. 
The  nationalist  members  recognized  these  proposals  at 
once  as  wholly  satisfactory,  and  rose  in  turn  to  thanlc 
Mr.  Balfour  effusively  for  the  broad  and  generous  man- 
ner in  which  the  government  had  dealt  with  the  problem, 
admitting  that  the  best  possible  expenditure  of  the  funds 
at  command  was  in  prospect. 

The  heir-presumptive  to  the  throne,  the  Duke  of  York, 
with  the  Duchess,  paid  a  royal  visit  to  Ireland,  August 
18  to  September  8.  Going  first  to  Dublin,  as  much  be-, 
cause  it  has  been  the  active  centre  of  the  nationalist 
propaganda  as  because  it  is  the  seat  of  the  viceroy 
for  Ireland,  where  they  were  enthusiastically  welcomed, 
the  royal  party  went  through  the  picturesque  southern 
districts,  and  then  northward  to  Belfast,  the  demonstra- 
tions and  the  crowds  increasingly  testifying  that  the 
vigorous  Irish  hostility  to  the  British  government  is  no- 
wise confused  with  dislike  or  hatred  of  the  reigning 
house.  Throughout  the  tour,  the  Duke  of  York  re- 
peatedly proved  his  possession  of  the  rare  tact  and  skil- 
ful discretion  which  belong  to  his  family,  and  which 
have  added  so  greatly  and  so  steadily  to  the  respect  and 
loyal  attachment  with  which  the  English  people  regard 
the  Prince  of  Wales.  No  possible  use  of  the  Irish  tour 
for  politically  partisan  purposes  was  allowed ;  and  the 
personal  character  of  the  visit  was  constantly  maintained. 
This  was  further  evident  in  the  discussion,  clearly  in 
response  to  official  suggestion,  regarding  a  permanent 
residence  for  royalty  in  Ireland.  Although  nothing  has 
been  determined  upon,  it  appears  most  probable  not  only 
that  a  member  of  the  royal  family  will  identify  his  per- 
sonal interests  more  closely  with  those  of  the  island,  but 
that  the  British  government  will  seriously  devote  itself 
to  the  discovery  of  some  intelligent  and  fair  method  of 
administering  Irish  affairs  for  the  benefit  of  the  Irish 
people. 

Non-political  signs  seem  to  suggest  that  the  natural 
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course  of  events  may  lend  their  assistance  to  the  govern- 
ment. The  threatened  food  and  fuel  famine  seems  now 
likely  to  prove  less  extensive  and  less  severe  than  was 
feared  in  the  late  summer;  while  the  recent  statistics 
go  to  show  that  Ireland,  for  the  first  time  since  1845, 
has  ceased  to  decline  in  population.  During  this  period, 
51  years,  the  number  of  inhabitants  fell  from  8,295,061 
(1845)  to  4,560,378  (1896).  The  percentage  of  mar- 
riages is  larger  and  of  deaths  smaller  than  for  any  year 
since  1871;  and,  although  the  emigration  exceeds  the 
births  by  more  than  7,000,  this  drain  is  now  being  met 
by  a  steadily-increasing  immigration. 

Agricultural  Commission.— The  chief  result  of  the 

report  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Commission,  rendered 
August  4,  after  four  years  of  taking  evidence  and  draw- 
ing conclusions,  is  to  emphasize  the  hopelessness  of  en- 
deavoring to  influence  the  course  of  economic  events  by 
political  or  governmental  measures. 

The  commission  finds  that  there  is  a  considerable  depression  in 
agricultural  interests,  rents,  etc.,  throughout  Great' Britain.  A 
great  many  facts  are  stated  to  prove  that  things  are  as  every  one 
expected  they  would  be  found.  Prices,  wages,  rents,  have  aU  de- 
clined, because  the  consumers  of  agricultural  produce  can  be  sup- 
plied at  the  cost  represented  by  this  depreciation  from  other 
sources.  The  commissioners  recommend  that  the  railways,  the 
legislators,  and  the  courts  do  what  is  possible  to  make  the  lot  of 
the  agricultural  classes  in  their  decline  as  easy  as  may  be;  but, 
except  for  a  few  members  who  sign  a  bimetallic  auxiliary  report, 
they  offer  no  proposal  for  permanently  altering  the  course  of  events. 

Personal  Notes, — On  September  29,  Horatio  David 
Davies  was  chosen  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  to  succeed 
Sir  George  Faudel-Phillips. 

On  September  18,  a  son  was  born  to  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Marlborough.  The  duchess  was  formerly 
Miss  Consuelo  Vanderbilt.  The  Prince  of  Wales  acted 
as  sponsor  at  the  christening  of  the  child. 

LABOR  INTERESTS. 

British  Engineering  Strilce.— On  July  13  there  be- 
gan in  London,  Eng.,  a  labor  struggle  the  issue  of  which 
is  still  uncertain.  In  some  respects  it  is  the  most  re- 
markable conflict  witnessed  in  recent  years.  It  has 
grown  to  national  proportions,  yet  has  been  carried  on 
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strictly  within  the  limits  recognized  by  law ;  and  it  pre- 
sents all  the  features  of  a  campaign  mapped  out  on  both 
sides  with  calm  deliberation  and  equal  skill.  It  has  in- 
volved the  engineering  and  allied  trades  in  the  chief 
industrial  centres  of  the  United  Kingdom — London, 
Manchester,  Birmingham,  Sheffield,  Leeds,  Glasgow, 
Belfast,  Newcastle,  etc.;  had  affected  about  50,000 
workmen  by  the  end  of  August ;  and  had  cost  the  men 
16,250,000  in  wages,  and  12,500,000  in  levies  for  unem- 
ployed comrades. 

The  origin  of  the  strike  was  the  demand  made  by  the 
Society  of  Amalgamated  Engineers  upon  the  Thorney- 
crof ts  and  two  other  engineering  firms  in  London,  for  an 
eight-hour  day.  Other  London  employers  had  already 
reduced  their  working  hours  from  nine  to  eight,  with  the 
same  pay ;  and  it  was  now  proposed  by  the  Society  of 
Amalgamated  Engineers,  who  had  90,000  members  and 
a  strike  fund  of  11,750,000  available,  to  compel  the 
minority  of  employers  to  do  the  same.  Its  members  in 
the  employ  of  the  three  London  firms  were  called  out. 
The  Employers'  National  Federation,  assuming  that  the 
London  demand  for  eight  hours  would  be  taken  up  ulti- 
mately throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  retaliated  by 
issuing  notices  for  the  discharge  of  25  per  cent  of  the 
men  connected  with  the  unions  identified  with  the 
strike.  This  lockout  was  followed  by  reprisals  from  the 
Amalgamated  Engineers,  who  ordered  out  the  remain- 
ing 75  per  cent  of  their  members. 

The  battle  was  joined  under  these  conditions.  It  is  a 
question  of  money  and  endurance,  with  the  apparent 
chances  on  the  side  of  the  employers.  By  the  beginning 
of  September,  100  new  firms  had  joined  the  Employers' 
National  Federation.  Some  of  the  trades  on  which  the 
engineers  relied  for  co-operation,  such  as  the  boiler- 
makers  and  shipbuilders,  refused  to  join  the  strike.  The 
continuance  of  the  struggle,  however,  seriously  dis- 
turbed business  ;  and  on  September  3  it  was  announced 
that  the  employers  themselves  had  begun  to  lock  out 
their  molders,  pattern-makers,  boiler  makers,  and 
finishers,  an  the  ground  that  there  was  no  work  for 
them.  This  extension  of  the  area  of  the  strike  was  a 
serious   blow   to   the    engineers;    but    an    effort    was 
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promptly  made  to  meet  it  by  an  amalgamation  of  all  the 
trade-unions  in  the  country  with  a  view  to  this  one  con- 
test. 

The  trade-union  movement  in  England  has  within  the 
past  two  or  three  years  undergone  some  notable  changes. 
It  has  recoile^d  from  the  domination  of  political  agita- 
tors and  unpractical  theorizers,  and  is  now  governed  by 
a  sober,  dignified,  serious,  and  practical  spirit.  It  is  in 
this  attitude  that  it  takes  up  the  eight-hour  movement, 
basing  its  claims  not  on  Utopian  philosophizing,  but  on 
practical  experience  of  the  working  of  the  system.  The 
eight-hour  day  has  been  tried  in  many  cases  with  satis- 
factory results. 

The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  for  example,  as  head  of  the 
British  postoffice,  has  testified  that  in  two  telegraph 
factories  where  eight  hours  have  been  substituted  for 
nine,  there  has  been  no  diminution  in  the  amount  of 
work  accomplished,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  there  has 
been  a  marked  improvement  in  the  appearance  and 
behavior  of  the  workmen.  There  have  been  many  em- 
ployers in  the  engineering  and  other  trades  who  have 
voluntarily  conceded  an  eight-hour  day;  and,  while 
practical  experience  is  not  massed  altogether  on  one 
side,  much  of  it  is  in  favor  of  the  eight-hour  day.  That 
system  has  also  been  in  operation  for  several  years  in 
government  shops,  and  apparently  without  detrimental 
effects  to  public  interests. 

Penrhyn  Quarry  Strike.— On  August  23  was  an- 
nounced a  settlement  of  the  long-standing  strike  in  the 
slate  quarries  of  Lord  Penrhyn  in  Wales.  The  Board 
of  Trade  had  ihtervened  to  effect  an  understanding,  but 
Lord  Penrhyn  had  rejected  their  advances  as  consti- 
tuting "  a  precedent  for  outside  interference  with  the 
management  of  his  private  affairs." 

The  trouble  began  in  August,  1896,  when  a  memorial  signed  by 
seven  of  the  workmen,  complaining  of  grievances,  was  sent  to 
Lord  Penrhyn.  The  real  body  behind  this  memorial,  however, 
was  a  committee  of  seventy-one  workmen,  who  demanded  recog- 
nition as  the  sole  body  of  communication  between  Lord  Penrhyn 
and  his  men.  This  committee,  on  the  rejection  of  their  demand, 
toward  the  end  of  September,  1896,  decided  to  call  a  strike  in 
March  of  the  present  year;  but  Lotd  Penrhyn  promptly  sus- 
pended the  committeemen;  and  this  at  once  precipitated  the 
strike. 

The  settlement  finally  reached  amounts  in  effect  to  acceptance 
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by  the  men  of  terms  offered  them  last  May.  The  right  of  the  men 
to  combine  is  fully  recognized,  and  ample  means  are  provided  for 
the  hearing  of  every  grievance.  Every  workman  has  access  to  the 
local  manager,  with  appeal  to  the  general  manager,  and  finally,  in 
cases  of  importance,  to  Lord  Penrhyn  himself.  The  settlement 
gives  the  same  access  to  any  deputation  of  workmen  so  long  as  it 
bona  fide  represents  a  class  that  may  either  think  itself  aggrieved 
or  may  see  fit  to  make  the  grievance  of  an  individual  its  own.  But 
it  refuses  to  permit  a  standing  committee  of  union  leaders  to  con- 
stitute itself  the  sole  medium  of  communication  between  Lord 
Penrhyn  and  his  workmen. 

The  real  question  was  the  same  as  that  raised  in  the  United 
States  when  the  Knights  of  Labor  first  took  the  field.  The  men 
had  stood  out,  not  for  the  right  to  combine,  which  was  not  denied 
them,  but  for  the  principle  that  a  permanent  body  should  be 
chosen  to  represent  the  workmen,  and  that  the  claims  of  individ- 
uals should  be  presented  or  not,  according  to  the  decision  of  this 
body.  Lord  Penrhyn  did  not  refuse  to  listen  to  complaints  or  to 
hear  appeals,  but  he  would  not  consent  that  a  general  committee 
of  workmen  should  have  the  sole  power  to  determine  what  his  re- 
lations with  his  workmen  should  be. 

The  effect  of  the  settlement  is  to  guarantee  protection  to  men 
who  prefer  not  to  submit  to  the  dictation  of  trade  unions,  and  to 
relieve  the  men  from  dependence  upon  the  good  graces  of  a  stand- 
ing committee  for  maintenance  of  their  rights. 

About  2,000  workmen,  with  their  wives  and  families,  were 
affected  by  the  strike.  British  users  of  slates  were  for  a  time  com- 
pelled to  get  their  supplies  from  Pennsylvania. 

British  Trade-union  Congress.— The  30th   annual 

meeting  of  the  Trade-union  congress  of  Great  Britain 
was  held  in  Birmingham  during  the  week  ended  Sep- 
tember 11. 

A  good  deal  of  dissatisfaction  was  expressed  with  the  conduct  of  the 
parliamentary  spokesmen  of  labor;  and  the  president  of  the  congress  did 
not  conceal  his  belief  that  the  eight-hour  cause  had  not  lately  been  pros- 
pering, either  in  the  house  of  commons  or  as  the  result  of  private  arrange- 
ments between  employers  and  employed.  A  resolution  condemning  the 
employers  and  promising  the  men  involved  in  the  great  engineering 
strike  (see  above)  the  sympathy  and  support  of  other  trades,  was  carried 
unanimously;  while  the  representatives  of  923,000  workers  against  141,000 
upheld  the  demand  for  the  compulsory  and  universal  enforcement  by  law 
of  the  eight-hour  system. 

The  parliamentary  committee  was  instructed  to  demand  as  a  temporary 
minimum  from  the  government,  the  abolition  of  child  labor  under  the  age 
of  fifteen,  and  of  all  night  labor  under  the  age  of  eighteen.  To  prevent  the 
giving  of  government  contracts  to  sweating  firms,  a  resolution  was 
adopted  in  favor  of  inserting  the  following  clause  in  all  government  con- 
tracts: 

*'  That  every  person  or  persons  tendering  or  estimating  for  government 
work  must  pay  or  cause  to  be  paid  to  the  whole  of  his  or  their  workmen 
such  rate  of  wages  and  observe  such  hours  of  labor  as  are  recognized  by 
the  workmen's  trade  unions." 

After  considerable  discussion  a  resolution  was  also  passed  in  favor  of 
the  formation  of  the  trade  unionists  of  the  United  Kingdom  into  a  federa- 
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tion  to  rendet  mntnal  assistance  in  disputes,  strikes,  and  lock-outs;  and  a 
committee  was  elected  to  prepare  a  scheme  for  this  purpose.  A  resolu- 
tion condemning  the  education  policy  of  the  present  government  was 
adopted.  Resolutions  were  also  passed  instructing  the  parliamentary 
committee  to  bring  before  the  house  of  commons  the  refusal  of  the  post- 
master-general and  secretary  for  war  to  receive  a  trade-union  deputation 
on  the  right  of  combination,  and  to  arrange  for  a  deputation  to  the  prime 
minister  to  ask  that  government  employes  should  be  put  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing with  other  workers  in  this  respect;  and  in  favor  of  the  extension  of  the 
labor  department  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  A  proposal  that  funds  should  be 
provided  for  the  election  of  members  of  parliament  pledged  to  act  solely 
in  the  interests  of  labor,  irrespective  of  political  parties,  was  defeated  by 
a  large  majority. 

As  a  result  of  the  action  taken  by  the  congress  about 
two  years  ago,  in  excluding  the  "trades  councils"  and 
admitting  as  delegates  only  those  who  were  actually 
working  at  a  trade  or  in  the  permanent  paid  employ  of  a 
trade-union,  the  membership  of  the  congress  has  some- 
what fallen  off,  but  it  has  become  at  the  same  time 
more  truly  representative  of  working-men.  In  1891  the 
delegates  numbered  552,  representing  1,302,855  mem- 
bers; in  1897  there  were  only  390  delegates,  represent- 
ing a  membership  of  1,250,000. 

The  congress  has  played  a  leading  part  in  the  industrial  development  of 
the  last  generation.  In  the  early  days  of  its  organization,  trade-unionism 
was  regarded  as  unlawful.  Not,  indeed,  until  1875  was  full  freedom  of  or- 
ganization and  meeting  granted  to  working-men.  There  was  then  no  such 
thing  as  compensation  for  injuries.  It  is  an  interesting  coincidence  that 
the  present  congress  should  meet  just  after  the  adoption  by  a  Conserva- 
tive government  of  a  strong  and  sweeping  law  providing  for  such  compen- 
sation on  a  generous  scale.  The  Factory  acts,  the  Truck  acts,  the  Mining 
acts,  and  the  Plimsoll  acts  for  the  protection  of  seamen,  are  also  among 
the  beneficent  laws  made  since  the  establishment  of  the  congress,  and 
largely  because  of  its  efforts.  Nor  is  its  present  program  unworthy  of  its 
past  achievements.  The  eight-hour  working  day  has  first  place,  followed 
by  electoral  reform,  poor  law  amendment,  revision  of  the  scheme  of  taxa- 
tion, and  further  amendments  of  the  Factory  acts,  besides  a  host  of  minor 
proposals.  Some  of  these  latter  are  distinctly  socialistic  in  tone,  calling 
for  the  nationalization  of  land  and  all  industries.  These  are  relics  of  the 
great  socialist  outbreak  in  the  congress  of  three  years  ago, 

Zurich  Labor  Congress.— On  the  invitation  of  the 

Swiss  national  labor  congress  of  1893,  addressed  to  all 
representatives  of  the  working  classes  of  all  parties  and 
of  all  religions,  a  Congress  for  the  Protection  of  Labor 
assembled  in  Zurich,  Switzerland,  August  23.  Dele- 
gates to  the  number  of  375,  representing  fourteen 
nationalities,  attended,  the  sole  qualification  required 
being  that  they  should   support  the  principle  of  state 
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intervention  in  laboi:  questions.  They  were  divided 
among  Roman  Catholics,  socialists,  evangelicals,  and 
social  reformers,  the  Roman  Catholic  delegation  of  107 
being  unusually  large.  Some  of  the  most  important 
European  states  were  very  inadequately  represented. 

A  resolution  advocating  stringent  penalties  to  prevent  Sunday- 
labor  was  passed  by  a  large  majority.  The  age  limit  of  fifteen 
years  for  child  labor  was  also  adopted  by  a  large  majority — a  com- 
promise between  the  limit  of  fourteen  years  acceptable  to  the 
Catholic  delegates  and  that  of  sixteen  years  advocated  by  the 
socialists.  The  congress  further  voted  that  children  should  attend 
school  till  fifteen;  that  young  persons  up  to  eighteen  years  should 
not  work  more  than  eight  hours  a  day,  with  an  hour  and  a  half 
interval;  that  time  devoted  to  technical  education  should  be  de- 
ducted from  hours  of  labor. 

The  congress  voted  in  favor  of  strengthening  the  laws  protecting 
women  in  all  forms  of  employment,  resolving  that  the  maximum 
hours  of  labor  for  women  should  be  eight  per  day  and  44  per  week, 
with  a  rest  of  42  hours  from  noon  on  Saturdays.  It  was  further 
resolved  that  after  confinement  women  should  not  work  for  six 
weeks,  and  should  receive  an  indemnity  equal  to  their  wages  from 
the  state  or  municipality;  that  domestic  servants  and  agricultural 
workers  should  have  the  right  of  combination;  and  that  the  laws 
permitting  corporal  punishment  in  Germany  and  Austria  should 
be  abrogated. 

A  resolution  prohibiting  night  work  in  all  but  very  exceptional 
cases  and  calling  for  various  restrictions  of  overtime,  was  carried 
unanimously.  Where  an  eight-hour  day  was  impossible,  a  maxi- 
mum limit  as  near  as  possible  to  eight  hours  should  be  legally  en- 
forced. A  number  of  resolutions  demanding  the  appointment  of 
increased  numbers  of  factory  inspectors,  the  absolute  freedom  of 
public  meeting,  of  the  press,  and  of  combination,  universal  suffrage, 
and  the  establishment  of  an  international  office  of  labor,  were  also 
unanimously  adopted. 

Report  of  British  Labor  Department.— A  report 

recently  submitted  by  the  British  labor  department 
tends  to  upset  some  popular  misapprehensions  regarding 
the  distribution  of  wealth  in  the  United  Kingdom.  A 
marked  improvement  in  the  general  condition  of  the 
lower  classes  is  noted;  the  poor  as  a  class  are  steadily 
becoming  richer,  and  a  moderate  proportion  of  the  prod- 
uce of  industry  is  added  to  the  store  of  the  wealthy. 
The  figures  claim  to  cover  industries  employing  8,500,- 
00.0  persons. 

For  one  fall  in  wages  in  1896,  there  were  about  ten  rises.  For  one  person 
disadvantageously  aflfected  by  changes,  more  than  two  were  benefited.  In 
the  four  years  1893-6  there  was  a  decrease  in  the  hours  of  labor  per  w6ek, 
and  in  the  last  of  the  four  the  changes  affected  a  far  larger  number  of  per- 
sons than  in  any  of  the  three  previous  years.  The  improvement  was  all 
round,  except  in  mining  and  quarrying;  it  was  noticeable  in  all  parts  of 
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the  United  Kingdom  except  Wales  and  Monmouth;  but  the  most  marked 
increase,  chiefly  brought  about  without  strikes,  was  in  the  metal,  engineer- 
ing, and  shipbuilding  group  of  trades.  A  quarter  of  a  million  of  workmen 
received  an  increase  of  about  £1,000,000  a  year  in  wages— a  "  result  due  to 
the  remarkable  upward  movement  in  the  engineering  and  shipbuilding 
trades,  effacing  altogether  the  fall  in  1894."  These  trades  have  not  shared 
so  much  as  some  others  in  the  reduction  of  hours;  but  in  1896  the  working 
week  of  the  engineers  and  other  allied  workers  was  shortened  by  more 
than  an  hour. 

The  report  mentions  an  increase  in  the  number  of  workmen  whose  hours 
were  rfeduced  to  forty-eight  a  week,  and  fewer  cases  of  a  return  to  longer 
hours.  The  effect  of  the  changes  in  this  respect  is  that  "  the  eight-hour 
day  has  been  adopted  for  56,223  work  people,  of  which  number  1,121  are 
known  to  have  subsequently  reverted  to  their  former  hours  of  labor." 
There  are  45,421  eight-hour  men  in  the  employment  of  public  authorities; 
and  if  the  London  builders,  Durham  and  Northumberland  miners,  and 
some  of  the  railroad  workers,  were  taken  into  account,  the  total  number  of 
eight-hour  men  in  the  United  Kingdom  would  probably  be  not  far  short  of 
200,C00. 

Only  9.2  per  cent  of  the  changes  were  preceded  by  strikes.  More  than  90 
per  cent  of  the  workmen  benefited  got  these  changes  by  pacific  arrange- 
ments; no  inconsiderable  proportion  made  use  of  arbitration  or  concilia- 
tion, or  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  automatically  sliding  scales.  The  fact  was 
that  the  employers  raised  wages  because  they  could  afford  to  do  so— 
because  orders  came  in  and  trade  was  brisk;  because  they  could  profit- 
ably find  employment  for  all  capable  men.  In  spite  of  hard  times  the 
wages  of  agricultural  laborers  have  risen,  the  greatest  number  of  changes 
taking  place  in  the  principal  corn-growing  districts. 


GERMANY. 
The  Law  of  Association. — After  passing  the  upper 

house  of  the  Prussian  diet  by  a  vote  of  112  to  19,  in  an 
amended  form  which  restored  some  of  its  stringent 
features,  this  reactionary  measure  (p.  465)  was  rejected 
by  the  lower  house  on  July  24,  by  a  vote  of  209  to  205. 
The  bill  was  strongly  advocaited  by  the  government  as  a 
necessary  means  of  combating  the  Social  Democratic  agi- 
tation, which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  government,  threat- 
ened the  stability  of  the  state.  The  opposition  which 
it  met  was  based  upon  its  threatened  infringements  upon 
civil  libdi'ty.  It  virtually  clothed  the  government  with 
powers  whigh  were  felt  to  endanger  the  very  existence. of 
parliamentary  parties ;  through  it  the  government  would 
have  had  almost  unlimited  control  over  the  conduct  of 
general  elections.  The  significance  of  its  rejection  as  a 
rebuke  to  absolutist  tendencies  is  more  apparent  from 
the  fact  that  not  a  single  Social  Democrat  has,  or  can 
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have  under  the  present  system  of  election,  a  seat  in  the 

Prussian  chamber  of  deputies. 

The  crux  of  the  measure  lay  in  the  first  paragraph,  as 

follows  : 

"Agents  of  the  police  authorities  have  power  to  dissolve  meet- 
ings in  which  anarchist  or  Social  Democratic  movements  are  mani- 
fest, having  for  their  object  the  overthrow  of  the  existing  order  of 
state  or  of  society,  and  finding  an  expression  in  a  manner  which 
endangers  public  security,  and  in  particular  the  security  of  the 
state." 

After  a  debate  participated  in  by  Baron  von  der 
Recke,  who  introduced  the  bill,  by  Dr.  Miquel,  vice- 
president  of  the  ministry,  and  by  the  leader  of  each  sec- 
tion of  the  house,  this  paragraph  was  rejected  by  209  to 
205  votes,  two  national  liberals  voting  for  the  bill  and 
one  refusing  to  vote  at  all.  The  remaining  clauses  were 
then  rejected,  the  conservatives  also  voting  against  them. 

The  rejection  of  the  bill,  it  is  thought,  will  tend  to 
foster  that  jealousy  of  Prussia  which  has  noticeably 
revived  under  the  present  imperial  regime  in  Wiirtem- 
berg,  Bavaria,  and  Saxony,  but  which,  as  a  force  in  Ger- 
man politics,  had  been  almost  eliminated  under  Bismarck 
and  the  old  emperor. 

German  Emigration. — Between  1871  and  1896, 
2,403,750  Germans  emigrated  from  their  native  land. 
Of  these,  96  per  cent  settled  in  the  United  States. 
Since  1892  the  immigration  of  Germans  to  this  coun- 
try has  perceptibly  declined ;  in  1896  it  numbered  only 
28,000.  Strenuous  but  unsuccessful  efforts  were  at 
first  made  to  turn  the  tide  of  emigration  away  from  the 
United  States  and  toward  the  German  colonies  in 
Africa.  More  recently  the  effort  has  been  to  divert  it 
toward  parts  in  South  America,  particularly  southern 
Brazil,  where,  it  is  claimed,  Germans  can  retain  indefi- 
nitely their  identity  as  a  distinct  race,  whereas  in  the 
United  States  the  tendency  is  to  lose  it  completely  after 
one  or  two  generations.  An  emigration  law,  framed 
with  this  object  in  view,  passed  the  imperial  parliament 
in  May  of  the  present  year.  By  it  was  abolished  the 
restrictions  formerly  placed  on  shippers  admitted  in 
Prussia  which  forbade  them  to  carry  emigrants  to 
Brazil.  A  society  for  colonizing  southern  Brazil  has 
been  formed  in  Hamburg. 
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In  proportirn  to  population,  most  of  the  other  Euro- 
pean nations  have  a  much  larger  number  of  emigrants  . 
than  Germany.     The  following  table  gives  figures  of 
emigration  from  various  European  countries  from  1881 
to  1895 : 

EUROPEAN   EMIGRATION,   1881-1895. 

Countries.                                                          1881-1885.  1886-1890.        1891-1895. 

Germany 875,300  485,200  402,600 

Austria-Hungary 175,600  268,500  272,500 

Switzerland 50,500  34,200  24,400 

Italy 320,200  671,800  751,200 

France 25,500  93,800  27,000 

Great  Britain 1,292,300  1,266,300  978,600 

Netherlands 25,000  34,400  17,500 

Belgium 25,100  14,100 

Denmark 36,700  43,000  37,700 

Sweden 148,700  179,900  139,500 

Norway 105,800  81,000  61,100 

Spain 122,600  255,300  177,000 

Portugal 82,900  102,600  137,800 


FRANCE. 

A  Royal  Duel.— Early  on  the  morning  of  August  15, 
in  a  small  wood  at  Vaucresson,  situated  in  the  rich  park 
country  to  the  west  of  Paris,  a  duel  with  swords  was 
fought  between  Prince  Henri  d'  Orleans,  eldest  son  of 
the  Due  de  Chartres  and  nephew  of  the  late  Comte  de 
Paris,  and  Prince  Victor  Emmanuel  of  the  house  of 
Savoy-Aosta,  Count  of  Turin  and  nephew  of  King  Hum- 
bert of  Italy.  In  the  fifth  encounter.  Prince  Heryi 
received  a  wound  in  the  right  lower  portion  of  the  abdo- 
men, which  caused  the  seconds,  by  common  accord,  to 
forbid  further  fighting. 

The  cause  of  the  duel  was  the  contemptuous  reflec- 
tions cast  by  Prince  Henri  on  the  conduct  of  the  Italian 
army  during  the  recent  campaign  in  Abyssinia  which 
resulted  in  disaster  at  the  battle  of  Adowa.  These 
strictures  were  published  early  in  July  in  a  letter  writ- 
ten by  Prince  Henri  to  the  Paris  Figaro,  Their  appear- 
ance was  promptly  followed  by  a  series  of  challenges  to 
the  writer  on  the  part  of  the  Italian  officers  who  felt 
themselves  insulted — from  Lieutenant  Pini,  who  was 
chosen  by  lot  to  meet  Prince  Henri,  but  whom  the 
prince  declined  to  meet  on  the  ground  of  the  lieutenant's 
inferiority  in  rank ;  from  Lieutenant  Boppa,  the  only  sur- 
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viving  officer  of  a  battalion  which  was  almost  annihilated 
at  Adowa ;  and  from  General  Albertone,  chief  of  the  Ita- 
lian prisoners  recently  released  by  King  Menelek.  The 
Count  of  Turin,  however,  claimed  precedence  over  all 
others  in  the  matter  of  meeting  Prince  Henri,  and  left 
Italy  secretly  for  the  purpose.  King  Humbert  had  sent 
his  eldest  nephew,  the  Duke  of  Aosta,  to  France  on  a 

fruitless  mission  to 
endeavor  to  prevent 
the  duel. 

Prince  Henri's  sec- 
onds were  Count  Nich- 
olas de  Leontieff,  gov- 
ernor-general of  the 
equatorial  provinces  of 
Ethiopia,  and  M.  Ra- 
oul  Mourichon,  his 
fellow-traveller.  The 
seconds  of  the  Count 
of  Turin  were  Colo- 
nels Avogadro  di 
Quinto  and  Francesco 
Pelavicini,  both  offi- 
cers of  cavalry. 

The  combat  lasted 
26  minutes  and  com- 
prised five  encounters. 
In  the  first,  Prince 
Henri  was  slightly 
wounded  in  the  right 
breast ;  the  second  was  interrupted,  owing  to  the  combat- 
ants coming  to  close  quarters ;  in  the  third  the  Count 
of  Turin  received  a  slight  wound  in  the  right  hand ;  in 
the  fourth.  Prince  Henri's  sword  was  noticed  to  have  been 
bent  at  the  point,  and  he  was  given  another  weapon ;  in 
the  fifth,  as  above  stated,  Prince  Henri  was  wounded  in 
the  abdomen  by  a  thrust  which  penetrated  almost  far 
enougli  to  have  involved  probably  fatal  results.  The 
fight  was  thereupon  stopped  by  common  consent,  and  the 
combatants  shook  hands  in  a  friendly  way. 

The  receipt  of  news  of   the  result  was  followed  by 
enthusiastic  demonstrations  in  all  parts  of  Italy.     The 
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•French  newspapers,  on  the  other  hand,  generally  blamed 
Prince  Henri  for  his  strictures  upon  the  Italians,  and 
expressed  hope  that  the  incident  was  at  an  end. 

Prince  Henri  was  born  in  1867,  and  has  won  consider- 
able fame  as  an  explorer  and  traveller  in  Thibet  and 
Central  Africa.  The  Count  of  Turin  was  born  in  1870, 
son  of  the  late  Duke  of  Aosta,  and  brother  of  the  pres- 
ent duke,  whose  wife, 
the   Princess   Hdlene, 


is 


Prince 
cousin. 


H 


enri  s 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 
Political  Confn- 

Sion.— The  difficulties 
of  political  administra- 
tion in  Austria-Hun- 
gary have  been  em- 
phatically illustrated 
by  recent  occurrences 
both  in  and  out  of 
parliament. 

Of  the  41,000,000 
subjects  of  Emperor 
Francis  Joseph,  about 
10,500,000  are  Ger- 
mans. All  the  rest, 
except  less  than  a  mil- 
lion of  Italians  and 
Roumanians,  are  of  Slavonic  descent,  though  separated 
into  many  different  nationalities.  The  following  table 
gives  the  latest  figures : 

POPULATION  OF  AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

Austria  Hungary 

Germans 8,461,580  2,107,177 

Bohemians  and  Slovacks 5,472,871  

Poles   3,719,232  

Ruthenians 3,105,221  383,392 

Slovenians 1,176,672  94,679 

Servians  and  Croats 644,926  2,604,260 

Italians 675,305  

Roumanians 209,810  2,591.905 

Magyars 8,139  7,426,730 

Slovacks 1,910,279 
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Austria 


Gypsies 

Other  nationalities. 


Total 23,473,756 


Hungary 
82,256 
94,679 

17,295,357 


Until  very  recently,  the  Germans  in  Austria  had  been 
the  dominant  race,  exercising  a  parliamentary  power 
out  of  proportion  to  their  numbers,  and  using  it  to  carry 
a  series  of  liberal 
measures  which 
the  Ultramontane 
groups  vainly  op- 
posed.  Now, 
however,  the  Ger- 
mans find  them- 
selves in  a  minor- 
ity ;  and  Count 
Badeni  is  backed 
up  by  a  combina- 
tion in  which  the 
Czechs  form  a 
most  important 
element.  To  re- 
tain the  support 
of  this  coalition, 
the  premier  has 
fallen  back  on  the 
tactics  of  the  late 

Count  Xaaffp     TTp  count  casimir  badeni,  Austrian  premier. 

refuses  to  accede  to  the  demands  of  the  different  national 
groups  for  autonomy,  but  makes  certain  concessions  to 
the  national  principle,  such  as  the  recent  decree  author- 
izing the  official  use  of  the  Czech  language  in  Bohemia 
(p.  469).  This  has  brought  him  into  direct  conflict 
with  the  German  elements,  who  have  resorted  to  ob- 
struction. 

A  stormy  scene  occurred  on  the  reassembling  of  the 
chamber,  September  28.  The  opposition  alleged  that 
sixteen  constables  had  been  introduced  in  disguise  as 
ushers.  Herr  Wolf,  an  extreme  German  nationalist; 
according  to  one  version,  taunted  the  premier,  denounc- 
ing the  alleged  action  of  the  government  as  "mean 
and  blackguardly  conduct"  (erharmlicJie  Schufterei). 
Other  versions  give  the  still  stronger  epithet  of  Schurk- 
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erei^  or  "  scoundrelism."  The  result  was  a  challenge 
from  Count  Badeni  to  Herr  Wolf.  The  duel  was 
fought  with  pistols,  September  25,  Count  Badeni  being 
wounded  in  the  arm,  but  not  seriously.  It  is  said  that 
the  premier's  course  received  the  imperial  approval; 
and  there  was  certainly  a  general  manifestation  of 
sympathy  after  the  fight,  in  which  even  the  count's 
opponents  shared.  The  outcome  of  the  parliamentary 
deadlock  in  Austria  had  not  appeared  at  the  close  of 
the  quarter. 

In  Hungary,  too,  the  government  is  beset  with  diffi- 
culties, owing  to  the  autonomist  demands  of  the  dif- 
ferent nationalities.  Late  in  September,  there  were 
serious  disturbances  in  Croatia,  which  led  to  the  procla- 
mation of  martial  law  in  twelve  districts.  In  Lasinia, 
three  local  officials,  who,  it  was  rumored,  were  about  to 
hand  the  region  over  to  Magyar  control,  were  murdered 
by  a  mob  of  4,000  peasants. 

Another  source  of  difficulty  in  Hungary  is  found  in 
the  spread  of  agrarian  socialism,  which,  in  July,  took 
shape  in  a  strike  of  many  harvesters  in  the  great  allu- 
vial plain  in  central  Hungary,  for  higher  wages,  better 
hours,  right  of  combination,  freedom  of  speech,  etc. 
The  government  came  to  the  aid  of  the  employers  by 
introducing  outside  workers,  suspending  certain  public 
works,  employing  convicts  and  soldiers  in  gathering  the 
crops,  and  excluding  strikers  from  employment  on  gov- 
ernment works.  In  this  way  the  government  has 
antagonized  a  large  element  on  which  it  depended  for 
support  against  the  old  Conservative  Clerical  influence. 

Austria  and  Bulgaria.— Diplomatic  relations  between 
Austria  and  Bulgaria  were  suspended  for  a  short  time 
in  early  August.  The  Austrian  charge  d'affaires  at 
Sofia  was  given  leave  of  absence  by  his  government, 
owing  to  the  refusal  of  the  Bulgarian  premier,  M.  Stoi- 
loff,  formally  to  disavow  words  attributed  to  him  in  an 
alleged  interview,  an  account  of  which  appeared  in  the 
Lokal  Anzeiger  of  Berlin,  July  31.  M.  Stoiloff,  refer- 
ring to  the  action  of  Austria  in  insisting  on  the  punish- 
ment of  Captain  Boitcheff  for  the  murder  of  his  para- 
mour, an  Austrian  subject  (see  Bulgaria),  was  reported 
to  have  drawn  an  insulting  parallel  as  to  the  venality  of 
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official  circles  in  Austria  and  Bulgaria.  However,  on 
August  21,  a  settlement  of  the  incident  was  announced, 
M.  Stoiloff  having  declared  the  interview  to  have  been 
distorted. 

A  great  sensation  was  caused  in  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember by  the  announcement  that>  the  archduke,  Francis 
Ferdinand,  heir  presumptive  to  the  imperial  throne,  had 
married  a  woman  of  middle-class  social  rank,  a  former 
housekeeper  of  Herr  Krupp,  the  great  iron  manufacturer 
of  Essen. 

RUSSIA. 

In  some  important  respects  the  administration  of 
Emperor  Nicholas  II.  has  not  disappointed  the  hopes  of 
liberal  reform  which  were  expressed  at  the  time  of  his 
accession. 

Judicial  Reform  in  Siberia.— Following  the  decree 
issued  last  April  for  the  more  lenient  treatment  of  pris- 
oners being  conveyed  to  Siberia  (p.  471),  there  came 
the  announcement  in  July  that  that  vast  country  had 
been  endowed  with  a  modern,  uniform  system  of  public 
justice,  which  will  undoubtedly  do  away  with  much  of 
the  corruption  hitherto  prevailing  under  the  arbitrary 
administration  of  officials.  Trial  by  jury  is  not  yet 
granted,  and  justices  of  the  peace  will  still  be  crown 
appointees  instead  of  being  elected  like  their  colleagues 
in  Russia ;  but  a  series  of  tribunals  is  to  be  constituted, 
comprising  eight  circuit  courts  at  important  centres, 
including  Tomsk,  Tobolsk,  Irkutsk,  Yakutsk,  and  Vla- 
divostock ;  and  there  will  be  a  court  of  appeal  at  Irkutsk. 

Poland. — Still  more  significant  evidences  of  the  lib- 
eral tendencies  of  the  present  ruler  are  found  in  Poland. 
In  spite  of  the  opposition  of  all  his  ministers,  save  one, 
M.  de  Witte,  the  minister  of  finance,  the  czar  has  abol- 
ished the  land  tax  of  ten  per  cent  of  all  rents — a' 
remnant  of  the  penalties  imposed  on  Poland  for  the 
revolt  of  1863.  Many  of  the  disabilities  of  the  Roman 
Catholics — a  large  portion  of  the  Polish  people — hav6 
been  removed,  and  Nicholas  II.  has  liimself  contributed 
to  the  rebuilding  of  their  churches.  Municipal  govern- 
ments have  been  restored  to  towns  deprived  of  them 
since  1863;  and  zemstvos  or  county  councils  like  those 
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of  Russia  are  to  be  established.  A  Russian  censor  of 
plays,  who,  it  is  said,  could  neither  speak  nor  read 
Polish,  has  been  replaced  with  the  popular  Polish  novel- 
ist, Sienkiewicz.  In  Warsaw,  which  had  been  forbidden 
to  honor  the  Polish  national  poet,  Mickiewicz,  the  erec- 
tion of  a  statue  to  his'  honor  has  been  authorized.  A 
professor  under  arrest  for  lecturing  on  Polish  history 
has  been  released. 

In  these  circumstances  it  is  not  surprising  to  learn 
that  a  great  change  of  sentiment  toward  Russia  has 
taken  place  among  the  Poles.  When  the  czar  and  czar- 
ina made  their  first  visit  to  Warsaw  early  in  September, 
immediately  following  the  festivities  attendant  upon  the 
visits  of  the  German  emperor  and  the  French  president, 
they  were  received  with  enthusiastic  demonstrations  of 
popular  loyalty.  Certainly  the  spectacle  of  such  a  wel- 
come to  a  Russian  czar  in  Poland  was  unique  in  this 
generation,  and  probably  in  the  entire  history  of  Russia. 

But  even  in  the  midst  of  the  joyous  demonstrations, 
it  is  said  that  a  deliberate  plot  was  being  aimed  at  the 
czar's  life.  The  principal  street  in  Warsaw,  between 
the  governor-general's  palace  and  the  castle  in  which 
the  imperial  couple  were  staying,  had  been  undermined. 
The  plot,  however,  was  disclosed  by  some  Polish 
masons,  who  had  been  enlisted  to  build  supports  in  the 
tunnel  to  prevent  a  collapse  of  the  roadway.  About 
120  arrests  were  made  by  the  police,  among  those  in 
custody  being  four  German  officers  either  on  furlough 
or  belonging  to  the  reserve,  and  a  number  of  merchants 
and  manufacturers  of  German  extraction  from  the  town 
of  Lodz,  Poland. 

MiSCellaneonS. — A  most  remarkable  revival  of  reli- 
gious fanaticism  among  the  sect  of  the  Raskolniki,  or 
Old  Believers — one  of  the  most  important  dissenting 
sects  in  Russia — has  been  discovered  in  the  district  of 
Tireaspol,  near  Odessa.  Under  the  influence  of  a  man 
named  Kovaleff,  a  priest  or  leader  of  the  sect,  and  a 
womun.  Vera  Makaveyev,  a  sort  of  priestess,  who  is  said 
to  be  well  educated,  numerous  members  of  the  sect  had 
voluntarily  submitted  to  being  buried  alive  in  order  to 
secure  salvation  by  self-immolation. 
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The  Zionist  Movement.— Zionism,  so-called,  is  partly 
a  religious  movement,  partly  political  and  commercial. 
The  religious  Zionists,  or  "  Lovers  of  Zion,"  aim  chiefly 
to  foster  the  national  idea  in  Judaism,  but  do  not  con- 
template a  return  of  all  Jews  to  Palestine  to  found 
there  a  restored  Jewish  state.  The  political  Zionists, 
on  the  other  hand,  call  upon  their  co-religionists  to 
escape  from  conditions  which  in  Europe  are  becoming 
more  and  more  insufferable,  and  to  establish  an  inde- 
pendent state  of  their  own,  preferably  in  Palestine.  At 
the  head  of  the  political  movement  is  Dr.  Theodor 
Herzl,  journalist,  of  Vienna,  and  Dr.  Max  Nordau, 
author  of  Degeneration^  both  Jews  by  race  but  not  by 
religion. 

Under  the  leadership  of  these  men,  a  Zionist  congress 
assembled  in  Basle,  Switzerland,  August  29  to  Septem- 
ber 1,  to  consider  the  project  of  a  general  return  of 
Jews  to  Palestine  through  purchase  of  that  country 
from  the  sultan  and  the  establishment  of  an  inde- 
pendent Jewish  state  on  a  socialistic  basis.  About  200 
delegates  were  present  from  various  parts  of  Europe. 
Rabbi  S.  Schaffer  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  was  the  only 
American  delegate.  The  "  Lovers  of  Zion  "  deliberately 
resolved  not  to  be  represented  at  the  congress. 

The  following  program,  which  was  unanimously  adopted,  sets 
forth  the  objects  of  the  movement: 

"The  aim  of  Zionism  is  to  create  for  the  Jewish  people  a  publicly, 
legally  assured  home  in  Palestine.  In  order  to  attain  this  object,  the 
congress  adopts  the  following  means: 

"1.  To  promote  the  settlement  in  Palestine  of  Jewish  agriculturists, 
handicraftsmen,  industrialists,  and  men  following  professions. 

"2.  The  centralization  of  the  entire  Jewish  people  by  means  of  general 
institutions  agreeably  to  the  laws  of  the  land. 

"  3.  To  strengthen  Jewish  sentiments  and  national  self -conscience. 

"4.  To  obtain  the  sanction  of  governments  to  the  carrying  out  of  the 
objects  of  Zionism." 

The  following  plan  of  organization  was  also  adopted : 

"1.  The  chief  medium  of  Zionism  is  the  congress. 

"2.  (a)  Every  Zionist  who  wishes  to  possess  the  right  of  electing  dele- 
gates to  the  congress  must  pay  voluntarily  every  year,  for  Zionist  pur- 
poses, at  least  one  shekel,  i.  e.,  one  franc,  one  shilling,  twenty-five  cents, 
half  a  florin,  forty  kopecks,  or  one  mark.  (6)  Every  Zionist  local  body 
may  elect  a  delegate  to  the  congress  if  the  number  of  members  exceeds 
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100.  For  each  further  100  they  may  elect  one  additional  delegate. 
Each  delegate  may  act  for  several  bodies,  but  cannot  cast  more  than 
ten  votes. 

"3.  The  congress  must  elect  by  ballot  a  Zionist  executive  committee 
for  carrying  out  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  congress,  for  transacting 
Zionist  business,  and  for  preparing  for  the  next  international  congress. 

"4.  The  executive  committee  is  to  have  its  seat  in  Vienna,  and  to  con- 
sist of  23  members,  5  of  whom  must  reside  in  Vienna,  while  the  others  are 
divided  among  the  different  countries  in  the  following  manner:  Austrian 
Crown  territories  (with  the  exception  of  Galicia  and  Bukowina),  1;  Gali- 
cia,  2;  Bukowina,  1;  Germany,  2;  Russia,  4;  Roumania,  1;  France,!;  Eng- 
land,!; United  States  of  America,  2;  Bulgaria  and  Servia,  1;  Palestine,!; 
other  Oriental  Jews,  1.  The  members  of  the  executive  committee  not 
residing  in  Vienna  are  to  be  elected  after  nomination  by  their  fellow- 
countrymen.  The  five  members  who  reside  in  Vienna  are  to  be  elected  by  • 
the  entire  congress. 

"  5.  Each  member  of  the  committee  not  residing  in  Vienna  has  the  right, 
after  communicating  with  the  Vienna  committee,  to  nominate  a  trust- 
worthy person  on  the  executive  committee. 

•'  6.  The  members  of  the  executive  committee  shall  be  the  executives  of 
their  territorial  committees. 

"  7.  The  executive  committee  shall  nominate  the  general  secretary,  who 
shall  reside  in  Vienna. 

"  8.  The  executive  committee  shall  nominate  sub-committees  as 
required. 

"9.  The  organization  and  agitation  of  the  Zionists  in  their  respective 
countries  are  carried  on  according  to  the  requirements  and  the  laws  of 
their  respective  countries,  and  their  form  is  to  be  communicated  to  the 
executive  committee." 

An  executive  central  committee,  with  Dr.  Herzl  at  its  head,  was 
elected.  It  was  decided  to  raise  a  fund  of  $50,000,000;  and  a  com- 
mission was  appointed  to  report  upon  a  scheme  for  a  university  at 
Jerusalem. 

Dr.  Herzl  has  actually  drafted  a  provisional  scheme 
of  organization  for  the  Jewish  state,  and  thinks  he  has 
devised  means  of  overcoming  all  differences  of  language 
and  social  customs  and  of  making  of  all  the  tribes  a 
homogeneous  nation.  He  proposes  to  acquire  Palestine 
by  purchase.  The  finances  of  Turkey  are  in  a  shattered 
condition.  If,  now,  the  Jews  offered  to  the  sultan  an 
annual  tribute,  to  start  at  $500,000,  and  guaranteed  a 
loan  of  $10,000,000,  the  tribute  and  further  loans  to 
increase  in  accordance  with  the  increase  of  the  popula- 
tion, the  sultan  would.  Dr.  Herzl  thinks,  grant  the  Jews 
in  return  the  right  of  settlement  and  the  autonomous 
government  of  Palestine. 

The  chief  difficulties  in  the  way  of  this  scheme  are, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  international  problems  involved  in 
the  founding  of  a  new  state  in  a  quarter  of  the  world 
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where  the  interests  of  numerous  powers  are  already 
closely  interwoven,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fact 
that  the  scheme  does  not  by  any  means  command  the 
unanimous  support  of  orthodox  Jews  throughout  the 
world.  There  are  two  distinct  schools  of  thought 
among  the  Jews  everywhere  in  regard  to  Palestine. 
The  most  orthodox,  who  believe  in  the  literal  fulfilment 
of  Hebrew  prophecy,  consider  that  any  attempt  to  get 
Palestine  by  purchase  or  by  human  diplomacy  would  be 
a  violation  of  the  spirit  of  their  religion.  The  restora- 
tion, in  which  they  fervently  believe,  is  to  be  a  miracle 
wrought  by  the  Divine  decree.  The  other  school 
believe  that  the  restoration  is  to  be  a  New  Jerusalem, 
a  figurative  name  representing  the  universal  spread  of 
the  religious  ideal  of  the  race.  To  both  these  schools 
of  thought  the  plan  of  Dr.  Herzl  and  those  who  are 
supporting  him  is  equally  obnoxious. 

SPAIN. 

The  past  three  months  have  been  among  the  most 
important  in  the  recent  history  of  Spain.  For  twenty 
years  she  has  been  accustomed  to  frequent  changes  in 
her  ministry;  but  never  before  has  she  had  within  a 
few  weeks  the  experience  of  the  assassination  of  her 
premier,  the  fall  of  the  ministry  that  succeeded  him, 
and  the  change  in  the  captain-generalship  of  Cuba. 

Assassination  of  Castillo.— The  assassination  of 
Seilor  Canovas  del  Castillo,  prime  minister  of  Spain  at 
Santa  Aqueda,  August  8,  by  an  anarchist,  was  one  of 
the  great  horrors  of  the  age.  Santa  Aqueda  is  noted 
for  its  baths.  The  place  is  between  San  Sebastian,  the 
summer  residence  of  the  Spanish  court,  and  Vitoria,  the 
capital  of  the  province  of  Alava,  thirty  miles  south  of 
Bilbao.  The  premier  was  there  with  his  wife,  taking 
a  course  of  baths,  and  was  soon  to  return  to  San 
Sebastian  to  meet  Minister  Woodford.  Tlie  assassin 
fired  three  shots,  two  of  which  struck  the  premier  in 
the  forehead  and  the  other  in  the  chest.  His  wife  was 
near  when  he  fell.  The  wounded  man  lingered,  uncon- 
scious, for  two  hours,  passing  away  at  3  o'clock. 

The  assassin  was  immediately  arrested.     He  was  a 
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Neapolitan,  Michele  Angiolillo.  The  assassin  came 
near  being  lynched  by  the  waiters  and  attendants  of 
the  bathing  establishment  where  tlie  crime  was  perpe- 
trated ;  but  the  detectives  and  civil  guards  immediately 
secured    him.     The    queen    regent,  upon    hearing    of 

the  assassination,  dis- 
patched her  own  phy- 
sician by  special  train. 
There  was  the  great- 
est indignation  among 
all  classes. 

Canovas  del  Castillo  rep- 
resented the  ancient  Span- 
ish conservatism,  yet  he 
promoted  the  first  meas- 
ures toward  the  abolition 
of  the  slave  traffic  in  Cuba 
and  also  advocated  reli- 
gious toleration.  He  was 
unquestionably  Spain's 
best  representative  man. 
He  had  had  a  stormy  ad- 
ministration, being  op- 
posed with  equal  bitter- 
ness by  the  Liberals  and 
the  Clerical  party.  He 
was  an  heroic  and  upright 
man;  had  for  forty  years 
fought  the  anarchists  with 
great  persistency;  and  for 
this  'cause  forfeited  his 
life.  The  horror  of  the 
Barcelona  bomb-throwing 
of  June  7,  1896  (Yol.  6, 
p.  446)  will  long  be  re- 
membered. Castillo  ferreted  out  the  anarchists  and  had  them 
promptly  punished.  Maliciously  false  reports  centred  anarchist 
hatred  upon  the  premier,  who  paid  for  it  with  his  life. 

Castillo  was  born  of  the  common  people,  his  father  being  a 
schoolmaster,  but  became  an  aristocrat  of  the  aristocrats.  He  was 
born  at  Malaga,  February  8,  1828.  He  was  a  university  man,  and 
began  active  life  as  a  journalist.  At  the  age  of  twenty-three  ho 
published  a  volume  of  Lyric  Poems^  also  La  Campana  de  Huesca, 
a  study  of  twelfth  century  history.  At  the  age  of  24,  in  1852,  he 
was  elected  to  the  Cortes  by  the  city  of  Malaga,  and  never  ceased 
to  occupy  a  seat  in  the  Spanish  parliament.  He  occupied  many 
honorable  ministerial  positions  before  he  became  premier. 

His  greatest  title  to  fame,  according  to  his  admirers,  was  that  of  having 
hoisted  the  standard  of  legitimate  and  constitutional  monarchy  in  the  full 
constitutional  assembly  of  1868  in  the  face  of  triumphant  revolution.  As  a 
natural  sequence  of  his  political  attitude,  he  it  was,  with  Martinez  de  Cam- 
pos, who  planned  the  coup  d'4tat  of  1874,  for  the  overthrow  of  the  feeble 
republican  government  and  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty.    The 
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result  of  this  movement  was  the  ascent  of  the  throne  by  Alfonso  XII.  It 
was  Canovas  who  wrote  the  constitution  under  which  Spain  is  governed 
to-day.  On  the  last  day  of  the  year  1874,  he  was  made  president  of  the 
regency  ministry;  and  after  the  accession  of  the  prince  he  remained  at  the 
head  of  the  cabinet,  called  the  conciliation  cabinet. 

In  1876  Canovas  was  re-elected  to  the  Cortes  by  the  city  of  Madrid. 
There  he  was  one  of  the  most  active  in  the  suppression  of  the  second 
attempt  to  arouse  a  civil  war  on  the  part  of  the  Carlists,  and  the  first  rebel- 
lion in  Cuba.  In  the  latter  long  struggle,  Canovas  was  the  ruling  spirit  of 
the  Spanish  government's  action.  Martinez  de  Campos  was  commanding 
the  Spanish  forces  in  the  island,  as  he  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
struggle.  He  was  recalled,  and  was  put  at  the  head  of  affairs  at  the  capi- 
tal to  manage  the  Cuban  war  according  to  his  own  ideas,  becoming  prime 
minister,  and  accepting  as  his  cabinet  the  associates  of  Sefior  Canovas. 
Campos's  free  trade  and  emancipation  projects  were  delayed  and  defeated 
by  Canovas's  skilful  resistance,  so  that  on  the  reassembling  of  the  Cortes 
in  December,  1879,  Campos  was  compelled  to  resign,  and  Canovas  was 
recalled  and  formed  a  new  cabinet. 

He  found  the  Cuban  insurrection  still  on  his  hands,  and  sent  General 
Blanco  to  quell  it.  But  he  was  attacked  not  only  by  the  republicans,  but 
by  the  coalition  formed  by  General  Campos  and  Sefior  Sagasta.  The  result 
was  his  retirement  from  office  in  1881,  and  the  succession  of  Sagasta. 

In  1884  Canovas  was  again  summoned  to  form  a  cab'inet.  In  1885  he  was 
again  obliged  to  quit  the  ministry.  Before  the  end  of  that  year  Alfonso 
died,  and  his  widow  took  up  the  regency,  and  the  entire  ministry 
resigned.    She  replaced  it  with  one  formed  by  Sagasta. 

The  fortune  of  politics  again  brought  Canovas  to  the  head  of  the  gov- 
ernment in  1890,  and  he  formed  a  Conservative  cabinet  to  succeed  Sagas- 
ta's.  In  1891  the  cabinet  was  again  forced  to  retire,  but  Canovas  was 
charged  by  the  queen  regent  with  the  formation  of  a  new  one,  which  he 
did,  after  a  crisis  of  several  days'  duration,  by  practically  reappointing 
the  old  members. 

Since  then  Sagasta  and  Canovas  have  alternated  several  times  in  form- 
ing cabinets,  the  last  time  being  in  March,  1895,  when  Canovas  was 
restored  to  the  premiership. 

The  assassin  was  promptly  identified.  He  was  of  an 
honest  family ;  and  his  father,  a  tailor  in  Foggia,  Italy, 
was  grief-stricken  by  the  horrible  news.  He  was  tried 
by  court-martial  at  Vergara  on  Sunday  morning,  was 
promptly  sentenced,  and  was  executed  eleven  days  after 
the  crime. 

He  was  entirely  composed  at  the  time  of  the  execu- 
tion. He  refused  to  see  the  priest,  and  declined  to  have 
his  eyes  bandaged  while  the  iron  collar  was  adjusted. 

Immediately  upon  the  death  of  Castillo,  Senor  Sagasta 
telegraphed  the  queen  regent  that  he  was  at  her  service, 
as  did  the  other  Liberal  leaders.  General  Azcarraga, 
minister  of  war,  was  immediately  placed  temporarily  in 
charge  of  affairs  as  acting  premier ;  and  on  August  20 
he  was  confirmed  as  premier. 
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The  Azcarraga  Ministry.— General  Marcelo  de  Az- 
carraga  is  one  of  the  most  popular  men  in  Spain,  having 
spent  forty  years  in  public  life. 

He  was  born  in  Manila,  Philippine  islands,  in  1832.  He  was 
made  second  lieutenant  in  the  Spanish  array  at  the  age  of  18,  and 
received  promotion  from  time  to  time  until  he  became  lieutenant- 
general  in  1874.  He  has  been  in  the  war  office  much  of  the  time, 
and  was  appointed  minister  of  war  in  1890.  He  has  been  assistant 
secretary  of  state  several  times. 

On  September  29,  the 
queen  regent  accepted 
the  resignation  of  the 
Azcarraga  ministry, 
but  asked  General  Az- 
carraga to  continue  in 
office  until  somesolu^ 
tion  of  the  pending 
crisis  was  found. 

The  assigned  cause 
of  the  resignation  was 
the  failure  of  the  pre- 
mier to  reorganize  the 
Conservative  party  and 
win  the  assent  of  the 
''  Dissident  Conserva- 
tives ; "  but  the  prob- 
able cause  was  the 
trouble  in  Cuba. 

On  August  27, 
Seiior  Sagasta,  the 
liberal    leader,   had 
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made  a  fresh  declara- 
tion on  the  political  situation,  in  which  he  declared  that 
affairs  were  steadily  growing  worse  in  Cuba  and  contin- 
ued serious  in  the  Philippine  islands.  He  announced 
that  a  liberal  ministry  would  be  ready  to  apply  auton- 
omy to  Cuba,  and  expressed  the  belief  that  the  liberals 
would  soon  be  in  power.  On  September  14,  he  made 
another  statement  in  which  he  showed  how  rapidly 
things  were  growing  worse  in  Cuba,  and  that  matters 
were  very  serious  in  the  Philippine  islands. 

Sagasta  Returns  to  Power.— On  October  2,  Sefior 

Praxedes  Mateo  Sagasta,  the  liberal  leader,  was  asked 
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by  the  queen  regent  to  form  a  new  cabinet  in  succession 
to  the  Azcarraga  ministry.  The  new  ministry,  appointed 
October  4,  is  constituted  as  follows  : 

President  of  the  Council  of  Ministers— SEiS'OR  SAGASTA. 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs— SENOR  GULLON. 
Minister  of  Justice— SENOR  GROIZARD. 
Minister  of  War— GENERAL  CORREA. 
Minister  of  Marine— ADMIRAL  BERMEJO. 
Minister  of  Finance— SENOR  PUIGCERVER. 
Minister  of  the  Interior— SENOR  CAPDEPON. 
Minister  of  Public  Works— COUNT  XIGUENA. 
Minister  for  the  Colonies— SENOR  MORET. 

Senor  Sagasta  was  born  in  1827,  is  an  engineer  by  profession. 
At  25  years  of  age  he  was  elected  to  the  constituent  Cortes.  He 
took  part  in  the  insurrection  of  1856,  and  was  obliged  to  flee  to 
France.  When  the  amnesty  was  proclaimed,  he  returned  and  be- 
came a  professor  in  the  School  of  Engineers  in  Madrid,  and  edited 
La  Iberia,  the  principal  organ  of  the  Progressionists.  He  took 
part  again  in  the  insurrection  of  1866  and  fled  to  France,  not  ven- 
turing back  until  the  death  of  Queen  Isabella.  By  1870,  he  an- 
nounced a  change  of  views,  avowing  his  belief  in  a  monarchical 
government  for  Spain.  He  has  been  minister  of  the  interior,  min- 
ister of  state,  president  of  the  council,  minister  of  foreign  affairs. 
In  1877-9,  he  became  the  leader  of  the  Liberal  party,  and  attacked 
Campos  and  Castillo  so  successfully  that  the  Castillo  ministry  was 
overthrown  in  1881,  and  Sagasta  became  prime  minister.  Since 
that  time,  he  and  Castillo  have  alternated  in  the  premiership, 
neither,  as  a  rule,  holding  a  ministry  together  more  than  two 
years.     Sagasta  was  in  power  no  longer  ago  than  1895. 

Spanish  Finances.— The  financial  situation  in  Spain 
has  been  serious.  The  growing  depreciation  of  silver 
and  the  paper  currency  of  Spain  has  caused  a  great 
increase  in  the  price  of  all  foods.  The  Bank  of  Spain 
has  been  forced  to  issue  a  vast  amount  of  circulating 
notes.  It  has  loaned  the  state  150,000,000  pesetas 
(about  130,000,000)  payable  without  interest  in  1920. 
There  is  no  guarantee  against  the  note  circulation  of  the 
Bank  of  Spain. 

PORTUGAL. 

With  a  national  debt  of  11,000,000,000,  and  an 
annual  revenue  of  only  about  §50,000,000,  specie 
payments  also  having  long  been  suspended  to  the 
loss  of  national  credit,  the  government  of  Portugal  has 
been  compelled  to  replenish  its  resources  by  the  crea- 
tion of  fresh  taxes.  These  additional  imposts  are 
extremely  unpopular  with  a  large  part  of  the  people. 
So   determined   was   the   opposition   to   the  obnoxious 
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financial  program  of  the  government — threatening,  in 
fact,  to  burst  out  in  open  rebellion — that  the  govern- 
ment, toward  the  end  of  July,  felt  itself  compelled  to 
adopt  most  stringent  repressive  measures.  The  chief 
centre  of  disturbance  seems  to  have  been  Oporto,  where, 
during  the  early  days  of  August,  the  situation  became 
so  critical  that  martial  law  was  proclaimed  and  many 
persons,  including  even  army  officers,  were  placed  under 
arrest. 

HOLLAND. 

On  July  20  it  was  announced  that  a  new  cab- 
inet of  very  liberal  and  progressive  tendencies  had 
been  formed,  with  Dr.  Pierson  as  premier,  to  succeed 
the  moderate  liberal  ministry  which  resigned  office  as  a 
result  of  the  elections  held  in  June  (p.  473). 

SWEDEN  AND  NORWAY. 
The  Scandinayian  Exhibition.—  During    the    first 

week  of  October,  the  Scandinavian  exhibition  in  Stock- 
holm drew  to  a  close.  Though  necessarily  on  a  smaller 
scale  than  the  Columbian  Exposition  at  Chicago,  or  the 
coming  one  at  Paris  in  1900,  this  exposition  in  the  beau- 
tiful Swedish  capital  was  unapproachable  for  picturesque 
and  quaint  effects.  Nothing  about  it  was  commonplace. 
Everywhere  color,  rich  color,  proclaimed  the  love  of 
these  Northerners  for  the  bright,  the  artistic,  even  the 
fantastic,  in  their  surroundings.  But  harmony  pre- 
vailed in  the  midst  of  unique  features,  and  the  absence 
of  rush  and  bustle  proclaimed  a  well-poised  people. 

Stockholm  was  blest  by  Nature  in  its  environment. 
No  other  European  city,  except  perhaps  Constantinople, 
is  so  beautifully  situated.  The  waterways,  constructed 
at  so  much  expense  in  Chicago,  in  Stockholm  are  pro- 
vided by  Nature,  as  both  the  Baltic  and  Lake  Malar 
flow  around  the  many  islands  on  which  the  city  is  built. 
These  are  in  reality  seventeen,  though  the  four  largest 
are  usually  mentioned.  The  submarine  fisheries'  exhibit 
was  certainly  'a  daring  scheme,  but  the  clever  Swedish 
engineer  is  not  easily  daunted.  Though  they  are  skil- 
ful electricians,  they  had  scant  opportunity  for  brilliant 
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evening  display  because  of  the  long  summer  twilight, 
which  lasts  till  nearly  midnight. 

The  celluloid  exhibit  is  one  of  those  most  frequently 
mentioned ;  in  it  were  displayed  the  various  processes 
of  manufacture  of  celluloid  and  of  the  explosives  of 
which  it  forms  the  base.  The  cutlery  exhibit  was  what 
one  .would  expect,  knowing  the  fame  of  first  place  always 

given  to  Swedish  steel 
goods.  The  exhibits 
of  leather,  skins,  furs, 
heads  of  elk  and  rein- 
deer, were  noticeably 
fine. 

The  progress  of  these 
nations  commercially, 
industrially,  and  aes- 
thetically (as  set  forth 
by  this  exposition) 
during  the  past  twen- 
ty-five years,  is  such 
as  to  cause  pride  in 
their  country  to  fill 
every  Scandinavian 
heart. 

The  King's  Jubi- 
lee.— September  18 
being  the  anniversary 
not  only  of  King  Oscar 
II.'s  ascension  of  the 
throne  of  Sweden  and 
Norway,  but  also  of  the 
death  of  his  brother  and  predecessor,  Karl  XV.,  the  fes- 
tivities, by  special  request  of  the  king,  were  not  begun 
till  the  following  day.  Therefore  a  Te  Deum  in  the 
Koyal  Chapel  at  Stockholm,  the  firing  of  salutes,  and 
the  reception  of  delegations  by  His  Majesty  were  all 
that  marked  the  day.  Among  the  deputations  received, 
was  one  which  presented  to  the  king  a  gift  from  the 
people  amounting  to  2,200,000  kroner  (nearly  $600,- 
000).  This  is  to  be  devoted — so  decided  this  philan- 
thropic monarch — to  measures  for  combating  tubercular 
diseases  in  his  dual  kingdom. 


JOHANNES    W.   C.   STEEN,     LIBERAL    EX-PBE- 
MIER  OF  NORWAY. 
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During  the  reign  of  Oscar  II.,  many  progressive  meas- 
ures have  been  adopted,  noticeably  the  gold  standard  of 
currency,  the  protective  tariff,  an  improved  banking 
system,  increased  educational  facilities  ;  while  commer- 
cial relations  with  foreign  countries  have  been  greatly 
extended,  industries  have  been  encouraged,  and  foreign 
diplomatic  relations  improved. 

Protection  for  Norway,— The  committee  appointed 
by  the  Norwegian  Storthing  to  frame  new  tariff  laws, 
reported  on  May  20;  and  on  August  7,  their  recom- 
mendations for  protection,  instead  of  the  existing  free- 
trade  measures,  became  law.  The  aim  is  now  "  to  pro- 
tect home  production  "  rather  than  "  to  provide  revenue 
for  needs  of  the  government." 

This  change  in  Norwegian  politics  will,  it  is  thought, 
affect  the  vote  in  several  of  the  Northwestern  states  of 
the  United  States,  where  there  is  a  large  Scandinavian 
population. 

The  Gothenburg  System.— That  important  measure 
of  social  reform,  the  Gothenburg  system,  which  has 
claimed  the  attention  not  only  of  Swedish  reformers  but 
of  those  all  over  the  civilized  world,  has  again  come 
prominently  before  the  public.  The  results  of  its  influ- 
ence during  a  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  of 
use  in  Sweden,  are  being  studied.  It  aimed  to  cause  a 
decrease  in  the  quantity  and  at  the  same  time  an  im- 
provement in  the  quality  of  spirituous  liquor  consumed 
by  the  laboring  classes.  The  result,  from  these  two 
points  of  view,  is  success.  But,  as  drunkenness  has  not 
disappeared,  the  cavilers  against  the  system  deny  this 
success,  for  the  reason  that,  as  dram-shops  disappeared, 
wine  and  beer  gardens  increased,  so  that  now  an  immense' 
quantity  of  beer,  which  was  scarcely  used  in  Scandina- 
via twenty  years  ago,  is  yearly  consumed.  But,  as  the 
governmental  statute  regulating  dram-shops  in  no  way 
applies  to  these  gardens,  their  increase,  or  rather  tlieir 
influence  on  public  morals,  cannot  be  cited  as  pro  or  con, 
the  Gothenburg  system  per  se,  "any  more,"  as  one 
writer  remarks,  "  than  vaccination  can  be  proclaimed  a 
failure  because  people  continue  to  die  of  scarlet  fever." 

The  points  gained  by  this  system  are: 

1.  The  dram-shops  have  been  turned   from  dirty,    disorderly 
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places  in  dark  streets  to  clean,  airy,  orderly  eating-houses  where 
drink  is  sold. 

2.  The  number  of  such  places  has  been  greatly  reduced,  and 
the  quantity  of  liquor  consumed  has  diminished.  This  has  hap- 
pened while  the  population  has  nearly  trebled. 

3.  Meals  of  a  wholesome  kind  are  supplied  at  the  lowest  price 
to  the  poorer  classes,  and  reading-rooms  are  attached  to  some 
of  the  eating-houses. 

4.  The  evil  of  the  bar  tender  urging  drink  upon  customers  has 
disappeared.  The  one  who 
stands  and  sells  has  no 
personal  interest  in  the 
amount  drunk;  he  has  a 
fixed  salary,  so  is  not  af- 
fected by  number  or  size 
of  sales. 

The  fundamental  plan  ol 
the  system  is  this: 

The  licensing  company  is 
allowed  by  the  government 
to  retain  6  per  cent  of 
sales — on  its  paid  up  cap- 
ital; of  the  remainder,  the 
state  treasury  receives 
three  tenths,  the  Agricul- 
tural Society  one  tenth,  and 
the  town  treasury  six 
tenths.  The  part  accruing 
to  public  authorities  aver- 
ages $181,000  a  year. 

In    Gothenburg"     there        captain  boitcheff,  Bulgarian  officer. 

are  at  present  39  places  where  strong  liquors  are  sold  for 
immediate  consumption,  and  a  less  number  from  which 
they  can  be  taken  away;  that  is,  2  6-10  for  every  10,000  in- 
habitants, while  there  are  78  8-10  beer  or  wine  gardens  or 
shops  to  the  same  number. 


BULGARIA. 

A  trial  which  attracted  much  attention  was  that  of  Cap- 
tain Boitcheff,  formerly  aide-de-camp  to  the  Princess 
Marie  Louise  and  a  protege  of  Prince  Ferdinand,  for  the 
murder  of  Anna  Szimon,  a  singer  from  Buda-Pesth,  who 
was  the  captain's  mistress.  The  prefect  of  police, 
Novelitch,  of.  Philippopolis,  and  an  accomplice,  Bogden, 
were  instigated  to  commit  the  crime,  and  chloroformed 
the  woman  in  a  train,  afterward  throwing  her  body  into 
the  Maritza  river.  All  three  were  convicted,  July  28. 
Boitcheff  and  Novelitch  were  condemned  to  death,  but 
their  sentences  were  commuted  to  imprisonment  for  life 
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and  deprivation  of  their  civil  rights.  They  were  also  or- 
dered to  pay  i20o  each  to  the  child  of  Anna  Szimon,  and 
to  bear  the  expenses  of  rearing  the  child.  Bogden  was 
sentenced  to  six  and  a  half  years'  imprisonment,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  loss  of  his  civil  rights  for  eight  years. 


GENERAL  SIR  BINDON  BLOOD. 


INDIA. 

Native  TTprisings. — 
While  Major-General 
Corrie  Bird  was  en- 
gaged, early  in  July,  in 
impressing  upon  the 
Waziri  natives  of  the 
Tochi  valley,  on  the  north- 
west frontier  of  India,  the 
I  serious  nature  of  their  at- 
'  tack  upon  Mr.  Gee  in 
June  (p,  474),  the  na- 
tives of  the  neighbor- 
ing Swat  valley  sud- 
denly gathered,  some 
ten  thousand  strong,  and 
attacked  the  British  force  stationed  at  Fort  Malakand. 
Their  leader  was  one  of  the  Moulvies,  or  ordained  teach- 
ers of  the  Mohammedan  law,  whose  reckless  zeal  and 
fanatical  enthusiasm  in  preaching  a  crusade  against  the 
infidel  Christians  had  won  him  the  title  of  the  Mad  Mul- 
lah— the  word  mullah,  or  fakir,  being  the  popular  corrup- 
tion of  the  official  title  Moulvie.  The  attacks  on  Mala- 
kand and  the  advanced  post  at  Fort  Chakdara  were  suc- 
cessfully withstood;  and  a  punitive  expedition  under 
Sir  Bindon  Blood  and  Colonel  Meiklejohn  was  quickly 
mobilized  and  sent  into  the  Swat  country.  The  natives 
offered  little  serious  resistance,  and,  as  soon  as  the  British 
force  had  advanced  into  the  centre  of  the  tribal  territory, 
the  chiefs  assembled  for  formal  submission  ^nd  promptly 
paid  down  the  fine,  in  money  and  weapons,  imposed  upon 
them.  The  Swat  valley  lies  along  the  road  to  Chitral,  the 
northernmost  extension  of  British  India,  and  the  region 
where  the  British  territories  come  in  closest  contact  with 
those  of  Russia  and  China. 
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Before  the  suc- 
cess of  this  expedi- 
tion   could    be    as- 
s  u  r  e  d,     uncertain 
rumors   for   several 
days,  August  10-13, 
showed    that    other 
tribes      along      the 
northwest,    the 
Indo -Afghan    fron- 
tier, were  likely  to 
cause  trouble  to  the 
rulers    of    India. 
This   was   rendered 
more  serious  by  the 
reports  that  Afghan 
regular  troops   had 
participated   in    the 
attacks     on     Chak- 
dara,  which  reports 
seemed     to     give 
point    to    the    sud- 
den return  to  Cabul 
o  f      t  h  e     Afghan 
agents  stationed  at 
the  most  important 
trading    centres    in 
India,  who  disposed 
of    all    their    mov- 
able property  before 
their      departure. 
The  prompt  denials 
from  the  ameer  that 
these      withdrawals 
h_ad     any     political 
significance,  and  an 
explanation  that  the 
agents     were     sim- 
ply commercial  rep- 
resentatives   enjoy- 
ing merely  consular 
powers,  did  little  to 
allay  the  suspicions 
of  the  part  the  Af- 
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ghan  ruler  had  played  in  stirring  up  opposition  to  Anglo- 
Indian  rule.  The  ameer's  position  was  further  com- 
promised by  the  discovery  that  the  Mohammedan 
soldiers  in  the  British  army  had  received  copies  of 
a  tract,  to  which  the  ameer's  name  was  attached,  advocat- 
ing a  "jehad"  or  holy  war  against  the  Infidels.  In  reply 
to  representations  by  the  Indian  government,  explaining 
the  suspicions  which  were  bound  to  attach  to  his  position, 
the  ameer  declared  most  publicly  that  his  friendship  with 
the  English  was  unbroken,  and  that  any  of  his  subjects 
participating  in  the  actions  against  the  British  would  re- 
ceive his  serious  displeasure.  His  reply  to  the  Indian 
government  was  accepted  by  them  as  entirely  satisfactory, 
despite  the  persistent  efforts  made  by  various  unofficial 
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agencies  to  stir  up  trouble  between  the  two  powers.  The 
ameer  published  a  proclamation,  calling  upon  his  people 
to  remain  peaceful,  and  totally  disavowing  any  relations 
with  the  itinerant  fakirs  who  assumed  to  represent  the 
head  of  the  church  in  proclaiming  religious  war.  For 
the  present,  nothing  appears  to  discredit  his  sincerity. 

Rumors  of  the  movements  of  armed  tribes  suddenly 
took  tangible  shape,  August  25-6,  in  the  scare  head-line 
announcement  that  British  troops  had  been  driven  from 
their  defenses  and  forced  to  retreat  with  important  losses. 
The  truth  soon  appeared  to  be  that  the  Indian  govern- 
ment, in  its  effort  to  satisfy  both  its  own  knowledge  of  the 
demands  of  imperial  welfare  and  the  ignorance  of  Asiatic 
conditions  on  the  part  of  home-keeping  Englishmen,  had 
entrusted  to  the  native  tribes  the  safeguarding  of  the 
roads  leading  from  northwestern  India  to  Afghanistan. 
The  most  important  of  these  roads  from  the  military  as 
well  as  commercial  point  of  view,  led  through  the  Khy- 
ber  pass,  which  was  defended  by  several  forts  garrisoned 
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by  levies  from  the  Afridi  tribe.  These  men  were  armed 
and  paid  from  the  Indian  treasury;  but  that  government 
expressly  gave  up  any  share  in  controlling  them,  de- 
manding in  return  for  its  financial  outlay  solely  the  safety 
of  the  highway.  The  fellow-tribesmen  of  these  levies 
suddenly  appeared  about  the  forts,  named  Ali-Masjid, 
Maude,  Lundi-Kotal,  which  command  the  pass,  and, 
after  some  hostilities, 
forced  or  induced  the 
half-hearted  defenders  to 
surrender.  At  Forts 
Lockhart  and  Gulistan, 
English  officers  were  in 
command,  and  the  rebels 
were  successfully  with- 
stood until  the  arrival 
of  relief  parties,  which 
enabled  the  garrisons 
to  withdraw  to  the  main 
British  camp. 

Despite  these  r  e- 
verses,  the  tribesmen 
were  unable  to  combine 
or  to  maintain  any  very 
considerable  opposition 
to  the  British.  Events 
d  u  ri  n  g  September,  al- 
though they  afforded  many  columns  of  newspaper  dis- 
patches, may  be  quickly  summarized.  The  British  forces 
were  mobilized  on  the  frontier,  in  three  brigades,  which 
advanced  steadily  intO'  the  hostile  territory.  The  Swat 
valley  expedition  forces  turned  southwest,  and  co-oper- 
ated with  the  forces  under  Generals  Elles  and  Westma- 
cott,  which  had  already  punished  the  Afridis,  in  inflicting 
severe  chastisement  upon  the  Mohmand  tribes.  By 
the  end  of  September,  the  village  where  the  Haddah 
Mullah  made  his  headquarters  had  been  destroyed,  and 
little  apparently  remained  to  do  beyond  waiting  for  the 
tribesmen  to  deliver  up  their  arms. 

This  "Haddah  Mullah,  it  should  be  observed,  is  quite  distinct 
from  the  Mad  Mullah  of  the  Swatis,  and  is  a  much  abler  man, 
though  partaking  of  many  of  the  former's  characteristics. 

Trials  for  Sedition. — The  murder  of  two  Englishmen 
who  were  chiefly  responsible  for  the  execution  of  the 
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plague  regulations  at  Poona,  on  Jubilee  night  (p.  474), 
combined  with  serious  riots  in  other  plague  districts,  led 
to  a  careful  investigation  and  search  for  the  instigators 
as  well  as  the  actual  criminals  responsible  for  these  anti- 
English  outbreaks.  The  editors  of  four  native  journals 
were  arrested  for  seditious  expressions  inciting  to  revolt, 
which  had  appeared  in  their  papers;  and  two  brothers  of 
the  important  high  caste  Natu  family  of  Poona,  who 
were  well-known  agitators  disaffected  towards  the  Brit- 
ish rule,  were  summarily  arrested  by  direct  order  of  the 
viceroy,  July  28,  charged  with  disloyalty,  and  escorted 
to  the  limits  of  the  Poona  collectorate.  Interest  at  once 
centred  in  the  trial  of  Ganguhdar  Tilak,  editor  of  the 
Kesari  and  a  native  member  of  the  legislative  council  for 
Bombay,  who  was  arrested  for  inciting  the  populace  to 
disaffection.  The  established  abilities  and  position  of 
the  defendant,  who  has  been  a  recognized  leader  in  op- 
posing indiscriminately  and  fanatically  all  the  European 
ideas  and  innovations  which  are  inevitable  with  British 
rule,  made  this  an  admirable  test  case.  The  trial  was 
conducted  before  a  mixed  jury,  half  of  which  was  com- 
posed of  the  defendant's  countrymen  and  co-religionists, 
the  Deccan  Brahmins.  The  evidence  presented  was 
conclusive,  and  Tilak  was  sentenced,  September  14,  to 
eighteen  months'  imprisonment.  The  jury  acquitted  the 
printer  of  the  paper,  who  had  been  placed  on  trial  for  the 
same  offense. 

The  effect  produced  by  the  decided  exercise  of  au- 
thority, acting  with  all  regard  to  legal  forms,  has  appar- 
ently sufficed  to  quiet  the  restless  agitators  who  were 
working  upon  the  plague-stricken,  famine-smitten  masses. 

Plague  and  Famine. — The  plague  seemed  to  be  dying 
out,  and  well  under  control,  by  the  middle  of  July.  The 
decreased  oversight  necessitated  by  the  departure  of  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  medical  officers  for  service 
with  the  troops  on  the  northwest  frontier,  combined  with 
the  movements  of  the  people  resulting  from  the  hopeful 
prospects  for  cultivation,  have  inevitably  tended  to  dis- 
seminate the  plague  germs  to  some  extent.  Already 
some  few  cases  have  been  reported,  in  districts  beyond 
the  reach  of  immediate,  direct  medical  oversight;  and 
similar  outbreaks  may  be  expected  for  some  months  to 
come. 

The  rains  which,  began  in  a  few  districts  in  the  spring 
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became  more  general  in  July ;  and  by  the  end  of  August 
the  Indian  government  reported  assured  prospects  for  a 
good  harvest  this  winter.  The  famine  relief  works  have 
been  decreased  as  rapidly  as  the  people  dispersed  to  the 
fields;  and  September  24  the  lord  mayor  of  London  an- 
nounced a  letter  from  the  viceroy,  in  accord  with  which 
the  Famine  fund  was  closed. 

Action,  the  effect  of  which  will  be  watched  with  keen 
interest,  was  formally  taken  by  the  government  of  India, 
July  22,  in  passing  the  bill  for  the  regulation  of  conta- 
gious diseases  in  British  encampments  and  garrisons. 
These  "C.  D."  acts  were  repealed,  as  a  result  of  direct 
interference  by  the  English  parliament,  several  years 
ago,  growing  out  of  the  agitation  aroused  by  the  Society 
for  the  Abolition  of  State  Regulation  of  Vice.  The  re- 
sult, as  was  shown  by  official  reports  made  public  last 
winter,  was  very  seriously  to  endanger  the  health  of  the 
army  in  India,  owing  to  the  apparent  rapid  spread  of 
venereal  diseases,  through  prostitution,  over  which  the 
army  officers  were  forbidden  to  exercise  any  regulation 
or  control.  The  agitation  for  the  renewal  of  the  law 
passed  July  22  had  occupied  a  considerable  share  of 
English  attention  for  several  months,  both  sides  making 
public  all  the  facts  and  arguments  at  their  command. 


JAPAN. 

In  view  of  the  wonderful  development  of  Japan  in 
Western  civilization,  and,  in  particular,  of  ^  her  present 
relations  with  Hawaii,  the  following  statistics  of  the 
number  of  Japanese  domiciled  in  foreign  countries  at  the 
end  of  1895,  will  be  of  special  interest.  They  are  based  on 
official  reports. 

The  total  nuniiber  of  Japanese  outside  of  Japan  at  the  end  of 
1895  was  46,277,  including  11, 945  women.  Their  distribution  by 
countries  was  as  follows:  Hawaii,  23,102,  of  whom  18,000  were 
men  (in  1890  the  total  in  Hawaii  was  12,360;  in  1897  it  had 
reached  24,407.  including  19,212  males);  Korea,  12,303;  United 
States,  6,156;  Russia  (Siberia),  1,936;  British  possessions  and  de- 
pendencies (especially  Canada),  1,769;  China,  670;  Great  Britain 
139;  Germany,  89;  France,  48;  Portugal  (Macao),  9;  Italy  and 
Austria,  11  each;  Russia  and  Mexico,  9  each;  Holland,  5;  Swit- 
zerland, I.  The  only  country  where  from  the  proportion  of 
men  and  women  it  appears  there  are  many  families,  is  Korea, 
there  being  7,315  men  and  4.988  women.  A  classification  accord- 
ing to  occupation  gives  9,000  merchants,  a  little  over  2,000  stu- 
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dents,  392  officials,  with  their  families,  and  34,500  miscellaneous, 
chiefly  laborers. 

The  figures  regarding  the  Japanese  population  in  the  United 
States,  especially  on  the  Pacific  coast,  where  it  is  very  difficult 
for  consuls  to  gather  accurate  statistics,  are  probably  below  the 
actual  numbers. 


CHINA. 

Through  the  efforts  of  United  States  Minister  Denby, 
the  long-disputed  claim  of  the  missionaries  to  the  right 
to  go  where  they  please  within  the  empire,  and  to  have  at 
all  points  the  protection  of  the  government,  has  finally 
been  granted  by  the  authorities  at  Pekin.  Another  im- 
portant concession  to  the  missionaries  is  the  privilege 
of  purchasing  land  and  holding  it  in  their  own  names; 
hitherto  all  foreign  property  has  been  held  in  the  names 
of  Chinese  subjects.  The  promise  has  also  been  ob- 
tained, that  governors  who  prove  careless  about  the  en- 
forcement of  law  shall  be  more  adequately  punished  than 
has  hitherto  been  usual. 

A  recent  British  official  report  on  the  commercial  and 
industrial  condition  of  China  during  the  past  year,  draws 
the  following  significant  conclusion: 

"During  the  past  year  evidences,  such  as  increased  friendli- 
ness to  foreigners  on  the  part  of  the  educated  classes  and  eager 
competition  among  the  officials  for  foreign  posts,  have  not 
been  wanting  to  show  that  China  is  beginning  to  assume  a  bet- 
ter attitude  towards  the  ideas  and  institutions  of  the  West. 
'Progress  is  slow  and  almost  imperceptible,  but  progress  there 
is.'  " 


SIAM. 

Throughout  the  month  of  August  King  Chulalong- 
korn  of  Siam  was  engaged  in  making  a  tour  of  European 
courts,  and  was  everywhere  received  with  honors  appro- 
priate to  his  rank.  His  visits  may  be  said  to  have  begun 
July  30,  when  he  arrived  of¥  Spithead,  England,  and  was 
cordially  welcomed  by  the  Duke  of  York.  He  after- 
ward visited  Germany,  Holland,  Belgium,  Russia,  Italy, 
and  France.  A  visit  to  America  had  also  been  intended, 
but  was  deferred. 

The  present  king  of  Siam,  until  last  year,  had  never 
gone  beyond  the  frontier  of  his  own  kingdom;  and  he 
is  the  first  sovereign  now  reigning  who  has  visited  Eng- 
land from  the  Far  East. 
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AUSTRALASIA. 

The  Federation  Movement. — The  Federation  conven- 
tion met  pursuant  to  adjournment  (p.  478),  in  Sydney, 
N.  S.  W.,  September  2,  and  adjourned  September  24,  to 
meet  again  in  Melbourne,  Victoria,  in  January,  1898. 
Queensland  will  be  represented  at  the  next  session  by 
delegates  directly  chosen  by  the  electors  in  the  same  man- 
n  e  r  as  in  the  other 
colonies,  a  motion  in 
the  Queensland  as- 
sembly to  that  effect 
having  been  carried, 
September  16,  by 
thirty-four  votes  to 
eight — which  fact  in- 
dicates a  more  favor- 
able attitude  on  the 
part  of  that  colony 
toward  the  federation 
movement. 

In  the  interval 
after  the  adjournment 
at  Adelaide  last  April, 
the  draft  of  the  pro- 
posed  constitution 
was  amended  in  sev- 
eral points  by  the  va- 
rious parliaments  — 
principally  as  r  e- 
garded  the  question  of 
state  rights,  poiwerof 
the  senate  over  money  bills,  and  means  for  averting  a 
deadlock  between  the  two  houses  of  the  federal  parlia- 
ment. 

Regarding  state  rights,  the  smaller  colonies  insisted  on  the 
necessity  of  equal  representation  in  the  senate.  Victoria  was 
ready  to  concede  this;  but  New  South  Wales,  by  way  of  amend- 
ment, proposed  proportional  representation  in  the  upper  house, 
as  in  the  lower,  on  a  basis  of  population.  This  would  have  given 
to  the  larger  colonies  practical  control  over  all  federal  ques- 
tions.    The  smaller  colonies  carried  their  point  at  Sydney. 

The  New  South  Wales  proposal  was  rejected;  and  the  con- 
vention adopted,  by  a  majority  of  forty-one  votes  to  five,  the 
principle  of  equal  representation  of  all  colonies,  large  or  small, 
in  the  federal  senate.  It  was  decided  that  the  members  of  the 
senate  should  be  elected  by  each  colony  voting  as  one  electorate, 
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and  that  in  the  case  of  new  states  entering  the  federation  repre- 
sentation should  not  necessarily  be  equal. 

A  more  difficult  point  to  settle  was  that  conce'-ning  power 
over  money  bills.  The  draft  bill  of  the  Adelaide  convention  had 
given  the  senate  power  to  reject  money  bills.  The  larger  col- 
onies of  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales  desired  that  this  should 
be  the  limit  of  the  power  of  the  upper  house.  The  smaller  col- 
onies, whose  only  hope  of  a  majority  is  in  that  house,  desired, 
on  the  contrary,  to  give  the  senate  full  power  to  amend  as  well 
as  to  reject  taxation  bills.  The  Commonwealth  bill,  it  will  be 
remembered  (p.  478),  was  almost  wrecked  in  the  Adelaide  con- 
vention on  this  difference,  but  was  finally  saved  by  a  com- 
promise which  allowed  the  senate  to  suggest  amendments.  In 
the  discussion  of  this  point  in  the  various  parliaments,  every 
colony  went  back  to  the  original  position  taken  by  its  dele- 
gates. The  smaller  colonies  amended  the  draft  Commonwealth 
bill  in  the  direction  of  giving  more  power  to  the  senate.  Vic- 
toria and  New  South  Wales,  amended  it  in  the  opposite  direction. 

The  decision  of  the  convention  at  Sydney,  having  gone  in 
favor  of  the  smaller  colonies  with  regard  to  representation  in  the 
senate,  went  against  them  in  regard  to  the  power  of  the  senate 
over  money  bills,  and  it  was  decided  that  the  senate  should 
have  no  power  to  amend.  By  mutual  agreement  the  compro- 
mise of  Adelaide  appears  to  have  been  dropped,  and  the  dis- 
cussion to  have  turned  on  the  concession  of  power  to  the 
senate  to  amend  or  not  to  amend.  The  proposal  to  give 
the  senate  full  power  to  amend  money  bills  like  other  bills  was 
rejected  by  39  to  29  votes,  many  of  the  delegates  of  the  smaller 
colonies  voting  with  the  majority  as  a  return  for  the  concession 
made  by  the  larger  colonies  in  the  matter  of  equal  representa- 
tion in  the  senate. 

On  the  question  of  the  best  method  of  dealing  with  deadlock 
between  the  houses,  the  parliamentary  debates  showed  that  a 
very  strong  diversity  of  opinion  existed  in  the  various  colonies. 
The  Adelaide  convention  had  left  the  question  open.  New 
South  Wales  favored  a  "referendum,"  as  did  also  Victoria;  but, 
as  a  resort  to  the  referendum  tends  to  place  the  senate  ultimately 
under  popular  control,  the  smaller  colonies  were  disposed  to 
view  the  adoption  of  the  system  with  disfavor  as  tending  to 
nullify  state  rights. 

Various  proposals  were  debated  at  much  length;  and  finally 
a  compromise,  suggested  by  a  delegate  from  New  South  Wales, 
was  adopted  by  the  convention,  which  provided  that  in  case  of 
deadlock  both  houses  should  be  simultaneously  dissolved.  A 
further  amendment,  which  was  also  adopted,  provided  that,  in 
the  event  of  the  double  dissolution  proving  insufficient,  the  mat- 
ter in  dispute  should  be  decided  by  a  three-fourths  majority 
of  both  houses  sitting  together.  . 

The  convention  decided  to  refer  to  a  finance  committee  for 
special  consideration  and  report  the  question  of  the  distribution 
of  surplus  federal    revenue. 

The  net  result  of  the  Sydney  convention  is  thought  to 
have  brightened  the  prospects  of  federation;  but  un- 
doubtedly a  very  serious  spirit  of  opposition  to  the  move- 
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ment  has  developed  in  New  South  Wales  and  is  echoed 
to  some  extent  in  other  colonies. 

MALAYSIA. 

The  Philippine  Revolt. — The  rebellion  in  the  Philip- 
pine islands  continues  in  spite  of  all  that  the  Spaniards 
can  do.  The  insurgents  have  adopted  a  general  change 
in  tactics,  the  effect  of  which  is  said  to  be  very  exhaust- 
ing upon  the  resources  of  Spain  and  to  bid  fair  to  enable 
the  rebels  to  prolong  the  campaign  indefinitely.  They 
are  now  making  less  effort  to  hold  the  fortified  towns, 
and  have  fallen  back  upon  the  Cuban  method  of  guerrilla 
warfare.  In  the  latter  part  of  September  a  battle  lasting 
several  hours  is  said  tO'  have  occurred  near  San  Rafael. 
The  royalists,  so  the  report  runs,  were  defeated  with  a 
loss  of  four  hundred  in  dead  and  wounded,  being  finally 
forced  to  throw  away  their  arms  and  flee. 
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The  Nile  Expedition. — Before  the  revolt  of  the  Mahdi 
in  1882,  the  Khedival  possessions  proper  comprised  the 
whole  of  East  Soudan  and  Nubia  from  Wadai  to  the  Red 
sea,  and  from  Upper  Egypt,  1,400  miles  to  Lake  Albert 
Nyanza,  about  1,000,000  square  miles,  with  a  population 
of  10,000,000.  Emin  Pasha  held  a  part  of  this  territor}^ 
until  the  Stanley  expedition  of  1889. 

Since  the  Mahdi's  revolt  in  1882  the  Egyptian  Soudan 
has  been  divided;  Dongola  (100,000  square  miles;  pop- 
ulation 1,000,000;  capital,Khartoum)  has  been  occupied 
by  Egypt;  Berber,  Suakim,  and  Zeilah  by  the  English; 
Massowah  by  the  Italians.  It  is  estimated  that  three- 
fifths  of  the  entire  population  of  Egyptian  Soudan  have 
died  by  war,  famine,  and  the  slave  trade  in  the  last  ten 
years.  The  exports  are  gold,  ostrich  feathers,  gums, 
hides,  and  skins. 

On  August  7  Abu  Hamed,  the  objective  point  of' the 
Anglo-Egyptian  expedition  under  Sir  H.  H.  Kitchener, 
was  captured  after  an  eighteen  hours'  march  and  a  brisk 
fight  in  which  two  British  officers  were  killed.  The 
dervishes  met  with  heavy  loss.     This  gave  the  British 
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command  of  both  ends  of  the  railroad.  Berber,  200 
miles  from  Khartoum,  was  evacuated  without  an  effort  at 
resistance,  September  6.  It  had  been  occupied  by  the 
dervishes  since  1884.  There  was  much  surprise  that  the 
forces  of  the  Khalifa  made  no  effort  to  hold  the  town. 

Railroad  building  in  the  desert  is  a  feature  of  this  Nile 
expedition.  The  day  is  not  distant  when  there  will  be  a 
railroad  from  Alexandria  to  Cape  Town.  It  is  a  great 
undertaking,  but  it  is  sure  to  be  realized.  It  is  now  being 
built  with  great  rapidity  from  Wady  Haifa  to  Abu 
Hamed,  230  miles.  The  distance  by  river  between  these 
two  points  is  700  miles;  by  canal-train  eight  days.  All 
the  material  has  to  be  brought  up  from  Egypt  and  car- 
ried forward  on  the  railroad  itself,  as  fast  as  it  is  built. 
So  do  all  the  provisions  for  the  men.  There  is  no  living 
on  the  country,  for  the  country  is  an  absolute  desert  of 
rock  and  sand.  Even  the  water  for  drinking  and  for  the 
engines,  had  at  first  to  be  carted  up  from  Wady  Haifa, 
though  now  some  wells  have  been  successfully  sunk  in 
mid-desert.  The  result  is  that,  instead  of  working  simul- 
taneously at  various  points  along  the  line,  the  men  began 
work  at  one  end,  and  are  finishing  the  road  as  they  go 
along  toward  the  other.  There  are  two  thousand  of 
them  at  work. 

The  Transvaal. — At  a  meeting  of  th^  Volksraad,  Au- 
gust 25,  President  Kriiger  delivered  a  speech  in  reply  to 
a  recent  speech  by  Joseph  Chamberlain,  British  colonial 
secretary,  maintaining  that  Great  Britain  exercised  suzer- 
ain rights  over  the  South  African  Republic,  in  which  he 
said  that  they  could  not  recognize  the  suzerainty  of  Great 
Britain. 

The  Parliamentary  Investigation. — The  report  of  the 
parliamentary  ''select  South  African  Committee"  (p.  353) 
was  published  July  15.  A  minority  report  was  submit- 
ted by  Mr.  Labouchere,  and  Mr.  Blake  declined  to  sign 
the  report,  on  the  ground  that  certain  telegrams  had  been 
withheld  by  Mr.  Rhodes's  attorney. 

The  report  is  an  absolute  and  unqualified  condemnation  of 
the  raid  and  of  the  plans  which  made  it  possible.  The  blame  is 
placed  primarily  upon  Cecil  Rhodes,  saying: 

"He  seriously  embarrassed  both  the  imperial  and  colonial 
governments;  his  proceedings  resulted  in  an  astounding  breach 
of  international  comity;  he  utilized  his  position  and  the  great  in- 
terests he  controlled  in  order  to  assist  and  support  revolution,  and 
deceived  the  high  commissioner,  as  well  as  concealed  his  views 
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from  the  members  of  the  colonial  ministry  and  the  directors  of 
the  Chartered  Company." 

He  is  accused  of  subsidizing,  organizing,  and  stimulating  an 
armed  insurrection  against  the  government  of  the  Transvaal. 
The  committee  finds  no  cause  for  praise  because  at  the  last  mo- 
ment Dr.  Jameson  invaded  the  Transvaal  without  his  direct  sanc- 
tion. 

Lord  Rosmead  (Sir  Hercules  Robinson),  then  the  high  com- 
missioner, is  emphatically  exonerated  from  having  had  the 
slightest  knowledge  of  the  plot  or  of  the  intended  use  of  troops. 
The  conduct  of  Sir  Graham  Bower  in  not  communicating  to  the 
high  commissioner  the  information  which  had  come  to  his 
knowledge  is  animadverted  upon  strongly,  and  Mr.  Newton  is 
mildly    censured. 

Mr.  Labouchere's  minority  report  does  not  consider  that 
certain  high  personages  in  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Char- 
tered Company  did  their  duty,  while  he  thinks  that  Rhodes  and 
Beit  merit  "severe  punishment"  for  a  raid  which  is  "one  of  the 
most  disgraceful  episodes  of  our  country's  history." 

The  minority  report  ends  as  follows:  "We  regret  that  the 
alleged  complicity  of  the  colonial  office  has  not  been  probed  to 
the  bottom,  in  order  the  more  efifectually  to  remove  any  idea 
that  there  may  have  been  some  truth  in  the  statements  of  certain 
witnesses  that  the  secret  aims  of  Cecil  Rhodes  were  more  or  less 
clearly  revealed  to  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain." 

The  discussion  of  the  report  of  the  "select  South  Afri- 
can Committee"  in  the  house  of  commons  ended  July 
26  with  a  vote  of  204  to  yy  against  censuring  the  com- 
pany. Mr.  Chamberlain  announced  that  the  charter 
of  the  South  African  Company  would  not  be  revoked, 
but  that  modifications  would  be  made. 

Bechuanaland  Campaign. — British  Bechuanaland  com- 
prises the  country  between  the  Orange  river  on  the  south 
and  the  Zambesi  on  the  north,  with  the  South  African 
Republic  and  Matabeleland  on  the  east  and  German 
South  Africa  on  the  west;  area,  386,000  square  miles. 

The  disturbances  growing  out  of  the  uprising  of  last 
December  under  Galashwe  (p.  220),  were  not  finally 
quelled  until  the  end  of  July.  The  colonial  volunteer 
forces,  about  2,000  strong,  had  a  tedious  campaign. 
The  strongholds  of  the  malcontents,  however,  were 
finally  carried  by  storm,  and  the  rebellion  was  ended. 
Galashwe  escaped  for  a  time,  but  afterward  surrendered. 
About  50  of  the  leading!  men  of  the  tribes  were  indicted 
for  high  treason. 

Delagoa  Bay. — Delagoa  Bay  is  an  important  harbor 
between  Zululand  and  Portuguese  Lourenqo  Marques. 
Johannesburg  is  near*  by.  The  Delagoa  Bay  Railroad 
Company  built  fifty-seven  miles  of  road  in  1895;  and  the 
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Netherlands  Company  completed  290  miles  more  to  Pre- 
toria. Portugal  seized  the  Delagoa  Bay  Company's 
portion  of  the  road,  June  29,  1889.  Great  Britain  remon- 
strated, and  the  matter  was  referred  to  M.  Joseph  Blasi, 
vice-president  of  the  Swiss  federal  tribunal,  M.  Charles 
Soldan,  president  of  the  council  of  state  in  the  Canton 
de  Vaud,  and  M.  Andreas  Heussler,  professor  of  law  at' 
Basle  University,  as  arbitrators,  the  government  of  Por- 
tugal having  presented  a  counter-claim.  To  this  the 
company  sent  a  reply  and  the  government  of  Portugal 
made  a  rejoinder.     There  the  matter  rests  at  present. 

Gazaland. — On  July  21  there  was  a  furious  battle  be- 
tween the  Portuguese  troops  and  the  natives  at  Chim- 
butu,  the  capital  of  Gazaland.  Gazaland  lies  northward 
of  Delagoa  Bay;  and  one  of  the  tribes  there — the  Um- 
zilas — has  always  been  hostile  to  the  Portuguese. 

Morocco. — For  several  years  American  citizens  living 
in  Morocco  have  complained  that  they  have  been 
harassed  in  their  business  operations  by  the  refusal  of  the 
authorities  to  permit  them  to  employ  and  take  under 
their  protection  the  native  help  they  require.  The  com- 
plaints have  acquired  force  through  the  fact  that  in  this 
refusal  the  authorities  of  Morocco  have  discriminated 
against  Americans  and  allowed  to  German,  French,  and 
other  European  subjects  the  privileges  denied  to  Amer- 
ican citizens. 

Early  in  July  the  "San  Francisco"  and  the  "Raleigh" 
were  ordered  from  Smyrna  to  Tangier,  to  lend  support 
to  the  remonstrance  of  Consul-General  Burke.  The 
mere  announcement  that  the  warships  were  on  the  way 
prompted  the  authorities  to  make  important  arrests.  An 
American  merchant  had  been  robbed  by  two  Moors, 
who  were  allowed  to  go  unmolested  until  the  warships 
were  announced.  The  assault  was  in  broad  daylight  in 
front  of  the  consulate,  in  the  presence  of  soldiers.  The 
sultan  has  made  solemn  promise  that  Americans  shall 
have  every  desired  protection. 

The  Benin  Settlements. — The  kingdom  of  Benin  was 
able  once  to  raise  80,000  fighting  men  in  a  few  days ;  but 
it  has  degenerated  until  it  is  of  little  importance  in  any 
respect.  It  is  attached  in  an  incidental  way  to  the  Gold 
Coast.  Lagos,  the  African  Liverpool,  a  cornmercial  city 
of  100,000  inhabitants,  is  the  nearest  large  city. 

The  king  of  Benin  surrendered  to  the  British  author- 
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ities  on  August  5.  He  had  been  wandering  in  wilds  of  "ihj 
bush"  since  last  February,  when  he  fled  from  Benin  city. 
He  had  massacred  an  unarmed  expedition  under  a  mes- 
senger bearing  a  white  flag  (p.  219).  The  British  army 
marched  upon  the  city,  and  the  king  fled.  On  August 
7  the  king  and  ten  of  his  most  important  chiefs  made 
their  obeisance  publicly  in  front  of  the  palaver  house  be- 
fore the  leading  British  official. 

Uganda. — Uganda  is  a  small  country  on  the  equator, 
bordering  on  the  northwest  of  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza. 
In  June,  1894,  a  British  protectorate  was  declared  over 
Uganda  proper.  In  July,  1897,  a  revolt  broke  out  in  the 
protectorate,  but  was  successfully  suppressed.  On  July 
6,  King  Mwanga  left  Uganda  secretly  to  organize  a  ris- 
ing in  the  Buddu  district  against  the  government. 
Alwanga's  forces  were  defeated  on  the  20th  by  Major 
Ternan,  deputy  commissioner.  The  king  escaped  to 
German  territory  and  surrendered  himself  to  the  Ger- 
mans. Order  was  restored  throughout  Uganda,  the 
whole  of  which  except  the  Buddu  district  remained  loyal. 
It  is  intended  to  proclaim  the  infant  son  of  Mwanga  as 
king  with  a  regency. 
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Andree  Balloon  Expedition. — At  about  2:30  p.  m.  on 
July  II,  Prof.  S.  A.  Andree,  accompanied  by  Doctor 
Strindberg  and  the  engineer  Fraenkel,  made  their  long 
contemplated  balloon  ascent  and  started  on  their  perilous 
voyage  across  the  polar  basin,  from  Danes  island,  Spitz- 
bergen.  The  balloon  was  named  the  "Eagle."  The  me- 
teorological conditions  were  favorable.  The  three  mem- 
bers of  the  expedition  were  perfectly  composed  on  their 
departure.  They  declared  that  all  possible  eventualities 
had  been  foreseen,  so  that  nothing  could  surprise  them. 
As  the  balloon  started  they  waved  their  caps  and 
shouted:  "Greetings  to  all  at  home  in  Sweden."  The 
three  drag  ropes,  on  which  considerable  dependence  was 
placed  for  guiding  the  balloon,  were  accidentally  lost  at 
the  time  of  the  ascent. 

In  spite  of  the  lightness  of  the  wind,  the  balloon  rose 
quickly  about  600  feet,  but  was  then  forced  down  again 
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near  to  the  surface  of  the  sea.  It  then  ascended  once 
more,  after  some  bags  of  sand  had  been  thrown  out,  and 
was  borne  by  a  fresh  southerly  wind  in  a  northerly  direc- 
tion. The  weather  was  clear,  and  the  ''Eagle"  was  visible 
for  an  hour.  It  travelled  at  least  twenty-two  miles  in  the 
hour.     The  direction  was  north-northeast. 

So  far  as  we  know,  nothing  of  undoubted  authenticity 
has  been  heard  either 
directly  or  indirectly 
from  Andree  since  the 
day  of  the  ascent. 
Various  rumors  of  the 
finding  of  carrier 
pigeons  bearing  mes- 
sages from  him,  have 
been  circulated,  but 
some  of  them  are  cer- 
tainly canards.  Still 
another  story  is  to 
the  effect  that  the  re- 
mains of  the  "Eagle" 
have  been  seen  drift- 
ing in  the  water  off 
the  Siberian  coast. 
The  whereabouts  of 
Professor  Andree  and 
the  success  or  fail- 
ure of  his  attempt 
are,  up  to  the  end  of 
October,  wrapped  in 
impenetrable  m  y  s- 
tery.  Search  and  re- 
lief expeditions  are  being  organized,  one  of  them  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Swedish  government. 

The  Jackson-Harmsworth  Expedition. — On  Septem- 
ber 3  the  steamer  "Windward"  brought  back  to  London, 
Eng.,  the  members  of  the  Jackson-Harmsworth  expedi- 
tion, who  had  been  exploring  Franz  Josef  Land  since 
1894  (p.  486).  Besides  Mr.  Frederick  G.  Jackson  him- 
self, the  expedition  consisted  of  Lieutenant  Armitag^, 
R.  N.  R.,  astronomer;  Doctor  Kottlitz,  medical  officer; 
W.  S.  Bruce,  zoologist;  and  Messrs.  Wilton  and  Hey- 
wood.     All  had  enjoyed  continuous  good  health. 

As  a  result  of  this  expedition,  the  map  of  Franz  Josef  Land 
Vol.    7—48.^ 
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has  been  practically  completed.  After  learning  from  Dr.  Nansen 
of  the  non-existence  of  land  to  the  north,  Mr.  Jackson  decided  to 
complete  the  exploration  of  Franz  Josef  Land  before  trying  to 
push  northward  over  the  moving  ice-pack.  The  result  com- 
pletely revolutionizes  the  old  ideas  of  Franz  Josef  Land,  and 
proves  that  the  much-discussed  Gillies  Land  does  not  lie  where 
Arctic  geographers  have  been  in  the  habit  of  placing  it;  there- 
fore, it  may  be  considered  non-existent.  The  whole  continental 
mass  of  land  is  replaced  by  a  vast  number  of  small  islands,  and  the 

lofty  mountains  by  long-ridged 
hummocks  and  ice-packs;  while 
north  of  these  areas  has  been 
found  an  open  sea  which  is  the 
most  northerly  open  sea  in  the 
world,  and  which  has  been 
named  Queen  Victoria  Sea. 

The  prospects  of  reaching 
the  north  pole  from  Franz  Josef 
Land  are  thus  rendered  more 
than  doubtful. 

Most  valuable  magnetic, 
meteorological,  and  geological 
observations  were  made,  and 
very  valuable  botanical  and 
zoological  collections  were 
brought  to  England. 

Gerlache  Antarctic  Expe- 
dition.— During  the  past  few 
CAPT.  ADRiEN  DE^GERLACHE,  ANTAKCTic   yeaFs,  whllst  pubHc  attentioii ^ 

has  been  directed  to  north 
polar  exploration  and  its  counterpart  in  the  antipodes, 
without  any  practical  results  as  regards  the  latter,  a  Bel- 
gian Antarctic  expedition  has  been  quietly  fitted  out  at 
Sandefjord,  Norway,  under  the  superintendence  of  Cap- 
tain Adrien  de  Gerlache,  its  promoter,  and  Lieutenant 
Danco,  of  the  Belgian  artillery,  one  of  the  scientific 
members  of  the  expedition. 

The  object  of  the  enterprise  is  to  penetrate  those  waters  of 
Antarctica  which  have  hitherto  proved  impenetrable  to  the  un- 
suitable craft  which  endeavored  to  navigate  them;  chart  the  coast 
line,  if  any  is  found;  effect  a  landing  at  Cape  Adare,  where  a  house 
and  observatory  will  be  erected  and  left  in  charge  of  the  above- 
named  officers,  together  with  a  suitable  number  of  men,  who 
during  the  course  of  their  sojourn,  will  traverse  the  ice  cap  or 
interior  of  the  continent,  as  far  as  possible,  endeavor  to  discover 
the  true  position  of  the  south  magnetic  pole,  make  constant  rec- 
ords of  the  climatic,  magnetic,  and  astronomical  conditions,  etc., 
and  add  considerably  to  our  present  very  Slight  and  unsatisfac- 
tory knowledge  of  those  regions. 

On  August  i6  the  Norwegian-built  steam  whaler  "Bel- 
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gica"  sailed  from  Antwerp,  Belgium,  with  the  Gerlache 
expedition  on  board,  a  crew  of  twenty-one,  and  provi- 
sions for  two  years.  This  expedition  is  the  only  one 
which  has  ever  sailed  for  the  Antarctic  in  a  steamship 
especially  built  for  ice  navigation. 

The  Peary  Expedition.— In  pursuance  of  the  plans  of 
Lieutenant  Peary  for  further  Arctic  research  (p.  225),  the 
steam  sealing  bark  "Hope"  sailed  for  north  Greenland 
from  Boston,  Mass.,  July  19,  calling  at  Sydney,  Cape 
Breton,  on  the  way.  Lieutenant  Peary's  chief  object  in 
this  preliminary  expedition,  which  was  successfully  ac- 
complished, was  to  make  arrangements  with  the  Esqui- 
maux for  the  establishment  of  a  base  of  supplies  on 
Whale  sound  at  a  remote  northern  point  in  Greenland 
for  an  expedition  in  search  of  the  north  pole  to  be  at- 
tempted in  1898. 

The  "Hope"  carried  several  scientific  expeditions,  which  were 
landed  at  various  points  along  the  Greenland  coast.  In  the  party 
on  board  were  forty-three  persons,  including,  besides  Lieutenant 
and  Mrs.  Peary,  and  their  daughter,  their  servants,  and  the  crew, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hugh  J.  Lee,  of  Meriden,  Conn.,  who  chose  a 
cruise  in  Arctic  waters  as  a  wedding  trip;  Robert  Stein,  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey;  Albert  Operti,  the  well-known 
Arctic  scenic  artist;  J.  D.  Figgins,  of  Falls  Church,  Vt.,  taxider- 
mist; Dr.  Frederic  Sohon,  surgeon,  of  Washington;  and  several 
investigating  parties,  one  under  the  direction  of  Professor  C.  H.  . 
Hitchcock,  of  Dartmouth,  having  in  view  the  study  of  glaciers 
and  the  relics  of  the  old  Norse  colonists  from  Iceland;  another 
from  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  under  R.  W. 
Porter,  whose  plan  was  to  hunt  the  big  game  of  the  country  and 
bring  back  zoological  specimens;  and  a  third,  headed  by  Pro- 
fessor Charles  Schuchert  and  C.  D.  White,  representing  the  Na- 
tional Museum,  with  instructions  to  examine  fossil  formations, 
which,  it  'has  been  asserted,  tend  to  prove  that  Greenland  was 
once  a  country  of  tropical  climate. 

The  ''Hope"  reached  Sydney,  C.  B.,  on  her  return  trip, 
September  20,  with  all  well  on  board.  She  carried  in  her 
hold  the  famous  Cape  York  meteorite,  which  Lieutenant 
Peary  this  time  succeeded  in  carrying  away.  This  so- 
called  meteorite  is  12  feet  long,  8  feet  wide,  and  6  feet 
high,  a  solid  ingot  said  to  be  of  nickel  steel  and  estimated 
to  weigh  about  100  tons.  Singularly  enough,  the  United 
States  government  is  using  this  same  material  for  armor- 
plate  at  the  present  time,  92  per  cent  steel,  8  per  cent 
nickel. 

Ascent  of  Mount  St.  Elias.— On  July  31,  an  Italian 
party  led  by  Prince  Luigi  of  Savoy  reached  the  hitherto 
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unattained  summit  of  Mount  St.  Elias,  on  the  boundary 
between  Alaska  and  British  North  America.  The  alti- 
tude, as  indicated  by  the  mercurial  barometer,  is  about 
18,120  feet.  It  is  said  that  no  indication  of  the  mountain 
ever  having  been  a  volcano  was  found. 

The  British  Association. — The  sixty-seventh  annual 
meeting  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science  was  held  in  Toronto,  Ont,  August  18-25.  It 
was  the  second  meeting  held  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
the  earlier  gathering  being  in  Montreal,  Que.,  in  1884. 
The  burden  of  the  local  arrangements  this  year  fell 
chiefly  upon  President  Loudon  of  the  University  of  To- 
ronto, Mr.  B.  B.  Walker  of  the  Canadian  Bank  of  Com- 
merce, Prof.  A.  B.  Macallum,  local  secretary,  and  Prof. 
R.  Ramsay  Wright,  chairman  of  the  publication  com- 
mittee. The  meetings  were  held  in  the  various  buildings 
connected  with  the  University  of  Toronto,  the  greatest 
interest  centering  in  the  papers  and  addresses  given  be- 
fore the  different  sections,  of  which  there  are  now  ten — 
mathematical  and  physical  science,  chemistry,  geology, 
zoology,  geography,  economics  and  statistics,  mechanical 
science,  anthropology,  physiology,  botany.  A  great 
many  public  and  social  or  semi-public  functions,with  vari- 
ous excursions  to  different  points  of  interest,  including 
a  visit  to  the  Niagara  Falls  power  plant,  were  pleasant 
features  of  the  Occasion.  A  civic  reception  was  followed 
by  one  by  the  governor-general,  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen, 
and  by  one  each  by  the  Universities  of  Toronto  and  Trin- 
ity. The  social  clubs  followed  suit,  and  private  individ- 
uals entertained  on  an  extensive  scale.  The  universities 
held  special  convocations,  at  which  academic  degrees 
were  conferred  on  Lords  Kelvin  and  Lister  and  Sir  John 
Evans ;  and  the  festivities  and  honors  were  wound  up  by 
a  banquet  tendered  to  these  three  men  of  science,  over 
which  Earl  Aberdeen  presided. 

Space  forbids  even  an  enumeration  of  th<e  titles  of  all 
papers  and  addresses  presented.  We  can  briefly  mention 
only  a  few  of  the  leading  ones. 

The  opening  address  of  the  president,  Sir  John  Evans,  on 
"Archaeology,"  was  a  strong  vindication  of  the  claim  of  that  de- 
partment of  study  to  be  regarded  as  a  science.  Sir  John  inclines 
to  the  view  that  the  cradle  of  our  race  was  in  southern  and  east- 
ern Asia. 

Dr.  J.  Scott  Keltic,  for  many  years  secretary  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society,  spoke  on  "Geography,"  pointing  out  in 
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particular  those  regions  where  maps  do  not  yet  indicate  that  the 
work  of  exploration  is  complete:  these  are,  in  Europe,  Albania; 
in  Asia,  the  Malay  peninsula,  southern  and  central  Arabia,  the 
region  between  the  Himalayas  and  the  forbidden  city  of  Lhasa  in 
Thibet,  parts  of  China,  and  the  upper  valley  of  the  Irrawaddy 
river;  in  Africa,  the  central  and  western  Sahara,  the  region  south 
of  Abyssinia  and  northwest  of  Lake  Rudolf,  and  the  highlands 
of  British  East  Africa;  and  in  America,  the  northern  archipelago. 
The  importance  of  Antarctic  exploration  was  also  insisted  on. 

Professor  A.  R.  Forsyth  of  Cambridge  University  made  a 
forcible  plea  for  the  study  of  mathematics  for  its  own  sake,  inde- 
pendent of  all  ulterior  utilitarian  considerations.  Lord  Kelvin  in 
the  discussion  dwelt  on  the  immense  practical  importance  of 
mathematics,  and  said  such  work  as  harnessing  Niagara  was  im- 
possible without  a  thorough  grasp  of  the  higher  mathematics. 

Mr.  G.  F.  DeacO'U,  an  eminent  city  engineer  of  Liverpool,  on 
the  other  hand,  before  the  mechanical  science  section,  enlarged 
upon  well-directed  observation  and  long  experience,  rather  than 
the  higher  mathematics,  as  essential  to  the  making  of  successful 
engineers. 

Lord  Kelvin,  speaking  of  the  fuel  and  air  supply  of  the  world 
brought  out  the  thought  that  there  is  a  sufficiency  of  fuel  on  the 
earth  for  man's  needs;  and  that  there  is  a  superabundance  of  it 
by  comparison  with  the  earth's  capabilities  in  the  production  of  a 
substitute  for  it. 

Professor  William  Ramsay,  discoverer  of  terrestrial  helium  ' 
and  joint  discoverer,  with  Lord  Rayleigh,  of  argon,  before  the 
chemical   section,   gave   his   reasons   for  thinking  that   between  ^, 

helium  and  argon,  resembling  both  in  some  respects,  there  is  a  l| 

yet  undiscovered  element:  the  conclusions  are  based  on  Mende-  V 

leef's  "periodic  law,"  according  to  which  there  is  still  an  unfilled 
gap  between  argon  and  helium  in  the  group  to  which  those  ele- 
ments belong.  _  |. 

Among  other  interesting  addresses  were  those  by  the  follow-  fl 

ing  speakers  on  the  subjects  indicated:  '' 

Professor  A.  W.  Walker,  of  London,  Eng.,  on  the  "Effect 
of  Various  Drugs  on  the  Nerves;"  Professor  Raphael  Meldola  of 
London,  on  "Vital  Processes  in  Animals  and  Plants;"  Professor 
Frank  H.  Bigelow,  of  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau,  on 
"Variations  in  the  Earth's  Magnetism;"  Professor  L.  C.  Miall,  of 
Yorkshire  College,  Leeds,  Eng.,  on  "Life  Histories  of  Animals;" 
Professors  Moissan  and  Dewar  on  "The  Preparation  and  Prop- 
erties of  Fluorine;"  Professor  Ramsay  on  "Helium;"  Professor 
Roberts-Austen  on  "Molecular  Movement  in  Metals;"  Professor 
Michael  Foster  on  "The  Relations  of  Physiology  and  Chemistry;" 
Dr.  G.  M.  Dawson,  of  the  Canadian  Geological  Survey,  on  "The 
Ancient  Rocks  of  North  America." 

The  American  Association. — The  forty-sixth  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Association  tor  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science  was  held  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  beginning 
August  9. 

Among  the  principal  papers  read  before  the  sections 
were  the  following: 
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By  Professor  W.  W.  Beman,  of  the  University  of  Michigan, 
on  "A  Chapter  in  the  History  of  Mathematics,"  a  sketch  of  the 
development  of  the  geometric  treatment  of  imaginary  quantities; 
by  Professor  Carl  Barus,  of  Brown  University,  on  "Long  Range 
Temperature  and  Pressure  Variables  in  Physics;"  by  Professor 
W.  P.  Mason,  of  the  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  Troy, 
N.  Y.,  on  "Expert  Testimony;"  by  Professor  John  Galbraith,  of 
the  School  of  Practical  Science,  Toronto,  Ont,  on  "Applied 
Mechanics;"  by  Dr.  L.  O.  Howard,  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Washington,  D.  C,  on  "The  Spread  of  Species,  by  the 
Agency  of  Man,  with  Special  Reference  to  Insects;"  by  W.  J. 
McGhee,  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  on  "The  Science  of  Hu- 
manity;" by  Professor  G.  F.  Atkins,  of  Cornell  University,  on 
"Experimental  Morphology;"  by  R.  T.  Colburn,  on  "Improvi- 
dent Civilization;"  by  Professor  H.  F.  Osborn,  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, on  "Modifications  and  Variations  and  the  Limits  of  Or- 
ganic Selection." 

An  interesting  discussion  arose  at  a  joint  meeting  of  the  sec- 
tions on  geology  and  anthropology,  as  to  the  possibility  of  the 
existence  in  America  of  pre-glacial  man.  The  affirmative  views 
of  the  anthropologists  are  based  on  recent  finds,  resulting  from 
excavations  in  the  Trenton  gravel.  The  geologists,  on  the  con- 
trary, were  imwilling  to  concede  the  assumptions  claimed,  and, 
although  admitting  that  the  geological  horizon  was  not  positively 
determined,  still  held  that  it  could  not  be  claimed  as  yet  that 
evidences  of  pre-glacial  man  had  been  found  in  any  geological 
formation  that  was  beyond  dispute  of  pre-glacial  origin. 

Dr.  Theodore  Gill,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  who,  as  senior  vice- 
president,  had  succeeded  to  the  presidency  on  the  death  of  Prof. 
E.  D.  Cope,  gave  as  his  retiring  address  a  memorial  sketch  of  the 
late  president. 

The  following  were  the  principal  officers  elected  for 
this  year: 

President. — Prof.  Frederic  W.  Putnam  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, Cambridge,  Mass. 

Permanent  secretary,  L.  O.  Howard,  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Washington,  D.  C. ;  general  secretary,  D.  S.  Kellicott, 
Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  O.;  secretary  of  the  council, 
Frederick  Bedell,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. ;  treasurer, 
R.  S.  Woodward,  Columibia  University,  New  York  city. 

International  Geological  Congress. — The  seventh 
meeting  of  the  International  Geological  Congress  was 
held  in  St.  Petersburg,  Russia,  August  28-September  5 
(O.  S.,  August  16-24).  It  was  held  under  the  direct  pat- 
ronage of  the  imperial  government,  and  was  preceded 
by  excursions  to  the  Ural  mountains  and  to  other  points 
of  geological  interest. 

The  idea  of  an  international  geological  body  was  first 
brought  forward  in  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  twenty  years 
ago.     Sessions  have  been  held  in  Paris,  Bologna,  Berlin, 
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London,  Washington,  and  Zurich.     The  next  session  will 
be  held  in  Paris,  France,  in  1900. 

Train  Telegraphy.— Within  the  past  few  months  there 
have  been  announced  two  solutions  of  the  problem  of 
establishing  telegraphic  communication  with  railroad 
trains  in  motion.  One  of  these,  the  invention  of  George 
V.  Trott  of  Chicago,  111.,  a  former  telegraph  operator,  en- 
ables every  train  on  the  line  to  be  in  constant  communi- 
cation with  the  station  next  ahead,  and,  when  desired, 
with  the  train  dispatcher  or  any  public  telegraph  station. 

Mr.  Trott's  invention  involves  no  new  principles.  It  is  an 
adaptation  of  the  street  railway  trolley  or  third  rail  of  the  ele- 
vated railways.  Two  insulated  metallic  tracks  are  laid  between 
and  parallel  to  the  traction  rails.  They  are  not  connected;  and, 
at  intervals  equal  in  length  to  the  circuit  it  is  desired  to  establish, 
a  trolley  mechanism,  consisting  of  three  pairs  of  wheels,  con- 
nected in  multiple  by  "knuckle"  joints  and  hinged  to  the  foot- 
board of  the  engine,  runs  under  the  tender  on  the  inner  rails. 
The  contact  of  the  metallic  wheels  with  the  metallic  rails  closes 
the  circuit,  as  the  wheels  are  joined  by  a  metallic  framework. 
Insulated  wires  conduct  the  circuit  into  the  engine  cab,  and  by 
means  of  the  bell  cord  into  any  part  of  the  train  desired. 

The  other  solution  of  the  problem  is  the  invention  of 
C.  D.  and  W.  A.  Royse.  Hitherto  the  difficulty  has  lain 
in  the  fact  that  the  continuous  current  necessary  for  tel- 
egraphing could  not  be  broken  and  carried  into  a  mov- 
ing train;  but  the  Royse  system  overcomes  this  by  the 
adoption  of  the  well-known  principle  of  split  circuits, 
with  the  addition  of  reversed  batteries.  The  system  is 
described  in  substance  as  follows  in  the  New  York 
Electrical  Engineer: 

In  the  accompanying  diagram,  A  represents  the  track  of  a 
railroad  and  B  a  third  rail,  which  may  be  simply  a  small  strip  of 
bar  iron,  weighing  not  more  than  three  or  four  pounds  to  the 
yard.  This  third  rail  is  insulated  from  the  ground,  and  is  the 
main  conductor  of  the  system.  Main  batteries,  M  B,  are  con- 
nected in  reverse  order,  that  is,  both  zincs  or  both  coppers  are 
connected  to  the  main  line,  and  the  other  two  like  metals  to  the' 
ground  or  rails.  This  would  give  an  electric  circuit  with  no  cur- 
rent, on  account  of  the  fact  that  the  potential  would  always  be  at 
zero.  C  is  an  ordinary  telegraph  key,  which  stands  open  at  all 
times  except  when  in  use,  and  D  is  a  relay  of  high  resistance.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  both  C  and  D  have  one  side  connected  to 
the  third  rail  and  the  other  to  the  track  rails  or  ground.  The  key 
is  open,  and  therefore  gives  no  connection  between  the  rail's  and 
wire,  but  the  relay  stands  in  this  shunt  or  short  circuit  at  all 
times.  This  relay  is  of  high  resistance,  never  less  than  1,200  to 
1,500  ohms,  and  this  is  increased  as  the  number  of  trains  on  the 
road  is  increased. 
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ordinary  relay,  but 
and  all  keys  must 
The  reason  for  the 


By  tracing  from  the  two  batteries  to  the 
relay  connection  with  the  main  line  and 
then  through  the  relay,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  effect  of  placing  this  relay  in  connec- 
tion as  it  is,  is  to  make  two  complete  cir- 
cuits, one  from  each  battery  to  the  point 
of  connection,  then  to  the  ground  through 
the  common  outlet  through  the  relay  and 
its  connections.  The  high  resistance  of 
tihis  relay,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  the 
batteries  are  reversed  and  neutralize  each 
other,  prevents  the  grounding  of  the  entire 
current  through  this  relay.  With  a  resist- 
ance of  500  ohms  in  this  relay,  or  1,000 
ohms  in  each  of  two  relays,  or,  in  fact, 
a  sufficient  resistance  in  each  relay,  regard- 
less of  the  total  number  to  make  the  net 
resistance  500  ohms,  not  more  than  one-half 
of  the  current  available  in  the  batteries  will 
be  grounded  through  these  relay  connec- 
tions. The  current  that  passes  through 
these  relays  when  the  keys  are  all  open, 
closes  them;  but  by  reversing  the  contact 
points  on  the  local  side  of  the  relays  the 
sounders  are  made  to  close  when  the  relays 
open,  so  that  the  sounders  stand  open 
when  the  line  is  not  in  use. 

The  effect  of  the  closing  of  the  key  C 
is  to  give  a  direct  connection  between  the 
main  line  and  the  rails  without  interposed 
resistance.  This  establishes  a  full  current 
from  the  two  batteries  to  the  point  of  con- 
nection with  the  main  line;  and,  as  there  is 
no  resistance,  the  entire  current  is  grounded 
through  the  key.  As  the  current  passes 
through  a  number  of  conductors  connected 
to  form  split  circuits  in  inverse  proportion 
to  the  resistance,  it  is  plain  that  with  a  net 
resistance  of  500  ohms  in  the  key  relays 
and  a  resistance  of  less  than  i  ohm 
through  the  key  circuit,  less  than  i-500th 
part  of  the  current  will  continue  to  pass 
through  the  relays  after  a  key  has  been 
closed.  This  will  release  the  arm.atures  of 
the  relays,  and  they  will  open,  this  action 
closing  the  sounders.  The  relays  will  close 
again  and  the  sounders  open  as  soon  as  the 
key  is  opened.  This  is  the  main  principle 
of  the  invention. 

Station  relays  may  be  connected  in  the 
same  manner  as  train  relays,  or  they  may 
be  inserted  in  the  main  circuit  just  as  the 
all  keys  must  be  connected  as  stated  above, 
remain  open  at  all  times  when  not  in  use. 
latter  statement  is  obvious;  the  key  is  not 
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used  to  open  and  close  the  circuit,  but  is  used  to  ground  it.  It  is 
claimed  that  this  system  of  connections  would  be  an  advantage 
to  the  ordinary  system  of  telegraphy.  All  circuit  closers  would 
be  removed  from  keys,  and  no  operator  could  leave  his  office  with 
the  line  open,  as  sometimes  happens  now,  to  the  great  detri- 
ment of  the  service. 

Automatic  Telephone  Exchange. — The  automatic  tele- 
phone exchange  is  coming  into  vogue,  doing  away  with 
the  services  of  "central"  operators,  and  insuring  absolute 
privacy  in  messages.  Some  time  ago  the  Apostoloff  de- 
vice was  described  in  Current  History  (Vol.  6,  p.  715). 
Another  invention  accomplishing  the  same  purpose  is  the 
Strowger  automatic  telephone  exchange,  which  is  in 
practical  operation  in  Augusta,  Ga.  The  mechanism  is 
rather  complicated;  but  each  subscriber  is  able  to  ring 
up  any  other  subscriber,  the  connections  being  made  au- 
tomatically at  the  central  office  by  means  of  the  machines 
and  switches  of  the  Strowger  system.  Though  the  ma- 
chinery is  complicated,  the  operation  of  the  device  is 
speedy  and  simple,  and  few  wrong  connections  are  made. 
A  subscriber's  bell  can  be  rung  until  the  call  is  answered; 
there  is  no  possibility  of  a  third  party  breaking  in  on  a 
conversation  in  progress ;  absolute  privacy  of  messages  is 
assured.  These  are  the  advantages  claimed  for  the  sys- 
tem. 

An  Electric  Sounder. — John  P.  Buckley  of  New  York 
has  invented  an  apparatus  which,  it  is  claimed,  renders  it 
possible  to  ascertain  the  depth  of  water  for  2,000  feet 
ahead  of  vessels  in  motion.  He  expects  that  it  will  su- 
persede the  old-fashioned  lead  and  line. 

The  essential  part  of  the  apparatus  is  a  non-conducting  cylin- 
der almost  filled  with  quicksilver.  Two  wires  connected  with 
a  battery  lead  into  the  cylinder,  but  terminate  above  the  surface 
of  the  mercury;  and  at  any  desired  distance  up  from  the  cylinder 
along  the  two  insulated  wires  (which  may  be  twisted  around 
each  other)  is  fixed  a  hollow  shell  sufficient  to  float  the  cylinder 
of  mercury.  By  means  of  a  pneumatic  gun  the  cylinder  is  hurled 
into  the  water  ahead  of  the  vessel.  If  the  water  is  deep  enough 
the  cylinder  will  simp'ly  hang  to  the  end  of  the  line.  If  the  water 
is  too  shallow,  however,  the  cylinder  will  tumble  over  on  the 
bottom,  for  the  end  of  it  is  rounded.  The  mercury,  which  the 
cylinder  contains,  will  then  rush  about  the  ends  of  the  wires, 
complete  a  metallic  circuit,  and  cause  the  ringing  of  a  bell  on 
board  ship,  with  which  the  wires  are  connected. 

The  efficacy  of  this  invention  depends  upon  the  certainty 
with  which  the  cylinder  will  fall  over  when  it  strikes  the  bottom 
of  the  channel.  Experiments  are  said  to  have  resulted  success- 
fully. 
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The  Photo-micrographoscope. — This  name  has  been 
given  to  an  instrument  invented  by  Dr.  Elmer  Gates  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  which  bids  fair  to  exceed  the  power 
of  the  microscope  as  that  exceeds  the  power  of  the  naked 
eye.  A  magnification  of  about  10,000  diameters  has 
hitherto  been  the  practical  working  limit  of  the  best 
microscopes ;  but  with  merely  an  extemporized  apparatus 
Doctor  Gates  has  secured  a  magnification  of  3,000,000 
diameters,  and  he  considers  one  of  100,000,000  diameters 
within  the  bounds  of  possibility.  The  essential  principle 
of  the  invention,  in  a  word,  is  the  use  of  a  second  micro- 
scope to  view  the  magnified  real  image  of  a  first  micr\)- 
scope.  Doctor  Gates  sums  up  the  results  of  his  expei'i- 
ments  thus: 

"The  first  principle  of  the  new  instrument  consists  in  apply- 
ing the  focus  of  the  objective  of  a  second  microscope  to  the 
plane  of  the  real  image  of  the  first  microscope  so  as  to  magnify, 
as  though  it  were  the  original  object,  a  very  small  selected  por- 
tion of  that  real  image;  the  second  principle  consists  in  separat- 
ing the  lines  and  markings  of  the  first  real  image  to  a  greater  dis- 
tance apart  than  the  ten-thousandth  of  a  millimeter  before  photo- 
graphing, so  that  these  markings  may  be  resolved  by  the  retina 
or  the  sensitive  film;  and  the  third  principle  consists  in  depriving 
the  interior  of  the  second  microscope  and  camera  of  all  dust  par- 
ticles and  aqueous  vapor,  so  that  by  catching  and  diffusing  the 
rays  of  light  they  do  not  photograph  themselves  more  conspicu- 
ously than  the  details  of  the  image. 

"And,  finally,  the  entire  process  must  take  place  within  a 
room  from  which  all  luminous  and  ultra-violet  actinic  rays  are  ex- 
cluded. This  is  necessary  if  powers  higher  than  a  sixth-inch  ob- 
jective are  used  upon  the  microscopes." 

The  Photo-Theodolite. — Colonel  Laussedat  of  the 
French  army  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  apply  the 
camera  to  the  uses  of  surveying.  The  first  introduction 
of  the  system  on  an  extensive  scale  for  the  production  of 
topographic  plans,  is,  however,  credited  to  Mr.  E.  De- 
ville,  surveyor-general  of  Dominion  lands  (Canada),  who 
has  used  it  in  connection  with  the  settlement  of  the  Cana- 
dian-Alaskan boundary. 

One  great  advantage  of  the  camera  as  a  surveying  instru- 
ment lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  much  less  dependent  on  the  weather 
than  is  a  plane  table.  With  the  plane  table  all  work  must  be 
done  in  the  field,  while  with  the  camera  the  whole  of  the  plotting 
being  done  in  the  office,  the  wet  and  dull  days  of  winter  can  be 
used  to  work  up  the  photographs  taken  during  the  finer  summer 
weather.  In  the  Rocky  mountains,  Mr.  Deville  states,  plane- 
table  work  costs  at  least  three  times  as  much  as  a  camera  survey. 
Moreover,  with  the  latter,  it  is  possible  to  make  first  a  rough  plot 
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showing  only  the  more  prominent  features  of  the  ground;  and 
then,  if,  later  on,  a  more  detailed  plan  is  required,  this  can  be 
made  from  the  original  photographs  without  necessitating  a  fresh 
visit  to  the  ground.  As  with  the  plane  table,  any  required  degree 
of  accuracy  can  be  obtained  by  multiplying  the  photographs 
taken. 

The  principle  on  which  the  method  is  based  rests  upon  the 
geometric  truth  that  if  the  bearing  of  any  individual  object  on  a 
photograph  from  the  camera  station  is  known,  then  the  bearing 
of  every  other  point  shown  on  the  print  can  be  calculated  if  the 
focal  length  of  the  lens  is  known.  Two  photographs  being  taken 
of  the  same  landscape  from  two  different  stations,  and  the  dis- 
tance and  relative  bearing  of  these  two  being  known,  then  the 
whole  landscape  can  be  plotted  by  means  oi  intersections,  just 
as  in  plane-tabling;  but  with  the  photographic  method  the  whole 
of  the  work  can  be  done  in  the  office. 

The  Vistascope. — This  name  has  been  appHed  to  an 
instrument  invented  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Eddy,  whose  experi- 
ments in  the  appHcation  of  kites  to  scientific  uses  have 
recently  attracted  much  attention.  It  enables  an  ob- 
server on  the  ground  to  view  the  surrounding  country 
with  almost  the  same  effect  as  if  he  were  at  the  elevation 
of  the  kite. 

The  vistascope  is  designed  after  the  camera  obscura,  but  the 
ordinary  reversal  of  the  pictures  is  done  away  with  by  having 
them  thrown  from  a  mirror  set  in  the  top  upoft  a  sheet  of  semi- 
transparent  paraffin  paper.  The  apparatus  is  carried  up  into 
the  air  by  means  of  kites.  The  observer  lies  flat  on  his  back,  and 
looks  up  through  a  powerful  field  glass  at  the  reflector  of  the 
camera  obscura. 

Miscellaneous. — The  opening  of  the  new  steel  single- 
arch  bridge  over  the  Niagara  river  gorge,  at  the  site  of 
the  old  suspension  bridge  a  short  distance  below  the 
falls,  was  the  occasion  of  elaborate  celebrations,  Septem- 
ber 23-5. 

The  main  span  measures  550  feet  between  the  centres  of  the 
end  piers.  The  measurements  of  some  of  the  other  great  arches 
of  the  world  are: 

Feet. 

Louis  I.,  Oporto,  Spain 566 

Garabit,    France 543 

Pia   Maria,    Portugal 525 

Washington  bridge,  New  York 5io 

Eads,  St.  Louis,  bridge 520 

Pakrmo,  Italy .-492 

Rochester  park   420 

The  last  panel  of  the  great  span  was  put  in  place  March  28. 
and  after  that  the  work  of  completion  and  the  removal  of  the  old 
bridge  went  steadily  on  without  interruption  to  traffic.    The  work 
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was  commenced  late  last  fall,  and  has  been  conducted  without 
loss  of  life  or  serious  accident.  The  arch  rests  on  four  abutments 
of  masonry,  two  on  each  side  of  the  river. 

From  the  abutments  on  either  bank  springs  the  great  steel 
arch,  with  its  highest  point  226  feet  above  the  water.  At  each  end 
a  trussed  span  115  feet  long  connects  the  arch  with  the  bluff.  The 
total  length  of  the  bridge,  with  its  approaches,  is  over  1,100  feet. 

The  arch  has  two  floors,  or  decks.  The  upper  floor  is  occu- 
pied by  the  double  track  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  and  is 
thirty-five  feet  wide.  On  the  lower  floor,  which  is  fifty-seven 
feet  wide,  are  a  carriageway,  sidewalks,  and  trolley  track.  The 
old  bridge  had  but  a  single  track  on  its  upper  deck  for  rail- 
way purposes.  The  new  bridge  will  then  carry  the  first  trolley 
car  to  pass  between  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The  arch 
contains  over  6,000,000  pounds  of  steel. 

The  Knapp  rolling  boat,  a  description  of  which  will  be 
found  on  page  493,  was  launched  at  Toronto,  Ont.,  Sep- 
tember 8.  It  is  said  to  have  cost  $10,000,  and  was  built 
under  the  auspices  of  George  Goodwin,  a  contrac- 
tor, and  Postmaster-General  Mulock. 

Another  peculiar  vessel,  the  Argonaut,  a  submarine 
boat  designed  for  use  in  exploring  the  bottoms  of  rivers, 
lakes,  and  oceans,  and  invented  by  Simon  Lake,  was 
launched  at  the  yards  of  the  Columbian  Iron  Works, 
Baltimore,  Md.,  August  19. 

The  vessel  has  a  cigar-shaped  hull,  is  thirty-six  feet  long  and 
nine  feet  in  diameter,  built  of  steel.  She  is  propelled,  when  on 
the  surface,  by  a  gasoline  engine.  She  can  also  be  propelled 
while  on  the  bottom  by  the  same  engine,  the  air  supply  being 
obtained  through  a  hose  leading  to  the  surface  and  supported 
by  a  float.  She  can  be  propelled  along  the  bottom  by  an  electric 
motor  as  well,  taking  current  from  a  powerful  storage  battery. 
A  strong  searchlight  is  placed  in  the  bow,  capable  of  lighting 
up  a  pathway  in  front  of  the  craft  as  she  moves  on  the  bed  of  the 
ocean.  Lenses  are  also  arranged  to  project  a  beam  of  light  to 
either  side  of  the  boat,  so  that  objects. may  be  seen  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  vessel  as  she  passes  along. 

Her  speed  is  estimated  to  be  about  eight  mi'les  an  hour  on 
the  surface  and  about  five  miles  on  the  bottom.     She  will  have  a 
fuel-carrying  capacity  for  a  run  of  about  2,000  miles.     The  crew    ,, 
will  consist  of  a  captain,  an  engineer  and  four  divers. 

Two  large  iron  wheels  with  corrugated  edges  are  attached 
near  the  bow,  and  a  smaller  one  at  the  stern,  their  object  being 
to  enable  the  vessel  to  run  along  the  bottom,  the  propeller  sup- 
plying the  requisite  motive  power.  The  boat  is  to  be  arranged 
so  that  divers  can  come  in  and  go  out  of  it  while  it  is  under  water. 

Dr.  Manson  of  London,  Eng.,  is  credited  with  being 
the  first  to  diagnose  the  germ  of  malaria. 

A  patient  suffering  from  the  malarial  poison  is  pricked  with 
a  needle,  and  a  tiny  drop  of  blood  is  dried  on  a  microscope  slide. 
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This  drop,  when  dried,  is  stained  with  some  preparation  that 
makes  the  malarial  microbe  visible,  whereas  it  was  before  so 
transparent  as  to  escape  detection.  When  first  taken  into  the 
blood  the  malarial  germs  have  a  crescent  form;  then  they  become 
oval,  and  finally,  when  fully  developed,  spherical.  The  microbe 
feeds  on  the  red  corpuscles  in  the  victim's  blood,  which  accounts 
for  the  anaemia  of  persons  attacked  with  malaria  and  the  weak 
state  of  the  body  induced  by  the  disease.  Infusions  of  quinine 
are  seen  under  the  microscope  to  destroy  the  germ  without  fail, 
which  indicates  the  value  of  that  drug  as  a  scientific  remedial 
agent  in  malarial  cases. 


EDUCATION. 

The  N.  E.  A. — The  36th  annual  convention  of  the 
National  Education  Association  was  held  in  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  beginning  July  6.  The  attendance  is  said  to  have 
exceeded  all  previous  records.  Addresses  of  welcome 
were  delivered  by  Governor  Schofield,  State  Superinten- 
dent J.  Q.  Emery,  and  others.  President  Charles  R. 
Skinner,  in  the  course  of  his  address,  drew  an  interesting 
parallel  between  the  conditions  of  public  education  in  the 
United  States  and  in  other  countries,  not  disparaging  to 
the  former.    He  said,  in  part: 

"The  United  States  is  the  only  great  nation  of  the  world 
which  expends  more  for  education  than  for  war.  France  spends 
annually  $4  per  capita  on  her  army  and  70  cents  per  capita  on 
education;  England,  $3.72  for  army  and  62  cents  for  education; 
Prussia,  $2.04  for  her  army  and  50  cents  for  education;  Italy,  $1.52 
for  her  army  and  36  cents  for  education;  Austria,  $1.36  for  her 
army  and  62  cents  for  education;  Russia,  $2.04  for  her  army  and 
3  cents  for  education;  the  United  States,  $0.39  for  her  army  and 
$1.35  for  education.  The  United  States  spends  more  per  capita 
annually  for  education  than  England,  France,  and  Russia  com- 
bined. *  *  *  If  we  do  not  properly  educate  the  masses,  we 
will  more  and  more  be  dominated  by  a  government  of  the  igno- 
rant. The  dangers  which  threaten  us  to-day  spring  not  only  from 
the  classes  being  uneducated,  but  also  from  the  character  of  the 
education  which  we  are  giving  these  classes.  We  sometimes  con- 
sider that  this  danger  comes  alone  from  the  immigration  of  igno- 
rant foreigners.  But  we  may  well  ask  ourselves  if  the  danger  does 
not  come  as  well  from  the  carelessly  educated  masses  of  our 
own  people  as  a  result  of  badly  adapted  courses  of  study,  of  super- 
ficial instruction,  and  of  failure  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  to  grasp 
the  vital  influence  which  these  masses  of  plain  people  exert  upon 
our  social  and  national  life. 

At  the  general  meetings,  held  in  the  large  Exposition  build- 
ing, addresses  were  given  on  topics  of  a  more  general  nature;  and 
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department  meetings  were  held  in  churches,  halls,  and  public 
buildings  in  various  parts  of  the  city,  where  those  especially  in- 
terested in  certain  limited  lines  of  work  were  drawn  closely  to- 
gether. 

Mrs.  Ellen  M.  Henrotin,  president  of  the  general  federation 
of  women's  clubs,  gave  a  detailed  review  of  the  work  that  had 
been  accomplished  through  the  agency  of  the  women's  clubs 
in  the  different  states  in  bettering  the  conditions  of  the  public 
schools.  Miss  Jane  Addams,  of  Hull  House,  Chicago,  spbke  on 
the  foreign-born  child  in  the  public  school. 

Professor  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  of  Columbia  University, 
New  York,  recommended  that  the  secondary  or  preparatory 
school  devote  itself  to  fewer  subjects  and  give  them  more  time 
and  greater  care.  Professor  A.  C.  McLaughlin,  as  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  of  the  American  Historical  Society,  made  a 
strong  plea  in  favor  of  teaching  history,  and  proceeded  to  make 
suggestions  by  which  it  should  attain  a  standing  in  the  prepara^ 
tory  course.  He  deprecated  the  plan  of  putting  the  graduates 
of  the  grammar  school  to  studying  United  States  history  when 
they  entered  the  high  school,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  threshing 
old  straw.  Professor  Hinsdale,  of  Michigan,  contended  that  his- 
tory was  like  any  other  department  of  knowledge,  "it  must  be 
taught  in  co-ordination  with  the  principle  that  runs  through  it; 
it  must  be  arranged  with  reference  to  the  institutional  histories 
of  countries,  of  races.  The  high  school  stood  in  a  twofold  rela- 
tion: as  the  people's  college,  and  as  the  fitting  school  for  the  uni- 
versity." The  question  was  whether  a  school  that  was  best  for 
tihe  former  was  also  best  for  the  latter.  This  he  considered  the 
most  important  question  for  the  educational  association  to  decide. 

On  the  important  topic  of  rural  schools,  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris, 
commissioner  of  education,  said: 

"The  system  of  grading  pupils  with  intervals  of  a  year  or 
more  between  classes  is  perhaps  the  greatest  evil  at  present  exist- 
ing in  the  organization  of  the  schools  of  the  United  States,  rural 
and  urban.  About  69  per  cent  of  the  pupils  in  the  cities  and 
villages  of  the  country  are  in  the  fourth  year's  work;  7  per  cent 
in  the  fifth  year;  4  per  cent  in  the  sixth  year;  3  per  cent  in  the 
seventh  year;  and  2  per  cent  in  the  eighth  year.  To  form  classes 
and  thereby  produce  economical  instruction,  the  pupils  beyond 
the  fourth  year  must  be  brought  together  in  central  schools;  and 
it  is  to  this  problem  that  the  state  boards  of  education  are  giving 
serious  attention.  It  is  a  terrible  arraignment  to  accuse  schools 
so  graded  of  stifling  the  aspirations  of  the  brightest  pupils." 

In  the  National  Council,  which  is  really  the  executive  body 
of  the  association,  there  were  most  interesting  addresses  on  "Uni- 
versity Ideals,"  which  declared  for  a  greater  harmony  among  the 
universities,  both  in  entrance  standards  and  in  college  courses. 

A  general  sentiment  also  found  expression  in  favor  of 
freeing  school  administration  in  all  departments,  includ- 
ing appointments,  promotion,  and  removal  of  teachers, 
from  all  political  influence  and  dictation. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Greenwood,  superintendent  of  schools  in 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  was  elected  president  for  the  ensuing 
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year.  Irwin  Shepard,  president  of  the  Minnesota  State 
Normal  School,  and  I.  C.  McNeill,  president  of  the  Wis- 
consin State  Normal  School,  were  reelected  secretary 
and  treasurer  respectively. 

The  Commissioner's  Report. — The  latest  report  of  the 
United  States  commissioner  of  education,  covering  the 
year  1895-6,  contains  some  most  interesting  statistics. 

The  total  enrolment  of  pupils  in  public  and  private  schools 
of  the  United  States  for  the  year  was  15.997,197.  The  number  of 
pupils  in  the  common  schools  was  14,379,078;  the  number  of 
teachers  employed  in  them,  400,325  (130,366  males,  269,959  fe- 
males), and  the  average  length  of  the  school  year,  140.5  days.  The 
total  expenditure  for  the  public  schools  was  $184,453,780,  of 
which  $116,377,778  was  for  teachers'  salaries. 

During  the  last  twenty-five  years  the  increase  of  enrolment 
has  been  slightly  greater  than  that  of  population,  in  1870-1  19.14 
per  cent  of  the  population  having  been  enrolled,  as  against  20.37 
per  cent  in  1895-6.  The  improvement  in  average  attendance  is 
marked,  rising  from  60  to  67  per  cent  of  the  enrolment  in  the 
twenty-five  years.  More  noticeable  still  is  the  increased  expendi- 
ture for  the  schools,  a  large  part  of  which  is  attributable  to  the 
improvement  in  teachers'  salaries  and  the  longer  school  period. 
Against  an  expenditure  in  1870-71  of  $1.75  per  capita  of  popula- 
tion and  $15.20  per  pupil,  the  figures  for  1895-96  show  respectively 
$2.61  and  $18.92. 

In  sixteen  Southern  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
colored  population  between  five  and  eighteen  years  of  age  is  32^ 
per  cent  of  the  total  population  between  those  ages;  in  the  same 
section  the  enrolment  of  colored  pupils  was  but  25l^  per  cent  of 
the  total  enrolment.  The  colored  pupils  maintained  an  aver- 
age attendance  equal  to  62  per  cent  of  their  enrolment,  as  against 
66  per  cent  for  the  white  pupils,  a  showing  very  favorable  to  the 
former,  when  it  is  remembered  that  they  are  largely  scattered 
in  rural  districts  presenting  peculiar  obstacles  to  regular  attend- 
ance. 

In  two  of  the  states  considered — Mississippi  and  South  Caro- 
lina— the  colored  population  of  school  age  and  the  enrolment  ot 
colored  pupils  exceed  the  corresponding  items  for  the  whites. 
This  group  of  states  is  carrying  on  an  unequal  though  earnest 
struggle  against  ignorance.  They  have  the  shortest  school  year, 
falling  to  an  average  of  less  than  seventy-five  days  in  four  states, 
and  with  monthly  salaries,  save  in  two  of  the  states,  below  the 
general  average  for  the  country.  If  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  be  excepted,  the  expenditure  per  pupil  in 
this  group  is  much  below  that  for  the  United  States  as  a  whole. 
Stated  by  geographical  sections,  this,  the  most  significant  item  in 
the  statistics,  appears  as  follows:  North  Atlantic  division,  ex- 
penditure per  pupil,  $28.28;  South  Atlantic,  $8.88;  South  Central, 
$7.41;  North  Central,  $20.70;  Western,  $27.17. 

In  view  of  the  general  attention  now  absorbed  by  Alaska,  the 
following  particulars  regarding  education  in  that  region  are  of 
peculiar  interest: 

The  school  system  of  the  territory  is  divided  into  three  parts 
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— Southeastern,  Western,  and  Arctic.  During  the  year  the  office 
maintained  twenty  day  schools,  with  twenty-three  teachers  and 
an  enrolment  of  1,267  pupils.  These  schools,  together  with  about 
twenty  mission  schools  and  homes  conducted  by  the  various 
missionary  organizations  of  the  United  States  (the  most  efficient 
of  which  is  the  fully  equipped  industrial  school  at  Sitka),  and  a 
few  schools  of  the  Russo-Greek  Church,  supported  by  the  im- 
perial Russian  government,  constitute  the  educational  facilities 
of  Alaska. 


MUSIC  AND  DRAMA. 

The  season  opened  at  the  principal  metropoHtan  thea- 
tres with  farces  and  comedies,  as  usual.  Several  of  the 
farces  had  scored  successes  on  English  stages,  for  which 
they  were  originally  written. 

''Shall  We  Forgive  Her?''  by  Frank  Harvey,  written 
for  the  London  Adelphi.  It  is  a  tale  of  intrigue  baffled 
at  last  and  innocence  triumphant.  It  was  given  at  the 
Fourteenth  Street  theatre  in  New  York  city,  August  30. 

The  Manhattan,  which  is  a  renovated  theatre  (the  old 
Standard),  opened  with  a  ''renovated"  play,  ''What  Hap- 
pened to  Jones?"  by  George  H.  Broadhurst.  It  is  divert- 
ing in  its  fun. 

The  aim  of  "A  Stranger  in  New  York,"  a  three-act 
musical  farce,  by  Charles  Hoyt,  presented  at  the  Garrick 
theatre,  New  York  city,  September  13,  is  to  amuse;  and 
the  aim  is  reached  by  a  series  of  ludicrous  situations  and 
a  rather  pleasing  song  here  and  there.  The  plot  is 
slight,  dealing  with  the  use  made  of  a  letter  of  introduc- 
tion found  lying  on  the  floor  at  the  Hoffman  House. 

With  "Change  Alley,"  a  five-act  play,  E.  H.  Sothern 
and  company,  opened  the  Lyceum  theatre,  New  York 
city,  on  September  6.  Louis  N.  Parker  and  Murray  Car- 
son have  collaborated  on  a  theme  which  enables  them  to 
make  at  least  a  picturesque  production.  It  is  the  South 
Sea  excitement  in  by-gone  London.  There  is  much  rush 
of  action  and  boisterous  fun. 

For  a  new  playwright  to  have  two  plays  on  the  boards 
in  New  York  at  the  same  time  is  unusual.  Such  was 
George  H.  Broadhurst's  good  fortune  when  "The  Wrong 
Mr.  Wright"  was  made  a  season  opener  at  the  Bijou  the 
week  after  his  play,  "What  Happened  to  Jones?"  had 
opened  the  season  at  the  Manhattan. 
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Thomas  Hardy's  'Tess  of  the  D'Urbervilles,"  ought 
to  have  received  treatment  from  its  dramatizer  commen- 
surate with  its  powerful  character;  but  instead,  Mr.  Lori- 
mer  Stoddard  has  fallen  into  the  conventional  traditions 
of  the  stage,  though  he  has  done  his  work  well  in  his  own 
way.  Mrs.  Minnie  Maddern  Fiske,  in  the  title  role,  lives 
the  character,  which  deserves  to  be  called  great. 

"Never  Again"  is  an  adaptation  by  Henry  Guy  Carle- 
ton  of  a  French  farce  by  Maurice  Desvallieres  and 
Antony  Mars.  It  has  been  a  great  success  in  London 
at  the  Vaudeville  theatre.  It  is  a  farce,  pure  and  simple, 
that  contains  an  original  thought  or  a  new  way  of  put- 
ting an  old  one.  It  is  of  the  "Gay  Parisians"  order;  but 
excellent  acting  raises  it  tO'  a  higher  plane. 

Two  new  successful  plays  by  women  are:  "An 
American  Citizen,"  by  Madeline  Lucette  Ryley ;  and  "A 
Soldier  of  France,"  by  Fanny  Aymar  Matthews.  The  last 
is  a  blank  verse  tragedy,  highly  spectacular,  played  by 
Fanny  Davenport. 

"Salve,"  a  new  dramatic  eflfort  by  that  most  fortunate 
and  enviable  playwright,  Hauptmann  Lauff,  whose 
manuscripts  no  theatre  manager  would  ever  dream  of 
returning,  unless  he  had  become  so  weary  of  manuscript 
reading  that  he  wished  to  lay  it  aside  forever.  And  why? 
Only  because  under  this  pseudonym  His  Imperial  Ma- 
jesty Kaiser  Wilhelm  II.  modestly  hides  himself.  This 
new,  highly-spectacular,  and  patriotic,  noisy  play,  sym- 
bolizing friendly  relations  between  Italy  and  Germany — 
otherwise  Italia  and  Germania,  two  leading  characters- 
may  be  given,  it  is  rumored,  as  many  presentations  as  its 
predecessor,  "Burg-graf,"  which  presentations  were 
three  in  number.  It  was  put  upon  the  stage  at  Wiesba- 
den, early  in  September.  Whatever  the  doom  of  these 
dramatic  efforts,  one  cannot  but  admire  the  versatile 
ambition  of  their  imperial  author. 
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The  Mesa  Encantada. — Early  in  July,  William  Libbey, 
Jr.,  D.  Sc,  Princeton,  professor  of  physical  geography 
and     histology,     and     director     of     the     Museum     of 
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EDITOR  OF  "  THE  LAND  OF  SUNSHINE." 
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Geology  and  Archaeology  at  Princeton  University,  an- 
nounced through  the  New  York  Herald  and  other  public 
prints  that  he  was  about  to  undertake  the  exploration  of 
a  large  mesa  or  tableland  in  New  Mexico,  the  lofty,  inac- 
cessible cliff  walls  of  which  had  hitherto  successfully  re- 
pelled every  effort  to  scale  them.  Dr.  Libbey  explained 
that  an  Indian  legend,  current  among  the  natives  of 
Acoma,  a  similar,  neighboring  mesa,  recounted  the  story 
of  how  their  ancestors  had  formerly  resided  on  this  lofty 
rock,  but  that  many  hundred  years  ago  a  storm  had 
destroyed  the  only  means  of  ascent,  so  that  the  rock  had 
since  then  been  inhabited  only  by  the  ghosts  of  the  three 
sick  old  women  who  had  been  left  on  the  top  after  the 
catastrophe.  He  wished  to  discover  whether  any  traces 
of  human  habitation  such  as  would  prove  the  falsity  or 
truth  of  this  legend,  could  be  discovered. 

On  July  24,  he  telegraphed  to  all  the  papers  reached  by  the 
Associated  Press  that  he  had  succeeded  in  ascending  the  rock,  and 
a  few  days  later  he  made  public  a  full  statement  of  his  adven- 
tures.    Professor  Libbey  reported: 

"No  traces  of  former  inhabitants  were  found.  Further,  no 
altars  or  traces  of  prayer  sticks  were  found.  Not  the  slightest 
trace  was  found  which  would  enable  me  to  believe  that  a  human 
foot  had  ever  before  passed  over  the  top  of  this  famous  rock." 

Dr.  Libbey  fully  realized  the  importance  of  his  per- 
formance; and  in  Harper's  Weekly,  as  well  as  the  daily 
papers,  he  rendered  great  service  to  the  cause  of  explora- 
tion by  bringing  to  popular  attention  the  need  of  scien- 
tific exploration,  and  the  great  opportunities  for  such 
work  in  the  Southwestern  United  States. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Hodge  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Ethnology,  chanced  to  be  in  New  Mexico  when  he 
learned  of  Dr.  Libbey's  achievement.  His  Indian  friends 
at  Acoma,  as  well  as  his  own  ethnological  instincts,  urged 
him  to  attempt  a  verification  of  the  pubHshed  results.  On 
September  3,  Mr.  Hodge,  accompanied  by  Major  Pradt, 
a  surveyor  in  New  Mexico  during  the  past  thirty  years, 
an  expert  photographer,  and  two  Indians,  took  six  six- 
foot  ladders,  some  lariat  rope,  and  scientific  instruments, 
followed  the  traditional  trail,  which  still  showed  the 
almost  obliterated  traces  of  hand  holes  worn  in  the  rock, 
and  reached  the  summit  of  the  enchanted  mesa  in  two 
and  one-quarter  hours.  Mr.  Hodge  spent  a  day  and  a 
half  on  the  rock;  and  when  he  returned  to  Washington 
he  deposited  in  the  National    Museum    a   considerable 
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number  of  fragments  of  pottery,  of  very  ancient  work- 
manship, stone  arrow-heads  and  axe-heads,  and  a  shell 
bracelet,  all  of  which  were  picked  up  by  himself  or  under 
his  personal  observation  on  the  top  of  the  mesa. 

Interesting  as  these  facts  are  tO'  the  scholarly  public, 
people  in  general  would  hardly  have  had  their  attention 
called  to  them,  but  for  the  fact  that  Dr.  Libbey,  in  deny- 
ing the  credibility  of  Indian  legends  in  general,  and  of 
this  Acoma  legend  in  detail,  chanced  to  reflect  upon  the 
judgment  of  Mr.  Charles  F.  Lummis,  of  Los  Angeles, 
who  has  spent  much  time  among  the  Indians,  many  of 
whom  he  values  as  warm  and  trusty  friends,  and  who 
has  often  expressed  his  confidence  in  the  essential  truth 
of  the  legend  which  implied  that  people  had  formerly 
lived  on  top  of  the  Mesa  Encantada.  Mr.  Lummis  edits 
"The  Land  of  Sunshine,"  and  he  is  in  close  and  friendly 
touch  with  newspaper  men  all  over  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Lummis  found  himself  discredited  by  Mr.  Libbey's  dis- 
coveries. Hence  it  happened  that  every  possible  oppor- 
tunity has  been  made  to  attract  public  attention  to  the 
further  facts,  as  stated  above. 

The  Logia. — Bernard  P.  Grenfell  and  Arthur  S.  Hunt, 
of  Oxford  University,  had  the  honor  a  few  months  since 
to  discover  in  Egypt  leaves  of  papyrus  which  have  been 
preserved,  thanks  to  the  marvellous  dryness  of  the  soil 
and  climate  of  Egypt,  since  200  A.  D.,  making  them  150 
years  older  than  any  other  document  that  has  been  known 
for  1,600  years.  On  one  leaf  there  are  eight  sayings,  each 
beginning,  "J^sus  saith."  Three  of  these  are  identical 
with  the  Scripture  record  of  the  same,  three  are  wholly 
new,  and  two  are  unintelligible. 

For  twenty  years  archaeologists  have  been  making 
extensive  excavations  in  Egypt,  but  wholly  in  connection 
with  temples  and  monuments,  leaving  it  for  the  Oxford 
enthusiasts  to  seek  out  hidden  treasures  in  the  sites  of 
ancient  towns.  The  reason  why  these  villages  have  not 
heretofore  received  attention  frorrt  scientific  excavators 
is  the  fact  that  they  did  not  go  into  decay  until  about  200 
years  after  Christ,  hence  have  not  been  a  fruitful  source 
of  genuinely  ancient  documents.  The  natives  have  acci- 
dentally had  some  valuable  "finds,"  notably  the  Gospel 
of  St.  Peter  and  Aristotle's  treatise  on  the  Athenian 
Constitution.  That  which  has  led  these  town  sites  to  be 
unpromising  in  very  ancient  material  gives  them  great 
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value  so  far  as  relates  to  the  words  of  Jesus  and  of  his 
disciples. 

These  young  Oxonians  selected  as  a  promising  site 
for  their  expert  work  the  site  of  Oxyrhynchus,  120 
miles  from  Cairo,  on  the  edge  of  the  western  desert.  For 
several  reasons  they  thought  this  must  have  been  one 
of  the  wealthiest  of  Egyptian  cities,  inhabited  by  men 
most  likely  to  possess  libraries.  In  October,  1896,  leave 
was  obtained  of  the  Egyptian  Exploration  Fund  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  work.  Professor  Petrie,  with  a  little  com- 
pany, began  to  excavate;  but,  finding  that  the  ruins  were 
of  the  Roman  period,  Petrie,  with  all  but  Hunt  and  Gren- 
fell,  moved  on  forty  miles  to  the  south;  and  the  young 
men  who  remained  made  one  of  the  greatest  discoveries 
ever  made  by  any  excavating  party.  The  ruins  of  the 
town  are  seven  miles  from  the  Nile,  and  are  a  mile  and  a 
quarter  long  by  half  a  mile  wide;  upon  one  side  of  it  is 
the  modern  village  of  Behnesa. 

On  January  11,  1897,  with  seventy  workmen  and 
boys  they  began  in  good  earnest,  and  they  soon  came 
upon  quantities  of  papyrus  scraps,  with  occasional  nearly 
complete  documents.  A  few  days  after  they  began  work, 
Mr.  Hunt  noticed  on  a  crumpled  fragment  written  on 
both  sides  the  Greek  word  for  "mote/'  a  word  so  unusual 
that  he  thought  of  the  Scripture  phrase  concerning  the 
mote  and  the  beam,  and  a  closer  study  showed  him  that 
it  was  indeed  that  verse:  "Thou  hypocrite,  first  cast  out 
the  beam  out  of  thine  own  eye,  and  then  shalt  thou  see 
clearly  to  cast  out  the  mote  out  of  thy  brother's  eye ;"  but 
he  soon  saw  that  other  sayings  of  Jesus  written  thereon 
were  not  in  the  Scripture.  The  next  day  Mr.  Hunt  iden- 
tified a  fragment  with  the  first  chapter  of  Matthew's  Gos- 
pel on  it. 

The  Oxonians  now  increased  the  number  of  work- 
men to  no,  and  a  perfect  torrent  of  papyri  resulted. 
Only  those  near  the  surface  were  well  preserved. 

The  text  of  the  eight  sayings,  as  translated  into 
English,  is  indicated  as  follows: 

1.  "And  then  thou  shalt  see  clearly  to  cast  out  the  mote  that 
is  in  thy  brother's  eye,"  a  repetition  of  Matt.  vii.  5. 

2.  "Jesus  saith,  except  ye  fast  to  the  world  ye  shall  in'  no 
wise  find  the  kingdom  of  God;  and  except  ye  keep  the  Sabbath 
ye  shall  not  see  the  Father." 

3.  The  third  saying  is  similar  to  that  contained  in  John  i., 
but  the  form  is  different     Christ  describes  himself  as  standing 
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in  the  midst  of  the  world,  finding  all  men  drunken  and  none 
athirst.  "And  my  soul  grieveth  over  the  sons  of  men  because 
they  are  blind  in  their  heart." 

4.  The  fourth  saying  has  faded  out,  and  only  one  word  re- 
mains. This  is  the  Greek  word  for  beggary.  As  this  was  not 
used  by  Christ  in  any  Gospel,  the  saying  is  considered  to  be  new. 

5.  The  fifth  saying,  which  contains  certain  gaps,  reads,  "Jesus 
saith,  wherever  there  are  (here  occurs  a  gap)  and  there  is  one 
(gap)  alone,  I  am  with  him.  Raise  the  stone  and  there  thou  shalt 
find  me:  cleave  the  word  and  there  I  am." 

6.  The  sixth  saying  coincides  in  part  with  Luke  iv.  24:  "No 
prophet  is  accepted  in  his  own  country;  neither  doth  a  physician 
work  cures  upon  them  that  know  him." 

7.  The  seventh  saying,  "Jeshs  saith,  a  city  built  upon  the  top 
of  a  high  hill  and  established,  can  neither  fall  nor  be  hid,"  is  a 
restatement  of  Matt.  v.  14,  but  is  incomplete.  The  eighth  saying 
is  undecipherable. 


^.  ^^  ^-  j^  j^  ^&. 
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The  Lambeth  Conference. — The  proceedings  of  the 
fourth  pan-Anglican  or  Lambeth  (Conference,  in  Lon- 
don, England  (p.  498),  covered  the  period  July  5 — 31. 
As  the  sessions  were  held  behind  closed  doors,  the  only 
official  record  of  deliberations  is  found  in  the  encyclical 
issued  at  the  close  of  the  conference  (see  below).  What 
was  perhaps  the  most  significant  feature  of  the  debates, 
however,  is  said  to  have  been  the  evidence  they  revealed 
of  a  recoil  against  centralization  and  absolutism.  The 
question  of  raising  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury  to 
the  status  of  a  world-wide  patriarchate,  is  said  to  have 
been  keenly  discussed,  but  was  settled  by  a  decided 
vote  in  the  negative,  in  which  the  American  bishops 
present  took  a  leading  part;  and  it  was  distinctly 
laid  down  that  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  has  no 
power,  save  the  moral  strength  of  his  position,  over 
the  doctrines  or  disciplines  of  the  church  in  America 
or  in  the  colonies  of  the  British  empire.  The  whole 
trend  of  the  conference  was  in  the  direction  of  con- 
stitutional government  and  religious  toleration  and  lib- 
erty. The  American  bishops  were  in  hearty  accord  in 
maintaining  the  independence  of  the  church  in  their  own 
jurisdictions;  the  colonial  bishops  and  the  primates  and 
bishops  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  were  equally  opposed  to 
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any  measures  in  the  direction  of  centralization ;  many  of 
the  EngHsh  prelates,  too,  did  not  favor  the  vesting  of 
dominant  authority  in  the  See  of  Canterbury;  and  even 
Archbishop  Temple,  himself,  following  out  the  policy  of 
his  predecessor.  Archbishop  Benson,  offered  no  encour- 
agement to  any  proposal  for  magnifying  the  responsibili- 
ties of  his  office. 

It  is  true  that  the  conference  adopted  a  resolution  in 
favor  of  the  formation  of  a  central  consultative  body,  and 
empowered  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  take  steps 
for  the  organization  of  such  a  body;  but  the  limitations 
imposed  upon  the  functions  of  the  central  body  preclude 
all  danger  of  any  infringement  upon  the  liberties  of 
national,  colonial,  or  provincial  churches.  The  consulta- 
tive body,  when  formed,  will  not  have  any  power  to  en- 
force its  will.  Its  function  will  be  purely  advisory,  and 
its  advice  will  have  no  binding  force  even  upon  those  by 
whom  it  is  solicited. 

Thus  the  fourth  Lambeth  Conference,  like  its  prede- 
cessors, passes  into  history  as  a  gathering  imposing  no 
definitions  or  fetters  of  any  kind.  It  is  not  a  council 
promulgating  articles  of  faith,  but  a  conference  upon  be- 
liefs accepted  by  all,  and  upon  practical  efforts  which  all 
pursue  in  an  identical  spirit  though  with  perfect  freedom 
of  choice  as  to  methods  and  details.  The  unity  of  the 
Anglican  Church  in  many  widely  different  communities 
and  conditions,  rests — like  that  of  the  unity  of  the  Brit- 
ish empire — upon  common  consent  and  mutual  good  will. 

The  conference  heartily  commended  the  principle  of  arbi- 
tration as  a  means  of  settling  international  disputes.  It  did  some- 
thing to  concentrate  and  harmonize  missionary  work  by  declar- 
ing that  only  one  bishop  should  be  recognized  as  having  juris- 
diction in  a  district.  In  China  and  Japan,  English  and  American 
bishops  have  heretofore  shared  the  same  fields,  and  much  confu- 
sion has  been  caused. 

Resolutions  were  also  adopted  suggesting  that  the  confer- 
eijce  should  continue  to  meet  each  ten  years;  that  the  title  of 
archbishop  should  be  attached  to  the  rank  of  metropolitan;  that 
the  two  metropolitans  of  Canada  sihould  forthwith  be  recognized 
as  such;  and  that  the  bishops  of  Cape  Town,  Calcutta,  Sydney, 
and  Jamaica  should  assume  that  title. 

At  the  close  of  the  conference  an  encyclical  letter, 
supposed  to  have  been  written  by  the  Archbishop  'of 
Canterbury,  and  signed  by  him  and  the  Bishops  of 
Gloucester  and  Winchester,  summing  up  the  net  results 
of  the  discussions,  was    addressed    **to  the    faithful    in 
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Christ  Jesus."     Its  substance  is  very  briefly  outlined  as 
follows : 

Moral  questions  are  first  dealt  with,  "inasmuch  as  moral 
conduct  is  made  by  our  Lord  the  test  of  the  reality  of  religious 
life."  Intemperance  is  one  of  the  chief  hindrances  to  religion; 
and,  while  the  good  work  of  existing  societies  is  commended, 
more  stress  should  be  laid  on  taking  the  matter  up  in  a  religious 
spirit  as  part  of  Christian  devotion  to  the  Lord. 

The  deadly  nature  of  the  sin  of  impurity  is  emphasized;  but 
at  the  same  time  'attention  is  called  to  the  difficulties  connected 
with  the  effort  to  check  the  spread  of  such  diseases,  especially 
as  the  means  used  may  tend  to  foster  the  evil  in  the  very  en- 
deavor to  uproot  it.  Special  reference  is  made  to  the  duty  of 
maintaining  the  dignity  and  sanctity  of  marriage. 

Regarding  the  industrial  problem,  the  encyclical  says: 

"We  think  it  our  duty  to  press  the  great  principle  of  the 
brotherhood  of  man,  and  to  urge  the  importance  of  bringing 
that  principle  to  bear  on  all  the  relations  between  those  who  are 
connected  by  the  tie  of  a  common  employment.  Obedience  to 
this  law  of  brotherhood  would  ultimately,  in  all  probability,  pre- 
vent many  of  the  mischiefs  which  attend  our  present  system." 

Turning  next  to  ecclesiastical  questions,  the  letter  speaks 
first  of  the  organization  of  the  Anglican  Communion,  then  of 
religious  communities  within  that  communion,  and  thirdly,  of 
the  critical  study  of  the  Bible.  On  the  last-mentioned,  the  bish- 
ops say: 

"The  critical  study  of  the  Bible  by  competent  scholars  is 
essential  to  the  maintenance  in  the  church  of  a  healthy  faith. 
That  faith  is  already  in  serious  danger  which  refuses  to  face 
questions  that  may  be  raised  either  on  the  authority  or  the 
genuineness  of  any  part  of  the  Scriptures  that  have  come  down 
to  us.  A  faith  which  is  always  or  often  attended  by  a  secret  fear 
that  we  dare  not  inquire  lest  inquiry  should  lead  us  to  results 
inconsistent  with  what  we  believe,  is  already  infected  with  a 
disease  which  may  soon  destroy  it.  But  all  inquiry  is  attended 
with  a  danger,  on  the  other  side,  unless  it  be  protected  by  the 
guard  of  Reverence,  Confidence,  and  Patience.  It  is  quite  true 
that  there  ihave  been  instances  where  inquiry  has  led  to  doubt 
and  ultimately  to  infidelity.  But  the  best  safeguard  against  such 
a  peril  lies  in  that  deep  reverence  which  never  fails  to  accompany 
real  faith.  The  central  object  of  Christian  faith  must  always  be 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  himself.  The  test  which  St.  Paul  gives 
of  the  possession  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  being  able  to  say  that 
Jesus  is  the  Lord.  If  a  man  can  say  with  his  whole  heart  and 
soul  that  Jesus  is  the  Lord,  he  stands  on  a  rock,  which  nothing 
can  shake.  Read  in  the  light  of  this  conviction,  the  Bible,  be- 
ginning with  man  made  in  the  image  of  God.  and  rising  with 
ever-increasing  clearness  of  revelation  to  God  taking  on  him  the 
form  of  man,  and  throughout  it  all  showing  in  every  page  the 
sense  of  the  Divine  Presence  inspiring  what  is  said,  will  not  fail 
to  exert  its  power  over  the  souls  of  men  till  the  Lord  comes 
again.  This  power  will  never  really  be  affected  by  any  critical 
study  whatever." 

Regarding  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  the  encyclical 
says: 
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"The  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  next  to  the  Bible  itself,  is 
the  authoritative  standard  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Anglican  Com- 
munion. The  great  doctrines  of  the  faith  are  there  clearly  set 
forth  in  their  true  relative  proportion;  and  we  hold  that  it  would 
be  most  dangerous  to  tamper  with  its  teaching  either  by  narrow- 
ing the  breadth  of  its  comprehension  or  by  disturbing  the  bal- • 
ance  of  its  doctrine.  We  do  not  speak  of  any  omission  or  modi- 
fication which  might  have  the  effect  of  practically  denying  an 
article  in  one  of  the  creeds;  for  that  would  be  not  only  danger- 
ous, but  a  direct  betrayal  of  the  faith." 

Significantly  enough,  however,  among  the  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  conference  was  one  requesting  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  to  take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  re- 
translation  of  the  Quicunque  Vult,  or  Athanasian  Creed — the  creed 
containing  the  famous  damnatory  clauses. 

Questions  external  to  the  Anglican  Communion  are  next 
taken  up,  such  as  foreign  missions,  reform  movements  without 
the  church,  and  the  unity  of  the  church. 

The  executive  sessions  ended  July  31.  Public  services  were 
held  in  St.  Paul's,  August  i  and  2,  followed  by  a  great  farewell 
luncheon,  at  which  Archbishop  Temple  proposed  the  health  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  the  bishop  of  London 
(Bishop  Creighton)  that  of  "our  sister  church  in  America." 

The  Christian  Endeavor  Convention. — The  United 
Societies  of  Christian  Endeavor  held  their  sixteenth 
annual  convention  in  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  July  7 — 12. 
About  25,000  members  were  in  attendance.  The  follow- 
ing figures  regarding  the  progress  and  present  status  of 
the  movement  are  based  on  the  report  of  the  secretary, 
Mr.  J.  W.  Baer: 

Since  the  submission  of  last  year's  report  (Vol.  6,  p.  731), 
5,000  new  societies  have  been  organized,  making  the  total  now 
50,747.  In  this  country,  Pennsylvania  still  leads  with  3,443; 
New  York,  3,049;  Ohio,  2,383;  Illinois  ihas  now  passed  to  the 
fourth  place,  with  2,013;  Ontario,  1,783;  Indiana,  1,387;  Iowa, 
1,336;  and  Michigan,  with  1,071,  for  the  first  time  is  entitled  to  a 
place  among  states  numbering  over  1,000.  These  figures  do  not 
include  the  junior  societies,  the  intermediate  societies,  the  senior 
and  mothers'  societies.  Among  the  junior  societies  Pennsyl- 
vania still  leads  with  i,397;  New  York  has  1,288;  Illinois,  993; 
Ohio,  which  shows  the  greatest  increase,  970;  California  has 
passed  into  fifth  place  with  55i:  Indiana  has  5491  Iowa,  5j8: 
Massachusetts,  517,  this  ending  the  list  of  states  with  more  than 
500  junior  societies  enrolled.  There  are  now  306  intermediate 
societies  enrolled.     The  mothers'  societies  number  70. 

England  has  3,925  societies;  Australia,  2,124;  Scotland,  43.3: 
Wales  311;  India,  250;  Ireland,  169;  Madagascar,  93;  France,  68; 
Mexico,  100:  Japan,  66;  West  Indies,  63;  Turkey,  41;  Chiha,  53; 
Africa,  52;  Germany,  32;  and  so  on  through  a  long  list,  with  a 
total  of  7,919  societies.  In  addition,  all  Canada  has  3,390  so- 
cieties 

In  the  United  States,  the  Presbyterian  societies  are  more 
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numerous  than  any  other,  there  being  5,531  young  people's 
societies  and  2,934  junior  societies.  The  Congregationalists  are 
next,  with  4,156  young  people's  societies  and  2,407  junior;  the 
Disciples  of  Christ,  third,  numbering  3,208  and  1,322  respectively; 
Baptists,  2,640  and  1,080;  Cumberland  Presbyterian,  867  and  361; 
Methodist  Protestants,  971  and  251;  Lutherans,  869  and  324; 
and  so  on.  In  Canada,  the  Methodists  lead  with  1,062  and  170; 
Presbyterians,  1,056  and  146;  Baptists,  168  and  35.  In  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  Congregationalists,  with  1,216,  lead  the  Baptists 
by  only  six  societies.  Then  the  Presbyterians  and  Primitive 
Methodists  follow.  Under  the  Southern  Cross,  in  Australasia, 
the  Wesleyan  Methodists  are  the  most  numerous. 

The  Epworth  League  Convention. — The  third  interna- 
tional conference  of  the  Epworth  League,  attended  by 
about  24,000  delegates,  was  held  in  Toronto,  Ont., 
July  15—19- 

Resolutions  were  enthusiastically  adopted,  expressing  un- 
wavering devotion  to  the  cause  of  temperance  and  Sabbath  ob- 
servance; declaring  it  a  Christian  duty  to  participate  in  politics 
and  "to  stand  for  civic  reform  and  social  righteousness;"  and 
urging  the  adoption  of  an  arbitration  treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain. 

The  Epworth  League  is  the  Young  People's  Society  of  the 
Methodist  Church,  and  was  formed  by  the  amalgamation  of  five 
organizations  known  as  the  Young  People's  Methodist  Alliance, 
the  Oxford  League,  the  Young  People's  Christian  League,  the 
Methodist  Young  People's  Union,  and  the  Young  People's 
Methodist  Episcopal  Alliance.  The  birth  of  the  Epworth 
League  occurred  on  May  15,  1889,  in  the  Central  Methodist 
Episcopal  church,  Cleveland,  O.  For  some  weeks  previoush'- 
negotiations  looking  toward  a  possible  union  had  been  carried 
on  between  representatives  of  the  five  societies  named,  and  finally 
the  leaders  of  the  Young  People's  Methodist  Alliance  proposed 
a  conference.  As  a  result  of  this  conference,  the  basis  of  what 
is  now  the  general  constitution  of  the  league  was  drafted.  Wes- 
ley League  was  the  title  temporarily  chosen  for  the  new  organ- 
ization, but  it  was  finally  discarded  for  Epworth  League  (Ep- 
worth, in  Lincolnshire,  England,  being  the  birthplace  of  John 
Wesley).  A  ribbon  with  a  scarlet  thread  running  through  the 
centre  from  end  to  end  was  chosen  as  the  "colors"  of  the  new 
league;  and  for  a  badge,  the  Maltese  cross,  with  the  initials  and 
motto  of  the  league,  "Look  up,  lift  up,"  was  agreed  upon. 

The  movement,  like  that  of  the  Christian  Endeavor  societies, 
has  had  a  phenomenal  growth.  It  is  made  up  of  members  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  the  United  States,  the 
Methodist  Church  South,  and  the  Methodist  Church  of  Canada. 
There  are  now  nearly  22,300  chapters,  with  an  aggregate  mem- 
bership approximating  2,000,000. 

The  first  international  convention  was  held  in  Cleveland.  O., 
June  29 — July  2,  1893.  The  second  gathering  was  held  in  Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn.,  June  27—30,  1895  (Vol.  5,  p.  977). 

Baptist  Young  People's  Union. — Chattanooga,  Tenn., 
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July  15—18,  was  the  scene  of  the  seventh  international 
convention  of  the  Baptist  Young-  People's  Union  of 
America,  at  which  about  4,000  delegates  were  present. 

The  union  was  first  formed  in  1891 ;  and  at  present  only  the 
states  of  Utah,  Nevada,  Wyoming,  Idaho,  and  Mississippi,  and 
the  territory  of  New  Mexico  are  without  organizations.  Spe- 
cial interest  attached  to  this  year's  convention  in  view  of  the 
fraternal  adjustment  of  relations  between  the  Baptist  Young 
People's  Union  of  America  and  the  Baptist  Young  People's 
Union  Auxiliary  to  the  Southern  Baptists'  convention. 
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An  important  gathering  in  the  cause  of  temperance 
reform  was  that  of  the  sixth  ''international  congress 
against  the  abuse  of  alcoholic  drinks,"  in  Brussels,  Bel- 
gium, August  30  to  September  3.  The  congress  was 
held  under  the  patronage  of  King  Leopold.  Prime 
Minister  Le  Jeune  presided.  Among  the  delegates  were 
scientists,  professors,  and  physicians  of  international 
reputation.  All  European  countries  except  Turkey  were 
represented;  and  the  United  States  participated  in  the 
congress  for  the  first  time,  her  delegate  being  Mrs.  Mary 
PI.  Hunt,  national  superintendent  of  the  educational  work 
of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  In  America  the  total  abstinence  and 
the  scientific  temperance  education  movements  began 
with  the  people.  In  Europe,  the  processes  seem  to  be 
exactly  reversed.  Men  of  science  are  testifying,  from 
the  standpoint  of  research,  for  an  abstinence  from  alco- 
hol of  which  the  great  body  of  the  people  have  not  yet 
dreamed. 

The  first  congress  was  held  in  1885,  since  which  the 
sessions  have  been  biennial. 

The  sentiment  of  the  papers  and  discussions  at  the 
session  of  1897  tended  strongly  toward  total  abstinence; 
and  significant  of  the  spirit  of  the  gathering  was  the  fact 
that  for  the  first  time  the  congress  was  conducted 
throughout  on  total  abstinence  principles.  At  the 'clos- 
ing banquet,  neither  wine  nor  beer,  as  formerly  had  been 
customary,  were  used. 
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IMPORTANT  STATISTICS. 

American  Foreign  Trade. — During  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1897,  exports  from  the  United  States 
reached  the  highest  point  on  record  in  the  history  of 
the  country,  aggregating  $1,032,001,300,  an  excess  of 
$168,800,813  over  the  exports  of  1896.  The  next  larg- 
est export  year  was  1892,  when  the  total  was  $1,015,732,- 
01 1. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1897,  the  exports  of  domestic 
manufactures  amounted  to  $276,357,861,  or  26.78  per 
cent  of  all  exports,  as  compared  with  $158,510,937,  or 
15.6  per  cent  of  the  whole  in  1892.  The  excess  of  ex- 
ports of  domestic  manufactures  over  1896  is  $47,786,683. 

The  largest  foreign  trade  during  the  past  year  was 
done  with  Great  Britain ;  the  next  largest,  with  Germany ; 
and  the  third  largest,  with  France.  The  following  table 
shows  the  amounts  of  exports  to  and  imports  from  the 
leading  foreign  countries  during  the  fiscal  year  1897: 

Foreign  Trade  of  the  United  States,  Fiscal  Year  1897. 

Country.  Exports.  Imports. 

Great  Britain  $478,448,592  $167,947,820 

Germany    123,784,453  1 10,210,614 

France 56,287,631  67,630,231 

Netherlands    50,362,116  12,824,126 

Belgium    32,600,024  14,082,414 

Italy  . , 21,377,761  19,067,352 

Spain 10,889,611  3,631,973 

Austria-Hungary    3,759,700  8,158,328 

Denmark 10,189,453  35^,355 

Canada 58,465,043  40,309,387 

Mexico 22,726,596  18,511,572 

Japan   13,233,970  24,009,756 

China 1 1,916,888  20,403,862 

Drink  and  the  Death  Rate. — Undoubtedly  as  the  re- 
sult chiefly  of  stringent  laws  regulating  sales  of  Hquor, 
Sweden  and  Norway  have  become  two  of  the  soberest 
countries  in  Europe.  A  hundred  years  ago  they  were 
at  the  opposite  extreme  in  this  respect. 

For  the  twenty  years  ended  in  1894  the  average  death-rate 
per  1,000  persons  living  in  Sweden  was  17.5  per  annum,  and  the 
rate  for  Norway  was  16.9.  The  Swedish  death-rate  decreased 
gradually  with  the  gradual  decrease  of  the  consumption  of  alco- 
hol. It  is  true  that  sanitation  and  similar  influences  are  likely 
to  have  done  something  to  increase  the  duration  of  life,  but  they 
are  not  likely  to  have  done  more  for  Sweden  in  that  respect  than 
they  have  done  for  Denmark.     During  the  decennium  1851-60, 
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in  which  the  death-rate  of  Sweden  was  21.7  per  1,000,  the  rate 
of  Denmark  was  20.6  per  1,000;  while  for  the  twenty  years  in 
which  the  rate  was  17.5  in  Sweden  it  was  19  in  Denmark.  The 
Danes  drink  about  as  much  per  head  at  present  as  they  did  forty 
years  ago.  In  Norway,  where  an  even  more  stringent  law  has 
been  in  operation,  an  even  better  condition  than  that  of  Sweden 
as  regards  the  longevity  of  the  people  has  been  reached. 

Canada  is  credited  with  having  the  lightest  drink-rate  and 
also  the  lightest  death-rate  of  all  Christian  countries.  For  the 
ten  years  ended  1890  her  death-rate  was  only  14.01  per  1,000,  and 
her  drink-rate  was  the  equivalent  in  absolute  alcohol  of  1.149 
gallons  of  proof  spirits  per  head  per  annum.  For  England,  for 
these  same  ten  years,  the  drink-rate  was  equal  to  3.890  gallons 
of  proof  spirits  yearly  per  head,  and  the  death-rate  to  20.08  per 
annum  per  1,000  of  the  population;  for  France  both  the  drink- 
rate  and  the  death-rate  during  the  period  in  question  were  con- 
siderably higher.  The  death-rate  was  21.99.  Quebec,  the 
province  of  Canada  in  which  the  temperance  movement  has  made 
the  least  progress,  has  by  much  the  higliest  rate  of  mortality. 
For  the  ten  years  in  question  it  averaged  18.91  per  1,000  per 
annum.  Its  drink-rate  yearly  was  the  equivalent  in  absolute 
alcohol  of  1.436  gallons  of  proof  spirits. 

European  Colonization. — The  following  figures  sum- 
marize the  results  of  the  efforts  put  forth  by  the  various 
European  countries  aiming  at  colonial  expansion  during 
the  past  generation: 

Twenty  years  ago  the  area  of  England's  colonial  possessions 
was  7,600,000  square  miles,  and  the  population  of  her  colonial 
territories  was  200,000,000;  to-day  the  area  is  11,000,000  square 
miles  and  the  population  340,000,000.  Twenty  years  ago  the 
colonies  of  France,  exclusive  of  Algiers,  covered  an  area  of  460,- 
000  square  miles  and  possessed  2,500,000  inhabitants;  to-day  her 
colonies  cover  2,900,000  square  miles  and  have  a  population  of 
26,000,000.  Twenty  years  ago  Germany  had  no  colonies,  but 
following  in  the  footsteps  of  England  and  France,  she  now. ranks 
all  but  these  two  countries  in  the  extent  of  her  colonial  posses- 
sions. The  area  of  her  colonies  is  about  1,000,000  square  miles. 
Their  population  is  8,000,000.  Germany  has  selected  Africa  as 
the  locus  of  colonization.  The  area  of  the  colonies  of  Holland 
in  the  East  Indies  has  expanded  from  660,000  square  miles  with 
24,000,000  inhabitants  in  1870  to  769,000  square  miles  with  30,- 
000,000  inhabitants  at  the  present  time.  Belgium  exercises  sov- 
ereign authority  over  the  Kongo  Free  State,  which  has  a  popu- 
lation of  8,000,000. 

Spain  has  not  augmented  the  territorial  area  of  her  colonies 
during  the  quarter  century.  The  area  of  her  foreign  possessions 
is  165,000  square  milc;,  with  8,500,000  inhabitants.  In  nearly  all 
cases  the  colonial  tenure  of  Spain  is  insecure.  Portugal  .has  not 
increased  her  colonial  possessions  during  the  period.  Her 
foreign  area. is  now,  as  then,  713,000  square  miles,  with  6,000,000 
inhabitants.  Denmark,  Italy,  Sweden,  and  Norway  have  unim- 
portant colonies.  Russia,  the  one  great  European  power  which 
has  not  increased  her  foreign  possessions,  has  been  engaged  in 
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opening  up  her  unlimited  reaches  of  Asiatic  territory,  as  a 
probable  prelude  to  encroachments  upon  the  choice  preserves 
of  her  Oriental  neighbors  when  the  favoring  opportunity  arrives. 
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DISASTERS. 

American. — On  July  14,  a  flood,  caused  by  the  burst- 
ing of  two  dams  in  the  Melzingah  Valley,  N.  Y.,  de- 
stroyed a  small  village  and  killed  seven  persons. 

Explosions. — On  July  21,  an  explosion  at  the  works 
of  the  Winchester  Repeating  Arms  Co.,  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  killed  eight  people  and  seriously  injured  a  dozen 
more. 

On  August  5,  at  Chicago,  111.,  an  explosion  took  place 
in  the  Northwestern  grain  elevator  at  a  fire  which  started 
in  the  boiler  house.  Three  firemen  and  five  or  six  work- 
men were  killed.  The  injured  men  were  about  fourteen. 
Total  loss  to  property,  $300,000. 

Railroad  Disasters. — On  August  3,  a  washout  caused 
the  wrecking  of  a  fast  train  on  the  Kansas  Pacific  railway, 
killing  two  trainmen  and  seriously  injuring  about  a 
dozen  passengers. 

On  August  21,  a  train  on  the  Lake  Erie  &  Western 
railroad  crashed  into  an  excursion  train  on  the  Detroit  & 
Lima  Northern  road,  near  Lima,  Ohio.  Nearly  forty 
passengers  were  injured,  six  fatally. 

On  September  8,  one  of  the  worst  wrecks  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Santa  Fe  railroad  occurred  three  miles  east 
of  Emporia,  Kansas.  Twelve  or  fifteen  persons  were 
killed  and  as  many  more  badly  hurt.  The  fast  mail  train 
going  east  and  the  Mexico  and  California  express,  west- 
bound, collided  head  on. 

On  September  10,  the  most  disastrous  railway  wreck 
that  has  ever  happened  in  Colorado  occurred  a  mile  and 
a  half  west  of  New  Castle.  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  pas- 
senger train  No.  i,  westbound,  came  into  collision  watli 
a  Colorado  Midland  stock  train  g'oing  east.  Shortly  after 
the  collision  fire  broke  out  in  the  ruins.  The  mail,  bag- 
gage, and  express  cars,  smoking-car,  day  coach,  and  a 
tourist  sleeper  were  burned.     A  number  of  passengers 
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who  were  not  killed  outright,  but  who  were  pinned  in 
the  wreckage  and  could  not  be  extricated,  perished  in 
the  flames.  There  were  about  two  hundrd  passengers, 
thirty  of  whom  perished,  and  over  a  hundred  were  more 
or  less  injured. 

Miscellaneous. — On  July  30,  a  tornado  near  San  Jose, 
CaL,  killed  seven  persons. 

On  September  19,  an  avalanche  in  the  Chilkoot  pass 
killed  eighteen  men. 

On  September  29,  fire  broke  out  in  the  central  power 
station  of  the  Capital  Traction  Company,  Washington, 
D.  C,  and  in  thirty  minutes  the  magnificent  building, 
occupying  the  entire  block  from  Pennsylvania  avenue  to 
C  street,  and  from  Thirteen-and-a-half  street  to  Four- 
teenth street,  was  destroyed.  Damage  estimated  at 
$1,000,000. 

Foreign. — On  July  16,  a  great  fire  at  Baku,  a  Russian 
seaport  on  the  west  coast  of  the  Caspian  sea,  attacked  the 
naptha  spring,  destroying  five  refineries  and  a  large 
wharf.  Several  persons  were  burned  to  death  and  many 
seriously  injured.  About  two  million  poods  of  kerosene 
were  consumed. 

An  official  inquiry  into  the  Paris  Charity  Bazaar  fire  of 
May  4  (p.  507),  resulted  in  a  sentence  (suspended  until  a 
second  offense  is  committed)  to  a  fine  of  500  francs  im- 
posed upon  M.  de  Mackau,  chairman  of  the  committee 
in  charge  of  the  bazaar.  The  two  kinematograph  at- 
tendants were  sentenced  to  fines  and  imprisonment,  but 
their  punishment  was  likewise  suspended.  The  commit- 
tee was  censured  for  not  having  firemen  in  attendance, 
nor  more  than  two  attendants  for  the  kinematograph. 

The  Philippines  have  suffered  from  an  exceptionally 
severe  eruption  of  the  May  on  volcano  in  the  island  of 
Luzon.  The  disaster  was  so  sudden  that  400  persons 
were  buried  by  the  lava  before  they  could  escape,  and  so 
powerful  that  the  stream  reached  the  sea  twenty  miles 
from  the  crater.  Roads  were  destroyed,  and  numerous 
hamlets,  fields,  plantations,  and  cattle  were  overwhelmed. 
On  the  east  side  of  the  mountain  all  vegetation  of  every 
description  was  destroyed,  and  the  large  town  of  Libog 
so  completely  buried  that  only  the  ruins  of  the  parish 
church  are  visible. 
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LITERATURE, 

Essays  and  Addresses : — 

''American  Contributions  to  Civilization."  By 
Charles  W.  Eliot,  LL.D.,  president  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity. A  collection  of  papers  devoted  to  questions  of 
great  moment.  "The  Working  of  the  American  Democ- 
racy," ''Equality  in  a  Republic,"  "One  Remedy  for  Mu- 
nicipal Government,"  "Present  Disadvantages  of  Rich 
Men,"  etc.  392  pp.  Cloth.  8vo.  Price  $2.00.  New 
York :  The  Century  Co. 

President  Eliot  has  put  in  book  form,  under  the  title  "Ameri- 
can Contributions  to  Civilization,"  his  miscellaneous  addresses 
of  the  past  twenty  years.  No  other  public  man  has  such  facility 
for  exasperating  so  many  people  whenever  he  takes  an  heroic 
position  on  any  educational,  social,  economic,  or  political  ques- 
tion; and  no  other  man  has  greater  povver  in  recalling  to  him- 
self quickly  and  permanently  the  loyalty  of  all  the  best  thinkers 
and  workers  of  the  land.  He  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  living  col- 
lege presidents.  Under  his  administrative  thought,  Harvard  has 
become  not  only  one  of  the  most  genuine  scholastic  leaders  of 
America,  but  one  of  the  grandest  universities  of  the  world. 

When  Dr.  Andrew  P.  Peabody  died,  President  Eliot  re- 
marked that  the  writings  of  Dr.  Peaibody  would  soon  be  for- 
gotten, and  he  would  live  only  as  he  had  wrought  his  life  and 
thought  into  the  great  institution  at  Cambridge.  If  there  be 
an  element  of  truth  in  that  estimate  of  the  man,  it  is  equally  true 
that  he  wrought  himself  into  the  university  largely  because  of 
the  intensity  of  his  influence  within  Harvard  circles  and  the  ex- 
tent of  it  far  beyond  college  walls  through  the  dignity,  beauty, 
and  force  of  his  books;  and  President  Eliot  will  do  more  to 
halo  his  own  name  arid  impress  his  own  character  and  thought 
at  Harvard  through  the  substantial  work  in  which  his  addresses 
are  now  presented  than  any  one  can  estimate.  Dr.  Eliot  makes 
no  claim  to  oratorical  gifts,  and  never  rises  to  great  heights, 
never  indulges  in  any  of  the  arts  of  the  professional  orator;  and 
yet  there  is  not  upon  the  American  platform  a  scholar  whose 
extemporaneous  speech  is  more  accurate,  whose  diction  is  more 
classic,  whose  address  is  more  pleasing  than  his. 

ELIOT,  CHARLES  WILLIAM,  the  twenty-second  presi- 
dent of  the  oldest  scholastic  institution  in  America,  has  been  at 
the  head  of  Harvard  University  since  1869.  He  was  born  in 
Boston,  Mass.,  March  20,  1834,  the  only  son  of  Samuel  Atkins 
Eliot,  mayor  of  Boston  in  1837,  in  congress  from  Boston  in 
1850  and  1851,  and  treasurer  of  Harvard  College  from  1842  to 
1853.  Few  men  have  a  clearer  ancestral  title  to  aristocracy.  Dr. 
Eliot  is  a  graduate  of  the  Boston  Public  Latin  School,  and  was 
graduated  at  Harvard,  '53,  with  high  honors.  The  next  year  he 
was  a  tutor  in  the  college,  and,  with  the  exception  of  three  years 
spent  in  study  abroad,  1863-4  and  '68.  and  a  brief  professorship 
in  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  1865-7,  he  has 
been  at  Harvard  as  student,  tutor,  professor,  and  president  for 
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almost  half  a  century.  No  other  president  of  Harvard,  or  of 
any  other  American  college,  has  had  so  uniformly  brilliant  an 
administration  for  so  many  years.  Williams,  Princeton,  Yale, 
and  Harvard  have  all  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  LL.D.,  a 
combination  of  honors  enjoyed  by  few  American  scholars. 

Science : — 

"First  Lessons  in  Physical  Science."  For  Use  in 
Grammar  Schools.  By  Elroy  M.  Avery,  Ph.D.,  LL.D., 
and  Charles  P.  Sinnott,  S.B.  i6o  pp.  Price  60  cents. 
New  York :  Sheldon  &  Company. 

Text  books  must  be  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  the  classes 
for  which  they  are  prepared,  and  a  book  designed  for  beginners 
can  contain  only  the  absolutely  fundamental  principles  of 
the  science.  The  adaptation  and  value  of  this  work  for  use  in 
grammar  schools  is  manifest  in  the  admirable  selection  of  ma- 
terial which  the  author  has  made,  and  in  the  happy  manner  in 
wfiich  each  subject  is  presented.  A  series  of  lessons  is  sys- 
tematically arranged,  each  adapted  to  give  a  clear  notion  of  the 
principle  involved  in  its  application  to  familiar  phenomena.  A 
special  feature  of  the  book  is  the  simplicity  of  the  apparatus 
needed. 

"Elementary  Physics."  By  Elroy  M.  Avery,  Ph.D., 
LL.D.  317  pp.  Price  $1.00.  New  York:  Sheldon  & 
Company. 

This  book  has  been  prepared  to  meet  the  wants  of  cla-sses 
that  cannot  give  to  the  study  the  time  required  to  master  a  more 
elaborate  work;  and  yet  it  is  scientifically  accurate  and  fully  "up- 
to-date."  It  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  place  it  is  designed  to 
fill,  being  provided  with  a  good  supply  of  well  adapted  labora- 
tory exercises  and  teaching  experiments  that  do  not  require  ex- 
pensive apparatus. 

Political  Economy,  Civics,  and  Sociology : — 

"The  Principles  of  International  Law."  By  T.  G. 
Lawrence,  M.A.,  LL.D.  645  pp.  Boston:  D.  C.  Heath 
&Co. 

This  is  an  able  and  exhaustive  treatise  on  a  very  important 
subject.  International  law  is  a  living  organism,  a  growth  of 
the  experience  of  civilized  nations  during  the  ages  of  their  exist- 
ence. A  thorougth  knowledge  of  the  subject -requires  familiarity 
with  the  outlines  of  all  past  history,  of  all  philosophy,  and  of 
all  diplomacy.  The  author  of  this  work  attempts  to  trace  the 
development  of  international  law,  and  so  far  ars  necessary  to  show 
a  few  ethical  principles,  and  its  dependence  upon  the  hard  facts 
of  history.  The  book  deals  with  the  nature  and  history  of  the 
law  and  the  rules  observed  among  states  during  peace,  war, 
and  neutrality.  The  work  is  intended  mainly  for  British  and 
American  students  and  readers.     The  story  the  author  has  to  tell 
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is  found  in  the  text.  At  the  bottom  of  nearly  every  page  will  be 
found  references  which  will  prove  of  great  practical  value  to  the 
student.  The  marginal  topics  will  greatly  aid  in  locating  the 
subjects  treated.  The  table  of  contents  has  been  so  arranged 
as  to  afford  an  analysis  of  the  whole  book.  A  full  index,  includ- 
ing an  index  of  cases,  is  appended.  (See  "Current  History/' 
Vol.  5,  p.  990). 

History : — 

"A  History  of  Our  Own  Times."  From  1880  to  the 
Diamond  Jubilee.  Vol.  V.  By  Justin  McCarthy,  M.P., 
author  of  "A  History  of  the  Four  Georges,"  etc.  Illus- 
trated. 473  pp.  Indexed.  i2mo.  New  York:  Harper 
&  Brothers.     $1.25. 

In  this  volume  Mr.  McCarthy  completes  his  extremely  inter- 
esting "History  of  Our  Own  Times."  The  condensation  is  ad- 
mirably done,  and  is  one  of  the  most  rei^iarkable  features  of  the 
work.  The  present  volume  is  divided  into  twenty-five  chapters, 
in  which  every  salient  question  of  English  politics  and  of  English 
life  during  the  last  seventeen  years  is  graphically  and  gracefully 
treated.  With  all  due  allowance  for  Mr.  McCarthy's  strong,  and 
at  times  bitter,  prejudices,  with  all  his  hero  worship  of  Gladstone 
and  his  natural  and  intense  feeling  on  the  Irish  question,  he 
shows  an  evident  sincere  desire  throughout  the  work  to  make 
it  fair  and  just;  and  if  the  reader  cannot  always  agree  with  his 
estimates  of  men  and  events  and  the  conclusions  he  draws  from 
this  or  that  occurrence,  he  cannot  but  be  charmed  by  the  felicity 
of  expression,  the  personal  sincerity  of  the  writer,  and  the  grace- 
ful strength  with  which  he  has  drawn  this  moving  picture  of 
English  life  and  customs  in  these  latter  days. 

"A  History  of  the  United  States  of  America."  With 
an  introduction  narrating  the  discovery  and  settlement 
of  North  America.  By  Horace  E.  Scudder.  With  maps, 
portraits,  and  other  illustrations.  520  pp.  Price  $1.00. 
New  York :  Sheldon  &  Company. 

This  is  not  a  revision  of  the  author's  excellent  former  work, 
but  an  entirely  new  book,  written  in  charming  style,  with  many 
improvements  suggested  by  practical  teachers.  The  notable 
points  in  this  text-book  are  the  following:  It  is  readable,  trust- 
worthy, teachable,  suggestive,  fair,  fully  equipped,  and  up-to-date. 
Clear  type,  good  paper,  strong  binding,  admirable  maps,  and 
more  than  sixty  portraits  of  American  notabilities,  are  charac- 
teristics of  the  book,  which  serve  to  commend  it  for  use  in  our 
schools. 

"A  School  History  of  the  United  States."  By  John 
Bach  McMaster,  professor  of  American  History  in  tl;ie 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  Cloth.  i2mo.  507  pp. 
Price  $1.00.     New  York:  American  Book  Company. 
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This  is  an  exceptionally  fine  text-book  on  American  history. 
It  was  written  by  a  skillful  master,  whose  extended  studies  in 
this  field  of  history  and  successful  experience  in  teaching  amply 
justify  his  claims  to  pre-eminence.  His  treatment  of  the  sub- 
ject is  entirely  new  in  this  class  of  text-books.  The  work  is 
characterized  by  a  wonderful  power  of  condensation;  by  skillful 
and  vivid  comparisons,  g-raphically  exhibiting  the  phenomenal 
progress  of  the  American  people  since  colonial  days;  by  an  elab- 
orate presentation  of  the  social,  industrial,  and  economic  de- 
velopment of  the  country,  and  by  the  masterly  style  which  gives 
the  whole  story  an  absorbing  interest.  The  book  contains  a 
large  number  of  excellent  maps,  colored  and  in  black  and  white, 
and  finely  executed  illustrations. 

Biography : — 

''Herrmann,  the  Magician:  His  Life;  His  Secrets." 
By  H.  G.  Burlingame.  Illustrated.  298  pp.  Price 
$1.00.     Chicago:   Laird  &  Lee. 

This  book  contains  biographies  of  the  two  great  conjurers 
known  to  the  world  under  the  names  of  Carl  and  Alexander 
Herrmann,  both  equally  famous  in  their  specialties.  It  contains 
clear,  compact,  and  illustrated  descriptions  of  the  best  tricks 
performed  by  the  two  great  magicians,  and  by  other  celebrated 
performers.  The  book  contains,  also,  a  number  of  most  curious 
revelations  concerning  famous  stage  tricks  that  have  long  puz- 
zled the  whole  world.  It  has  forty-three  illustrations  and  fifty 
startling  descriptions  of  famous  tricks,  including  the  vanishing 
lady,  the  decapitation,  the  flying  cage,  and  the  cocoon. 

Literature : — 

''The  Outlines  of  Literature,  English  and  American." 
Based  upon  Shaw's  "Manual  of  English  Literature."  By 
Truman  J.  Backus,  LL.D.,  president  of  the  Packer  Col- 
legiate Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  481  pp.  Price  $1.25. 
New  York :  Sheldon  &  Company. 

For  many  years  Shaw's  "New  History  of  English  and  Ameri- 
can Literature,"  by  Dr.  Backus,  has  stood  among  the  leading 
text-books  on  this  subject.  The  printing  of  numerous  editions 
wore  out  the  plates  and  made  a  new  edition  necessary.  But, 
instead  of  revising  the  old  work,  Dr.  Backus  has  been  engaged 
in  writing  an  entirely  new  book,  embracing  all  desirable  improve- 
ments. This  volume  is  one  of  the  best  books  of  its  kind  yet 
published.  The  author  has  aimed  to  put  its  material  into  the  best 
teachable  form;  the  arrangement  has  been  improved  and  the 
style  simplified.  Ample  references  to  the  best  collateral  reading 
are  given  in  the  footnotes.  A  brief  summary  is  given  at  the  end 
of  each  chapter;  supplementary  lists  of  authors  not  discussed. 
at  the  end  of  each  period;  and  a  complete  index  at  the  end  of  the 
book. 
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Fiction : — 

'The  Christian."  A  story.  By  Hall  Caine,  author  of 
"The  Manxman,"  etc.  539  pp.  i2mo.  New  York:  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.     $1.50. 

This  work  is  marked  by  the  author's  characteristic  earnest- 
ness of  purpose  and  elevation  of  moral  tone;  in  fact,  these  fea- 
tures are  so  conspicuous  as  to  injure  the  artistic  quality  of  the 
production.  It  is  a  drama  of  frail  human  nature  aspiring  to  per- 
fection and  struggling  to  attain  the  highest  ideal.  The  story 
opens  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  but  the  action  takes  place  for  the  most 
part  in  London,  and  the  author's  strenuous  preparation  for  this 
book  is  shown  in  the  succession  of  moving  and  dramatic  scenes 
from  a  strange  and  unknown  life  in  the  world's  metropolis.  His 
mastery  of  the  human  drama  has  never  been  shown  so  forcibly. 
The  romance  throbs  with  life,  ai>d  the  emotional  force  of  these 
pictures  of  aspiration,  temptation,  love,  and  tragedy  reaches  a 
height  which  may  make  a  lasting  impression  upon  the  literature 
of  our  time. 

'The  Martian."  A  novel.  By  George  Du  Maurier, 
author  of  'Trilby,"  etc.  With  illustrations  by  the  author. 
477  pp.  With  glossary.  i2mo.  New  York:  Harper  & 
Bros.    $1.75. 

"If  it  lacks  the  imaginative  richness  and  grip  of  the  author's 
first  book  ("Peter  Ibbetson"),  if  it  is  without  the  plot  and  the 
dramatic  character  of  his  second  ("Trilby"),  it  is  more  illustrative 
than  either,  it  shows  us  his  genius  more  in  undress.  We  know 
now,  more  definitely  than  we  knew  before,  that  the  crystallizing 
elem.ent  in  Du  Maurier's  literature  is  the  element  of  personality. 
Wherein  is  this  story  magical  if  not  in  its  miracles  of  talk,  its 
artless  liberation  of  all  the  author's  stores  of  wisdom,  and  humor, 
and  kindliness,  and  joy  in  the  merest  conversation?  That  atti- 
tude of  confidence,  of  taking  the  reader  personally  into  his  se- 
crets, which  has  before  this  caused  Du  Maurier's  name  to  be 
linked  with  Thackeray's,  is  more  than  a  detail  of  "The  Martian," 
it  is  the  book's  entire  reason  for  being.  The  drama  is  played 
through,  but  in  a  certain  sense  it  always  lies  behind  the  scenes; 
we  do  not  assist  it  at  its  evolution,  we  listen  to  a  description 
of  it.  We  care  little  that  the  'story'  is  almost  thin,  that  the 
structure  of  the  work  is  noticeable  for  its  lack  of  construction, 
that  the  book  is  really  an  amorphous  afifair;  we  are  content  with 
its  sweetness  and  beauty  as  a  lyrical  romance." 

'Won  by  a  Woman"  (La  Mastrina  digli  Operai).  A 
story  from  life.  By  Edmondo  De  Amicis.  Illustrated 
240  pp.     Price  75  cents.     Chicago:     Laird  &  Lee. 

This  is  the  first  American  edition  of  one  of  the  most  touch- 
ing and  dramatic  stories  due  to  the  pen  of  the  great  Italian  nov- 
elist, Edmondo  de  Amicis.  The  translator,  Signor  Mantellini, 
has  done  his  work  well.  The  illustrations,  by  Matteis,  scattered 
through  the  volume,  are  delicate  and  attractive.     The  book  is 
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tastefully  bound  in  ivory  parchment,  cloth  and  gold.     In  con- 
tents and  make-up  it  is  all  that  can  be  desired. 

''My  Wife's  Husband."  A  Touch  of  Nature.  By 
Alice  Wilkinson  Sparks.  303  pp.  i2mo.  Illustrated. 
Extra  cloth,  gilt  top,  $1.00;  paper,  25  cents.  Chicago: 
Laird  &  Lee. 

An  amusing  series  of  sketches,  told  in  country  dialect,  being 
the  adventures  and  the  opinions  about  many  things  of  Elias 
Chatterton,  of  Lynxville,  N.  Y.  They  relate  to  preachers  and 
typewriters,  street  car  etiquette,  bicyclers,  etc. 

''Old  Ebenezer."  By  Opie  Read.  345  pp.  i2mo. 
Illustrated.  Cloth,  gilt  top,  uncut  edges.  $1.00.  Chi- 
cago:  Laird  &  Lee. 

A  skillfully  constructed  narrative,  the  scene  of  which  is  laid 
in  the  Southwest.  The  principal  characters  are  the  lawyer,  the 
village  editor,  the  banker,  etc.,  of  a  small  town.  The  conversa- 
tion is  homely;  and  the  motives,  while  they  do  not  rise  above  the 
ordinary,  add  a  fascinating  interest  to  the  tale. 

Miscellaneous : — 

"The  Little  Klondike  Nugget."  A  guide  for  the  pros- 
pector entering  the  gold  fields.  190  pp.  8vo.  Leather- 
ette cover.    Price  25  cents.    Chicago:  Laird  &  Lee. 

A  little  handbook  of  special  value  in  view  of  the  rush  to  the 
new  El  Dorado  of  the  far  Northwest.  It  contains  the  United 
States  and  Canadian  mining  laws  in  full;  Canadian  customs  du- 
ties; land  office  rules;  mining  methods  and  processes. 

The  story  of  the  discovery;  who  ought  to  go;  what  to  take 
along;  health  and  climate;  means  of  transportation;  hints  on 
supplies;  general  information  on  gold  and  silver  mining;  new 
Cripple  Creek  and  California  finds,  etc.,  etc.  Also  a  folding  map 
of  leading  routes,  and  maps  showing  location  of  rivers  and  creeks 
rich  in  gold. 
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American : — 

ALLEN,  FREDERICK  DE  FOREST,  for  seventeen  years 
professor  of  classical  philology  at  Harvard;  born  at  Oberlin,  O., 
May  25,  1844;  died  suddenly  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  Aug.  4. 

BABCOCK,  JAMES  F.,  inventor  of  the  "Babcock"  fire  ex- 
tinguisher; born  in  1844;  died  in  Dorchester,  Mass.,  July  20. 

CALDWELL.  GEN.  D.  W.,  president  of  the  Lake  Shore  & 
Michigan   Southern   railroad;   born  in   Massachusetts;    died   in 
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Cleveland,  O.,  July  21,  aged  67.  He  was  educated  as  a  civil  en- 
gineer; but  spent  most  of  his  life  in  the  service  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania railroad.  He  became  president  of  the  L.  S.  &  M.  S.  R.  R. 
in  1894. 

DAWSON,  LIEUT.-COL.  GEORGE  D.,  formerly  com-- 
manding  the  loth  Royal  Grenadiers,  Toronto,  Ont.;  born  in 
Ireland,  Jan.  7,  1839;  died  in  Toronto,  Sep.  29.  He  served  with 
the  regiment  during  the  Riel  rebellion  of  1885;  succeeded  to  its 
command  in  1888;  and  retired  in  1894. 

DOOLITTLE,  JAMES  RODD,  ex-United  States  senator 
from  Wisconsin;  born  in  Hampton,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  3,  1815;  died  at 
Edgewood,  near  Providence,  R.  I.,  July  27.  Was  graduated  at 
Geneva  College  in  1834,  and  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1837.  In 
1851  moved  to  Wisconsin;  was  judge  of  the  first  judicial  circuit 
of  that  state,  1851-4.  He  was  elected  United  States  sena- 
tor in  1857,  taking  middle  ground  under  the  name  of  Demo- 
cratic-Republican. Was  chairman  of  the  committee  on  Indian 
affairs,  and  served  on  those  on  foreign  affairs,  commerce,  and 
miilitary;  also  served  on  the  committee  to  investigate  John 
Brown's  raid,  and  on  the  co-called  "committee  of  13,"  appointed 
in  December,  i860,  to  effect  a  compromise  with  the  South;  was 
a  delegate  to  the  Peace  congress  of  1861;  and  during  the  war 
supported  President  Lincoln's  policy.  After  the  war  he  joined 
the  Reconstruction  forces,  supporting  President  Johnson's 
policy  in  the  South.  For  several  years  he  was  professor  of 
law  in  the  law  school  of  the  Chicago  University. 

DOW,  GENERAL  NEAL,  temperance  reformer;  born  in 
Portland,  Me.,  March  20,  1804;  died  there  October  2.  See  obit- 
uary sketch,  page  531. 

DREW,  MRS.  JOHN,  famous  actress;  born  in  London, 
England,  January  10,  1820;  died  in  Larchmont,  N.  Y.,  August 
31.  Her  maiden  name  was  Louisa  Lane,  both  her  parents  be- 
ing actors.  As  a  baby  she  appeared  upon  the  stage,  and  actu- 
ally played  a  part  as  Agib  in  "Timour  the  Tartar,"  when  six 
years  old.  Her  first  American  appearance  was  as  the  Duke 
of  York,  to  Junius  Brutus  Booth's  "King  Richard  III,"  in 
Philadelphia,  in  1827.  She  frequently  supported  Edwin  Forrest, 
the  elder  Booth,  Macready,  and  Edwin  Booth.  Her  first  hus- 
band was  H.  B.  Hunt,  an  English  singer,  from  whom  she  was 
separated.  Her  second  husband,  George  Mossop,  died  in  1849. 
She  was  afterward  married  to  John  Drew,  the  actor,  whom  she 
m.et  in  1850,  and  who  died  in  1862.  Two  of  their  children,  John 
and  Sidney,  are  well-known  actors  to-day;  a  daughter,  also, 
married  to  Maurice  Barrymore,  became  a  favorite  actress,  but 
died  in  1893;  and  another  daughter  is  now  a  member  of  Sir 
Henry  Irving's  company.  As  an  actress  Mrs.  Drew  will  be  best 
remembered  for  her  impersonation  of  Mrs.  Malaprop  in  "The 
Rivals,"  which  part  she  played  with  Joseph  Jeflferson  and  the 
late  W.  J.  Florence.  In  this  part  she  made  her  last  appearance, 
at  the  Fifth  Avenue  theatre.  New  York  city,  on  Memorial  day, 
1896,  with  a  cast:  including  Joseph  Jefferson,  W.  H.  Crane,  Nat 
Goodwin,  Francis  Wilson,  and  Julia  Marlowe. 
.    EVANS,  JOHN,  ex-governor  of  Colorado,  born  in  Waynes- 
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ville,  Iiid.,  in  March,  1814;  died  in  Denver,  Col.,  July  3.  He 
was  a  pioneer  of  Chicago  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  North- 
western University,  Evanston,  111.  In  1862  President  Lincoln 
appointed  him  governor  of  the  territory  of  Colorado. 

FOSTER,  JOHN  BARTON,  from  1858  to  1894  professor 
of  Greek  and  Latin  in  Colby  University,  Waterville,  Me. ;  born 
in  Boston,  Mass.,  in  1822;  died  in  Waterville,  Me.,  Aug.  19.  He 
was  a  graduate  of  Newton  Theological  Institute. 

FOWLER,  CAPT.  WILLIAM,  founder  of  the  famous 
Thirteen  Club  in  New  York  city;  born  in  New  York  city,  Oct. 
7,  1827;  died  in  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  July  6.  The  Thirteen  Club 
was  founded  in  1880,  its  fundamental  idea  being  that  of  indiffer- 
ence toward,  or  even  contempt  for,  the  old  superstitions  asso- 
ciated with  the  number  thirteen. 

GEORGE,  JAMES  Z.,  democratic  United  States  senator 
from  Mississippi;  born  in  Monroe  county,  Ga.,  Oct.  26,  1826; 
died  in  Mississippi  City,  Aug.  14.  His  father  having  died,  the 
family  moved  to  Mississippi  in  1834.  He  served  in  the  Mexican 
war,  in  the  regiment  commanded  by  Jefiferson  Davis,  and  was 
at  the  battle  of  Monterey  and  other  engagements.  On  his  re- 
turn from  Mexico  Mr.  George  studied  law,  and  rose  so  rapidly 
in  his  profession  that  he  was  elected  reporter  of  the  high  court 
of  errors  and  appeals  in  1854,  being  re-elected  in  i860.  He  pre- 
pared and  published  ten  volumes  of  reports  of  decisions  of  this 
court,  and  afterward  prepared  and  published  a  digest  of  all  the 
decisions  of  the  supreme  and  high  court  of  errors  of  the  state, 
from  the  admission  of  the  state  into  the  Union  up  to  1878. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Mississippi  convention  of  1861,  by 
which  the  ordinance  of  secession  was  passed,  and  voted  for  and 
signed  that  instrument.  He  afterward  took  an  active  and 
prominent  part  in  the  Civil  War,  casting  his  lot  with  the  South. 
He  left  the  convention  hall  to  become  a  captain  in  the  20th 
regiment  of  Mississippi  volunteers.  He  rose  to  the  rank  of 
brigadier-general  of  state  troops  before  the  close  of  the  war, 
also  serving  at  a  later  period  as  colonel  of  the  5th  Cavalry  of 
his  state.  When  the  Civil  War  closed  Mr.  George  resumed  the 
practice  of  his  profession  and  later  entered  into  politics.  He 
was  chairman  of  the  Democratic  executive  committee  in  1875-6. 
In  1879  he  was  appointed  to  the  supreme  court,  and  soon  after- 
ward was  elected  chief  justice,  in  which  capacity  he  was  serving 
when  first  elected  to  the  United  States  senate  in  1881.  He  had 
been  twice  re-elected  senator.  H.  D.  Money  has  been  chosen 
as  his  successor  for  the  term  beginning  in  1899.  He  was  uni- 
versally respected  for  his  great  knowledge  of  legal  and  constitu- 
tional questions.  Few  constitutional  questions  ever  arose  in 
the  senate  in  the  discussion  of  which  he  did  not  take  part,  and 
he  talked  on  comparatively  few  other  topics.  Mr.  George  was 
the  ranking  Democratic  member  of  the  commitwe  on  agriculture, 
and  served  as  the  chairman  of  that  committee  in  the  53d  con- 
gress; but  he  devoted  more  of  his  time  to  the  affairs  of  the  com- 
mittee on  the  judiciary,  of  which  he'  was  a  member,  though 
holding  a  less  prominent  place  there.  A  portrait  of  Senator 
George  appears  in   CURRENT   HISTORY,   Vol.   5   P-   561.. 
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GOELET,  OGDEN,  wealthy  citizen  and  patron  of  sport; 
born  June  ii,  1846;  died  on  board  his  yacht,  "The  Mayflower," 
off  Cowes,  Isle  of  Wight,  Aug.  27.  For  sixteen  years  he  had 
done  much  to  encourage  first-class  yachting  in  American  wat- 
ers, distributing  annually  $1500  in  cups. 

GORDON,  CAPT.  TIMOTHY,  captain  of  th€  first  com- 
pany of  Northern  troops  to  land  in  Virginia,  after  Fort  Sumter 
was  fired  upon;  died  in  Taunton,  Mass.,  July  31.  He  com- 
manded Company  G,  4th  Massachusetts  infantry,  during  the 
war. 

GROSSMAN,  RT.  REV.  G.  M.,  one  of  the  founders  and 
for  forty  years  president  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Synod  of 
Iowa  and  other  states;  born  in  Germany  in  1823;  died  in 
Waverly,  Iowa,  Aug.  24. 

HARRIS,  ISHAM  GREEN,  Democratic  United  States 
senator  from  Tennessee;  born  near  Tullahoma,  Coflfee  co., 
Tenn.,  Feb.  10,  1818;  died  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  July  8.  After 
a  brief  mercantile  experience,  during  which  he  studied  law,  he 
was  called  to  the  bar  in  1841,  and  in  the  same  year  elected  to 
the  legislature.  He  entered  congress  in  1848,  and  served  two 
terms.  In  1857  he  was  elected  governor  of  Tennessee,  and  was 
re-elected  in  1859  and  in  1861.  He  took  a  decided  stand  for 
the  Southern  Confederacy,  and  was  known  as  one  of  the  South- 
ern war  governors.  The  vicissitudes  of  conflict  rendered  a  fre- 
quent change  of  residence  necessary,  and  he  was  often  with  the 
army  in  the  field.  He  was  attached  at  different  times  to  the 
staffs  of  Generals  Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  Joseph  E.  Johnston, 
Beauregard,  and  Bragg.  Albert  Sidney  Johnston  fell  from  his 
horse  into  Governor  Harris's  arms  when  he  received  his  death 
wound  at  Shiloh.  After  Lee's  surrender  Harris  was  one  of  a 
small  party  of  political  refugees  who  escaped  to  Mexico,  going 
across  country  on  horseback.  "Parson"  Brownlow,  who  had 
become  the  military  governor  of  Tennessee,  offered  a  large 
reward  in  a  characteristically  worded  poster  for  the  capture  of 
his"  predecessor,  but  the  latter  remained  absent  from  the  coun- 
try until  his  return  was  safe.  He  remained  in  Mexico  for  sev- 
eral months,  going  thence  to  England,  where  he  lived  until 
1867,  when  he  returned  to  Memphis,  and  resumed  the  practice 
of  law. 

In  1876  Mr.  Harris  was  elected  to  the  United  States  senate. 
He  was  re-elected  in  1883,  1889,  and  1895. 

Senator  Harris  was  president  pro  tempore  in  the  53d  con- 
gress, a  leading  member  of  the  committees  on  finance  and  rules 
and  also  of  the  Democratic  advisory  or  "steering"  committee. 
He  had  long  occupied  by  common  consent  the  front  place  on 
Uoth  sides  of  the  chamber  on  parliamentary  questions.  He  was 
one  of  the  three  Democratic  senators  to  whom  the  arduous  duty 
of  putting  the  Wilsom-Gorman  tariff  bill  of  1894  in  shape  in 
committee  was  intrusted,  and  to  him  was  delegated  the  control 
of  the  parliamentary  work  of  getting  the  bill  through  the  sen- 
ate.    See  portrait  of  Senator  Harris  on  page  118  of  this  volume. 

HEWIT.  VERY  REV.  DR.  AUGUSTINE  F.,  superior  of 
the  Paulist  Fathers;  born  in  Fairfield,  Conn.,  Nov.  2T,  1820;  died 
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in  New  York  city  July  3.  He  was  graduated  at  Amherst  Col- 
lege in  1839.  In  the  same  class  were  the  late  Bishop  Frederick 
D.  Huntington,  of  Central  New  York,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  R.  S. 
Storrs,  of  Brooklyn.  After  his  graduation  he  entered  the  Theo- 
logical Institute  in  Connecticut,  and  in  1842,  after  a  two  years' 
course,  received  his  preacher's  license  in  the  Congregiational 
Church.  Later  he  entered  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and 
was  ordained  deacon  and  subdeacon  in  1843.  From  there  he 
entered  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  in  1847  he  was  ordained 
a  priest  by  Bishop  Reynolds,  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  two  years 
after  Cardinal  Newman  became  a  Roman  Catholic.  On  ac- 
count of  his  change  of  faith  Father  Hewit  was  known  as  the 
"Newman  of  America."  He  became  an  associate  member  of 
the  New  York  Redemptorists.  He  was  made  superior  of  the 
Community  of  Paulist  Fathers  in  1888,  succeeding  Father 
Hecker.     He  was  the  author  of  many  theological  works. 

JOHNSON,  REV.  JOSHUA  HALL,  M.  A.,  formerly  a 
prominent  Wesleyan  Methodist  clergyman  in  Canada;  bom  in 
the  township  of  Caledonia,  Prescott  co.,  Ont,  Dec.  31,  1826; 
died  in  New  Dorp,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y.,  Sep.  '2.  He  was  a 
graduate  of  Victoria  College,  Cobourg,  Ont.,  '45;  taught  school, 
and  was  for  several  years  principal  of  the  Belleville  (Ont.) 
Seminary;  and  for  a  time  edited  the  Brockville  (Ont.) 
"Recorder."  Entering  the  Methodist  ministry,  he  held  import- 
ant stations  in  Montreal,  Quebec,  Kingston,  Peterboro,  and 
elsewhere.  Through  his  efforts  the  money  for  the  building  of 
Faraday  Hall  of  Victoria  College  was  raised;  and  he  also 
raised  a  considerable  part  of  the  endowment  fund  of  the  college. 
He  retired  from  the  active  work  of  the  ministry  about  1878. 
He  was  descended  from  old  Revolutionary  stock,  his  grand- 
father participating  in  the  expedition  of  Montgomery  and  Ar- 
nold against  Quebec  in  1775,  and  subsequently  settling  in 
Canada. 

LOTHROP,  GEORGE  V.  N.,  ex-United  States  minister 
to  Russia;  born  in  Massachusetts  in  1817;  died  in  Detroit, 
Mich,  July  12.  He  was  graduated  from  Brown  University,  1838; 
and  studied  at  the  Harvard  Law  School.  In  1843  he  began  the 
.  practice  of  law  in  Detroit.  He  was  attorney-general  of  Michi- 
gan, 1848-51;  and  recorder  of  Detroit,  1851-3.  In  i860  he  was 
a  delegate  to  the  Democratic  national  convention  meeting  in 
Charleston,  S.  C,  and  favored  the  nomination  of  Stephen  A. 
Douglas.  He  acted  for  many  years  as  general  counsel  for  the 
Michigan  Central  railroad.  In  May,  1885,  he  was  appointed 
minister  to  Russia,  and  filled  that  place  during  the  larger  part 
of  Mr.  Cleveland's  first  administration. 

McLaughlin,  frank,  since  1875  proprietor  of  the 
Philadelphia  "Times";  born  in  Ireland  in  June,  1822;  died  in 
Philadelphia,  Penn.,  July  14.  ^ 

MORGENTHAU.  LAZARUS,  founder  of  the  Temple  of 
Humanity  and  of  the  New  York  German-American  Non-Secta- 
rian Orphan  Dowry  Fund;  born  in  Mannheim,  Germany;  died 
in  New  York  city  Aug.  30,  aged  83. 

MULLIN,  JOSEPH,  New  York  state  senator.  Republican; 
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born  in  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  May  29,  1848;  died  in  New  York 
city  Sep.  2.  He  was  a  law  partner  of  the  late  Daniel  G.  Griffin, 
National  Democratic  candidate  for  governor  of  New  York  state 
in  1896.  He  was  elected  state  senator  in  1891,  and  re-elected  in 
1893  and  1895. 

MUNDY,  JOHNSON  M.,  blind  sculptor;  bom  in  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J.,  in  May,  1833;  died  in  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  16. 
Amortg  his  works  are  a  marble  bust  of  Frederick  Douglass, 
which  occupies  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  capitol  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C;  a  marble  bust  of  Bishop  Delancey,  which  has  been 
placed  in  the  new  Episcopal  church  at  Geneva;  and  one  of  the 
late  Dr.  Hale,  dean  of  Hobart  College.  He  became  blind  nine 
years  ago  and  had  to  give  up  his  profession;  but  since  that 
time  completed  two  of  his  best  pieces — a  statue  of  a  Union  sol- 
dier, which  stands  in  the  soldiers'  plot  in  Sleepy  Hollow  ceme- 
tery, near  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.;  and  his  Washington  Irving,  com- 
pleted two  years  ago. 

•  OTIS,  COL.  ELMER,  U.  S.  A.  (retired);  died  in  San 
Diego,  Cal.,  Aug.  19.  He  was  graduated  at  West  Paint  in 
1853;  served  in  the  Sioux  expedition  of  1855,  and  in  that  against 
the  Kiowa  Indians  in  i860.  In  the  Civil  War  he  commanded 
the  4th  Cavalry  in  the  Army  of  the  Ohio,  and  took  part  in  the 
battle  of  Stone  River  in  Rosecrans's  Tennessee  campaign.  He 
was  brevetted  lieutenant-colonel  for  services. 

REID,  SAM  CHESTER,  lawyer,  veteran,  author;  born  in 
New  York  city,  Oct.  21,  1818;  died  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
Aug.  13.  As  a  boy  he  went  to  sea,  but  later  settled  in  Natchez, 
Miss.,  and  studied  law,  being  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1841.  Served 
in  the  Mexican  War  in  Captain  Ben.  McCulloch's  company  of 
Texas  rangers,  being  mentioned  for  "meritorious  services  and 
distinguished  gallantry"  at  Monterey.  Going  from  war  to  jour- 
nalism in  1849,  he  was  attached  to  the  staff  of  the  New  Orleans 
"Picayune,"  During  the  Civil  War  he  was  Confederate  cor- 
respondent of  several  Southern  newspapers.  After  the  war  he 
resumed  the  practice  of  law.  He  was  an  industrious  writer, 
among  his  books  being:  "United  States  Bankrupt  Law  of 
1841"  (1842);  "The  Scouting  Expeditions  of  McCulloch's  Texas 
Rangers"  (1847):  "The  Battle  of  Chickamauga"  (1863);  "The 
Daring  Raid  of  General  John  H.  Morgan  in  Ohio,  His  Capture 
and  Wonderful  Escape  with  Captain  T.  Henry  Hines"  (1864). 

Mr.  Reid  was  a  son  of  the  famous  Captain  Reid  who  com- 
m.anded  the  brig  "General  Armstrong"  in  the  engagement 
fought  in  the  harbor  of  Fayal,  in  1814,  with  a  British  squadron 
conveying  reinforcements  to  the  British  invaders  of  Louisiana. 
The  loss  of  the  brig  was  the  basis  of  a  claim  which  was  only 
about  ten  years  ago  finally  paid  by  the  United  States  govern- 
ment. 

RICE,  REV.  DR.  WILLIAM,  city  librarian  of  Springfield, 
Mass.;  born  in  Springfield  in  Mar.,  1821;  died  there  Aug.  17. 
He  was  ordained  to  the  Methodist  ministry  in  1841,  and  held 
many  pastorates,  but  had  to  give  up  this  work  on  account  of  his 
health.  In  1876  the  "Methodist  Hymnal"  was  published  under 
his  direction.     His  literary  works  include  "Moral  and  Religious 
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Quotations  from  the  Poets,"  "A  Pastor's  Manual,"  and  a  cata- 
logue of  the  City  Library.  He  was  connected  with  the  Spring- 
field library  as  secretary  and  librarian  since  1861. 

ROBESON,  GEORGE  MAXWELL,  formerly  secretary 
of  the  United  States  navy;  born  at  Oxford  Furnace,  N.  J.,  in 
1829;  died  in  Trenton,  N.  J.,  Sep.  27.  He  was  graduated  at 
Princeton  in  1847,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1850.  As  briga- 
dier-general of  militia  he  took  an  active  part  in  organizing  the 
New  Jersey  troops  during  the  Civil  War.  In  1867  he  was  ap- 
pointed attorney-general  of  the  state;  but  resigned  in  1869  to 
become  secretary  of  the  navy  in  President  Grant's  first  adminis- 
tration. 

RULISON,  RT.  REV.  DR.  NELSON  S.,  Protestant 
Episcopal  bishop  of  the  diocese  of  Central  Pennsylvania;  born 
in  Carthage,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  24,  1842;  died  in  Mannheim,  Germany, 
about  Sep.  i. 

SAGE,  HENRY  WILLIAMS,  founder  of  Sage  College 
and  in  other  ways  a  benefactor  of  Cornell  University;  born  in» 
Middletown,  Conn.,  Jan.  31,  1814;  died  in  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  during 
the  night  of  Sep.  17.  An  ancestor  settled  in  Middletown  in 
1652.  Mr.  Sage  began  a  business  career  in  1832.  In  1854  he 
established  a  lumber  manufactory  on  Lake  Simcoe,  Ontario,  and 
later,  with  John  McGraw,  another  at  Winona  (now  West  Bay 
City),  Mich.,  which  at  that  time  was  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
world.  Mr.  Sage  was  one  of  the  largest  land-holders  of  Michi- 
gan. 

From  1857  till  1880  he  lived  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  was 
one  of  the  leading  members  of  Plymouth  church.  He  took 
much  interest  in  the  establishment  of  Cornell  University,  and 
in  1873  he  built  there  a  college  hall  for  women,  which  is  known 
as  Sage  College.  This  was  one  of  the  most  important  factors 
in  settling  the  question  of  co-education  at  Cornell.  On  the  death 
of  Ezra  Cornell  he  was  made  president  of  the  board  of  trustees 
of  Cornell  University,  which  office  he  retained  to  the  end  of  his 
life.  When  the  establishment  of  the  library  seemed  doubtful, 
owing  to  the  difficulties  that  arose  over  the  Willard  Fiske  be- 
quest, Mr.  Sage  assumed  the  cost  of  construction  and  enabled 
the  work  to  be  completed.  In  1886  he  founded  the  Susan  E. 
Linn  Sage  professorship  of  philosophy.  Mr.  Sage  also  en- 
dowed the  Lyman  Beecher  lecturership  on  preaching  at  Yale; 
presented  a  public  library  to  West  Bay  City,  Mich.,  and  built 
and  endowed  a  number  of  churches  and  schools  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.  In  the  later  years  of  his  life  he  lived  at 
Ithaca,  and  contributed  largely  to  its  prosperity  by  his  advice 
and  participation  in  the  management  of  its  affairs. 

The  gifts  of  the  late  Mr.  Sage  to  Cornell  University  were  as 
follows:  Sage  College,  $266,000;  Susan  E.  Linn  Sage  chair  of 
philosophy,  with  the  home  for  the  Sage  professor  of  philosophy, 
$61,000;  for  establishment  and  endowment,  of  Sage  School  of 
Philosophy,  $200,000;  University  Library  building,  $260,000,  and 
an  endowment  of  $300,000;  casts  for  the  archaeological  museum, 
$8,000;  floating  indebtedness  of  the  university,  $30,000.  These, 
with  other  gifts,  brought  his  total  contributions  to  over  $1,000,- 
000. 
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SHELDON,  DR.  E.  A.,  principal  of  the  Oswego  State 
Normal  School;  born  in  Massachusetts,  in  October,  1823,  of 
Puritan  stock;  died  in  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  26.  For  several 
years  he  was  superintendent  of  schools  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  He 
had  been  principal  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Oswego  since 
1853,  and  was  the  author  of  several  valuable  educational  works. 

STEVENS,  REV.  DR.  ABEL,  Methodist  Episcopal 
preacher  and  author;  born  in  Philadelphia,  Perm.,  Jan.  19,  1815; 
died  in  San  Jose,  Cal.,  Sep.  12.  He  was  editoiially  connected 
with  numerous  religious  papers  and  magazines,  and  was  a  volu- 
minous writer.  His  most  important  work  was  a  "History  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States  of 
America"  (1864-7).  Among  his  other  works  were:  "The  Great 
Reform"  (1856);  "The  Centenary  of  American  Methodism" 
(1865);  "The  Women  of  Methodism"  (1866);  "Mme.  de  Stael: 
a  Study  of  Her  Life  and  Times"  (1881). 

STOKES,  REV.  DR.  ELWOOD  H.,  president  of  the 
Ocean  Grove  Camp  Meeting  Association  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church;  born  in  Medford,  N.  J.,  Oct.  10,  1815;  died  at 
Ocean  Grove  July  16.  His  parents  were  Quakers.  At  13  years 
of  age  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  bookbindery  in  Philadelphia, 
Penn.,  and  learned  the  business;  but  later  entered  ministerial 
work  and  had  many  prominent  charges  of  the  Newark  and  New 
Jersey  conferences.  Since  1875  he  had  led  the  religious  work  at 
Ocean  Grove,  and  it  was  largely  through  his  efforts  that  the 
immense  auditorium  there  was  completed  at  a  cost  of  about 
$70,000. 

SWAIM,  DAVID  G.,  judge  advocate-general.  United  States 
army  (retired);  born  in  Salem,  O.,  Dec.  22,  1834;  died  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  Aug.  17.  He  was  practicing  law  when  the  Civil 
War  broke  out.  He  entered  the  volunteer  service  as  a  lieuten- 
ant, rising  rapidly  to  the  rank  of  major  and  brevet  colonel, 
when  mustered  out  in  1866.  He  served  throughout  the  war, 
participating  in  many  memorable  engagements  and  being  for  a 
time  on  the  staff  of  General  Thomas.  After  the  war  he  was 
attached  to  the  regular  army  as  major  and  judge-advocate.  In 
the  latter  capacity  he  distinguished  himself  in  cases  involving 
the  constitutionality  of  the  reconstruction  acts  of  congress,  tried 
before  the  United  States  courts  of  Mississippi.  On  February  18. 
1878,  President  Hayes  appointed  him  judge  advocate-general  of 
the  army,  with  rank  of  brigadier-general.  He  was  the  trusted 
friend  and  companion  of  President  Garfield.  In  1884  he  was 
accused  of  giving  evasive  answers  to  the  secretary  of  war  re- 
garding a  private  transaction,  tried  by  court-martial,  and  ac- 
quitted of  fraudulent  practices,  but  convicted  of  conduct  preju- 
dicial to  good  order  and  discipline.  The  sentence  imposed  by 
the  military  court  was  disapproved.  The  court  then  sentenced 
General  Sv/aim  to  suspension  from  rank  and  duty  on  half-pay 
for  twelve  years.  This  brought  the  expiration  of  his  sentence 
and  the  date  of  his  retirement  in  the  same  year  (1896);  but  on 
December  3,  1894,  Secretary  Lamont,  by  direction  of  President 
Cleveland,  remitted  the  unexpired  portion  of  the  sentence  and 
restored  General  Swaim  to  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  his 
office. 
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THAYER,  ALEXANDER  W.,  author  of  the  most  trust- 
worthy and  (so  far  as  it  goes)  complete  biography  of  Beethoven 
ever  written;  born  in  South  Natick,  Mass.,  Oct.  22,  1817;  died 
in  Trieste,  Austria,  about  July  20.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Har- 
vard, '43. 

TOWNSEND,  GEN.  FREDERICK,  born  in  Albany,  N. 
Y.,  Sep.  21,  1825;  died  at  Lake  Luzerne,  Sep.  11.  He  was 
graduated  at  Union  College  in  1844,  and  later  was  called  to  the 
bar.  In  1856  became  adjutant-general  of  New  York  state.  On 
the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  organized  a  regiment  and  became 
its  colonel,  and  was  at  the  battle  of  Big  Bethel.  Was  soon  af- 
terward appointed  major  in  the  regular  army,  and  organized 
troops  at  Columbus,  O.  He  also  fought  in  the  battles  of  Pea 
Ridge  and  Stone  River,  and  in  other  engagements  in  the  West. 
He  resigned  from  the  army  in  1868.  In  1878  he  became  a 
brigadier-general  in  the  New  York  state  national  guard. 

WILSON,  GRENVILLE  D.,  musician,  composer  of  "The 
Shepherd  Boy,"  and  many  other  pieces;  born  in  Plymouth, 
Conn.,  Jan.  26,  1833;  died  in  South  Nyack,  N.  Y.,  Sep.  20. 

Foreign : — 

BENNETT,  SIR  JOHN,  famous  watchmaker;  born  in 
Greenwich,  Eng.,  in  1814;  died  in  London,  July  5.  Since  1862 
he  had  been  a  member  of  the  London  common  council.  In  1871 
he  was  sheriff  of  London  and  Middlesex  co.,  and  at  the  end  of 
his  term  of  office  was  knighted;  was  also  a  member  of  the 
London  school  board,  1872-9;  and  received  the  decoration  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor. 

HOLDEN,  SIR  ISAAC,  BART.,  inventor  of  the  lucifer 
match  and  a  carding  machine  for  wool,  and  a  patriarch  of  the 
British  parliament;  born  at  Hurlet,  between  Paisley  and  Glas- 
gow, Scotland,  in  1807;  died  at  Keighley,  Yorkshire,  Eng.,  Aug. 
13.  In  his  early  days  he  taught  school  and  his  life  was  one  of 
hardship.  At  Reading  he  made  experiments  which  resulted  in 
the  invention  of  the  lucifer  match;  but,  as  he  did  not  secure  his 
discovery  under  the  patent  laws,  but  merely  published  it  to  his 
science  class,  another  person  patented  the  discovery  and  reaped 
the  fruits  of  it. 

HOW,  RT.  REV.  WILLIAM  WALSHAM,  Protestant 
bishop  of  Wakefield;  born  in  Shrewsbury,  Eng.,  Dec.  13,  1823; 
died  Aug.  10.  He  was  graduated  at  Oxford,  '47.  From  1879 
to  1888  he  was  sufifragan  bishop  of  Bedford,  and  in  the  latter 
year  became  bishop  of  Wakefield.  He  wrote  various  works  of 
a  theological  and  practical  character,  and  composed  the  recent 
official  jubilee  hymn  beginning  "O  King  of  Kings,  Whose 
Reign  of  Old,"  which  was  set  to  music  by  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan. 

INGELOW,  MISS  JEAN,  English  poetess;  born  in  Bos- 
ton, Lincolnshire,  in  1820;  died  in  Kensmgton,  London,  July 
20.  She  was  one  of  those  writers  who,  without  being  among 
the  greatest  of  their  age,  yet  appeal  strongly  to  the  taste  of  the 
public  of  their  day.  In  the  sixties  and  seventies  her  volumes 
were  sold  in  enormous  numbers  in  England  and  in  the  United 
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States.  One  of  them  at  least  has  gone  through  more  than 
twenty  editions.  Miss  Ingelow  came,  like  Tennyson,  of  a  Lin- 
colnshire family,  and  the  poetry  of  the  great  poet  laureate  had  a 
considerable  influence  upon  hers.  Her  stories  in  blank  verse — 
"Laurence,"  "Brothers  and  a  Sermon,"  and  "Gladys  and  Her 
Island,"  for  instance — had  a  strong  Tennysonian  ring; 
and  the  dainty  sketches,  "Supper  at  the  Mill"  and 
"Afternoon  at  a  Parsonage,"  might  almost  have  been  among 
the  early  efiforts  of  the  laureate  himself,  though  in  the  lyrics  Miss 
Ingelow  scarcely  succeeded 
so  well  as  in  her  blank  verse. 
The  poem  by  which  she  is, 
perhaps,  best  known,  is  called 
"High  Tide  on  the  Coast  of 
Lincolnshire."  These  fine 
dramatic  lines,  with  their 
haunting  rhythm  and  refrain, 
have  long  been  a  favorite 
with  public  reciters,  and  will 
live  when  their  author's 
longer  and  more  elaborate 
works — such  as  the  "Story 
of  Doom,"  a  tale  of  the 
world  before  the  flood — have 
been  forgotten.  Others  that 
were  very  popular  were 
"The  Songs  of  Seven,"  a 
kind  of  "Seven  Ages  o  f 
W  o  m  a  n,"  and  "Divided," 
which  is  more  subjective  in 
character  than  most  of 
her  poems.  All  Miss  Inge- 
low's  poetry  had  qualities 
that  showed  her  to  possess 
a  genuine  gift  for  expressing 
herself  in  melodious  verse, 
and  her  powers  were  always  devoted  to  worthy  and  to  noble 
themes.  If  there  be  one  dominant  note  in  her  song,  it  is  a  quiet 
joy  fulness  in  the  beauties  of  nature  that  forbids  anything  like 
querulousness  or  morbidity.  In  her  pages  we  hear  the  birds 
in  full  son-g  and  see  the  flowers  in  bloom.  In  the  poem  "Hon- 
ours," it  was  one  of  the  lessons  she  taug'ht,  that  in  this  love  of 
natural  beauty  in  its  every  form  lay  man's  truest  happiness. 

Miss  Ingelow  wrote  a  number  of  prose  works — fairy  stories 
for  children,  related  with  much  charm,  and  novels  appealing 
mainly  to  young  people.  Among  the  best  of  these  was  "Off 
the  Skelligs."  The  delicate  fancy  and  strong  sense  of  character 
that  marked  her  narrative  poems  were  shown  also  in  these  prose 
works.     But  it  is  as  a  poet  that  she  will  be  remembered. 

MEILHAC,  HENRI,  noted  dramatic  author  and  member 
of  the  Frendh  Academy;  born  in  Paris  in  1832;  died  July  6. 
His  first  successful  drama,  produced  in  collaboration  with  Arthur 
Delavigne,  was  "La  Vertu  de  Celimene."  The  play  which  is 
perhaps  the  best  specimen  of  his  art  as  a  playwright  is  "De- 
core,"  which  was  written  without  collaboration  and  produced 
in  1888. 
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MUNDELLA,  RT.  HON.  ANTHONY  J.,  radical  Liberal 
M.  P.  for  the  Brightside  division  of  Sheffield,  and  twice  presi- 
dent of  the  British  Board  of  Trade;  born  in  1825,  son  of  an 
Italian  refugee;  died  July  21.  For  several  years  Mr.  Mundella 
was  a  manufacturer  at  Nottingham,  and  he  became  sheriff  and 
alderman  of  that  town.  In  1868  he  was  elected  one  of  the  mem- 
bers for  Sheffield,  where  he  first  became  known  through  his  lec- 
tures on  conciliation.  He  had  been  one  of  those  responsible 
for  the  organization  of  a  board  of  arbitration  and  conciliation 
in  the  hosiery  trade  in  Nottingham. 

He  entered  parliament  from  Sheffield  in  1868  as  an  advanced 
Liberal.  In  1880  he  joined  Mr.  Gladstone's  government  as  vice- 
president  of  the  council  on  education.  In  1886,  again  under  Mr. 
Gladstone,  he  was  appointed  president  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
with  a  seat  in  the  cabinet.  It  was  a  short-lived  ministry,  lasting 
only  six  months.  In  the  home  rule  ministry  of  1892  he  returned 
to  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  was  the  author  of  a  bill  for  arbitra- 
tion in  labor  disputes,  and  of  a  measure  for  regulating  the 
hours  of  railway  servants.  In  1894  circumstances  of  a  personal 
nature  led  to  his  retirement.  He  established  the  labor  depart- 
ment of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  founded  "The  Board  of  Trade 
Journal"  and  "The  Labor  Gazette."  He  was  president  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  the  National  Education 
Association,  and  the  Association  of  Technical  Institutes. 

SKELTON,  SIR  JOHN,  a  Scottish  author,  writing  under 
the  nom  de  plume  of  "Shirley;"  born  in  Edinburgh  in  1831; 
died  July  20. 
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CHARLES  A.  DANA. 

"Charles  Anderson  Dana,  editor  of  the  'Sun/  died 
yesterday  afternoon.''       >  v 

These  words,  printed  at  the  head  of  the  first  column 
on  the  editorial  page  of  the  New  York  "Sun,"  on  the 
morning  of  Monday,  October  i8,  1897,  constituted  all 
the  mention  that  was  made  of  the  great  editor's  death,  in 
the  metropolitan  newspaper  of  which  he  had  been  editor- 
in-chief  for  twenty-nine  years,  which  for  at  least  a  score 
of  years  he  had  largely  owned  as  well  as  absolutely  con- 
trolled, and  to  which  his  genius  and  energy  had  given  a 
world-wide  fame.  While  all  the  great  daily  newspapers, 
with  that  one  exception,  of  the  city  of  New  York  and  of 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis, 
Chicago,  and  San  Francisco,  were  printing  columns  of 
eulogy,  mingled  with  more  or  less  discriminating  criti- 
cism, and  of  biographical  detail,  concerning  the  most 
distinguished  journalist  since  Horace  Greeley;  while  the 
event  was  deemed  of  such  moment  as  to  call  forth  by  no 
means  meagre  accounts  in  European  periodicals;  the 
New  York  "Sun"  said  what  we  have  cited,  and  said 
nothing  more,  either  on  that  day  or  any  subsequent  day, 
which  could  indicate  to  an  otherwise  uninformed  reader 
what  was  nevertheless  the  truth — that,  greatly  as  Mr. 
Dana  was  admired  elsewhere,  close  and  ardent  as  was 
the  personal  friendship  felt  for  him  by  very  many  people 
in. various  walks  of  life,  he  was  admired  more  enthusias- 
tically and  loved  more  devotedly  within  the  four  walls 
of  the  building  where  the  "Sun"  is  published  than  any- 
where else  on  earth,  except  within  the  home  where  he 
is  mourned  by  the  members  of  the  household  that  he  had 
made  almost  an  earthly  paradise. 
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It  was  in  accordance  with  his  own  death-bed  request, 
addressed  to  his  son,  Mr.  Paul  Dana,  who  succeeds  his 
father  as  editor  of  the  "Sun,"  that  this  reticence  was 
maintained.  The  veteran  journaHst  was  unconventional 
to  the  last,  and  at  the  last.  He  was  himself,  and  he  was 
unlike  anybody  else.  In  life  he  had  pervaded  the  ''Sun" 
as  few  editors  do  or  can  pervade  the  columns  of  their 
papers.  He  had  infused  into  it — not  only  into  its  far- 
famed  editorial  page,  but  into  its  news  columns,  its  book 
reviews,  its  art  criticisms,  its  society  gossip,  and  even  its 
very  advertisements — his  own  strange,  striking,  and 
strong  personality.  The  "Sun"  was  Dana,  and  Dana 
was  the  "Sun."  But,  because  he  and  it  were  almost  one 
and  inseparable,  he  wanted  his  own  prominence  in  the 
columns  of  his  own  paper  to  be  that  of  personality  and 
not  of  name,  of  life  and  not  of  death.  ^ 

If  there  is  one  word  that  can  at  all  adequately  indi- 
cate the  key  to  Charles  A.  Dana's  wonderful  character 
and  career,  that  word  is  the  noun  versatility.  But  it 
needs  to  be  qualified  by  the  adjective  virile.  He  was  a 
man  of  almost  unparalleled  virile  versatility.  A  few 
years  ago,  in  an  address  to  the  students  of  Union  Col- 
lege, on  journalism  as  a  profession,  the  great  editor, 
much  to  the  surprise  of  everybody,  declared  that  one  of 
the  very  first  and  most  important  preparations  for  news- 
paper work  is  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  ancient  clas- 
sics. Among  the  heroes  celebrated  in  classic  poetry 
there  is  one  who,  in  a  multitude  of  respects,  might  stand 
as  Mr.  Dana's  prototype.  We  mean  C)dysseus,  Homer's 
hero,  whose  achievements  are  celebrated  in  "The  Odys- 
sey. Odysseus,  as  described  by  Homer,  is  the 
embodiment  of  the  ideas  of  the  ancient  world  as  to 
what  a  man  needs  to  be  in  order  to  overcome  all 
obstacles,  extricate  himself  from  all  difBculties,  de- 
tect all  plots,  defeat  all  treacheries,  and  prove  him- 
self equal  to  each  emergency  that  arises  in  the  jour- 
ney of  life.  The  Greeks  and  the  Romans  were  fond  of 
applying  to  this  Homeric  hero  words  whose  equivalent 
in  our  language  is  the  adjective  versatile.  Mr.  Dana 
had  a  more  varied  life  than  almost  any  other  man;  it 
was  extended  into  its  seventy-ninth  year;  his  body  was 
vigorous  until  attacked  by  his  last  illness,  which  was  al- 
most his  first  illness;  his  mind  was  vigorous  until  the 
very  end;  he  did  a  wonderful  variety  o«f  things,  and  sue- 
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ceeded  splendidly  in  almost  everything  he  undertook; 
and  he  had  capacity  of  appreciations  and  enjoyments 
covering-  an  extraordinary  range. 

This  keynote  is  needful  in  order  to  understand  what 
at  least  appear  to  be  the  anomalies  and  inconsistencies 
of  his  life.  Many  of  these,  it  is  difhcult  if  not  impossible 
to  explain  in  such  a  way  as  to  avoid  subjecting  him  to 
severe  censure.  It  is  putting  the  same  idea  in  a  differ- 
ent form  of  words  to  say  that,  on  account  of  very  manv 
seemingly  glaring  self-contradictions,  of  which  some 
involve  grave  moral  problems,  the  thoughtful  and  con- 
scientious portion  of  mankind  finds  itself  unable  to  grant 
to  his  memor}^  that  unstinted  praise  which,  on  many  and 
great  accounts,  it  surely  deserves. 

His  versatility  was  wonderful,  and  in  many  of  its 
manifestations  altogether  admirable;  but  it  seems  to 
have  carried  him  to  excesses.  One  can  hardly  help  feel- 
ing that  he  took  an  inordinate  secret  pride  in  showing 
the  world  that  he  could  defy  all  ordinary  principles  of 
consistency,  could  mock  at  accepted  standards,  could 
play  all  manner  of  daring  exploits  with  his  own  utter- 
ances and  his  own  record,  yet  all  the  while  grow  in  the 
space  he  filled  in  the  public  mind,  and  compel  increasing 
multitudes  to  pay  attention  to  what  he  was  saying, 
whether  they  liked  it  or  not. 

There  were  not  merely  two  sides  to  Charles  A. 
Dana's  shield,  there  were  20,  200,  any  number  you 
please.  The  number  of  sides  appeared  to  change  from 
day  to  day;  but  they  were  always  rnany,  and  all  were 
brilliant.  In  his  early  life,  as  a  member  of  the  Brook 
Farm  community  in  Roxbury,  now  a  part  of  Boston, 
Mass.,  he  was  associated  with  George  Ripley,  Parke 
Godwin,  William  Henry  Channing,  Ralph  Waldo  Emer- 
son, George  William  Curtis,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne, 
Theodore  Parker,  and  A.  Bronson  Alcott.  There,  too, 
he  met  Margaret  Fuller.  He  entered  the  community  at 
twenty-three  years  of  age.  He  remained  there  three 
years.  There  he  made  his  first  attempts  at  newspaper 
work,  being  associated  with  Mr.  Ripley,  Mr.  Godwin, 
and  John  S.  Dwight  in  the  editorship  of  'The  Harbin- 
ger," a  weekly  paper  that  had  for  its  mission  to  spread 
abroad  the  ideas  of  transcendentalism  and  communism 
which  Brook  Farm  was  established  to  illustrate. 

During   the   fifteen   years   between    1847   ^^^    1862, 
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while  associated  with  Horace  Greeley  in  the  conduct  of 
the  New  York  "Tribune,"  Mr.  Dana  was  even  more  in- 
clined than  was  Mr.  Greeley  toward  socialistic  ideas. 
In  1849  ^^-  Dana  published  "Proudhon  and  His  'Bank 
of  the  People/ ''  a  defense  of  the  French  socialist's  finan- 
cial theories.  Yet,  in  all  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  that 
is  to  say  during  the  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  of 
his  control  of  the  New  York  "Sun,"  Mr.-  Dana  out- 
Heroded  Plerod  in  bitterness  of  opposition  tO'  everything 
that  savored  of  an  attempt  to  improve  the  condition  of 
the  masses  of  mankind  by  diminishing  their  dependence 
upon  the  favored  few.  The  editorial  columns  of  the 
"Sun"  never  ceased  ii;  these  later  times  to  pour  ridicule, 
scorn,  hatred,  argument,  invective  of  the  most  terrific 
Danaesque  quality,  upon  every  protest  against  the  exist- 
ing order  of  society,  whether  made  by  college  professors 
or  labor  union  leaders,  if  such  protests  had  for  their  ob- 
ject the  deliverance  of  the  poor  from  the  domination  of 
the  rich. 

There  was  an  intellectual  side  to  Mr.  Dana's  charac- 
ter which  was  a  very  large  part  of  himself.  Of  that  we 
shall  say  more  presently.  In  spite  of  that,  or  possibly 
just  because  of  that,  in  accordance  with  his  waywardness 
of  eccentric  genius,  which  prompted  him  to  do  the  un- 
expected thing,  he  made  the  ''Sun"  the  leading  enemy  in 
all  this  country,  within  the  ranks  of  the  newspaper  world, 
of  the  idea  expressed  in  the  phrase  "the  scholar  in  poli- 
tics." Nothing  else  seemed  so  to  excite  the  "Sun's" 
contempt  as  an  endeavor  to  lift  political  management 
and  discussion  to  a  plane  where  educated  men  would 
naturally  find  politics  a  congenial  pursuit  Day  in  and 
day  out,  from  year's  end  to  year's  end,  it  was  the  prac- 
tice of  Mr.  Dana  to  "poke  fun"  at  every  prominent  lit- 
erary man  or  college  professor  who  presumed  to  take  an 
active  part  in  the  discussion  of  party  questions.  In  any 
struggle  between  the  "boss"  of  a  party  machine  and 
members  of  the  party  who,  on  grounds  of  public  welfare 
and  a  decent  respect  for  the  opinion  of  the  cleanest  and 
best  educated  people  in  the  community,  endeavored  to 
break  down  dictatorship,  the  "Sun"  never  failed  to  be 
on  the  side  of  the  "boss."  All  last  summer  and  early 
autumn,  when  Mr.  Dana  was  too  sick  to  gO'  to  the 
office,  the  chief  members  of  his  staff  visited  him  at  his 
beautiful  summer    home    near    Glen    Cove,  on    Long 
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Island,  and  received  his  instructions.  In  accordance 
with  those  instructions,  and  in  keeping  with  the  invet- 
erate habit  of  the  "Sun,''  aU  its  unmatched  powers  of 
sarcasm  were  eniployed  to  assist  T.  C.  Piatt  in  choking 
the  Republican  party  of  Greater  New  York  into  sub- 
mission to  his  will  and  consequent  practical  alliance  with 
Tammany  Hall.  In  furtherance  of  this  endeavor,  the 
"Sun"  kept  up  an  unremitting  and  pitiless  fusillade 
against  that  eminent  publicist  whose  administration  dur- 
ing two  successive  terms  as  mayor  of  Brooklyn  had  ful- 
filled the  very  ideal  of  municipal  reformers  everywhere. 
President  Seth  Low  of  Columbia  University.  The  daily 
teaching  of  the  "Sun"  throughout  the  recent  municipal 
campaign  was  to  the  effect,  and  substantially  in  the 
words,  that  to  have  Greater  New  York  ruled  by  Piatt 
would  be  the  proper  thing;  to  have  it  ruled  by  Croker 
would  be  not  seriously  objectionable;^  but  to  have  it 
ruled  by  Seth  Low  and  men  of  his  way  of  thinking 
about  municipal  politics,  would  be  intolerable. 

For  more  than  twenty  years,  down  to  the  presidential 
campaign  of  1896,  when  the  "Sun"  definitely  broke  away 
from  the  Democratic  party  on  account  of  Bryanism,  Mr. 
Dana  made  his  paper  the  organ  of  Tammany  Hall  "par 
excellence."  Its  faithfulness  to  Tammany  was  in  strik- 
ing contrast  with  its  eccentric  course  in  all  other  political 
matters.  Mr.  Dana  had  supported  William  M.  Tweed. 
He  stood  stanchly  by  John  Kelley.  Richard  Croker  had 
in  Mr.  Dana  an  unflinching  and  tireless  champion.  A 
large  portion  of  the  "Sun's"  choicest  weapons  of  ridicule 
and  objurgation  were*  always  held  in  reserve,  ready  to 
be  employed  without  stint  whenever  Tammany,  its  men, 
its  measures,  its  methods  of  replenishing  its  treasury,  of 
punishing  enemies,  and  rewarding  friends,  were  attacked. 
He  assailed  the  Fassett  investigation  committee  in  the 
most  savage  manner.  Fie  struggled  angrily  to  prevent 
the  appointment  by  the  New  York  legislature  of  the 
Lexow  investigation  committee,  and  did  his  utmost  to 
shield  Tammany  and  its  "pantatas"  from  the  whirlwind 
of  moral  wrath  which  the  horrible  disclosures  aroused. 

The  circumstance  that,  after  being  associated'  during 
almost  half  the  lifetime  of  a  generation  with  Horace 
Greeley  on  the  "Tribune,"  engaging  in  the  most  zealous 
advocacy  of  the  principles  of  the  Republican  party,  Mr. 
Dana's  next  great  journalistic  undertaking  was  as  editor 
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and  dictator  of  the ''Sun/' which  he  changed  from  Repub-  ~ 
Ucan  to  Democratic  poHtics,  would  not  of  itself  alone 
seem  altogether  remarkable,  since  it  is  no  uncommon 
thing  for  men  to  change  their  party  affiliations.  His 
attitude  toward  the  party  which  he  thus  espoused  was, 
however,  singular,  tO'  say  the  least.  At  times,  when  can- 
didates and  platforms  suited  him,  Mr.  Dana  insisted  with 
terrible  earnestness  upon  the  strictest  party  discipline. 
Bolting  was  a  political  crime,  then,  for  which  there  ought 
to  be,  he  seemed  to  think,  no  pardon,  either  in  this 
world  or  in  the  next.  But  in  i88o  he  "damned  with 
faint  praise"  his  party's  candidate  for  the  presidency, 
Gen.  Hancock,  out  of  chagrin  because  Samuel  J.  Tilden, 
whom  Dana  passionately  admired,  was  not  renominated. 
The  "Sun's"  sneer  at  Hancock  as  "a  good  man  weigh- 
ing 200  pounds,"  became  historic,  as  did  so  many  other 
of  Dana's  caustic  jibes.  In  1884  he  bolted  outright, 
supporting  for  the  presidency  Gen.  B.  F.  Butler,  who 
represented  at  that  time  what  was  substantially  the 
Bryanism  and  Populism  of  twelve  years  later.  That 
was  because  Dana  hated  Cleveland.  Dana's  hatred  of 
Cleveland  was  something  stupendous  and  monumental. 

It  was  thoroughly  characteristic.  For  Dana  to  hate 
a  man  meant  to  pursue  him  relentlessly  and  unceasingly 
with  ridicule  and  abuse.  In  1888,  after  trying  unsuc- 
cessfully to  prevent  Cleveland's  renomination,  the  "Sun'' 
gave  him  a  kind  of  nominal  support,  accompanied  by 
thinly  veiled  opposition.  From  1888  to  1892  it  pur- 
sued him  daily,  often  employing  several  kinds  of  attack 
in  as  many  different  editorial  articles  on  a  single  day. 
He  was  "The  Stuffed  Prophet.''  He  was  "The  Per- 
petual Candidate."  He  was  "The  Claimant."  These 
were  but  a  small  portion,  and  the  mildest,  of  the  terms 
of  disrespect  that  were  used  incessantly.  But  in  1892, 
after  the  Chicago  convention,  the  "Sun,"  while  reviling 
the  candidate  and  treating  the  platform  as  a  whole  with 
contempt,  gave  -the  Democratic  party  a  kind  of  support, 
on  the  pretense  that  the  issue  was  neither  Cleveland  nor 
free  trade,  but  "negro  domination."  This  relentless  fury, 
this  Clevelandphobia,  never  abated  for  one  moment  dur- 
ing Cleveland's  second  administration;  and  it  followed 
the  ex-president  to  his  retirement  at  Princeton. 

There  is  just  one  great  criticism  which,  from  the 
standpoint  of  cultivated  and  conscientious  journalism. 
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must  be  made  upon  Charles  A.  Dana  as  an  editor.  That 
is  his  apparent  and  phenomenal  lack  of  moral  earnest- 
ness. -Whatever  may  be  said  about  some  of  the  more 
striking  transformations  in  his  career,  such  as  his  pass- 
ing from  ardent  sympathy  with  the  higher  forms  of  so- 
cialistic philosophy  to  bitter  hostility  toward  every  sug- 
gestion of  social  reform,  or  his  change  from  radical 
Republicanism  to  unshrinking  advocacy  of  Tammany 
Hall  Democracy,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  his  per- 
sonal opinions  and  sympathies  dictated  any  large  pro- 
portion of  the  innumerable  tergiversations  of  his  edito- 
rial life  in  reference  to  less  conspicuous  questions.  Nor 
is  it  easy  to  believe  that  in  lauding  the  system  of  munici- 
pal government  of  which  Croker,  and  Divver,  and 
**Fatty"  Walch  were  representatives,  and  in  sneering  at 
efforts  toward  reform  as  ''Sunday-school  politics,"  Mr. 
Dana  believed  that  he  was  promoting  the  public  wel- 
fare. 

The  most  reasonable  explanation  seems  to  be  that 
with  him  journalism  was  in  the  first  place  simply  busi- 
ness, in  the  second  place  an  art  closely  akin  to  dramatic 
art,  and  only  in  the  third  place  a  great  educational  and 
moral  force.  Viewed  in  that  light,  he  probably  saw  no 
more  reason  why  the  "Sun''  should  not  support  the  rich 
and  successful  rascals  who  were  robbing  New  York  and 
had  organized  the  protection  of  vice  and  crime  intO'  a 
system  yielding  immense  revenues  to  the  gang  in  con- 
trol, than  why  a  lawyer  should  not  employ  his  talents, 
and  learning,  and  personally  pure  character  to  defend 
the  plunderers  and  corrupters  of  society  when  brought 
to  the  bar  of  justice.  Tammany  needed  an  organ,  and 
could  afford  to  pay  handsomely  for  the  services  of  a 
brilliant  and  powerful  one.  From  the  same  point  of 
view,  there  was  perhaps  no  more  reason  apparent  why 
the  "Sun''  should  not  plead  the  cause  of  misrule,  in  its 
daily  exhibition  of  the  drama  of  metropolitan  life,  than 
there  was  why  Shakespeare  should  not  put  logic  into 
the  mouth  of  the  unclean  hypocrite  Angelo  and  elo- 
quence into  the  mouth  of  the  assassin  Macbeth. 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  great  reputation 
which  Mr.  Dana  and  his  associates,  whom  he  inspired 
with  his  spirit,  gave  to  the  ''Sun's"  editorial  page.  Noth- 
ing at  all  closely  resembling  it  exists  or  has  ever  existed 
in  the  whole  range    of    American    journalism.     There 
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is  reason  to  believe  that  tens  of  thousands  of  people  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  buying,  either  regularly  or  at  fre- 
quent intervals,  copies  of  the  ''Sun"  for  no'  other  pur- 
pose than  to  read  its  editorials.  That  page  was  Dana's 
joy  and  pride.  It  had  every  kind,  degree,  and  variety  of 
that  excellence  which  consists  in  being  "interesting."  Tt 
ranged  "from  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  tO'  severe."  Its 
fun  was  many  times  irresistible.  It  was  unmistakable, 
inimitable  Danaesque  fun.  But  it  would  be  a  great  mis- 
take to  suppose  that  there  was  nothing  else.  All  leading 
topics  of  the  time  were  discus'sed  with  trenchant  vigor. 
All  emotions  were  aroused  by  those  editorials, — anger, 
wonder,  sympathy,  abhorrence,  thankfulness,  resent- 
ment, tenderness,  faith,  skepticism,  joy,  hope,  and  fear. 
It  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that,  beyond  other  edi- 
tors, Dana  had  the  power  of  playing  with  his  pen  on  the 
human  heartstrings. 

A  great  many  of  the  "Sun's"  editorials  in  the  past 
quarter  of  a  century  have  been,  in  respect  to  literary 
style,  to  accuracy  of  statement,  to  closeness  and  cogency 
of  logic,  to  lucidity  of  diction,  almost  if  not  quite  flaw- 
less gems.  Moreover,  where  neither  party  politics  nor 
personal  prejudices  were  involved,  the  whole  tone,  and 
scope,  and  quality  of  these  editorials  were  not  unfre- 
quently  such  that  they  could  hardly  fail  to  instruct, 
enrich,  and  elevate  the  newspaper  reading  community. 

Charles  A.  Dana's  personal  character  was  replete 
with  noble  virtues.  His  private  life  was  pure.  His  con- 
versation was  never  low,  dull,  nor  trivial.  His  friend- 
ships were  with  people  of  upright  character  and  orderly 
and  earnest  lives.  He  was  a  faithful  husband  and  a 
fond  father.  He  was  a  model  citizen.  All  his  instincts 
were  clean  and  wholesome.  All  his  habits  were  abste- 
mious and  such  as  had  no  need  to  shun  the  light  of  day. 

Intellectually  he  was  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word 
a  great  man.  His  love  of  knowledge  was  an  unquench- 
able thirst.  Although  deprived  in  childhood  and  early 
manhood  of  many  of  the  opportunities  for  education 
which  more  fortunate  youths  enjoy,  though  able  tO'  fit 
for  college  only  by  study  alone  at  night  after  his  day's 
work  was  over,  though  compelled  to  leave  Harvard  Col- 
lege at  the  end  of  his  Sophomore  year  on  account  of 
injury  to  his  eyes  through  overstudy,  though  during  his 
last  year  at  Harvard  he  was  able  to  get  his  lessons  only 
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with  the  assistance  of  a  classmate  who  read  to  him, 
though  dependent  upon  his  own  exertions  in  vacation 
for  means  to  eke  out  his  subsistence  in  term  time, 
though  his  first  salary  as  a  newspaper  man  was  but  five 
dollars  a  week,  though  he  reached  middle  life  before  he 
obtained  a  position  where  he  was  not  an  employe  and  a 
subordinate, — yet,  all  his  life  long,  Charles  A.  Dana  was 
a  scholar.  In  1863,  twenty  years  after  leaving  college 
never  to  return.  Harvard  granted  him  its  degree  of  Bache- 
lor of  Arts  and  caused  his  name  to  be  enrolled  as  an 
alumnus  in  the  class  with  which  he  would  have  gradu- 
ated had  he  remained.  He  had  two  infallible  marks  of 
scholarship,  love  of  literature  and  love  of  learning. 

His  "Household  Book  of  Poetry,''  which  he  compiled 
and  edited,  was  first  published  in  1857.  There  have 
been  various  editions  since.  It  remains  a  standard.  The 
good  taste  and  judgment  shown  in  the  selection  have 
never  been  surpassed  in  that  field  of  effort. 

In  1853  he  began  to  labor  on  that  monumental  work, 
"The  New  American  Encyclopedia,''  first  pubHshed  ten 
years  later,  in  sixteen  volumes.  He  was  assisted  by 
George  Ripley  and  others;  but  it  was  his  genius,  tireless 
industry,  and  learning  that  chiefly  made  the  work  the 
great  success  it  immediately  became  and  has  continued 
to  be. 

Charles  Anderson  Dana  was  born  in  Hinsdale,  N. 
H.,  August  8,  1819.  At  the  age  of  two  years  he  re- 
moved with  his  parents  to  Gaines,  Orleans  county,  New 
York,  where  he  was  sent  to  a  country  school.  In  1827 
the  family  moved  again  and  settled  in  Guildhall,  Vt.  In 
1 83 1,  at  the  age  of  twelve,  he  went  to  live  with  an  un- 
cle, who  was  a  dry  goods  merchant  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and 
became  a  clerk  in  his  store. 

After  leaving  the  Brook  Farm  Association  he  be- 
came assistant  editor  of  "The  Boston  Chronotype," 
under  Elizur  Wright,  in  1844. 

It  is  but  fair  tO'  say  that  Mr.  Dana  was  connected 
with  one  newspaper  failure,  the  Chicago  "Republican," 
of  which  he  took  charge  in  1865,  soon  after  the  surren- 
der of  Lee  at  Appomattox.  The  trouble  seems  to  have 
been  that  there  was  not  capital  enough  invested  in  the 
"Republican"  to  give  its  editor  a  chance  to  show  what 
he  could  do. 

A  comparatively  brief  but  vastly  important  episode 
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in  his  life,  important  to  him,  to  journaUsm,  and  to^  the 
country  as  a  whole,  was  his  connection  with  Secretary 
Stanton  from  the  spring  of  1862  till  the  close  of  the  war. 
During  the  greater  part  of  that  time  Mr.  Dana's  official 
position  was  that  of  first  assistant  secretary  of  war;  but 
his  real  work  consisted  in  inspecting  the  various  army 
headquarters  as  Stanton's  confidential  agent.  The  great 
war  secretary  discerned  in  Dana  that  quality  of  judging 
men  and  seeing  clear  through  and  through  complicated 
situations,  which  did  so  much  to  make  Dana  the  great  edi- 
tor he  was.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  assistant  secretary 
exerted  at  some  critical  junctures  a  powerful  influence 
upon  the  course  of  events.  One  thing  he  did,  which 
would  alone  entitle  him  to  the  nation's  everlasting  grati- 
tude, was  to  appreciate  General  Grant  while  as  yet  the 
coming  hero  was  the  object  of  malignant  persecution 
and  slander  on  the  part  of  envious  generals  who  saw 
their  own  higher  stations  endangered  by  the  genius  of 
the  humble-minded  and  as  yet  obscure  tanner  from 
Galena.  Dana  told  Stanton  that  Grant  had  more  mili- 
tary capacity  than  Halleck,  Burnside,  and  Rosecrans 
combined. 


rg.   jg.   jg.   jg.   jg.   ^ 


THE  GREATER  NEW  YORK  CAMPAIGN. 

The  extraordinary  interest  manifested  in  the  New  York 
city  municipal  campaign  of  1897  was  due  in  part' to  the 
personal  and  political  issues  involved,  and  in  part  to  the 
enormous  powers  vested  in  the  officials,  and  especially 
in  the  mayor,  to  be  chosen. 

The  charter  enacted  by  the  New  York  legislature, 
early  in  1897  (pp.  146,  423),  united  into  one  municipality, 
under  the  corporate  name  of  the  City  of  New  York,  the 
various  communities  lying  in  and  about  New  York  har- 
bor, including  the  city  and  county  of  New  York,  the  city 
of  Brooklyn  and  the  county  of  Kings,  the  county  of  Rich- 
mond, and  part  of  the  county  of  Queens.  This  created  a 
city  with  an  area  of  359  square  miles  and  a  population  of 
about  3,360,000;  containing  1,200  miles  of  streets  and 
700  miles  of  sewers ;  and  with  an  annual  tax  levy  of  from 
fifty-five  to  sixty-five  million  dollars.     This  great  city, 
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containing  more  inhabitants  than  the  whole  United 
States  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  was 
given  its  own  executive,  legislature,  and  judiciary.  The 
legislature  was  to  consist  of  two  houses,  a  Council  of 
twenty-nine  members  and  a  Board  of  Aldermen  of  sixty 
members.  The  judiciary  was  to  comprise  seven  justices 
of  the  municipal  court,  twenty-three  city  magistrates,  and 
ten  justices  of  the  courts  of  special  sessions,  all  of  them 
to  be  appointed  by  the  mayor.  The  general  executive 
administration  of  the  city  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a 
number  of  departments,  the  heads  of  each  of  which  were 
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to  be  appointed  by  the  mayor.  Two  great  executive 
boards  were  to  exercise  supreme  control  of  the  general 
administration  of  the  city  and  all  its  boroughs:  the 
Board  of  Public  Improvements  and  the  Board  of  Esti- 
mate and  Apportionment.  Of  the  fifteen  members  of 
the  first  board,  the  mayor  is  one,  and  appoints  eight  more. 
Of  the  five  members  of  the  other  board,  the  mayor  is  one, 
and  appoints  two  more.  The  new  city  was  to  come  into 
being  January  i,  1898;  and  the  term  of  the  mayor  was 
fixed  at  four  years.  The  exercise  of  such  enormous  pow- 
ers in  the  second  largest  city  of  the  world  for  so  long  a 
period,  constituted  a  political  opportunity  which  might 
well  engage  the  strenuous  activities  of  parties  and  indi- 
viduals. 

The  Citizens'  Union. — The  party  which  was  first  in  the 
field  with  a  candidate  and  a  declaration  of  principles  was 
the  Citizens'  Union.  This  organization  was  formed 
without  reference  to  party  lines,  and  its  fundamental  idea 
was  the  separation  of  local  interests  from  general  politics. 
It  began  with  the  publication  of  an  address  issued  Febru- 
ary 22,  1897  (p.  155),  in  anticipation  of  the  election  to  be 
held  in  November.  This  address,  which  was  signed  by 
many  prominent  citizens,  quoted  the  official  statement  of 
the  constitutional  convention,  to  the  effect  that  its  aim 
had  been  to  separate  in  the  large  cities  municipal  elec- 
tions from  state  and  national  elections,  to  the  end  that 
the  business  affairs  of  the  great  municipal  corporations 
might  be  managed  on  their  own  merits.  Later,  the 
Union  adopted  a  declaration  of  principles,  the  most  im- 
portant of  which  were  the  following: 

"i.  We  upihold  the  principle,  now  for  the  first  time  embodied 
in  the  constitution  of  the  state,  that  municipal  elections  shall 
be  held  separately  from  state  and  national  elections,  to  the  end 
that  the  business  affairs  of  municipal  corporations  may  be  man- 
aged upon  their  own  merits,  uncontrolled  by  national  or  state 
politics;  and  this  union  is  formed  to  carry  that  principle  into 
effect. 

"2.  We  demand  that  the  affairs  of  the  city  of  New  YorK  be 
administered  independently  of  national  and  state  politics,  and 
that  local  officers  be  chosen  solely  with  reference  to  their  quali- 
fications. 

"We  will  nominate  no  candidate  unless  his  character  and 
record  are  such  as  to  justify  public  confidence  in  his  assurance 
that  if  elected,  he  will  not  use  his  office  or  permit  it  to  be  used 
for  the  benefit  of  any  political  organization,  but  will  administer 
it  in  all  respects  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  this  decla- 
ration. 
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"3.  We  demand  that  the  civil  service  requirements  of  the 
constitution  and  laws  of  this  state  be  impartially  enforced  by 
such  methods  as  will  insure  a  practical  and  reasonable  test  of 
fitness;  and  the  selection  of  subordinate  officers  upon  their  mer- 
its, irrespective  of  political  influence,  so  as  to  afiford  a  iair 
chance  to  every  citizen,  without  regard  to  race,  religious  belief, 
or  political  affiliations." 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the  union  declared  in  favor  of 
the  municipal  ownership  of  franchises,  better  rapid  transit  facil- 
ities, adequate  school  ac- 
commodations, the  en- 
forcement of  the  eight- 
hour  law,  the  extension 
of  the  public  park  sys- 
tem, better  sanitation  of 
tenement  houses,  .and  a 
continuance  of  the  im- 
proved street-cleaning 
methods  characteristic 
of  the  administration  of 
Mayor  Strong. 

The  C  i  t  i  z  e  n  s' 
Union  began  an  ac- 
tive enrolment  of  cit- 
izens who  were  in 
sympathy  with  these 
declarations.  A  de- 
mand soon  arose  for 
the  nomination  of 
Seth  Low,  formerly 
mayor  of  Brooklyn, 
upon  this  platform. 
A  canvass  was  un- 
dertaken to  deter- 
mine the  extent  of 
this  demand,  and 
about  25,000  members  of  the  union  and  102,000 
other  citizens  declared  themselves  in  favor  of  Mr. 
Low  as  a  candidate  for  mayor.  On  September  i,  the 
Citizens'  Union,  through  its  executive  committee,  formal- 
ly nominated  Mr.  Low.  Mr.  Low  accepted  the  nomina- 
tion informally  at  once;  and  on  September  13  he  commu- 
nicated his  acceptance  in  a  formal  letter,  in  which  he  in- 
dorsed the  platform  of  the  union  and  afifirmed  his  pi>r- 
pose,  if  elected,  to  make  an  administration  that  should 
be  honest,  broad-minded,  business-like,  and  free  from  all 
partisan  obligations. 

LOW.    SETH,    first   candidate    of  the    Citizens'    Jnion    for 
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mayor  of  Greater  New  York,  was  born  in  Brooklyn,  January 
i8,  1850,  and  received  his  education  at  the  Brooklyn  Polytechnic 
Institute  and  Columbia  College,  from  which  latter  ihe  was  grad- 
uated in  1870  at  the  head  of  his  class.  He  entered  his  father's 
silk  and  tea  house  as  a  clerk,  and  later  became  a  partner.  He 
was  president  of  the  Republican  campaign  club  in  1880,  and  took 
an  active  part  in  the  campaign  which  resulted  in  the  election  of 
Garfield  and  Arthur.  The  next  year  he  became  the  candidate  of 
the  reform  forces  for  the  office  of  mayor  of  Brooklyn,  and  was 
elected.  After  serving  two  years,  he  was  re-elected,  and  served 
another  term  of  two  years.  In  1889,  he  was  chosen  president  of 
Columbia  College,  which  under  his  administration  has  become 
a  university.  He  has  been  active  in  charitable  and  reformatory 
work,  and,  although  a  Republican  in  general  politics,  has  always 
contended  for  the  principle  of  non-partisanship  in  municipal 
affairs.  This  record  made  him  the  natural  candidate  of  an 
organization  having  the  purposes  of  the  Citizens'   Union, 

Action  of  the  Republicans. — Strong  pressure  was 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  Repubhcan  leaders  to  induce 
them  to  indorse  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Low.  It  was 
urged  that  as  a  Hfe-long  Repubhcan  he  should  be  politi- 
cally acceptable;  that  he  possessed  exceptional  qualifica- 
tions for  the  office  of  mayor;  and  that  if  the  Republicans 
joined  the  forces  of  the  Citizens'  Union  in  his  support 
there  was  a  strong  probabihty  that  he  would  be  elected. 
The  Repubhcan  leaders,  however,  were  irritated  at  the 
manner  in  which  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Low  had  been 
made  and  by  what  they  characterized  as  the  precipitancy 
of  the  Citizens'  Union  in  making  him  its  candidate. 
They  were  not  prepared  to  accept  the  principle  of  non- 
partisanship  in  municipal  affairs,  and  insisted  that  nation- 
al issues  could  not  be  left  out  of  the  election.  Among 
Brooklyn  Republicans  there  was  a  strong  feeling  in  favor 
of  indorsing  Mr.  Low;  but  when  the  Repubhcan  city 
convention  for  the  whole  city  met  September  28,  out  of 
348  votes  only  49  were  cast  in  favor  of  Mr!  Low.  Fred- 
erick A.  Schroeder  of  Brooklyn  received  two  votes,  and 
General  Benjamin  F.  Tracy  of  the  borough  of  Manhat- 
tan, secretary  of  the  navy  in  President  Harrison's  admin- 
istration, received  297,  aiid  became  the  nominee  of  the 
convention. 

The  Republican  Platform. — The  opening  declarations 
of  the  Republican  platform  vigorously  affirmed  the  na- 
tional significance  of  the  election  in  these  words: 

"There  is  one  great  issue  before  the  people  at  this  time.  It 
cannot  be  separated  from  any  political  contest.  It  is  the  issue 
created   by  the    Chicago   platform;   and  nothing   can   be    more 
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obvious  than  that  the  results  of  every  election,  national,  state, 
or  municipal,  until  that  platform  has  been  formally  abandoned 
by  the  party  that  made  it,  must  count  for  or  against  its  odious 
and  destructive  principles. 

"Every  intelligent  voter  knows  that  the  first  mayor  of  the 
Greater  New  York,  with  all  his  tremendous  power  for  good  or 
evil,  will  be  either  the  candidate  of  this  convention,  or  a  Tam- 
many Democrat.  Every  intelligent  voter  knows  that  if  the  first 
mayor  of  the  Greater  New  York  is  the  candidate  of  this  conven- 
tion, a  miglh'ty  impulse  will  be  given  in  support  of  every  sound 
principle  of  government,  and  the  city  will  obtain  the  services,  as 
its  chief  magistrate,  of  a  statesman  of  the  very  highest  rank  in 
antecedents,  in  character,  and  in  ability. 

"Every  intelligent  voter  knows,  on  the  other  hand,  that  if 
the  first  mayor  of  the  Greater  New  York  is  a  Tammany  Demo- 
crat, the  effect  will  be  greatly  to  revive  the  hopes  and  promote 
the  schemes  that  are  grouped  in  the  public  mind  under  the 
name  of  Bryanism,  and  at  the  same  time  to  deliver  this  mag- 
nificent metropolis  into  the  hands  of  an  organized  conspiracy 
for  public  plunder." 

The  platform  proceeded  to  endorse  the  administra- 
tion of  President  McKinley  and  that  of  Governor  Black. 
It  declared  that  a  vote  for  any  other  than  the  Republican ; 
candidates  was  a  vote  to  restore  Tammany  to  power.  It ' 
commended  the  provisions  of  the  new  charter  relative  to 
the  letting  of  public  franchises;  professed  satisfaction 
with  the  working-  of  the  new  excise  laws;  and  reviewed 
the  course  of  Republican  legislation  with  reference  to 
wage-earners. 

TRACY,  GENERAL  BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN,  Repub- 
lican candidate  for  mayor  of  Greater  New  York,  was  born 
April  2,  183a  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1851.  Between 
1853  and  1862  he  served  as  district  attorney  for  Tioga  county 
and  in  the  New  York  legislature.  In  1862  he  entered  the  army 
at  the  head  of  a  New  York  regiment  whi'dh  he  had  recruited, 
and  in  March,  1865,  was  brevetted  brigadier-general  for  gallant 
and  meritorious  servicesi  in  the  field.  Soon  after  his  honorable 
discharge  from  the  army  he  became  United  States  district  attor- 
ney for  the  eastern  district  of  New  York.  He  was  for  two  years 
associate  justice  of  the  New  York  court  of  appeals.  In  1889  he 
was  appointed  secretary  of  the  navy  by  President  Harrison, 
and  after  his  term  expired,  he  resumed  his  law  practice,  and  is 
now  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Tracy,  Boardman  &  Piatt.  He 
was  chairman  of  the  charter  commission  which  drew  up  the 
charter  for  the  Greater  New  York. 

In  the  course  of  his  speech  to  the  RepubHcan  conven- 
tion accepting  the  nomination,  General  Tracy  said: 

"If  it  shall  hereafter  appear  to  your  representatives  that,  in- 
stead of  promoting  harmony  and  success,  my  candidacy  stands 
Vol.   7—68. 
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in  their  way,  I  should  wish  to  have  your  permission  to  adopt 
that  course  which,  in  my  judgment  and  in  the  judgment  of 
your  representatives,  shall  seem  to  be  the  course  of  duty  and 
honor.  Nothing  could  be  more  hateful  to  me  than  the  thought 
that  I  had  perversely  stood  in  the  way  of  that  complete  union 
of  all  possible  elements  of  opposition  to  Tammany  Hall  which 
provides  the  best  assurance  of  success.  ...  If  my  candi- 
dacy be  the  means  of  bringing  about  the  desired  union,  I  shall 
rest  content  If,  however,  the  spirit  of  harmony  and  concilia- 
tion which  we  thus  in- 
voke does  not  prevail,  I 
propose,  having  accepted 
this  nomination,  to  miake 
the  fight  to  the  end." 

This  was  inter- 
preted as  meaning 
that  General  Tracy 
would  retire  if  by  his 
retirement  a  union  of 
the  ant  i-Tammany 
forces  could  be  ef- 
fected; and  this  im- 
pression was  d  e  e  p- 
ened  by  the  following 
remark  of  Lemuel  E. 
Quigg,  chairman  of 
the  New  York  county 
committee,  during  the 
debate  on  the  floor  of 
the  convention: 

"If  it  shall  appear  to 
the  Republican  party 
that,  in  the  interest  of  a 
successful  campaign,  it 
should  be  best  for  any  of 
the  candidates  to   retire, 

the  duly  constituted  authorities  will  not  hesitate  to  advise  them 

to  do  so." 

It  soon  became  clear,  however,  that  the  retirement  of 
General  Tracy  in  favor  of  Mr.  Low  was  not  contem- 
plated; but  that  the  only  contingency  which  the  Repub- 
lican leaders  had  in  view  was  the  possible  retirement  of 
both  General  Tracy  and  Mr.  Low  and  an  agreement 
upon  a  new  candidate.  From  the  point  of  view  of  Mr. 
Low's  supporters,  however,  such  an  arrangement  was  out 
of  the  question,  inasmuch  as  the  Citizens'  Union  was  not 
a  party  organization  whose  support  could  be  transferred 
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from  one  candidate  to  another,  but  an  organization  ex- 
pressly formed  to  oppose  partisanship  in  municipal 
affairs,  and  composed  of  men  of  different  parties  whose 
ground  of  common  action  was  a  wish  to  elect  Mr.  Low 
upon  a  non-partisan  platform. 

Henry  George's  Candidacy  .—On  September  2y,  the 
night  before  the  Republican  convention  was  held,  the 
organization  known 
as  the  United  Democ- 
racy met  in  conven- 
tion in  the  Lenox  Ly- 
ceum and  nominated 
Henry  George  for 
mayor.  This  con- 
vention reindorsed 
the  Chicago  platform 
in  all  its  details,  de- 
nounced •  Democrats 
who  repudiated  that 
plat  form,  andde- 
clared  itself  the  only 
regular  Democratic 
organization  in  the 
city  of  New  York. 
The  following  ex- 
tracts from  its  plat- 
form indicate  its  posi- 
tion with  reference  to 
general  questions: 

"We  believe  that 
Democracy,  or  giovern- 
ment  by  the  people,  is 
the  best  form  yet  devised  by  the  mind  of  man,  and  that  the 
principles  of  Democracy  are  equally  applicable  to  federal,  state, 
and  municipal  g-overnments  and  to  every  condition  and  associa- 
tion of  mankind. 

"We  believe  that  true  Demoeracy,  as  applied  to  govern- 
mental affairs,  requires  not  only  the  establishment  and  mainte- 
nance of  universal  suffrage,  but  also  that  alf  legislation  and  gov- 
ernmental interference  should  be  for  the  promotion  of  justice 
and  the  protection  of  the  weak,  and  should,  as  far  as  justice 
permits,  tend  toward  the  equalization  of  the  situation  and  con- 
dition of  men  with  respect  to  each  other, 

"We  oppose  the  Republican  party  and  the  faction  known 
as  the  National  Democratic  party,  because  they  are  neither  of 
them  advocates  of  the  principles  of  true  Democracy  as  tried  by 
the  test  of  the  foregoing  principles,  but  are  supporters  and  advo- 
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cates  of  monopolies  in  various  foTms,  of  special  privileges  for  the 
few  at  the  expense  of  the  many,  and  of  legisilation  and  adminis- 
tration tending  toward  the  establishment  of  an  oligarchy  in  this 
country. 

"VVhile  insisting  that  those  who  do  not  support  the  funda- 
mental principles  heretofore  stated  are  not  truly  Democratic  and 
have  political  ends  and  aims  different  from  ours,  yet  we  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  an  honest  difference  of  opinion  may  arise  re- 
garding the  measures  to  be  adopted  at  any  particular  moment 
in  the  furtherance  of  said  fundamental  principles;  and  in  the 
choice  of  such  measures  we  believe  and  allege  that  the  will  and 
discretion  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  general  con- 
vention assembled,  should  bind  arid  "  govern  each  individual 
Democrat." 

The  platform  went  on  to  reaffirm  the  leading  principles  em- 
bodied in  the  Chicago  platform;  it  demanded  public  ownership 
of  municipal  frandhises,  ample  parks  and  playgrounds,  and  a 
more  liberal  liquor  law,  and  asserted  the  necessity  of  party 
government  in  municipal  affairs. 

On  October  i,  the  city  convention  of  the  Democratic 
Alliance  nominated  Mr.  George  for  mayor,  and  appoint- 
ed a  committee  to  confer  with  the  United  Democracy 
as  to  other  nominations.  The  result  of  conferences 
between  these  bodies  and  Mr.  George  was  the  nomination 
of  Mr.  George  at  a  great  mass  meeting  in  Cooper  Union, 
October  5,  by  the  " J  efifersonian  Democracy." 

The  platform  indorsed  the  declarations  of  the  Chicago  plat- 
form; called  for  municipal  ownership  of  street  railways,  gas,  and 
electric  companies,  ferries,  etc.;  demanded  dollar  gas  and  cheap 
street-car  fares;  asserted  the  right  of  free  speech  and  public  as- 
semblage; and  called  for  home  rule,  personal  liberty,  and  the 
repeal  of  the  Raines  liquor  law.  The  closing  resolution,  directed 
against  political  "bosses,"  struck  the  key-note  of  the  George 
campaign: 

"And  finally  we  declare  that  this  mass  meeting  was  made 
necessary  by  the  denial  to  the  people  of  the  right  of  self-gov- 
ernment by  men,  who,  having  seized  the  machinery  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  organization,  believed  themselves  able  to  dictate  to 
the  citizens  of  Greater  New  York  not  only  their  rulers,  but  the 
very  political  questions  with  which  they  may  occupy  their 
thoughts.  We  are  here  to  demonstrate  that  what  Democrats 
shall  or  shall  not  think  and  speak  of  is  not  to  be  determined  on 
English  race  tracks,  nor  in  secret  conclaves  of  self-constituted 
bosses.  We  are  here  to  declare  that  only  by  wresting  control 
of  the  Democratic  party  from  the  hands  of  the  paid  agents  of 
monopolistic  millionaires  can  the  city  control  the  corporations, 
and  not  the  corporations  the  city.  No  ticket  nominated  in  an 
un-Democratic  way  can  be  a  Democratic  ticket;  no  declaration 
of  principles  cunningly  devised  to  meet  the  petty  political  needs 
of  the  moment,  can  be  Democratic.  We  pledge  ourselves  to  re- 
store to  the  individual  that  right  of  political  initiative  and  action 
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which  long  has  been  denied  him  in  this  city;  and  we  proffer  our 
declaration  of  principles  and  our  candidates  as  those  of  the 
Jeffersonian  Democracy  of  New  York." 

Mr.  George  accepted  the  nomination  in  a  speech  in 
which  he  expressed  the  feeling  that  he  stood  for  the  great 
cause  for  which  Jefferson  stood  in  1800;  and  added  these 
words,  which,  in  the  light  of  after  events,  seemed  to  have 
been  almost  prophetic: 

"No  greater  honor  could  be  given  to  any  man  than  to  stand 
for  that.  No  greater  service  could  he  render  in  his  day  and  gen- 
eration than  to  stand  for  it.  I  would  not  refuse  if  I  died  for  it. 
What  counts  a  few  years?  What  can  a  man  do  better  and 
nobler  than  doing  something  for  his  country,  his  nation,  and  his 
age?" 

GEORGE,  HENRY,  candidate  of  the  Jeffersonian  Democ- 
racy for  mayor  of  Greater  New  York,  was  born  in  Philadelphia, 
Penn.,  on  September  2,  1839,  and  was  taught  at  the  public 
schools  of  that  city  until  he  was  fourteen  years  old.  Then  he 
went,  as  a  boy,  into  a  merchant's  store,  but  soon  after  went  to 
sea  and  visited  Australia.  He  learned  the  printer's  art;  and  in 
1858,  wihen  he  was  eighteen,  he  worked  at  the  case  in  Califor- 
nia, and  subsequently  became  a  reporter  and  editor  of  San  Fran- 
cisco newspapers.  While  he  was  on  the  Pacific  coast  he  began 
writing  his  books  and  promulgating  his  doctrines  concerning 
taxation.  Mr.  George  wrote  his  "Progress  and  Poverty"  in  1879. 
He  went  to  New  York  in  1880;  and  there,  six  years  later,  he 
wrote  his  "Protection  or  Free  Trade."  He  wrote  several  other 
works,  among  them  an  ''Open  Letter  to  Pope  Leo  XHL  on  the 
Condition  of  Labor,"  and  a  book  on  "Social  Problems."  But 
the  two  books  first  named  are  the  principal  achievements  of  his 
pen.  Millions  of  copies  of  them  were  sold  or  given  away.  His 
chief  doctrine,  that  of  the  "single  tax,"  was  purely  a  doctrine  of 
taxation.  He  greatly  sympathized  with  the  Irish  struggle  for 
home  rule,  and  visited  Ireland  in  1881  and  1882,  where  he  was 
arrested  by  the  British  authorities  as  a  "suspect."  He  was  the 
candidate  of  the  United  Labor  party  for  mayor  of  New  York  in 
1886,  and  received  a  very  large  vote,  68,000,  against  90,000  for 
the  Democratic  candidate  and  60,000  for  the  Republican.  In 
1887  he  was  the  candidate  of  the  United  Labor  party  for  secre- 
tary of  state  of  New  York.  In  1890  he  went  to  Australia;  and 
after,  as  before,  his  return,  he  was  the  earnest  advocate  of  the 
Australian  ballot  system,  which  has  since  caused  the  modifica- 
tion of  most  of  the  ballot  laws  in  this  country. 

The  Democratic  Convention.— The  (Tammany)  Demo- 
cratic city  convention  was  held  at  Grand  Central  Palace, 
September  30.  In  accordance  with  the  program  which  had 
been  arranged  by  the  leaders,  no  mention  was  made  in 
the  convention  of  the  Chicago  platform  or  candidate. 
The  votes  of  the  convention  were  cast  "en  bloc"  by  the 
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chairman  of  the  respective  boroughs,  and  were  all  an- 
nounced as  for  Robert  A.  Van  Wyck  for  mayor.  There 
was  a  slight  disturbance  incident  to  the  attempt  of  a 
Brooklyn  delegate  to  have  his  vote  counted  for  Judge 
Gaynor,  but  the  chairman  ruled  that  delegates  could  be 
heard  only  through  their  chairmen. 

The  platform  was  devoted  to  local  issues.     It  opened 
with  these  declarations: 

"i.  We  regard  as  the  supreme  issue  of  the  municipal  cam- 
paign the  inauguration  of  a  wise,  liberal,  honest,  and  Democratic 
government  in  place  of  the  present  costly,  wasteful,  illiberal,  and 
inefficient  administration. 

"2.  W'C  denounce  the  prodigality,  inefficiency,  and  hypocrisy 
of  the  city  administration  of  the  last  three  years.  Its  protesta- 
tions of  disinterestedness  cloaked  its  yearning  for  office.  Its 
mismanagement  produced  a  corrupt,  expensive,  fractious,  dis- 
cordant, intolerant,  and  incapable  government,  that  has  im- 
paired the  credit,  increased  and  augmented  the  debt  of  the  city. 

"3.  We  believe  that  home  rule  is  essential  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  liberty.  The  Democratic  party  stands  for  the  supremacy 
of  the  municipality  in  matters  of  local  government.  We  de- 
nounce as  a  usurpation  of  both  the  rights  of  the  individual  and 
the  municipality,  any  attempt  of  the  state  legislature  to  dictate 
the  customs,  habits,  and  pursuits  of  our  citizens." 

Other  planks  in  the  platform  called  for  personal  liberty; 
denounced  the  Raines  law;  called  for  the  restraint  of  trusts; 
demanded  municipal  ownership  of  public  franchises;  demanded 
dollar  gas,  the  enforcement  of  the  eight-hour  law,  rapid  transit, 
adequate  school  accommodations,  and  public  improvements; 
and  protested  against  the  extension  of  the  law  of  injunction  to 
the  suppression  of  the  struggles  of  the  laboring  masses. 

VAN  WYCK,  ROBERT  A.,  chief  judge  of  the  city  court  of 
New  York,  Tammany  Democratic  nominee  and  successful  can- 
didate for  first  mayor  of  Greater  New  York,  was  born 
in  New  York  city  in  1850.  He  is  descended  in  the  sev- 
enth generation  from  Cornelius  Barents  Van  Wyck,  who 
came  to  New  Netherlands  in  1650  from  Wyck,  Holland, 
and  married  ten  years  later,  Ann  Polhemus,  daughter 
of  the  Dutch  Reformed  minister  of  Flatbush.  Judge  Van 
Wyck's  father,  the  late  William  Van  Wyck,  was  a  well-known 
lawyer  sixty  years  ago.  Until  his  death  he  was  a  leader  in  the 
councils  of  the  New  York  Democracy.  Mr.  Van  Wyck  left 
school  when  very  young,  and  has  not  had  the  advantages  of 
what  is  known  as  a  liberal  education.  He  began  business  life 
as  an  office  boy,  but  at  the  age  of  nineteen  had  equipped  himself 
sufficiently  to  pass  the  entrance  examination  for  the  law  de- 
partment of  Columbia  College,  and  three  years  later  was  gradu- 
ated from  the  school.  He  stood  at  the  head  of  a  class  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty-four,  and  delivered  the  valedictory  address 
at  the  class  commencement  in  1872.    Aside  from  his  prominence 
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in  Tammany  Hall,  Judge  Van  Wyck  was  not  publicly  known 
till  he  was  elected  eigtht  years  ago  to  the  bench  of  the  city  court 
of  New  York. 

Other  Nominations. — The  most  important  nomina- 
tions made  by  the  several  parties,  next  to  those  for  may- 
or, were  for  controller  and  for  president  of  the  council. 
For  controller  the  Citizens'  Union  nominated  Charles  S. 
Fairchild,  ex-secretary  of  the  treasury;  and  for  president 
of  the  council,  John  H.  Schumann.  The  Republicans 
nominated  ex-Cong-ressman  A.  P.  Fitch,  who  was  then 
the  incumbent  of  the  office,  for  controller;  and  R.  Ross 
Appleton  for  president  of  the  council.  The  (Tammany) 
Democratic  convention  nominated  for  controller  Bird  S. 
Coler;  and  for  president  of  the  council,  Randolph  Gug- 
genheimer.  The  JefTersonian  Democracy  put  forward  as 
its  candidate  for  controller,  Charles  W.  Dayton;  and  for 
president  of  the  council,  Jerome  O'Neill. 

Action  of  Other  Parties. — Besides  the  four  leading 
candidates  for  mayor,  there  were  four  others,  nominated 
by  smaller  political  groups.  The  Socialist-Labor  party 
nominated  Lucien  Sanial;  the  Prohibitionists,  William 
T.  Wardwell ;  a  group  of  Mr.  George's  original  support- 
ers in  the  Democratic  Alliance,  who  early  became  dissat- 
isfied, nominated  Alfred  B.  Cruikshank;  and  Patrick  J. 
Gleason,  mayor  of  Long  Island  City,  ran  on  nomination 
papers  representing  his  personal  following. 

The  National  (Gold)  Democrats  indorsed  Mr.  Low's 
candidacy  for  mayor,  and  so  did  the  German-American 
Reform  Union  and  the  so-called  Brookfield  Republicans; 
while  other  political  groups  arrayed  themselves  with  one 
or  another  of  the  leading  candidates,  and  made  various 
combinations  upon  candidates  for  minor  offices. 

Progress  of  the  Campaign. — So  this  extraordinary 
campaign  was  fairly  opened  with  four  leading  candi- 
dates in  the  field,  and  a  perplexing  variety  of  combina- 
tions and  alliances  behind  them.  The  declarations  of 
these  different  parties  on  local  issues,  as  appears  from 
the  summary  of  the  platforms  already  given,  crossed  and 
recrossed  each  other,  yet  at  some  points  were  nearly  or 
quite  identical.  There  was  confusion  of  party  names, 
and  contradictory  action  of  party  groups;  but  certain 
general  lines  of  cleavage  soon  became  apparent.  Mr. 
Low's  candidacy  represented  the  idea  of  absolute  separa- 
tion of  partisan  politics  from  municipal  issues;  and  the 
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development  of  the  campaign  brought  him  equally  into 
collision  with  the  Republicans  and  the  Tammany  Dem- 
ocrats, both  of  whom  to  a  considerable  extent  directed 
their  energies  against  him.  Mr.  George  antagojii^ed  the 
Republicans  and  the  Tammany  Democrats,  h^ut  for 
another  reason.  Unlike  Mr.  Low,  Mr.  George  stood  for 
the  introduction  of  national  questions  into  the  contest;  and 
the  Jeffersonian  Democracy,  which  nominated  him,  took 
the  course  which  it  did  because  of  its  indignation  against 
Tammany  for  ignoring  the  Chicago  platform.  Its  whole 
action  was  a  protest  against  this  recreancy,  as  it  consid- 
ered the  course  of  Tammany  to  be.  But  Mr.  George's 
campaign  brought  him  into  collision  with  both  the  Re- 
publicans and  the  Tammany  leaders  for  a  different  rea- 
son. His  most  vehement  denunciations  were  aimed 
against  Mr.  T.  C.  Piatt,  the  Republican  leader,  and  Mr. 
Richard  Croker,  the  Tammany  chief,  as  ''political  boss- 
es" whose  control  of  affairs  he  assailed  as  demoralizing 
and  corrupt. 

So  it  came  to  pass  that,  although  Mr.  Low's  follow- 
ers did  not  believe  in  introducing  national  issues  into  a 
municipal  contest,  while  Mr.  George's  Jeflfersonian 
Democracy  was  actually  based  on  that  as  a  fundamental 
principle,  there  was  a  modified  kind  of  sympathy  be- 
tween Mr.  George  and  Mr.  Low,  because  both  were  op- 
posing the  same  political  forces,  though  actuated  by 
different  motives;  and  in  one  of  his  speeches,  Mr.  George 
frankly  said  that  if  he  could  not  be  elected  he  would 
rather  that  Mr.  Low  should  be.  On  the  other  hand,  al- 
though the  Republicans  put  national  issues  to  the  front 
in  their  platform,  and  the  Tammany  Democrats  ignored 
them  altogether,  practically,  as  the  campaign  advanced, 
there  came  to  be  less  antagonism  between  the  two  than 
between  both  and  the  Citizens'  Union  or  the  Jeffersonian 
Democracy. 

Despite  the  use  of  party  names,  moreover,  and  the 
affirmation  of  party  principles,  the  campaign  cut  across 
party  lines.  General  Tracy  was  the  regularly  nominated 
Republican  candidate,  yet  a  very  large  number  of  Re- 
publicans identified  themselves  with  Mr.  Low's  candi- 
dacy at  the  beginning  and  remained  ardent  supporters  of 
it  to  the  end.  A  large  body  of  Democrats  also  affiliated 
themselves  with  the  Citizens'  Union,  while  others  were 
to  be  found  among  Mr.  George's  followers.     The  confu- 
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sion  extended  alscf  to  the  attitude  of  the  newspapers. 
The  New  York  *'Sun,"  for  example,  which  in  previous 
campaig-ns  had  supported  Tammany  candidates,  advo- 
cated v.  ""h^  election  of  the  Republican  ticket;  the  New 
York  Tribune,"  the  leading  RepubHcan  paper,  was 
vehement  and  unwearying  in  its  denunciation  of  the 
Republican  organization  and  in  its  support  of  Mr.  Low; 

while  leading  papers 
which  ordinarily  are 
Democra  tic  vied 
with  the  journals 
classed  as  independ- 
e  n  t  in  supporting 
the  Citizens'  Union 
and  its  candidates. 
Mr.  Van  Wyck  re- 
ceived less  newspa- 
per support  than  any 
other  of  the  leading 
candidates,  unless 
Mr.  George  is  ex- 
cepted. 

The  month  of 
October  was  given 
up  to  the  most  ac- 
t  i  V  e  campaigning. 
Mr.  Van  Wyck  did 
not  take  the  stump, 
though  he  several 
times  wrote  letters 
to  be  read  at  meet- 
ings held  in  his  in- 
terest. But  Mr.  Low,  Henry  George,  and  General  Tracy 
threw  themselves  into  the  campaign  with  great  energy. 
Mayor  Strong  took  the  stump  for  Mr.  Low;  Mr.  Day- 
ton, who  was  postmaster  of  New  York  under  the  last 
Cleveland  administration,  was  one  of  the  most  effective 
speakers  in  Mr.  George's  interest;  Senators  Thurston 
(Neb.)  and  Foraker  (O.)  and  other  Republicans  of 
national  reputation  made  addresses  in  advocacy  of  Gen- 
eral Tracy,  and  Secretary  Bliss  wrote  a  letter  urging  his 
election,  while  a  trainload  of  Illinois  Democrats,  with 
Mayor  Harrison  of  Chicago  at  the  head,  came  on  to  pro- 
mote the  success  of  the  Tammany  ticket. 
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Death  of  Henry  George. — So  the  campaign  deep- 
ened in  intensity  as  it  drew  near  its  close.  Each  of 
the  four  leading  candidates  professed  confidence 
of  success,  and  campaign  exertions  of  every  kind 
were  at  their  height,  when,  on  Saturday,  October  30, 
the  city  was  startled  by  the  tidings  that  Henry  George 
had  died  suddenly  early  that  morning.  He  had  had  for 
weeks  the  personal  direction  of  his  campaign ;  and  the 
night  before  his  death,  he  had  addressed  four  meetings, 
one  at  Flushing,  one  at  Whitestone,  one  at  College 
Point,  and  one  at  the  Central  'opera  house.  He  was 
by  no  means  in  robust  health,  and  this  tremendous  strain 
was  too  much  for  him.  He  was  driven  tO'  his  hotel  at 
about  midnight  after  his  fourth  speech  of  Friday  night, 
and  retired  at  about  one  o'clock.  Two  hours  later,  Mrs. 
George  found  her  husband  sitting  up,  with  his  hands  upon 
his  head.  He  soon  became  unconscious,  and  died  at 
about  five  o'clock. 

This  startling  incident  disconcerted  the  calculations 
of  the  politicians.  The  strength  of  the  George  movement 
depended  very  largely  upon  Mr.  George's  personality. 
He  left  no  leader  capable  of  carrying  forward  his  work ; 
and  even  if  he  had,  it  was  too  late  to  get  a  new  nomination 
upon  the  official  ballot.  The  leaders  of  the  Jeflfersonian 
Democracy  held  a  hasty  consultation  and  decided  to 
nominate  Henry  George,  Jr.,  in  his  father's  place.  But  a 
new  complication  arose.  The  election  officials  decided 
that,  although  he  bore  the  same  name  as  his  father,  he  was 
not  the  same  Henry  George  whose  name  was  upon  the 
ballots,  and  therefore  that  he  could  be  voted  for  only  by 
the  use  of  pasters. 

Despite  this  interruption,  the  campaign  was  carried 
forward  amid  scenes  of  almost  unequalled  excitement. 
The  practical  close  of  the  contest  was  on  the  Saturday 
night  following  Mr.  George's  death.  Mass  meetings 
were  held  in  all  parts  of  the  city.  Durland's  Riding  Acad- 
emy was  crowded  at  a  great  Citizens'  Union  meeting, 
at  which  Mr.  Low  and  others  spoke;  Carnegie  Hall 
was  filled  by  a  Republican  rally  for  General  Tracy;  in 
Cooiper  Union  a  working  men's  meeting  was  held  in 
support  of  Mr.  Van  Wyck;  and  in  various  parts  of  the 
city  open-air  meetings  were  held  by  the  different  parties. 

The  Result. — The  polling,  which  took  place  Novem- 
ber 2,  resulted  in  the  election  of  Mr.  Van  Wyck  and 
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Other  Tammany  Democratic  candidates.  The  accom- 
panying tables  (given  below)  show  details  of  the  vote 
for  the  leading  officers  elected,  with  some  figures  of  the 
vote  of  1896  given  for  comparison. 

In  round  numbers  Mr.  Van  -Wyck  received  233,000 
votes,  and  had  a  plurality  of  80,000  over  Mr.  Low,  who 
was  second  on  the  list.  General  Tracy  received  about 
101,000  votes,  which  was  less  by  50,000  than  the  vote 
polled  by  Mr.  Low.  The  vote  cast  for  Mr.  George  was 
a  little  over  20,000. 

Mr.  Low  ran  considerably  ahead  of  the  remainder  of 
the  Citizens'  Union  ticket,  Mr.  Fairchild,  the  candidate 
for  controller,  receiving  only  113,000  votes;  and  Mr. 
Schumann,  for  president  of  the  council,  receiving  about 
1 19,000.  One  of  the  surprises  of  the  result  was  that  Mr. 
Van  Wyck  led  Mr.  Low  even  in  Brooklyn  by  about 
11,000  votes.  If  the  Tracy  vote  could  have  been  added 
to  the  Low  vote,  the  combination  would  have  given  a 
plurality  of  about  21,000  over  Mr.  Van  Wyck,  a  circum- 
stance which  deepened  the  regret  of  those  who  had 
striven  for  such  a  union  of  forces. 


GREATER  NEW  YORK  VOTE  FOR  MAYOR, 

CONTROLLER,  AND 

PRESIDENT  OF  COUNCIL,  1897. 

MAYOR.                             '  1 

CONTROLLER. 

3 

p 

1 

3 

5 

B 

si 

3 

P 

p 

1 

B 

B 

II 

.^ 

"RrfcTROTTriTlCi 

' 

■ 

• 

• 

^ 

^ 

^ 

1 

0 
1 

p 

9 

1 
1 

^ 
U 

f 

1 

1 

Manhattan 

and 
The  Bronx 

143, 

■7,- 

55,- 

13,- 

9,- 

137, 

59,- 

66,- 

24,- 

10,- 

-666 

210 

834 

076 

318 

389 

796 

650 

-762 

408 

399 

221 

347 

204 

667 

Total    vote 

for    mayor 

*305,578;    for 
controller 

t305,451. 

Brooklyn. 

76,- 
185 

65,- 
656 

37,- 
611 

6,- 
938 

133 

184 

3,- 

593 

507 

78,- 
155 

49,- 
138 

47,- 
220 

_ 

342 

3,- 

834 

626 

Queens. 

9,- 
275 

5,- 
876 

5,- 
649 

1,- 
096 

567 

34 

921 

83 

9,- 
302 

3,- 
617 

7,- 
075 

1,- 
306 

44 

950 

104 

Richmond. 

4,- 

871 

2.- 

798 

2,- 

779 

583 

5 

8 

157 

119 

4,- 
903 

230, 

1,- 
718 

113, 

3,- 
323 

124, 

743 
26,- 

10 

152 
15,- 

153 

Totals, 

233, 

151, 

101, 

21,- 

1,- 

14,- 

1,- 

1,- 

-997 

-54() 

-873 

693 

023 

615 

467 

359 

-122 

-881 

-017 

270 

743 

140 

549 

Including  4,639  blank,  2.126  void,  and  2,018  marked  for  identification, 
t  Including  6,443  blank,  2,126  void,  and  2,018  marked  for  identification. 
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PRESIDENT  of  COUNCIL. 

PRESIDENT,    1896. 

1 

B 

i 

3 

3 

!2! 

B 

il 

1 

BOROUGHS 

> 

O 

o 

3 

si 

1 

1 

s 

1 

1 

5? 

a> 

B 
S 

3 

0 

■ 

1 

3" 
P' 

3 

? 

5' 

Manhattan 

and 
The  Bronx. 

145,- 

63,- 

62,- 

14,- 

10,- 

156,- 

135,- 

5r 

lOr 

419 

252 

690 

604 

457 

635 

760 

359 

624 

541 

025 

682 

Total    vote 

for  president 

of  council 

$305,158. 

77,- 

50,- 

48,- 

3- 

109,- 

76,- 

3,- 

3,- 

Brooklyn. 

435 

231 

187 

- 

306 

.  926 

721 

135 

882 

715 

481 

463 

Queens. 

9,- 
39G 

3,- 

820 

6,- 
918 

1,- 

070 

70 

984 

107 

12,- 
471 

9,- 
263 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Richmond. 

4,- 

1,- 

3,- 

6,- 

4,- 

986 

707 

267 

566 

13 

155 

156 

170 

284,- 

452 
226,- 

- 



- 

Totals 

237,- 

119,- 

121,- 

16,- 

15,- 

1,- 

236 

010 

062 

246 

846 

600 

744 

135 

221 

- 

- 

- 

t  Including  7,440  blank,  2,126  void,  and  2,018  marked  for  identification. 
The  total  registration,  1897,  in  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx  was  324,784. 
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BOROUGHS. 

candidates. 

PARTY. 

VOTE. 

Manhattan 

Augustus  W.  Peters    .    . 

Louis  Stern 

Robert  J.  Hoguet    .    .    . 

Charles  E.  Thompson      . 
Francis  T.  Higgiiis     .     . 
John  McKee 

Tammany  Democrat  .    . 

Reiniblican 

Citizens'  Union  and  Jef- 
fersonian  Democrat     . 
Socialist-Labor   .... 
United  Democracy      ,    . 
Prohibition 

139,158 
57,866 

61,168 

9,6ii3 

1,167 

655 

The  Bronx 

Louis  F.  Haffen  .... 
AlonzoBell      .    .    .     .    . 
John  E.  Eustis    .... 
Charles  Sperle     .... 
Charles  R.  Durham     .    . 

Tam.  Dem.  and  N.  1). 

Republican 

Citizens'  Union  .... 
Socialist-Labor  .... 
Prohibition 

15,664 
6,256 
3,758 
798 
1,150 

Brooklyn 

Edward  M.  Grout   .    .    . 
George  H.  Roberts,  Jr.   . 
F.  W.Hinrichs  .... 
Henry  Nichols     .... 
Benjamin  Hanford     .    . 
Isaac  K,  Funk     .... 

Dem.  and  Jeff.  Dem.  .    . 

Republican 

C.  U.  andN.  D 

United  Democracy      .    . 
Socialist-Labor   .... 
Prohibition 

85,921 
46,383 
50,773 

516 
3,840 

639 

Queens 

Frederick  Bowley  .    .    . 
Felix  Fritsche    .'    .    .     . 
James  A.  Renwick      .    . 

Democrat 

Republican 

Citizens'  Union  .... 

9,278 

6,341 

2,171 

'  3,660 

Socialist-Labor  .... 

104 

James  Davren     .... 

Prohibition 

229 

Richmond 

John  L.  Feeny    .... 
George  Cromwell    .    .    . 
C.  O.  Fransecky      .     .    . 
Robert  Scott 

Democrat 

Rep.,C.U.,andInd.Dem. 
Socialist-Labor   .... 
Prohibition 

5,446 

5,405 

137 

95 
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THE  NOVEMBER  ELECTIONS. 

From  the  standpoint  of  national  as  distinguished 
from  state  or  local  politics,  comparatively  slight  impor- 
tance attached  to  the  fall  elections  of  1897.  Contests  were 
held,  November  2,  in  the  following  fourteen  states :  Colo- 
rado, Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Massachu- 
setts, Nebraska,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  Penn- 
sylvania, Rhode  Island,  South  Dakota,  and  Virginia. 

The  elections  next  following  those  of  a  presidential 
year  are  usually  watched  with  keen  interest  as  affording 
some  indication  of  the  trend  of  sentiment  on  national 
questions;  but  while,  this  year,  there  undoubtedly  ap- 
peared some  reaction  against  the  overwhelming  Repub- 
lican tide  of  1896,  the  interpretations  placed  upon  the 
votes  of  November  2  are  so  varied  and  so  conflicting  as 
to  point  to  the  conclusion  that  very  little  of  a  definite 
character  can  be  inferred  from  them  regarding  the  par- 
tisan political  changes  which  the  country  in  general  has 
undergone  during  the  past  year.  It  was  only  in  a  few 
of  the  states,  such  as  Ohio,  Maryland,  Massachusetts, 
and  Virginia,  whose  legislatures  will  soon  have  toi  elect 
United  States  senators,  that  this  year's  voting  did  any- 
thing to  shape  the  next  congress;  and  a  genuine  test  of 
the  opinion  of  the  electorate  on  national  issues  could 
hardly  be  expected  until  the  fall  of  1898,  when  the  rep- 
resentatives in  the  56th  Congress  will  be  chosen. 

There  was  a  great  falling  off  in  the  vote  from  the 
figures  of  1896.  That,  however,  was  only  to  be  expect- 
ed in  view  of  the  exceptional  interest  centred  in  the  strug- 
gle of  1896,  and  in  view,  also,  of  the  inevitable  apathy 
into  which  many  citizens  relapse  when  a  crisis — which 
alone  can  arouse  them — has  once  passed. 

The  Republicans  entered  this  year's  canvass  under  the 
favorable  auspices  of  a  revival  of  industrial  and  business 
prosperity,  of  a  marked  advance  in  agricultural  prices, 
and  of  still  continued  division  in  the  Democratic  ranks. 
The  outlook,  as  indicated  by  results,  is  not  highly  encour- 
aging to  Republican  leaders,  though  it  was  only  in  the 
Empire  state,  where  the  municipal  campaign  in  the 
Greater  New  York  almost  monopolized  attention  (see 
preceding  article,  p.  796),  that  the  Republican  party  can  be 
said  to  have  suffered  serious  reverse.  In  most  of  the  states 
voting  there  was  a  reduction  of  the  Republican  pluralities 
of  1896.  In  New  York  state,  last  year's  enormous  Repub- 
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lican  plurality  of  over  265,000  (Vol.  6,  p.  782)  was  turned 
into  a  Democratic  plurality  of  about  60,000.  In  some  sec- 
tions of  the  West,  where  it  is  probable  that  restored  pros- 
perity has  brought  back  to  the  Republican  party  some 
of  the  support  alienated  last  year,  that  party  made  appre- 
ciable gains.  It  carried  South  Dakota,  which  in  1896 
gave  a  fusion  majority;  reduced  to  a  small  figure  the  im- 
mense plurality  given  last  year  to  Mr.  Bryan  in  Colo- 
rado; and  recovered  some  lost  ground  in  Kansas  and 
Nebraska. 

Several  circumstances  combined  this  year  to  give  to 
the  results  of  the  elections  the  appearance  of  a  reaction 
more  adverse  than  is  usual  in  a  post-presidential  year 
against  the  party  in  power.  Last  year  the  normal  Re- 
publican strength  was  swelled  by  an  unusual  combination 
of  different  elements  which  united  temporarily  for  the 
purpose  of  averting  what  they  feared  was  an  impending 
national  catastrophe.  In  so  uniting,  the  temporary 
allies  of  Republicanism  did  not  surrender  their  freedom 
of  judgment,  which  they  have  in  1897  reasserted.  Last 
year,  also,  local  differences  and  factional  controversies 
were  thrust  aside  in  view  of  the  national  crisis;  this  year, 
in  Ohio  and  some  other  states,  their  reappearance  was 
quite  enough  to  cause  a  decrease  of  majorities.  Further, 
the  falling  off  in  the  Republican  vote  is  also,  at  least  to 
some  extent,  traceable  to  the  lowered  activity  and  zeal 
of  many  Republican  supporters  who  have  been  disap- 
pointed in  not  sharing  in  the  distribution  of  patronage. 

Still  another  source  of  reaction — inevitable  in  its 
operation — was  disappointment  with  the  legislative  pro- 
gram of  the  present  administration.  The  currency  ques- 
tion was  the  crux  of  the  struggle  of  1896;  but  a  year  has 
elapsed  without  an  iota  of  legislation  on  the  subject; 
and  the  hopes  of  international  bimetallism  have  in  the 
meantime  been  indefinitely  deferred,  if  not  proven  alto- 
gether delusive.  The  high  protective  character  of 
the  Dingley  tariff  law,  also,  precluded  retention 
by  the  Republican  party  of  the  permanent  support 
of  many  who  in  last  year's  contest  cast  off  for  the  time 
being  their  Hfelong  party  affiliations  and  rallied  around 
the  standard  of  ''sound  money."  Not  unreasonably,  in 
view  of  the  assistance  thus  rendered  to  the  victorious 
party,  these  temporary  allies  may  have  looked  tor  a  less 
emphatic  accentuation  of  party  differences.     It  is  signifi- 
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cant  that  the  anti-RepubUcan  reaction  was  strongest  in 
those  states  where  the  ''sound  money"  cause  was  least 
in  danger. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  reaction  against  Repub- 
Hcanism  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  marked  by  any 
signal  victories  for  the  cause  of  free  silver,  except,  per- 
haps in  Nebraska,  where  the  issues  of  last  year  were 
fought  over  again,  and  where  the  fusion  ticket  secured 
a  plurality  about  equal  to  that  of  last  year,  though  this 
was  offset  to  some  extent  by  some  Republican  gains  in 
cities  (see  below).  Kentucky,  it  is  true,  was  restored  to 
the  control  of  the  Silver  Democrats;  but  it  is  to  be  re- 
membered that  the  "sound  money"  victory  of  1896  in 
that  state  was  altogether  exceptional.  Nor  can  the 
Democratic  victory  in  New  York  state  be  interprete'd  as 
a  victory  for  free  silver.  That  was  not  a  question  at 
issue  in  the  campaign;  and  it  was  in  fact  the  vote  of  the 
Greater  New  York  which  threw  the  state  into  the  Demo- 
cratic column,  for  only  ten  of  the  fifty-nine  counties 
went  Democratic. 

But,  although  the  elections  of  1897  failed  to  show 
any  overwhelming  revulsion  of  sentiment  in  favor  of  free 
silver,  the  result  of  the  votes,  especially  in  Kentucky  and 
Iowa,  is  generally  taken  to  indicate  for  the  silver  forces 
increased  hold  upon  the  regular  Democratic  organiza- 
tion, and  to  lessen  the  significance  of  the  "sound  money" 
offshoot  from  that  organization  known  as  the  National 
Democracy.  In  both  the  states  mentioned,  the 
National  Democrats  put  excellent  tickets  in  the  field  and 
conducted  a  vigorous  canvass,  but  polled  an  almost  insig- 
nificant vote.  In  Massachusetts,  too,  the  party  cast  only 
a  little  more  than  five  per  cent  of  the  total  vote.  In  the 
light  of  these  facts,  doubt  is  entertained  of  the  possibility 
of  reconstructing  the  Democratic  party  on  the  old  lines  of 
President  Cleveland's  opposition  to  free  silver  coinage. 
The  "Review  of  Reviews,"  referring  to  this  aspect  of  the 
November  elections,  says: 

"It  may  be  fairly  predicted  as  a  result  of  this  year's  elections 
that  the  National  Gold  Democrats,  as  a  distinct  organization, 
will  disappear,  and  that  those  who  were  most  eiarnest  in  the 
movement  will  probably  act  henceforth  with  the  Republicans, 
while  Bryanism,  so-called,  will  have  almost  undisputed  sway  in 
Democratic  councils." 

Nevertheless,  the  National  Democracy  does  not  yet 
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propose  to  abandon  its  efforts  to  control  Democratic  pol- 
icy. Wherever  the  regular  Democratic  organization  re- 
affirms its  allegiance  to  the  Chicago  platform  of  1896,  the 
National  Democrats  will  endeavor  to  maintain  their  sep- 
arate existence. 

In  a  recently  issued  address,  Chairman  W.  D.  Bynum  of  the 
National  Democratic  national  committee  congratulates  the  coun- 
try on  the  gains  made  for  "sound  money"  in  t)he  recent  elections. 
He  points  out  that  the  silver  organizations  lost  the  states  of  Ohio 
and  Maryland  with  their  legislatures,  which  will  choose  United 
States  senators;  that  in  Kentucky  the  silver  ticket  had  only  a 
small  majority  with  80,000  voters  not  voting,  while  the  National 
Democratic  vote  was  twice  as  large  as  it  was  in  1896;  that  in  Iowa 
the  Democratic  "sound  money"  vote  was  doubled,  and  in  Massa- 
chusetts it  was  increased  about  twenty-five  per  cent;  that  in  Ne- 
braska the  free  silver  majority  was  reduced,  while  in  South  Da- 
kota it  was  vanquished.  Mr.  Bynum  declares  that  the  mission 
of  the  National  Democracy  in  the  future  will  be  to  preserve  the 
true  principles  of  Democracy  "until  judgment  and  reason  shall 
again  dominate  the  councils  of  the  party,  and  its  ancient  creed  be 
restored  to  its  platform." 

While  the  partisan  bearing  of  the  November  elections 
may  be  considered  a  matter  for  debate,  one  feature  of  the 
result  stands  out  with  unmistakable  prominence.  A 
most  serious  blow  was  dealt  at  the  phase  of  our  political 
development  known  as  "boss  rule,"  wherever  it  was  in  is- 
sue. 

In  New  York  state,  where  the  Republican  organiza- 
tion was  controlled  by  Mr.  Piatt,  the  '"machine"  candi- 
date for  mayor  of  Greater  New  York,  General  B.  F. 
Tracy,  won  only  third  place  on  the  ticket,  running  far 
behind  Mr.  Low,  the  Citizens'  Union  candidate.  W.  J. 
Wallace,  the  Republican  candidate  for  chief  judge  of  the 
state  court  of  appeals,  was  beaten  by  about  60,000  plu- 
rality; and  the  opposition  secured  more  than  half  of  the 
next  assembly,  the  balance  of  power  being  held  by  a 
few  avowed  opponents  of  machine  rule.  Last  year  the 
Republican  candidate  for  president  carried  the  state  by  a 
plurality  of  268,325,  and  that  party  elected  an  assembly 
with  114  Republicans  out  of  150  members. 

In  Ohio,  where  Senator  M.  A.  Hanna  controlled  the 
Republican  organization,  that  party's  majority  of  80  on 
joint  ballot  in  the  legislature  was  reduced  almost  to  zero, 
the  result  (and  .thus  the  senatorial  future  of  Mr.  Hanna) 
being  considered  still  doubtful  when  this  record  closed 
(Dec.  i),  the  Republicans,  however,  claiming  a  majority 
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of  five  on  joint  ballot,  three  of  which  come  from  counties 
where  a  slight  alteration  of  votes  would  unquestionably 
have  insured  Democratic  control  of  the  legislature. 

In  Maryland,  generally  a  Democratic  state,  a  Repub- 
lican legislature  was  elected',  which  will  fill  the  senator- 
ship  held  by  Mr.  Gorman. 

And  in  Pennsylvania,  the  Quay  candidate  for  state 
treasurer,  though  elected,  polled  a  greatly  reduced  vote 
compared  with  that  of  1896,  and  fell  considerably  short 
of  a  majority. 

The  Republican  organs,  however,  take  comfort  in 
pointing  out  that  in  the  seven  states  where  silver  was 
prominent  as  an  issue  in  1897 — ^namely,  Ohio,  Iowa,  Vir- 
ginia, Massachusetts,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  and  Kentucky — 
the  falling  off  in  Democratic  votes  was  unusually  large; 
while  in  those  states  where  the  free-silver  issue  was 
evaded — particularly  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Mary- 
land—  the  loss  in  Democratic  votes  was  unusually  light, 
as  compared  with  the  falling  off  in  former  contests  in 
post-presidential  years.  The  free  coinage  of  silver,  as  an 
issue  in  1897,  failed  to  command  the  usual  Democratic 
vote  in  every  instance  in  which  it  was  placed  before  the 
people. 

The  leading  details  of  the  contests  in  the  various 
states  holding  elections  this  year,  are  briefly  outlined  as 
follows : 

In  Colorado  the  only  state  officer  elected  was  one  supreme 
court  judge,  the  successful  candidate  being  William  H.  Gab- 
bert,  the  fusion  candidate  of  the  Silver  Democrats  and  Populists. 

In  Iowa  there  were  six  tickets  in  the  field.  The  Silver  Demo- 
crats reaffirmed  the  Chicago  platform  in  its  entirety,  and  the 
chief  issue  was  the  financial  one.  The  state  remained  Republi- 
can, that  party's  candidate  for  governor,  L.  M.  Shaw,  being 
elected  by  a  plurality  of  about  30,000.  The  Republicans  also  se- 
cured absolute  control  of  both  houses  of  the  state  legislature. 

In  Kansas  the  Republicans  made  considerable  gains  in  the 
vote  for  local  offices  and  members  of  the  legislature. 

In  Kentucky  free  silver  was  the  leading  issue.  Samuel  J. 
Shackelford,  the  regular  Democratic  candidate  for  clerk  of  the 
court  of  appeals — the  only  state  officer  to  be  chosen — was 
elected  over  the  National  Democratic,  Republican,  and  Populist 
nominees.  A  Silver  Democratic  legislature  was  also  elected, 
with  a  majority  of  about  20  on  joint  ballot.  J.  R.  Hindman, 
National  Democrat,  candidate  for  clerk  of  the  court  of  appeals, 
polled  about  8,000  votes.  The  vote  for  Palmer  and  Buckner  last 
year  was  5,114.  Polling  day  was  marred  by  several  factional 
fights  which  resulted  in  some  fatalities. 

In  Maryland  a  Republican  majority  was  returned  to  the 
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legislature  which  will  choose  a  successor  to  Senator  A  P  Gor- 
man. F.  L  Goldsborough,  Republican  candidate  for  controller 
was  elected  by  about  7,000  plurality.  ' 

In  Massachusetts,  as  usual,  the  Republicans  swept  the  state, 
though  with  a  reduced  vote,  electing  their  entire  state  ticket  as 
well  as  three-quarters  of  the  members  of  both  branches  of  the 
legislature.  For  governor,  the  total  vote  was  269,795,  distributed 
as  follows: 

Roger  Woloott  (Rep.,  re-elected),  165,095,  giving  him  a 
plurality  of  85,543; 
George  Fred  Williams 
(regular  Democratic  can- 
didate), 79,552;  William 
Everett  (National  Demo- 
crat), 13,879;  Thomas  C. 
Brophy  (Socialist- La- 
bor), 6,301;  Bascom 
(Prohibitionist),  4,948; 
all  others,  20. 

Wolcott's  total  vote 
in' 1^96  was  258,204,  and 
his  plurality  over  Wil- 
liams, 154,542.  The  re- 
duction in  Wolcott's 
plurality  is  attributed  in 
part  to  the  unpleasant 
weather,  which  kept 
many  voters  from  the 
polls,  and  in  part  to 
the  vigorous  efforts  put 
forth  by  the  Democratic 
organization.  The  Dem- 
ocrats gained  one  sena- 
tor and  twelve  repre- 
sentatives in  the  legisla- 
ture, and  also  elected 
one  councillor. 

In  the  city  of  Boston 
the  proposed  alteration 
of  the  present  bicameral 
system  of  municipal  government  was  defeated  by  over  5,000 
votes.  In  place  of  the  present  system,  which  includes  two 
houses,  the  Board  of  Aldermen  (12  men)  and  the  Common  Coun- 
cil (75  men),  a  bill  was  drafted,  chiefly  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Municipal  League,  providing  for  a  consolidation  of  the  two 
boards  into  a  single  legislative  chamber  of  38  men.  In  order  to 
continue  the  local  administration  so  greatly  desired  by  many, 
the  12  men  at  large  were  to  be  retained,  and  elected,  one  from 
each  ward  of  the  city. 

The  principal  advantages  claimed  for  the  single-chamber 
plan  were:  That  under  it  larger  and  better  men  would  be  se- 
cured; that  the  governmental  machinery  would  be  more  efficient 
and  less  liable  to  such  delays  as  come  from  party  differences  in 
two  houses;  and  that  greater  economy  in  administration  would 
be  secured.     All  such  procedure,  for  example,  as   one  house 
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forcing  the  other  to  accept  addod  items  of  appropriation,  would 
be  avoided. 

In  Nebraska  the  Populist-Democratic  fusion  ticket  was  suc- 
cessful as  to  the  state  officers  by  practically  the  same  plurality 
as  in  1896— about  13,000,  Judge  John  J.  Sullivan  being  elected 
justice  of  the  supreme  court.  The  vote  fell  considerably  below 
that  in  the  national  contest.  But  in  Lincoln,  Omaha,  Hastings, 
and  Beatrice,  the  Republicans  elected  their  municipal  tickets. 

In  New  Jersey  the  Democratic  state  committee,  under  the 
leadership  of  United  States  Senator  James  Smith,  Jr.,  rejected 
the  issues  of  last  year's  campaign  and  fought  on  state  issues 
alone,  all  voters  of  Democratic  affiliations  being  invited  to  join 
hands.  The  result  was  an  immense  Democratic  gain  over  last 
year.  Of  the  six  senators  chosen,  five  were  Democratic,  some 
from  counties  which  had  always  been  Republican;  and  in  the 
assembly,  which  last  year  contained  56  Republicans  to  four 
Democrats,  the  latter  greatly  increased  their  representation. 
The  control  of  the  legislature,  however,  on  joint  ballot,  remained 
in  Republican  hands  by  a  small  majority. 

In  New  York  state  the  Republican  party,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Mr.  Piatt,  suffered  most  serious  reverse.  It  was  not  alone 
in  the  municipal  contest  in  the  Greater  New  York,  where  the 
greatest  interest  centred,  that  the  Republicans  incurred  losses. 
Democratic  gains  were  made  in  almost  all  sections,  even  in  such 
Republican  strongholds  as  Allegany,  Broome,  Chautauqua,  Clin- 
ton, Erie,  Monroe,  Saratoga,  and  St.  Lawrence  counties;  and 
members  of  the  assembly  were  lost  to  the  Republican  party  all 
over  the  state.  The  assembly  in  1898  will,  however,  still  be  Re- 
publican, though  by  a  reduced  majority.  Democratic  mayors 
were  elected  in  Albany,  Binghamton,  Rochester,  and  Buffalo. 

Alton  B.  Parker,  Democratic  candidate  for  chief  judge  of 
the  court  of  appeals,  was  elected  by  a  plurality  of  60,889  over 
William  J.  WaUace  (Rep.),  the  vote  standing  554,680  to  493,791- 
Baldwin  (Pro.)  polled  19,653  votes. 

In  Ohio  the  contest  was  fought  chiefly  on  the  silver  ques- 
tion, with  an  intensity  of  enmity  heightened  by  factional  dis- 
putes. Governor  Asa  S.  Bushnell  (Rep.)  was  re-elected  by  a  sub- 
stantial plurality  over  John  R.  McLean  (Dem.).  As  to  con- 
trol of  the  legislature,  the  vote  was  so  close  as  to  leave  the  ulti- 
mate result  in  some  doubt  at  this  writing  (Dec.  i);  but  the  Re- 
publicans appear  to  be  assured  of  a  small  majority  on  joint  bal- 
lot, thus  insuring  the  re-election  of  Hon.  M.  A.  Hanna  to  the 
United  States  senate.  The  Democrats,  however,  have  a  very 
small  majority  in  the  state  senate,  so  that  it  will  be  difficult  to 
pass  legislation  of  a  strongly  partisan  character. 

In  Pennsylvania,  although  the  vote  was  reduced,  the  Re- 
publican state  ticket  had  a  substantial  plurality.  Mr.  Beacom, 
the  Quay  candidate  for  state  treasurer,  was  elected,  but  fell  con- 
siderably short  of  a  majority  at  the  polls.  The  surprise  of  the 
election  was  the  vote  of  about  118,000  cast  for  Rev.  Dr.  S.  C. 
Swallow,  editor  of  the  ''Pennsylvania  Methodist,"  who  ran  for 
state  treasurer  nominally  as  a  Prohibitionist,  but  really  as  an 
anti-machine  candidate,  though  without  any  effective  organiza- 
tion or  campaign  fund. 

A  proposition  to  imcrease  the  debt  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
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for  various  municipal  purposes  by  $12,200,000,  was  carried  by  a 
majority  of  i7,475  (see  article  in  this  number  on  "Affairs  in  Vari- 
ous States,"  subhead  "Pennsylvania"). 

In  Rhode  Island,  municipal  elections  were  held  in  the  five 
cities  of  the  state.  The  Republicans  elected  mayors  in  Paw- 
tucket,  Central  Falls,  and  Woonsocket.  The  Democratic  plurality 
was  reduced  by  about  4,500  in  Providence,  and  a  Democratic 
mayor  was  chosen  in  Newport.  Republican  city  councils  were 
elected  in  all  the  cities.  The  vote  was  small  owing  to  a  severe 
storm. 

In  Soutti  Dakota  an  election  for  district  judge  was  held  in 
each  of  the  eight  districts  of  the  state.  Six  of  the  Republican 
candidates  were  elected.  Last  year  Mr.  Bryan  carried  the  state 
by  a  small  plurality,  and  tlhe  Democrats  and  Populists,  by  fusion, 
elected  the  governor  and  railroad  commissioners  and  carried  the 
legislature. 

In  Virginia  the  vote  is  said  to  have  been  the  smallest  polled 
since  the  war.  J.  Hoge  Tyler  (Dem.)  defeated  Patrick  McCaul 
(Rep.)  for  governor  by  a  majority  of  about  50,000  in  a  total  vote 
of  only  about  100,000.  The  legislature  also  went  overwhelmingly 
Democratic,  assuring  probably  the  re-election  of  Hon,  Johu  W. 
Daniel  as  United  States  senator. 

The  Prohibitionists  feel  considerably  encouraged  at 
the  showing  made  by  their  party  at  the  polls,  which  indi- 
cated an  advance  all  along  the  line.  Noteworthy  gains 
were  reported  from  Ohio,  Iowa,  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Maryland,  and  Massachusetts.  In  the  last  named,  one 
Prohibition  member  was  elected  to  the  state  legislature. 
But  it  was  in  the  Keystone  state,  Pennsylvania,  as  inti- 
mated above,  that  the  Prohibition  vote  surprised  all  par- 
ties by  passing  even  the  expectations  of  Prohibitionists. 
The  candidacy  of  Dr.  S.  C.  Swallow,  who  ran  nominally 
on  the  Prohibition  ticket,  but  was  avowedly  opposed  to 
both  the  Quay  and  the  Hastings  "rings,"  appealed  very 
strongly  to  the  independent  voters  of  the  state,  and  rallied 
a  support  on  voting  day  numbering  about  1 18,000.  Last 
year  the  Prohibition  vote  in  Pennsylvania  was  only  19,- 
274. 


THE  BERING  SEA  DISPUTE, 

The  International  Conferences. — A  final  decision  was 
reached  by  the  British  government  in  the  early  days  of 
October  (p.  617),  not  to  take  part  in  any  sealing  confer- 
ence with  representatives  of  Russia  and  Japan  at  Wash- 
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ington.  This  decision  was  communicated  to  the  United 
States  ambassador,  Colonel  Hay,  October  6;  but,  at  the 
same  time.  Lord  Salisbury's  government  declared  its  wil- 
lingness to  confer  with  the  United  States  alone.  The  rea- 
son of  the  refusal  to  treat  with  the  representatives  of  Rus- 
sia and  Japan  was  that  those  governments  are  not  mter- 
ested  in  the  Bering  sea  seals  to  a  degree  entitUng  them  to 
representation  in  the  conference.  The  telegram  which 
conveyed  the  intelligence  of  the  final  refusal  of  the  Brit- 
ish cabinet  to  be  represented  in  the  conference,  stated  that 
the  abstention  of  the  British  government  was  due  entire- 
ly to  Canada's  opposition  to  meeting  Russia  and  Japan, 
out  of  fear  of  being  outvoted.  Thus  does  England  recede 
from  her  first  position  toward  the  conference,  which  was 
one  of  approval. 

On  receipt  of  Lord  Salisbury's  note  of  declination, 
Mr.  Sherman,  secretary  of  state,  addressed  a  reply  to  the 
British  foreign  office,  in  which  he  recounts  the  facts  of 
the  case,  namely,  that  up  to  September  23  the  United 
States  government  had  had  every  reason  to  expect  that 
England  would  send  representatives  to  the  conference, 
though  long  before  that  date  it  was  well  known  that  Rus- 
sia and  Japan  were  to  be  represented.  But  now  that 
England  had  definitely  refused  to  take  part  with  Russia 
and  Japan,  Secretary  Sherman  proposed  to  Lord  SaHs- 
bury^  a  conference  between  England  and  the  United 
States  alone.  While  Lord  Salisbury's  reply  was  awaited, 
the  officials  of  the  British  foreign  office  expressed  aston- 
ishment at  "the  tone  of  surprise"  assumed  by  Secretary 
Sherman,  thus  implicitly  denying  that  the  British  pre- 
mier had  ever  agreed  to  be  represented  in  a  conference 
to  which  Russia  and  Japan  should  be  parties;  and  the 
London  'Times"  said: 

"It  is  unnecessary  to  deal  seriously  with  expressions  of 
astonishment  obviously  intended  to  cover  the  failure  of  an  at- 
tempt to  bluff  the  British  government." 

Secretary  Sherman's  new  proposition  to  the  British 
government  was  to  hold  two  conferences,  one  dealing 
with  the  broad  aspects  of  the  sealing  question  and  the 
preservation  of  the  herd,  the  other  dealing  with  the  nai- 
rower  application  of  it  to  the  regulations  under  the  Paris 
award  of  1893.  This  proposition  was  formally  accepted 
by  Lord  Salisbury  in  a  dispatch  of  October  15;  and  Pro- 
fessor D'Arcy  Thompson  and  a  Canadian  expert,  Pro- 
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fessor  Macoun,  were  ordered  to  attend  the  secondary  or 
supplementary  conference. 

On  October  23  the  international  fur  seal  conference 
assembled  at  the  state  department  in  Washington;  pres- 
ent Pierre  Botkine,  M.  de  Routkowsky,  and  M.  de  Wal- 
lant,  representing  Russia;  Shiro  Fujita  and  Prof.  Kaki- 
chi  Mitsukuri,  representing  Japan;  and  John  W.  Foster 
(chairman),  Charles  S.  Hamlin,  and  President  David 
Starr  Jordan  of  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  University,  repre- 
senting the  United  States.  Mr.  George  A.  Clark  was 
appointed  secretary. 

On  October  29  official  announcement  was  made  of  an 
agreement  reached  by  the  conferees  for  complete  suspen- 
sion or  material  limitation  of  pelagic  sealing. 

The  agreement  consists  of  three  main  features  of  an  alterna- 
tive character.  The  first  contemplates  an  absolute  suspension 
of  all  pe'lagic  sealing.  Another  is  for  restriction  of  such  seal- 
ing within  narrow  limits.  The  nature  of  the  third  proposition 
was  not  made  public. 

A  treaty  was  signed  November  6  by  the  representa- 
tives of  the  three  governments.  Under  this  treaty  there 
will  be  a  suspension  of  pelagic  seahng  for  such  length  of 
time  as,  in  the  opinion  of  experts,  the  condition  of  the  seals 
will  require  in  order  to  insure  their  continued  existence. 
It  was  seen  that  the  most  difficult  feature  of  the  Bering 
sea  negotiations  would  be  to  secure  the  assent  of  Great 
Britain  to  the  treaty.  The  British  experts  refused  to 
admit  that  there  was  any  danger  of  the  extinction  of  the 
seals  through  pelagic  sealing;  and  Great  Britain  and 
Canada,  it  was  foreseen,  would  decline  to  take  any  steps 
which  might  injure  an  industry  of  great  profit  to  many 
Canadians. 

In  the  other  conference,  that  in  which  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain,  and  Canada  were  represented,  a 
counter  concession  was  demanded  on  behalf  of  Canada 
in  return  for  Canada's  assent  to  the  proposition  of  the 
United  States  for  suppression  or  suspension  of  pelagic 
sealing.  The  Canadians  held  that  the  fish  in  Canadian 
and  Newfoundland  waters  are  as  much  the  property  of 
those  colonies  as  are  the  seals  on  the  Pribilof  islands  the 
property  of  the  United  States;  hence  Canada  and  New- 
foundland have  as  much  right  to  have  the  fish  protected 
against  United  States  fishermen  as  the  United  States  has 
to  have  the  seals  protected  against  Canadians. 
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Statistics  of  the  catch  of  seals  for  the  year  1897  were 
presented  to  the  conference.  The  statistics  compiled  by 
the  American  officials  brought  out  two  important  fea- 
tures—namely, that  the  catch  had  fallen  off  one-half  dur- 
ing the  year— proof  that  the  seal  herd  was  being  rap- 
idly destroyed;  and  secondly,  that  the  catch  of  seals  from 
the  American  islands  in  Bering  sea  was  about  15  to  i  as 
between  the  Canadian  sealers  under  the  British  flag  and 
the  American  sealers.  The  same  proportion,  it  was  al- 
leged, existed  throughout  the  waters  of  the  North  Pacific. 

The  figures  of  the  season's  catch  were : 

Total  catch  of  seals  in  the  North  Pacific,  38,700,  as  against 
73,000  in  the  previous  season. 

The  year's  total  catch  was  divided  as  follows:  Taken  by 
British  vessels,  30,800;  by  American  vessels,  4,100;  by  Japanese 
vessels,  3,800. 

The  season's  catch  in  Bering  sea  was  16,650,  against  29,500 
the  year  before — a  reduction  of  about  one-hah".  Of  the.  catch 
in  Bering  sea,  British  vessels  took  15,600,  and  American  vessels 
1,050:  the  vessels  designated  as  '"British"  are  nearly  all  Cana- 
dian. 

The  end  of  this  supplementary  conference  was  reached 
November  16,  when,  in  the  final  session,  a  unanimous 
report  was  submitted  by  the  experts  concerning  the  condi- 
tion of  the  seal  herds,  and  the  diplomatic  representatives  of 
the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  reached  an  understanding  which  it  was  hoped 
would  at  a  later  day  lead  to  final  adjustment  not  only  of 
the  Bering  sea  question,  but  of  other  pending  controver- 
sies. But  no  final  action  was  taken  looking  to  the  sus- 
pension of  pelagic  sealing.  The  Canadian  representa- 
tives urged  that  other  questions  should  be  erhbraced  in 
any  plan  of  settlement,  and  suggested  an  international 
commission  to  attain  that  end.  It  was  decided  that  the 
Canadians  should  put  their  views  in  writing  after  their 
return  to  Ottawa  and  submit  them  to  the  Washington 
authorities. 

The  unanimous  report  of  the  American,  British,  and 
Canadian  experts  on  the  condition  of  the  fur  seal  herd  in 
Bering  sea,  sets  forth  that  the  Pribilof  herd  has  declined 
in  numbers  since  1884,  ^^^^^  that  its  numerical  strength  is 
now  from  one-fifth  to  one-third  what  it  was  then;  that 
specifically  the  number  of  breeding  females  was  notably 
reduced  between  1896  and  1897;  that  land  killing  of 
males  as  now  practiced  does  no  harm  to  the  herd;  that 
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pelagic  sealing  involves  indiscriminate  killing;  and  that 
the  catch  at  sea  contains  a  marked  excess  of  females, 
many  of  them  immature,  or  pregnant,  or  nursing;  that 
owing  to  this  destruction  of  the  females  the  pelagic  seal- 
ing has  of  late  fallen  of¥  at  a  greater  ratio  than  the  herd 
has ;  that  the  herd  is  not  in  danger  of  actual  extermination 
so  long  as  its  haunts  on  land  are  protected  and  the  pro- 
tected zone  is  maintained;  that  both  land  and  sea  killing 
now  yield  an  inconsiderable  profit  either  to  the  lessees  of 
the  Pribilof  islands  or  to  the  pelagic  sealers.  The  ex- 
perts who  signed  the  agreement  were:  Charles  Sumner 
Hamlin,  David  Starr  Jordan,  D'Arcy  Thompson,  James 
Melville  Macoun.  The  diplomatic  representatives  of  the 
three  governments  were  General  J.  W.  Foster  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States;  Mr.  Adams,  taking  the  place  of  Sir 
Julian  Pauncefote,  on  behalf  of  Great  Britain;  and  Sir 
Wilfred  Laurier  and  Sir  Louis  H.  Davies  on  behalf  of 
Canada. 

The  Canadian  cabinet  held  a  meeting  November  19 
to  consider  the  propositions  made  by  Secretary  Sherman, 
which  were: 

1.  That  both  nations  agree  at  once  to  a  suspension  of  all 
killing  of  seals  during  the  next  season  in  the  Pacific  ocean  and 
the  Bering  sea,  the  modus  to  go  into  operation  on  the  first  of 
next  month. 

2.  That  representatives  of  the  governments  of  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  including  Canada,  be  designated  to 
enter  with  as  little  delay  as  possible  upon  the  consideration  of 
all  unsettled  questions  between  Canada  and  the  United  States, 
with  the  view  to  a  settlement  by  treaty,  this  to  include  the  seal- 
ing question  and  any  other  matters  which  either  government  may 
choose  to  bring  forward. 

The  reply  of  the  Canadian  government  was  that  as- 
sent could  not  be  given  to  the  project  of  suspension  of 
pelagic  sealing  for  one  year,  but  that  Canada  was  willing 
that  a  joint  commission  should  be  appointed  by  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  to  which  all  pending 
questions  should  be  referred. 

The  reasons  assigned  for  Canada's  refusal  to  agree  to 
suspension  of  pelagic  sealing  were,  that  while  the  United 
States,  as  owner  of  the  Pribilof  islands,  has  everything 
to  gain  by  the  suspension  of  sealing  for  a  year,  the  Cana- 
dian sealers  have  everything  to  lose  and  nothing  to  gain. 
Then,  the  Canadian  government,  whether  legislative  or 
executive,  has  no  power  to  suspend  pelagic  sealing  with- 
out imperial  legislation. 
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THE  HAWAIIAN  QUESTION. 

As  the  time  approached  for  the  assembHng  of  con- 
gress in  regular  session  and  the  consummation  of  Ha- 
waiian annexation  was  regarded  as  imminent,  the  debate 
on  the  question  throughout  the  country  became  more 
intense.  Those  who  favored  annexation  cited  high 
authorities  in  American  poHtical  history  as  maintain- 
ing their  views;  they  recalled  the  strategic  import- 
ance of  the  situation  of  Hawaii,  the  fertility  of  its 
soil,  the  growth  of  its  commerce  and  the  large  pre- 
ponderance of  that  commerce  which  America  enjoys, 
the  similarity  of  some  of  the  institutions  of  the  two  coun- 
tries, the  superiority  of  the  civilization  now  prevailing  in 
Hawaii  as  a  result  of  engrafting  American  elements  and 
adopting  American  customs,  the  sacrifices  of  American 
missionaries  for  the  people  of  these  islands  during  the 
past  seventy-eight  years,  and  the  danger  of  a  serious  re- 
lapse in  morals,  intelligence,  and  thrift  among  them  if 
the  promised  union,  so  long  and  ardently  hoped  for, 
should  fail  at  last  of  being  effected. 

A  Handbook  on  Annexation. — The  Hon.  Lorrin  A. 
Thurston,  one  of  the  Hawaiian  commissioners  who 
signed  the  pending  treaty,  has  issued  a  pamphlet  in  which 
he  gives  an  exposition  of  the  subject  from  the  annexa- 
tionist standpoint. 

It  is  Mr.  Thurston's  opinion  that  the  interests  of  the  govern- 
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merits  of  the  Old  World  are  so  diverse,  their  policies  so  grasping, 
and  their  territorial  and  strategic  needs  so  great,  as  to  warrant 
our  expecting  an  attempt  to  seize  Hawaii  within  a  decade  unless 
the  United  States  anticipates  such  action  by  peaceable  annexation. 
Unless  early  action  is  taken  by  the  United  States,  he  fears  that- 
even  our  present  treaty  relations  cannot  protect  American  inter- 
ests against  the  encroachments  of  the  Japanese,  who  are  now 
awakening  to  the  possibilities  of  Hawaiian  trade.  He  devotes 
much  space  to  statistics  of  trade  with  Hawaii,  and  points  out  the 
enormous  increase  of  the  commerce  of  the  last  live  years  over 
that  of  the  five  previous  to  the  adoption  of  the  present  reciprocity 
treaty.  In  the  year  1896,  the  domestic  exports  of  the  islands 
amounted  to  $15,515,000,  and  their  imports  to  $7,164,000,  leaving 
a  balance  of  trade  in  favor  of  Hawaii  to  the  amount  of  over 
$8,000,000.  The  Pacific  coast,  in  particular,  profits  by  this  in- 
crease, and,  in  Mr.  Thurston's  opinion,  will  multiply  its  profits 
in  case  of  annexation.  As  a  proof  of  this,  he  shows  that  Hawaii 
is  the  second  best  foreign  wine  consumer  that  San  Francisco  has, 
her  third  best  salmon  and  barley  buyer;  and  even  in  the  staple 
food  product,  flour,  she  stands  sixth  in  the  list  of  San  Francisco's 
customers. 

A  table  of  the  articles  imported  by  Hawaii  from  the  United 
States  reveals  a  marvellous  diversity.  Of  course  the  trade  rela- 
tions which  annexation  would  institute  must  conduce  to  a  more 
extensive  commerce  and  greater  prosperity  for  those  who  find  it 
necessary  to  import  Hawaiian  products,  and  consequently  in- 
creased profits  for  those  American  manufacturers  who  find  a 
market  there. 

American  merchant  vessels  are  engaged  in  an  extensive 
carrying  trade  with  these  islands.  No  other  country  ships  nearly 
so  large  an  amount  of  produce  to  us  in  American  bottoms.  Dur- 
ing the  year  ended  June  30,  1896,  the  United  Kingdom  furnislhed 
cargo  for  eighty-eight  of  these  vessels;  all  the  European  conti- 
nent, Asia,  Africa,  Australia,  and  Oceanica,  210:  and  Hawaii  191. 
According  to  our  coast  and  trade  laws  all  products  of  these 
islands,  if  they  belonged  to  tfhis  country,  would  have  to  be  car- 
ried by  American  ships. 

In  Mr.  Thurston's  opinion  the  resources  of  Hawaii  are  great 
enough  to  support  a  population  of  1,000,000.  At  present  the 
chief  product  is  sugar;  but  the  conditions  of  soil  and  climate  arc 
so  favorable  to  the  growth  of  other  tropical  fruits,  particularly 
coffee,  tnat  it  is  probable  that  it  will  soon  be  a  rival  to  sugar  in 
importance. 

Many  of  the  institutions  of  the  islands  are  close  copies  of 
American  forms.  The  present  form  of  government-— a  republi- 
can, with  president,  senate,  'house,  supreme  and  circuit  courts — 
strongly  suggests  that  our  constitution  furnished  the  model.  The 
basis  of  law  is  the  common  law  of  England. 

Of  the  population,  numbering  109,020,  28  per  cent  are  natives, 
22  per  cent  are  Japanese,  20  per  cent  Chinese,  22  per  cent  Eng- 
lish and  American,  and  8  per  cent  mixed. 

In  his  arguments  in  favor  of  annexation,  Mr.  Thurston  goes 
on  to  answer  no  less  than  twenty  objections  which  are  advanced 
in  some  quarters  against  the  project  of  annexation.  These  ob- 
jections may  be  classified  according  to  their  grounds  under  the 
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following  heads:  Constitutional,  racial,  camimercial,  and  polit- 
ical. In  answer  to  the  constitutional  objections  he  cites  in- 
stances where  the  constitution  has  been  interpreted  to  permit  an- 
nexation, and  brings  forward  such  expounders  as  Webster, 
Marcy,  Clayton,  and  Seward  to  support  his  views.  That  the 
race  question  can  present  serious  barriers,  he  denies  on  the  ground 
that  the  undesirable  elements  are  all  Asiatics,  and  by  the  provis- 
ions already  established  they  are  deprived  of  the  ballot.  Again, 
the  native  population  is  rapidly  decreasing,  and  it  is  only  a 
question  of  time  when  Hawaii  will  have  to  depend  altogether 
on  foreigners  to  repopukte  her  country  and  develop  her  re- 
sources. He  denies  that  the  addition  of  these  islands  to  the 
group  of  American  states  and  territories  would  burden  the 
United  States  with  social  questions  of  which  they  already  have 
an  alarming  number  confronting  them.  The  present  population 
contains  no  beggars  or  paupers.  To  the  objection  that  annexa- 
tion would  benefit  the  sugar  trust  to  the  detriment  of  othe»r 
business  and  the  people  in  general,  he  answers  that  with  the 
abolition  of  the  tariff  on  the  products  of  Hawaii  an  increase  in 
the  competition  between  sugar  refineries  would  follow,  and  there 
would  obviously  be  no  gain  to  a  trust.  He  contends  that  the 
possession  of  the  Hawaiian  islands  would  be  neither  a  threat 
against  other  nations  nor.  an  invitation  to  aggression.  He  quotes 
almost  all  of  the  most  prominent  American  military  and  naval 
authorities  in  support  of  this  opinion. 

The  more  weighty  arguments  presented  by  that  por- 
tion of  the  press  which  opposes  annexation,  are  based 
upon  what  is  considered  a  dangerous  experiment  in  a 
policy  quite  foreign  to  American  tradition  and  practice, 
upon  a  violation  of  the  constitution  by  annexing  a  people 
without  the  consent  of  a  majority  of  them;  upon  a  degra- 
dation of  American  labor  by  enforced  competition  with 
coolie  labor,  upon  the  unfavorable  climatic  conditions 
prevailing  in  Hawaii,  and  upon  the  possibility  of  this  ter- 
ritory, if  annexed,  becoming  a  state  under  political  exi- 
gencies. Though  no  one  is  so  rash  as  to  suggest  that 
the  natives  of  .these  islands  ought  to  become  voters,  yet 
there  are  many  reasons  which  might  induce  the  more 
ambitious  of  their  political  leaders  to  press  for  further  po- 
litical rights  with  great  earnestness  and,  perhaps,  with  suc- 
cess. 

The  value  of  Hawaiian  commerce  is  not  minimized 
by  those  who  take  this  stand,  but  they  insist  that  its  full 
importance  is  secured  by  present  treaty  relations. 
And,  although  this  case  might  prove  to  be  what  the 
friends  of  annexation  assert  it  would  be,  the  only  excep- 
tion to  our  rule  of  non-acquisition  of  island  territory, 
their  opponents  argue  that  this  departure  is  sufficiently 
grave  and  far-reaching  in  its  consequences  to  demand 
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our  refusal  to  take  it.  To  the  pressing  demands  of  civili- 
zation and  the  assumption  of  "manifest  destiny"  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race,  so  strongly  dwelt  upon  by  those 
who  favor  annexation,  the  reply  comes  that  America  can 
exert  a  better  and  more  powerful  influence  abroad  by 
cultivating  the  policies  of  statesmanship  and  the  accom- 
pHshment  of  the  social  reforms  which  the  more  conserva- 
tive of  her  political  leaders  advise,  than  by  allowing  her 
attention  to  be  distracted  by  questions  of  less  moment 
from  the  standpoint  of  either  the  moralist  or  the  econo- 
mist. 

Religious  Influences. — Doubtless  the  work  done  by 
Christian  missionaries  in  Hawaii  has  added  much  to  the 
bettering  of  social  conditions  there.  There  are  6,052 
members  of  churches.  The  money  contributed  by  them 
for  carrying  on  religious  and  charitable  work  last  year 
amounted  to  $29,142.  It  is  understood  that  the  religious 
and  institutional  workers  favor  annexation.  The  people 
are  divided  according  to  religious  affthations  as  follows: 
Protestants,  21.35  per  cent;  Roman  Catholics,  24.18  per 
cent;  Mormons,  4.14  per  cent;  and  49.99  per  cent  are 
Buddhists. 

Native  Opposition  to  Annexation. — Toward  the  end 
of  October  it  was  understood  that  the  Hawaiians  who 
opposed  annexation  were  about  to  send  a  delegation  to 
Washington  to  make  formal  protest..  The  men  who 
were  suggested  as  members  of  this  embassy  were  Messrs. 
J.  O.  Carter,  John  Richardson,  A.  Marques,  and  R.  W. 
Wilcox.  For  some  time  the  natives  who  desired  a  return 
to  the  old  regime  lacked  a  fitting  personality  around 
whom  a  feeling  loyal  to  the  throne  might  centre.  On 
November  9,  however,  Princess  Kaiulani,  the  heir  pre- 
sumptive to  the  throne,  landed  in  Honolulu;  and  the 
reverence  and  acclamation  with  which  she  was  received 
showed  that  if  a  restoration  of  the  throne  should  become 
possible  she  would  be  likely  to  prove  a  more  formidable 
claimant  than  the  ex-queen,  Liliuokalani. 

Japan  and  Hawaii. — About  the  first  of  October  it  was 
reported  that  large  numbers  of  Japanese  coolies  were  be- 
ing hurried  to  Hawaii  under  contract,  with  the  idea  that, 
in  case  of  annexation,  they  would  not  have  to  return  to 
Japan  at  the  expiration  of  their  term  of  contract,  but 
would  have  the  right  to  remain  in  the  full  enjoyment  of 
the  privileges  which  any  other  Hawaiian  citizen  would 
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have.  The  latest  advices  regarding  the  question  of  arbi- 
tration between  Hawaii  and  Japan  indicate  that  Japan 
has  given  up  some  of  her  more  stringent  conditions  (p. 
621),  and  will  be  willing  to  proceed  to  a  consideration  of 
the  question  on  the  grounds  proposed  by  Hawaii. 


^^^^^^ 
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A  New  Captain-General. — Almost  the  first  thought  of 
the  new  Spanish  premier,  Sagasta,  on  his  appointment 
during  the  first  week  in  October,  was  to  decide  to  recall 
Captain-General  Weyler  or  to  demand  his  resignation.  A 
telegram  of  October  6  from  Madrid  reported  the  receipt 
by  the  premier  of  a  letter  from  Weyler  offering  his  ser- 
vices to  the  government.  That  evening,  at  Havana,  de- 
spite General  Weyler's  prohibition,  a  great  demonstration 
of  confidence  in  him  was  made.  The  Bourse  was  closed, 
all  business  suspended  for  the  day,  and  the  streets  were 
gaily  decorated.  In  the  evening,  processions  marched  to 
the  plaza  in  front  of  the  captain-general's  palace,  and 
twenty  thousand  people  assembled  to  express  their  confi- 
dence that  the  home  government  was  'inspired  with  alto- 
gether too  high  designs  for  the  welfare  of  the  country  to 
withdraw  the  illustrious  chief  who  had  subjugated  the  in- 
surrection." In  a  speech  to  the  representatives  of  the 
multitude,  the  captain-general  declared  that  the  success 
of  the  campaign  could  be  properly  appreciated  by  the 
country  from  the  visible  facts. 

"In  the  course  of  seven  months,"  he  said,  "four  important 
provinces  have  been  nearly  pacified;"  as  for  the  two  remaining 
provinces  he  was  confident  of  being  able  to  pacify  them  in  due 
time  with  the  forty  battalions  ready  for  the  task,  "for  the  rebels 
know  me,  and  fear  me,  and  will  not  resist  me." 

He  then  announced  that  he  had  requested  the  goveni- 
mejit  to  dispose  of  his  position  as  they  thought  best.  In 
response  to  the  address  of  a  deputation  from  the  volun- 
teers. General  Weyler  said  that  it  had  always  been  his 
plan  to  finish  war  with  war,  "in  accordance  with  the  cus- 
toms of  all  European  nations  and  even  of  the  United 
States."     General  Sherman,  he  said,  while  on  the  march 
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to  the  sea,  destroyed  all  the  resources  of  the  South  that 
lay  in  his  path,  and  the  Washington  government  finished 
the  war  with  war  and  not  with  a  treaty.  But  the  Madrid 
correspondent  of  the  London  'Times,"  writing  two  days 
after,  reported  that  a  cabinet  council  had  unanimously  de- 
cided that  ''the  system 
o  f  warfare  in  Cuba 
must  be  completely 
changed;"  and  one 
reason  for  the  deci- 
sion was  stated  to  be 
"the  deplorable  condi- 
tion of  the  sick  and 
wounded  soldiers  ar- 
riving  from  Cuba." 
The  same  day  the  im- 
mediate recall  of  Gen- 
eral Weyler  was  de- 
cided upon,  and  Mar- 
shal Blanco  y  A  r  e- 
nas,  Marquis  de  Pena- 
Plata,  was  chosen  to 
be  his  successor.  He 
a  r  r  i  V  e  d  at  Havana, 
October  31,  on  the 
crui  ser  "Alfonso 
Trece,"  and  was  re- 
ceived with  great  en- 
thusiasm by  the  pop- 
ulation. 

General  Weyler,  in  his  proclamation  to  the  people  of 
Cuba  on  taking  ship  for  Spain,  says: 

"More  accustomed  to  the  inclemency  of  the  camp  than  to 
the  enervating  pleasures  of  the  parlor,  I  am  rude  and  concise. 
You  all  know  the  state  of  the  island  wlhen  I  arrived,  and  you  are 
convinced  that  shortly  peace  will  be  re-established  in  the  island, 
extending  the  already  excellent  influence  that  dominates  in  the 
provinces  of  Havana,  Pinar  del  Rio,  Matanzas,  and  Santa  Clara 
up  to  the  Jucaro  trocha. 

"The  sugar  estates  are  preparing  for  grinding.  The  rail- 
roads are  in  good  condition  for  passengers  and  merchandise,  and 
the  country  can  be  travelled  without  ambuscades,  while  incen- 
diarism has  been  stopped.  To  reach  this  stage  I  have  been  com- 
pelled to  resort  to  rigorous  measures,  but  I  have  always  offered 
pardon  in  the  name  of  generous  Spain  to  her  unnatural  sons.  I 
leave   the   rebellion   so   reduced  as  to   guarantee   Spanish   sov- 
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ereignty;  and  only  by  artful  means  and  by  a  complicity  unworthy 
of  Spaniards  will  the  enemies  of  Spain  be  abk  to  imperil  it." 

To  a  deputation  of  autonomists  who  called  to  bid  him 
farewell,  he  said: 

"I  shall  leave  Cuba  with  a  clear  conscience.  ...  As  re- 
gards the  concentration  of  the  pacificos,  I  was  requested  from 
the  outset  to  take  that  step  by  all  the  Spaniards  in  Cuba;  and  the 
results  of  the  concentration  policy,  once.put  in  force,  have  been 
very  favorable  to  the  national  interests.  ...  I  count  it  an 
honor  to  have  been  identified  with  the  local  Spanish  party.  But 
the  policy  I  have  followed  was  not  adopted  in  obedience  to  any 
political  party,  but  for  what  it  represented  in  behalf  of  my  coun- 
try." 

Thus  General  Weyler  continues  to  believe  in  the  plan 
of  concentration.  But  when  General  Weyler  s  successor, 
Captain-General  Blanco,  was  asked  by  a  representative  of 
the  New  York  ''Herald,"  October  22,  what  course  he  pur- 
posed to  take  in  that  regard,  his  reply  was : 

"My  method  of  warfare  will  never  include  concentration.  I 
fight  the  enemy,  not  women  and  children.  One  of  the  first 
things  I  shall  do  will  be  to  greatly  extend  the  zones  of  cultiva- 
tion, and  to  allow  the  reconcentrados  to  go  out  of  the  towns  and 
till  the  soil." 

In  pursuance  of  this  policy  the  captain-general  took 
steps  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  reconcentrados. 
On  November  10  he  sent  a  cable  message  to  Sefior  de 
Lome,  the  Spanish  minister  at  Washington,  informing 
him  that  "extensive  zones  of  cultivation"  had  been  marked 
out,  that  daily  rations  were  provided,  by  the  state  for  the 
reconcentrados  and  work  given  them ;  the  reconcentrados 
were  to  be  treated  well,  and  were  to  be  free  toseek  employ- 
ment on  plantations.  Provincial  protective  committees 
had  been  formed  and  had  gone  to  work  to  procure  the 
needed  relief  funds.  "Everything  that  is  humanly  possi- 
ble is  being  done." 

An  edict  of  the  same  date  not  only  gave  permission  to 
planters  to  grind  sugar,  but  urged  that  this  be  done;  the 
necessary  military  and  civil  protection  was  assured  to  the 
planters.  The  captain-general  required  of  all  govern- 
ment officials  faithful  compliance  with  these  instructions ; 
the  officials  who  complied  zealously  were  to  be  rewarded. 

On  November  8,  Captain-General  Blanco  issued  a 
proclamation  of  amnesty  in  the  following  terms : 

"I  pardon  in  full  all  those  who  have  been  prosecuted  for  the 
crime  of  rebellion.     Rebels  prosecuted  for  common  crimes,  in- 
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depenident  of  rebellion,  such  as  spoliation,  immorality,  and  the 
like,  will  be  pardoned  as  rebels,  but  judged  for  other  offenses 
committed  by  them. 

"Those  suffering  sentences  imposed  prior  to  the  date  of  this 
edict  will  have  their  sentences  commuted  to  a  certain  extent,  and, 
perhaps,  in  some  cases  in  full.  Persons  pardoned  should  appear 
before  the  civil  and  military  authorities  at  their  respective  places 
of  residence,  which  they  will  designate,  and  which  will  be  com- 
municated to  me.  Should  they  designate  places  of  residence 
outside  the  principal  to»wns,  they  will  be  advised  of  the  necessity 
of  residing  within  the  military  zone  of  cultivation.  The  military 
authorities  will  be  careful  not  to  invade  the  jurisdiction  of  the  civil 
authorities.  Therefore,  those  pardoned  cannot  change  their  resi- 
dence without  obtaining  the  permission  of  both  civil  and  mili- 
tary authorities." 

Autonomy. — A  correspondent  of  the  New  York  "Trib- 
une," writing  from  Matanzas  in  the  middle  of  October, 
communicates  the  results  of  his  inquiries  regarding  the 
prospects  of  autonomy,  if  any  measure  of  real  self-govern- 
ment were  granted  to  the  island. 

According  to  him  tihe  ''business  element"  in  Matanzas,  in  Ha- 
vana, and  elsewhere,  refuse  to  see  in  autonomy  any  true  solution 
of  the  CfUiban  question.  For  one  thing,  the  Autonomists  who  are 
loyalists  are  not  sufiEiciently  numerous  to  fill  the  offices  of  gov- 
ernment; if  they  were  placed  in  povver  they  would  not  be  able 
to  preserve  the  peace.  Secret  meetings  for  consultation  have 
been  held  by  merchants  and  sugar-planters  belonging  to  the 
purely  Spanish  element  and  by  several  prominent  Cubans,  to 
consider  the  situation.  It  is  believed  that  when  the  correspond- 
ence between  these  bodies  of  investigators  has  been  canvassed  it 
will  be  found  to  favor  annexation  of  Cuba  to  the  United  States, 
on  the  ground  that  the  Washington  government  alone  can  in- 
sure peace  to  the  island  and  security  to  life  and  property.  The 
correspondent  asserts  that  the  ofTer  of  autonomy  made  by  Spain 
only  increases  the  discontent  of  the  mercantile  and  proprietary 
classes.  A  general  uprising  of  the  Spanish  element  is  appre- 
hended if  the  home  government  persists  in  pushing  its  policy  of 
autonomy,  for  autonomy  is  believed  to  be  only  the  first  step  in  a 
rapid  progress  to  Cuban  independence,  a  Cuban  republic,  to 
which  annexation  to  the  United  States  would  be  infinitely  pref- 
erable. 

The  correspondent  notes  the  attitude  of  the  newspapers  of 
Cuba  toward  fhe  subject  of  autonomy.  The  "Diario  de  la  Ma- 
rina" supports  the  policy  of  autonomy,  credits  it  to  Senor  Sagas- 
ta  and  urges  the  RefoTmist  party  to  adopt  it.  "ElPais,"  which  has 
long  been  the  organ  of  the  Autonomist  party,  also  heartily  ap- 
proves the  policy,  but  refuses  to  give  any  credit  to  Senor  Sagasta 
for  initiating  or  inaugurating  it;  Sagasta  was  only  following  in 
the  footsteps  of  Canovas  del  Castillo,  and  of  the  Autonomists, 
who  had  v/orked  for  the  adoption  of  that  policy  for  the  past 
nineteen  years.  "La  Lucha"  calls  on  the  Autonomists  to  give 
hearty  support  to  the  policy,  but  protests  against  the  Reformists 
being  allowed  to  have  an>  part  in  the  Autonomist  government, 
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insisting  that  the  loyal  Autonomists  and  Conservatives  should 
alone  have  that  honor.  But  "La  Lucha"  intimates  that  the 
Spanish  government  may  make  mistakes  which  might  bring 
about  a  change  of  sentiment  among  Conservatives  and  Auton- 
omists, and  throw  them  into  the  arms  of  the  United  States. 

The  result  of  the  correspondent's  ov^n  inquiries  as  to 
public  opinion  among  the  wealthier  classes,  is  less  favor- 
able to  the  prospects  of  autonomy. 

Of  the  Conservatives,  he  says  that  they  are  well  aware  that 
the  insurgents  will  not  accept  autonomy  as  the  basis  of  peace.  It 
is  absurd,  say  the  Conservatives,  for  the  Spanish  government 
even  to  suggest  the  establishment  of  autonomy  before  the  rebel- 
lion is  put  down  by  force  of  arms.  And  of  the  Autonomists 
themselves,  he  says  that  they  do  not  want  to  see  autonomy  im- 
posed upon  the  insurgents,  for  the  rebel  leaders,  by  reason  of 
their  great  influence  over  the  Cubans,  are  certain  eventually 
to  overpowier  the  Autonomists  and  to  establish  sooner  or  later 
a  government  on  their  own  lines.  The  Reformists,  on  the  other 
hand,  believe,  or  aflfect  to  bdieve,  that  the  war  will  soon  be  ended, 
and  that  the  Spanish  government  will  tranquillize  the  island  by  a 
liberal  measure  of  reform  and  home  rule.  But  the  Reformists, 
it  must  be  noted,  do  not  represent  the  weailth  and  intelligence  of 
Cuba,  being  for  the  most  part  ambitious  men  or  office  seekers. 

The  project  of  autonomy,  far  from  growing  in  favor 
with  the  propertied,  classes,  awakened  more  determined 
opposition  from  day  to  day.  On  October  26  a  telegram 
from  Havana  noted  the  rising  indignation  of  the  volun- 
teers over  the  recall  of  General  Weyler.  Furthermore,  it 
stated  that  the  Autonomist  leaders  were  divided  in  senti- 
ment with  regard  to  the  project,  while  the  Conservatives 
had  proclaimed  their  unqualified  opposition  to  it.  At  a 
meeting  held  October  25,  by  the  Conservatives,  which 
lasted  four  hours,  it  was  unanimously  resolved  that  the 
Conservative  party  should  energetically  oppose  autonomy 
and  the  policy  of  the  Sagasta  cabinet.  A  mass  meeting 
was  called  for  DecemBer  20  in  order  that  the  future  atti- 
tude of  the  party  might  be  definitely  decided. 

The  response  of  the  insurgents  or  the  Republic  of 
Cuba  to  theoflfer  of  autonomy  was  made  toward  the  end 
of  October  in  a  proclamation  signed  by  Domingo  Mendez 
Capote,  president  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba,  and  counter- 
signed by  Generals  Gomez  and  Calixto  Garcia. 

The  proclamation  declares  that  the  war  will  soon  end,  and, 
in  proof  of  this  assertion,  cites  these  facts: 

I.  That  the  public  assembly  at  Guaimarilla  for  the  election 
of  a  new  president  was  duly  announced  to  the  whole  world  in 
spite  of  Spain's  efforts  to  prevent  it. 
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2.  The  siege  and  capture  of  Victoria  de  las  Tunas. 

3.  The  regular  collection  of  taxes  throughout  the  island,  due 
to  complete  civil  and  military  organization. 

4.  The  stability  of  the  Cuban  government  in  the  free  city  of 
Cubitas,  continually  visited  by  noted  journalists  of  the  United 
States,  England,  and  France,  and  never  by  our  enemy. 

5.  The  regular  arrivals  from  abroad  of  war  material,  food, 
and  medical  supplies,  and  diplomatic  and  political  correspond- 
ence, papers,  etc. 

6.  The  establishment  of  diplomatic  agencies  of  the  Republic 
of  Cuba  in  the  principal  countries. 

7.  That  out  of  250,000  men  sent  to  Cuba  by  Spain,  only 
70,000  remain. 

8.  The  elapse  of  two  years  and  seven  months  since  the 
glorious  February  24,  during  which  time  Spain  has  not  been 
able  to  reconquer  the  island,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  great 
European  powers,  who  cannot  understand  so  long  a  war  in  our 
days,  Spain  having  at  her  disposal  all  the  resources  of  an  estab- 
lished power. 

9.  The  impossibility  of  Spain's  floating  in  Paris,  London, 
and  Bierlin  a  loan  to  continue  the  war  in  Cuba,  and  the  exhaus- 
tion of  the  Spanish  treasury. 

10.  The  daily  desertion  from  the  Spanish  ranks  of  her  sol- 
diers, the  lack  of  food  admitted  by  the  Madrid  press,  and  the  fact 
that  the  Spanish  treasury  is  eight  months  in  arrears  in  the  pay- 
ment of  the  troops. 

11.  Th€  noted  failures  of  Generals  Calleja,  Campos,  Morin, 
and  Weyler. 

12.  The  ruin  of  the  interior  and  exterior  trade  of  the  towns 
still  in  Spain's  possession,  and  the  paralyzing  of  farm  work 
caused  by  the  Cuban  Republic. 

13.  The  inaction  of  fhe  Spanish  troops  in  Camaguey  and  in 
Santa  Clara,  where  Gomez's  headquarters  are,  Weyler  having 
systematically  refused  to  fight. 

14.  The  uselessness  of  the  reconcentration  methods  of  Wey- 
ler. 

Then  the  determinatiorr  of  the  insurgents  never  to  accept 
autonomy  is  proclaimed.  The  assassination  of  some  of  the  best 
of  the  chiefs  of  the  insurrection  and  of  150,000  persons  by  Weyler 
is  not  to  be  forgotten,  and  the  Cubans  will  not  ofifend  the  memory 
of  the  dead  "by  surrendering  to  autonomy."  The  last  sentence 
in  this  proclamation  is  specially  important,  as  giving  warning 
to  Spanish  commanders  and  ofhcials  that  any  agent  coming  from 
them  into  the  Cuban  lines  with  overtures  looking  toward  a  peace 
with  Spain  will  be  treated  as  a  traitor  or  a  spy:  "Therefore,"  says 
the  proclamation,  "while  rejecting  the  autonomy  so  lately  ofifered 
by  Spain,  we  do  not  believe  it  necessary  to  remind  her  that  our 
laws  punish  as  guilty  of  high  treason  all  persons  who  come  to 
the  territory  of  Free  Cuba  with  overtures  for  the  establishment 
of  peace  through  autonomy." 

At  a  meeting-  of  the  central  committee  of  the  Union 
Constitutional  party,  November  11,  it  was  resolved  to 
send  to  the  queen-regent  a  protest  against  autonomy,  and 
a  petition  requesting  her  not  to  sign  or  sanction  any  de- 
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cree  establishing  autonomous  government  in  Cuba.  The 
cabinet,  on  receipt  of  the  protest,  decided  that  it  must  be 
ignored. 

Government  Seheme  of  Autonomy. — From  the  neces- 
sarily meagre  summaries  of  the  royal  decrees  granting  au- 
tonomy to  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  it  is  impossible  to  get  a 
definite  idea  of  the  scheme.  There  are  three  of  those  de- 
crees, and  the  third  of  them  was  signed  by  the  queen-re- 
gent and  the  premier  November  26. 

This  decree  purports  to  grant  to  the  islands  political  and 
commercial  autonomy.  Under  it  the  government  of  each  island 
will  be  in  the  hands  of  a  parliament  of  two  chambers,  with  the 
supreme  authority  exercised  by  the  governor-general.  The  sen- 
ate is  to  consist  of  35  members,  of  whom  18  are  elective  and  17 
appointed  for  life  by  the  governor-general  on  behalf  of  the  crown. 
The  cham.ber  of  deputies  will  have  one  member  for  every  25,000 
inhabitants.  The  chambers  are  to  meet  every  year;  the  governor- 
general  is  empowered  to  suspend,  adjourn,  or  dissolve  the  parlia- 
ment, but  is  required  to  convoke  it  again  within  three  months. 
The  colonial  ministry  is  held  responsible  to  the  chambers.  The 
budget  of  colonial  expenditures  and  receipts  is  to  be  made  up  by 
the  chambers.  The  parliament  makes  its  own  tariff  regulations; 
and  the  governments  of  the  nation  and  the  colony  will  decide  all 
questions  relating  to  commerce  between  the  mother  country  and 
itself  without  intervention  of  the  Spanish  cortes.  The  governor- 
general  is  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces,  and  represents  to 
the  colony  t'he  departments  of  state,  war,  navy,  and  colonies.  ■ 
The  secretaries  forming  the  colonial  ministry  are  appointed  by 
the  governor-general:  they  are  five  in  number,  and  their  signa- 
ture is  necessary  to  the  validity  of  the  governor-general's  orders 
or  decrees;  they  are  themselves  responsible  to  the  parliament  of 
the  colony.  Towns  of  population  exceeding  1,000  souls  are  to  be 
governed  each  by  a  municipal  council;  provinces  by  provincial 
assemblies;  both  bodies  will  be  autonomous.  Debts  to  be  con- 
tracted by  municipalities  and  loans  to  be  obtained,  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  a  popular  referendum  on  demand  of  one-third  of  the 
members  of  tJhe  municipal  council.  After  this  constitution  of 
autonomous  government  has  been  approved  by  the  national 
cortes,  it  cannot  be  altered  or  amended  save  on  request  of  the 
insular  partliament. 

The  Spanish  minister  at  Washington,  Senor  de  Lome, 
finds  in  this  new  constitution  for  the  Spanish  Antilles  *'a 
far  greater  measure  of  control  of  their  own  affairs  than 
is  possessed  by  the  several  states"  in  this  country;  he  ob- 
serA^es  that  Cuba  gets  control  of  her  postal  affairs,  of  her 
banking  and  currency,  of  her  customs.  Touching  the 
matter  of  customs,  he  quotes  a  despatch  received  by  him 
from  Madrid,  as  follows: 

"The  insular  parliament  will  form  its  own  tariff,  fixing  botli 
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import  and  export  duties.  The  home  government,  together  with 
the  insular  government,  will  make  a  schedule  of  such  peninsular 
and  insular  products  as  by  co-mmon  agreement  shall  enjoy  a 
preferential  duty  over  similar  foreign  products,  which  in  no  case 
shiall  exceed  35  per  cent.  In  case  of  disagreement  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  said  schedule,  the  point  in  dispute  shall  be  submitted  to  a 
committee  of  members  of  the  cortes  consisting  of  an  equal  num- 
ber of  peninsulars  and  Cubans." 

« 

Comparing  the  new  measure  with  the  British  North 
America  Act  of  1867,  which  constituted  the  Dominion 
of  Canada,  Senor  de  Lome  says  that  in  the  Dominion  the 
parliament  consists  of  twO'  bodies.  The  upper  house  is 
made  up  of  members  appointed  by  the  crown,  each  mem- 
ber holding"  a  life  tenure,  with  a  qualification  that  no  mem- 
ber is  eligible  unless  he  has  an  income  of  $4,000.  The 
provision  for  the  new  Cuban  upper  house  is  along  the 
same  general  line,  but  is  far  less  stringent.  Instead  of  the 
crown  appointing  all  of  the  upper  house,  as  in  the  case  of 
Canada,  the  Spanish  crown  is  to  appoint  only  one-half  of 
the  members  of  the  upper  house  of  Cuba.  The  other  half 
are  to  be  elected  by  the  people  of  Cuba  every  five  years. 
There  is  a  $4,000  property  qualification  for  membership 
of  the  upper  house  of  Cuba,  which  is  the  same  as  that  in 
Canada.  The  same  comparison  holds  good  between  the 
.proposed  lower  house  in  Cuba  and  the  lower  house  in 
Canada.  There  is  a  $2,500  property  qualification  for 
members  of  the  lower  house  in  Canada,  and  also  a  quahfi- 
cation  as  to  those  who  may  vote  for  such  members.  But 
in  the  new  plan  for  Cuba  there  is  no  property  qualification 
as  to  the  electors.  It  is  one  man,  one  vote,  the  same  be 
he  black  or  white. 

Famine  and  Disease. — Tlie  condition  of  the  Spanish 
troops  is  declared  by  a  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
"Herald''  to  be  nearly  as  bad  as  that  of  the  concentrados. 
The  correspondent's  judgment  is  based  on  observation 
along  the  Spanish  lines  for  twenty-five  miles. 

For  many  months  the  soldiers  have  received  no  pay,  their 
credit  with  shopkeepers  in  the  small  towns  is  exhausted,  and  the 
supplies  of  food  and  clothing  obtained  from  the  commissaries  are 
insufficient.  Sick  soldiers  are  seen  lying  by  the  roadsides;  many 
of  the  forts  are  little  more  than  hospitals;  in  many  of  the  garri- 
sons it  would  be  difficult  to  get  together  a  force  of  any  size  that 
would  be  able  to  march  five  miles  and  then  be  in  a  condition  to 
face  an  ordinary  band  of  rebels.  The  squads  of  soldiers  that 
saluted  the  train  at  every  stopping  place  "appeared  barely  able 
to  raise  their  rifles."  In  one  of  the  forts  at  Artemisia,  more  than 
half  of  the  garrison  lay  sick  in  hammocks,  without  medicines, 
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without  attendance:  their  only  ration  consists  of  salt  fish  and  red 
beans.  In  a  church  that  is  used  as  a  prison,  half  the  guards  were 
invalids.  When  a  company  was  ordered  to  escort  a  convoy  out- 
side the  lines,  the  commanding  officer  found  one-third  of  t!he  men 
lying  on  the  ground  wrapped  in  blankets  and  shivering  with 
ague.  On  the  road  between  Guanajay  and  Mariano,  several  forts 
were  visited;  in  each  almost  half  of  the  men  wiere  ill  and  the  rest 
looked  half  starved. 

An  official  telegram  from  the  comfnander  at  Ciega  de 
Avila  to  the  authorities  at  the  capital  is  quoted;  it  is  dated 
November  17,  and  reads: 

"Very  serious  conflict  in  t!his  town  (garrison).  No  bread, 
no  flour,  absolutely;  3,000  sick  in  the  hospital  without  any  pro- 
visions w'hatever.  The  flour  asked  for  on  October  28  must  be 
sent,  and  send  cash  to  buy  supplies.     No  credit." 

Telegrams  like  this  are  coming  to  the  palace  daily. 
Of  the  condition  of  the  concentrados  this  correspondent 
writes : 

"Whenever  I  saw  the  dozens  of  skeleton-like  hands  stretched 
out  to  mie  for  bread;  whenever  I  looked  into  the  deathlike  faces 
of  these  reconcentrados,  the  title  of  Barrie's  book,  'Better  Dead,' 
came  to  mind.  Most  of  these  poor  people  are  now  beyond  re- 
lief. They  might  be  kept  alive  a  little  longer,  but  they  are  phy- 
sical, and,  in  many  cases,  mental  wrecks." 

Toward  the  end  of  November,  according  to  a  telegram 
from  Havana,  small-pox  was  ravaging  the  neighborhood 
of  the  insurgent  headquarters  in  Pinar  del  Rio;  and  in  the 
hospitals  in  the  hills  i  ,700  persons  were  suffering  from  the 
disease.  In  the  Spanish  military  hospitals  at  the  same 
date  there  were,  according  to  General  Losada,  sub-inspec- 
tor of  the  health  department,  35,000  soldiers;  and  of  that 
number  15,000  were  suffering,  not  from  disease,  but  sim- 
ply from  want  of  nourishment.  The  problem  of  aflford- 
ing  relief  to  the  concentrados  was  pressing  itself  on  the 
attention  of  the  authorities  at  Havana.  But  what  could 
be  done?  An  American  observer  at  Havana  suggests 
invoking  the  aid  of  the  Red  Cross: 

"Under  the  circumstances,  there  is  only  one  way  open  to  suc- 
cor these  destitute  people,  and  that  is  to  appeal  to  the  charitable 
women  of  Cuba  for  aid,  and  to  ask  the  International  Red  Cross 
Society  to  take  the  matter  in  hand.  Indeed,  many  people  have 
been  heard  to  express  surprise  at  the  fact  that  a  strong  Red  Cross 
movement  was  not  started  long  ago,  in  Europe,  at  least,  in  behalf 
of  the  long-suffering  peasantry  of  Cuba,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
poor  boy  soldiers  of  Spain.  But  here,  again,  the  pride  of  the 
Spaniards  bars  the  way;  and  it  is  likely  that  the  distressing  state 
of  affairs  existing  in  Cuba  will  continue  until  some  public-spirited 
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persons  arise  in  Europe  or  in  the  United  States  and  make  a  de- 
termined effort  to  assist  those  whose  only  crime  is  that  they  are 
compelled  to  obey  the  orders  of  their  superiors.  The  Spaniards 
in  some  cases  go  even  further  than  this,  and  take  the  ground  that 
the  Red  Cross  movement  shoulld  be  started  in  the  United  States, 
adding  that  as  it  is  from  the  United  States  that  the  insurgents  re- 
ceive their  aid,  so  it  should  be  from  the  United  States  that  the 
movement  in  behalf  of  the  suffering  of  bot)h  sides  should  come." 

Military  Operations. — On  October  i ,  according  to  offi- 
cial Spanish  report,  General  Molina,  having  divided  his 
forces,  ordered  several  detachments  to  advance  simultane- 
ously through  the  mountain  defiles  against  an  insurgent 
force  under  Arango,  Sanguily,  and  other  rebel  command- 
ers at  Arcos  de  Diego  and  Samarones  in  the  Havana 
province.  The  insurgents  were  compelled  to  seek  refuge 
in  flight,  losing  more  than  lOO  men  killed;  the  Spanish 
loss  was  15  killed,  37  wounded.  About  the  same  date, 
Captain-General  Weyler  reported  to  the  home  govern- 
ment that  the  condition  of  Cuba  had  ''improved  to  a  re- 
markable degree,"  and  that  the  country  had  "received  a 
fresh  lease  of  life ;''  in  the  eastern  provinces  there  was  "un- 
interrupted service  of  trains  on  all  the  railroads;"  the 
morale  of  the  army  was  excellent  "despite  the  fact  that  the 
pay  was  six  months  in  arrears."  Reports  of  minor  advan- 
tages gained  over  the  insurgents  were  also  given  out  from 
the  headquarters  in  Havana.  But  on  October  7  a  less 
fortunate  encounter  was  had  with  rebels  at  Carmen  in  the 
province  of  Havana.  The  official  report  stated  that  the 
rebels  occupied  elevated  positions,  and  in  an  attempt  to 
dislodge  them  Colonel  Rotger  lost  19  men  killed,  26  men 
wounded;  he  himself  was  also  wounded. 

An  action  of  more  considerable  importance  was  the 
capture  by  the  rebels  of  the  town  of  Las  Tunas  towards 
the  end  of  September,  a  vivid  description  of  which  is  given 
in  a  letter  from  one  of  the  participants  in  the  action,  Fred- 
erick Funston,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  a  lieutenant-colonel 
in  the  Cuban  army.     Colonel  Funston  writes: 

"We  have  just  won  the  biggest  victory  of  this  revolution  by 
capturing  the  city  of  Las  Tunas,  with  its  twenty-one  forts,  with 
its  entire  garrison  and  armament.  The  fight  lasted  three  days 
and  two  nights,  and  was  a  fearfully  bloody  affair.  On  the  night 
of  the  27th  we  threw  up  intrenchments  on  the  north  side  of  the 
town,  the  nearest  fort  being  400  yards  distant,  and  placed  therein 
four  breech-loading  field  guns  and  a  Sims-Dudley  pneumatic 
dynamite  gun.  The  pneumatic  dynamite  gun  did  wonders, 
wrecking  the  cavalry  headquarters  in  two  shots  and  blowing  the 
top  off  Fort  Concepcion, 
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"At  10  A.  M.  on  the  28th,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Calixto  Enam- 
orado,  with  a  few  men,  carried  the  latter  work  by  assault  losing 
one-third  of  hjs  men  by  the  fire  of  adjoining  forts.  '  At  12 
o'clock  took  place  the  grand  feature  O'f  the  siege.  Chief  of  Staff 
Menocal  ordered  the  bugle  to  sound  the  charge.  Hardly  had  the 
notes  died  away  before  Enamorado,  with  200  men,  left  the  shelter 
of  the  hill  crest  and  started  for  the  fort.  Many  men  fell;  but  on 
they  pushed  until  checked  by  a  tangle  of  barbed-wire  fence 
where,  in  the  open,  they  held  their  position,  firing  at  the  Spanish 
in  the  trenches  of  the  fort,  until  Lieutenant-Colonel  Carlos  Gar- 
cia, son  of  the  general,  led  up  150  men  to  their  support.  Then 
there  was  a  wild  rush  for  the  fort.  Men  cut  the  barbed  wire  with 
their  machetes;  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Garcia,  with  the  Cuban 
flag  in  one  hand  and  sword  in  the  other,  leaped  the  moat,  the  men 
following.  It  was  like  the  battles  of  the  story  books,  and  it  was 
worth  years  of  humdrum  life  to  see  it.  All  was  over  in  a  mo- 
ment; and  when  the  hated  red  and  yellow  flag  gave  way  to  the 
Cuban  banner,  we  were  in  intrenchments  only  400  yards  away, 
cheering  ourselves  hoarse.  All  the  rest  of  the  fearfully  hot  day 
we  pitched  shells  at  the  Spanish  forts,  and  dodged  those  sent  at 
us. 

''The  morning  of  t'he  30th  saw  the  end  at  hand.  After  an 
hour's  bombardment  the  flag  of  truce  was  sent  from  the  infantry 
cuartel,  and,  the  plucky  commander  having  been  killed,  his  men 
surrendered,  and  the  fight  was  over,  but  at  a  fearful  cost,  one- 
third  of  the  Cubans  having  fallen.  The  Spaniards  had  fought  as 
heroes,  losing  40  per  cent  of  their  garrison  in  the  defense.  We 
captured  twenty-one  forts,  1,050  rifles,  with  1,000,000.  rounds  of 
ammunition  and  two  Krupp  cannon." 

Before  daylight  on  Sunday,  November  21,  a"  volley  of 
bullets  was  fired  at  the  captain-general's  palace  from  Casa 
Blanca,  600  yards  across  the  entrance  to  the  harbor.  It 
was  learned  that  General  Rafael  de  Cardenas,  with  50 
rebels,  had  entered  Casa  Blanca  shortly  before  midnight 
on  horseback,  and  that  at  the  end  of  four  hours  each  man 
led  out  a  horse,  with  an  extra  one  he  had  appropriated, 
laden  with  clothing,  provisions,  silver  plate,  and  consid- 
erable money.  Before  the  band  left  they  fired  two  vol- 
leys at  the  palace,  and  then  retired  to  the  house  of  a  friend 
within  the  Spanish  lines,  and  there  took  supper  previously 
ordered. 

The  United  States  and  Cuba. — Mr.  Hannis  Taylor,  late 
American  minister  at  Madrid,  contributed  to  the  ''North 
American  Review'^  for  November  an  article  in  which  he 
reviews  wathout  any  diplomatic  reserve  the  dealings  of 
Spain  with  her  colony  of  Cuba. 

The  war,  he  declares,  cannot  end  with  reconciliation  between 
the  colony  and  the  mother  country.  Parliamentary  government 
cannot  be  granted  by  Spain.  Spain  has  it  not  herself;  her  cortes 
is  a  "phantom;"  the  administration  is  purely  bureaucratic.     The 
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manufacturers  of  Catalonia  are  the  rulers  of  Spain;  they  dictate 
her  public  policy.  "If  the  whole  fabric  of  political  or  military 
oppression  under  which  Cuba  is  now  dying  could  be  removed  at 
a  blow,  the  great  economic  difficulty  would  still  remain,  sufficient 
in  itself  to  make  her  a  desert,  unless  the  power  to  enact  com- 
mercial and  economic  law  is  transferred,  as  in  all  great  English 
colonies,  from  tihe  home  parliament  to  a  Cuban  legislature." 
Reforms  granted  by  Spain  are  shams;  their  authors  could  not 
remain  in  office  one  day  if  they  sacrificed  Catalonian  interests 

and  Spanish  pride  to.  the 
welfare  of  the  Cubans. 
But  the  war  must  not  be 
allowed  to  go  on  to  utter 
extermination  of  the  Cu- 
ban people:  the  United 
States  must,  in  self-in- 
terest and  in  behalf  of 
common  humanity,  in- 
t  e  r  V  e  n  e.  Mr.  Taylor 
believes  that  the  United 
States  can  end  the  war 
simply  by  the  exertion 
of  moral  pressure. 

"What  I  hope  to 
see,"  says  he,  *'is  the 
prompt  adoption  by  con- 
gress, upon  its  reassem- 
bling, of  a  joint  resolu- 
tion embodying  three 
clear  and  definite  propo- 
sitions: The  first,  as- 
serting our  right  and 
duty  not  only  to  our- 
selves but  to  humanity, 
by  virtue  of  the  univer- 
sally recognized  doctrine 
of  intervention,  as  well 
as  by  virtue  of  the  Mon- 
roe doctrine,  to  put  an 
end  to  the  dreadful  con- 
flict so  long  raging  in  Cuba,  because  it  invoilves  not  only  the 
constant  disturbance  of  our  internal  peace  but  also  the  destruction 
of  great  commercial  and  property  interests  of  our  citizens;  the 
second,  asserting  that,  after  enduring  patiently  all  such  evils 
incident  to  fifteen  years  of  war  in  Cuba  out  of  the  last  twent}'- 
nine,  the  government  of  the  United  States  has  offered  in  vain  its 
friendly  offices  as  peacemaker  to  Spain  in  hope  of  aiding  her 
without  offense  to  her  susceptibilities  in  bringing  to  a  close  a 
strife  so  destructive  to  the  material  interests  of  both  countries; 
the  third,  declaring  that  the  government  of  the  United  States,  in 
view  of  Spain's  refusal  to  accept  such  friendly  and  respectable 
mediation,  has  now  resolved  to  exercise  upon  its  own  responsi- 
bility its  entire  moral  influence,  to  the  end  that  the  war  in  Cuba 
may  be  brought  to  a  speedy  close,  provided  Spain  fails  to  ac- 
complish that  result  in  a  reasonable  time  to  be  clearly  indicated. 
"The  undertone  of  this  resolution  should  then  leave  no  doubt 
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as  to  the  fact  that  in  t*he  event  the  application  of  such  moral 
means  fails  to  produce  the  necessary  result,  we  reserve  to  our- 
selves the  right  to  take  such  other  or  further  action  in  the  prem- 
ises as  may  be  made  necessary  by  future  events.  The  mere  pass- 
age oi  such  a  resolution  by  decided  majorities  in  both  houses, 
coupled  with  a  (hearty  concurrence  upon  the  part  of  the  presi- 
dent, will,  I  can  not  doubt,  so  completely  prostrate  the  present 
Cuban  policy  of  Spain  that  it  will  die  in  a  short  time,  without 
further  action  upon  our  part.  The  Spanish  people  themselves, 
worn  out  and  exhausted  by  an  unfruitful  strife  of  which  the 
masses  who  are  mainly  called  upon  for  military  service  are  thor- 
oughly weary,  will  see  that  the  continuance  of  the  conflict  under 
existing  conditions  is  impossible;  while  foreign  nations  friendly 
to  Spain  will  counsel  her  to  pause  in  the  presence  of  such  serious 
contingencies.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  Spain  should  resolve  to 
resist  our  moral  authority  in  the  matter,  she  could  do  no  more 
tihan  suspend  diplomatic  relations;  the  passage  of  such  a  resolu- 
tion as  has  been  indicated  could  not  be  justly  regarded  as  a  casus 
belli.  And  yet  it  would  be  surely  fatal  in  its  results;  it  would  so 
completely  hit  the  mark  that  the  fierce  bird  of  prey  that  is  now 
whetting  its  beak  upon  the  vitals  of  Cuba  would  fall  from  its 
perch  pierced  through  and  through." 

Filibustering. — The  secretary  of  the  navy,  Hon.  J.  D. 
Long,  in  an  interview  with  a  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  "Herald,"  October  21,  made  a  statement  of  what 
has  been  done  by  the  United  States  government  to  pre- 
vent the  shipment  of  arms  from  this  country  to  the  Cu- 
ban insurgents.  First,  a  cordon  of  ships  is  maintained 
along  the  coast,  especially  in  the  waters  most  haunted  by 
the  vessels  employed  in  carrying  the  war  material.  The 
treasury  department  keeps  a  fleet  of  revenue  cutters  on 
patrol  duty;  and  both  the  treasury  and  the  department  of 
justice  are  in  constant  communication  with  revenue  offi- 
cers and  marshals  with  a  view  to  preventing  the  shipment 
of  arms  and  similar  violations  of  the  neutrality  laws.  So 
far  the  cost  of  these  efforts  has  amounted  to  about  $2,000,- 
000,  and  Secretary  Long  thinks  it  strange  that  the  Span- 
ish government  intends  to  bring  a  claim  for  damages 
against  the  United  States  at  the  close  of  the  war,  on  the 
ground  of  neglect  of  duty  in  permitting  the  filibustering 
expeditions  to  sail. 

The  crew  of  the  American  schooner  "Competitor," 
captured  in  1896  while  attempting  to  land  war  material 
for  the  insurgents  (Vol.  6,  pp.  306,  801),  and  since  that  time 
held  in  confinement  in  the  Cabanas  fortress,  were  released 
by  order  of  Captain-General  Blanco  November  18.  The 
prisoners  were  Alfredo  Laborde,  the  skipper,  Charles 
Barnett,  Ona  Melton,  and  William  Gildea. 
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International  Bimetallism. — The  United  States  Bi- 
metallic Conference  Commission,  composed  of  Senator 
E.  O.  Wolcott  of  Colorado,  Hon.  Adlai  E.  Stevenson  of 
Illinois,  and  General  Charles  J.  Paine  of  Boston,  Mass.,  re- 
ceived the  formal  reply  of  the  British  government  (p.  613) 
on  October  20.     At  the  same  time  an  official  Blue  book 

was  published,  giving 
a  complete  report  of 
the  negotiations  be- 
tween the  commission 
and  the  British  minis- 
try. 

In  addition  to  the 
facts  already  made 
public,  and  recorded 
in  ''Current  History" 
(p.  611),  the  Blue 
book  reported .  two 
conferences  held  i  n 
London,  July  12  and 
15,  at  which  the 
United  States  com- 
missioners formally 
stated  the  object  of 
their  visit,  outlined 
the  plans  proposed  by 
them,  and  announced 
the  success  of  their 
mission  in  Paris  and 
the  cordial  co-opera- 
tion of  the  French 
government.  The  French  ambassador  was  present  and  as- 
sured the  English  ministers  that  his  superiors  at  Paris 
were  prepared  to  support  the  American  envoys  in  their  ne- 
gotiations. After  a  very  frank  statement  ofthe  case  from  all 
sides,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  Sir  Michael  Hicks- 
Beach,  declared  definitely  that  the  British  government 
would  not,  under  any  conditions,  entertain  any  proposition 
to  open  the  Indian  mints  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver. 
The  ministry  was  ready,  however,  tO'  give  its  careful  at- 
tention to  any  suggestions  oiifered  by  the  American  com- 
missioners or  their  French  allies.  It  was  understood,  of 
course,  from  the  first,  that  the  aim  of  these  negotiations 
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was  merely  to  secure  some  distinct  grounds  for  common 
action,  which  might  form  the  basis  for  discussion  and  for 
binding  action  to  be  taken  by  an  international  convention, 
which  it  was  proposed  to  hold  in  case  the  different  govern- 
ments chiefly  interested  in  the  establishment  of  the  world's 
currency  upon  a  secure  and  permanent  basis,  would  previ- 
ously agree  to  support  such  action. 

The  proposals  of  the  American  commission,  stating 
the  action  which  it  was  suggested  that  Great  Britain  might 
take,  were  then  handed  to  Lord  Salisbury.  They  were  as 
follows : 

1.  The  opening  of  the  Indian  mints  and  the  repeal  of  the 
order  making  the  sovereign  legal  tender  in  India. 

2.  Placing  one-fifth  of  the  bullion  in  the  issue  departnient 
of  the  Bank  of  England  in  silver. 

3.  Raising  the  legal-tender  limit  of  silver  tO'  say  iio  and 
issuing  20s.  notes  based  on  silver,  which  shall  be  legal  tender, 
and  the  retirement,  in  graduation  or  otherwise,  of  the  los.  gold 
pieces  and  the  substitution  of  paper  based  on  silver. 

4.  An  agreement  to  coin  annually  so  much  silver,  the 
amount  to  be  left  open. 

5.  The  opening  of  the  Indian  mints  to  the  coinage  of  rupees 
and  to  the  coinage  of  British  dollars,  which  shall  be  full  tender 
in  the  Straits  Settlements  and  other  silver  standard  colonies,  and 
tender  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  limit  of  silver  legal  tender. 

6.  Colonial  action  and  the  coinage  of  silver  in  Egypt. 

7.  Something  having,  the  general  scope  of  the  Huskisson 
plan. 

The  excitement  over  the  second  suggestion,  and  the 
campaign  waged  against  it  by  the  London  "Times''  and 
the  "City"  bankers,  were  fully  recorded  last  quarter  in 
"Current  History"  (p.  612).  But  little  attention  ap- 
pears to  have  been  paid  to  the  last  five  suggestions.  It 
was  understood  that  the  decision  of  the  ministry  in  Lon- 
don would  be  determined  by  its  acceptance  or  rejection  of 
the  proposal  to  reopen  the  mints  in  India  to  silver  coinage. 
The  American  envoys  were  promptly  informed  that  no 
reply  could  be  given  to  them  until  after  a  consultation 
with  the  Indian  government  at  Simla,  and  the  receipt  of 
its  opinion  on  this  question. 

Attitude  of  the  Indian  Goz>ernment. — The  opinion  of  the 
government  of  India  reached  England  about  the  middle 
of  October.  It  was  discussed  in  a  cabinet  meeting,  Octo- 
ber 16;  and  the  decision  then  arrived  at  was  communi- 
cated to  Ambassador  Hay  as  soon  as  it  could  be  properly 
drafted    and    signed.     The    letter   was   expressed    most 
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courteously,  unusually  so,  even  for  a  document  coming 
from  the  British  foreign  office.  While  the  refusal  to 
adopt  any  of  the  proposals  was  absolute,  every  oppor- 
tunity was  given  tO'  the  commissioners  to  reopen  the  ques- 
tion if  they  had  acquired  new  facts  or  new  ideas  since  their 
earlier  statement.  This  letter  was  accompanied  by  the 
reply  received  from  the  Indian  government,  which  states 
clearly  and  forcibly  the  facts  and  arguments  which  led  to 
their  decision.  This  document,  with  the  omission  of  a 
few  less  significant  paragraphs,  is  as  follows : 

Simla,  September  i6,  1897. 

".  .  .  The  present  currency  systems  of  the  three  coun- 
tries may  be  thus  described.  France  and  the  United  States  both 
have  a  gold  standard;  their  mints  are  open  to  gold  and  closed 
to  silver;  but  gold  ind  silver  coins  are  alike  legall  tender  to  an 
unlimited  amount  in  both  countries  at  a  ratio  of  15  1-2  to  i  in 
the  former,  and  of  16  to  i  in  the  latter.  The  currency  system  of 
India  is  in  a  transition  state;  the  government  oi  India  in  1893 
decided  to  establish  a  gold  standard,  and  the  first  step  toward 
tlhat  oibject  was  the  closing  of  the  mints  to  silver  (Vol,  3,  p.  219). 
The  silver  rupee  is  still  the  sole  legal  tender  coin,  though  the 
governiment  has  undertaken  to  receive  gold  and  sovereigns  un- 
der certain  restrictions,  the  rate  of  exchange  adopted  being  i6d. 
the  rupee,  ot  15  rupees=ii.  The  measures  to  be  taken  when 
the  transition  period  has  passed  have  not  been  laid  down,  but  it 
is  probable  that  the  Indian  mints  will  be  opened  to  gold,  and 
gold  coins  will  be  made  legal  tender^  to  an  unlimited  amount; 
silver  rupees  womld  also  still  continue  to  be  legal  tender  to  an 
unlimited  amount;  and  the  ratio  between  the  rupee  and  the  gold 
coins  as  legal  tender  would  at  the  same  time  be  finally  set- 
tled.    .     .     . 

"The  changes  which  are  involved  in  the  arrangements  pro- 
posed are  the  following:  France  and  the  United  States  are  to 
open  their  mints  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver,  continuing  the 
free  coinage  of  gold  and  the  unlimited  legal  tender  of  coins  of 
both  metals,  the  ratio  remaining  unchanged  in  France  and  being 
altered  to  the  French  ratio  of  15  1-2  to  i  in  the  United  States. 
India  is  to  open  her  mints  to  silver,  to  keep  them  closed  to 
gold,  and  to  undertake  not  to  make  gold  legal  tender.  France 
and  the  United  States  would  thus  be  bimetallic;  India  would  be 
monometallic  (silver);  while  most  of  the  other  important  coiun- 
tries  of  the  world  would  be  monometallic  (gold). 

"The  object  which  the  proposers  have  in  view  is  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  stable  relation  between  the  values  of  gold  and  of 
silver.  This  would  include  the  establishment  of  a  stable  ex- 
change between  the  rupee  and  sterling  currency,  which  was  the 
object  of  the  government  of  India  in  the  adoption  of  the  policy 
of  a  gold  standard,  and  in  the  closing  of  the  mints  to  the  free 
coinage  of  silver.  If,  then,  it  were  certain  tihat  the  suggested 
measures  would  result  in  the  establishment  of  a  stable  ratio,  the 
government  of  India  might  well  consider  whether  their  adoption 
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would  not  be  preferable  to  the  policy  to  which  they  committed 
themseilves  in  1893  in  the  hope  of  attaining  the  same  result  by 
isolated  action  on  the  part  of  India  alone.     .     .     . 

"The  first  result  of  the  suggested  measures,  if  they  even  tem- 
porarily succeed  in  their  object,  would  be  an  intense  disturbance 
of  Indian  trade  and  mdustry  by  the  sudden  rise  in  the  rate  of 
exchange,  which,  if  the  ratio  adopted  were  15  1-2  to  i,  would  be 
a  rise  from  about  i6d.  to  about  23d.  the  rupee.  Such  a  rise  is 
enough  to  kill  our  export,  trade,  for  the  time  at  least.  If  the 
public  were  not  convinced  that  the  arrangement  Would  have  the 
effect  intended,  or  believed  that  it  would  not  be  permanent,  the 
paralysis  of  trade  and  industry  would  be  prolonged  and  accom- 
panied by  acute  individual  suffering,  none  of  the  advantages  ex- 
pected would  be  attained,  and  the  country  would  pass  through  a 
critical  period  which  would  retard  its  progress  for  years.  .  .  . 
If  the  doubt  should  happen  to  be  justified  by  the  results,  the  po- 
sition would  be  disastrous  alike  to  the  state,  to  individuals,  and 
to  trade  generally.  The  exchange  value  of  the  rupee  having 
risen  suddenly,  without  any  intermediate  steps,  from  i6d.  to 
some  higher  figure,  it  would  fall  quite  as  suddenly  to  a  point  far 
lower  than  its  present  level,  probably  to  pd.,  or  even  lower. 
Such  a  fall  would,  apart  from  other  disastrous  results,  necessitate 
the  imposition  of  additional  taxation. 

"Such  an  agreement  as  is  proposed  is  an  infinitely  more 
serious  question  for  India  than  for  either  of  the  other  two  coun- 
tries, for  it  seems  clear  that  practically  the  wlhole  risk  of  disaster 
from  failure  would  fall  on  India  alone.  .  .  .  France  pos- 
sesses a  large  stock  of  gold,  and  the  United  States  are  at  present 
in  much  the  same  situation  as  France,  though  the  stock  of  that 
metal  is  not  so  large.  If  no  precautions  were  taken  these  gold 
reserves  might  disappear  under  the  operation  of  the  agreement; 
and  in  that  case,  if  the  experiment  ultimately  failed,  the  two 
countries  concerned  would  suffer  a  great  loss.  But  it  is  incon- 
ceivable tlhat  precautions  would  not  be  taken,  at  all  events  so 
soon  as  the  danger  of  the  depletioin  of  the  gold  reserves  mani- 
fested itself;  and,  therefore,  it  is  probable  that  no  particular 
change  would  take  place  in  the  monetary  system  of  France  or 
the  United  States,  the  only  effect  of  the  agreement  being  a  coin- 
age of  silver  which  would  terminate  with  the  termination  of  the 
agreement.  Thus  tlhe  whole  cost  of  the  failure,  if  the  experi- 
ment should  fail,  would  be  borne  by  India.  .  .  .  We  do  not 
think  that  any  remedy  would  be  open  to  us,  for  if  the  Indian 
mints  were  reopened  to  silver  now,  it  would,  in  our  opinion,  be 
practically  impossible  for  the  government  of  India  ever  to  close 
them  again;  and,  even  if  they  were  closed,  it  would  only  be  after 
very  large  additions  had  been  made  to  the  amount  of  silver  m 
circulation.  .        ,  •  ,    t    j- 

'There  is  another  important  consideration  in  which  India 
is  affected  in  a  manner  different  from  France  and  the  United 
States.  The  effect  of  the  scheme  will  probably  be  an  increase 
in  gold  prices  (that  is,  in  the  prices  current  in  France  and  in  the 
United  States)  and  a  fall  in  silver  prices  (that  is,  in  the  prices 
current  in  India).  ...  We  presume  that  France  and  the 
United  States  contemplate  with  equanimity  the  possible  effects 
of  the  change  of  prices  upon  their  trade  and  production  gener- 

Vol.    7—66. 
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ally,  while  it  is  manifestly  impossible  for  us,  affected  as  we  are 
in  the  opposite  direction,  to  take  the  same  view. 

"It  seems  to  us  somewhat  unfair  to  expect  that  India  should, 
after  its  struggles  and  difficulties  of  the  last  decade,  consider 
itself  on  the  same  plane  in  the  discussion  of  these  projects  as 
France  and  the  United  States.  India  has,  since  1893,  passed 
through  a  period  of  serious  tension  and  embarrassment  alike  to 
trade  and  to  the  government.  We  are  satisfied  that,  great  as 
have  been  the  troubles  which  have  attended  tlhis  period  of  tran- 
sition, the  attainment  in 
the  end  of  the  para- 
mount object  of  stabil- 
ity in  exchange  is  worth 
more  than  all  the  sacri- 
fices made.  We  believe 
that  our  difficulties  are 
now  nearly  over,  and 
that  we  shall,  in  the 
near  future,  succeed  in 
establishing  a  stable  ex- 
change at  i6d.  the  rupee 
by  continuing  the  pol- 
icy initiated  in  1893. 

"The  United  States 
are  possibly,  in  part  at 
least,  inspired,  in  mak- 
ing these  proposals,  by 
the  idea  that  they  may 
have  before  them  some 
of  the  difficulties  and 
dangers  which  we  have 
experienced.  If  our  way 
were  clear  before  us, 
the  consideration  that 
another  and  a  friendly 
nation  would  derive 
benefit  from  the  course 
adopted  by  us  would 
present  itself  to  our 
minds  as  a  good  rea- 
son for  the  adoption  of  a  course  of  action  which  would  have 
that  result.  But  the  case  is  quite  different  when,  on  the  eve  of 
emerging  with  success,  by  our  own  unaided  efforts,  frcm  the 
monetary  disturbances  ol  the  last  20  years,  we  are  asked,  in  view 
of  the  benefit  to  other  nations,  to  throw  away  the  advantages  we 
have  gained  and  plunge  into  a  new  period  of  struggle  and 
change.  Only  the  most  absolute  certainty  of  early  and  perma- 
nent success  would  warrant  our  acceptance  of  such  a  posi- 
tion.    ...     * 

"To  afford  a  hope  that  a  monetary  union  will  succeed  in 
establishing  stability  in  the  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver,  it 
is  essentiail  that  the  nations  adhering  to  it  should  be  of  *such 
niimber  and  importance  that  the  metallic  currency  of  the  whole 
body  shall  be  of  sufficient  extent  to  allow  of  the  exercise  of  ade- 
quate  influence    on   the   value   of  the  two   metals.     We   doubt 
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whether  any  two,  or  even  three,  nations  in  the  world,  unless, 
indeed,  one  of  them  was  Great  Britain,  could  comply  with  this 
condition,  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  France  and 
the  United  States  and  India  certainly  could  not.  The  intended 
ratio  assigns  to  coined  silver  a  much  higher  value  than  the  pres- 
ent market  Value  of  silver,  and  the  market  value  could  only  be 
raised  by  transferring  the  demand  for  coinage  from  gold  to 
silver.  But  France,  the  United  States,  and  India  all  possess  a 
very  large  stock  of  silver  coin,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  there 
is  much  room  in  them  for  a  large  increase  in  the  silver  coinage 
except  by  the  displacement  in  France  and  the  United  States  of 
the  existing  gold  coins.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  whole  of 
the  gold  coinage  of  both  France  and  the  United  States  might 
disappear  and  be  replaced  by  silver  coins  before  the  market  value 
of  silver  was  raised  to  the  intended  ratio  with  gold.  Whether 
the  governments  of  those  countries  will  allow  a  total  displace- 
ment of  their  gold  by  silver  coins  and  the  possible  export  from 
the  country  of  the  entire  stock  of  gold,  is  open  to  more  than 
doubt;  and  in  so  far  as  either  enforces  measures  to  prevent  goki 
from  being  exported,  the  power  of  the  union,  and  possibly  also 
its  desire,  to  effect  its  object  will  be  diminished. 

"A  further  doubt  occurs  in  the  possibility  tihat  either  Fnance 
or  the  United  States  may  be  reduced  for  a  time  to  a  paper  cur- 
rency. In  that  case  the  agreement  would  cease  to  operate  for 
an  indefinite  period  under  the  stress  of  circumstances.     .     .     . 

"The  arguments  we  have  offered,  in  discussing  the  chances 
of  success  or  failure  of  the  arrangement,  have  been  independent 
of  consideration  of  the  precise  ratio  proposed  by  France  and  the 
United  States.  We  have  objected  to  the  arrangement  on  the 
grounds  which  apply  to  it  whatever  be  the  ratio  adopted,  but 
we  must  add  that  our  objections  are  greatly  strengthened  by  the 
fact  that  so  high  a  ratio  is  proposed  as  15  1-2  to  i.  It  seems  to 
us  that  the  difficulty  of  making  the  arrangement  eflfective  will  be 
immensely  mcreased  by  the  adoption  of  a  ratio  difTering  so 
widely  from  tihe  present  market  ratio.  Indeed,  even  if  it  could 
be  maintained  successfully,  we  should  object  to  that  ratio  in  the 
interests  of  India;  and  we  recommend  that  your  lordship  should, 
on  behalf  of  India,  decline  to  participate  in  or  do  anything  to 
encourage  the  formation  of  a  union  based  on  that  ratio." 

The  United  States  ambassador  to  Germany  advised 
with  the  commissioiners  in  London,  as  soon  as  the  British 
reply  was  made  public.  Tlie  envoys  determined  that  no 
advantageous  results  could  follow  from  a  further  contin- 
uance of  their  negotiations  with  other  European  powers, 
and  therefore  soon  returned  to  America.  Senator  Wol- 
cott  will  prepare  a  formal  report  of  the  resul<»-of  the  mis- 
sion. 

The  Indianapolis  Commission. — The  unofficial  Mon- 
etary Commission  which  was  the  result  of  the  Indianapo- 
lis convention  (p.  614),  was  actively  at  work  during  the 
autumn  months,  through  its  sub-committees.     The  re- 
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ports  made  by  the  committees  were  received  by  the  com- 
mission, and  submitted  to  congress  in  December. 

The  Latin  Union. — A  flurry  of  interest  was  aroused 
among  the  advocates  of  silver  coinage  by  the  announce- 
ment, early  in  November,  that  the  countries  of  the  Latin 
Union  had  decided  to  increase  the  number  of  their  small 
silver  coins  to  the  amount  of  one  franc  (twenty  cents)  for 

each  one  of  their 
population.  The  ad- 
ditional smaller  coins 
are  to  be  coined, 
however,  from  five- 
franc  pieces  with- 
drawn from  circula- 
tion. As  the  latter 
coin  is  full  legal  ten- 
der, while  the  smaller 
coins  are  tender  only 
to  the  amount  of 
forty  francs,  the  real 
effect  of  this  action 
is  to  reduce  the  vol- 
ume of  legal-tender 
silver  currency  in  the 
countries  of  the 
Latin  Union.  The 
change  was  induced, 
in  all  probability,  by 
an  increasing  d  e- 
mand  for  small 
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THE  KLONDIKE  GOLD  FIELDS. 

There  is  not  much  to  report  that  is  authentic  for 
the  last  (quarter  of  1897.  Many  expeditions  are 
frozen  in  both  on  the  Yukon  and  by  way  of  Lake 
Bennett.  Those  on  the  river  will  probably  not  suf- 
fer; some  of  those  who  went  over  the  Chilkoot  pass 
and  are  frozen  in  must  suffer.  The  early  reports  from 
Dawson  City  represented  threatened  starvation;  but  those 
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who  left  in  late  November  very  generally  agree  that  the 
suffering  from  lack  of  food  will  not  be  great.  One  reason 
for  this  is  the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  those  who  were 
expected  to  winter  there  did  not  get  through.  There  is 
no  reliable  information  as  to  the  prospects  of  the  miners. 
The  reports  by  various  "authorities"  differ  so  greatly  that 
they  appear  as  little  more  than  guesses,  and  unworthy  a 
place  in  "Current  History." 

Routes. — The  Yukon  route  will  probably  be  used  early 
in  the  season:  but  later  the  land  routes,  so  called,  will  be 
much  improved  for  general  travel ;  the  Chilkoot  pass  will 
be  practically  abandoned  for  the  White  pass,  an  easier 
route  to  the  right  of  Chilkoot  pass.  It  is  much  easier  to 
go  in  than  to  come  out  by  the  passes,  so  that  the  Yukon 
is  almost  exclusively  used  for  coming  out  from  the  Klon- 
dike.    The  fare  is  $81.50  from  New  York  city  to  Seattle, 
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$20.50  for  sleeping  car  (tourist  sleeper  may  be  had  for 
$5.00).  Meals  may  be  had  in  dining  car  for  entire  trip  for 
$16.00.  From  New  York  to  Seattle  is  3,290  miles,  and 
the  journey  may  be  made  in  six  days.  Fare  to  Juneau — 
for  land  route — $32.00,  including  cabin.  Steerage  pas- 
sage may  be  had  for  $17.  It  is  five  days  from  Seattle  to 
Juneau,  distance  725  miles.  Living  in  Juneau,  about 
$3.00  a  day.  Distance  to  Dyea  by  canal  in  steamboat, 
75  miles,  a  day's  ride.  One  needs  an  outfit  costing  $150 
with  which  to  set  out  from  Dyea  for  the  overland  journey. 
A  year's  provisions  will  cost  at  least  $200  in  ordinar}' 
times — much  more  this  year.  One  also  needs  to  start 
from  Dyea  with  dogs,  sleds,  tools,  etc.,  costing  $150  more. 
In  all,  about  $675,  from  New  York  to  the  gold  fields.  If 
one  goes  by  the  Yukon,  it  will  cost  something  more  than 
this.  The  distance  from  New  York  to  the  Klondike  by 
the  Yukon  river  is  as  far  as  to  the  Suez  Canal,  one-third 
the  distance  round  the  world. 

For  the  first  time  there  will  be  fast-line  steamers  for 
the  Yukon  as  soon  as  the  spring  opens,  and  many  trips 
will  be  made  as  soon  as  the  way  is  clear. 

The  Yukon. — The  Yukon  is  undoubtedly  the  most  ec- 
centric American  river  on  the  Pacific  coast.  This  river 
is  not  to  be  depended  upon.  It  often  "runs  low"  when 
water  is  most  needed  in  summer  time ;  or  it  may  flood  all 
the  country  round  and  carry  its  flat-bottomed  boats  where 
they  do  not  wish  to  go.  The  river  may  freeze  up  in  Au- 
gust or  may  keep  temptingly  open  till  November.  St. 
Michael's  island  is  60  miles  north  of  the  usual  entrance  to 
the  Yukon,  so  that  the  frail  river  boats  are  liable  to  have 
a  rough  sea  voyage.  There  is  no  site  for  a  town  near  the 
Yukon,  or  on  its  banks  near  the  mouth,  because  of  the  fre- 
quent inundations.  The  water  is  not  more  than  eight 
feet  deep  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yukon.  The  delta  is  sim- 
ply a  vast  desolate  waste  of  low  soil.  The  mouth  of  the 
river  is  about  ten  miles  wide. 

Last  summer  no  steamer  could  go  farther  than  Fort 
Yukon,  1,400  miles  up  the  Yukon,  that  is,,  as  far  as  from 
New  York  to  Minneapolis.  This  was  due  to  low  water 
in  the  saiHng  season.  At  Fort  Yukon  the  ''Victoria"  is 
frozen  in.  At  Rampart  City — Minook  Creek — 1,200 
miles  up  the  river,  there  are  four  steamer  expeditions 
frozen  in,  the  "May  West,"  "St.  Michael,"  "Hettie  B.," 
and  "Seattle  No.  i."  These  will  not  suffer  for  food,  as  they 
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are  at  good  camping  headquarters,  and  they  have  much 
of  the  food  that  was  shipped  for  Dawson  City.  There  is 
fair  mining  in  this  neighborhood. 

At  Nulato,  690  miles  up  the  river,  the  '* General  Stone- 
man"  and  ''Esperance,"  both  San  Francisco  boats,  are 
frozen  in.  The  men  have  abundance  of  food  and  they 
have  built  log  houses  in  which  to  spend  the  winter.  The 
"Wear"  and  ''Hamilton"  are  frozen  in  580  miles  up  river. 
At  Andrefski,  250  miles  up  river,  are  the  "Yukon," 
"Bella,"  and  "Margaret." 

The  most  unfortunate  of  all  are  the  expeditions  which 
fitted  out  with  vessels  that,  because  of  deep  draught,  were 
unable  to  get  over  the  bar  of  the  Yukon  river.  Several 
of  these  are  frozen  in  in  the  small  arm  of  Bering  sea 
called  Norton  sound,  just  ofif  the  mouth  of  the  Yukon. 
Though  the  weather  may  be  a  trifle  milder  there  than  in 
the  interior,  the  m^n  on  these  vessels  have  no  other  ad- 
vantage, as  they  cannot  reach  civilization,  since  Bering 
sea  is  frozen  over.  They  have  the  large  supply-post  of 
St.  Michael  near  at  hand,  so  that  there  is  no  danger  of 
lack  of  food. 

Railroads. — The  air  has  been  full  of  rumors  of  rail- 
roads— wide  gauge,  narrow  gauge,  trolley,  and  bicycle 
electric — and  by  every  conceivable  route  from  Canada, 
from  Puget  sound,  and  from  various  points  on  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  railroad  and  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Engineers 
have  been  planning  surveys  since  early  in  November. 
One  road  will  be  roughly  surveyed  before  spring.  Heavy 
financiers  are  said  to  be  behind  each  of  the  railroad 
schemes.  One  of  the  most  definite  plans  is  that  of  Mr.  F. 
C.  Farnham,  a  mining  engineer  of  Seattle,  who  has  a 
company  of  capitalists  with  $450,000;  and  he  promises  to 
have  a  narrow-gauge  road  from  Skaguay  to  Lake  Ben- 
nett, over  White  pass,  by  June  i,  1898. 

Relief. — Congress  on  December  18  appropriated 
$200,000  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  sec- 
retary of  war  for  the  relief  of  the  Klondike  miners.  This 
may  be  expended  if  need  be  on  the  Canadian  side  of  the 
line.  The  expectation  of  congress  was  that  reindeer 
would  be  used  to  transport  food  to  the  mining  region ;  but 
the  later  advices  made  it  doubtful  if  they  could  be  of  ser- 
vice because  of  their  inaccessibility.  'Mr.  Sheldon  Jack- 
son attempted  to  get  a  supply  of  reindeer  from  Lapland^ 
but  without  avail. 
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The  'Tost-Intelligencer"  of  Seattle  sent  a  relief  expe- 
dition to  Dawson  City,  December  21,  by  the  steamer 
''Corona/'  by  way  of  Skaguay.  It  was  well  equipped 
with  oxen  and  dogs.  It  was  the  only  mid-winter  expedi- 
tion to  get  away  in  1897.  It  hoped  to  reach  Dawson  by 
February  15,  1898. 

News  from  the  Mines. — For  the  first  time  in  the  his- 

t  o  r  y  of  Northern 
Alaskan  settlement, 
news  has  been  sent 
out  from  Dawson 
City  by  way  of  Dyea, 
several  boats  having 
sailed  to  and  from 
that  city,  one  going 
from  Portland,  Ore- 
gon, as  late  as  De- 
cember 28.  On  that 
same  date,  the 
steamer  "Tees"  from 
Skaguay  arrived  at 
Victoria,  B.  C,  with 
five  Klondikers. 
Three  of  these  left 
the  Klondike  Octo- 
ber 27,  and  had  a 
terrible  experience. 
One  of  them,  Rich- 
ard Shaw,  left  Daw- 
son as  late  as  No- 
vember 16.  He  had 
a  comparatively  easy 
He  passed  50  men 
difhculties.  He  saw 
for  Dawson  but  were 
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time  commg  on  the  iced  snow, 
on  their  way  out  under  great 
many  outfits  which  had  started 
frozen  in.  None  of  the  waylaid  parties  could  get  across 
till  spring.  J.  W.  McKay  left  Dawson,  November 
13,  and  brought  out  $75,000  in  gold.  The  steamer  "Alki" 
brought  to  Seattle,  December  2.^,  thirty  passengers  who 
left  Dawson  City  between  November  22  and  25.  There 
was  $150,000  in  gold  on  this  steamer.  Some  of  these 
men  came  from  Dawson  City  to  Dyea  in  25  days,  meet- 
ing more  than  two  hundred  on  their  way  in  to  the  Klon- 
dike. They  were  frozen  in  at  various  points,  and  can 
hardly  hope  to  go  forward  till  spring. 
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Food  at  Dawson  City. — Men  who  left  Dawson  City  as 
late  as  November  25,  reaching  Seattle  on  December  27, 
ridicule  the  idea  of  the  government  sending  relief.  While 
there  may  be  a  scarcity  of  some  foods,  and  while  there  m^y  -  ^ 
be  limited  rations,  they  affirm  that  there  will  be  no  starva- 
tion. The  great  scarcity-  is  in  light  for  mining  purposes. 
Many  who  have  not  had  light  went  down  the  river  to 
places  of  abundant 
food,  and  will  winter 
there,  thus  relieving 
the  demand  for  food  at 
Dawson  City. 

Temperature. — No 
complete  record  of  the 
temperature  of  the 
Klondike  region  has 
ever  been  made.  Mr. 
William  Ogilvie,  Do- 
minion surveyor,  has  a 
few  records,  from 
which  the  following 
particulars  have  been 
taken : 

January,     1890— Low- 
est temperature,  68.12  be- 
low   zero;    mean    temper-     major  james  a.  walsh,  military  administra- 
ature  for  the  month,  4071  ^or  Canadian  YUKON  DISTRICT, 

below  zero.  The  great- 
est cold  at  I  P.  M.  during  this  month  was  60  below.  February 
— Lowest  temperature,  641-2  below  zero;  highest  (on  the  20th), 
32  above  zero;  mean  temperature  for  the  month,  35.42  below,  and 
at  I  P.  M.,  28.74  below.  March — Lowest  temperature,  38  below; 
highest  (on  the  15th),  40  above.  April — Lowest  temperature,  26 
below;  highest,  51  1-2  above.  The  record  in  this  month  showed 
a  difference  between  April  7  and  April  16  of  'jy  degrees  in  the 
nine  days,  the  7th  being  the  coldest  and  tihe  i6th  the  mild- 
est days  of  the  month.  May — Lowest  temperature,  5  degrees 
above  zero;  highest,  62,.2.  June — The  lowest  temperature  in 
this  month  was  28.8,  or  3  below  freezing.  It  sank  three  times 
below  the  freezing  point  in  this  month.  The  highest  tempera- 
ture wias  81,  which  'occurred  on  the  30th.  It  rose  seven  times 
above  70  and  22  times  above  60  during  this  month.  July — The 
lowest  temperature  was  33  above  zero,  and  the  highest  81.  It 
went  below  40  eight  times  during  the  month  and  above  70  thir- 
teen times.  The  greatest  heat,  81  degrees,  occurred  on  the  ist 
and  2d  of  the  month.  August — Tlhe  lowest  temperature  was  27 
degrees,  and  the  highest  y^.  It  went  below  40  thirteen  times 
and  above  70  seven  times.  September — The  lowest  temperature 
in  this  month  was  4.8  ^bpve  ?^ro,  and  the  highest  6^  above.     It 
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went  below  40  on  twenty-two  different  days,  and  rose  above  60 
on  6  different  days.  October — The  lowest  temperature  was  i 
below  zero  (on  the  5th).  The  'highest  temperature  recorded  was 
51  degrees.  During  this  month  it  went  only  once  a:bcve  40.  No- 
\  vember — The  lowest  temperature  occurred  on  the  20th,  when  it 
fell  to  36  below.  It  was  below  zero  23  days  out  of  the  30.  The 
highest  temperature  recorded  was  22  1-2  above  zero.  Decem- 
ber— The  lowest  temperature  recorded  was  44  1-2  below  zero, 
and  the  highest  10  above.  In  January,  1897,  the  lowest  recorded 
temperature  was  55.07  below  zero,  and  it  went  under  50  below 
zero  six  times,  and  40  below  zero  and  under  nine  times.  The 
highest  recorded  temperature  in  this  month  was  10  above  zero. 

The  above  record  for  thirteen  months  will  give  those 
who  intend  to  go  to  the  Klondike  a  fair  idea  of  the 
weather  they  must  expect.  The  longest  continued  cold 
spell  experienced  by  Mr.  Ogilvie  during  the  two  winters 
he  was  in  that  territory  was  for  eight  days,  during  which 
the  thermometer  did  not  rise  above  68  below  zero. 
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Notwithstanding  the  inordinate  pride  of  self- 
gratulation  with  which  Turkey  may  not  unreason- 
ably be  supposed  to  contemplate  the  result  of  the 
test  to  which  she  was  put  in  the  recent  struggle 
with  her  Hellenic  foe,  two  incidents  combined  in  Novem- 
ber to  force  upon  her  the  unwelcome  realization  that,  in 
spite  of  her  easy  victory  over  Greece,  she  is  still  in  reality 
the  creature  of  the  powers  and  still  holds  in  Europe  a  po- 
sition which,  although  augmented  in  its  importance,  is 
nevertheless  one  of  mere  tolerance.  One  of  these  inci- 
dents was  the  peremptory  veto  by  Russia  of  new  arma- 
ments contemplated  by  the  Sultan ;  the  other  was  the  de- 
cisive action  by  Austria  in  enforcing  an  indemnity  and  an 
apology  for  Turkish  effrontery  in  what  is  known  as  the 
Mersina  incident  (see  below). 

With  the  prospect  of  increased  resources — from  the 
Greek  war  indemnity — the  Porte  conceived  the  plan  of 
reconstructing  its  antiquated  and  inefficient  navy  and 
strengthening  its  fortifications  on  the  Bosphorus.  This 
plan  received  the  approval  of  Germany,  in  which  country 
the  contracts  for  new  ships  and  arms  were  to  be  placed. 
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Russia,  however,  quietly  intimated  to  the  Porte  that  if 
the  Ottoman  goivernment  persisted  in  applying  any  part 
of  the  Greek  war  indemnity  to  fresh  armaments,  Russia 
would  call  for  payment  of  the  arrears  of  the  Russo-Turk- 
ish  war  indemnity  of  1877-78,  now  amounting  to  £1,300,- 
000.  This  claim  has  been  held  in  abeyance  for  many 
years,  and,  in  Russia's  hands,  has  been  a  powerful  lever 
for  enforcing  Turk- 
i  s  h  subs  erviency. 
Were  it  not  for  this 
claim,  Russia's  dicta- 
tion as  to  the  course 
which  Turkey  should 
pursue  in  using  mon- 
eys justly  due  to  the 
Porte  would  be  a  se- 
rious infraction  of  in- 
ternational comity. 
But  Turkey  is  in  the 
position  of  an  insol- 
vent debtor,  and  has 
to  submit  to  the  inca- 
pacities and  humilia- 
tions of  such.  Rus- 
sia will  not  allow  the 
discharge  of  her  own 
demands  to  be  post- 
poned to  new  expen- 
diture. In  so  doing, 
of  course,  she  keeps 
Turkey  weak,  pro- 
motes Russian  influ- 
ence at  Constantinople,  and  incidentally  checks  the 
statesmanship  centred  at  Berlin. 

The  Mersina  Incident. — Singularly  enough,  it  has 
been  left  to  Austria,  in  some  respects  the  weakest  of  the 
great  European  powers,  and  the  one  which  has  most  rea- 
son to  fear  a  general  melee,  to  set  an  example  of  firm  deal- 
ing with  the  Porte  even  at  the  risk  of  war.  The  incident 
is  generally  supposed  to  show  that  the  alleged  dread  of 
war  has  afforded  but  a  hollow  excuse  for  the  inaction  of 
the  Christian  powers  in  facing  the  Armenian  and  Cretan 
crises. 

It  appears  that  local  officials  at  Mersina,  the  seaport  of 
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Adana,  in  Asia  Minor,  had  offered  indignities  to  an  Aus- 
trian subject  named  Brazzafolli,  agent  of  the  Austrian 
Lloyd  Steamship  Company  at  that  port.  BrazzafolH  was 
suspected  of  political  intrigue  with  fugitive  Armenians, 
and  was  expelled  froim  Mersina ;  and,  on  being  allowed  to 
return  at  the  protest  of  the  Austrian  government,  both  he 
and  the  Austrian  consul,  who  intervened  in  his  behalf, 
were  maltreated  and  insulted.  This  almost  precipitated  a 
breach  of  diplomatic  relations.  Baron  de  Calice,  the 
Austro-Hungarian  ambassador  to  the  Porte,  about  No- 
vember 14,  demanded  the  dismissal  of  the  officials  respon- 
sible for  order  in  the  Adana  district,  and  a  salute  to  the 
Austrian  flag,  under  threat  of  leaving  Constantinople  and 
of  more  emphatic  reprisals  to  follow.  Austria  also  took 
advantage  of  the  occasion  to  press  for  payment  of  arrears, 
amounting  to  £320,000,  due  from  Turkey  to  the  Oriental 
Railroad  (an  Austrian  company)  for  transport  of  Turkish 
troops  during  the  recent  war  with  Greece.  Turkey 
promptly  came  to  terms,  acceding  to  all  the  Austrian  de- 
mands. The  incident  closed  November  24,  with  the 
saluting  of  the  Austrian  flag  at  Mersina,  by  Turkish  guns. 
European  statesmen  and  diplomatists  profess  to  be 
haunted  with  a  conviction  that  a  war  between  any  two  of 
the  great  powers  would  mean  a  European  war,  and  that, 
with  the  present  gigantic  armaments,  such  a  war  could 
only  result  in  the  complete  downfall  of  the  Christian  civil- 
ization of  Europe.  It  would  be  a  political  cataclysm. 
Hence  the  vehemence  with  which  the  powers  devote 
themselves  to  maintaining  the  status  quo:  their  traditional 
aspirations  are  kept  quite  in  the  background.  It  has  now 
become  apparent,  from  the  recent  developments  in  Ar- 
menia, Macedonia,  and  Crete,  that  the  chief  menace  to  the 
status  quO',  and  consequently  to  European  peace,  is  the 
misgovernment  of  Turkey.  At  more  than  one  critical 
moment  within  the  past  three  years,  the  righteous  indig- 
nation of  at  least  some  of  the  Christian  powers  at  the 
abominations  committed  under  the  protection,  if  not  with 
the  approval,  of  the  Sultan,  has  almost  burst  the  bounds 
of  diplomatic  propriety  and  led  to  interference  with  the 
sword.  Had  this  taken  place,  the  Ottoman  empire  would 
probably  have  fallen  to  pieces,  and  in  the  scramble  over 
the  remains  a  European  war  would  have  been  inevitable. 
The  powers  seem  to  be  more  than  ever  determined  to  pre- 
vent the  recurrence  of  such  a  danger;  and  there  are  evi- 
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dences  of  progress  toward  consolidation  of  European 
power  on  the  basis  of  an  understanding  which  would  fa- 
cilitate the  regulation  of  abuses  in  Turkey  without  expos- 
ing the  continent  to  the  dangers  of  a  general  conflagra- 
tion. Some  of  these  evidences  we  have  already  noticed 
(see  "The  Continental  Alliances,"  p.  590).  Perhaps  the 
most  significant  is  the  official  confirmation,  in  the 
speeches  of  Emperor 
Francis  Joseph  and 
Count  Goluchowsky, 
his  imperial  foreign 
minister,  before  the 
Austrian  and  Hun- 
garian delegations  in 
November,  of  the  ru- 
m  o  re  d  Austro-Rus- 
s  i  a  n  understanding. 
Said  the  emperor: 

"The  repeated 
meetings  I  have  had 
with  the  Czar  have  con- 
vinced me  of  the  agree- 
ment of  our  views,  and 
have  laid  the  founda- 
tion for  a  relation  of 
mutual  trust  between 
our  states." 

After  alluding  to 
the  satisfaction  caused 
him  by  the  visit  of  "my 
friend  and  ally,  the 
German  Emperor," 
Emperor  Francis  Jo- 
seph concluded  with  re- 
marking:— 

"The  safeguarding  of  the  mterests  of  European  peace  will 
continue  to  be  the  chief  mission  of  my  government,  and  I  hope 
we  may  look  to  the  future  with  confidence  in  this  respect." 

And  Count  Goluchowsky,  imperial  foreign  minister, 
November  20,  before  the  Austrian  and  Hungarian  dele- 
gations, strongly  urged  the  Sultan  to  set  about  the  intro- 
duction of  permanent  administrative  reforms  in  his  em- 
pire. 

He  said  that  the  settlement  of  the  Cretan  question  afifected 
the  honor  of  Europe.  .  r  a         • 

After  describing  the  Triple  Alliance  as  the  pivot  of  Austrian 
policy,  the  count  said  that  his  recent  interview  with  King  Hum- 
bert of  Italy  showed  there  was  a  complete  understanding  be- 
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tween  Austria  and  Italy.  He  also  explained  the  development 
of  the  friendly  relations  between  Austria  and  Russia,  which,  he 
pointed  out,  were  based  on  "reciprocal  repudiation  of  all  ideas  of 
conquest  and  respect  for  the  independence  of  the  Balkan  states, 
the  preponderance  of  either  empire  being  excluded."  Continu- 
ing, he  dwelt  upon  the  excelilent  relations  of  Austria  with  France, 
Great  Britain,  and  Roumania. 

It  is  worthy  of  special  note,  in  passing,  that  in  con- 
cluding his  speech,  Count  Goluchowsky  uttered  words 
which  are  of  peculiar  interest  to  the  nations  of  the  West- 
ern hemisphere,  especially  the  United  States. 

He  appealed  to  all  Europe  ''to  take  advantage  of  the  pres- 
ent era  of  peace  and  join  closely  for  the  vigorous  defense  of  con- 
ditions which  are  common  to  their  existence,  as  against  the 
crushing  co'mpetition  of  transatlantic  nations."     Said  he: 

"A  turning  point  has  been  reached  in  European  develop- 
ment which  calls  for  the  unremitting  attention  of  the  govern- 
ments. The  great  problems  of  material  welfare,  which  become 
more  pressing  every  year,  are  no  longer  matters  for  the  future, 
but  require  to  be  taken  in  hand  instantly. 

"The  destructive  competition  which  transoceanic  countries 
are  carrying  on  in  part  at  present,  and  which  is  in  part  to  be  ex- 
pected in  the  immediate  future,  requires  prompt  and  thorough 
counteracting  measures  if  the  vital  interests  of  the  peoples  of 
Europe  are  not  to  be  gravely  compromised. 

"We  must  fight  shoulder  to  shoulder  against  a  common  dan- 
ger, and  arm  ourselves  for  the  struggle  with  all  the  means  at 
our  disposal.  Just  as  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries 
were  absorbed  by  religious  wars,  just  as  the  eighteenth  century 
was  marked  by  the  triumph  of  liberal  ideas,  and  just  as  the  nine- 
teenth century  has  "been  notable  for  the  appearance  of  great 
questions  of  nationality,  so  will  the  twentieth  century  be  for 
Europe  a  period  marked  by  a  struggle  for  existence  in  the  po- 
litico-commercial sphere.  European  nations  must  close  ranks 
in  order  successfully  to  defend  their  existence.  May  this  be 
realized  everywhere,  and  may  the  epoch  of  peaceful  develop- 
ment we  now  confidently  anticipate  be  employed  in  collecting 
our  strength  and  devoting  ourselves  chiefly  to  this  end." 

Greco-Turkish  Peace  Negotiations. — It  is  no  wonder 
that  the  Greek  spirit  is  restive  under  the  conditions  im- 
posed by  the  preliminary  peace  treaty  which  was  signed 
September  i8  (p.  573).  The  most  obnoxious  provisions 
are  those  found  in  Article  2,  which  provides:  First,  that 
Greece  shall  pay  a  war  indemnity  of  £T4,ooo,ooo  (about 
$17,600,000);  second,  that  she  shall  also  pay  the  defaulted 
interest  on  her  bonds;  and  third,  that  she  shall  place  the 
receipt  and  administration  of  a  portion  of  her  revenues, 
for  the  foregoing  purposes,  in  the  hands  of  an  interna- 
tional  commission   composed   of  one   representative  of 
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each  of  the  six  great  powers.  Elsewhere  it  is  provided 
that  the  powers  and  Turkey  may  make,  without  consuh- 
ing  Greece,  any  changes  they  please  in  the  boundary  Une, 
in  the  interest  of  Turkey. 

In  a  word  not  only  is  Thessaly  practically  to  be  spoli- 
ated and  the  frontier  made  indefensible  from  the  Greek 
side,  but  the  financial  control  of  the  Greek  government  is 
to  pass  for  an  indefi- 
nite time  into  foreign 
and  none  too  friendly 
hands. 

However,  in  spite 
of  the  ridicule  to 
which  the  concert  of 
Europe  has  exposed 
itself,  it  was  due  only 
to  the  action  of  the 
concert,  and  of  the 
friends  of  Greece 
within  that  body,  that 
the  terms  imposed 
upon  the  conquered 
country  were  not 
made  immeasurably 
heavier. 

The  Greek  and 
Turkish  plenipoten- 
tiaries for  the  negoti- 
ation of  the  final 
treaty  of  peace  pro- 
vided for  in  the  pre- 
liminary instrument, 
met  in  Constantinople  October  20.  The  chief  negotiator 
on  the  part  of  Greece  was  Prince  Mavrokordato,  formerly 
Greek  minister  at  Constantinople,  who  was  accompanied 
by  M.  Stefano,  ex-minister  of  foreign  afifairs.  The  Turk- 
ish plenipotentiaries  were  Tewfik  Pasha  and  Hassan 
Fehmi. 

A  dispatch  of  December  4  announced  the  final  signa- 
ture of  the  treaty  between  Greece  and  Turkey  on  that  day ; 
but  the  text  of  the  instrument  had  not  then  been  pub- 
lished. 

Greek  Naval  Scandal. — Much  excitement  and  indigna- 
tion was  aroused  at  Athens  toward  the  end  of  October  by 
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the  revelation  of  scandalous  negligence  on  the  part  of  offi- 
cials responsible  for  the  efficient  equipment  of  the  Greek 
torpedo  senace.  It  was  found  that  the  cartridges  fitted  to 
the  torpedoes  carried  by  the  navy  in  the  late  war,  had  been 
left  unprovided  with  percussion  caps  and  explosive  filHng, 
and  hence  would  have  proved  perfectly  harmless  if  at- 
tempt had  been  made  to  use  them  against  the  enemy.     A 

committee  of  in- 
vestigation was  at 
once  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the 
matter;  and  sev- 
eral trials  by 
court-martial,  fol- 
lowed by  dismis- 
sals of  negligent 
officials,  have  been 
the  result.  The 
anti-dynastic  o  r- 
gans  availed  them- 
selves of  the  op- 
portunity to  pass 
strictures  upon 
Prince  George, 
who  commanded 
the  torpedo  flotilla 
during  the  war, 
one  of  these  organs  even  demanding  that  court-martial 
proceedings  be  taken  against  him. 

Crete. — The  autonomous  regime  promised  to  this  un- 
fortunate island — the  Cuba  of  Europe — is  still  apparently 
far  from  realization.  In  the  meantime  a  most  distressing 
condition,  amounting  to  practical  anarchy,  prevails  every- 
where except  at  some  ports  where  the  international  gen- 
darmerie maintain  a  fair  semblance  of  order.  So  com- 
pletely have  the  houses  and  property  of  the  Mahometan 
population  been  destroyed  by  the  insurgents  that  the  com- 
ing of  winter  has  brought  no  prospect  to  the  former  but 
one  of  desolation  and  famine.  Considerable  pillaging  of 
Christian  houses  by  Mahometan  refugees  was  also  re- 
ported from  Candia,  Kydonia,  and  other  points.  In  Can- 
dia  the  Turkish  gendarmerie — recruited  from  the  worst 
class  of  Bashi-Bazouks — have  proved  worse  than  useless 
for  keeping  order;  they  connive  with  the  marauders  and 
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share  in  the  pillage.  The  British  occupation  is  said  to  be 
only  nominal,  the  troops  being  kept  aloof  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  not  advisable  to  interfere  so  long  as  the  Turkish 
authorities  are  able  to  keep  order  in  the  town.  The  un- 
checked disorder,  in  fact,  is  impoverishing  the  entire  pop- 
ulation. 

A  strange  satire  upon  the  concert  of  Europe  and  the 
pretenses  of  Western  civilization,  was  the  circular  letter 
addressed  by  the  Sultan  to  the  powers,  about  mid-Octo- 
ber, urging  upon  them  "in  firm  language''  the  necessity  of 
promptness  in  restoring  tranquillity  to  the  disordered 
island,  and  warning  them  of  the  dangers  of  procrastina- 
tion in  this  matter.  Christian  Europe,  it  is  true,  has  put 
a  check  upon  the  Turkish  processes  of  pacification;  but 
the  material  condition  of  the  wretched  islanders  has 
hardly  improved  under  Christian  inactivity.  The  re- 
minder from  Abdul  Hamid  to  the  powers,  pleading  for 
greater  promptness  in  remedial  measures,  taken  in  con- 
junction with  the  recommendation  uttered  by  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  foreign  minister  a  month  later  (p.  86i),  urg- 
ing upon  the  Sultan  the  inauguration  of  reforms  within 
his  dominions,  makes  the  concert  of  Europe,  and  in  fact 
the  whole  fabric  of  continental  diplomacy,  seem  like  the 
stage  setting  for  some  great  play  of  international  opera 
boufife. 

To  accomplish  the  pacification  of  Crete,  the  Sultan,  in 
the  letter  referred  to,  suggested  that  the  entire  population, 
Christian  and  Mahometan,  should  be  disarmed;  that  the 
disarmament  should  be  carried  out  by  Ottoman  troops; 
that  the  international  troops  should  co-operate  in  the 
work  if  the  powers  so  desired ;  that  the  entire  force  should 
be  commanded  by  a  European  general  in  the  Turkish  ser- 
vice; that  an  Ottoman  garrison  should  be  permanently 
maintained;  that  the  governor  should  be  a  Christian  and 
an  Ottoman  subject;  and  that  a  corps  of  gendarmerie 
should  be  formed. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  these  proposals  even  so 
much  as  caused  an  exchange  of  views  between  the  Euro- 
pean cabinets,  the  powers  being  determined  that  they,  and 
not  the  Sultan,  should  organize  the  autonomous  admin- 
istration of  Crete.  Definite  action  in  regard  to  the  island 
was  postponed  until  after  the  treaty  of  peace  between 
Greece  and  Turkey  had  been  finally  arranged. 

About  November  i,  M.  Sphakianaki  was  unanimously 
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elected  president  of  the  Cretan  assembly,  at  Melidoni. 
The  assembly,  in  view  of  the  continued  anarchy,  proposed 
to  take  the  matter  into  its  own  hands  and  to  organize  a 
temporary  gendarmerie  of  about  1,500  men,  to  restore 
order  in  the  interior  pending  the  organization  of  a  regular 
force  under  the  new  regime. 

Toward  the  end  of  October  it  was  announced  that  the 

powers  had  finally 
chosen  for  the  post  of 
governor-g  e  n  e  r  a  1  of 
Crete  Colonel  Charles 
Schacffer,  a  native  of  the 
grand  duchy  of  Luxem- 
burg, and  a  man  of  ex- 
tended experience  in  the 
Turkish  and  Egyptian 
services.  He  was  on 
the  staff  of  Lord  Wolse- 
ley  during  the  Nile  cam- 
paign. For  several 
years  he  was  at  the  head 
of  the  Department  of 
Suppression  of  the  Slave 
Trade  in  Egypt,  where 
he  was  distinguished  for 
his  courage  and  inde- 
pendence of  character. 
He  is  related  to  several  of  the  principal  houses  of  the 
aristocracy  at  St.  Petersburg,  as  well  as  to  some  of  the 
most  influential  personages  in  the  entourage  of  the  Sul- 
tan. Few  Europeans  possess  a  more  profound  knowl- 
edge of  Oriental  manners,  life,  and  language. 

The  Porte,  however,  protested,  with  the  support  of 
Germany,  against  the  appointment  of  Colonel  Schaeffer, 
who  appears  to  have  been  suspected  of  English  sympa- 
thies. Russia,  too,  it  was  said,  objected,  insisting  that  the 
appointee  must  be  of  the  Orthodox  Greek  faith. 

Thus,  on  the  question  of  selecting  a  governor-general 
for  Crete,  the  concert  of  the  powers  broke  down  as  it  did 
at  other  points  during  the  long  crisis.  At  the  end  of  No- 
vember the  name  of  Prince  Francis  Joseph  of  Battenberg 
was  prominently  mentioned  as  a  prospective  candidate  of 
favor.  The  Cretan  assembly  proposed,  unless  a  suitable 
governor  were  speedily  chosen  by  the  powers,  to  offer  the 
post  to  a  candidate  of  its  own  selection. 
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Armenia. — Although  there  have  been  no  serious  dis- 
turbances in  eastern  Turkey  this  fall,  there  has  been  no 
substantial  progress  in  the  institution  of  reforms;  and  the 
winter^s  outlook  is  gloomy.  The  harvest  of  1896,  an  ex- 
ceptional one,  is  nearly  exhausted.  The  fall  sowing  did 
not  bring  forth  much  fruit,  the  crop  in  no  case  being  more 
than  fair,  and,  in  many  instances,  scarcely  returning  the 
seed  sown.  There  has  been  no  great  rise  in  prices;  but 
this  is  due  rather  to  the  poverty  of  the  people  and  their 
inability  to  buy  than  to  the  existence  of  a  reserve.  The 
relief  work  has  been  carried  on  through  the  summer,  care 
being  taken  to  give  the  greatest  aid  to  those  who  had  no 
possible  means  of  self-support,  and  even  then  to  use  them 
so  far  as  practicable  in  the  industrial  department.  In  this 
way  some  5,000  persons  in  Van  district  alone,  have  been 
kept  alive,  who,  so  far  as  is  apparent,  must  have  perished 
without  the  assistance.  The  care  of  orphans  has  devel- 
oped in  many  important  ways.  The  schools  for  them 
have  increased,  and  there  is  constant  demand  for  new  de- 
partments, especially  in  the  different  trades.  The  situa- 
tion in  Van  is  similar  to  that  in  other  parts  of  Turkey. 

The  New  York  "Herald,"  acting  with  the  approval  of 
the  Sultan,  has  delegated  the  Rev.  Dr.  George  H.  Hep- 
worth  to  head  a  commission  to  proceed  to  Asia  Minor  and 
to  investigate  on  the  ground  the  condition  of  the  Chris- 
tian subjects  of  the  Porte  and  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the 
recent  reports  of  Armenian  massacres.  In  this  mission 
Doctor  Hepworth  has  been  given  carte  blanche  by  the 
Sultan.  He  is  accompanied  by  an  assistant,  a  secretary, 
an  aide-de-camp  of  the  Sultan,  and  a  bodyguard  of  cav- 
alry. 

Mr.  Angell,  the  American  minister  to  Turkey,  has  re- 
newed the  demand  of  the  United  States  for  an  indemnity 
for  the  pillage  of  American  missions  at  Harput,  Marash, 
^nd  other  points,  in  November,  1895  (Vol.  5,  p.  812). 
The  Turkish  government,  however,  has  insisted  that  the 
losses  suffered  by  the  American  missionaries  grew  out  of 
the  Armenian  revolutionary  movement,  and  that  in  con- 
sequence of  the  abnormal  situation  the  responsibility  for 
such  losses  could  not  fall  upon  the  Porte.  England  and 
Italy  are  also  pressing  large  claims  for  spoliation  commit- 
ted at  the  time  the  Marash  and  Harput  outrages  occurred. 
France,  however,  has  been  more  fortunate  than  the  other 
governments,  having  had  some  of  her  claims  paid. 
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Korea. — In  the  middle  of  November  a  dispatch  from 
Shanghai  reported  that  the  unsatisfactory  relations  be- 
tween Japan  and  Russia  had  taken  a  more  serious  aspect 
on  account  of  Russia's  movements  toward  control  of  the 
Korean  customs  revenues.  A  strong  party  in  Japan  was 
represented  as  urging  that  a  forcible  check  should  be 
given  to  the  gradual  Russian  absorption  of  Korea,  inas- 
much as  predominance  there  not  only  pertained  rightfully 
to  Japan  but  also  was  requisite  for  the  safety  of  her  em- 
pire. 

Three  weeks  earher,  this  dispute  between  Japan  and 
Russia  had  taken  the  form  of  a  puzzle,  owing  to  the  action 
of  the  king  of  Korea  in  officially  proclaiming  a  change 
both  in  his  title  and  in  the  name  of  his  country.  On  Oc- 
tober 13  the  King  of  Cho-sen  proclaimed  himself  Em- 
peror of  Harn.  As  no  change  is  reported  in  the  form  of 
government,  this  seems  a  merely  titular  notice  of  inde- 
pendence— perhaps  in  final  abrogation  of  China's  dor- 
mant suzerainty,  perhaps  excluding  Japan,  perhaps  fore- 
stalling Russia.  Forecast  from  this  change  is  impossible 
so  long  as  its  cause  is  not  discerned.  As  an  act  of  oriental 
ostentation  it  has  no  significance.  As  an  act  by  instiga- 
tion from  without,  it  would  be  a  clue  were  its  instigator 
known. 

Massacre  by  Chinese  Rebels. — Belated  tidings  of  a 
frightful  massacre  in  the  city  of  Kuang-Yang,  Hunan 
province,  South  China,  on  August  2^,  were  reported  by 
w^ay  of  Tacoma,  Wash.,  on  October  18.  An  army  of 
rebels  captured  the  city,  and,  with  a  mob  of  thieves  and 
murderers  whom  they  released  from  the  prisons,  pillaged 
the  place  and  murdered  the  magistrates  and  great  num- 
bers of  the  people.  The  killed  and  wounded  are  reported 
at  more  than  14,000.  Insurrections  and  massacres  have 
been  frequent  in  recent  years  in  Hunan  and  neighboring 
provinces.  A  Moslem  revolt  of  several  months,  which 
is  said  to  have  even  endangered  the  government,  was  put 
down  in  1895  (Vol.  5,  pp.  711,  951);  and  in  1896  thou- 
sands of  Mohammedans  were  massacred  by  the  governor- 
general  of  the  province  under  orders  (so  it  is  alleged)  from 
Pekin  (Vol.  6,  p.  694). 

Chinese  Concession  to  England. — The  London  press, 
December  i,  announced  a  practical  cession  to  England  of 
a  strip  of  territory  near  the  British  island  of  Hong-Kong, 
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with  all  the  surrounding  islands.  This  cession,  which  is 
expected  soon  to  be  made  formal,  enables  the  British  gov- 
ernment to  provide  strong  fortifications  with  an  increased 
garrison  for  this  important  centre  of  Chinese  foreign  trade 
which  was  ceded  to  Great  Britain  in  1841. 

The  Kiao-Chau  Incident. — The  month  of  November 
brought  .events  darkly  ominous  for  the  future  of  the  Chi- 
nese empire,  so  far  at  least  as  concerns  the  perpetuity  of 
its  present  and  ancient  imperial  system  and  the  integrity 
of  its  territory.  It  is  doubtless  premature  to  assert  that 
the  partition  of  the  empire  has  actually  begun  in  the  sense 
that  its  territory  will  now  rapidly  be  divided  among  the 
great  powers  of  Europe.  Such  partition  may  be  delayed, 
or  altogether  avoided.  Yet,  its  amazing  lack  of  all  the 
moral  and  physical  elements  of  modern  national  strength, 
with  the  thirst  of  the  Western  powers  for  colonial  and 
commercial  expansion,  and  with  their  eager  and  jealous 
rivalry  for  chief  shares  in  the  vast  estate  of  a  moribund 
nation,  make  China's  case  precarious.  The  map  of  east- 
ern Asia  may  soon  be  changed.  Its  small  but  significant 
change  during  the  last  quarter  of  1897  comprises  near 
Kiao-Chau  400  square  miles.  Over  which  now  floats  the 
German  flag  (see  accompanying  map). 

On  November  i,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Shan- 
Tung  province,  in  the  village  of  Yen-Chu-Fu  (or  by  a 
later  report,  in  Chang- Kio-Chuang)  the  German  Catholic 
mission  was  attacked  by  a  mob  which,  it  is  alleged,  was 
instigated  by  Chinese  priests  and  mandarins  and  was 
planned  by  the  governor  of  the  province.  The  Christians 
defended  themselves,  but  were  overwhelmed  by  numbers; 
and  two  Rhenish  missionaries,  Neis  and  Hennie,  were 
killed;  one,  Zeigler,  has  not  since  been  seen;  and  one, 
Steng,  escaped.  The  mission  buildings  were  destroyed. 
Tidings  of  these  events  were  officially  confirmed  on  No- 
vember 6. 

On  November  6,  also,  a  dispatch  from  Shanghai  to 
London  reported  an  attack  by  a  mob  in  the  large  city  of 
Wu-Chang,  province  of  Hoo-Pee,  on  the  German  minis- 
ter to  China  and  the  captain  of  a  German  gunboat,  with 
the  stoning  of  the  German  flag.  For  some  reason  not 
known,  the  action  of  Germany  as  reported  seems  to  have 
related  not  so  much  to  this  outrage  as  to  that  on  the  mis- 
sion station,  possibly  because  in  that  the  officials  were 
more  plainly  implicated. 
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The  German  action  lacked  no  element  of  promptness 
or  thoroughness.  On  November  15  a  German  squadron 
of  four  ships  under  Admiral  von  Diederich  anchored  in 
Kiao-Chau  bay,  a  fortified  harbor  of  great  strategic  im- 
portance in  the  province  of  Shan-Tung  and  coveted  (it  is 
said)  by  Russia.  The  Germans  landed  600  sailors  and 
marines,  and  took  possession  of  a  hill  which  commanded 
the  Chinese  camp.  The  invaders,  protected  by  the  guns 
of  the  squadron,  seized  the  telegraph  station  and  the  mag- 
azine; and  the  admiral  demanded  of  the  Chinese  general 
that  he  should  either  surrender  his  arms,  including  14 
Krupp  guns,  or  evacuate  the  forts.  The  demand  was  em- 
phasized with  threat  of  a  speedy  assault  and  of  the  open- 
ing of  fire  by  the  ships.  The  Chinese  garrison — reported 
at  1,500,  and  less  credibly  at  5,000 — retired  with  haste, 
the  general  giving  as  his  reason  a  lack  of  ammunition. 

The  official  statement  from  Pekin  to  the  Chinese  lega- 
tion at  Washington  was  to  the  following  effect: 

Orders  were  issued  by  the  government  for  arrest  and  pun- 
ishment of  the  murderers  of  the  two  missionaries,  and  on  No-- 
vember  15  the  governor  of  the  province  reported  four  arrests; 
but  on  the  preceding  day  the  German  warships  had  landed  troops 
and  had  given  the  garrison  forty-eight  hours  in  which  to  retire. 
Thereupon  the  Chinese  government,  in  view  of  the  friendly 
relations  existing  with  Germany,  had  ordered  the  governor 
strictly  to  control  the  garrison  and  to  withdraw  the  troops. 

The  first  impression  in  Europe  and  the  United  States, 
that  the  landing  of  an  armed  force  was  only  to  secure  swift 
punishment  for  the  murderers  and  ample  remuneration 
for  property  destroyed,  was  soon  seen  to  be  erroneous. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  original  motive,  there  have 
been  several  successive  signs  that  Germany  intends  per- 
manent occupation  of  the  excellent  harbor  and  of  ade- 
quate territory  surrounding  it,  as  a  naval  and  military  sta- 
tion, with  a  view  also  tO'  development  and  protection  of 
German  trade  in  China  and  commerce  on  the  Pacific.  The 
primary  and  ostensible  purpose  of  the  landing  was  pros- 
ecuted, according  to  dispatches  from  Shanghai  received 
in  London  November  26,  by  demands  presented  by  the 
German  minister  to  the  government  at  Pekin;  these  in- 
cluded discovery  and  execution  of  the  murderers  of  the 
two  missionaries;  punishment  of  officials  implicated;  re- 
construction of  the  mission  buildings ;  payment  of  an  in- 
demnity of  600,000  taels  (about  $450,000)  to  the  relatives 
of  the  victims ;  payment  of  a  heavy  indemnity  to  cover  the 
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expenses  of  the  German  naval  expedition  and  of  mainte- 
nance of  the  German  force  at  Kiao-Chau. 

On  this  basis  no  rapid  progress  was  made,  as  probably 
none  was  expected,  toward  a  settlement.  The  Chinese 
government  demanded  evacuation  of  Kiao-Chau  bay  be- 
fore discussing  these  demands.  This  the  German  minis- 
ter refused.  Thus  the  German  occupancy  continues  and 
may  be  expected  to  continue,  unless  more  than  one  Euro- 
pean power  be  found  solidly  united  in  an  armed  front  to 
argue  with  Germany  against  the  expediency  of  her  per- 
sistence. While  it  is  supposable  that  no  other  govern- 
ment cordially  approves  Germany's  imperious  advance, 
and  while  from  Britain  a  remonstrance  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, and  from  Russia  a  protest  in  view  of  her  own  sup- 
posed negotiation  with  China  for  Kiao-Chau  as  a  naval 
station,  and  while  Japan  is  known  to  be  harboring  a  deep 
sense  of  injury  in  view  of  the  fact  that  her  brilliant  victory 
over  China,  which  availed  to  give  to  Russia,  England, 
France,  and  now  to  Germany,  every  one  some  share  of  the 
coveted  continental  area,  has  given  none  to  her,  the  con- 
queror, still  no  power  as  yet  is  seen  ready  to  interfere  by 
force  or  menace  or  even  by  protest,  against  Germany^s 
seizure. 

They  will  not  interfere;  but  there  are  observers  who 
expect  that  nearly  all  of  them  will  soon  combine,  agree- 
ing to  let  one  another  take  territory  in  reasonably  equal 
slices,  as  opportunity  may  offer.  Such  expectations 
scarcely  have  place  in  this  review  of  current  events.  In  a 
different  direction  it  may  here  be  noted,  however,  that  as 
regards  the  Far  East  the  interests  and  plans  of  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Japan  are  sometimes  spoken  of  as  likely  to  clash 
with  those  of  Russia  and  Germany.  They  should  not  be 
expected  to  clash  with  arms.  At  present,  England  is  still 
spoken  of  as  somewhat  ''isolated"  in  Europe ;  her  position 
is  one  of  watchfulness  and  expectancy,  with  a  view  to  de- 
manding her  share  in  any  allotment  of  Asiatic  territory 
which  the  other  powers  may  force.  It  is  not  known  what 
basis,  if  any,  exists  for  the  supposition  that  Great  Britain 
may,  by  refraining  from  protest  against  Germany  in 
China,  purchase  Germany's  refraining  from  protest 
against  England  in  Egypt.  Japan's  attitude  is  somewhat 
similar  to  that  of  Great  Britain.  She  waits,  quieting  her 
own  displeasure  at  German  occupancy  of  Kiao-Chau  by 
viewing  it  as  a  serviceable  precedent  for  Japan's  perma- 
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nent  holding  of  Wei-Hai-Wei.  Meanwhile  the  Japanese 
force  has  been  largely  increased  in  the  great  island  of  For- 
mosa, her  new  possession. 

Accounts  in  December  showed  Germany  strengthen- 
ing her  hold  on  her  new  port  in  China.  The  Kaiser  ap- 
pointed his  brother,  Prince  Henry,  to  command  the  sec- 
ond squadron  of  German  battleships  and  cruisers  in  Chi- 
nese waters,  and  a  strong  military  force  went  on  the  ves- 
sels. Great  popular  enthusiasm  was  shown.  It  was  ru- 
mored that  Prince  Henry  would  visit  Pekin,  ;tvhere  he 
would  be  received  with  unusual  honors  and  would  deliver 
to  the  emperor  a  letter  from  the  Kaiser  including  a  pro- 
gram of  Chinese  reforms.  Consonant  with  this  rumor, 
and  better  authenticated,  was  a  dispatch  from  Pekin,  De- 
cember II,  announcing  that  China  had  virtually  acceded 
to  all  the  demands  of  Germany  and  that  the  whole  diffi- 
culty was  settled.  This  report,  however,  was  noticeably 
silent  in  reference  to  any  German  evacuation.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  China  is  helpless  to  a  degree  involving  torpidity, 
inasmuch  as  in  general  the  government  and  the  people 
appear  indifferent  to  the  situation  and  unaware  of  its  sig- 
nificance. 

Sympathy  with  China  as  a  nation  whose  weakness 
makes  her  a  victim  of  spoliation  and  robbery  at  the  hands 
of  selfish  ruffian  powers,  may  be  the  first  sentiment  nat- 
urally arising  in  the  United  States,  which  has  no  tempta- 
tion in  a  lack  of  space  and  trade  for  a  crowding  popula- 
tion to  seize  the  lands  of  any  neighbor.  But  any  knowl- 
edge of  the  endless  delays  and  the  elaborate  lies  that  are 
the  substance  and  make  the  system  of  Chinese  diplomacy, 
and  any  true  appreciation  of  Chinese  character — even 
generously  conceding  some  points  of  excellence — will 
show  that  though  our  sympathy  is  properly  due  to  all  of 
humankind  who  suffer  injustice,  no  sympathy  need  be 
wasted  on  a  government  which  really  does  not  govern. 
The  imperial  Chinese  control  is  little  more  than  nominal, 
the  empire  scarcely  more  than  a  cluster  of  heterogeneous 
provinces.  Justice  and  equity  have  little  place  in  Chinese 
laws  and  courts  even  for  Chinamen ;  while  for  foreigners, 
''outside  barbarians,"  the  chief  security  from  outrage  rests 
on  actual  force  and  on  the  knowledge  that  the  force  can 
and  will  be  applied  in  the  form  of  ships  or  soldiers 
promptly  and  in  the  region  of  the  crime.  To  refer  a  for- 
eign complainant  or  seeker  of  indemnity  to  Pekin  is  like 
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referring  him  to  an  indefinite  future,  or  rather  to  an- 
tiquity. The  nation  will  be  morally  helped  in  its  childish- 
ness— a  ''second  childhood" — by  a  wise  and  firm  con- 
straint. Its  government,  presumably  well-meaning,  may 
be  taught  by  direct  foreign  compulsion  both  how  to  care 
for  the  rights  and  the  behavior  of  its  own  people,  and 
how  to  order  its  own  course  toward  other  peoples  wita 
more  of  reason  and  with  less  regard  to  absurd  childish 
conceits. 


^-^^^^^ 


HAYTI  AND  GERMANY. 

These  two  powers,  at  the  opposite  ends  of  the  scale  of 
national  power  and  resources,  enlivened  the  closing 
quarter  of  the  year  with  a  short  but  tempestuous  quarrel. 
It  began  in  the  last  days  of  October,  and,  after  a  course 
of  insolence  and  threat  on  the  stronger  side,  which  was 
met  by  boast  and  defiance  on  the  weaker,  ended  with  the 
first  week  of  December  in  an  instant  and  utter  submission 
to  overwhelming  force. 

This  quarrel,  like  all  quarrels,  had  two  widely  differ- 
ing statements  of  the  original  facts — statements  here  to 
be  recorded,  not  argued  or  judged  as  to  their  showing  of 
the  original  wrong.  As  for  the  spirit  of  the  dispute,  it 
both  recorded  and  judged  itself  plainly.  The  trouble  be- 
gan with  an  attempt  of  the  police  in  Port-au-Prince  to  ar- 
rest the  coachman  of  Emile  Lueders,  son  of  a  Haytian 
woman  and  of  a  rich  German  resident.  Lueders,  declar- 
ing such  arrest  on  his  premises  illegal,  encouraged  his 
coachman  to  resist  it;  whereupon  he  himself  was  arrested, 
tried,  and  sentenced  to  fine  and  imprisonment.  Though 
born  in  Hayti,  he  had  recentlv  changed  his  nationality, 
and,  from  a  Haytian  citizen,  had  become  a  German  subject. 
This  caused  the  German  representative  in  Hayti  to  inter- 
fere in  his  behalf  as  one  illegally  dealt  with.  On  these 
original  facts  both  accounts  seem  agreed. 

The  Haytian  account  from  various  sources  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

The  Haytian  minister  in  Berlin  stated  in  tlie  German  papers 
that  Lueders's  coachman  had  violated  a  city  ordinance,  and  that 
when  some  policemen  remonstrated,  Lueders  encouraged  him  to 
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resist  and  assaulted  the  officers.  The  minister  added  that  this 
was  not  Lueders's  first  offense,  but  that  (he  had  before  been  in 
conflict  with  the  authorities.  From  Hayti  a  further  statement 
was  to  the  effect  that  Lueders  had  recently  registered  his  name 
at  the  German  consulate,  changing  his  nationality,  seemingly 
because  he  had  been  concerned  in  several  unsavory  affairs,  in- 
cluding four  duels;  that  the  apparently  severe  treatment  of  his 
offense  was  explained  by  the  fact  of  his  being  twice  arrested  for 
resisting  and  assaulting  an  officer,  conviction  following  in  both 
cases;  and  that  a  full- 
blooded  Haytian  arrested 
with  him  at  the  same  time 
and  for  the  same  offense 
had  received  the  same  sen- 
tence. Referring  to  a  later 
stage  of  the  dispute,  the 
Haytian  account  declared 
that  the  first  official  step  in 
the  German  intervention 
(October  17)  had  been  so 
insolent  as  to  preclude  its 
consideration,  much  less  a 
favorable  reply  from  Hayti, 
inasmuch  as  the  German 
consul,  Count  von  Schwe- 
rin,  acting  as  charge  d'af- 
faires in  the  absence  of  the 
German  minister,  had  rude- 
ly entered  the  president's 
apartments  with  imperious 
demand  and  menace,  to 
which  the  president  had  re- 
plied only  by  referring  him  in  due  form  to  the  Haytian  secretary 
for  foreign  relations. 

The  German  account  gives  a  different  color  to  the  af- 
fair. It  may  be  gathered  mainly  as  follows  from  state- 
ments legally  attested  by  Lueders  and  published  in  the 
German  papers,  and  from  accounts  by  Count  von 
Schwerin,  charge  d'  affaires  at  Port-au-Prince,  and  by 
other  Germans  in  Hayti. 

On  September  22  Lueders  found  two  policemen  in  his  coach- 
house arresting  his  coachman,  who  was  resisting.  Lueders  ob- 
jected, as,  under  Haytian  law,  the  presence  of  a  justice  of  peace 
is  necessary  to  an  arrest,  and  the  houses  of  foreign  residents  are 
under  special  protection  in  this  regard.  He  went  to  the^  police 
station  to  lodge  a  complaint,  and  found  that  the  policemen  tiad 
already  lodged  there  against  him  a  charge  of  violent  resistance. 
He  pointed  out  that  neither  he  nor  the  police  showed  marks  of 
violence,  and  offered  to  call  many  witnesses.  Legal  advice  was 
denied,  bail  was  refused,  as  was  refused  also  his  piivilege  under 
Haytian  law  to  be  released  pending  his  appeal;  and  he  was 
promptly  sentenced  and  put  in  jail  in  close  association  with 
thieves  and  murderers.     His  sentence  was  a  fine  of  $48  and  one 
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month's  imprison,m'ent.  Asserting  his  innocence,  he  demanded 
a  second  trial,  which  was  granted;  but  this,  in  spite  of  much  tes- 
timony in  his  favor,  resulted  in  sentence  to  a  fine  of  $500  and  one 
year's  imprisonment.  If  to  the  above  be  added  the  statements 
of  some  foreign  correspondents  in  Hayti,  charging  perjury  of 
witnesses,  packing  of  the  jury,  and  bribery  of  the  court,  it  may 
be  well  to  add  also  that  not  every  report  in  newspaper  corres- 
pondence is  trustworthy.  It  is  not  to  be  denied,  however,  that 
the  general  estimate  of  the  Haytian  police  and  judicial  system 
is  not  very  high.     Thus  far  the  German  account. 

This  second  judgment  broug-ht  the  German  interven- 
tion in  the  imperious  demand  of  October  17  on  President 
Teresias  Simon  Sam.  The  demand  was  in  the  name  of 
the  German  emperor  for  immediate  release  of  Lueders 
with  payment  of  indemnity  of  $1,000  in  gold  for  every  day 
of  the  twenty-three  that  he  had  spent  in  prison,  adding 
that  for  every  day  of  prolongation  of  imprisonment  he 
must  be  paid  $5,000  in  gold.  This  demand  not  being  at 
first  complied  with,  Lueders  remained  in  prison  six  days 
longer;  meanwhile,  October  18,  the  German  consul, 
under  instructions  by  telegraph  from  Berlin,  hauled  down 
his  flag,  broke  off  relations  with  the  Haytian  government, 
and  removed  the  archives  of  his  legation  to  the  legation 
of  the  United  States,  announcing  that  German  warships 
were  on  their  way  to  Port-au-Prince  to  enforce  his  de- 
mands. 

The  city  was  greatly  excited.  The  newspapers  were 
full  of  high-sounding  patriotism,  announcing  the  purpose 
of  the  people  to  face  ruin  and  death  in  order  to  uphold  the 
national  rights  and  dignities,  and  denouncing  the  German 
insolence  and  dictation.  There  were  threats  of  lynching 
Lueders  and  of  attacking  the  foreign  residents  generally. 
Two  German  naval  training-ships,  cruising  in  the  West 
Indies,  were  put  under  full  steam  for  Port-au-Prince  to 
enforce  the  German  demand.  At  a  later  stage,  the 
United  States  steamer  "Marblehead''  was  ordered  thither, 
not  for  any  purpose  of  interference  or  demonstration,  but 
to  provide  protection  for  American  citizens  and  interests. 

There  was  recognized  danger  of  mob  violence;  but 
Hayti's  antiquated  little  navy,  disarmed  and  dismantled 
forts,  and  meagre  treasury,  showed  all  talk  of  her  resist- 
ance to  the  might  of  Germany  absurd. 

At  this  juncture  the  United  States  minister,  Mr.  W.  F. 
Powell,  acting  entirely  on  his  own  motion  without  involv- 
ing his  government,  addressed  the  Haytian  government 
in  twQ  letters  (October  20  and  21),  disclaiming  any  at- 
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tempt  to  interfere  with  the  process  of  Haytian  law  or  with 
the  compHcation  then  existing,  but  asking  as  a  personal 
favor  to  himself  the  immediate  release  of  Lueders,  and 
promising  that  the  prisoner  if  released  would  leave  on  the 
following  day  in  a  steamer  for  New  York.  The  reasons 
adduced  for  this  request  were — relief  of  the  great  tension 
then  existing,  allaying  of  excitement,  avoidance  of  dis- 
order and  bloodshed,  and  desirableness  of  such  a  step 
toward  an  amicable  solution.  This  request  was  granted 
on  October  22,  with  a  reserve  by  the  Haytian  government 
of  its  right  to  expel  Lueders  from  the  country.  The  con- 
cession was  based  on  the  ground  of  desire  to  please  the 
United  States,  and  was  accompanied  with  cordial  thanks 
for  the  American  minister's  friendly  effort.  The  next  day 
Lueders  departed  for  New  York  and  thence  to  Berlin  to 
present  his  case  to  the  German  government.  There  was 
in  Hayti  general  congratulation  over  what  was  there  tran- 
siently supposed  to  be  practically  the  end  of  the  disagree- 
able afifair.  Meanwhile  the  German  newspapers  were 
blaming  the  imperial  officials  for  their  delay  in  bringing 
Hayti  to  terms.  There  were  rumors  of  an  offer  of  media- 
tion made  by  the  United  .States  government;  these  rumors 
were  probably  baseless,  as  the  time  for  such  attempts  had 
not  yet  come. 

The  attitude  of  the  United  States  government  is 
shown  by  its  instructions  on  November  29  to  Ambassador 
White  at  Berlin  to  watch  developments  in  the  case,  and 
to  lodge  a  protest  only  if  he  found  that  annexation  of 
Hayti  was  intended,  or  in  the  event  of  any  act  by  Germany 
(which  was  not  expected)  violative  of  justice  and  interna- 
tional law.  While  the  United  States  fully  recognized 
Germany's  right  to  obtain  satisfaction,  it  could  not  look 
with  unconcern  on  harsh  measures  or  on  excessive  pun- 
ishment of  the  little  republic.  Utterances  from  some 
leading  German  papers  showed  a  feeling  that  any  expres- 
sion from  the  United  States  on  the  afifair  was  uncalled  for 
and  must  be  resented  as  arrogance;  but  nothing  of  this 
appeared  in  the  uniformly  friendly  utterances  of  the  Ger- 
man government.  Indeed,  there  was  emphatic  official 
recognition  by  Germany  of  the  right  of  this  country  to 
have  an  interest  in  the  case,  with  assurances  of  friendli- 
ness and  respect. 

The  Haytian  government,  near  the  end  of  November^ 
met  the  renewed  German  demands  with  a  strong  note  of 
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refusal.  It  doubtless  misapprehended  the  position  of  the 
United  States  in  the  affair,  and  expected  its  great  north- 
ern neighbor  to  help  it  by  a  show  of  force  in  its  quarrel. 
The  terms  of  the  note,  however,  were  not  devoid  of  rea- 
son and  strength.  Expressing  readiness  to-  discuss  the 
merits  of  the  controversy,  it  criticised  the  German  method 
of  first  passing  judgment,  then  demanding  an  extreme  in- 
demnity, and  finally  leaving  scant  opening  or  none  at  all 
for  the  discussion.  It  moreover  conveyed  a  refusal  to 
communicate  further  with  the  loud-speaking  charge  d'af- 
faires, who,  it  charged,  had  directly  insulted  its  president. 

On  November  30  it  was  reported  that  Hayti  had  ap- 
pealed to  the  United  States  to  offer  its  good  offices  in 
mediation  of  the  dispute.  This  government,  after  careful 
inquiry,  found  nO'  sufficient  warrant  or  encouragement  for 
such  an  offer.  On  the  same  date  it  was  reported  that  the 
Haytian  minister  in  Berlin  had  asked  a  submission  to  ar- 
bitration, and  had  been  answered  that  immediate  compli- 
ance with  Germany's  original  demand  would  be  insisted 
on. 

The  German  reply  to  the  Haytian  note  of  refusal  was 
in  the  form  of  two  naval  training  ships,  not  large  but  ade- 
quately armed,  which,  on  December  6,  anchored  in  the 
harbor  of  Port-au-Prince  and  sent  on  shore  an  announce- 
ment that  at  the  expiration  of  eight  hours,  unless  the  Ger- 
man ultimatum  was  complied  with,  they  would  open  bom- 
bardment. The  ships  then  cleared  for  action.  In  the 
last  hour  of  the  eight,  the  ultimatum  was  accepted,  involv- 
ing payment  of  $30,000  to  Lueders,  allowance  of  his  re- 
turn to  Hayti,  official  expression  of  regret  to  the  German 
government,  and  the  reception  of  Count  von  Schwerin, 
the  charge  d'  affaires.  The  indemnity  was  paid  forthwith. 
Afterward,  salutes  were  exchanged  between  the  Haytian 
and  German  flagships,  and  the  quarrel  was  ended. 

While  the  general  feeling  in  this  country  probably  is 
that  this  dispute  is  one  of  a  class  in  which  arbitration  is  the 
far  preferable  mode  of  settlement,  the  course  of  the  gov- 
ernment is  fully  approved  in  deeming  the  harshness  of  the 
mode  adopted  no  adequate  reason  for  intervention. 

THE  TARIFF  AND  RECIPROCITY. 

The  essential  idea  underlying  reciprocity  is  the  ex- 
^  change  of  benefits,  the  granting  of  privileges  by  one  coun- 
try to  the  subjects  or  products  of  another  only  on  condi- 
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tion  of  equivalent  advantages  received  from  that  other 
country  in  return.  As  a  general  thing,  reciprocity  treat- 
ies have  concerned  exclusively  the  market  privileges  of 
the  contracting  governments;  but  there  is  nothing  in  the 
nature  of  the  principle  of  reciprocity  to  confine  its  appli- 
cation thus  to  the  commercial  or  tariff  phase  of  human 
interests.  The  bonding  privileges  granted  to  Canadian 
railroads  in  the  United  States,  the  treatment  of  fishermen 
along  the  coast,  the  prohibition  or  regulation  of  pelagic 
seal  hunting,  the  admission  or  exclusion  of  aUen  labor — 
these,  and  other  matters,  afford  just  as  truly  a  basis  for 
reciprocity  agreements  as  do  the  tariff  rates  imposed 
upon  goods  exported  from  or  imported  into  the  United 
States.  It  is  therefore  theoretically  possible  to  conclude 
reciprocity  treaties  without  considering  the  tariff  at  all. 

But,  wherever  reciprocity  does  concern  commerce— 
and  that  has  been  the  universal  rule — it  is  inseparable 
from  the  idea  of  protection.  Any  reciprocity  which  is  dis- 
tinguishable from  absolute  free  trade — that  unlimited  reci- 
procity of  commercial  privileges — is  essentially  an  out- 
growth of  protection,  a  moderated  or  qualified  application 
of  the  protective  principle.  Just  as  a  protective  tariff  it- 
self is  so  contrived  as  to  favor  domestic  industries,  and  to 
admit  as  freely  as  possible  all  things  that  do  not  compete 
therewith,  so  is  a  reciprocity  treaty  arranged.  On  arti- 
cles which  do  not  come  into  competition  with  domestic 
products,  duties  are  either  lowered  or  abolished  alto- 
gether, and  in  return  a  remission  of  foreign  duties  is  se- 
cured on  articles  which  bear  the  same  relation  to  those 
produced  in  the  countries  in  question. 

Treaties  Under  Consideration. — Under  the  Harrison 
administration,  it  will  be  remembered,  reciprocity  treaties 
were  negotiated  with  a  number  of  countries.  These  con- 
ventions were  all  abrogated  by  the  enactment  of  the  Wil- 
son tariff  law  of  1894.  However,  the  Dingley  law  of 
1897,  whose  reciprocity  provisions  have  already  been  out- 
lined in  "Current  History''  (p.  604),  has  opened  the  way 
for  a  renewal  of  similar  agreements.  Already  it  is  an- 
nounced that  negotiations  are  pending  with  several  coun- 
tries. British  Guiana  and  the  British  West  Indies,  which 
are  suffering  from  the  stagnation  of  the  sugar  industry, 
are  seeking  earnestly  to  renew  their  former  relations  with 
the  United  States  based  on  the  treaty  of  1891  (Vol.  i,  p. 
478;  Vol.  2,  p.  7).     Peru,  France,  and  other  countries  are 
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also   negotiating   for   reciprocity   conventions   with   the 
United  States. 

A  Reciprocity  Commissioner. — In  order  to  faciUtate 
reciprocity  negotiations  with  foreign  countries,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  prevent  the  serious  delay  which  would  be 
sure  to  follow  any  addition  to  the  business  pressing  the 
already  overcrowded  state  department,  President  McKin- 

ley  decided  to  appoint 
a  special  commission- 
er with  plenary  powers 
to  carry  into  effect  the 
reciprocity  provisions 
of  the  new  tarifif  law. 
On  October  14  the  se- 
lection of  John  A. 
Kasson,  of  Iowa,  for 
the  post,  with  Chap-^ 
man  Coleman  of  Ken- 
t  u  c  k  y  as  secretary, 
and  J.  B.  Osborne  of 
Pennsylvania  as  as- 
sistant secretary,  was 
announced. 

KASSON,  JOHN 
A.,  of  Iowa,  special  reci- 
procity  commissioner 
representing  the  United 
States  government,  was 
United  States  minister  to 
Austria,  1877-81 ;  and 
minister  to  Germany, 
1884-85.  He  was  also  one 
of  the  commissioners  to 
represent  the  government 
of  the  United  States  at  the  conference  held  in  BerHn  concerning 
Samoan  afifairs,  and  was  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Berlin  Gen- 
eral Act  concluded  on  June  14.  1889.  He  was  then  commis- 
sioned as  special  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipoten- 
tiary, his  commission  bearing  date  of  March  18,  1889.  Preced- 
ing his  diplomatic  service,  Mr.  Kasson  was  for  many  years  a 
member  of  the  ways  and  means  committee  of  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives. 

The  question  of  a  Canadian-American  reciprocity 
treaty  has  recently  received  much  attention,  owing  to  the 
visit  to  Washington  of  the  Canadian  premier,  Sir  Wilfred 
Laurier,  and  Sir  L.  H.  Davies,  Canadian  minister  of  ma- 
rine and  fisheries.     (See  article  in  this  number  on  "Can- 
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ada")  The  visit  did  not  accomplish  much  that  was  def- 
inite. It  will  be  remembered  that  earlier  in  the  present 
year  overtures  looking  to  reciprocity  were  made  by  the 
Dominion,  but  met  with  little  encouragement.  Some  of 
the  obstacles  standing  in  the  way  of  a  treaty  were  out- 
lined at  that  time  in  "Current  History"  (p.  175).  The 
opinion  is  widely  entertained  in  the  United  Stat;e-s  that  it 
would  be  impracticable  to  frame  a  treaty  providing  for 
commercial  reciprocity  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada  which  would  receive  the  approval  of  congress. 
By  the  wording  of  the  Dingley  tariff  law,  the  treaty  would 
require  to  be  not  only  "with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
senate"  and  "duly  ratified"  by  that  body,  but  also  "ap- 
proved by  congress." 

Vigorous  efforts  are  being  made  by  the  diplomatic 
representatives  of  the  United  States  to  secure  a  removal 
of  the  embargo  placed  by  European  countries,  especially 
Germany,  Belgium,  France,  and  Italy  (Vol.  5,  p.  52),  on 
the  importation  of  American  cattle  and  fresh  meat.  The 
prospects  of  success  are  good,  and,  in  the  case  of  Italy,  as 
announced  by  Ambassador  Draper,  are  practically  as- 
sured. The  United  States  government  maintains  at 
great  expense  a  Bureau  of  Inspection,  and  all  meat  ex- 
ported is  officially  certified  to  be  in  perfect  sanitary  condi- 
tion. 

Working  of  the  Dingley  Law. — Up  to  December  i, 
under  the  Dingley  tariff  law,  the  revenues  of  the  govern- 
ment had  been  insufficient  to  meet  expenses.  During  the 
four  months  since  the  law  went  into  effect,  the  revenue 
amounted  to  about  $35,000,000.  During  the  five  months 
(ended  November  30)  of  the  current  fiscal  year,  the  deficit 
was  nearly  $46,000,000,  the  customs  income  being  the 
smallest  for  the  period  in  many  years.  The  friends  of  the 
measure,  however,  are  confident  that  in  a  few  months  the 
present  schedules  will  show  themselves  adequate  revenue 
producers;  by  that  time  the  normal  conditions  upset  by 
the  large  anticipatory  importations  of  sugar,  wool,  woolen 
goods,  etc.  (p.  610),  will  have  been  restored;  and  the  un- 
usual stocks  of  goods  will  have  been  to  some  extent  un- 
loaded. 

It  may  be  that  four  months  from  the  time  of  enact- 
ment is  not  sufficient  time  for  any  tariff  law  to  demon- 
strate its  working  powers.  But  there  is  one  feature  of  our 
foreign  commerce,  as  shown  by  the  most  recent  figures, 
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which  certainly  tends 
to  confute  the  proph- 
ecies of  those  who  op- 
posed the  enactment 
of  the  Dingley  law. 
In  spite  of  the  protests 
against  the  measure 
from  thirteen  coun- 
tries, which  protests 
were  laid  before  con- 
gress while  the  bill 
was  pending,  by  Rep- 
resentative M.  N. 
Johnson  (R  e  p.)  of 
North  Dakota,  the 
operation  of  the  law 
thus  far  has  not  been 
— as  many  predicted 
it  would — to  close 
foreign  markets 
against  American 
goods.  .  The  follow- 
ing table  gives  the 
figures  of  our  foreign 
commerce  with  the  thirteen  protesting  countries  during 
August  and  September,  1897,  as  compared  with  the  cor- 
responding months  of  1896: 


HON.  M.  N.  JOHNSON  OF  NORTH  DAKOTA,  RBPUB- 
UCAN  REPRESENTATIVE. 


UNITED  STATES  FOREIGN  COMMERCE. 


COUNTRY. 


Au  stria-Hungary 
Belgium  .  .  ,  . 
Denmark  .  .  . 
France  .  .  ,  . 
Germany .    .    .    . 

Italy 

Argentina  .  .  . 
Turkey     .    .    .    . 

Jai)an 

Switzerland .  .  . 
Great  Britain  .    . 

China 

Greece 

Total     .    .    .    . 


Aug.  and  Sept.,  1896. 
Wilson  Law. 


Exports. 


$223,801 

5,149,519 

1,071,066 

6,939,631 

15,416,854 

2,858,240 

1,417,948 

13,363 

1,689,741 

2,690 

70,013,494 

2,273,039 

8,400 


$107,077,786 


Imports. 


$1,520,347 

1,504,840 

13,099 

9,256,981 

17,066,803 

2,243,950 

750,718 

648,969 

2,429,361 

2,137,995 

19,088,446 

2,616,198 

67,697 


$59,546,404 


Aug.  AND  Sept.,  1897. 
Dingley  Law. 


Exports. 


$573,029 

11,089,540 

1,398,349 

14,250,437 

19,133,897 

3,906,542 

1,341,522 

80,563 

2,148,616 

40,293 

75,739,781 

1,741,180 

2,614 


$131,446,363 


Imports. 


$586,186 

1,351,072 

32,534 

8,299,266 

9,103,073 

2,903,657 

701,349 

544,616 

3,613,344 

1,357,657 

13,298,583 

2,748,054 

74,193 


$44,613,584 
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It  was  decided  by  the  United  States  Board  of  General 
Appraisers,  October  8,  that  the  new  tariff  law  went  into 
effect  at  4.06  P.  M.,  July  24,  that  being  precisely  the  mo- 
ment when  the  bill  was  signed;  the  measure  was  not  at  all 
retroactive.  This  decision  lost  to  the  government  be- 
tween $300,000  and  $400,000  in  duties  which  had  been 
collected  on  goods  entered  July  24,  but  earlier  in  the  day 
than  4.06  P.  M.  The  Wilson  tariff  remained  in  force  un- 
til the  moment  when  President  McKinley's  signature  was 
attached  to  the  Dingley  bill.  A  rendering  of  the  supreme 
court  on  the  point  involved. will  probably  be  called  for. 

GENERAL  EUROPEAN  SITUATION. 

The  continental  bearings  of  the  developments  in 
southeastern  Europe  which  concern  most  especially  Tur- 
key and  Greece,  are  made  the  subject  of  special  treatment 
elsewhere  in  this  number  (see  article  on  ''Turkey,  Greece, 
and  the  Powers,"  (p.  858). 

The  Franco-Russian  Alliance. — French  enthusiasm 
still  continues  over  the  recent  confirmation  of  the  under- 
standing with  Russia  (p.  593),  which,  in  the  eyes  of 
Frenchmen,  restores  to  France  once  more  a  prestige  not 
enjoyed  since  the  disastrous  days  of  1870-71.  On  Octo- 
ber 14  President  Faure  was  tendered  a  banquet  by  the 
merchants  and  manufacturers  of  France,  of  whom  about 
750  were  present,  in  commemoration  of  his  recent  visit  to 
St.  Petersburg  (p.  593).  In  the  eyes  of  the  rest  of  Europe, 
however,  there  is  ground  for  the  deliberate  conviction  that 
at  bottom  the  function  of  Russia  as  a  member  of  the  Dual 
Alliance  is  to  exercise  a  moderating  influence  upon 
French  activity,  which  counterbalances,  if  it  does  no  more, 
the  gain  of  power  and  prestige  accruing  to  France.  The 
alliance  is  certainly  a  strong  safeguard  for  France  against 
attack;  but  there  is  no  reason  for  believing  that  Russia, 
the  dominant  member,  will  allow  it  to  facilitate  any  enter- 
prise against  other  nations.  So  that  the  peace  of  Europe, 
so  far  as  it  depends  upon  Russian  action,  is  probably  as- 
sured for  as  long  a  period  as  we  are  permitted  to'  antici- 
pate in  politics.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  Russia's  closer 
contact  with  the  Western  powers  will  bring  her  more  and 
more  into  accord  with  the  public  opinion  of  the  civilized 
world ;  but  she  has  her  own  very  well  marked  characteris- 
tics, and  has  certainly  shown  no  disposition  so  far  to  per- 
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mit  deflection  from  her  traditional  path  by  the  influence 
of  any  ally,  however  warmly  acclaimed. 


THE  PARTITION  OF  AFRICA. 

European  Powers  in  West  Africa. — The  Anglo-French 
commission  which  is  charged  with  the  delimitation  of 
boundaries  between  the  prospective  possessions  of  Eng- 
land and  France  in  West  Africa  (V'ol.  5,  p.  859;  Vol.  6,  p. 
112),  met  in  Paris  on  October  28.  The  Enghsh  repre- 
sentatives are  Mr.  Martin  Gosselin,  secretary  of  embassy 
in  Paris,  and  Colonel  WilHam  Everett,  C.  M.  G.  Noth- 
ing whatever  is  publicly  known  as  yet  of  the  discussions 
and  proceedings  between  these  commissioners  and  the 
French  foreign  office ;  nor  is  anything  definite  likely  to  be 
known  before  the  publication  of  their  final  report,  follow- 
ing its  submission  to  the  foreign  ministers  in  Downing 
street,  London,  and  the  Ouai  d'  Orsay,  Paris. 

Meanwhile,  every  effort  has  been  made  by  the  press 
of  each  country  to  prevent  any  possibility  of  the  least  sur- 
render of  their  respective  claims;  and  in  this  effort  each 
has  been  materially  assisted  by  events  in  the  interior  of 
West  Africa,  where  British  and  French  forces  have  done 
much  to  complicate  the  labors  of  the  delimitation  com- 
mission and  render  difficult  any  mutually  satisfactory 
settlement  of  the  matter. 

The  existing  state  of  affairs,  so  far  as  it  can  be 
discovered  from  the  conflicting  newspaper  reports, 
appears  to  be  that  at  least  two  French  expeditions 
have  advanced  beyond  the  border  of  what  the  Enghsh  con- 
cede as  the  legitimate  Hinterland  of  the  French  posses- 
sions and  have  taken  ''effective  occupation"  of  places 
which  are  within  the  acknowledged  British  sphere  of  in- 
fluence, and  with  which  treaties  antedating  any  French 
visitation  had  been  concluded  by  recognized  representa- 
tives of  the  British  government.  In  one  case,  this  Frencli 
occupation  was  withdrawn  on  the  approach  of  a  superior 
British  force  of  native  troops;  and  in  other  cases  the  Eng- 
lish and  French  officers  have  agreed  to-  arrangements 
which  prevent  any  conflict  between  Europeans  in  the 
midst  of  the  native  population,  it  being  distinctly  under- 
stood that  these  arrangements  are  in  no  wise  to  compro- 
mise the  claims  of  the  respective  negotiations  in  Paris. 

The  French  and  German  delegates  who  met  at  Paris 
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to  agree  upon  the  delimitation  of  the  Hinterland  of  their 
respective  territory  in  West  Africa  completed  their  labors 
before  the  first  of  November. 

From  the  end  of  the  present  boundary  between  Togo  and 
Dahomey,  which  is  situated  on  the  ninth  degree  of  latitude,  the 
new  line  of  demarcation  proceeds  in  a  nearly  northwesterly  di- 
rection, scarcely  deviating  from  a  straig)ht  line  till  it  reaches  the 
eleventh  degree  of  latitude.  It  then  bends  due  west,  and  subse- 
quently turns,  first  following  the  river  Volta  in  a  southwesterly 
and  afterward  in  a  southerly  direction  until  it  reaches  the  neutral 
territory  of  Salaga.  The  places  Kirikri,  Bafilo,  Sansanne,  Mangu, 
Gambaga,  and  Walwale  are  thus  comprised  within  the  German 
sphere.  The  French  obtain  Wangara  in  the  territory  of  Sugu, 
as  well  as  Kuembe,  Pama,  and  the  whole  of  Gurma. 

These  results  afford  a  valuable  precedent  for  negotia- 
tions of  the  Anglo-French  commissioners,  by  establish- 
ing the  theory  that  the  priority  of  treaty  rights  overrides 
everything  of  later  date,  even  effective  occupation,  which 
last  was,  moreover,  owing  to  the  single-handed  conten- 
tion of  Baron  de  Courcel,  the  French  representative,  dis- 
tinctly repudiated  by  the  Berlin  Conference  of  *i884.  Be- 
sides establishing  this  contemporary  precedent,  the 
Franco-German  arrangement  greatly  simplifies  the  dis- 
cussion of  West  African  affairs,  by  leaving  England  and 
France  with  only  each  other  to  deal  with. 

The  political  expeditions,  which  are  primarily  in- 
tended to  enlarge  or  to  strengthen  the  external  bounda- 
ries of  their  respective  possessions  in  Africa  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  ordinary  military  operations  which 
are  rendered  necessary  by  the  difficulties  of  administra- 
tion over  the  native  population  and  allied  native  states. 
Thus  the  French  expeditions  to  Nikki  andtoBusa(p.  loo), 
places  claimed  to  be  within  the  British  sphere  of  influence, 
were  undertaken  solely  for  the  purpose  of  extending  the 
territory  open  to  French  commercial  exploitation,  by  es- 
tablishing effective  military  occupation  of  a  region 
wherein  their  rivals  could  claim  only  paper  rights.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  French  force  of  one  hundred  men 
under  Major  Candrelier,  which  was  massacred  by  the  na- 
tives of  the  Lobi  Hinterland  region  of  the  Ivory  Coast, 
August  20  last,  was  engaged  in  an  administrative  expedi- 
tion against  the  Sofas  tribesmen  and  their  chief,  Samory. 
The  details  of  this  disaster,  which  are  only  just  beginning 
to  leak  out  from  the  interior,  reveal  the  great  skill  and 
power  of  the  natives  of  West  Africa,  whom  the  European 
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powers  are  endeavoring  to  bring  into  effective  intercourse 
with  civilization. 

An  English  force  of  Niger  constabulary,  under  Major 
Arnold,  was  sent  against  a  rebel  son  of  the  King  of  Igarra, 
who  has  been  engaging  in  extensive  slave  raiding  opera- 
tions, during  November.  Kiffi,  the  fortified  stronghold 
of  this  Prince  Arku,  was  courageously  attacked  by  the 
Haussa  troops,  led  by  Lieutenant  A.  W.  M.  Brodie,  and 
its  defenders  completely  routed.  Prince  Arku  succeeded 
in  escaping  into  the  bush. 

Extensive  reinforcements  of  British  officers  are  being 
sent  into  the  Niger  territory,  forty  men  having  sailed  on 
one  steamer  from  Liverpool,  December  2.  While  this 
additional  force  may  have  been  prompted  in  part  by  the 
danger  of  a  conflict  with  French  interests  in  the  interior, 
it  is  intended  primarily  for  better  manning  and  drilling  of 
the  native  constabulary  and  administrative  forces.  There 
are  good  reasons  for  thinking  also  that  it  may  have  some 
connection  with  the  impending  change  in  the  mode  of 
governrnent  of  the  Niger  Company  territories.  The 
newspapers  gave  currency,  during  October  and  Novem- 
ber, to  rumors  which  were  apparently  well  founded,  that 
the  "Colonial  Columbus,"  the  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain, 
intended  to  take  over  these  territories  and  bring  them 
under  the  direct  control  of  the  British  government  either 
by  buying  out  all  the  interests  of  the  Niger  Company  or 
by  reducing  that  company  to  a  mere  organ  of  administra- 
tion, without  any  commercial  interests. 

The  Nile  Region. — In  Eastern  Africa,  disquieting  ru- 
mors of  various  sorts,  likely  to  complicate  the  partition  of 
this  portion  of  the  continent  among  the  European  powers^ 
have  been  frequent  during  the  autumn  months.  Very 
little  has  happened,  however,  to  call  for  permanent  record. 
The  Anglo-Egyptian  forces  on  the  Nile  pushed  their  way 
somewhat  further  southward,  and  by  the  end  of  October 
established  their  position  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Atbara 
river,  besides  making  an  effective  reconnoissance  by  gun- 
boats up  to  and  through  the  town  of  Metammeh,  where 
the  dervish  forces  are  strongly  established.  This  position 
has  made  practicable  the  taking  over,  by  Egyptian  troops, 
of  the  stronghold  of  Kassala,  which  was  transferred  to  the 
Anglo-Egyptian  officers  by  the  Italians,  on  December  25. 
The  absolute  secrecy  which  has,  from  the  first,  been  the 
consistent  policy  of  the  Sirdar,  Sir  Herbert  Kitchener,  is 
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maintained;  and  despite  the  denunciations  in  which  the 
EngHsh  papers  have  indulged,  because  the  attack  on  the 
KhaHfa  is,  or  is  not,  being  vigorously  pushed,  nothing 
whatever  appears  to  be  certainly  known  regarding  the 
movements  of  the  immediate  future. 

While  England  is  slowly  but  surely  advancing  towards 
Khartoum  from  the  North,  statements  have  appeared  at 
intervals,  that  the  French  were  establishing  themselves 
upon  the  upper  Nile.  The  only  statement  which  seems  to 
merit  serious  attention  was  widely  copied  from  the  Paris 
"Eclair"  in  October,  to  the  effect  that  three  French  mis- 
sions were  hastening  on  their  way  to  Khartoum,  to  com- 
plete an  agreement  with  the  Mahdi,  made  in  1896,  by 
which  France  recognized  the  Soudan  as  an  independent 
state,  under  the  suzerainty  of  the  sultan  of  Turkey.  This 
action  is  claimed  to  be  in  conformity  with  the  established 
principle  of  French  diplomacy,  to  maintain  at  all  hazards 
the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 
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OTHER  INTERNATIONAL  AFFAIRS. 

On  November  6,  the  incident  arising  in  December, 
1896,  out  of  the  assault  by  local  Siamese  officials  upon 
United  States  Vice-Consul-General  E.  V.  Kellett,  sta- 
tioned at  Bangkok  (p.  103),  was  finally  closed,  after  report 
from  the  commission  of  investigation,  by  Siam  tendering 
a  formal  apology  to  the  United  States  minister,  Mr.  Bar- 
rett. The  soldiers  concerned  in  the  assault  were  repri- 
manded and  degraded. 

The  friends  of  international  arbitration  entertain  the 
hope  that  negotiations  for  a  broad  treaty  based  upon  that 
principle  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  to 
replace  the  one  which  was  recently  eviscerated  and  then 
finally  killed  in  the  United  States  senate  (pp.  47,  349),  will 
be  renewed.  Early  in  November,  Mr.  W.  R.  Cremer,  an 
English  ex-M.  P.,  editor  of  "The  Arbitrator,"  first  secre- 
tary of  the  International  Working  Men's  Association,  and 
secretary  of  the  International  Arbitration  League,  came 
to  America,  bearing  an  address  to  the  members  of  the 
United  States  senate  signed  by  over  7,000  workingmen, 
each  of  them  being  an  officer  of  a  trade  union,  and  rep- 
resenting altogether  about  2,750,000  British  workingmen. 
It  was  Mr.  Cremer  who,  early  in  1895,  bore  to  this  country 
an  address  to  President  Cleveland  signed  by  354  members 
of  the  British  parliament,  in  favor  of  international  arbi- 
tration (Vol.  5,  p.  177). 

Announcement  was  made,  November  27,  to  the  effect 
that  the  recent  diflferences  between  Costa  Rica  and  Nic- 
aragua (p.  626)  had  been  amicably  adjusted. 


^^«-^^-^ 


GOVERNMENTAL  PROGRESS. 

The  Postal  Service. — The  chief  feature  of  the  first  an- 
nual report  of  Postmaster-General  Gary,  made  public  No- 
vember 14,  was  its  advocacy  of  a  postal  savings-bank  sys- 
tem. 

"It  would  tend,"  says  the  report,  "to  cultivate  thrift  in  a 
large  class  who  would  realize  the  advantage  of  depositing  their 
savings  with  the  government  instead  of  wastefully  and  uselessly 
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expending  them.  It  would  t€nd  to  better  citizenship,  bringing 
into  closer  relationship  the  government  and  its  citizens,  and  de- 
veloping practical  and  enduring  patriotism.  This  growth  of 
patriotic  sentiment  and  good  citizenship  constitutes  a  powerful 
appeal  to  statesmanship  to  make  a  way  for  these  beneficent  conse- 
quences. 

"A  postal  savings  system  is  an  accomplished  fact  in  nearly 
every  country  in  Europe,  the  British  dependencies  of  both  hem- 
ispheres, and  even  in  Hawaii.  In  Great  Britain  seven  million 
depositors  have  upward  of  $550,000,000  in  savings  accumulated 
during  thirty-five  years;  and  in  ten  years  fewer  than  ten  thousand 
Hawaiian  depositors  saved  nearly  $1,000,000.  Canada,  whose  sav- 
ings banks  in  1867  held  less  than  $3,500,000  as  the  accumulations 
of  a  century,  inaugurated  a  system  of  postal  savings  depositories 
in  1868,  and  in  twenty  years  the  deposits  exceeded  $22,000,000. 
Tibese  vast  accumulations  have  been  made  with  the  least  possible 
loss  to  the  governments,  which  guarantee  their  repayment,  and 
with  a  minimum  of  cost  to  the  millions  of  depositors.  At  the 
end  of  1895  Great  Britain,  after  paying  interest  at  the  rate  of  2  1-2 
per  cent  and  covering  all  losses  incurred,  held  $3,500,000  in  un- 
divided dividends. 

"More  than  a  third  of  the  postal  savings  accounts  in  Euro- 
pean offices  are  held  by  minors,  and  over  two-thirds  by  the  most 
humble  callings.  It  is  essentially  the  bank  of  this  class.  Postal 
savings  would  not  conflict  with  the  savings  banks,  but  would  en- 
courage savings  rather  than  accumulations.  The  conversion  of 
money-order  offices  into  savings  depositories  would  soon  afford 
infinitely  more  facility  for  receiving  interest-bearing  deposits 
than  the  interest-paying  banks  do  now.  The  most  aggressive 
opponents  of  the  plan  are  among  the  private  institutions  engaged 
in  somewhat  similar  enterprises,  though  associations  of  the  larger 
cities  recognize  in  it  a  valuable  feeder  to  the  financial  currents 
of  the  country.  Security,  and  not  the  rate  of  interest,  is  the 
primary  and  essential  condition  of  such  a  system;  and  bonds  of 
states,  counties,  and  municipalities  and  real  estate  furnish  an  il- 
limitable field." 

Comparing  other  countries,  the  postmaster-general  says 
that  nearly  every  country  permits  its  most  popular  coin  as  the 
minimum  amount  of  deposit,  varying  from  5  cents  in  India  to  $1 
in  Canada.  Maximum  deposits  vary  fro^m  $285  in  France  to 
$2,435  in  New  Zealand.  Deposits  over  that  amount  are  non- 
interest  bearing,  and  in  several  countries  the  surplus  is  by  law 
invested  in  national  bonds.  Both  deposits  and  accounts  are  usu- 
ally small.  France  made  a  profit  in  1895  of  $170,000  in  handling 
2,500,000  accounts,  aggregating  $143,000,000,  after  paying  3  per 
cent  interest.  Great  Britain  earned  a  surplus  of  $83,000  after 
paying  2  1-2  per  cent  interest  on  $480,000,000,  made  up  of  6,500,- 
000  accounts.  The  average  commission  paid  to  postmasters  is 
one  cent  per  deposit.  Any  account  may  be  settled  and  with- 
drawn from  any  depository  in  the  country.  The  telegraph  is 
coming  into  use  as  a  means  of  withdrawal. 

A  strong  opposition,  not  confined  alone  to  private 
banks  and  loan  associations,  has  manifested  itself  against 
the  establishment  of  a  postal  savings-bank  system  in  the 
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United  States.  It  is  based  chiefly  on  the  difficuhies 
which  w(*uld  beset  the  government  in  finding  profitable 
investments  for  money  deposited.  Many  men  of  a  conserv- 
ative turn  of  mind  have  long  been  urging  the  government 
to  withdraw  altogether  from  the  banking  business,  and  it 
is  hardly  the  time,  they  say,  to  complicate  that  problem 
with  a  scheme  to  add  to  the  duties  of  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury  the  task  of  investing  other  people's  money  in  pri- 
vate securities;  for,  as  Professor  Taussig  points  out,  postal 
savings  banks  are  successful  in  other  countries  because 
the  money  deposited  may  be  invested  in  permanent  or  in- 
creasing public  debts.  Here  the  case  is  diflferent.  United 
States  bonds  are  scarce  and  expensive,  and,  besides,  it  is 
the  policy  of  the  government  to  pay  the  public  debt. 

Other  opponents  of  the  system  fear  that  the  deposits 
would  be  borrowed  by  congress  and  wasted  on  extrava- 
gant schemes. 

The  results  of  the  experiment  of  free  postal  delivery  in 
the  sparsely  settled  rural  districts  of  the  South  and  West 
have  been  so  satisfactory  as  to  indicate  that  the  time  has 
come  for  amore  extensive  application  of  the  system.  How- 
ever, in  view  of  the  existing  annual  deficit  in  the  post-of- 
fice department,  it  is  the  policy  of  the  government  for  the 
present  to  give  free  delivery,  not  to  the  whole  country,  but 
only  to  communities  whose  population  insures  a  certain 
amount  of  postal  business.  The  experiments  were  estab- 
lished in  the  mountainous  regions  of  Arkansas,  in  the 
back  settlements  of  Illinois,  along  the  rough  banks  of  the 
Missouri,  in  the  unsurveyed  districts  of  southwest  Ken- 
tucky, in  the  rolling  uplands  of  Michigan,  and  in  the 
negro  settlements  of  Virginia. 

A  special  series  of  postage  stamps  is  to  be  issued,  com- 
memorative of  the  Trans-Mississippi  and  International 
Exposition  to  be  held  at  Omaha,  Nebraska,  in  1898. 
The  current  series,  however,  will  probably  not  be  with- 
drawn from  sale,  as  was  the  case  during  the  Columbian 
Exposition  of  1893. 

The  Interior  Department. — Secretary  Bliss's  first  re- 
port was  published  November  18. 

The  report  of  the  commissioner  of  pensions  shows  that  on 
June  30,  1897,  there  were  on  the  pension  rolls  976,014  names,  an 
increase  of  5,336  over  tKe  number  on  t)he  rolls  on  June  30,  1896. 
The  amount  disbursed  for  pensions  during  the  year  was  $I39,- 
799,242.12,  exceeding  the  amount  disbursed  during  the  fiscal  year 
1896  by  the  sum  of  $1,584,480.18. 
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Indian  affairs  occupy  a  considerable  portion  of  the  re- 
port. 

No  serious  outbreaks  have  occurred  during  the  year,  and 
substantial  progress  toward  civilization  has  been  made  by  the 
several  tribes  under  the  care  of  the  government.  The  Indians 
have  been  advised  to  take  up  and  cultivate  lands  and  to  send 
their  children  to  the  training  schools.  There  were  22,946  Indian 
pupils  enrolled,  exclusive  of  those  from  New  York  and  the  five 
civilized  tribes.  Many  more  cared  for  in  mission  schools  were 
not  reported.  The  contract  schools  showed  a  decided  falling  off 
in  attendance.  The  report  details  the  work  of  the  Dawes  Com- 
mission appointed  to  negotiate  with  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes 
for  the  extinguishment  of  tribal  title  of  lands,  with  a  view  ulti- 
mately of  creating  a  state  of  the  Indian  Territory  (Vol.  6,  p.  868). 
The  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws  were  willing  to  come  to  an  agree- 
ment, but  the  Creeks  declined,  and  there  the  matter  rests.  The 
secretary  says:  "While  I  do  not  recomanend  any  action  by  the 
government  of  the  United  States  that  shall  be  harsh,  or  that 
shall  seem,  in  any  way,  to  break  faith  with  the  tribes,  I  deem  it 
to  be  my  duty  to  call  the  attention  of  the  president  and  congress 
to  the  chaotic  condition  of  the  affairs  of  the  territory  growirlg  out 
of  their  methods  of  administering  the  business  of  the  respective 
tribes.  Leading  Indians  have  absorbed  great  tracts  of  land  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  common  people;  and  government  by  an 
Indian  aristocracy  has  been  practically  established,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  people.  A  large  population  of  whites,  estimated  at 
from  200,000  to  250,000  souls,  has,  by  permission  of  the  Indian 
government,  settled  in  the  territory.  These  settlers  have  im- 
proved farms  and  built  villages  and  towns,  but  they  have  no  legal 
status — no  property  rights — and  are  merely  tenants  by  sufferance. 

"The  abolition  of  tribal  courts  and  establishment  of  United 
States  courts  and  veto  power  of  the  president  over  acts  of  tribal 
councils,  provided  for  by  act  of  congress  passed  June  7,  1897, 
will,  it  is  believed,  cause  considerable  improvement  in  the  gov- 
ernment; but  no  government  for  the  Indian  Territory  will  be 
satisfactory  until  congress  shall  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
a  single  uniform  system  for  the  entire  Indian  Territory  that  shall 
place  all  its  inhabitants  in  possession  of  the  rights  of  American 
citizens." 

The  references  made  in  the  report  to  Alaskan  affairs, 
are  of  peculiar  interest  at  this  juncture. 

"The  population  of  the  district,  according  to  the  census  of 
1890,  was  32,052,  which  has  been  greatly  augmented  since; 
notably  so  during  the  last  two  years,  when  discoveries  of  valuable 
gold  mines  in  Alaska,  and  particularly  in  the  Klondike  region, 
have  caused  a  large  influx  of  white  people  from  all  grades  in  so- 
ciety. This  increase  in  the  population,  which  in  all  likelihood 
will  continue  for  some  time  to  come,  together  with  the  number 
of  new  mines  constantly  being  opened  up- and  the  valuable  output 
therefrom,  has  caused  new  towns  and  villages  to  spring  up,  ad- 
vanced commerce,  and  stimulated  and  developed  new  industries 
and  business  conditions  to  such  an  extent  that  the  existing  laws 
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in  the  district  do  not  provide  adequate  protection  therefor.  In 
other  words,  the  organic  act  is  no  longer  sufficient  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  and  the  enforcement  of  law  and  order  or 
the  economic  administration  of  government  in  the  district.     .     . 

"Existing  conditions  in  the  district  of  Alaska  demand  a  radi- 
cal change  in  the  laws  relating  thereto,  and  that  it  be  placed  on  the 
same  footing  as  the  existing  territories  in  the  United  States.  To 
that  end,  I  recommend  that  the  public  land  laws  be  extended  to 
the  district,  that  additional  land  offices  be  created  and  appropria- 
tions made  to  carry  the  same  into  effect;  that  the  granting  of 
rights  of  way  for  railroads,  telegraph,  and  telephone  lines,  and 
the  construction  of  roads  and  trails  be  specifically  authorized; 
that  provision  be  made  for  the  incorporation  of  municipalities, 
providing  for  the  holding  of  elections,  defining  qualifications  for 
voting,  and  giving  such  powers  as  are  used  and  exercised  by 
municipalities  elsewhere;  that  the  legal  and  political  status  of  the 
native  population,  which  is  in  doubt,  be  defined;  that  citizenship 
be  extended  to  the  Metlakahtla  Indians  who  emigrated  from 
British  Columbia  and,  under  authority  of  an  act  of  congress  ap- 
proved March  3,  1891,  now  occupy  Annette  island;  that  complete 
territorial  government  be  authorized  and  established;  and  that 
representation  in  congress  be  granted." 

The  introduction  of  reindeer  has  proved  a  great  boon  to  the 
natives,  helping  them  to  solve  the  food  problem,  and  also  in- 
creasing the  facilities  for  transportation.  Mails  can  now  be  sent 
all  over  the  country  in  the  winter  season. 

Alaska's  agricultural  po'ssibilities  are  said  to  be  considerable; 
and  it  is  stated  that  with  a  reasonable  amount  of  toil  and  care 
much  can  be  done  there  in  the  way  of  raising  the  staple  crops, 
grasses,  etc.  There  is  much  timber  in  certain  districts,  and  it 
forms  one  of  the  great  resources  of  the  territory.  The  fisheries 
are  reported  to  be  in  a  fine  condition,  the  salmon-canning  indus- 
try being  especially  flourishing. 

Department  of  Agriculture. — Perhaps  the  most  impor- 
tant recommendation  in  the  first  report  of  Secretary  Wil- 
son, issued  October  29,  is  that  agents  for  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  be  stationed  at  each  of  the  important  Amer- 
ican legations  abroad  to  collect  information  of  interest  to 
American  farmers,  the  object  being  to  fit  American  pro- 
ducers to  meet  competition  in  foreign  markets  intelH- 
gently,  an'd  thus  under  the  most  favorable  conditions. 

On  the  subject  of  diversification  of  crops,  the  secre- 
tary says  that  instead  of  sending  abroad  for  seeds,  the  pol- 
icy of  the  future  will  be : 

"To  encourage  the  introduction  of  such  seeds  as  will  enable 
our  people  to  diversify  their  crops  and  keep  money  at  home  that 
is  now  sent  abroad  to  buy  what  the  United  States  should  pro- 
duce." 

The  extension  of  the  meat  inspection  work  to  abattoirs 
engaged  in  interstate  business  is  recommended,  as  is  the 
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continuance  of  the  inspection  of  export  animals,  in  order 
to  maintain  the  market  which  has  been  secured  for  them 
in  other  countries. 

Mr.  Wilson  criticises  the  present  system  of  crop  re- 
porting. He  says  it  is  extremely  cumbersome.  There 
are  too  many  reporters.  He  strongly  favors  the  making 
of  some  slight  pecuniary  acknowledgment  of  the  service 
of  a  carefully  selected  corps  of  correspondents,  located 
mainly  in  the  principal  agricultural  states,  and  urges  that 
reliance  be  placed  on  the  state  statistical  agents  for  infor- 
mation regarding  the  states  of  minor  agricultural  impor- 
tance. He  recommends  the  employment  of  a  principal 
statistical  agent  in  each  state. 

BUSINESS  AND  INDUSTRY. 

During  the  two  months  of  October  and  November, 
which  this  record  covers,  satisfactory  progress  has  been 
made  in  all  the  great  industries  except  those  dependent 
upon  cotton  as  a  basis  of  manufacture.  There  was  a 
nearly  steady  decline  in  the  price  of  raw  cotton  from  8.25 
cents,  quoted  September  i,  to  5.81  cents  on  December  i. 
This  decline  is  attributable  in  part  to  indications  of  a  rec- 
ord-breaking crop,  decreased  takings  by  Northern  spin- 
ners, uncertainty  as  to  threatened  strikes  among  English 
mill  workers,  and  Southern  quarantine,  which  has  made 
reliable  estimates  of  the  yield  impossible.  The  quantity 
of  cotton  that  came  into  sight  during  November  was  140,- 
000  bales  greater  than  in  the  same  month  of  1894;  and  for 
the  two  previous  months  of  the  crop  year,  2,941,454  bales 
came  into  sight  as  against  2,780,333  from  the  maximum 
crop  of  1894,  making  a  total  increase  of  over  300,000  bales 
more  than  in  1894,  when  the  yield  was  the  greatest  ever 
known.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  although  prices  of 
raw  cotton  are  extremely  low,  5.81  cents  is  not  the  lowest 
on  record,  as  has  in  some  places  been  stated,  but  that 
5.56  cents  was  touched  in  November,  1894;  5-cent  cotton 
was  quoted  in  1848,  1844,  and  1843;  and  4-cent  cotton  in 
1845.  A  reduction  in  cotton  goods  accompanied  this  de- 
cline in  raw  cotton,  and  print  cloths  touched  2.31  cents 
the  first  week  in  November,  which  price  was  the  lowest 
ever  known.  With  raw  material  so  low,  and  heavy  stocks 
of  goods  made  from  high-priced  cotton  remaining  in  the 
hands  of  mills  and  dealers,  curtailment  of  production  is 
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under  consideration,  and  the  Fall  River  (Mass.)  mills 
have  made  a  reduction  of  1 1  per  cent  in  wages. 

Wool  continued  to  advance  during  October,  the  aver- 
age of  lOO  quotations  by  Coates  Brothers,  of  Philadelphia, 
Penn.,  November  i,  being  20.73  cents  as  against  20.37 
cents  on  October  i.  While  the  Boston  market  relapsed 
into  greater  dullness  the  last  of  October  than  at  any  time 
since  January  7,  1897,  and  sales  fell  ofif  greatly  during 
November,  quotations  changed  but  little,  and  nearly  all 
holders  are  very  stiff  in  their  views  and  express  utmost 
confidence  in  still  higher  prices.  A  few  heavy  sales  of 
Australian  wool  at  Boston  the  last  week  in  November, 
amounting  to  2,437,500  pounds,  formed  one-half  the 
transactions,  and  were  at  prices  not  stated. 

Woolen  mills  in  operation,  which  have  increased  in 
number  fully  50  per  cent  since  June,  report,  generally,  or- 
ders for  three  months  ahead;  and  in  some  cases  an  ad- 
vance of  25  per  cent  in  wages  was  made  during  October. 
Working  against  anticipated  demands  is  nowhere  indi- 
cated ;  but  at  the  close  of  November  the  quantity  of  goods 
turned,  out  on  orders  ahead,  exceeded  the  production  of 
any  other  year.  Prices  of  woolen  goods  have  not  ad- 
vanced in  proportion  to  raw  wool ;  hence  in  some  branches 
looms  have  been  stopped,  as  larger  profits  could  be  real- 
ized by  sale  of  stock  than  by  manufacture. 

The  course  of  the  Chicago  hide  and  leather  market 
during  October  was  downward.  Early  in  November 
there  was  a  slight  advance  in  hides  based  on  alleged  scar- 
city, which  hardly  seemed  well  founded,  as  receipts  of  cat- 
tle at  the  four  chief  Western  markets  in  ten  months  were 
315,400  head,  which  was  7  per  cent  larger  than  in  1896, 
and  of  sheep,  398,500  head,  8  per  cent  larger  than  last 
year,  and  leather  works  had  not  been  running  full  capac- 
ity. Among  the  boot  and  shoe  manufacturers,  the  close 
of  November  found  the  factories  in  the  West  fully  em- 
ployed, but  chiefly  in  supplementing  stock  reduced  by  un- 
expectedly large  sales,  and  to  fill  orders  for  immediate  de- 
livery. Orders  for  next  season  are  few,  buyers  holding 
off  in  expectation  of  lower  prices.  Still,  the  shiprtient  of 
boots  and  shoes  from  Boston — which,  for  the  seven 
months  ended  with  July  last,  were  211,000  cases  less  than 
in  1895,  and  but  little  over  those  of  any  other  year  since 
18^1 — were  so  heavy  during  October  and  November  that, 
at  the  close  of  November,  shipments  were  larger  than  in 
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any  other  year,  the  output  in  November  being  30  per  cent 
more  than  last  year,  and  34  per  cent  larger  than  in  1892. 

At  the  close  of  November,  Atlantic  exports  of  wheat, 
flour  included,  were  more  than  double  last  year,  and  e:jf- 
ceeded  99,000,000  bushels  in  five  months.  Western  re- 
ceipts for  October  were  nearly  30,000,000  bushels,  and  for 
November  about  27,500,000,  figures  far  in  excess  of  last 
year;  yet  the  continued  heavy  exports  sustained  the  price, 
and  "dollar  wheat"  was  again  reached  on  change  during 
October  at  St.  Louis,  and  at  New  York  November  26. 

The  government  report  issued  November  i  indicated 
a  yield  of  1,900,000,000  bushels  of  corn,  and  exports  were 
unusually  heavy,  with  advance  in  prices  indicating  the  ac- 
tual scarcity  of  breadstufifs  in  foreign  markets.  The  No- 
vember exports  were  570,000  bushels  in  excess  of  last 
year. 

The  output  of  iron  furnaces,  reported  December  i, 
was  226,024  tons  weekly  against  213,159  on  November  i, 
and  200,129  on  October  i.  The  highest  weekly  output 
recorded  in  past  years  was  November  i,  1895,  217,306 
tons;  but  notwithstanding  this  great  increase  in  supply, 
unsold  stocks  decreased  48,890  tons  in  October  and  29,- 
652  tons  in  November.  The  number  of  furnaces  in  blast 
increased  from  171  on  October  i  to  184  the  last  week  in 
November.  The  enormous  increase  in  production  has 
lowered  the  price  of  billets,  Bessemer  pig  and  Grey  Forge 
a  trifle,  and  new  orders  are  small ;  yet  the  mills  have 
enough  business  ahead  to  keep  them  busy  until  after  Jan- 
uary I,  1898.  Railroads  are. earning  more  money  and 
buying  new  material  of  all  sorts.  A  single  order  for  i  ,000 
cars  was  recently  placed  in  Chicago,  where  the  demand 
for  structural  iron  and  products  used  in  car  building  and 
agricultural  implement  manufacture  is  unusually  heavy. 
Early  in  November  the  Illinois  Steel  Company,  shipping 
5,000  tons  of  finished  products  per  day,  was  reported  be- 
hind; and  the  Eastern  manufacturers  have  large  orders 
ahead  for  rails,  relatively  heavy  orders  for  plates,  and  con- 
tracts for  bridges  for  Japan  and  Holland.  The  outlook 
for  the  iron  business  is  certainly  very  encouraging. 

The  growth  of  our  merchandise  export  trade  should 
interest  every  one.  Its  importance  is  not  tO'  be  measured 
alone  by  the  number  of  manufacturers  directly  engaged  in 
exporting,  for,  as  a  writer  in  "American  Trade"  puts  it : 

"Whatever  tends  to  promote  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United 
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States  is  helpful  in  a  large  degree  to  the  entire  business  of  the 
country.  Export  trade  brings  money  into  the  country,  furnishes 
employment  to  labor  and  capital,  and  helps  swell  the  volume  of 
the  nation's  business.  A  foreign  market,  also,  at  times,  gives 
much-needed  relief  to  congested  hon^e  trade,  affording  an  outlet 
for  what  the  home  market  cannot  consume." 

It  is  therefore  of  interest  to  all  classes  to  read  such 
items  as  the  following,  clipped  from  a  daily  paper  of  No- 
vember lo: 

"The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  have  within  the  last  few 
days  booked  orders  for  fifty-six  locomotives.  The  orders  in- 
clude twenty-two  for  the  government  railway  of  Finland,  the 
first  order  of  any  magnitude  ever  placed  in  America  for  that 
country.  Another  order  is  for  twenty-four  heavy,  broad-gauge 
locomotives  for  the  government  of  Brazil;  while  the  third  is 
from  the  Grand  Trunk  railway  of  Canada  for  ten  locomotives. 
All  these  orders  call  for  the  completion  and  deilivery  of  the  loco- 
motives by  January  ii,  1898." 

With  American  locomotives  in  Finland,  American  bi- 
cycles in  the  heart  of.  Korea,  and  American  typewriters 
printing  Siamese  characters  in  the  palace  of  the  King  of 
Siam,  we  may  begin  to  feel  that  our  market  is  the  world. 

The  aggregate  merchandise  exports  for  eleven  months 
of  1897  were  $974,600,000,  the  excess  over  imports  in  the 
last  five  months  being  about  $289,000,000. 

Nearly  all  the  railroads  in  the  United  States  show  in- 
creased earnings.  United  States  roads  reporting  October 
earnings  10.  i  per  cent  larger  than  last  year,  and  3.8  per 
cent  larger  than  in  1892.  Only  ten  small  roads  out  of  ^2 
reporting,  show  any  decrease.  The  November  earnings, 
$47,085,891  on  reporting  roads  in  the  United  States,  were 
16.8  per  cent  larger  than  last  year,  and  5.9  per  cent  larger 
than  in  1892. 

The  general  tendency  of  the  stock  market  during  Oc- 
tober was  downward,  and  operations  chiefly  speculative 
and  confined  to  a  few  trust  stocks.  The  first  week  in  No- 
vember, the  average  price  of  railroad  stocks  closed  ex- 
actly as  it  did  July  2y,  a  decline  of  10  per  cent  from  the 
highest  point  reached  this  year.  During  November,  with 
increased  earnings,  railroad  stocks  rose  90  cents  per  share 
the  second  week,  fell  21  cents  the  third  week,  and  rose 
again  58  cents  the  fourth  week;  and  the  month  was 
marked  by  a  large  demand  for  high-grade  investment 
bonds,  for  which  the  market  was  exceptionally  strong. 

Money  has  been  cheap  and  abundant.  October  i  saw 
more  gold  in  the  country  than  ever  before,  according  to 
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the  mint  statement,  $712,660,417;  while  gold  imports  have 
been  small  in  proportion  to  the  excess  of  merchandise  ex- 
ports over  imports,  the  banks  preferring  to  keep  all  they 
can  abroad;  and  the  volume  of  long  exchange  held  back 
against  Europe  in  New  York,  increased  to  $8,500,000  at 
the  close  of  November.  The  Union  Pacific  payments  be- 
gun the  third  week  in  November  had  no  perceptible  influ- 
ence on  the  New  York  loan  market,  though  it  was  thought 
the  transaction  would  tend  to  harden  rates.  October 
payments  through  clearing  houses  were  6.1  per  cent,  or 
nearly  $200,000,000  larger  than  in  1892,  and  28.9  per 
cent  larger  than  last  year.  The  increase  in  November 
over  last  year  was  17  per  cent.  The  average  prices  for  all 
commodities  being  lower,  the  payments  this  year  repre- 
sent a  business  in  quantities  not  far  from  16  per  cent 
greater  than  in  1892. 

Failures  for  October,  which  included  one  for  $1,000,- 
000,  were  in  the  aggregate  smaller  than  in  any  other 
month  for  four  years,  except  in  July  and  August,  1897, 
and  one  month  in  1894.  The  November  aggregate  was 
only  $1,100,000  less  than  last  year,  owing  to  three  large 
failures  for  $3,250,000  not  due  to  business  conditions  then 
prevaiUng.  But  for  these,  they  would  have  been  smaller 
than  in  August,  September,  or  October.  The  average  of 
liabilities  in  almost  all  classes  has  been  remarkably  small. 

At  the  close  of  November,  Bradstreet  reported  the 
price  situation  "one  of  sustained  and  even  aggressive 
strength,  the  index  of  96  leading  staples  showing  a  per- 
ceptible increase  during  November,  the  decreases  few  and 
slight,  pig  iron  being  most  prominent."  With  perhaps 
the  one  exception  of  cotton  goods,  in  which  over-produc- 
tion and  an  extraordinary  crop  figures,  there  has  been  a 
strong  step  forward  in  nearly  every  branch  of  business 
and  industry  during  October  and  November,  1897. 


PUBLIC  ACCOUNTS. 

The  Public  Debt. — On  December  31,  1897,  the  total 
public  debt  of  the  United  States,  less  a  cash  balance  in  the 
treasury  of  $235,474,769.01,  was  $999,111,567.89,  a  de- 
crease during  the  quarter  of  $13,011,145.04,  but  a  net  in- 
crease during  the  year  of  $6,181,986.44  (Vol.  6,  p.  867). 
Details  of  the  debt,  with  assets  and  Hahilities  of  the  treas- 
ury, December  31,  1897,  are  given  in  the  following  table: 
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PUBLIC  DEBT,  DECEMBER  31,  1897. 

Interest-bearing  debt $847,365,620.00 

Debt  on  which  interest  has  ceased  since  maturity 1,330,270.26 

Debt  bearing  no  interest 385,890,446.64 

Total  gross  debt $1,234,586,336.90 

Cash  balance  m  treasury 235,474,769.01 

$999,111,567.89 
CASH  IN  THE  TREASURY. 

Gold— Coin $151,910,176.27 

Bars 45,559,059.61  —  $197,469,235.88 

Silver— Dollars 394,327,049.00 

Subsidiary  coin 10,679,899.23 

Bars      .  .'. 102,284,735.94-    507,291,684.17 

Paper— United  States  notes 84,200,089.00 

Treasury  notes  of  1890 2,904,344.00 

Gold  certificates 1,570,460.00 

Silver  certificates 11,229,912.00 

Certificates  of  deposit  (Act  June  8, 1872;     .     .         1,240,000.00 

National  bank  notes 5,186,886.49—    106,331,691.49 

Other— Bonds,  interest  and  coupons  paid,  await- 
ing reimbursement -     29,287.9i 

Minor  coin  and  fractional  currency 1,086,754.29 

Deposits  in  nat'l  bank  depositories— gen'l  acct.      44,979,694.10 

Disbursing  officers'  balances 4,203,022.74  —      50,298,759.04 


Aggregate $861,391,370.58 

DEMAND  LIABILITIES. 

Gold  certificates $38,128,149.00 

Silver  certificates 387,825,504.00 

Certificates  of  deposit  (Act  June  8, 1872)    .    .    .  44,555,000.00 

Treasury  notes  of  1890     .     .    • 106,348,280.00  —  $576,956,933.00 

Fund  for  redemp.  of  uncurrent  nat'l  bank  notes  8,236,083.94 

Outstanding  checks  and  drafts 6,3^8,785.38 

Disbursing  officers'  balances 27,676,549.28 

Agency  accounts,  etc 6,708,249.97  —      48,959,668.57 

Gold  reserve $100,000,000.00 

Net  cash  balance 135,474,769.01 235,474,769.01 


Aggregate $861,391,370.58 

THE  ARMY. 

Official  Reports. — In  his  annual  report  to  the  secretar)^ 
of  war,  General  Miles,  commander  of  the  army,  after  com- 
plimenting its  character  and  qualifications,  makes  several 
important  recommendations. 

About  $26,000,000  has  already  been  appropriated  for  coast 
defenses,  and  it  will  require  twice  as  much  more  to  put  the  coun- 
tr}^  in  a  safe  condition  of  defense.  He  recommends  the  forma- 
tion of  two  new  regiments  of  artillery  and  fiv€  new  infantry  regi- 
ments, and  thinks  the  standard  of  strength  should  be  oiie  en- 
listed man  to  every  one  thousand  population.  He  touches  upon 
Alaska  and  its  probable  future  miHtary  needs,  laying  special 
stress  upon  the  chana'cter  of  the  inhabitants  and  the  possibility 
of  conflict  between  the  Indians  and  new  settlers. 

The  latest  general  returns  of  the  actual  strength  of  the  army 
show  an  aggregate  of  27,532  officers  and  men  in  active  service,  in 
addition  to  the  Military  Academy  strength  of  340,  and  the  re- 
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tired  list  of  1,884.  The  infantry  total  is  13,781,  that  of  the  cav- 
alry 6,457,  and  of  the  artillery  4,224.  The  total  number  of  com- 
missioned officers  is  2,179,  and  of  enlisted  men  25,353.  There 
are  on  the  aictive  list  three  major-generals,  sixteen  brigadier-gen- 
erals, seventy-one  colonels,  ninety-two  lieutenant-colonels,  206 
majors,  599  captains,  644  first  lieutenants,  445  second  lieutenants, 
and  sixty-seven  additionail  second  lieutenants.  0:n  the  retired 
list  there  is  one  lieutenant-general,  seven  major-generals,  thirty- 
four  brigadier-generals,  103  colonels,  thirty-three  lieutenant- 
colonels,  ninety-one  majors,  262  captains,  ninety-three  first  lieu- 
tenants, sixteen  second  lieutenants,  and  nineteen  chaplains. 
The  retired  enlisted  men  number  1,224. 

General  Breckinridge,  inspector-general  of  the  army, 
in  his  annual  report  makes  a  suggestion  for  a  consoli- 
dated encampment  of  various  volunteer  troops  with  reg- 
ulars. General  Miles  and  Secretary  Alger  endorse  this, 
and  probably  the  idea  will  be  carried  out  next  summer. 
He  also  recommends  that  the  troops  of  the  various  states 
be  brought  together  into  one  encampment. 

A  New  Army  Target. — ^The  old  target  used  for  practice 
shooting  at  all  ranges  was  a  bull's  eye.  As  it  was  found 
that  soldiers  as  a  rule  shoot  too  high,  a  new  target  has 
been  invented  to  remedy  this  defect.  This  target  is  a  sil- 
houette of  a  soldier  with  a  white  background.  At  a  range 
of  200  yards  the  figure  is  lying  down;  at  500  yards  the 
figure  is  kneeling;  at  800  yards  it  is  standing;  and  at  1,000 
yards  it  is  the  figure  of  a  man  on  horseback. 

THE  INDIANS. 

The  Creek  council,  about  October  20,  refused  to  ratify 
the  treaty  negotiated  with  the  Dawes  Commissioii  (p. 
892).  The  principal  objection  of  the  Indians  to  the 
treaty  is  that  it  does  not  give  the  Creeks  their  pro  rata 
share  of  the  lands  in  the  Creek  Nation,  and  leaves  too 
much  room  for  money  sharks  and  speculators.  The  re- 
jection of  the  treaty  renders  doubtful  the  success  of  the 
present  scheme  for  the  abolition  of  tribal  government  and 
the  allotment  of  lands  in  severalty. 

About  October  25,  an  attempt  to  arrest  some  Ute  In- 
dians for  violation  of  game  laws,  on  Snake  river,  Colo- 
rado, caused  some  trouble.  Resistance  led  to  a  fight,  in 
which  several  Indians  were  killed,  and  which  was  followed 
by  depredations  in  the  vicinity  upon  the  property  of 
whites.  The  full  truth  will  probably  be  brought  out 
through  an  official  inquiry. 
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THE  NAVY. 

Personal  Changes. — On  October  i,  the  president  ap- 
pointed Newton  L.  Bates  surgeon-general  and  chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  of  the  navy,  to  succeed 
Surgeon-General  Tryon. 

Newton  L.  Bates  was  appointed  to  the  navy  from  New 
York.  He  was  made  an  assistant  surgeon  on  June  22,  1861;  a 
passed  assistant  surgeon,  June  22,  1864;  a  surgeon  September 
16,  1865;  a  medical  inspector,  January  15,  1881;  and  a  medical 
director  September  i,  1888.  He  had  been  in  charge  of  the 
Naval  Museum  of  Hygiene  since  May  28,  1895. 

On  October  18  Surgeon-General  Bates  died;  and  on 
October  31,  Medical  Director  W.  K.  Van  Reypen  was 
appointed  by  the  president  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

Dr.  Van  Reypen  has  been  a  member  of  the  Board  of  In- 
spection and  Survey  since  1894.  He  was  appointed  to  the  navy 
from  New  Jersey  as  an  assistant  surgeon  in  1861,  so  his  service 
carried  him  entirely  through  the  Civil  War,  in  which  he  made 
an  excellent  record.  He  attained  the  rank  of  medical  director 
in  March,  1895,  while  stationed  in  Washington.  For  several 
years  he  was  fleet  surgeon  of  the  Pacific  station.  He  served 
as  assistant  surgeon-general  from  1884  to  1892. 

Price  of  Armor-Plate. — The  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
establishing  a  federal  armor  factory,  aside  from  any  ques- 
tion of  policy  as  to  government  ownership  of  such  an  es- 
tablishment, are  set  forth  in  the  report  of  the  Naval  Board. 
The  labors  of  the  board  have  resulted  in  the  completion 
of  working  plans  with  full  specifications  for  the  essential 
features  of  a  plant  capable  of  making  armor  for  two  battle- 
ships annually.  The  most  significant  feature  of  the  re- 
port is  as  follows : 

1.  An  armor  factory  comprises  a  collection  of  special  fur- 
naces, heavy  machine  tools  and  appliances  that  are  not  needed 
in  any  other  class  of  work,  and  a  class  of  labor  specially,  skilled 
in  the  business. 

2.  A  government  armor  factory  not  connected  with  an  es- 
tablishment engaged  in  other  branches  of  the  steel  industry 
would  depend  for  its  success  and  economic  administration  upon 
a  constant  demand  for  an  output  nearly  approaching  the  full 
capacity. 

3.  If  the  government  should  establish  an  armor  factory,  the 
efficient  and  economic  maintenance  of  the  working  ©f  that 
factory  would  necessarily  depend  upon  a  constant  yearly  appro- 
priation for  ships  to  be  provided  with  armor,  because  the  armor 
produced  at  any  time  must  be  specially  designed  for  and  fitted 
to  these  ships.  Any  failure  to  appropriate  for  such  ships  in 
any  one  year  would  require  the  cessation  of  work  and  the  laying 
off  indefinitely  of  the  skilled  experts  and  laborers  that  had  been 
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trained  to  this  industry.  A  resumption  of  work  at  a  later 
period  would  require  the  training  at  considerable  expense  of  a 
new  set  of  men.  In  the  meantime  the  progress  of  the  art 
would  perhaps  ihave  been  such  that  difficult  and  radical  changes 
would  be  required,  which  under  continuous  working  might 
have  been  gradually  and  easily  made. 

The  cost  oi  a  plant  would  be  a;bout  $3,750,000.  To  keep 
the  works  constantly  employed,  it  would  be  necessary  to  use 
about  6,000  tons  of  armor-plate  yearly,  or  enough  for  about 
three  battleships. 

The  appointment  of  this  board  of  experts  was  a  result 
of  the  controversy  between  the  armor-plate  manufactur- 
ers, who  claimed  that  they  could  not  supply  our  govern- 
ment with  finished  plates  at  less  than  $400  a  ton,  and  con- 
gress, which  limited  the  price  to  $300  (p.  646). 

The  main  objections  brought  forward  by  the  oppo- 
nents of  a  federal  armor-plate  plant  are  as  follows : 

The  co'st  of  running  such  a  plant  would  be  higher  than  in 
the  case  of  private  works;  the  plant  itself  would  be  always  be- 
hind the  times,  for  congressional  appropriations  would  be  neces- 
sary for  improvements.  Moreover,  in  entering  into  any  in- 
dustrial enterprise  capable  of  being  conducted  by  its  citizens, 
the  government,  it  is  alleged,  exceeds  its  constitutional  rights. 

Secretary  Long's  Report. — Secretary  Long  presents  a 
very  strong  and  clear  report  of  his  department. 

The  present  effective  fighting  force  of  the  navy  consists  of 
four  battleships  of  the  first  class,  two  battleships  of  the  second 
class,  two  armed  cruisers,  sixteen  cruisers,  fifteen  gunboats, 
six  double-turreted  monitors,  one  ram,  one  dynamite  gunboat, 
one  dispatch  boat,  one  transport  steamer,  and  five  torpedo-boats. 
There  are  under  construction  five  battleships  of  the  first  class, 
sixteen  torpedo-boats,  and  one  submarine  boat. 

There  are  sixty-four  other  naval  vessels,  including  those 
used  as  training,  receiving,  and  naval-reserve  ships,  tugs,  dis- 
used single-turreted  monitors,  and  some  unserviceable  craft. 

There  is,  further,  the  auxiliary  fleet.  This  consists,  first,  of 
more  than  twenty  subsidized  steamers  which  comply  with  the 
requirements  of  the  Postal  act  of  March  3,  1891,  with  regard 
to  their  adaptability  to  naval  service,  and  to  an  armament  of 
main  and  secondary  batteries;  second,  of  a  very  much  greater 
number  oi  large  merchant  marine  steamers,  which  can  be  availed 
of  at  any  time  of  need. 

These  auxiliaries,  ranging  from  2,000  to  12,000  tons,  will, 
if  occasion  require,  form  a  powerful  fleet  of  ocean  cruisers, 
capable  of  swift  and  formidable  attack  upon  an  enemy's  com- 
merce. Their  great  coal  capacity  will  also  enable  them  to  re- 
main a  long  time  at  sea  in  search  of  the  whereabouts  of  hostile 
vessels. 

The  country  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  results  ob- 
tained in  the  rebuilding  of  the  navy.     While  its  ships  are  not  as 
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many — and  it  Is  not  necessary  they  should  be — as  those  of  some 
other  great  powers,  they  are,  class  for  class,  in  power,  speed, 
workmanship,  and  offensive  and  defensive  qualities,  the  equal 
of  vessels  built  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 

The  vessels  now  under  construction,  with  their  probable 
dates  of  completion,  are  the  "Kearsarge"  and  the  "Kentucky," 
first-class  battleships,  August,  1899;  the  "Illinois,"  the  "Ala- 
bama," and  the  "Wisconsin,"  first-iclass  battleships,  September, 
1899  (provided  that  armor  is  furnished  in  due  season);  the 
"Princeton,"  gunboat,  February,  1898;  the  torpedo  boats  "Wins- 
low,"  December,  1897;  the  "Rowan"  and  the  "Mackenzie,"  Feb- 
ruary, 1898;  the  "Davis"  and  the  "Talbot,"  March,  1898;  the 
"Fox"  and  the  "McKee,"  April,  1898;  the  "Rodgers,"  May, 
1898;  the  "Farragut"  and  the  "Morris,"  July,  1893;  the  "Dahl- 
gren,"  August,  1898;  the  "Stringham,"  the  "Goldsbbrough," 
and  the  "Bailey,"  January,  1899,  and  the  submarine  torpedo 
boat,  the  "Plunger,"  May,  1899.  The  vessels  under  construc- 
tion should  be  completed  during  the  coming  year,  except  the 
five  battleships,  which  will  probably  not  be  ready  for  service 
before  the  latter  part  of  1899.  Of  the  latter  the  "Kearsarge"  and 
the  "Kentucky"  are  nearly  half  completed. 

Secretary  Long  says  that  the  most  urgent  need  of  the  naval 
service  to-day  is  an  increase  of  docking  facilities.  He  there- 
fore recommends  that  several  works  be  started  at  once,  observ- 
ing that  the  total  cost  of  them  would  be  less  than  that  of  one 
additional  first-class  battleship,  a  thing  which  is  now  of  less 
importance  than  the  docks. 

Ordnance  Tests. — The  remarkable  rapidity  with  which 
the  latest  type  of  twelve-inch  rifle  on  the  Crozier-Bufifing- 
ton  disappearing  carriage  was  fired  at  Sandy  Hook  in  No- 
vember, was  most  gratifying  (p.  645).  Within  two  years 
all  foreign  ordnance  experts  have  denounced  the  utter  in- 
feasibility  of  disappearing  gun  carriages  for  weapons  of 
greater  than  six  or  eight-inch  calibre,  but  the  United 
States  went  on  spending  millions  for  revetments  for  that 
type  of  carriage,  which  this  performance  demonstrated  to 
be  unequalled  in  the  world.  The  celerity  with  which  the 
huge  mass,  weighing  half  a  hundred  tons,  was  handled 
was  almost  incredible,  and  certainly  exceeded  all  expecta- 
tions. 

Ten  shots  were  fired  in  sixteen  minutes  57  seconds,  or  one 
every  minute  and  a-half.  At  each  recoil  the  gun  had  to  swing 
back  through  an  arc  of  more  than  fifteen  feet,  where  it  was  re- 
loaded with  its  heavy  charge  and  ponderous  half-ton  projectile, 
then  elevated  to  firing  position  to  repeat  its  recoil,  all  this  oc- 
curring ten  times  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Comparing 
this  with  performances  in  the  turrets  of  the  big  battleships, 
which  had  hitherto  been  deemed  little  short  of  marvellous,  naval 
pride  has  taken  a  precipitate  tumble.  The  best  time  for  re- 
t>eated  firing  of  the  naval  12-inch  gim  is  about  four  minutes. 
Its  recoil  is  only  tihree  feet,  and  the  delay  is  altogether  with  the 
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breech  mechanism.  The  naval  gun  is  carefully  housed  in  a 
turret;  but  during  this  trial  the  most  unfavorable  conditions 
prevailed,  including  a  gale  of  wind,  a  beating  rain,  and  with 
men  unexperienced  in  rapid  firing. 

A  successful  test  of  armor  was  held  in  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  during  November,  in  the  presence  of  several  for- 
eign government  representatives.  Mr.  W.  L.  Foote,  the 
inventor,  claims  for  his  armor  that  it  is  50  per  cent  lighter 
than  steel;  that  when  it  is  punctured  it  instantly  closes, 
thus  keeping  out  water;  that  it  is  non-magnetic;  that  there 
is  no  danger  from  flying  splinters  of  steel  or  deflecting 
bullets;  and  that  it  does  not  rust  or  scale. 

The  Merchant  Marine. — The  annual  report  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  commissioner  of  navigation,  tO' the  secretary 
of  the  treasury',  was  published  early  in  October. 

It  shows  that  the  total  documented  tonnage  of  the  United 
States  on  June  30,  1897 — 4,700,020  tons — is  the  largest  for 
twenty-one  years,  except  in  1893,  when  it  was  4,825,071  tons. 
The  largest  documented  tonnage  was  5,539,813  tons  on  June  30, 
1861.  Considering  the  speed  and  number  of  trips  of  steam 
vessels  compared  with  sailing  vessels,  the  merchant  fleet  has 
never  before  been  so  efficient  as  this  year.  The  steam  tonnage 
amounts  to  2,358,553  tons;  sail  tonnage,  including  barges  and 
canal  boats,  to  2,410,402  tons.  Construction  thus  far  indicates 
that  at  the  end  of  the  current  fiscal  year  the  steam  tonnage,  for 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  country,  will  exceed  the  com- 
bined tonnage  of  documented  sailing  vessels,  barges,  and  canal- 
boats.  By  act  of  congress  in  1874,  about  600,000  tons  of  canal- 
boats  and  barges  were  exempted  from  documents,  and  are  no 
longer  carried  on  the  government's  books.  The  total  construc- 
tion for  the  year — 801  vessels,  of  232,233  gross  tons — is  the 
largest  annual  output  since  1891. 

The  square-rigged  sailing  vessel  has  virtually  ceased  to  be 
a  product  of  American  shipyards.  No  ships  or  barks  were  built 
in  the  United  States  in  the  last  fiscal  year,  and  only  one  barken- 
tine.  The  Great  Lakes  region,  for  the  first  time,  has  built  more 
tonnage  than  all  the  rest  of  the  country — 120  vessels,  of  110,937 
tons,  compared  with  771  vessels,  of  only  115,206  tons.  The  in- 
crease in  tonnage  for  the  last  decade  has  been  almost  wholly 
attributable  to  growth  on  the  Great  Lakes.  In  1877,  of  a  total 
of  4,271,226  gross  tons,  3,181,804  were  salt-water  tonnage  docu- 
mented on  the  Atlantic,  Pacific,  and  Gulf  coasts;  and  1,069,434 
fresh-water,  documented  on  the  Great  Lakes,  the  Mississippi, 
and  its  tributaries.  In  1897,  of  a  total  of  4,769,020  tons,  3,086,- 
808  were  documented  on  the  seaboard,  and  1,682,212  on  fresh 
water,  the  tonnage  of  the  Great  Lakes  increasing  from  733,069 
tons  in  1887  to  1,410,103  in  1897. 

In  the  decade  steam  tonnage  has  increased  816,000  tons,  of 
which  590,000  tons  belong  to  the  Great  Lakes  system.  The 
American  tonnage  sold  to  foreigners  amounted  to  8,243  tons, 
the  smallest  amount  since  1844.     In  the  last  four  years  38,838 
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tons  of  foreign-built  vessels  have  been  admitted  to  American 
registry,  compared  with  64,778  tons  for  the  previous  four  years. 

The  government's  average  annual  expenditures  for  mari- 
time purposes,  including  river  and  harbor  improvements, 
amounted  to  $21,000,000,  toward  which  foreign  shipping,  though 
conducting  three-fourths  of  the  foreign  carrying  trade,  con- 
tributed last  year  $660,000.  Fully  20  per  cent  of  the  foreign 
tonnage  enters  the  United  States  in  ballast,  and  clears  with 
cargo.  The  tonnage  registered  for  foreign  trade  amounted  to 
792,845  gross  tons,  the  lowest  since  1841.  The  greatest  was 
2,496,894  tons,  in  1861.  The  "St.  Louis,"  of  nearly  12,000  tons, 
now  is  equal,  however,  annually  as  a  carrier  to  over  twenty 
ships  before  the  war. 

The  whale  fisheries  employ  12,714  tons,  compared  with  the 
maximum,  198,594  tons,  in  1858.  About  10,000  men  are  em- 
ployed in  deep-sea  fisheries,  of  whom  6,500  are  citizens  of  the 
United  States. 

Miscellaneous. — The  United  States  cruiser  "Yantic," 
having  been  condemned  by  the  government,  was  turned 
over  to  the  Michigan  state  authorities  for  the  use  of  its 
naval  militia,  in  October.  Considerable  agitation  was 
aroused  in  certain  quarters,  protesting  against  her  passage 
through  Canadian  waters,  the  assertion  being  made  that 
such  would  be  in  violation  of  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain 
relating  to  the  maintenance  of  war  vessels  on  the  Great 
Lakes. 

The  proposition  of  the  navy  department  to  establish 
post  exchanges,  or  canteens,  similar  to  those  of  the  army, 
aroused  considerable  opposition.  Assistant  Secretary 
Roosevelt  asserts  that  intoxicants  of  all  kinds  will  be  pro- 
hibited, the  object  being  wholly  to  improve  the  condition 
of  the  men. 
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Employment  of  Women  in  Business. — Statistics  re- 
garding the  extent  to  which  women  have  encroached  in 
recent  years  upon  the  occupations  of  men,  have  been 
compiled  by  Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  United  States  com- 
missioner of  labor.  They  are  based  on  the  federal  cen- 
suses of  1870,  1880,  and  1890,  and  a  report  from  the 
United  States  Department  of  Labor. 

The  percentage  of  females  engaged  in  agriculture,  fisheries, 
and  mining  in  1870,  was  6.47  of  all  persons  engaged  in  that  great 
classification;  while  in  1890  it  was  7.54,  only  a  slight  increase.  In 
professional  service  the  percentage  rose  from  24.86  to  33.01.  Cu- 
riously enough,  however,  in  domestic  and  personal  service  the 
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percentage  tell  irom  42.9  to  38.24;  but  in  trade  and  transp  rtation 
the  percentage  rose  from  1.61  to  6.87,  while  in  manufacturing  and 
mechanical  industries  there  was  an  increase  from  14.44  to  20.18. 
The  proportion  of  females  to  the  whole  number  employed  rose 
from  14.68  per  cent  in  1870  to  17.22  per  cent  in  1890;  while  the 
males  decreased  from  85.32  per  cent  in  1870  to  82.78  in  1890.  The 
tables  under  discussion  show  that  the  proportion  of  females,  all 
the  occupations  of  the  country  being  considered,  is  gradually  in- 
creasing, not  to  an  alarming  extent,  but  yet  steadily,  the  differ- 
ence being  a  little  less  than  3  per  cent. 

The  increase  in  some  of  the  percentages  in  the  great  subdi- 
visions of  occupations  is  certainly  startling.  The  number  of 
women  engaged  as  artists  and  teachers  of  art  jumped  from  10.10 
per  cent  in  1870  to  48.08  per  cent  in  1890.  Music  teachers  do  not 
show  so  great  an  increase,  although  the  difference  is  nearly  20 
per  cent.  There  has  also  been  a  very  great  increase  in  the  per- 
centage of  bookkeepers,  clerks,  and  salesmen,  the  rise  being,  for 
women,  from  3.47  in  1870  to  16.93  in  1890.  Telegraph  and  tele- 
phone operators  show  a  like  advance,  the  rise  being  from  4.27 
per  cent  in  the  former  period  to  16.23  per  cent  in  1890.  Per- 
centages, 'however,  are  not  always  satisfactory,  and  in  this  sense 
a  few  special  statements  may  be  particularly  interesting  and  a 
help  to  the  study.  The  census  of  1870  recorded  but  one  architect 
among  the  women  of  this  country,  while  22  were  found  in  1890. 
There  were  no  women  among  the  chemists,  assayers,  and  metal- 
lurgists in  1870,  while  the  enumerators  in  1890  found  46  engaged 
in  these  occupations.  There  were  67  clergywomen  in  1870  and 
1,23s  in  1890,  Dentistry  has  also  attracted  women,  and  while 
there  were  but  24  in  this  occupation  in  1870  there  were  337  in 
1890.  The  results  of  the  last  three  censuses  indicate  beyond 
question  that  women  are  gaining  in  their  encroachment  upon  the 
occupations  of  men. 

A  report  from  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  en- 
titled "Work  and  Wages  of  Men,  Women,  and  Children,"  deals 
with  two  periods,  one  being  some  week  during  1895  and  1896,  and 
the  other  period  antedating  by  at  least  ten  years  the  week  for 
1895  and  1896.  From  the  report  it  is  seen  that  in  931  establish- 
ments furnishing  complete  information  26,479  males  eighteen 
years  of  ag€  or  over  were  employed  in  the  earllier  period  as 
against  43,i95  in  the  present  period;  and,  so  far  as  females  are 
concerned,  those  eighteen  years  of  age  or  over  numbered  27,163 
in  the  earlier  as  against  45,162  in  the  later  period.  The  males 
eighteen  years  old  or  over  increased  63.1  per  cent,  while 
the  females  increased  66.3  per  cent,  the  increase  as  to  num- 
bers being,  respectively,  16,716  and  17,999.  The  male  em- 
ployees under  eighteen  years  of  age  increased,  in  the  es- 
tablishments considered,  80.6  per  cent,  and  the  female  em- 
ployees under  eighteen  years  of  age,  89.1.  The  fact  is  ab- 
solutely demonstrated  that  the  proportion  of  females  in  all  occu- 
pations followed  is  gradually  increasing,  and  that  women  are  to 
some  extent  entering  into  places  at  the  expense  of  the  males.  A 
closer  study  of  all  the  facts,  however,  shows  that  women  are  more 
generally  taking  the  places  of  children.  In  1870  the  percentage 
of  children  of  the  whole  number  of  persons  employed  in  man- 
ufacturing wa3  5.58,  while  in  1890  the  percentage  was  only  2.68. 
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There  need  not  be  any  alarm,  therefore,  as  to  the  encroachments 
of  women  upon  the  occupations  held  by  men. 

During  the  last  fifty  years  there  have  been  many  occupations 
opened  to  men  that  were  not  known  before.  This  has  been  the 
result  of  railroad  building  and  the  application  of  inventions  to  in- 
dustry. It  can  hardly  be  correct,  therefore,  to  say  that  women 
are  really  hurting  the  chances  of  men  in  business,  for,  on  the 
whole,  the  encrooichment  is  slight.  Very  many  reasons  are  given 
by  employers  for  their  employment  of  women  in  place  of  men, 
the  most  common  being  their  greater  adaptability  for  the  par- 
ticular work  for  which  they  are  employed.  Many  employers  also 
consider  them  more  reliable,  more  easily  controlled,  cheaper, 
more  temperate,  more  easily  procured,  neater,  more  rapid,  more 
industrious,  more  careful,  more  polite,  less  liable  to  strike,  and 
more  easy  to  teach. 

Without  discussing  the  broader  subjects  relating  to  the  ethi- 
cal results  of  the  employment  of  women  in  general  industries,  or 
the  reasons  why  they  do  not  receive  higher  pay  for  work  done 
(equally  as  well  as  when"  done  by  men,  it  may  be  concluded  that 
in  all  probability  in  those  lines  in  which  woman  can  excel  man 
she  will  in  time  receive  equal  compensation  with  him  and  will 
hold  the  industrial  field  to  that  extent;  but  in  those  lines  in  which 
she  is  only  equal  she  will  have  to  compete  with  him,  and  then  her 
physical  strength,  her  equipment  for  work,  and  many  other  rea- 
sons will  lead  to  lesser  compensation.  In  those  lines  in  which 
she  is  inferior  from  any  cause  whatever,  she  will  have  to  abandon 
industrial  employment. 

The  facts  relative  to  woman's  compensation  show  that  there 
is  progress  in  her  favor,  although  the  statistics  bring  out  a  very 
great  economic  injustice  in  this  respect.  In  the  investigation  re- 
ferred tO'  it  was  shown  that  in  781  instances  in  which  men  and 
women  worked  at  the  same  occupation,  and  performed  their  work 
with  the  same  degree  of  efficiency,  men  received  greater  pay  in 
595  cases  and  women  greater  pay  in  only  129,  while  in  only  57 
instances  out  of  the  whole  number  did  they  receive  the  same 
pay  for  the  same  work,  which  is  only  y.z  per  cent  of  the  cases 
noted. 

Strikes. — About  7CX)  workmen,  piincipally  Italians, 
engaged  on  the  Cornell  dam  near  Croton,  N.  Y.,  struck 
on  October  21.  A  popular  Italian  foreman  named  Pala- 
dino,  who  had  been  prominent  in  asking  for  an  increase  of 
wages  for  the  men,  had  been  discharged;  but  it  appears 
that  the  principal  grievance  alleged  wasthe  dilation  of  one 
of  the  sub-contractors  as  to  where  the  men  should  spend 
their  money.  For  a  few  days,  the  situation  was  threaten- 
ing, requiring  the  presence  of  the  sheriff  of  Westchester 
county,  with  deputies.  A  company  of  militia  from  Yon- 
kers  was  ready  to  proceed  to  the  scene  when,  on  October 
25,  the  strike  was  declared  of¥,  it  being  explained  to  the 
men  that  they  were  acting  under  a  mistaken  idea  and 
•might  (deal  where  they  pleased. 
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SPORTING. 

Football. — When  the  football  season  of  1896  closed, 
the  records  of  the  games  showed  that  several  teams,  which 
had  previously  been  considered  to  belong  to  the  second 
class,  had  made  such  creditable  contests  with  those  of  the 
first  class  as  to  warrant  a  new  classification  in  the  football 
world.  The  games  of  this  season,  however,  have  shown 
that  only  the  universities  of  the  first  rank  in  point  of  num- 
bers can  be  expected  to  sustain  a  football  team  of  the  first 
class  for  even  two  years  in  succession.  Of  the  teams  that 
played  exceptionally  well  last  year,  only  Cornell  held  its 
own  this  year  in  conflict  with  teams  of  the  first  class.  The 
Carlisle  Indians  and  Brown  played  well  but  not  success- 
fully enough  to  alter  their  relative  standing.  At  present 
the  college  teams  may  be  classed  as  follows:  Yale,  Har- 
vard, Princeton,  and  Pennsylvania  belong  to  the  first 
class;  'Cornell  stands  alone,  not  quite  equal  to  the  four 
mentioned  above,  but  superior  to  any  of  the  others,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  West  Point,  which  has  shown 
great  skill  in  football,  which  game  most  resembles  the 
work  for  which  she  is  preparing  her  sons.  Brown,  Car- 
lisle, and  Lafayette  stand  in  a  class  by  themselves.  Each 
of  them  played  with  one  or  more  of  the  teams  of  the  first 
class,  and  made  a  creditable  showing.  The  oldest  of  all 
leagues,  the  Triangular  League  of  New  England,  com- 
posed of  Dartmouth,  Williams,  and  Amherst,  gives  us  an- 
other class,  and  annually  furnishes  some  of  the  most  in- 
tensely interesting  games.  In  the  Middle  West,  there  is 
a  league,  consisting  of  Chicago,  Wisconsin,  Michigan, 
and  some  others,  which  has  some  very  good  records  to  its 
credit,  but  which  has  as  yet  had  no  opportunity  to  meas- 
ure strength  with  the  Eastern  teams.  Probably  the  game 
is  better  played  in  the  older  institutions.  There  traditions 
have  been  handed  down  and  must  be  maintained;  there 
gather  every  fall  the  great  players  of  former  years,  zealous 
for  the  victory  of  their  Alma  Mater  and  able  to  make  more 
effective  coaches  on  that  account;  and  there  the  wonderful 
enthusiasm,  begotten  by,  and  chiefly  confined  to,  football, 
catches  the  whole  institution  in  its  sweep  and  makes  it  a 
unit  in  encouraging  the  players.  It  does  not  follow,  how- 
ever, that  the  present  superiority  of  the  Eastern  teams  is 
bound  to  continue  long.  The  newer  institutions  of  the 
West  are  adopting  the  same  methods  for  developing  skill 
in  this  sport;  and  apparently  Yale,  Harvard,  and  Prince- 
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ton  will  in  a  few  years  be  found  defending  their  laurels 
against  the  attacks  of  their  Western  brethren. 

Opposition  to  Football. — At  the  end  of  the  football  sea- 
son of  1894  there  was  much  public  condemnation  of  the 
game;  and  it  was  freely  predicted  that  it  was  about  to  lose 
its  position  as  the  most  popular  college  sport.  The  play- 
ing of  that  year  had  been  characterized  by  unprecedented 
roughness  and  brutality ;  but  the  incidents  attending  these 
features  were  quickly  forgotten,  additional  officials  were 
appointed  for  future  games,  mass  plays  were  eliminated, 
and  the  threatened  loss  of  prestige  did  not  come.  The 
season  of  1897  has,  however,  been  distinguished  by  so 
many  sad  accidents,  some  of  them  fatal,  that  there  have 
been  various  and,  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  official 
demands  that  the  game  be  aboHshed.  The  New  York 
"Herald'^  of  November  13  published  a  Hst  of  players  who 
were  killed  during  the  season.  This  number,  nine,  is  by 
far  the  largest  to  have  suffered  death  from  football  in 
any  year  since  the  adoption  of  the  Rugby  game,  and 
probably  equals  the  total  number  of  those  who  have  lost 
their  lives  in  this  game  during  the  past  ten  years.  Twenty- 
six  are  reported  as  seriously  injured,  many  of  them  ap- 
parently maimed  for  life.  It  is  but  just  to  say  that  all  of 
the  deaths  and  nearly  all  the  serious  injuries  occurred 
to  players  on  the  minor  or  less  highly-trained  teams.  It 
is  seldom  that  a  player  belonging  to  a  team  of  the  first 
or  second  class  is  seriously  hurt  in.  a  game.  Some  vet- 
eran supporters  of  football  point  to  this  fact,  and  con- 
clude that  the  only  reform  needed  is  increase  of  training. 
Others  advocate  a  still  more  *'open"  game,  saying  that 
the  present  restrictions  regarding  mass  plays  may  be 
evaded  by  a  technicality.  The  legislature  of  Georgia, 
early  in  November,  passed  a  bill  making  it  unlawful  "for 
any  person  or  persons  to  come  together  and  play  a  prize 
or  match  game  of  football  in  any  park  or  other  place  in 
this  state,  where  a  fee  is  charged  for  admission  to  the 
same."  An  ordinance  prohibiting  football  games  in 
Chicago  was  introduced  in  the  Board  of  Aldermen  of 
that  city.  These  marks  of  official  disapproval  have  re- 
ceived much  commendation  from  the  press  of  the  coun- 
try, particularly  in  the  South  and  West. 

This  Year's  Games. — The  principal  games  of  the  season 
were  interesting,  intense,  and  dramatic.  Of  the  colleges 
of  the  first  class,  Princeton  was  apparently  the  strongest 
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at  the  opening  of  the  season,  for  she  had  many  of  the 
veterans  of  her  invincible  eleven  of  last  year.  Harvard 
and  Pennsylvania,  too,  started  with  a  strong  nucleus  of 
experienced  players;  but  Yale  had  to  construct  almost 
her  whole  team  out  of  inexperienced  men.  The  results 
were  surprising.  Yale,  after  allowing  Brown  to  make 
three  touchdowns  against  her  and  playmg  tie  games  with 
Harvard  (o — o)  and  West  Point  (6 — 6),  tinally  took  first 
place  by  defeating  Princeton  by  a  score  of  6 — o.  Har- 
vard, after  winning  over  Cornell  (24 — 5)  and  playing  a 
draw  game  with  Yale,  was  defeated  by  Pennsylvania 
(15^-6).  Princeton  had  an  aggregate  of  300  points  to 
her  credit,  and  had  not  been  scored  against  previous  to 
her  disastrous  encounter  with  Yale.  Brown,  having 
scored  against  Yale  and  beaten  Carlisle  (20 — 10),  fell 
before  West  Point  by  a  score  of  42 — o.  In  the  New  Eng- 
land, League  Dartmouth  easily  won  the  championship, 
as  she  had  done  for  the  two  previous  years.  The  last 
notable  game  of  the  season  was  played  between  Penn- 
sylvania and  Cornell  at  Franklin  Park,  Philadelphia,  on 
Thanksgiving  day.  Pennsylvania  barely  won,  the  score 
being  4 — o  ini  her  favor. 

Golf. — At  the  Morristbwn  tournament,  early  in  No- 
vember, Mr.  A.  M.  Robbins,  of  the  St.  Andrew's  links, 
won  the  Morris  County  cup.  His  competitor  in  the  finals 
was  Mr.  J.  A.  Tyng,  of  the  Morristown  Club.  There  was 
a  remarkable  play  by  Robbins  at  a  critical  point,  win- 
ning a  game  which  was  very  nearly  even.  Each  had  an 
even  chance  to  win  until  it  came  to  the  fourteenth  hole, 
159  yards  in  length.  The  line  ran  across  a  railroad  track. 
Both  players  cleared  the  obstacles  by  excellent  drives, 
which  placed  them  near  together,  within  thirty  feet  of 
the  hole.  Robbins  played  first  and  holed  a  30-foot  put, 
thus  gaining  an  advantage  which  assured  him  final  suc- 
cess. 

The  second  week  in  November  Tyng  won  the  Gov- 
ernor's cup  at  the  Essex  County  (Mass.)  Club  tourna- 
ment. W.  H.  Sands  won  the  tenth  annual  medal  cham- 
pionship of  St.  Andrew's  Club.  A.  H.  Fenn  beat  Findlay 
Douglas  in  the  final  round  for  the  Archbold  cup  at  Knoll- 
wood.  Fenn  won  also  the  Willmount  cup  at  the  West- 
chester Club  tournament.  This  match  closed  the  golf 
season  of  1897;  and  the  following  week  the  season  of 
1898  was  opened  at  Lakewood,  N.  J. 
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Around  Boston  are  some  of  the  best  golf  clubs,  the 
most  prominent  being  the  Country  Club  of  Brookline, 
the  Myopia  Hunt,  and  the  Essex  County.  One  of  the 
most  picturesque  links  is  that  of  the  Newton  Centre 
Club.  It  has  among  its  ''hazards,"  stone  walls,  ditches, 
swamp  lands,  wire  fences,  and  dirt  bunkers.  Mr.  Horace 
Hutchinson,  one  of  the  best  English  authorities  on  golf, 
has  made  some  very  interesting  remarks  about  the  future 
of  the  game.  He  says  that  none  of  the  most  expert  play- 
ers of  the  United  States  learned  the  game  as  children,  and 
that  the  rising  generation,  who  are  being  brought  up  as 
golfers,  will  be  likely  to  develop  greater  skill  and  to  cause 
a  lengthening  out  of  the  courses.  Use  makes  the  course 
virtually  shorter,  as  it  wears  away  obstructions,  techni- 
cally known  as  "hazards,"  such  as  tall  grass  and  weeds. 
The  hazards  most  commonly  found  in  links  are  ponds, 
brooks,  railroad  tracks,  stone  walls,  and  such  like  inci- 
dental diversifications  of  the  landscape. 

Rowing. — It  seems  probable  that  Yale,  Harvard,  and 
Cornell  will  row  next  season  at  New  London,  Conn. 
Inasmuch  as  there  exists  a  five-year  agreement  between 
Yale  and  Harvard  to  row  annually,  it  was  necessary 
to  send  a  joint  invitation  to^  Cornell  to  enter  the  race. 
At  the  end  of  November  it  was  understood  that  the  nec- 
essary agreement  had  been  reached,  and  that  Cornell 
would  yield  her  preference  for  the  Poughkeepsie  course 
in  favor  of  New  London,  which  is  so  strongly  preferred 
by  the  other  two  contestants. 

Cycling. — It  is  stated  on  the  authority  of  several  well- 
known  wheelmen  that  Charles  Earl,  of  the  King's  County 
Wheelmen,  rode  a  mile  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  October 
28,  in  the  remarkably  low  time  of  im.  22  1-5S.  Another 
remarkable  record  was  made  on  the  same  day  by  Mc- 
Dufifie  at  the  Willow  Grove  bicycle  track  in  Philadelphia. 
He  rode  a  mile,  paced,  in  im.  35  2-5S.  This,  at  present, 
stands  as  the  lov/est  official  world  record. 

The  Turf. — The  leading  pacers  of  the  past  season  are 
Star  Pointer,  John  R.  Gentry,  Joe  Patchen,  and  Robert  J. 
Joe  Patchen  holds  the  racing  record  of  a  mile  in  2:01  1-2. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  season  John  R.  Gentry  held  the 
time  championship  with  a  record  of  2:00  1-2. 

At  Readville,  Mass.,  on  August  27,  Star  Pointer  low- 
ered the  world's  time  record  to  1 159  1-4.  He  is  the  first 
horse  to  have  paced  a  mile  in  less  than  two  minutes. 
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Yachting. — The  Seawanhaka-Corinthian  Yacht  Club 
has  devised  a  ''one-design"  class  of  boats  for  next  sum- 
mer's races.  They  are  less  expensive  than  the  majority 
of  yacht  club  boats  of  the  past  few  years,  and  this  fact 
may  induce  many  men  to  turn  to  yachting  who  had  aban- 
doned it  on  account  of  expense.  The  new  boats  are  to 
have  a  length  of  33  feet,  load  water-line  21  feet,  a  breadth 
of  7  feet,  8  inches,  and  an  extreme  draught  of  7  feet. 

NOTABLE  CRIMES. 

Lynchings. — On  the  night  of  November  13,  three  In- 
dians, one  of  whom  had  been  sentenced  to  death  but  had 
just  been  granted  a  new  trial  by  the  state  supreme  court 
tor  the  murder  of  six  members  of  the  Spicer  family  near 
Winona,  N.  D.,  last  February  (p.  143),  and  the  other  two 
of  whom  were  self-confessed  accessories  to  the  murder, 
were  taken  from  the  county  jail  of  Emmons  county  at 
Williamsport,  a  town  about  forty  miles  from  Bismarck, 
N.  D.,  and  lynched  by  a  mob.  Two  others,  suspected  of 
being  implicated  in  the  murder,  escaped,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  they  were  imprisoned  at  Bismarck. 

On  the  night  of  November  25  a  negro  named  WilHs, 
for  the  robbery  and  murder  of  a  white  boy,  was  taken  from 
the  sheriff,  chained  to  two  trees,  and  roasted  to  death  by 
a  mob  of  white  farmers  near  Southport,  N.  C. 

Miscellaneous. — On  October  12,  in  broad  daylight,  the 
southbound  ''cannon-ball"  train  on  the  International  & 
Great  Northern  railroad,  was  held  up  and  robbed  by  four 
men  near  Austin,  Texas.  The  conductor  and  one  pas- 
senger received  bullet  wounds.  The  robbers  secured 
about  $200  in  money  from  the  passengers. 

On  November  4,  Joseph  A.  lasigi,  formerly  Turkish 
consul  at  Boston,  Mass.,  was  found  guilty  on  twenty-one 
distinct  charges  of  embezzlement  of  funds  intrusted  to 
him,  aggregating  about  $200,000.  In  the  superior  crim- 
inal court,  November  16,  he  was  sentenced  to  state  prison 
for  a  period  of  not  less  than  fourteen  nor  more  than  eight- 
een years. 

On  November  4  the  United  States  training  ship  "Lan- 
caster," after  a  two  years^  cruise  on  the  South  Atlantic 
station,  returned  to  Hampton  Roads,  having  on  board  six 
prisoners,  the  crew  of  the  schooner  "Olive  Pecker"  of 
Boston,  Mass.       It  appears  that  in  June  last,  while  the 
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schooner  was  off  the  coast  of  Brazil,  her  captain,  (Whit- 
man) and  mate  (Saunders)  were  murdered  by  the  cook, 
Anderson,  who  then  forced  his  companions  to  abandon 
the  vessel,  which  he  burned.  The  "Lancaster"  conveyed 
the  crew  to  Boston,  and  there  turned  them  over  to  the 
proper  authorities. 

On  November  8  the  appeal  of  Durant  (p.  408)  from 
the  decision  of  the  circuit  court  for  California  refusing  a 
writ  of  supersedeas,  was  denied  by  the  federal  supreme 
court,  and  the  decision  of  the  circuit  court  was  affirmed. 
The  execution  was  fixed  for  November  12;  but  on  the 
nth  another  respite  was  granted,  an  attorney  having  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  from  the  state  supreme  court,  all  the 
justices  concurring,  a  writ  of  probable  cause,  on  the 
grounds  that  no  official  knowledge  of  the  action  of  the  su- 
preme court  of  the  United  States  in  the  matter  of  Durant's 
appealing  from  the  decision  of  the  federal  court  had  yet 
been  received;  that  the  superior  court  had  acted  too 
hastily  in  sentencing  Durant  to  be  hanged  on  the  12th, 
as  the  law  required  that  he  have  at  least  sixty  days'  grace ; 
and  that  the  pendency  of  an  appeal  in  the  supreme  court 
affecting  the  condemned  man  was  of  itself  sufficient  cause 
for  a  stay  of  execution. 

On  November  30,  Martin  Thorn  was  found  guilty  of 
the  murder  of  William  Guldensuppe  (pp.  408,  659),  and 
on  December  3,  was  sentenced  by  Judge  Maddox  in  the 
Queens  county  (N.  Y.)  court,  to  die  during  the  week  be- 
ginning January  10,  1898.  Mrs.  Nack  turned  state's  evi- 
dence. 
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Georgia. — A  movement  has  been  started  for  prison  re- 
form in  Georgia.  The  present  system  is  a  survival  from 
the  early  days  after  the  close  of  the  Civil  War.  However, 
little  hope  is  entertained,  under  the  present  state  legisla- 
ture, for  a  radical  purging  of  the  evils  of  the  convict-lease 
and  chain-gang  system.  During  the  first  week  in  De- 
cember a  bill  embodying  the  supposed  sentiment  of  the 
house  as  indicated  in  the  answers  given  by  the  members 
to  a  series  of  questions  relating  to  the  penitentiary  sys- 
tem, failed  to  secure  the  majority  requisite  for  its  passage. 

Though  continuing  the  lease  system  (which  for  the  present 
seems  unavoidable),  the  bill  introduced  improvements.     It  pro- 
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vided  for  the  employment  of  women,  aged,  feeble,  and  juvenile 
convicts  on  a  state  farm.  It  also  provided  that  the  hours  of 
labor  of  convicts,  their  care,  and  their  punishment  should  be 
absolutely  under  the  control  of  a  commission,  and  not  left,  as 
now,  to  the  will  o^r  caprice  of  the  lessees.  The  bill  also  required 
male  and  female  convicts  to  be  kept  separate,  segregated  juvenile 
convicts,  and  subdivided  them  according  to  sex  and  age. 

On  November  30  a  bill  containing  provisions  most 
onerous  to  insurance  companies  passed  the  house  by  an 
overwhelming  majority. 

It  provides  that  when  a  company  for  any  reason  contests  the 
payment  of  a  claim  it  shall  be  required  to  deposit  in  court  an 
amount  equal  to  the  premium  with  7  per  cent  added.  If  the  case 
is  decided  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff,  all  the  court  costs  must  be 
paid  out  oif  this  deposit,  and  the  ba'lance  returned  to  the  com- 
pany. Should  the  company  win  the  case,  the  costs  must  still 
be  paid  out  of  this  deposit. 

Massachusetts. — The  report  of  the  special  commission 
appointed  under  an  act  of  the  legislature  last  year,  to  in- 
vestigate the  system  of  taxation  in  Massachusetts,  was 
published  in-  October.  It  recommends  five  changes  in 
the  present  system,  as  follows: 

1.  An  inheritance  tax  levied  without  respect  to  realty  as 
well  as  to  personalty  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  with  an  exemption 
for  estates  not  exceeding  $10,000,  and  an  abatement  of  $5,000  on 
estates  between  $10,000  and  $25,000.  The  revenue  from  this  tax 
to  be  distributed  from  the  state  treasury  among  the  several  cities 
and  towns,  one-half  in  proportion  to  population,  one-half  in  pro- 
portion to  assessed  valuation. 

2.  A  tax  in  proportion  to  dwelling-house  rentals,  only  the 
excess  over  $400  of  rental  being  taxable. 

3.  Abolition  of  the  present  taxes  on  intangible  personalty, 
such  as  stocks,  bonds,  and  securities,  loans  on  mortgage,  in- 
come; the  taxes  recommended  under  (i)  and  (2)  being  relied  on 
to  yield  at  least  as  large  a  revenue  as  is  now  secured  by  the  taxes 
to  be  abolished. 

4.  Assumption  by  the  state  treasury  of  county  expenses. 

5.  Appropriation  by  the  state  of  the  revenue  from  taxes  on 
the  corporate  excess,  now  distributed  among  the  several  cities 
and  towns. 

Elaborating  upon  the  second  recommendation,  which  is  the 
most  novel  feature  of  the  report,  the  ccmuTiissioners  say: 

"The  tax,  it  will  be  observed,  is  on  the  o.ccupier  of  a  dwell- 
ing and  of  a  dwelling  only.  Houses  or  parts  of  houses  used  for 
business  purposes  are  in  no  way  affected  by  it.  The  tax  is  to  be 
levied  upon  the  occupier  whether  he  be  owner  or  tenant.  If 
owner,  it  is  a  tax  on  his  general  income,  additional  to  the  direct 
tax  which  he  pays  as  owner  of  the  house.  If  tenant,  it  is  again 
a  tax  upon  his  general  income  separate  from  the  direct  tax 
which  the  landlord  pays  on  the  house.  In  either  case,  it  is  a  tax 
on  presumed  or  estimated  income,  proportioned  (in  the  manner 
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described)  to  the  expenditure  for  dwelling  accommodation.  It 
is  clear,  almost  impossible  of  evasion,  easy  of  administration, 
well  fitted  to  yield  a  revenue  for  local  uses,  and  certain  to  yield 
such  revenue;  it  is  clear,  because  the  rental  value  of  a  house  is 
comparatively  easy  to  ascertain.  The  tax  is  based  on  a  part  of  a 
man's  affairs  which  he  publishes  to  all  the  world.  It  requires  no 
inquisition  and  no  inquiry  into  private  matters;  it  simply  uses 
the  evidence  of  a  man's  means  which  he  already  ofifers." 

The  report  is  signed  by  Judge  James  R.  Dunbar  of  the 
superior  court,  Prof.  F.  W.  Taussig  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, and  Mr.  T.  Jefferson  Coolidge. 

New  York. — The  progress  and  results  of  the  municipal 
campaign  in  Greater  New  York  are  fully  reviewed  else- 
where in  this  number  (pp.  796 — 813). 

The  annual  report  of  State  Excise  Commissioner  Ly- 
man shows  that  under  the  Raines  law  there  are  1,200 
fewer  saloons  in  New  York  city  than  under  the  old  law, 
a  reduction  of  nearly  one-sixth,  making  their  ratio  to 
number  of  population  lower  than  ever  before  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  city.  At  the  same  time  an  increase  of  over 
$2,500,000  has  been  brought  to  the  annual  revenue  of  the 
city. 

Pennsylvania. — A  brief  outline  of  the  issues  and  re- 
sults of  the  political  campaign  in  the  Keystone  state, 
which  closed  November  2,  will  be  found  in  our  review  of 
"The  November  Elections''  (p.  820).  In  Philadelphia 
particular  interest  centred  in  a  proposal  submitted  for 
popular  approval,  authorizing  the  mayor  and  councils  to 
raise  additional  loans  on  behalf  of  the  city,  amounting  to 
$12,200,000,  for  purposes  of  permanent  mtmicipal  im- 
provement, such  as  abolition  of  grade  crossings  within 
the  city  limits,  establishment  of  filtration  plants  at  the 
water  works,  increase  of  public-school  accommodations, 
street  improvement,  a  new  art  gallery,  a  new  free  public 
library  building,  etc. 

The  increase  of  the  city's  indebtedness  was  authorized 
by  a  majority  of  17,475  votes.  Under  the  state  constitu- 
tion adopted  in  1878,  seven  per  cent  of  the  assessed  valua- 
tion of  taxable  property  in  each  city  in  the  state  is  named 
as  the  maximimi  limit  of  indebtedness  which  the  city  may 
contract;  and  any  increase  of  debt  over  a  limit  of  two  per 
cent  must  be  sanctioned  by  popular  vote. 

The  action  of  the  Democratic  city  committee  in  adopt- 
ing a  resolution  against  the  proposed  loan,  threw  the 
question  into  the  political  arena.      The  Republican  city 
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committee  took  it  up  with  a  resolution  of  indorsement. 
An  analysis  of  the  vote,  however,  shows  that  it  did  not 
count  much  with  the  voters  as  a  partisan  political  issue. 
While  the  entire  Republican  city  ticket  was  elected  by  plu- 
ralities averaging  65,000,  the  majority  approving  of  the 
new  issue  of  city  bonds  was  only  17,475. 
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Official  Appointments. — The  following  nominations  to 
the  diplomatic-  service  of  the  United  States  were  made 
on  the  dates  indicated: 

William  R.  Finch  of  Wisconsin,  minister  to  Paraguay  and 
Uruguay,  October  4. 

Laurits  S.  Swenson  of  Minnesota,  minister  to  Denmark, 
October  5. 

Dr.  George  H.  Bridgman  of  New  Jersey,  minister  to  Bo- 
livia, October  8. 

Dr.  W.  Godfrey  Hunter  of  Kentucky,  minister  to  Guate- 
mala and  Honduras,  November  8.  • 

Cdiarles  Page  Bryan  of  Illinois,  minister  to  China,  No- 
vember II. 

SWENSON,  PROFESSOR  L.  S.,  minister  to  Denmark, 
is  a  native  of  Minnesota,  but  of  Norwegian  extraction.  Aftef 
being  graduated  at  Albert  Lea  University,  he  took  a  post-grad- 
uate course  at  Johns  Hopkins  University,  devoting  himself  es- 
pecially to  languages,  history,  and  political  science.  At  present 
he  is  principal  of  the  Luther  Academy,  at  Albert  Lea,  Minn. 

BRIDGMAN,  DR.  GEORGE  H.,  mmister  to  Bolivia, 
is  a  leading  physician  of  Elizabeth,  N.  J.  Has  never  before 
held  office,  though  a  lifelong  Republican.  He  entered  Dart- 
mouth College  in  1876,  and  four  years  later  took  a  course  in 
Harvard  Medical  School,  afterwards  spending  a  year  in  the  hos- 
pitals of  Boston. 

HUNTER,  Dr.  W.  GODFREY,  minister  to  Guatemala  and 
Honduras,  was  born  in  Ireland,  December  25,  1841.  He  came 
in  early  youth  to  America,  and  was  naturalized  at  Newcastle, 
Penn.  He  completed  a  course  in  medicine,  and  during  the  Civil 
War  served  as  a  surgeon  in  a  Pennsylvania  regiment.  He  set- 
tled in  Cumberland  county,  Ky.,  which  for  several  terms  he  rep- 
resented in  the  state  legislature.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  Re- 
publican national  convention  at  Chicago  in  1880,  and  was  one  of 
the  306  who  held  out  for  Grant.  He  was  elected  to  the  50th 
congress,  but  was  defeated  for  re-election.  In  1892  he  was  a 
delegate  to  the  Republican  national  convention  at  Minneapolis, 
and  in  1894  made  the  race  for  congress  again,  this  time  defeat- 
ing the  Democratic  candidate  by  a  decisive  majority.  He  was 
defeated  for  re-election  in  November,  1896,  by  a  Fusion  candi- 
date, by  150  majority. 
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BRYAN,  COLONEL  CHARLES  PAGE,  nominated  as 
minister  to  China,  was  born  in  Chicago,  111.,  forty-two  years  ago. 
His  early  education  was  obtained  in  Washington,  D.  C,  where  his 
father  was  one  of  the  commissioners  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. He  was  graduated  at  the  University  of  Virginia  and  at 
the  law  school  of  Columbian  University,  Washington,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  District  of  Columbia  in  1878,  but  has 
never  practised  law  actively.  Removing  to  Colorado,  he  be- 
came editor  of  the  Denver  "Inter-Ocean"  and  of  "The  Colorado 
Mining  Gazette."  and 
in  1884  was  president 
of  the  Colorado  Edito- 
rial Association.  He 
also  served  one  term  in 
the  Colorado  legisla- 
ture. Returning  to  Il- 
linois, he  entered  pol- 
itics and  was  sent  to 
the  lower  house  of  the 
general  assembly  for 
four  successive  terms. 
From  1890  to  1893  he 
was  associated  with  the 
World's  Fair  Commis- 
sion, making  two  trips 
abroad  to  promote  in- 
terest in  the  exhibition 
in  foreign  countries. 
During  the  presidential 
campaign  of  1896  he 
was  an  assistant  at  the 
Chicago  headquarters 
of  the  Republican  na- 
tional committee,  and 
had  charge  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  literature 
among  foreign-born 
voters.  The  new  min- 
ister has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  military  staff 
of  three  Illinois  governors — Fifer,  Oglesby,  and  Altgeld. 

Mr.  Charles  Denby  of  Indiana  had  been  minister  to 
China  since  the  beginning  of  President  Cleveland's  first 
term.  It  will  be  remembered  that  in  1891  Senator  H.  W.  Blair 
of  New  Hampshire  was  appointed  by  President  Harrison  to  the 
post,  but  was  persona  non  grata  to  the  Chinese  government,  so 
that  Mr.  Denby  was  left  undisturbed  (Vol.  i,  pp.  163,  268).  A 
portrait  of  Mr.  Denby  appears  on  page  23,  Volume  5. 

Owing  to  opposition  which  developed  against  confirmation 
of  Colonel  Bryan's  appointment,  he  was  subsequently  nominated 
as  minister  to  Brazil,  a  less  important  post  in  view  of  the  present 
critical  situation  in  the  Orient.  « 

Among-  the  important  posts  recently  filled  in  the  con- 
sular service,  have  been  the  following: 
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Eugene  Seeger  of  Illinois,  consul-general  at  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Brazil,   October  i6. 

Frank  C.  Partridge  of  Vermont,  consul-general  at  Tangier, 
Morocco,  October  i8. 

Charles  W.  Kendrick  of  Louisiana,  consul-general  at  Mon- 
terey, Mexico,  November  lo. 

PARTRIDGE,  FRANK  C,  consul-general  at  Tangier,  was 
private  secretary  to  Secretary  of  War  Redfield  Proctor,  and  suc- 
ceeded Walker  Blaine  as  solicitor  of  the  state  department.  Later 
President  Harrison  appointed  him  minister  to  Venezuela. 

Other  noteworthy  recent  appointments  have  been  as 
follows : 

General  James  Longstreet  of  Georgia,  commissioner  of  rail- 
roads, to  succeed  Wade  Hampton  (resigned),  October  29. 

Henry  S.  Pritchett  of  Missouri,  superintendent  of  the  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey,  to  succeed  General  W.  W.  Duffield  (re- 
signed), October  29. 

General  George  S.  Batcheller  of  New  York,  commissioned 
to  represent  the  United  States  as  a  judge  on  the  mixed  tribunal 
at  Cairo,  Egypt,  November  12. 

LONGSTREET,  GENERAL  JAMES,  commissioner  of 
railroads,  was  born  in  Edgefield,  S.  C,  Jan.  8,  1821;  was  grad- 
uated at  West  Point  in  1842,  and  served  with  distinction  in  the 
Mexican  War.  His  career  on  the  Confederate  side  in  the  Civil 
War  is  well  known.  After  the  war  he  lived  in  New  Orleans, 
La.,  and  engaged  in  commercial  business.  He  was  appointed 
surveyor  of  customs  for  that  port  by  President  Grant;  super- 
visor of  internal  revenue  in  Louisiana,  postmaster  at  New  Or- 
leans, and  minister  to  Turkey  by  President  Hayes;  and  United 
States  marshal  for  the  District  of  Georgia  by  President  Grant. 
Since  the  war  he  has  been  prominent  in  Republican  politics  in 
the  South. 

PRITCHETT,  PROF.  HENRY  S..  superintendent  of  the 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  was  born  in  Fayette,  Mo.,  and  is 
about  forty  years  old,  the  youngest  appointee  on  record  to  the 
position.  He  is  professor  of  physics  and  astronomy  in  Wash- 
ington University,  St.  Louis.  He  was  for  five  years  in  the 
Naval  Observatory  at  Washington,  and  has  been  connected  with 
Washington  University  for  fifteen  years.  He  has  had  much  to 
do  with  the  work  of  the  Coast  Survey,  and  spent  a  year  in  Japan 
and  China,  conducting  experiments  to  determine  the  figure  of 
the  earth.  He  speaks  French  and  German,  and  has  received  a 
number  of  scientific  degrees  from  American  and  foreign  insti- 
tutions. 

BATCHELLER,  GEN.  GEORGE  S.,  judge  representing 
the  United  States  on  the  mixed  tribunal  at  Cairo,  held  the  same 
post  under  an  earlier.  Republican  administration.  In  1889  Pres- 
ident Harrison  appointed^him  assistant  secretary  of  the  treas- 
ury, and  later,  minister  to  Portugal.  He  was  senior  delegate 
of  the  United  States  to  the  recent  Universal  Postal  Congress,  of 
which  gathering  he  was  unanimously  chosen  president  (p.  370). 
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Other  Personal  Notes. — Hon.  Stephen  J.  Field,  associ- 
ate justice  of  the  United  States  supreme  court,  has  re- 
tired from  the  bench.  His  resignation,  tendered  to  the 
president  in  April,  took  effect  December  i.  Justice  Har- 
lan now  becomes'  senior  associate  justice. 

Justice  Field's  commission  as  supreme  court  justice  was 
signed  by  President  Lincoln,  and  dated  March  lo,  1863.  On 
May  20,  following,  he  took  the  oath  of  office.  On  August  15, 
1897,  he  surpassed  all  previous  records  for  length  of  service  in 
the  supreme  court,  even  that  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  who 
served  from  1801  to  1835.  On  December  i,  1897,  when  he  re- 
tired, his  career  as  a  member  of  the  supreme  bench  had  covered 
34  years,  8  months,  and  21  days. 

Under  date  of  October  12  Justice  Field  addressed  a 
letter  to  his  colleagues,  reviewing  at  length  his  career  and 
bidding  them  an  afifectionate  farewell.  Chief  Justice  Ful- 
ler and  his  associates  replied  in  suitable  terms.  Justice 
Field's  portrait  appears  on  page  668. 

A  successor  to  the  late  Gen.  Francis  A.  Walker  (d. 
Jan.  5,  p.  271)  as  president  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  was  chosen  in  October,  in  the  person  of 
Prof.  James  M.  Crafts,  professor  of  organic  chemistry  in 
that  institution. 

CRAFTS,  PROF.  JAMES  M.,  president  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology,  was  born  in  Boston,  in  1839,  son 
of  a  wealthy  merchant.  He  was  graduated  at  the  Lawrence  Sci- 
entific School  in  1859,  and  then  spent  two  years  studying  chem- 
istry in  Germany,  and  four  years  in  Paris  studying  medicine  in 
the  school  connected  with  the  University  of  Paris.  In  1865  he 
returned  to  this  country.  Just  before  leaving  Paris  he  was  dec- 
orated by  the  French  government  with  the  medal  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor.  In  1867  Mr.  Crafts  was  made  professor  of  chemistry 
in  Cornell  College,  and  two  years  later  he  was  called  to  the  In- 
stitute of  Technology  to  take  the  place  left  vacant  by  the  death 
of  the  head  of  the  chemical  department.   Professor  Storer. 

After  two  years  in  the  Institute,  Professor  Crafts  was  com- 
pelled by  poor  health  to  go  abroad,  and  resigned  his  professor- 
ship. From  1871  to  1892  he  divided  his  work  between  the  lab- 
oratories of  this  country  and  France,  laboring  most  of  the  time 
with  Professor  Fridel,  in  the  Sorbonne.  In  1892  he  again  re- 
turned to  America,  and  began  independent  investigations  in  the 
laboratory  of  the  Institute  of  Technology.  He  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  corporation  of  the  Institute  soon  after  his  return. 
In  the  same  year  the  position  of  professor  of  organic  chemistry 
was  offered  to  him,  and  accepted. 

The  advent  to  America  of  Miss  Maud  Gonne,  whose 
efforts  for  the  Irish  cause  have  won  for  her  the  title  of  the 
"Irish  Joan  of  Arc,"  attracted  considerable  attention  in 
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the  latter  part  of  October.  The  object  of  her  visit  was 
to  conduct,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Irish  National  Alli- 
ance, a  series  of  lectures  in  the  principal  cities  of  the 
United  States,  to  raise  funds  for  the  erection  in  Dublin  of 
a  monument  to  the  Irish  patriot,  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone, 
founder  of  the  Society  of  United  Irishmen,  and  leader  of 
the  revolutionary  attempt  of  1798.  Tone  was  captured 
on  board  a  French  vessel  while  trying  to  conduct  a  fleet 
to  the  Irish  coast.  He  was  sentenced  to  be  hanged,  but 
severed  a  vein  in  his  neck  and  died  in  November,  1798. 
A  portion  of  the  funds  will  also  be  devoted  to  the  cause 
of  amnesty  for  six  Irish  political  prisoners  still  confined  in 
Portland  jail. 

Miss  Gonne,  who  is  about  27  years  old,  is  the  daughter  of  a 
British  army  officer  of  English  Conservative  sympathies.  Her 
sympathies  tor  the  Irish  were  first  aroused  about  ten  years  ago 
as  the  result  of  witnessing  an  eviction.  Since  then  she  has 
used  her  talents  and  fortune  in  behalf  of  the  tenantry  and,  more 
recently^  the  pohtical  prisoners.  She  conducts  a  paper  advo- 
cating the  Irish  cause,  published  in  Paris,  entitled  "L'  Irlande 
Libre." 

On  accepting  nomination  at  the  hands  of  the  Citizens' 
Union  as  the  candidate  of  that  organization  for  mayor  of 
the  Greater  New  York,  Hon.  Seth  Low  tendered  his  res- 
ignation as  president  of  Columbia  University.  The  trus- 
tees at  that  time  deferred  action  on  the  matter,  and,  after 
the  result  of  the  election  was  known,  unanimously  re- 
quested Mr.  Low  to  withdraw  his  resignation,  which  he 
did. 

On  October  28  a  son  was  born  to  ex-President  and 
Mrs.  Cleveland,  at  Princeton,  N.  J. 

Yellow  Fever  Epidemic. — Up  to  the  end  of  October 
very  little  improvement  was  noticeable  in  the  yellow  fever 
situation  in  the  South.  On  October  18  the  record  of 
fatal  cases  in  New  Orleans,  La.,  passed  the  hundred  mark, 
reaching  103  since  the  first  appearance  of  the  scourge  in 
early  September ;  and  for  that  day  alone  seven  deaths  and 
30  new  cases  were  reported,  while  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  and 
Montgomery,  Ala.,  were  for  the  first  time  added  to  the  list 
of  cities  where  cases  w^ere  reported.  The  record  was 
swelled  to  some  extent  by  criminal  neglect  of  the  poorer 
classes  in  concealing  cases.  The  fact  that  new  cases  ap- 
peared in  all  directions  was  by  some  regarded  as  bearing 
out  the  opinion  of  some  experts,  that  yellow  fever  is  not 
contagious,  but  atmospherically  infectious,  and  that,  there- 
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fore,  quarantine  regulations  are  of  little  efifect  in  checking 
a  spread  of  the  disease.  On  October  23,  New  Orleans  re- 
ported 40  new  cases  and  7  deaths,  making  the  death  rec- 
ord to  date  124.  On  the  27th,  there  were  50  new  cases 
and  five  deaths  in  that  city. 

However,  the  tide  seems  to  have  turned  with  the  ad- 
vent of  frost  early  in  November,  and  the  number  of  cases 
began  perceptibly  to  decrease.  Quarantine  regulations 
were  relaxed;  theatres  in  the  infected  centres  began  to 
reopen,  and  business  to  resume  its  normal  aspect.  A  dis- 
patch from  New  Orleans  of  November  22  reported  the 
fever  "rapidly  dying  out," 

One  serious  result  of  the  epidemic  was  the  practical 
abandonment  of  work  on  the  Mississippi  levees.  The  na- 
tional and  state  authorities  did  their  best  to  persuade  the 
local  authorities  to  modify  the  quarantine  regulations  so 
far  as  to  allow  the  levee  work  to  go  on.  They,  however, 
apparently  preferred  to  run  the  risk  of  inundation  in  1898 
to  that  of  infection  in  1897. 

Statistics  of  the  epidemic  up  to  November  19  are  as 
follows: 

There  was  a  total  in  the  South,  of  4,289  cases,  of  which  446 
proved  fatal.  Of  the  total  number  of  cases,  1,847  were  reported 
from  Louisiana,  1.625  from  Mississippi,  740  from  Alabama,  52 
from  Tennessee,  16  from  Texas,  4  from  IHinois,  3  from  Geor- 
gia, and  I  each  from  Florida  and  Kentucky.  All  but  ten  of  the 
cases  reported  from  Louisiana  are  credited  to  New  Orleans. 
Among  the  cities,  Biloxi  and  Edwards,  Miss.,  come  next,  the 
former  with  584,  and  the  latter  with  455.  Scranton,  Miss.,  fur- 
nished 360  cases;  and  Mobile,  Ala.,  355.  In  Tennessee  the  fever 
was  confined  to  Memphis.  Ocean  Springs,  Miss^  where  the  epi- 
demic originated,  furnished  23  cases  and  6  deaths.  The  cases 
in  Kentucky,  Illinois,  and  Georgia  were  confined  to  refugees. 

A  computation  shows  that  about  10  1-2  per  cent  of  the  total 
cases  proved  fatal.  In  Mississippi  the  death  rate  was  less  than 
6  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  cases.  At  New  Orleans  14  1-3 
per  cent  of  the  patients  died,  and  at  Mobile  less  than  13  per  cent. 

League  of  American  Municipalities. — On  September 
28  there  met  in  Columbus,  O.,  a  convention  of  over  400 
mayors,  councilmen,  and  other  municipal  officers,  repre- 
senting loi  cities  in  2;^  different  states.  Among  the  lead- 
ing spirits  in  the  movement  was  Mayor  Samuel  L.  Black 
of  Columbus,  who  called  the  gathering  to  order.  It  re- 
sulted in  the  launching  of  a  new  organization,  known  as 
the  ^'League  of  American  Municipalities,"  which,  it  is  ex- 
pected, will  do  much  to  promote  better  municipal  govern- 
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ment  in  American  (including  Canadian)  cities.  One  of 
its  chief  functions  will  be  to  maintain  a  well-endowed  bu- 
reau of  information  for  the  service  of  all  cities  enrolled  in 
the  league. 

Papers  dealing  with  practical  questions  of  municipal 
politics  were  read.  Specially  noteworthy  were  the  fol- 
lowing : 

By  Joseph  W.  Stover  of  New  York,  on  "Telegraphic  Systems 
for  the  Facilitation  of  Fire  and  Police  Service;"  by  J.  A.  John- 
son, mayor  of  Fargo,  N.  D.,  on  "Uniformity  of  State  Laws 
Pertaining  to  Municipal  Government;"  by  Nathan  Straus  of 
New  York,  on  "The  Sterilization  of  Milk  as  a  Municipal  Health 
Protection;"  by  Mayor  Josiah  Quincy  of  Boston,  Mass.,  on 
"Organization  of  the  City  Government  of  Boston;"  by  S.  F. 
Peckham  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  on  "How  to  Obtain  a  Good 
Asphalt  Pavement." 

Other  papers  were  on  "The  Filtration  of  Water"  and  "The 
Relation  of  Mayors  and  Councilmen  to  Sanitary  Problems." 

A  resolution  reciting  that  the  national  Bureau  of  La- 
bor had'  undertaken  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  ques- 
tion of  municipal  ownership  was  introduced;  and  it  was 
voted : 

"That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  conference  that  the  executive  and 
legislative  officers  of  all  municipalities,  and  the  managers  of  all 
public  service  corporations,  should  promptly  and  cordially  do 
whatever  may  become  necessary  on  their  part  to  expedite  the 
work  of  this  investigation,  to  the  end  that  through  it  statistics 
may  be  secured  that  will  be  accepted  by  all  persons  as  a  reliable 
basis  for  comparisons." 

The  following  are  the  chief  officers  of  the  league: 

President,  Mayor  John  Mc Vicar,  Des  Moines,  Iowa;  vice- 
president,  Mayor  C.  A.  Collier,  Atlanta,  Ga.;  secretary,  B.  F. 
Gilkison,  New  York;  treasurer.  Mayor  Samuel  L.  Black,  Co- 
lumbus, O. 

The  "Princeton  Inn." — A  controversial  discussion  has 
occupied  considerable  space  in  the  press,  over  what  is 
known  as  the  "Princeton  Inn,"  a  joint-stock  hotel  in 
Princeton,  N.  J.,  in  which  a  prominent  trustee  of  Prince- 
ton University  is  a  stockholder.  Alcoholic  liquors  are 
served  in  the  grill-room  of  the  "Hm,"  and  some  of  the  uni- 
versity students  resort  thither.  A  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  "Voice"  (Prohibitionist)  found  also  that  the 
managers  of  the  "Inn"  were  not  over-scrupulous  in  their 
observance  of  either  the  letter  or  the  spirit  of  the  license 
law  regarding  prohibited  hours.  In  order  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  laws  of  New  Jersey,  several  professors 
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of  Princeton,  ex-President  Cleveland,  and  others  signed 
the  petition  for  license.  This  aroused  protests  from  many 
presbyteries  and  synods  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  for, 
though  the  university  is  itself  conducted  on  strictly  non- 
sectarian  lines,  it  is  in  the  common  thought  associated 
with  the  Presbyterian  Church  more  closely  than  with  any 
other  denomination.  In  consequence  of  these  protests 
one  of  the  signers  of  the  license  petition.  Rev.  Charles 
Woodruff  Shields,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  professor  of  the  har- 
mony of  science  with  revealed  religion,  has  felt  impelled 
to  offer  his  resignation  from  the  church;  and  another 
signer,  who  is  a  professor  in  the  university  and  an  elder 
in  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Princeton,  has,  so  it  is  re- 
ported, also  handed  in  his  resignation.  Professor 
Shields's  resignation  has  been  acted  upon  by  the  New 
Brunswick  presbytery,  which,  in  accepting  it,  called  atten- 
tion to  the  deliverances  of  the  General  Assembly  affirming 
the  conviction  that  "reprehensible  complicity''  in  the  guilt  • 
of  the  liquor  traffic  attaches  to  those  who  "indorse  licenses 
that  legalize  it." 

Sale  of  the  Union  Pacific. — On  November  i, in  Omaha, 
Neb.,  under  a  mortgage  (second  lien)  held  by  the  United 
States  government,  the  Union  Pacific  railroad,  including 
the  buildings  and  all  that  goes  to  operate  the  system,  was 
sold  to  a  reorganization  committee  (the  only  bidder)  for 
the  sum  of  $53,528,532.76,  of  which  $39,883,281.87  was  for 
the  property  itself  and  $13,645,250.89  for  the  bonds  held 
in  the  sinking  fund.  In  addition  to  these  bonds,  the  sink- 
ing fund  holds  $4,036,400  in  cash,  which  reverts  to  the 
government,  making  the  total  paid  for  the  property  $57,- 
564,932.76. 

The  property  was  bought  in  the  name  of .  General 
Louis  Fitzgerald  and  Alvin  W.  Kreck  as  purchasing 
trustees  representing  the  reorganization  committee. 

On  the  following  day,  the  first  mortgage  on  the  road, 
whereby  the  construction  bonds  were  secured,  was  also 
sold  to  the  reorganization  committee,  for  $50,637,435,  the 
minimum  bid  named  as  possible. 

The  amount  due  to  the  g-overnment  was  as  follows:  • 
Principal  of  debt,  $27,236,512;  interest  paid  by  the  govern- 
ment up  to  September  30,  1897,  $30,830,886.37;  interest  accrued 
by  September  30,  and  still  unpaid,  $286,147.68;  interest  accrued 
in  October,  $95,382.56;  total  due  the  government,  $58,448,928.45. 
Against  this  were  the  following  credits:  Cash  and  bonds 
in  sinking  fund,  $18,182,466.53;  estimated  credits  for  the  quarter    ^ 
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ending  September  30,  and  for  the  month  of  October,  including 
government  earnings  and  the  interest  on  bonds  in  the  sinking 
fund,   amount   not  yet   credited,   $384,180.21;    total   credit,   $18,- 

565,54074- 

Total  debt  of  the  railroad  to  the  government,  $58,448,928.61 ; 
total  credit  of  railroad  with  government,  $18,565,646.74. 

Centenary  of  "Old  Ironsides." — On  October  21  the 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  launching  of  the  United 
States  frigate  "Constitution"  ("Old  Ironsides")  was  ap- 
propriately celebrated  in  Boston,  Mass.,  where  the  gallant 
ship  was  built.  The  vessel  was  made  after  designs  by 
Joshua  Humphries  of  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  and  the  most 
advanced  ideas  of  the  time  were  embodied  in  her  con- 
struction. During  the  War  of  1812  she  went  into  action 
four  times  in  less  than  three  years,  and  captured  five  ships 
— the  *'Guerriere,"  "Java,"  "Picton,"  "Cyane,"  and  "Le- 
vant," of  which  three  were  frigates  and  one  was  frigate- 
built;  after  one  of  the  most  memorable  sea-chases  in  naval 
annals  she  escaped  imharmed  from  an  energetic  squadron 
of  five  ships ;  before  Tripoli  her  good  fortune  was  remark- 
able ;  and  in  all  her  service  she  was  never  dismasted,  never 
went  ashore,  and,  indeed,  rarely  encountered  any  of  the 
usual  accidents  of  the  sea.  Though  often  in  battle,  no 
serious  slaughter  ever  made  shambles  of  her  decks,  and, 
as  Cooper  points  out,  in  all  her  fighting — and  hard  and 
fast  and  furious  this  was  at  seasons — she  had  only  one 
captain  wounded  and  but  four  lieutenants  killed.  Her 
well-known  story  forms  one  of  the  most  brilliant  episodes 
in  our  early  history  as  a  nation. 

The  chief  features  of  the  celebration  on  October  21  included 
literary  exercises  in  the  Old  South  church  and  a  naval  parade. 
At  the  meeting  in  the  Old  South  church,  Governor  Wolcott 
presided;  addresses  were  delivered  by  Hon.  Theodore  Roose- 
velt, assistant  secretary  of  the  navy,  and  by  Senator  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge.  Mayor  Quincy  of  Boston,  and  Major  William  H. 
Garland,  who  was  a  powder  boy  on  the  "Constitution"  during 
her  fight  with  the  "Guerriere,"  also  spoke;  and  Prof.  J.  W. 
Churchill  of  Andover,  Mass.,  read  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes's 
poem,  "Old  Ironsides." 

In  the  naval  parade  were  marines  and  sailors  from  the  ves- 
sels of  the  North  Atlantic  squadron  in  port — the  "Massachu- 
setts," "New  York,"  "Texas,"  "Iowa,"  and  "Brooklyn,"  accom- 
panied by  the  Massachusetts  Naval  Brigade,  the  Kearsarge 
Naval  Veteran  Association,  and  survivors  of  the  8th  Massa- 
chusetts volunteers.  Inspector-General  J.  L.  Carter  of  Massa- 
chusetts was  chief  marshal. 

Miscellaneous. — The  North  German  Lloyd  steamer 
"Kaiser  Wilhelm   der  Grosse"  (p.  669)  won   additional 
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laurels  in  November.  On  November  29  she  arrived  at 
Southampton,  Eng.,  having  completed  the  eastward  run 
from  New  York  in  5  days  17  hours  8  minutes,  beating  the 
best  previous  record — ^that  of  the  American  Line  steamer 
''St.  Louis,"  made  in  September,  6  days  10  hours  14  min- 
utes— by  17  hours  6  minutes.  On  the  same  trip  she  also 
made  a  new  record  for  an  hourly  average  nm.  She  cov- 
ered the  3,065  knots  of  the  trip  at  an  average  hourly  speed 
of  22.35  knots,  which  is  34  knots  better  than  the  previous 
hourly  average  record  made  by  the  Cunarder  "Lucania'' 
in  May,  1895,  in  the  voyage  from  New  York  to  Queens- 
town.  The  "Kaiser"  now  holds  the  records  between  New 
York  and  Southampton,  both  ways,  and  the  records  of  the 
best  hourly  averages  for  both  ways,  and  in  addition  bears 
the  palm  for  the  best  day's  run  on  the  westward  trip,  and 
equals  that  of  the  ''Campania"  on  the  eastward  trip.  The 
record  for  the  fastest  maiden  voyage  is  also  hers. 

The  following  item  from  the  Chicago  "Times-Herald" 
will  be  interesting  to  all  who  have  given  thought  to  the 
subject  of  methods  of  discipline  in  institutions  of  higher 
education : 

"Student  self-govermment  is  branded  as  a  failure  at  the 
Northwestern  University  (Evanston,  111.).  The  system  of  stu- 
dent advisers,  student  courts,  and  student  councils  has  been 
found  wanting  and  is  to  be  abandoned.  President  Rogers  says 
the  university  stands  as  another  witness  to  the  fact  that  students 
left  to  govern  themselves  are  not  governed  at  all.  For  seven 
years  a  students'  council,  organized  by  the  students,  of  the  stu- 
dents, and  for  the  students,  has  been  granted  the  privilege  of 
advising  with  the  faculty  before  any  action  was  taken  touching 
student  interests  or  affecting  their  personal  freedom.  For  two 
years  a  students'  court  has  been  nominally  in  existence  to  try 
all  cases  of  cheating  in  examinations  and  to  recommend  to  the 
faculty  punishment  or  pardon  as  the  culprit  deserved.  The 
council  was  organized  at  the  faculty's  suggestion,  the  court  at 
the  request  oif  the  students.  Both  have  failed.  The  annual 
election  of  members  for  these  two  bodies  will  not  be  held  this 
year.  Instead,  President  Rogers  and  the  professors  will  pass 
the  laws  and  regulate  college  affairs  without  the  advice  of 
students.  The  cause  of  the  failure  is  fundamental,  say  the  pro- 
fessors. A  student  court  will  never  convict  a  fellow  collegian 
who  is  prominent  or  popular.  The  last  case  on  trial  was  heard 
last  year.  A  'frat'  man  was  charged  with  'cribbing.'  -  The 
evidence  conclusively  proved  his  guilt.  But  the  court  decided 
it  would  never  do  to  expel  so  popular  a  student,  and  the  matter 
was  dropped.  The  council  was  subject  to  the  call  of  President 
Rogers.  He  summoned  its  members  in  October,  "895,  to  give 
their  opinions  on  the  justice  of  expelling  twenty-eight  Sopho- 
mores for  hazing.     It  was  the  last  time  they  were  called.     The 
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council  was  of  the  unanimous  opinion  that  an  attack  upon  a 
group  of  Freshmen  posing  for  a  class  picture  was  a  duty  upper 
classmen  ought  to  perform  and  not  an  ofifense  deserving  expul- 
sion. The  faculty  has  done  all  it  could  to  elicit  the  co-operation 
of  the  students,  but  has  met  with  no  encouragement.  Hereafter 
faculty  rule  is  to  be  the  custom,  and  the  boys  and  girls  will  be 
expected  to  say  nothing." 

The  third  annual  "Festival  of  Mountain  and  Plain" — 
somewhat  after  the  pattern  of  the  New  Orleans  Mardi 
Gras — was  held  in  Denver,  Colo.,  October  5-7,  the  whole 
state  participating.  On  the  first  day  there  was  a  great 
procession  representing  industrial  progress.  The  second 
day  was  all  frolic,  with  processions  of  maskers,  grotesque 
floats,  and  miscellaneous  levity  of  all  sorts.  The  third 
day's  show  was  largely  military;  and  the  state  troops,  the 
available  regulars,  and  visiting  military  organizations  pa- 
raded. 

The  new  Congressional  Library  building  was  thrown 
open  to  the  public  for  the  use  of  books,  November  i. 

Several  monuments  to  Pennsylvania  soldiers  who  fell 
at  Chickamauga  were  dedicated  on  the  battlefield,  No- 
vember 13  and  14. 

A  monument  and  fountain,  in  memory  of  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson,  was  dedicated  in  Portsmouth  square, 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  on  October  16.  It  was  reared 
through  subscriptions  from  the  author's  admirers  in  the 
L^nited  States,  chiefly  in  New  York  and  San  Francisco. 

The  monument  was  designed  by  Bruce  Porter  and  Willis 
Polk  of  San  Francisco,  and  is  suggestive  of  Stevenson's  love  of 
voyaging.  George  Pipers  was  the  sculptor.  A  simple  granite 
shaft  is  surmounted  by  a  Spanish  galleon  in  bronze,  going 
under  a  fair  wind,  with  all  sails  set.  At  the  bow  of  the  "Bona- 
venture,"  as  she  is  called,  looking  straight  away  to  the  sunset, 
is  a  figure  of  Pallas.  The  vessel  is  five  feet  in  height.  Upon 
one  surface  of  the  shaft  is  inscribed  this  passage  froaii  Steven- 
son's noble  "Christmas  Sermon": 

'To  be  honest;  to  be  kind;  to  earn  a  little;  to  spend  a  little 
less;  to  make,  upon  tihe  whole,  a  family  happier  for  his  presence; 
to  renounce  when  that  shall  be  necessary,  and  not  be  embit- 
tered; to  keep  a  few  friends,  but  these  without  capitulation; 
above  all,  on  the  same  grim  condition,  to  keep  friends  with 
himself — here  is  a  task  for  all  that  a  man  has  of  fortitude  and 
delicacy." 

Below  the  drinking  fountain  is  a  drip-stone  for  thirsty  dogs. 

On  November  16,  Hamilton  College,  Clinton,  N.  Y., 
received  important  additions  to  her  equipment.  The 
Root  Hall  of  Science,  erected  at  a  cost  of  $31,000  by 
Elihu  Root  of  New  York,  in  memory  of  his  father  and 
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mother,  of  whom  the  former  was  for  many  years  professor 
of  mathematics  in  the  institution,  and  the  Benedict  Hall 
of  Languages,  a  gift  costing  $30,000,  from  H.  H.  Bene- 
dict of  New  York,  a  member  of  the  class  of  '69,  were  for- 
mally presented  to  the  college  and  dedicated.  At  the 
same  time  the  old  "chapel,  built  in  1822,  which  had  been 
renovated  at  the  expense  of  Judge  C.  S.  Truax  of  New 
York  city  and  Dr.  H.  E.  Silliman  of  Cohoes,  N.  Y.,  was 
reopened;  and  a  valuable  addition  to  the  campus,  and 
Steuben  field,  gifts  of  John  R.  Myers,  were  received.  The 
dedicatory  address  was  made  by  President  M.  W.  Stryker. 
Governor  Black  also  spoke. 

About  250  men,  the  crews  of  eight  whaling  vessels 
caught  in  the  ice  near  Point  Barrow  in  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
were  reported  early  in  November  to  be  in  danger  of  star- 
vation. Supplies  were  promptly  sent  northward  in  the 
United  States  revenue  cutter,  "Bear,"  to  be  landed  on  the 
north  shore  of  Norton  Sound,  or  at  some  more  southerly 
point  if  necessary,  and  thence  sent  overland  to  Point  Bar- 
row. 

It  was  reported  in  November  that  a  party  of  Amer- 
icans, headed  by.  Captain  Porter,  who  had  sailed  from 
San  Diego,  Cal.,  in  early  August,  to  gather  shells,  under 
permission  of  the  Mexican  government,  on  the  shores  and 
islands  of  the  Gulf  of  California,  had  been  murdered  by 
the  Seris  Indians  on  Tiburon  island. 

The  latest  annual  report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  gives  some  interesting  statistics  as  to  rail- 
way disasters. 

The  number  of  passengers  carried  for  >one  passenger  killed 
was  2,827,473,  and  one  passenger  out  of  178,132  was  injured; 
72,093,963  passenger  miles  were  travelled  for  every  passenger 
killed,  and  4,541,945  passenger  miles  for  every  passenger  in- 
jured; among  employees,  one  man  out  of  every  444  was  killed, 
and  one  out  of  every  28  injured;  and  among  trainmen,  one  man 
out  of  every  152  was  killed,  and  one  out  of  every  10  injured. 

The  law  passed  by  the  52d  congress  (Vol.  3,  p.  70),  re- 
quiring railroads  to  equip  their  cars  with  automatic  coup- 
lers and  brakes,  goes  into  effect  January  i,  1898.  Only 
a  small  portion  of  the  roads  of  the  country  have  complied 
with  the  law.  Five  roads,  the  Boston  &  Albany,  the  Del- 
aware, Lackawanna  &  Western,  the  New  York  Central  & 
Hudson  River,  the  New  York,  Ontario  81  Western,  and 
the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern,  have  equipped  the 
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whole  of  their  freight  cars  with  automatic  couplers,  and 
from  50  to  75  per  cent  of  their  cars  are  fitted  with  train 
brakes.  Among  the  forty-five  other  roads  that  have  sent 
in  reports  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  the 
pcnentage  of  cars  equipped  with  automatic  couplers 
varies  from  1 1  per  cent  on  the  Norfolk  &  Western  up  to 
94,28  per  cent  on  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern.  The 
equipment  with  train  brakes  varies  from  6  per  cent  on  the 
Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton  Railroad  to  92  1-2  per 
cent  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  road.  Many 
roads  are  petitioning  for  an  extension  of  time. 

The  head  offices  of  the  Modern  Woodmen  of  America 
were  removed  in  October  from  Fulton,  111.,  to  Rock  Isl- 
and, 111.  The  order  had  decided  upon  the  move,  but  was 
prevented  by  injunctions  secured  by  the  advocates  of  Ful- 
ton. On  two  occasions,  large  bodies  of  men  from  Rock 
Island  went  to  Fulton  to  take  the  office  paraphernalia 
away  bodily,  but  were  prevented  after  much  rioting.  The 
removal  was  finally  accomplished  peaceably  as  a  result 
of  a  ruling  in  favor  of  Rock  Island  by  Judge  Gest,  at  Mor- 
rison, 111. 


CANADA. 

From  a  business  point  of  view  the  year  1897  has  been 
one  of  the  most  prosperous  in  the  history  of  the  Domin- 
ion. There,  as  in  the  United  States,  good  crops  have 
combined  with  high  prices — an  unusual  combination — to 
enhance  the  benefits  enjoyed  by  the  farming  class,  whose 
prosperity  is  an  indication  of  the  general  welfare  of  the 
country.  So  great  have  been  the  harvests  as  to  overtax 
the  carrying  power  of  the  railroads.  Tlie  dairy  industry 
has  also  shown  marked  growth.  Exports  of  cheese  have 
increased  25  per  cent,  and  exports  of  butter  75  per  cent, 
making  an  addition  of  not  less  than  $2,000,000  to  the  ag- 
ricultural income  of  the  country  over  that  of  any  preced- 
ing year.  In  the  production  and  export  sale  of  poultry 
and  fruit  great  progress  is  likewise  to  be  noted.  .As  for 
mining,  what  has  been  done  may  be  roughly  estimated 
from  the  dimensions  of  the  Klondike  craze  "in  the 
States";  and,  though  the  frenzy  has  apparently  not  seized 
so  madly  upon  Canadians  as  upon  their  American  cousins, 
it  is  more  than  likely  that  the  larger  part  of  the  output  of 
the  Klondike  mines  will  find  lodgment  in  the  Dominion. 

Vol.   7—60. 
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Another  equally  important  indication  of  Canadian  prog- 
ress is  seen  in  the  extension  of  lines  of  commerce.  Rapid 
progress  has  been  made  toward  completion  of  the  scheme 
for  a  line  of  fast  Atlantic  steamers  (p.  442),  and  practical 
steps  are  being  taken  for  enlargement  of  the  facilities  for 
canal  traffic  from  the  head  of  ocean  navigation  on  the  St. 
Lawrence  at  Montreal  to  Lake  Superior,  thus  giving  an 

unequalled  route  from 
the  wheat  fields  of 
Manitoba  and  the 
Northwest  to  the 
gateway  of  the  world's 
markets. 

The  Premier  in 
Washington.  —  On 
November  8  Sir  Wil- 
fred Laurier,  the  pre- 
mier, and  Sir  L.  H. 
Davies,  minister  o  f 
marine  and  fisheries, 
accompanied  by  Prof. 
J.  M.  Macoun,  expert 
naturalist  of  the  Geo- 
logical Survey,  started 
from  Ottawa  for 
Washington,  D.  C. 
The  primary  or  offi- 
cial object  of  the  visit, 
which  lasted  until  No- 
vember 17,  was  to 
confer  with  represent- 
atives of  the  United 
States  regarding  the  seal  question  (pp.  823,  824,  827); 
but  the  opportunity  was  availed  of  for  an  unofficial 
exchange  of  views  on  all  pending  questions  which  have 
■complicated  the  relations  of  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada in  recent  years.  Foremost  among  these  stands  the 
question  of  commercial  reciprocity;  but,  besides  that,  the 
list  of  topics  in  which  the  two  countries  are  mutually  in- 
terested, embraces  the  question  of  the  rights  of  laborers  to 
pass  to  and  fro  across  the  international  boundary,  the 
North  Atlantic  fisheries  question,  the  presence  of  many 
Americans  in  the  Klondike  territory  belonging  to  Canada 
and  in  the  mining  regions  of  British  Columbia,  the  fish- 
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eries  trouble  on  the  Great  Lakes,  the  bonding  privilege 
granted  to  Canadian  railroads,  the  controversy  over 
rights  in  the  Fraser  river,  British  Columbia,  and  in  Puget 
Sound. 

The  premier's  visit  called  forth  much  speculative  com- 
ment; and  many  were  the  compliments  uttered  as  a  result 
of  the  favorable  impression  made  by  his  pleasing  person- 
ality. In  the  future  the  effect  of  that  impression  may  be 
visible  in  increased  good-will  between  the  two  countries: 
it  certainly  accomplished  all  that  could  have  been  ex- 
pected in  that  direction.  But,  so  far  as  anything  definite 
and  tangible  is  concerned,  the  results  of  the  visit  are  as 
yet  limited,  (i),  to  the  unanimity  reached  in  the  report  of 
the  experts  as  to  the  facts  of  pelagic  sealing  and  its  injuri- 
ous effect  upon  the  herds;  and  (2),  to  an  understanding  for 
the  appointment  of  commissioners  representing  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  including  Canada,  to  ne- 
gotiate a  treaty  aiming  to  dispose  of  not  only  the  Bering 
sea  question  but  also  all  other  unsettled  issues  betwee^i 
the  Republic  and  the  Dominion. 

Reciprocity  with  the  United  States. — We  have  already 
outlined  in  this  volume  the  very  serious  obstacles  standing 
in  the  way  of  a  treaty  of  commercial  reciprocity  between 
the  United  States  and  Canada  (pp.  175,  880).  The  pre- 
vious experiment  along  reciprocity  lines — embodied  in 
the  Marcy-Elgin  treaty  of  1854,  which  remained  in  force 
until  abrogated  by  the  authorities  at  Washington  in  1866, 
shortly  after  the  close  of  the  Civil  War — is  now  generally 
considered  in  the  United  States  to  have  been  a  one-sided 
arrangement,  redounding  chiefly  to  the  benefit  of  Canada. 
It  was  not  that,  however,  which  led  to  its  abrogation,  for 
the  commercial  effects  of  the  treaty  were  never  com- 
plained of  by  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  United 
States  during  the  twelve  years  of  its  operation.  Its  de- 
nunciation was  due  to  the  irritation  felt  in  the  United 
States  at  the  moral,  and  to  some  extent  the  material,  as- 
sistance emanating  from  sympathizers  in  Canada  to  the 
cause  of  the  Confederacy. 

The  Marcy-Elgin  treaty  provided:  i.  For  the  enjoyment  of 
the  in-shore  fisheries  of  Canada  and  the  Maritime  Provinces  and 
islands  by  the  fishermen  of  the  United  States,  and  the  use  of  the 
land  (except  private  property)  for  curing  fish  and  drying  nets; 
also  for  similar  rights  to  Canadian  fishermen  on  the  United  States 
coast  north  of  the  36th  parallel  of  latitude — shell-fish  being  ex- 
cepted in  both  cases.     2.     It  was  mutually  agreed  that  the  prod- 
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ucts  of  the  soil,  the  forests,  mines,  and  fisheries,  including  luimber 
and  manufactured  tobacco,  should  be  admitted  free  of  duty.  3. 
A  proviso  granted  to  American  citizens  the  same  right  of  naviga- 
tion of  the  St.  Lawrence  river  and  canals  as  was  enjoyed  by  Brit- 
ish subjects,  and  to  Canadians  equivalent  rights  on  Lake  Mich- 
igan. This  did  not  grant  the  right  to  participate  in  the  coastwise 
trade. 

There  is  not  now,  nor  is  there  apparent  in  the  near 
future,  any  prospect  of  congressional  approval  of  a  treaty 
along  the  lines  of  the  Marcy-Elgin  convention.  Should 
an  agreement  involving  mutual  concessions  be  negoti- 
ated— and  that  should  not  be  impossible — it  would  in  all 
probability  involve,  besides  freer  trade,  some  one  or  more 
of  the  other  points  at  which  the  interests  of  the  two  coun- 
tries are  in  apparent  conflict.  The  Dominion  govern- 
ment has  "no  intention  whatever" — so  the  premier 
is  reported  as  declaring  at  a  recent  interview — "of  negoti- 
ating any  reciprocity  treaty  which  would  interfere  with  or 
affect  Canada's  existing  British  preferential  tariff."  It  is 
in  the  lumber,  coal,  and  fish  schedules  that  the  Dingley 
tariff  presses  hardest  upon  Canadians.  The  recent  in- 
formal discussions  at  Washington  touched  upon  recipro- 
cal abolition  of  these  duties,  as  well  as  those  on  hay,  pota- 
toes, barley,  eggs,  and  other  similar  articles. 

The  denunciation  by  Great  Britain  of  the  J^elgian  and 
German  treaties  (p.  671)  is  generally  supposed  to  have 
greatly  widened  Canada's^  freedom  of  action  in  negotiat- 
ing for  treaties  with  the  United  States  and  other  coun- 
tries. But,  while  that  is  undoubtedly  its  moral  effect,  its 
real  effect,  from  a  constitutional  or  legal  point  of  view,  is 
only  a  slight  alteration  of  t1ie  status  of  the  Dominion  in 
such  matters.  The  power  of  Canada  to  negotiate  treaties 
with  foreign  countries  still  remains  subject  to  imperial 
sanction  for  its  exercise.  The  one  thing  she  has  attained 
by  ridding  herself  of  the  Belgian  and  German  treaties,  is 
freedom  to  discriminate  exclusively  in  favor  of  English 
goods.  After  next  August  she  may  be  as  partial  as  she 
likes  to  Great  Britain  without  being  under  treaty  obliga- 
tion to  extend  her  privileges  to  other  countries.  But 
should  she  attempt  to  discriminate  in  favor  of  any  other 
than  the  mother  country,  her  freedom  of  action  would 
still  be  limited  by  the  complicated  system  of  commercial 
treaties  containing  most-favored-nation  clauses,  which 
has  been  woven  by  imi:)erial  diplomacy. 

Pope  Leo  XIII.  on  Manitoba  Schools. — On  December 
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ucts  of  the  soil,  the  forests,  mines,  and  fisheries,  including  lumber 
and  manufactured  tobacco,  should  be  admitted  free  of  duty.  3. 
A  proviso  granted  to  American  citizens  the  same  right  of  naviga- 
tion of  the  St.  Lawrence  river  and  canals  as  was  enjoyed  by  Brit- 
ish subjects,  and  to  Canadians  equivalent  rights  on  Lake  Mich- 
igan. This  did  not  grant  the  right  to  participate  in  the  coastwise 
trade. 

There  is  not  now,  nor  is  there  apparent  in  the  near 
future,  any  prospect  of  congressional  approval  of  a  treaty 
along  the  lines  of  the  Marcy-Elgin  convention.  Should 
an  agreement  involving  mutual  concessions  be  negoti- 
ated— and  that  should  not  be  impossible — it  would  in  all 
probabiUty  involve,  besides  freer  trade,  some  one  or  more 
of  the  other  points  at  which  the  interests  of  the  two  coun- 
tries are  in  apparent  conflict.  The  Dominion  govern- 
ment has  "no  intention  whatever" — so  the  premier 
is  reported  as  declaring  at  a  recent  interview — "of  negoti- 
ating any  reciprocity  treaty  which  would  interfere  with  or 
afTect  Canada's  existing  British  preferential  tarifif."  It  is 
in  the  lumber,  coal,  and  fish  schedules  that  the  Dingley 
tariff  presses  hardest  upon  Canadians.  The  recent  in- 
formal discussions  at  Washington  touched  upon  recipro- 
cal abolition  of  these  duties,  as  well  as  those  on  hay,  pota- 
toes, barley,  eggs,  and  other  similar  articles. 

The  denunciation  by  Great  Britain  of  the  J^elgian  and 
German  treaties  (p.  671)  is  generally  supposed  to  have 
greatly  widened  Canada's  freedom  of  action  in  negotiat- 
ing for  treaties  with  the  United  States  and  other  coun- 
tries. But,  while  that  is  undoubtedly  its  moral  effect,  its 
real  effect,  from  a  constitutional  or  legal  point  of  view,  is 
only  a  slight  alteration  of  tlie  status  of  the  Dominion  in 
such  matters.  The  power  of  Canada  to  negotiate  treaties 
with  foreign  countries  still  remains  subject  to  imperial 
sanction  for  its  exercise.  The  one  thing  she  has  attained 
by  ridding  herself  of  the  Belgian  and  German  treaties,  is 
freedom  to  discriminate  exclusively  in  favor  of  Englisli 
goods.  After  next  August  she  may  be  as  partial  as  she 
likes  to  Great  Britain  without  being  under  treaty  obliga- 
tion to  extend  her  privileges  to  other  countries.  But 
should  she  attempt  to  discriminate  in  favor  of  any  other 
than  the  mother  country,  her  freedom  of  action  would 
still  be  limited  by  the  complicated  system  of  commercial 
treaties  containing  most-favored-nation  clauses,  which 
has  been  woven  by  imperial  diplomacy. 

Pope  Leo  XIII.  on  Manitoba  Schools. — On  December 
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8  Pope  Leo  XIII.  dated  from  Rome  an  encyclical  letter 
to  the  Church  in  Canada,  embodying  his  decision  on  the 
controverted  question  regarding  the  duties  of  Catholics 
in  respect  of  the  Manitoba  school  ''settlement,"  so  called. 
It  is  based  on  the  report  submitted  after  full  investigation 
by  Mgr.  Merry  del  Val,  the  delegate  sent  to  Canada  early 
in  1897  to  inquire  into  the  facts  of  the  case  and  to  hear  all 
sides  (pp.  169,  447).  It  was  read  in  public  for  the  first 
time  in  the  Basilica  at  Quebec,  January  9,  1898. 

A  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  Manitoba  School 
question  is  essential  to  a  proper  understanding  of  the  en- 
cyclical. It  is  not  necessary  here  to  rehearse  that  histor}^ 
From  the  beginning  of  the  controversy  with  the  passage 
of  the  Manitoba  provincial  law  of  1890  abolishing  secta- 
rian schools,  readers  of  "Current  History"  have  been  kept 
in  touch  with  all  the  leading  facts  in  the  case — the  various 
judicial  decisions,  ending,  on  final  appeal,  with  that  of 
the  imperial  privy  council;  the  attempt  made  by  the  late 
Conservative  government  at  remedial  legislation;  the 
abandonment  by  the  present  Liberal  government  of  all 
attempt  to  control  the  educational  system  of  Manitoba  by 
federal  enactments;  the  compromise  "settlement"  agreed 
upon  by  the  federal  and  provincial  governments;  the  con- 
tinued agitation  by  a  portion  of  the  hierarchy  against  the 
terms  of  the  settlement;  the  appeal  of  leading  Liberals  to 
Rome  for  an  authoritative  instruction  as  to  the  duty  of 
Catholics  in  the  premises;  and  the  appointment  of  an 
Apostolic  delegate  to  look  into  the  matter  and  report 
upon  it.  And  now  comes  the  final  pronouncement  by 
which  all  faithful  children  of  the  Church  are  bound. 

When  we  consider  what  is  the  Catholic  ideal  of  educa- 
tion— upon  which,  as  an  ideal,  there  can  be  no  compro- 
mise— the  encyclical  is  seen  to  display  the  same  broad- 
minded  spirit  of  tolerance,  and  the  same  consummate  tact 
of  policy,  which,  in  other  lands,  and  under  other  condi- 
tions, while  preserving  inviolate  the  supremacy  of  the 
Church's  ideals,  have  accommodated  its  established  order 
to  varied  and  varying  material,  political,  and  social  needs. 

The  encyclical  carefully  avoids  partisan  discussion, 
and  makes  no  attempt  to  revive  the  Manitoba  School 
question  as  an  issue  in  federal  politics.  While  declaring 
the  present  system  of  education  in  Manitoba  not  at  all  sat- 
isfactory from  a  Catholic  point  of  view,  it  practically  ac- 
cepts the  established  legal  order  of  things  in  the  province, 
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enjoining  Catholics,  while  availing  themselves  of  the  con- 
cessions granted  in  the  public  school  system  wherever 
they  cannot  afford  of  themselves  to  maintain  a  separate 
system,  to  lose  at  the  same  time  no  opportunity  of  assert- 
ing their  claim  to  full  enjoyment  of  their  constitutional 
rights,  which  have  been  infringed,  and  to  impress  upon 
their  countrymen  of  other  faiths,  by  peaceful  methods,  the 
justice  and  fairness  of  their  temporarily  lost  cause,  in  the 
hope  that  eventually  their  full  rights  may  be  restored. 

The  encyclical  is  addressed  to  "the  Archbishops,  Bishops, 
and  otlher  Ordinaries  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  having 
peace  and  communion  with  the  Apostolic  See."  After 
dwelling  upon  the  historical  relations  which  have  prevailed 
between  the  Apostolic  See  and  the  people  of  Canada.  His 
Holiness  treats  of  the  crucial  subject— education— in  the  follow- 
ing terms,  which  are  published  as  a  translation  of  the  original 
Latin  text: 

"As  regards  the  education  of  youth,  upon  which  rest  the  best 
hopes  of  religious  and  civil  society,  the  Apostolic  See  has  never 
ceased,  in  conjunction  with  you  and  your  predecessors,  to  occupy 
itself.  Hence  were  founded  in  great  numbers  in  your  country 
institutions  destined  for  the  moral  and  scientific  instruction  of 
youth,  institutions  which  are  soflourishingunder  the  guardianship 
and  protection  of  the  Church.  Amongst  these  the  University  of 
Quebec,  adorned  with  all  the  titles  and  enjoying  all  tihe  rights 
which  Apostolic  authority  is  accustomed  to  confer,  occupies  a 
place  of  honor,  and  sufiiciently  proves  that  the  Holy  See  has  no 
greater  preoccupation  nor  desire  than  the  formation  of  youthful 
citizens,  distinguished  by  intellectual  culture  and  commendable 
by  reason  of  their  virtue. 

"Therefore  it  was  with  extreme  solicitude,  as  you  can  read- 
ily understand,  that  we  turned  our  mind  to  the  unhappy  events 
which  in  these  latter  years  have  marked  the  history  of  Catholic 
education  in  Manitoba.  It  is  our  wish,  and  this  wish  is  a  duty  for 
us,  to  strive  to  obtain  and  to  effectively  obtain  by  all  the  means 
and  all  the  cfiforts  in  our  power,  that  no  hurt  shall  come  to  re- 
ligion among  so  many  thousands  of  souls  whose  salvation  has 
been  specially  committed  to  us,  especially  in  the  country  which 
owes  to  the  Church  its  initiation  in  Christian  doctrine  and  the 
first  rudiments  of  civilization.  And  since  many  expected  that  we 
should  make  a  pronouncement  on  the  question,  and  asked  that 
we  should  trace  a  line  of  conduct  and  a  way  to  be  followed,  we 
did  not  wish  to  decide  anything  on  this  subject  before  our  Apos- 
tolic delegate  had  been  on  the  spot,  charged  to  proceed  to  a  se- 
rious examination  of  the  situation,  and  to  give  an  account  to  us 
of  -the  state  of  afTairs.  He  has  faithfully  and  diligently  'fulfilled 
the  command  which  we  had  given  him. 

"The  question  agitated  is  one  of  great  and  exceptional  im- 
portance. We  speak  of  the  decision  taken  seven  years  ago  by  the 
parliament  of  Manitoba  on  the  subject  of  education.  The  act  of 
Confederation  had  secured  to  Catholic  children  the  right  of  edu- 
cation in  public  schools  in  keeping  with  their  conscientious  con- 
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victions.     The  parliament  of  Manitoba  abolished  this  right  by 
contrary  law. 

"By  this  latter  law  a  grave  injury  was  inflicted,  for  it  was  not 
lawful  for  our  children  to  seek  the  benefits  of  education  in  schools 
in  which  the  Catholic  religion  is  ignored  or  actively  combatted, 
in  schools  where  its  doctrine  is  despised  and  its  fundamental  prin- 
ciples repudiated.  If  the  Ohurch  has  anywhere  permitted  this,  it 
was  only  with  great  reluctance  and  in  self-defense,  and  after  hav- 
ing taken  many  precautions,  which,  however,  have  too  often  been 

found  unequal  to  parry- 
ing the  danger.  In  like 
manner  one  must  at  all 
cost  avoid,  as  most  per- 
nicious, those  schools 
wlherein  every  form  of 
belief  is  indifferently  ad- 
mitted and  placed  on  an 
equal  footing — as  if  in 
what  regards  God  and 
Divine  things,  it  was  of 
n  o  importance  whether 
one  believed  rightly 
or  wrongly,  whether 
one  followed  truth  or 
falsehood.  You  well 
know,  venerable  broth- 
ers, that  all  schools  of 
this  kind  have  been  con- 
demned by  the  Church, 
because  there  can  be 
nothing  more  pernicious 
nor  more  fitted  to  injure 
the  integrity  of  faith  and 
to  turn  away  the  tender 
minds  of  youth  from  the 
truth. 

"There  is  another 
point  on  which  even 
those  who  differ  from 
us  in  all  else  will  agree 
with  us,  namely,  that  it  is  not  by  means  of  a  purely 
scientific  instruction  nor  by  vague  and  superficial  notions 
of  virtue  that  Catholic  children  will  leave  school  such  as 
their  country  desires  and  expects.  They  must  be  more  deeply 
and  fully  instructed  in  their  religion  if  they  are  to  become  »good 
Christians,  honest  and  upright  citizens.  The  formation  of  their 
character  must  be  the  result  of  principles  which,  deeply  engraven 
on  their  consciences,  will  impose  themselves  on  their  lives  as  the 
natural  consequences  of  their  faith  and  religion,  for  without  re- 
ligion there  is  no  moral  education  worthy  of  the  name,  none  truly 
efficacious,  seeing  that  the  nature  and  force  of  all  duties  are  de- 
rived chiefly  from  those  special  duties  which  bind  man  to  God, 
Who  commands.  Who  forbids,  and  Who  has  appended  a  salva- 
tion to  good  or  evil.  Wherefore,  to  hope  to  have  souls  imbued 
with  good  morals,  and  at  the  same  time  to  leave  them  deprived 
of  religion,  is  as  senseless  as  to  invite  to  virtue  after  having  over- 
thrown its  very  foundation. 
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"For  the  Catholic  there  is  but  one  true  religion,  the  Catholic 
religion;  hence  in  all  that  concerns  doctrine,  or  morality,  or  re- 
ligion, he  cannot  accept  or  recognize  anything  which  is  not  drawn 
from  the  very  sources  of  Catholic  teaching.  Justice  and  reason 
demand,  then,  that  our  children  have  in  their  schools  not  only 
scientific  instruction  but  also  moral  teachings  in  harmony,  as  we 
have  already  said,  with  the  principles  of  their  religion,  teachings 
without  which  all  education  will  be  not  only  fruitless  but  abso- 
lutely pernicious. 

"Hence  the  necessity  of  having  Catholic  teachers,  reading 
books,  and  text-books  approved  of  by  the  bishops,  and  liberty  to 
organize  the  schools,  that  the  teaching  therein  shall  be  in  full  ac- 
cord with  Catholic  faith  as  well  as  with  all  the  duties  that  flow 
therefrom.  For  the  rest,  to  decide  in  what  institutions  their  chil- 
dren shall  be  instructed,  who  shall  be  their  teachers  of  morality, 
is  a  right  inherent  to  parental  authority.  When,  then.  Catholics 
demand, ^and  it  is  their  duty  to  demand,  and  to  strive  to  obtain, 
that  the  teaching  of  the  masters  shall  be  in  conformity  with  the 
religion  of  their  children,  they  are  only  making  use  of  their  right; 
and  there  can  be  nothing  more  unjust  than  to  force  on  them  the 
alternative  of  allowing  their  children  to  grow  up  in  ignorance, 
or  to  expose  them  to  manifest  danger  in  what  concerns  the  su- 
preme interests  of  their  souls.  It  is  not  right  to  call  in  doubt  or 
to  abandon  in  any  way  these  principles  of  judging  and  acting 
which  are  founded  on  truth  and  justice,  and  which  are  the  safe- 
guards both  of  public  and  private  interests. 

"Therefore,  when  the  new  law  in  Manitoba  struck  a  blow  at 
Catholic  education,  it  was  your  duty,  venerable  brothers,  to 
freely  protest  against  the  injury  and  disaster  inflicted;  and  the 
way  in  which  you  all  fulfillea  that  duty  is  a  proof  of  your  common 
vigilance,  and  of  a  spirit  truly  worthy  of  bishops;  and,  although 
each  one  of  you  will  find  on  this  point  a  sufficient  approbation  in 
the  testimony  of  his  own  conscience,  learn,  nevertheless,  that  you 
have  also  our  conscience  and  our  approbation,  for'  the  things 
which  you  sought  and  still  seek  to  protect  and  defend  are  most 
sacred. 

"The  difficulties  created  by  the  law  of  which  we  speak  by  their 
very  nature  showed  that  an  alleviation  was  to  be  sought  for  in  a 
united  effort.  For  so  worthy  was  the  Catholic  cause  that  all 
good  and  upright  citizens,  without  distinction  of  party,  should 
have  banded  tlhemselves  together  in  a  close  union  to  uphold  it. 
Unfortunately  for  the  success  of  'this  cause,  the  contrary  took 
place.  What  is  more  deplorable  still,  is  fliat  Catholic  Canadians 
themselves  failed  to  unite  as  they  should  in  defending  those  in- 
terests which  are  of  such  importance  to  all — the  importance  and 
gravity  of  which  should  have  stilled  the  voice  of  party  politics, 
which  are  of  much  less  importance.  We  are  not  unaware  that 
something  has  been  done  to  amend  that  law.  The  men  who  are 
at  the  head  of  the  federal  government  and  of  the  Province  of 
Manitoba  have  already  taken  certain  measures  with  a  view  to  de- 
creasing the  difficulties  of  which  the  Catholics  of  Manitoba  com- 
plain, and  against  which  they  rightly  continue  to  protest.  We 
have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  thes«  measures  were  taken  from 
love  of  justice  and  from  a  laudable  motive.  We  cannot,  however, 
dissimulate  the  truth;  the  law  which  they  have  passed  to  repair 
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the  injury  is  defective,  unsuitable,  insufficient.  The  Catholics 
ask — and  no  one  can  deny  that  they  justly  ask — for  much  more. 
Moreover,  in  the  remedial  measures  that  have  been  proposed 
there  is  this  defect,  that  in  changes  of  local  circumstances. they 
may  easily  become  valueless. 

"In  a  word,  the  rights  of  Catholics  and  the  education  cf 
their  children  have  not  been  sufficiently  provided  for  in  Mani- 
toba. Everything  in  this  question  demands,  and  is  conformable 
to  justice,  that  they  should  be  thoroughly  provided  for,  that  is,  by 
placing  in  security  and  surrounding  with  due  safeguards  those 
unchangeable  and  sacred  principles  of  which  w^e  have  spoken 
above.  This  should  be  the  aim,  this  the  end  to  be  zealously  and 
prudently  sought  for.  Nothing  can  be  more  injurious  to  the  at- 
tainment of  this  end  than  discord;  unity  of  spirit  and  harmony 
of  action  are  most  necessary.  Nevertheless  since,  as  frequently 
happens  in  things  of  this  nature,  there  is  not  only  one  fixed  and 
determined  but  various  ways  of  arriving  at  the  end  which  is  pro- 
posed and  which  should  be  obtained,  it  follows  that  there  may  be 
various  opinions  equally  good  and  advantageous.  Wiherefore  let 
each  and  all  be  mindful  of  the  rules  of  moderation,  and  gentle- 
ness, and  mutual  charity;  let  no  one  fail  in  the  respect  that  is  due 
to  another;  but  let  all  resolve  in  fraternal  unanimity,  and  not 
without  your  advice,  to  do  that  which  the  circumstances  require 
and  which  appears  best  to  be  done. 

"As  regards  especially  the  Catholics  of  Manitoba,  we  have 
every  confidence  that  with  God's  help  they  will  succeed  in  obtain- 
ing full  satisfaction.  This  hope  is  founded,  in  the  first  place,  in 
the  righteousness  of  the  cause,  next  in  the  sense  of  justice  and 
prudence  of  the  men  at  the  head  of  the  government,  and  finally  in 
the  good-will  of  all  upright  men  in  Canada.  In  the  meantime, 
until  they  are  able  to  obtain  their  full  rights,  let  them  not  refuse 
partial  satisfaction.  If,  therefore,  anything  is  granted  by  law  to 
custom,  or  the  good-will  of  men,  which  will  render  the  evil  more 
tolerable  and  the  dangers  more  remote,  it  is  expedient  and  use- 
ful to  make  use  of  such  concessions,  and  to  derive  therefrom  as 
much  benefit  and  advantage  as  possible.  Where,  however,  no 
remedy  can  be  found  for  the  evil,  we  must  exhort  and  beseech 
that  it  be  provided  against  by  the  liberality  and  munificence  of 
their  contributions,  for  no  one  can  do  anything  more  salutary  for 
himself  or  more  conducive  to  the  prosperity  of  his  country,  than 
to  contribute,  according  to  his  means,  to  the  maintenance  of  these 
schools.  .  • 

"There  is  another  point  which  appeals  to  your  common  solici- 
tude, namely,  that  by  your  authority,  and  with  the  assistance  of 
those  who  direct  educational  institutions,  an  accurate  and  suitable 
curriculum  of  studies  be  established,  and  that  it  be  especially  pro- 
vided that  no  one  shall  be  permitted  to  teach  who  is  not  amply 
endowed  with  all  the  necessary  qualities,  natural  and  acquired, 
for  it  is  only  right  that  Catholic  schools  sihould  be  able  to  com- 
pete in  bearing,  culture,  and  scholarship  with  the  best  in  the  coun- 
try. As  concerns  intellectual  culture  and  the  progress  of  civili- 
zation, one  can  only  recognize  as  praiseworthy  and  noble  the 
desire  of  the  provinces  of  Canada  to  develop  public  instruction, 
and  to  rais€  its  standard  more  and  more,  in  order  that  it  may 
daily  become  higher  and  more  perfect.     Now  tihere  is  no  kind  of 
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knowledge,  no  perfection  of  learning,  which  cannot  be  fully  har- 
monized with  Catholic  doctrine.  Especially  Catholics  who  are 
writers  on  the  daily  press  can  do  much  towards  explaining  and 
defending  what  we  have  already  said.  Let  them,  therefore,  be 
mindful  of  their  duty.  Let  them  sacredly  and  courageously  up- 
hold what  is  true,  what  is  right,  what  is  useful  to  the  Christian 
religion  and  the  state;  let  them  do  it,  however,  in  a  decorous 
manner.  Let  them  avoid  personalities,  let  them  never  overstep 
the  bounds  of  moderation.  Let  them  respect  and  religiously  take 
heed  to  the  authority  of  the  Bishops  and  all  legitimate  authority. 
The  greater  the  difficulties  of  the  time  and  the  more  imminent  tlie 
danger  of  dissension,  the  more  studiously  should  they  endeavor 
to  promote  unity  of  thought  and  action,  without  which  there  is 
little  or  no  hope  that  that  which  we  all  desire  will  be  obtained. 

''As  a  pledge  of  heavenly  gifts  and  a  testimony  of  our  fra- 
ternal good-will,  receive  the  Apostolic  benediction,  which  we 
lovingly  impart  in  the  Lord  to  you,  venerable  brothers,  and  to 
your  clergy  and  people. 

"Given  at  Rome,  from  St.  Peter's,  on  the  8th  of  December, 
1897,  in  the  twentieth  year  of  our  Pontificate. 

LEO  PP.  XIIL" 

The  independent  maintenance  of  separate  schools  is 
being  actively  promoted  by  the  clergy  in  Manitoba,  and 
the  number  of  separate  school  districts  brought  under  the 
provincial  act  is  said  to  be  diminishing. 

The  Greenway  government  suffered  a  reverse  No- 
vember 2y,  in  the  loss  of  the  Liberal  stronghold  of  Turtle 
Mountain.,  which  was  carried  by  the  Conservative  candi- 
date, James  Johnson,  over  his  Liberal  opponent,  Thomas 
Nichol. 

Thus  the  Manitoba  School  question  still  remains  as  a 
live  issue  to  be  settled  in  the  future  to  the  satisfaction  of 
all  concerned — not  necessarily  in  the  immediate  future, 
nor  by  federal  intervention,  nor  in  any  prescribed  way, 
but  yet  some  time,  some  way. 

Official  Changes. — On  November  18  Sir  Oliver 
Mowat,  having  resigned  his  portfolio  as  minister  of  jus- 
tice in  Sir  Wilfred  Laurier's  cabinet,  took  the  oath  of  of- 
fice as  lieutenant-governor  of  Ontario  in  succession  to  Sir 
George  Kirkpatrick.  The  vacant  ministry  of  justice  was 
at  the  same  time  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Senator  Da- 
vid Mills.  On  November  30  Sir  O.  Mowat  made  his  first 
public  appearance  as  lieutenant-governor,  opening  the 
fourth  and  last  session  of  the  seventh  Ontario  assembly. 

In  November  also,  Senator  T.  R.  Mclnnes  of  Vic- 
toria, was  appointed  lieutenant-governor  of  British  Co- 
lumbia, William  Templeman  of  Victoria  succeeding  to  the 
vacant  seat  in  the  upper  house. 
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By-elections. — On  November  30  the  federal  constitu- 
ency of  Centre  Toronto,  Ontario,  which  had  been  Con- 
servative from  1878  until  the  general  election  of  1896, 
when  Mr.  Lount,  Liberal,  carried  it  by  a  majority  of  about 
240,  was  again  carried  by  the  Liberals,  whose  candidate, 
Mr.  George  H.  Bertram,  defeated  Mr.  Oliver  A.  Howland, 
Conservative,  by  a  majority  of  about  250. 

A  Liberal  candi- 
date, M.  Lavergne, 
was  also  elected,  in 
mid-November,  to  fill 
the  seat  in  the  com- 
mons for  Drummond 
and  Arthabaska,  ren- 
dered vacant  by  the 
retirement  of  the  sit- 
t  i  n  g  member,  his 
brother. 

The  Northwest  Ter- 
ritories.— Early  in  Oc- 
tober, the  Northwest 
Territories  were 
granted  a  limited  pro- 
vincial status  under 
Dominion  authority. 
As  they  do  not  as  yet 
pay  their  own  ex- 
penses, their  exercise 
of  the  privileges  of  re- 
sponsible self-govern- 
ment is  still  subject  to 
some  limitations;  but 
their  rapid  material  and  political  advancement  indicates 
that  they  will  soon  attain  the  dignity  of  rights  fully  equal 
to  those  of  the  other  provinces. 

The  present  advancement  in  constitutional  powers  is 
made  in  virtue  of  a  recent  act  of  the  Dominion  parliament. 
The  effect  of  the  act,  as  defined  by  the  minister  of  the  in- 
terior, is  to 

"give  to  the  people  of  the  Territories  a  government  which  shall 
not  have  the  full  powers  of  a  provincial  government,  but  in  so 
far  as  they  have  power  to  deal  with  subjects  they  shall  do  so  in 
the  same  way  as  the  other  provinces.  They  will  have  ministers 
who  are  responsible  to  the  legislature,  and  the  rules  and  prece- 
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dents  that  apply  to  the  provincial  governments  will  apply  to  the 
government  of  the  Territories." 

The  political  history  of  the  Northwest  Territories  is 
briefly  outlined  as  follows: 

In  1870  the  district  was  transferred  from  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company  to  the  Dominion  government.  Almost  its  only  inhab- 
itants at  that  time  were  nomad  Indian  tribes  and  fur  traders.  For 
ten  years  it  was  left  under  the  nominal  administration  of  the  lieu- 
tenant-governor of  Manitoba.  In  1880  the  population  of  Mani- 
toba and  the  Northwest  Territories,  taken  together,  had  reached 
to  something  over  100.000  persons;  the  scheme  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  had  taken  shape;  and,  various  other  causes  con- 
curring, the  Northwest  Territories  were  in  that  year  removed 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  lieutenant-governor  of  Manitoba. 
Their  first  independent  government  consisted  only  of  a  lieuten- 
ant-governor and  a  council  nominated  by  the  Dominion;  and  they 
may  be  best  described  at  this  stage  of  their  career  as  constituting 
a  Crown  colony,  of  which  all  crown  rights  were  held  by  the  Do- 
minioa  government. 

The  Territories  comprise  an  area  of  2,500,000  square  miles — 
50  times  the  size  of  England.  The  district  stretches  from  the  in- 
ternational boundary  between  Canada  and  the  United  States  to 
the  Arctic  ocean,  and  from  the  boundary  of  Manitoba  to  that  of 
British  Columbia.  In  1880  the  greater  part  of  the  territory  was 
not  surveyed,  but  it  was  generally  known  to  consist  in  its  south- 
ern portion  of  vast  and  fertile  meadows,  the  grazing  grounds  of 
wild  herds;  and  the  northern  portion  was  believed  to  stretch  in 
impenetrable  forests,  the  proper  home  of  the  fur-bearing  animals, 
into  regions  of  Arctic  inhospitality. 

The  first  step  towards  organization  was  taken  in  1882,  when 
500,000  square  miles  of  the  southern  portion  were  divided  into  the 
four  administrative  districts  of  Assiniboia,  Saskatchewan,  Al- 
berta, and  Athabasca.  Three  years  later  the  completed  Cana- 
dian-Pacific railway  was  running  through  the  territory;  town- 
ships were  beginning  to  develop  themselves  upon  the  line;  and  in 
1886  an  act.  known  as  the  Northwest  Territories  act,  was  passed 
through  the  Dominion  parliament,  which  brought  into  existence 
a  fully  organized  system  of  administration.  A  council,  partly 
nominated  and  partly  elected,  assisted  the  governor;  and  a  judi- 
cial system,  not  altogether  independent  of  the  governor-in-coun- 
cil,  was  introduced.  The  history  of  the  Territories  as  they  con- 
tinued to  grow  in  importance  is  to  be  traced  in  the  gradual  trans- 
ference of  power  from  the  governor  to  the  people  of  the  Terri- 
tories and  in  the  development  of  the  judicial  system.  The  steps 
have  been  an  increase  o)  the  elected  as  compared  with  the  nom- 
inated element  in  the  council,  followed  by  a  substitution  for  the 
council  of  a  legislat/ive  assembly,  with  a  nominated  advisory 
council  in  the  place  of  a  ministry,  and.  next,  the  substitution  of 
an  executive  committee,  chosen  by  the  assembly,  for  the  advisory 
council.  The  whole  has  been  accompanied  by  gradual  enlarge- 
ments of  the  powers  of  the  assembly,  which,  however,  enjoys 
only  such  powers  as  are  expressly  conferred  upon  it.  Finally, 
in  1897,  under  the  act  now  put  in  operation,  a  responsible  minis- 
try on  the  pattern  of  that  of  the  other  orovinces  has  bfeen  created. 
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The  system  of  administration  conferred  upon  the  Territories 
by  the  Northwest  Territories  act  of  i886  was  that  of  a  Crown  col- 
ony pure  and  simple.  In  i888  a  survey  of  some  of  the  northern 
territory  showed  that  the  estimate  previously  entertained  of  its 
value  and  capabilities  was  very  much  beneath  the  realities  of  the 
case.  It  was  found  that  about  1,250,000  square  miles  were  fit  for 
cultivation;  the  water  system  embraced  3,000  miles  of  navigable 
rivers  and  lakes;  and  valuable  mineral  deposits  abounded.  That 
year  (1888)  a  legislative  assembly  of  22  members  was  created. 
The  powers  of  the  assembly  were  strictly  limited.  It  had  no 
power  to  initiate  money  bills,  which  could  only  be  introduced  in 
the  assembly  by  the  lieutenant-governor;  and  the  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor nominated  his  own  advisory  council  of  four  members,  who 
were  responsible  to  him  only  and  irremovable  except  at  his 
pleasure.  All  the  lands  of  the  Territories  belonged  to  and  were 
controlled  by  the  Dominion  government.  The  Dominion  gov- 
ernment paid  the  expenses  of  administration  and  retained  for  this 
reason  the  control  of  local  finance.  Still,  with  all  its  limitations, 
tihe  step  of  1888  was  a  step  from  the  condition  of  a  Crown  colony 
to  that  of  a  colony  enjoying  representative  institutions. 

In  five  years,  between  1886  and  1891,  the  export  of  wheat, 
largely  determined  by  the  production  of  Manitoba  and  the  North- 
west Territories,  rose  from  4.000,000  bushels  to  14,000,000  bush- 
els. Farmers  in  the  Northwest  Territories  grew  little  or  nothing 
else.  Local  trade  developed  with  extraordinary  rapidity;  signs 
of  a  local  revenue  became  substantially  apparent;  and  in  1891  the 
Northwest  Territories  act  was  further  amended  in  a  direction 
which  gave  greatly  enlarged  powers  to  the  assembly,  especially  in 
matters  of  finance  (Vol.  i,  p.  558).  The  power  of  the  lieuten- 
ant-governor to  make  orders  in  council  for  the  government  of  the 
Territories  was  transferred  to  the  assembly;  and  among  the  sub- 
jects with  which  the  assembly  was  permitted  to  deal  were  in- 
cluded direct  taxation  for  revenue  purposes,  the  establishment 
and  payment  of  territorial  offices,  and  the  appointment  of  terri- 
torial officials — in  other  words,  the  control  of  the  civil  list,  usu- 
ally retained  under  representative  institutions,  was  conceded. 
The  number  of  members  in  the  assembly  was  also  increased  to 
26. 

In  the  succeeding  years  more  extended  surveys  disclosed 
further  wealth  in  the  northern  districts  of  the  Territories.  In 
1893  Mr.  Tyrrell,  of  the  Geological  Survey,  explored  the  country 
between  the  Mackenzie  river  and  Hudson  Bay  (Vol.  4,  p.  175). 
The  Yukon  district  had  been  already  explored  and  reported  on 
by  Doctor  Dawson.  In  1894  a  further  amendment  of  the  North- 
west Territories  act  abolished  the  advisory  council  nominated 
by  the  governor,  and  substituted  in  its  place  a  very  near  imita- 
tion of  a  responsible  ministry  in  the  form  of  an  executive  com- 
mittee chosen  by  the  assembly.  The  members  of  the  committee 
held  office  until  their  successors  were  appointed,  and  were  prac- 
tically responsible  to  the  legislature.  The  same  amending  act 
placed  the  administration  of  justice  outside  the  control  of  the 
governor.  In  the  following  year,  1895,  the  hitherto  unorgan- 
ized portion  of  the  Territories  was  divided  into  four  new  admin- 
istrative districts,  which  were  named  Yukon,  Mackenzie,  Frank- 
lin, and  Ungava  (Vol.  5,  p.  924). 
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Although  under  the  act  of  1894  the  governing  institu- 
tions informally  assumed  to  themselves  the  characteristics  of 
responsible  government,  the  Territories  remained  constitutionally 
m  the  mtermediate  stage  of  a  colony  possessing  only  representa- 
tive mstitutions,  until  by  the  act  of  June,  1897,  the  executive  com- 
mittee was  finally  abolished,  and  the  cabinet  system  was  put  in 
its  place. 

Thus  in  the  space  of  little  more  than  ten  years  we  have 
seen  an  immense  district  pass  through  the  stages  from  wilderness 
to  Crown  colony,  from 
Crown  colony  to  repre- 
semtative  institutions, 
from  representative  in- 
stitutions to  responsible 
self-government. 

These  are  the  stages 
through  which  every 
self-governing  colony  of 
the  empire  has  passed 
in  its  day:  but  in  this  jjv 
stance  there  is  an  inter- 
esting difiference.  The 
changes  have  been  ac- 
complished under  the 
aegis  of  a  subsidiary 
government.  The  Do- 
minion government  has 
throughout  played  to  the 
Northwest  Territories 
the  •  part  played  in  the 
formation  of  other  self- 
governing  colonies  by 
the  imperial  government 
itself.  Never  before  in 
the  history  of  so  vast  a 
territory  have  the 
changes  been  so  rapidly 
accomplished. 

The    personnel    of 
the  first  cabinet  of  the  Northwest  Territories,  formed  early 
in  October,  is  as  follows: 

Premier  and  Attorney-General — F.  W.  G.  Haultain,  formerly 
chairman  of  the  executive  council. 

Commissioner  of  Works,  and  Secretary — James  H.  Ross. 

Ministers  without  Portfolio — George  H.  V.  Bulyea,  Hillyard 
Mitchell,  and  Charles  A.  Magrath. 

Manitoba  Crops. — The  final  crop  bulletin  issued  by  the 
Manitoba  government  in  December,  gives  the  following 
fiofures  for  the  season : 

Wheat,  acreage,  1,291,000,  average  yield  i4-i4.  total  yield  18,- 
262,000  bushels;  oats,  total  yield  10,630,000  bushels;  barley,  3.183,- 
000  bushels;  potatoes,  over  2,000,000  bushels.     Blight  reduced  the 
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yield  of  wheat  below  early  estimates,  but  the  quality  was  excel- 
lent.    Good  prices  were  realized. 

The  Maritime  Provinces. — On  October  27  the  govern- 
ment of  Hon.  Frederick  Peters,  in  Prince  Edward  Island, 
resigned,  and  was  succeeded  by  one  under  Mr.  A.  B.  War- 
burton  as  premier  and  attorney-general. 

On  October  29,  the  Hon.  Henr^^R.  Emmerson  became 
premier  of  New  Brunswick  on  the  resignation  of  Hon. 
James  Mitchell  because  of  failing  health.  By  request  of 
Lieutenant-Governor  McClelan,  Mr.  Emmerson  assumed 
the  leadership  and  formed  the  following  cabinet: 

Hon.  H.  R.  Emmerson,  Premier  and  Chief  Commissioner  of 
Public  Works. 

Hon.  Lemuel  J.  Tweedic,  Provincial  Secretary. 

Hon.  Albert  S.  White,  Attoniey-Gcneral. 

Hon.  James  Mitchell,  Solicitor-General. 

Hon.  Albert  T.  Dunn,  Surveyor-Geiferal. 

Hon.  Charles  H.  Labillois,  Commissioner  for  Agriculture. 

Hon.  L.  P.  Ferris,  without  portfolio. 

Mr.  Emmerson  is  forty-four  years  of  age,  and  is  the  eldest 
son  of  the  late  Rev.  R.  H.  Emmerson,  Baptist  clergyman.  He 
was  graduated  at  the  Boston  Law  University  in  1877,  and  was 
called  to  the  bar  of  New  Brunswick  in  October,  1879.  He  en- 
tered political  life  in  1887.  On  October  10,  1892,  he  was  sworn 
in  as  dhief  commissioner  of  public  works  under  the  Blair  admin- 
istration-and  has  filled  that  office  with  marked  ability  ever  since. 
He  is  a  Liberal  in  Dominion  politics. 

J^;  Miscellaneous.^It  was  "discovered  in  October  that 
nearly  half 'the  cattle  at  the  Central  Experimental  Fann 
were  infected  with  tuberculosis.  The  presence  of  the  dis- 
ease is  supposed  to  be  due  to  one  or  more  of  the  following 
causes:  i.  Failure  to  destroy  the  germs  when  the  build- 
ings were  disinfected  in  1893;  at  that  time  all  animals 
which,  after  test,  had  shown  suspicious  reaction,  were  de- 
stroyed, the  first  case  having  been  observed  in  July,  1891. 
2.  Infection  from  five  heifers  reserved  at  that  time  for 
treatment.  3.  Hifection  from  cattle  imported  to  fill  up  the 
stables  after  the  slaughter  of  1893. 

Prairie  fires  wrought  great  havoc  east  and  west  of 
Winnipeg,  Man.,  for  several  days  at  the  beginning  of  Oc- 
tober. No  rain  had  fallen  for  several  weeks.  At  Beause- 
jour,  about  40  miles  east  of  Winnipeg,  seven  people  per- 
ished, and  Bagot  station  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  railroad 
was  destroyed.  A  week  later  the  fires  broke  out  afresh 
near  the  boundary  line  of  the  United  States,  and  several 
lives  were  lost. 


CANADA.  d45 

On  October  5  fire  broke  out  in  the  vicinity  of  Cassel- 
man,  Russell  county,-  Ontario,  on  the  line  of  the  Canada 
Atlantic  railway.  It  destroyed  the  villages  of  Casselman, 
South  Indian,  and  Cheney,  besides  many  farm  home- 
steads, devastating  a  total  area  of  about  500  square  miles, 
and  rendering  over  1,000  people  homeless.  A  conserva- 
tive estimate  places  the  number  who  are  homeless  at  800, 
divided  as  follows:  Casselman,  450;  South  Indian,  200; 
Cheney,  150.  Among  the  farmers,  50.  The  loss  is  esti- 
mated at  ab(5ut  $500,000,  besides  several  lives;  insurance, 
small.  Assistance  was  promptly  forwarded  to  the  desti- 
tute from  Ottawa  and  other  places,  and  subscriptions  to  a 
relief  fund  were  started. 

On  October  17  the  town  of  Windsor,  the  seat  of  Hants 
county,  Nova  Scotia,  35  miles  from  Halifax,  was  destroyed 
by  fire.  About  5,000  people  were  rendered  homeless.  Loss, 
about  $1,500,000;  insured  for  about  half  that  amount. 
Two  lives  were  lost.  The  fire  was  incendiary  in  its  origin, 
and  spread  rapidly  owing  to  a  strong  wind.  On  October- 
28  one  John  Mclntyre,  a  supposed  reputable  citizen  of 
Windsor,  was  committed  for  trial  on  the  charge  of  having 
started  the  fire ;  suspicion  of  implication  also  attached  to 
George  Fletcher,  colored,  keeper  of  a  low  resort,  and 
Charles  Coxen,  who  were  arrested.  Halifax,  St.  John, 
N.  B.,  and  other  places  contributed  assistance  to  the  des- 
titute. 

On  November  18  a  fire  which  started  in  the  drug  store 
of  John  Walker  destroyed  the  business  portion  of  Tiver- 
ton, Ont. 

On  November  24  the  city  hall  at  Stratford,  Ont.,  was 
burned,  including  the  public  library,  city  and  police  of- 
fices, and  several  stores.  Loss  about  $15,000;  partly  in- 
sured. 

On  October  14  an  east-bound  Canadian  Pacific  ex- 
press train  from  Toronto  collided  with  a  freight  train  near 
Stittsville,  Ont.  Four  persons  were  killed  and  two  in- 
jured. The  conductor  and  engineer  of  the  freight  were 
charged  by  a  coroner's  jury,  November  3,  with  man- 
slaughter. 

On  December  3  James  Allison  was  convicted  of  the 
murder  of  Mrs.  Anthony  Orr  near  Gait,  Ont,  on  August 
9  (p.  680),  and  was  sentenced  to  be  hanged  on  February 
4,  1898. 

On  October  14,  W.  A.  Grenier,  publisher  of  "La  Libre 

Vol.  7-61. 
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Parole,"  was  sentenced  to  six  months'  imprisonment  with- 
out hard  labor,  for  criminal  libel  on  Hon.  J.  I.  Tarte,  min- 
ister of  public  works  (p.  679).  In  November  he  retracted 
his  statements  against  the  minister,  and  the  latter  is  said 
to  be  using  his  influence  to  secure  M.  Grenier's  release. 

On  November  3  three  daugliters  and  one  son  of  a 
farmer  named  Nulty,  near  Rawdon,  Montcalm  county, 
Quebec,  were  brutally  murdered.  Their  brother,  Tom, 
confessed  the  crime. 

On  November  19,  at  Cayuga,  Ont.,  Mrs.  Olive  A. 
Sternaman  was  convicted  of  the  murder  of  her  husband, 
who  died  in  suspicious  circumstances  in  August,  1896. 
She  was  sentenced  to  be  hanged  on  January  20,  1898. 
The  means  employed  was  arsenic;  and  the  alleged  motive, 
to  secure  the  money  insured  upon  his  life.  She  is  sus- 
pected of  having  killed  a  former  husband  in  the  same  way 
and  with  the  same  motive. 

A  further  link  in  the  development  of  imperial  connec- 
tion was  the  announcement  that  after  January  i,  1898,  let- 
ters weighing  not  over  one  ounce  would  be  sent  from 
Canada  at  a  three-cent  rate  to  all  parts  of  the  British  em- 
pire. 

NEWFOUNDLAND. 

A  New  Ministry. — At  the  beginning  of  November  the 
Liberal  party,  under  Sir  WilUam  Whiteway,  who  had 
been  premier,  save  for  a  brief  interval  in  1894  (Vol.  4,  pp. 
390,  864),  since  1889,  ^^s  signally  defeated  in  a  general 
election  by  the  Conservatives  under  Sir  James  Winter, 
who  had  resigned  a  position  on  the  bench  to  enter  politics. 
At  the  close  of  the  last  session,  twenty-eight  of  the  thirty- 
six  seats  in  the  legislature  were  held  by  Liberals,  but  now 
the  Conservatives  hold  about  twenty-two  seats.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Whiteway  was  himself  beaten  in  the  Trinity  district, 
by  852  votes,  and  several  of  his  colleagues  in  the  cabinet 
were  also  defeated. 

It  was  widely  felt  by  the  islanders  that  their  hopes  of 
great  benefit  from  the  "progressive"  policy  to  which  Sir 
William  Whiteway  had  committed  himself,  had  not  ma- 
terialized. True,  the  railway  across  the  island  had  been 
built — and  that  was  much  in  possibility — but  its  benefits 
lay  still  in  the  indefinite  future,  and  in  the  meantime  the 
public  debt  had  risen  from  four  millions  to  eighteen  mil- 
lions. 
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The  Whiteway  government  having  resigned,  a  Con- 
servative ministry  assumed  office  on  November  8,  its 
members  being  as  follows: 

Premier  and  Attorney-General— Sir  James  Winter. 

Receiver-General — Alfred  Morine. 

Colonial  Secretary  and  leader  of  the  Upper  House — Alexan- 
der Robinson. 

Ministers  without  portfolio — Charles  Dawe,  Abraham  Kean, 
George  Shea,  Michael  Carty. 

During  the  campaign,  Sir  James  Winter  pledged  him- 
self to  a  policy  of  reform,  particularly  in  the  line  of  econ- 
omy, which  has  already  been  inaugurated  in  the  abolition 
of  certain  civil-service  offices.  It  is  the  intention  of  the 
new  government  to  invite  the  imperial  cabinet  to  appoint 
a  commission  of  inquiry  into  the  condition  of  the  colony's 
affairs.  The  government  pledg'es  itself  to  carry  into  ef- 
fect the  recommendations  of  the  commission,  stipulating 
only  that  it  shall  not  interfere  with  the  colony's  self-gov- 
ernment. 

The  Island  Railway. — A  most  important  event  in  the 
history  of  the  colony,  and  probably  in  the  history  of  Brit- 
ish imperial  development,  was  the  completion,  announced 
in  October,  of  the  railway  from  St.  John's,  the  capital,  on 
the  eastern  coast,  to  Port-aux-Basques  at  the  southwest- 
ern extremity  of  the  island,  on  Cabot  strait,  50  miles 
across  from  Sydney,  Cape  Breton.  The  length  of  the 
line  is  547  miles;  its  total  mileage,  including  branches,  is 
615.  It  is  a  narrow-gauge  road  (3  1-2  feet),  but  is  well 
built  and  well  equipped. 

The  railway  will  afford  an  opportunity  for  opening  up 
the  mineral,  lumbering,  and  agricultural  resources  of  the 
island  to  a  greater  extent  than  ever  before;  and  it  will  also 
probably  increase  the  number  of  tourists  who  go  thither 
for  hunting,  fishing,  etc.  It  is,  however,  from  an  imperial 
point  of  view  that  perhaps  the  greatest  ultimate  impor- 
tance attaches  to  the  completion  of  the  railway,  for  it  practi- 
cally extends  the  government  transcontinental  line,  which 
hitherto  has  reached  from  Vancouver,  B.  C,  to  Sydney, 
from  Vancouver  to  St.  Tohn's.  The  50-mile  gap  between 
Port-aux-Basques  and  Sydney  is  traversed  by  ferryboats 
in  six  hours.  There  is  a  narrow  gap  at  the  strait  of  Canso, 
and  another  between  Vancouver  and  Nanaimo,  B.  C. 
Except  for  these,  there  is  now  an  unbroken  British  gov- 
ernment railroad  line  from  the  extreme  eastern  point  of 
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Parole,"  was  sentenced  to  six  months'  imprisonment  with- 
out hard  labor,  for  criminal  hbel  on  Hon.  J.  I.  Tarte,  min- 
ister of  public  works  (p.  679).  In  November  he  retracted 
his  statements  against  the  minister,  and  the  latter  is  said 
to  be  using  his  influence  to  secure  M.  Grenier's  release. 

On  November  3  three  daughters  and  one  son  of  a 
farmer  named  Nulty,  near  Rawdon,  Montcalm  county, 
Quebec,  were  brutally  murdered.  Their  brother,  Tom, 
confessed  the  crime.  » 

On  November  19,  at  Cayuga,  Ont.,  Mrs.  Olive  A. 
Sternaman  was  convicted  of  the  murder  of  her  husband, 
who  died  in  suspicious  circumstances  in  August,  1896. 
She  was  sentenced  to  be  hanged  on  January  20,  1898. 
The  means  employed  was  arsenic;  and  the  alleged  motive, 
to  secure  the  money  insured  upon  his  life.  She  is  sus- 
pected of  having  killed  a  former  husband  in  the  same  way 
and  with  the  same  motive. 

A  further  link  in  the  development  of  imperial  connec- 
tion was  the  announcement  that  after  January  i,  1898,  let- 
ters weighing  not  over  one  ounce  would  be  sent  from 
Canada  at  a  three-cent  rate  to  all  parts  of  the  British  em- 
pire. 

NEWFOUNDLAND. 

A  New  Ministry. — At  the  beginning  of  November  the 
Liberal  party,  under  Sir  William  Whiteway,  who  had 
been  premier,  save  for  a  brief  interval  in  1894  (Vol.  4,  pp. 
390,  864),  since  1889,  was  signally  defeated  in  a  general 
election  by  the  Conservatives  under  Sir  James  Winter, 
who  had  resigned  a  position  on  the  bench  to  enter  politics. 
At  the  close  of  the  last  session,  twenty-eight  of  the  thirty- 
six  seats  in  the  legislature  were  held  by  Liberals,  but  now 
the  Conservatives  hold  about  twenty-two  seats.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Whiteway  was  himself  beaten  in  the  Trinity  district, 
by  852  votes,  and  several  of  his  colleagues  in  the  cabinet 
were  also  defeated. 

It  was  widely  felt  by  the  islanders  that  their  hopes  of 
great  benefit  from  the  "progressive"  policy  to  which  Sir 
William  Whiteway  had  committed  himself,  had  not  ma- 
terialized. True,  the  railway  across  the  island  had  been 
built — and  that  was  much  in  possibility — but  its  benefits 
lay  still  in  the  indefinite  future,  and  in  the  meantime  the 
public  debt  had  risen  from  four  millions  to  eighteen  mil- 
lions. 
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The  Whiteway  government  having  resigned,  a  Con- 
servative ministry  assumed  office  on  November  8,  its 
members  being  as  follows : 

Premier  and  Attorney-General — Sir  James  Winter. 

Receiver-General — Alfred  Morine. 

Colonial  Secretary  and  leader  of  the  Upper  House — Alexan- 
der Robinson. 

Ministers  without  portfolio — Charles  Dawe,  Abraham  Kean, 
George  Shea,  Michael  Carty. 

During  the  campaign.  Sir  James  Winter  pledged  him- 
self to  a  policy  of  reform,  particularly  in  the  line  of  econ- 
omy, which  has  already  been  inaugurated  in  the  abolition 
of  certain  civil-service  offices.  It  is  the  intention  of  the 
new  government  to  invite  the  imperial  cabinet  to  appoint 
a  commission  of  inquiry  into  the  condition  of  the  colony's 
affairs.  The  government  pledges  itself  to  carry  into  ef- 
fect the  recommendations  of  the  commission,  stipulating 
only  that  it  shall  not  interfere  with  the  colony's  self-gov- 
ernment. 

The  Island  Railway. — A  most  important  event  in  the 
history  of  the  colony,  and  probably  in  the  history  of  Brit- 
ish imperial  development,  was  the  completion,  announced 
in  October,  of  the  railway  from  St.  John's,  the  capital,  on 
the  eastern  coast,  to  Port-aux-Basques  at  the  southwest- 
ern extremity  of  the  island,  on  Cabot  strait,  50  miles 
across  from  Sydney,  Cape  Breton.  The  length  of  the 
line  is  547  miles;  its  total  mileage,  including  branches,  is 
615.  It  is  a  narrow-gauge  road  (3  1-2  feet),  but  is  well 
built  and  well  equipped. 

The  railway  will  afford  an  opportunity  for  opening  up 
the  mineral,  lumbering,  and  agricultural  resources  of  the 
island  to  a  greater  extent  than  ever  before ;  and  it  will  also 
probably  increase  the  number  of  tourists  who  go  thither 
for  hunting,  fishing,  etc.  It  is,  however,  from  an  imperial 
point  of  view  that  perhaps  the  greatest  ultimate  impor- 
tance attaches  to  the  completion  of  the  railway,  for  it  practi- 
cally extends  the  government  transcontinental  line,  which 
hitherto  has  reached  from  Vancouver,  B.  C,  to  Sydney, 
from  Vancouver  to  St.  John's.  The  50-mile  gap  between 
Port-aux-Basques  and  Sydney  is  traversed  by  ferryboats 
in  six  hours.  There  is  a  narrow  gap  at  the  strait  of  Canso, 
and  another  between  Vancouver  and  Nanaimo,  B.  C. 
Except  for  these,  there  is  now  an  unbroken  British  gov- 
ernment railroad  line  from  the  extreme  eastern  point  of 
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North  America  to  the  strait  of  San  Juan  de  Fuca,  a  span  of 
about  71  degrees  of  longitude,  and  by  far  the  longest  now 
existing  in  the  world. 

The  road  has  cost  about  $10,000,000.  About  $350,- 
000  in  interest  will  have  to  be  paid  on  its  bonds  every  year. 
For  years  to  come  it  cannot  be  expected  to  pay  dividends. 
The  colony  escapes  this  loss  in  operation  only  by  getting 
the  contractor  who  built  the  railway  to  operate  it  at  his 
own  expense  for  seven  years  in  consideration  of  a  grant 
of  5,000  acres  of  land  for  each  mile  of  road. 

MEXICO. 

The  trial  of  the  Mexican  police  and  the  officials 
charged  with  complicity  in  the  murder  of  Arroyo,  the  man 
who  struck  President  Diaz  on  September  16  (p.  680),  took 
place  in  the  City  of  Mexico,  November  17-23.  Of  the 
prisoners,  two  were  set  free ;  one  was  sentenced  to  eljsven 
months'  imprisonment;  and  ten  were  condemned  to  death 
for  direct  participation  in,  or  responsibility  for,  the  killing 
of  a  man  while  under  arrest  and,  to  some  extent,  in  their 
charge.  The  sensational  feature  of  the  trial  was  the  read- 
ing of  the  confession  of  the  inspector-general  of  police, 
Velasquez,  who  committed  suicide  while  awaiting  trial  on 
this  accusation.  In  this  document,  which  is  of  consider- 
able interest  as  revealing  the  spirit  of  the  devotion  with 
which  a  larger  part  of  the  Mexican  people  regard  their 
president,  the  beloved  ''Don  Poriirio,"  Velasquez  said: 

"I  maintain  that  I  have  done  service  to  my  country  in  prov- 
ing that  an  attack  on  the  president  will  be  followed  by  swift 
and  terrible  vengeance  of  the  populace,  for  nothing  but  the 
smallest  hint  is  needed  to  arm  the  hands  of  a  populace  and  let 
loose  their  fury  on  criminals.  If  I  have  committed  fault,  it  is 
the  result  of  my  enthusiastic  admiration  and  love  for  the  presi- 
dent of  the  republic,  and  I  am  not  able  to  measure  the  magni- 
tude of  that  fault,  for,  with  fourteen  to  sixteen  hours  a  day  de- 
voted to  efforts  to  create  sufficient  police  protection  for  the  life 
of  him  with  whom  the  peace  of  Mexico  is  bound  up,  it  may  well 
have  happened  that  the  functions  of  the  heart  have  acquired  a 
preponderance  of  the  brain,  and  that  in  reality  I  have  committed 
a  grave  error.  I  thought  I  was  doing  right  in  organizing  a 
popular  manifestation  to  avenge  an  attack  on  the  president,  and 
thus  give  birth  in  the  people  to  a  profound  conviction  that  pun- 
ishment for  such  an  act  would  come  swiftly  in  the  form  of 
lynching,  or  whatever  it  may  be  styled." 

General  Francisco  Canton  was  elected  governor  of  the 
state  of  Yucatan,  November  13  (p.  681).     The  new  gov- 
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ernor  is  a  man  of  progressive  and  practical  ideas,  and  the 
news  of  his  election  was  received  with  great  satisfaction  by 
foreign  business  houses  having  dealings  with  this  very 
prosperous  state. 


THE  WEST  INDIES, 

Report  of  Sugar  Commission.— In  the  latter  part  of  1896 
(Vol.  6,  p.  907),  the 
British  government 
appointed  a  commis- 
sion of  three  members 
— consisting  of  Sir 
Henry  Norman,  e  x- 
governor  of  Queens- 
la  n  d.  Sir  Edward 
Grey,  and  Sir  David 
Barbour — to  investi- 
gate the  condition  of 
the  sugar  industry  in 
the  British  West  ^In- 
dies. This  industry, 
the  chief  one  of  the 
islands,  was  said  to  be 
threatened  with  ex- 
tinction, owing  mainly 
to  the  decline  in  the 
price  of  sugar  result- 
ing from  the  competi- 
tion of  the  bounty-fed 
bee  t-sugar  products 
of  France,  Germany, 
and  Austria.  The 
commission  was  to  suggest  means  of  averting  the  crisis 
or  alleviating  the  distress.  Its  report  was  made  public 
during  the  first  week  in  October. 

The  commissioners  confirm  the  rumored  approaching  crisis 
in  the  fortunes  of  the  British  West  Indies.  Prosperity  would 
naturally  revive  if  the  price  of  sugar  could  be  raised  substan- 
tially and  permanently;  but  no  hope  of  this  is  entertained.  The 
output  of  raw  sugar  has  almost  doubled  since  1882,  and  new 
fields  are  being  opened  up  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  The 
commissioners  believe  that  even  the  abolition  of  the  bounties 
paid  by  foreign  governments  would  not  now  restore  the  pros- 
perity once  enjoyed.  They  think,  however,  that  it  would  render 
possible  under  present  conditions  the  maintenance  of  a  large 
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proportion  of  the  present  area  of  cane  cultivation;  but  unfor- 
tunately the  continental  countries  are  too  deeply  wedded  to  the 
present  system  to  abandon  it,  and  appear,  indeed,  more  likely 
to  extend  it  under  pressure  of  the  influential  interests  concerned. 
The  present  area  of  cultivation  can  hardly  be  maintained. 
Where  conditions  are  exceptionally  favorable,  as  in  Barbadoes, 
some  estates  may  be  able  to  make  both  ends  meet;  but  else- 
where, with  the  single  exception  of  Grenada,  which  no  longer 
produces  sugar  for  export,  the  industry  is  "threatened  with  such 
reduction  in  the  immediate  future  as  may  not,  in  some  of  the 
colonies,  dififer  very  greatly  from  extinction,  and  must  seriously 
affect  all  of  them."  The  report  depicts  a  discouraging  state  of 
affairs  in  Tobago,  St.  Lucia,  St.  Vincent,  Antigua,  and  St.  Kitts- 
Nevis.  In  Jamaica  the  outlook  is  brighter;  but  even  there  the 
depression  in  the  sugar  industry  is  acutely  felt. 

The  remedial  measures  discussed  in  the  report  fall  under 
three  heads: 

1.  The  restoration  of  the  sugar  industry  to  a  profitable  basis. 

2.  The  substitution  of  profitable  agricultural  industries 
for  it. 

3.  Subsidiary  expedients,  which  may  assist  in  preventing  or 
alleviating  the  strain  to  which  the  colonies  are  about  to  be 
subjected. 

In  the  first  class  of  recommendations  the  two  main  questions 
which  present  themselves  for  discussion  are  the  imposition  of 
countervailing  duties  by  the  British  government  on  bounty-fed 
sugar,  and  the  grant  of  direct  bounties  to  West  Indian  sugar. 
The  commissioners  are  agreed  in  rejecting  the  proposal  to 
make  a  grant  of  direct  bounties  to  West  Indian  sugar;  but 
with  regard  to  the  imposition  of  countervailing  duties  there  is  a 
difference  of  opinion  between  them.  Sir  Henry  Norman  is  of 
opinion  that  countervailing  duties  should  be  imposed,  that  being 
the  only  means  of  averting  disaster.  His  associates,  however, 
are  unwilling  to  recommend  countervailing  duties  on  beet  sugar, 
or  any  other  practical  measure  for  securing  the  abandonment  of 
bounties  in  beet  countries. 

Sir  Henry  Norman's  proposals  for  countervailing  duties  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  we  note  in  passing,  are  rejected  as  im- 
practicable by  the  English  press,  on  the  ground  of  the  increased 
cost  of  sugar  to  the  consumer  and  doubts  as  to  beneficial 
effects  of  the  duties.  Any  proposed  departure  from  the  tradi- 
tional free-trade  system  of  England  calls  forth  most  vehement 
denunciation  along  certain  well-known  lines  of  argument. 

Failing  agreement  as  to  means  for  giving  direct  relief,  the 
commissioners  fall  back  upon  special  measures  based  upon  the 
substitution  of  other  industries  in  place  of  sugar,  and  upon  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  method  of  small  investments  of  treasury  funds 
for  the  benefit  of  neglected  estates  of  the  empire.  These  expe- 
dients include  imperial  grants  for  the  maintenance  of  botanical 
gardens  and  agricultural  schools;  steamship  subsidies  for  the 
encouragement  of  the  fruit  trade  with  America;  an  imperial  loan 
for  the  construction  of  central  sugar  factories  in  Barbadoes; 
special  grants  for  the  opening  of  new  roads  in  Dominica  and  St. 
Vincent,  for  clearing  off  the  floating  debts  of  some  of  the  is- 
lands, for  resettling  negroes  on  new  lands,  and  for  the  reshipment 
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of  a  surplus  of  coolies  to  India;  proposals  for  various  minor 
economies  in  administration;  and  a  vague  plan  for  the  creation 
of  a  peasant  proprietary, 

A  summary  of  these  grants  and  loans  for  ten  years  provides 
an  aggregate  of  $2,900,000,  entirely  apart  from  the  measures 
for  promoting  emigration,  resettlement,  and  converting  the  la- 
boring class  into  peasant  proprietors,  the  expense  of  which, 
as  the  commissioners  frankly  admit,  would  be  very  great. 

San  Domingo. — A  dispatch  of  October  1 1  from  United 
States  Consul  Powell  at  Port-au-Prince,  announced  that, 
in  consideration  of  a  loan  of  $7,500,000  to  the  government 
of  San  Doming-o,  an  English  syndicate  had  secured  con- 
trol of  the  customs  revenue  of  the  republic  for  a  period  of 
one  hundred  years. 

According  to  the  terms  of  the  loan,  the  syndicate  takes 
charge  of  the  custom-houses  of  the  republic,  receives  and  col- 
lects all  duties  on  imports  and  exports,  and  pays  over  to  the 
government  a  certain  percentage  of  the  revenue  thus  derived 
for  the  current  expenses  of  the  government.  This  syndicate 
agrees  to  pay  all  the  outstanding  obligations  of  the  government, 
to  pay  the  amount  of  the  debt  owed  to  the  American  syndicate 
that  at  present  holds  control  of  the  customs  revenue.  It  also 
has  control  of  the  railroad  running  to  Puerto  Plata,  and  author- 
ity to  build  railroads  to  the  interior  or  to  such  other  places  as 
it  may  desire.  The  government  concedes  to  the  syndicate  the 
rigiht  to  make  such  improvements  as  the  exigency  of  the  case 
may  warrant.  It  is  also  stipulated  that  the  government  shall 
not  seek  to  aicquire  another  loan  from  any  source  under  five 
years. 

CENTRAL  AMERICA. 

The  Greater  Republic— An  English  text  of  the  treaty 
which  forms  the  basis  for  the  union  of  Honduras,  Nica- 
ragua, Salvador,  Guatemala,  and  Costa  Rica  into  the  ''Re- 
public of  Central  America"  (Vol.  5,  p.  676),  was  made  pub- 
lic through  the  United  States  consular  reports  for  Octo- 
ber. 

The  treaty  lays  down  that  the  five  republics  henceforth  form 
a  free  and  independent  nation  called  the  Republic  of  Central 
America,  each  signatory,  however,  retainnig  full  liberty  m  all 
matters  except  those  set  forth  in  the  treaty.  They  shall  retain 
their  autonomy  in  their  internal  administration,  and  their  uni- 
fication shall  have  as  its  sole  object  to  make  them  appear  in 
their  international  relations  as  a  single  body  for  the  security  of 
their  common  independence,  their  rights,  and  their  dignity. 

The  presidency  of  the  confederated  republic  is  to  be  held 
alternately  by  the  presidents  of  the  different  republics.  J"  alpha- 
betical order  of  nations.  The  president  is  to  be  assisted  by  a 
council  composed  of  two  delegates  from  each  republic,  the  vot^ 
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of  an  absolute  majority  of  those  present  to  decide  on  the  course 
to  be  pursued.  A  long  list  of  the  duties  of  the  president  and 
council  is  given  in  Article  13:  these  refer  mainly  to  foreign  af- 
fairs, but  one  of  them  is  "to  maintain  fraternal  harmony  be- 
tween the  republics."  Citizens  of  each  republic  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  citizens  in  all,  and  provision  is  made  for  the  settlement 
of  disputes  between  the  republics.  It  is  agreed  that  all  the 
republics  shall  establish  as  the  basis  of  their  constitutional  public 
law  a  large  number  of  propositions,  such  as  religious  freedom; 
the  separation  of  church  and  state;  liberty  of  the  press;  the  in- 
violability of  human  life  for  political  crimes;  equality  in  civil 
status  of  men  and  women;  the  mutual  independence  of  the  legis- 
lative, executive,  and  judicial  powers;  liberty  of  speech  and  of 
public  meeting;  education  in  state-supported  schools  to  be  secu- 
lar, free,  and  compulsory;  the  equality  of  all  men  before  the  law; 
and  many  more  of  a  like  nature. 

The  council  is  to  call  a  national  assembly  within  five  years 
to  frame  the  permanent  constitution  of  the  Republic  of  Central 
America;  and  meanwhile  all  diplomatic  and  consular  representa- 
tion abroad  shall  be  in  the  name  of  that  republic,  provision  be- 
ing made  that  the  representatives  shall  come  from  the  different 
republics.  'Tt  is  admitted,"  says  Article  19,  "that  this  treaty 
has  in  view  only  an  approximation  to  a  permanent  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Central  American  country;  and  consequently  no 
other  object  shall  be  considered,  nor  shall  there  be  any  other 
construction  of  its  clauses  than  such  as  conduce  to  this  ultimate 
object  by  pacific  measures  and  mutual  expediency." 

Difficulties  in  the  international  relations  of  the  new 
union  have  arisen,  owing  to  the  inability  of  foreign  gov- 
ernments to  decide  upon  the  exact  relationship  which  they 
wish  to  maintain  with  the  federation  and  with  its  parts. 

Costa  Rica. — In  the  middle  of  November  Senor  Igle- 
sias  was  re-elected  president  of  Costa  Rica  for  the  term 
1898-1902.  The  election  went  of¥  quietly,  the  president 
receiving  a  majority  of  somewhat  more  than  23,000  votes. 

Guatemala. — President  Barrios  of  Guatemala  suc- 
ceeded in  driving  the  leaders  of  the  revolt  against  him 
out  of  that  republic,  by  the  middle  of  November.  The 
recapture  of  the  important  post  of  Quezaltenango,  early 
in  October,  despite  minor  rebel  successes  later  in  the 
month,  really  broke  the  spirit  and  the  power  of  the  forces 
opposed  to  the  recognized  government.  The  leaders  of 
the  opposition,  Generals  Prospero  Morales  and  Fuentes 
Barrios,  retired  to  Mexico,  thence  making  their  respec- 
tive ways  northward  to  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  and  continu- 
ing the  struggle  between  themselves  through  the  news- 
paper correspondents.  The  actual  revolution  appears  to 
be  at  an  end  for  the  present. 

Nicaragua. — This  republic  has  continued  in  a  state  of 
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unrest  (p.  685),  although  President  Zelaya  has  succeeded 
in  maintaining  pubUc  order  and  apparent  quiet.  Trouble 
is  threatened,  however,  as  soon  as  any  definite  action  is 
taken  by  the  commission,  consisting  of  Srs.  A.  Cousein, 
steward  of  the  national  palace,  and  M.  C.  Matus,  minister 
of  public  instruction  and  of  the  tobacco  and  spirit  monopo- 
lies, which  is  about  to  negotiate  abroad  for  the  sale  of  the 
Nicaragua  national  railway  and  steamships.  Two  signs, 
equally  disquieting,  are  the  reported  plans  for  issuing 
further  large  emissions  of  paper  currency,  based  upon 
mortgages  on  improved  real  estate  in  Nicaragua ;  and  the 
report  that  prominent  government  offtcials  are  placing 
large  amounts  of  money  to  their  credit  with  European 
banking  houses. 

Further  trouble  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Nicaraguan  government  is  threatened  by  negotiations 
growing  out  of  a  contract,  accepted  December  5  by  an 
English  corporation,  the  Atlas  Steamship  Company,  lim- 
ited, by  which  it  receives  a  subsidy  and  the  exclusive  right 
of  steam  navigation  for  thirty  years  on  Silicon  lagoon. 
Lake  Nicaragua,  and  the  Rio  San  Juan,  together  with  the 
exclusive  right  to  construct  tramways  and  railroads  along 
the  line,  and  at  the  best  places  to  avoid  obstacles  in  water 
navigation.  The  Atlas  Company  engages  to  make  three 
trips  monthly  between  Granada  and  San  Juan  del  Norte, 
and  to  touch  at  least  once  each  month  at  every  inhabited 
port  along  the  lake.  The  difficulties  have  arisen  over  a 
remarkable  similarity  between  these  concessions,  and 
those  already  held  by  the  Maritime  Canal  Company  of 
New  York,  which  possesses  the  right  to  operate  railways 
along  the  line  of  the  Nicaragua  canal. 

THE  PANAMA  CANAL 

Work  on  this  projected  interoceanic  waterway  is  be- 
ing vigorously  and  steadily  prosecuted  by  the  new  Pan- 
ama Canal  Company,  with  a  force  of  about  2,000  men. 
M.  Hutin  is  director-general,  and  M.  Mange  manager-in- 
chief.  They  have  expended  about  $5,000,000  to  date, 
with  a  regard  to  economy  unknown  under  the  old  admin- 
istration. 

The  work  is  now  being  concentrated  upon  the  moun- 
tain ridge  between  Emperador  and  Merofloures,  a  stretch 
of  which  Culebra  is  the  centre  and  about  the  highest  point 
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to  be  cut  through  (about  6oo  feet).  The  entire  stretch  yet 
to  be  cut  through  is  about  nineteen  miles,  for  the  canal  on 
the  Atlantic  side  has  been  completed  to  Bohlia,  and  on 
the  Pacific  to  Merofloures. 

The  water-level  plan,  which  was  that  first  figured  on, 
has  been  abandoned;  and  the  canal  will  have,  according  to 
later  and  better-advised  engineers,  to  be  divided  by  seven 
locks,  stationed  at  intervals.  This  is  done  for  the  reason 
that  the  difference  in  the  tide  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pa- 
cific is  something  in  the  neighborhood  of  twenty-two  feet. 
The  tide  on  the  Pacific  coast  rises  to  twenty-four  feet, 
while  that  on  the  Atlantic  rises  to  only  two,  and  it  would 
consequently  result  that,  if  the  water-level  plan  were 
adopted,  there  would  at  one  time  be  an  ungovernable 
flood  pouring  in  from  the  Panama  entrance  on  the  Pacific 
side,  and  at  another  an  ebb  which  would  leave  the  ships 
high  and  dry  on  the  land. 

There  has  consequently  been  devised  a  series  of  locks. 
Two  are  placed  at  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  outlets,  and 
there  are  five  of  them  in  the  intervening  space.  To  Boh- 
lia, on  the  Atlantic  side,  the  canal  is  filled  with  water  from 
the  Gulf;  and  to  Merofloures,  on  the  Pacific  side,  the  canal 
is  filled  with  the  water  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  lock  is 
opened  at  Panama  when  the  tide  is  coming  in,  and  al- 
lowed to  fill  the  canal;  and  when  it  begins  to  ebb  it  is 
closed  down,  allowing  the  water  to  remain  inside.  The 
same  thing  is  to  be  done  on  the  Atlantic  side.  The  inter- 
mediate sections,  which  are  held  in  the  embrace  of  the 
locks,  are  supplied  by  the  water  of  the  Rio  Grande  and 
Chagres  rivers.     The  depth  of  the  canal  will  be  fifty  feet. 

SOUTH  AMERICAN  REPUBLICS. 

Brazil. — President  Moraes  of  Brazil  was  shot  at  by  a 
soldier  named  Mello,  November  5 ;  and  in  the  attempt  to 
arrest  the  assassin,  the  minister  of  war.  General  Bitten- 
cour,  was  stabbed  so  seriously  that  he  died  soon  after- 
wards. Although  absolute  quiet  followed  the  attack,  a 
searching  investigation  revealed  a  widespread  plot  against 
the  president,  growing  out  of  a  political  conspiracy 
against  the  existing  government.  Martial  law  was  pro- 
claimed, under  which  it  was  possible  to  arrest  a  consider- 
able number  of  deputies  to  the  national  assembly,  as  well 
as  other  officials.     Although  a  formal  denial  was  made  of 
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the  reported  arrest  of  Vice-President  Pereira,  he  appears 
to  have  been  placed  under  restraint  for  a  time,  as  a  result 
of  the  disclosures  made  by  Mello.  At  least  one  promi- 
nent official  committed  suicide  while  under  arrest.  Most 
of  those  arrested  were  released  as  soon  as  the  alleged  con- 
spiracy could  be  investigated,  but  others  have  been  de- 
tained during  the  accumulation  of  evidence  against  them. 

The  Brazilian  congress  adjourned  early  in  December, 
its  most  serious  action  having  been  liie  passage  of  a  tariif 
measure  which  is  said  to  introduce  many  fresh  changes 
and  needless  complications,  which  are  likely  to  prove 
highly  prejudicial  to  commerce. 

The  killing  of  several  Italians  by  a  band  of  Jacobins, 
or  Brazilian  political  partisans,  in  November,  threatened 
to  strain  diplomatic  relations;  but  an  investigation 
promptly  showed  where  the  real  blame  lay,  and  good  feel- 
ing between  the  two  nationalities  was  soon  measurably  re- 
stored. 

Chile,  Bolivia,  and  Peru. — The  efforts  of  the  Peruvian 
government  to  re-establish  financial  stability  brought 
about  a  change  in  the  ministry  and  the  formation  of  a  new 
cabinet,  November  25,  under  Senor  Alejandro  Lopez  de 
Romana  as  premier  and  minister  of  the  interior. 

This  change  appears  to  have  been  brought  about  by 
the  discussion  arising  from  a  secret  message  which  Presi- 
dent Pierola  submitted  to  the  Peruvian  congress  early  in 
October,  informing  them  that  he  had  not  complied  with 
several  laws  passed  by  the  chamber  of  deputies.  In  some 
cases  this  was  because,  congress  having  sanctioned  a 
budget  with  a  deficit  without  giving  him  the  means  of  cov- 
ering the  same,  he  had  been  compelled  to  use  his  own  dis- 
cretion and  pay  or  not  pay,  as  he  thought  best,  sums  of 
which  the  payment  was  ordered  by  law.  Such  had  been 
the  case  with  regard  to  the  home  debt,  for  the  service  of 
which  certain  revenues  were  set  apart  by  law.  In  other 
cases  the  president's  action  was  based  on  the  ground  that 
the  laws  voted  were  irregular  and  anti-constitutional,  as, 
in  his  opinion,  the  initiative  of  all  expenditure  set  down  in 
the  budget  should  proceed  from  the  executive  power. 
There  were  yet  other  occasions  in  which  the  president 
judged  that  congress  had  no  right  to  order  the  increase  of 
salaries  of  employees  of  the  other  powers  of  state.  Finally, 
he  stated  that  he  had  neglected  to  comply  with  other  laws 
because  he  did  not  recognize  the  right  of  the  president  of 
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congress  to  promulgate,  during  the  extraordinary  ses- 
sions of  that  body,  laws  which  the  executive  power  had 
not  vetoed  during  the  time  set  down  by  the  constitution  or 
promulgated  in  the  usual  manner. 

The  publication  of  this  message  aroused  a  storm  of  in- 
dignation among  the  members  of  congress,  which  found 
expression  in  a  vote  of  virtual  censure,  as  a  result  of  which 
the  ministers  in  power  insisted  upon  resigning. 

The  most  important  action  taken  by  congress  during 
the  autumn  session  was  the  passage  of  a  law  authorizing 
the  marriages  of  non-Catholics,  which  was  enacted  No- 
vember 12.  The  law  makes  legal  all  civil  marriage  cere- 
monies performed  by  the  mayors  of  towns  before  two 
competent  witnesses. 

Territorial  questions  threaten  to  cause  trouble  among 
the  states  bordering  upon  Bolivia.  A  triple  alliance,  be- 
tween Chile,  Peru,  and  Argentina,  has  been  under  consid- 
eration by  the  representatives  of  these  three  governments, 
looking  towards  the  partition  of  the  territory  of  Bolivia 
among  themselves.  On  the  other  hand,  Bolivia  appears 
to  have  given  some  cause  for  the  discussion,  by  contem- 
plating action  which  found  expression  in  rumors  that  the 
Bolivian  forces  hoped  to  gain  possession  of  a  territoriai 
outlet  to  the  sea.  The  matter  is  complicated  by  the  ap- 
proach of  the  period  when  the  final  disposition  of  the  ter- 
ritories of  Tacna  and  Arica  will  have  to  be  determined. 
These  Peruvian  provinces  were  occupied  by  Chile  at  the 
end  of  the  last  war  in  which  it  defeated  Peru.  By  the 
treaty  of  Ancon,  Chile  was  to  hold  the  provinces  for  ten 
years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  a  popular  vote  should  be 
taken  to  determine  whether  the  people  wished  to  remain 
under  Chilean  government  or  to  return  to  their  former 
allegiance  to  Peru.  The  state  in  whose  favor  they  de- 
cided engaged  to  pay  to  the  other  $10,000,000.  Patriotic 
Peruvians  are  collecting  money  to  pay  this  amount,  and  a 
vigorous  campaign  is  being  engaged  in,  looking  towards 
the  recovery  of  the  national  territory. 

Despite  these  and  further  boundary  difficulties,  in  part 
with  Argentina,  Chile  is  in  a  very  prosperous  condition  at 
the  moment.  Definite  steps  were  taken,  by  the  promul- 
gation of  a  law  on  October  27,  by  which  the  government 
banking  institutions  were  directed  to  issue  only  gold- 
standard  notes  and  tO'  redeem  all  government  notes  in 
gold.     The  customs  revenues  report  for  October  showed 
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import  duties  of  $2,300,000  to  compare  with  $1,900,000 
the  preceding  year,  and  export  duties  on  nitrate  of 
$4,000,000,  compared  with  $3,700,000  a  year  ago.  The 
increased  export  of  nitrate,  estimated  at  i  ,250,000  tons  for 
the  year  ending  in  March,  is  aheady  tending  towards  a 
reduction  of  its  selHng  price. 

A  loan  of  $100,000,000,  at  4  1-2  per  cent,  to  be  ad- 
vanced by  a  German  syndicate  and  exclusively  invested  in 
the  construction  of  railways,  is  being  arranged  by  the 
Chilean  government. 

George  Walker,  the  chief  cashier  of  the  Chilean  gov- 
ernment central  monetary  conversion  office  at  Santiago, 
is  reported  to  have  absconded  with  some  $500,000  of  gov- 
ernment money. 

Uruguay. — Senor  Cuestas  assumed  the  presidency  of 
Uruguay,  as  provided  by  law,  on  the  assassination  of 
President  Borda,  August  25  (p.  688).  The  internal 
troubles,  the  rebellion  against  the  "Blanco"  party,  were 
quickly  settled,  and  the  new  administration  set  itself  to 
work  to  go  before  the  country  at  the  coming  election  with 
a  record  of  retrenchment  and  reform.  Crowds  of  politi- 
cal hangers-on  were  discharged  from  government  sine- 
cures; frauds  in  the  custom-house  administration,  in  law 
tribunals,  and  in  the  municipal  government  were  brought 
to  light  and  punished.  Several  foreign  ministries,  nota- 
bly that  to  England,  where  very  few  international  inter- 
ests were  said  to  be  involved,  were  abolished. 

This  apparent  prosperity  was  rudely  interrupted  on 
November  19,  by  Dr.  Julio  Herrera  y  Obes,  the  leading 
follower  of  the  late  President  Borda,  and  the  most  prom- 
inent rival  of  Senor  Cuestas  in  the  coming  presidential 
election.  In  the  chamber  of  deputies,  Sr.  Herrera  vigor- 
ously attacked  the  policy  of  the  acting  president,  and 
called  upon  him  to  define  the  program  with  which  he  pro- 
posed to  make  his  candidacy  in  the  approaching  elec- 
tions. Two  days  later,  a  plot  was  reported  to  have  been 
successfully  frustrated,  by  means  of  which  the  adherents  of 
Sr.  Herrera  had  endeavored  to  kidnap  Sr.  Cuestas  and 
thus  efifectually  remove  him  from  the  field  of  presidential 
candidates.  The  government  in  power  promptly  retali- 
ated. Sr.  Herrera  was  placed  under  restraint,  and  even- 
tually exiled ;  while  by  the  end  of  November,  martial  law 
having  been  proclaimed,  some  thirty  deputies  and  ex- 
ministers  of  the  Herrera  party  were  under  arrest  or  in  ex- 
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ile  at  Buenos  Ayres,  where  the  anti-Cuestas  forces  have 
made  their  headquarters. 

Venezuela. — The  Venezuelan  government  was  able, 
early  in  November,  to  announce  the  successful  repression 
of  a  plot  by  which  the  partisans  of  Sr.  Hernandez  and  Sr. 
Rojas  Paul  had  hoped  to  postpone  the  approaching  De- 
cember elections.  The  constitution  of  the  republic  prov- 
idently arranges  that  no  elections  shall  be  held  whenever 
the  country  is  not  entirely  at  peace.  The  conspirators, 
aware  of  their  minority,  planned  to  create  sufficient  dis- 
turbance to  prevent  the  elections  of  senators,  December 
15,  and  thus  render  it  impossible  for  congress  to  meet  in 
February,  1898,  to  complete  the  valid  election  of  General 
Ignacio  Andrade  as  president  (p.  688).  About  five  hun- 
dred arrests  were  made  on  November  i  and  2,  with  the 
result  that  the  peace  of  the  republic  was  in  no  wise  dis- 
turbed, and  the  minority  efifectually  overawed. 

An  important  announcement  was  made  by  the  British 
commissioners  sent  to  South  America  to  investigate  the 
Venezuelan  boundary  dispute,  on  November  11,  the  date 
of  their  return  to  England.  The  records  of  the  colony  of 
British  Guiana  had  previously  been  overhauled  with  ap- 
parent care  by  the  local  experts,  who  assured  the  commis- 
sioners that  nothing  remained  of  any  consequence  to  this 
discussion.  Despite  this  fact,  however,  the  commission- 
ers carry  back  with  them  to  England  nearly  twenty  large 
cases  of  records,  covering  the  entire  period  of  Dutch  oc- 
cupation of  Guiana.  The  most  important  volumes  which 
were  discovered,  contain  the  minutes  or  running  mem- 
oranda of  the  Dutch  government  in  the  17th  century. 
Almost  every  page  is  said  to  contain  references  to  trading 
expeditions  to  Dutch  settlements  and  posts  on  the  upper 
Cuyuni  and  to  explorations  of  the  Moruca  and  other 
northwestern  territory.  Whatever  the  bearing  of  this 
find  upon  the  British  boundary  contention,  its  importance 
to  students  of  early  South  American  history  will  inevi- 
tably be  very  great. 


BRITISH  GUIANA. 

The  overtures  made  by  this  colony,  looking  to  a  re- 
newal of  her  treaty  of  commercial  reciprocity  with  the 
United  States,  are  referred  to  in  our  article  on  "The  Tariff 
and  Reciprocity"  (p.  879). 
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The  colony  seems  to  be  suffering  under  financial 
strain.  It  alone  of  the  colonies  of  the  British  empire  re- 
fused to  make  an  appropriation  for  taking  part  in  the  Dia- 
mond Jubilee  (p.  323).  Acting  in  the  same  spirit  of  econ- 
omy, the  Combined  Court  of  British  Guiana  rejected  the 
vote  for  the  maintenance  of  the  colonial  militia  for  the 
coming  year — a  course  which  evoked  in  November  a 
strongly  worded  rebuke  from  the  Colonial  Defense  Com- 
mittee, concurred  in  by  the  imperial  secretaries  of  state  for 
War  and  for  the  Colonies  and  by  the  Lords  Commission- 
jers  of  the  Admiralty. 


^^^^^^ 


GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

The  Guildhall  Banquet. — The  Guildhall  banquet,  on 
November  9,  was,  as  usual,  the  most  striking  single  event 
of  the  autumn  in  England.  The  new  Lord  Mayor,  Alder- 
man and  Lieutenant-Colonel  (militia)  Horatio  David  Da- 
vies,  was  formally  installed  on  November  8  as  the  succes- 
sor of  Sir  George  Faudel  Phillips.  Born  in  1842,  the  new 
lord  mayor  has  had  a  successful  business  career,  besides 
rendering  useful  service  as  alderman  to  the  city  and  as  a 
member  of  the  Spectacle  Makers'  Company,  of  which  he 
is  master  designate. 

In  accordance  with  established  custom,  the  prime  min- 
ister was  the  guest  of  honor  at  the  first  banquet  tendered 
by  the  incoming  chief  magistrate,  and,  in  response  to  the 
toast  ''Her  Majesty's  Ministers,"  delivered  the  most  im- 
portant utterance  among  the  regular  ''fixtures"  of  the 
year.  Tlie  speech  in  which  Lord  Salisbury  reviewed  the 
events  of  the  year,  with  special  reference  to  the  existing 
policy  and  purpose  of  the  government,  in  foreign  affairs, 
was  not  marked  by  any  unexpected  statement  of  policy  or 
any  announcement  of  facts  or  of  plans  which  were  not  al- 
ready well  known.  The  trouble  was  not  so  much  that 
the  year  has  lacked  for  tasks  which  have  perplexed  the 
ministry,  but  because  the  British  premier  knew  perfectly 
well  that  the  morrow's  papers  would  record  the  impres- 
sion created  upon  the  influential  men  in  every  European 
capital  by  his  words,  which  would  be  read  with  attention, 
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at  the  same  time  in  Cape  Town,  Melbourne,  Tokio,  and 
Lima. 

Under  the  conditions,  it  was  inevitable  that  Lord  Salisbury- 
should  confine  himself  largely  to  a  reference  to  what  has  been 
accomplished,  and  to  a  statement  that  many  problems  still  cause 
perplexity  in  the  dealings  with  other  powers.  Much  praise  was 
given  to  the  army  in  India,  especially  to  the  soldiers  of  the  native 
states,  who  are  proving  their  valor  and  capacity  in  operations 
where  they  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  English  troops. 

The  result  of  the  concert  of  Europe  in  Eastern  affairs  was 
spoken  of  as  a  success,  and  a  comparison  was  drawn  between  the 
efforts  to  control  Greece  and  the  quandary  of  a  tnan  who  is 
forced  to  choose  between  killing  his  friend  or  allowing  him  to 
commit  suicide.  In  reply  to  the  critics  who  would  have  England 
act  in  defiance,  if  necessary,  of  the  concert,  Lord  Salisbury  said: 

'The  concert  of  Europe  has  great  power,  but  it  has  no 
speed.  But  if  you  wish  the  problems  to  be  solved,  which  must 
be  solved  somehow,  you  will  follow  its  action  with  kindness,  or, 
at  all  events,  with  consideration;  and  I  wish  all  critics  of  its  ac- 
tion to  consider  this  one  thing — if  the  concert  had  not  existed, 
tlhere  was  no  other  power  which  could  have  done  any  better.  .  .  . 
Remember  this — that  this  federation  of  Europe  is  the  embryo  of 
the  only  possible  structure  of  Europe  which  can  save  civilization 
from  the  desolating  eft'ects  of  a  disastrous  war.  .  .  .  The  powers 
of  concentration  are  becoming  greater,  the  instruments  of  death 
more  active  and  more  numerous,  and  are  improved  with  every 
year;  and  each  nation  is  bound,  for  its  own  safety's  sake,  to  take 
part  in  this  competition.  These  are  the  things  which  are  done, 
so  to  speak,  on  the  side  of  war.  The  one  hope  that  we  have  to 
prevent  this  competition  from  ending  in  a  terrible  effort  of  mu- 
tual destruction  which  will  be  fatal  to  Christian  civilization — the 
one  hope  we  have  is  that  the  powers  may  gradually  be  brought 
together,  to  act  together  in  a  friendly  spirit  on  all  questions  of 
difference  which  may  arise,  until  at  last  they  shall  be  welded  in 
some  international  constitution  which  shall  give  to  the  world, 
as  a  result  of  their  great  strength,  a  long  spell  of  unfettered  and 
prosperous  trade  and  continued  peace." 

In  regard  to  Africa,  Lord  Salisbury  spoke  in  the  highest 
praise  of  the  military  achievements  of  Sir  Herbert  Kitchener, 
whose  success  has  been  almost  entirely  unnoticed  by  the  public, 
because  Sir  Herbert  kept  his  plans  of  campaign  to  himself  and 
refused  to  allow  the  war  correspondents  to  inform  the  world  of 
what  was  being  accomplished.  Speaking  of  the  rest  of  that  con- 
tinent, Lord  Salisbury  said: 

"You  are  aware  that  a  great  quantity  of  territory,  within  the 
last  twenty  years,  say,  has  been  cast  loose  in  Africa,  or  has  been 
put  up  as  an  object  for  the  desire  and  acquisition  of  several  enter- 
prising governments.  Where  negotiations  have  been  going  on 
for  a  long  time— and  I  think  it  is  possible  that  they  may  continue 
for  a  long  time  further — I  should  not  venture  to  give  you  any 
account  of  our  stewardship  in  these  matters,  except  to  say  that 
we  desire  to  be  governed  by  strict  principles  of  right  and  by  a  due 
and  constant  regard  for  the  prosperity  and  the  interests  of  the 
empire  of  the  Queen.     We  do  not  desire  any  unjust  or  illegiti- 
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mate  achievements.  We  do  not  wish  to  take  territory  simply  be- 
cause it  may  look  well  to  paint  it  red  upon  the  map.  The  objects 
which  we  have  in  our  view  are  strictly  business  objects.  We 
wish  to  extend  tihe  commerce,  the  trade,  the  industry,  and  the 
civilization  of  mankind.  We  wish  to  throw  open  as  many  mar- 
kets as  possible,  to  bring  as  many  consumers  and  producers  into 
contact  as  possible;  to  throw  open  the  great  natural  highways, 
the  great  waterways  of  this  great  continent.  We  wish  that  trade 
should  pursue  its  unchecked  and  unhindered  course  upon  the 
Niger,  the  Nile,  and  the  Zambesi.  And  in  doing  these  things, 
while  we  wish  to  behave  in  a  neighbourly  manner  and  to  show 
due  consideration  to  the  feelings  and  claims  of  others,  yet  we 
are  obliged  to  say  tlhat,  while  we  have  shown  that  consideration 
in  past  transactions,  there  is  a  limit  to  the  exercise  of  that  par- 
ticular set  of  qualities,  and  that  we  cannot  allow  our  plain  rights 
to  be  overridden." 

As  the  London  "Times"  pointed  out: 

"There  is  a  double  significance  in  these  declarations  of  Lord 
Salisbury.  On  the  one  hand,  they  indicate  the  gradual  disuse  of 
the  policy  of  chartered  companies,  whidh  must  be  more  or  less 
identified  with  commercial  restrictions.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
link  together  the  destinies  O'f  the  Nile  and  the  Niger,  of  Northern 
and  Southern,  of  Western  and  Eastern,  Africa,  which  is  impor- 
tant in  view  of  the  pretensions  set  up  by  others.  The  policy  thus 
sketched  out  is  for  the  benefit,  not  of  this  country  alone,  but  of 
all  the  world." 

The  other  speeches  at  the  Guildhall  banquet  were  not 
of  especial  significance.  Ambassador  Hay  was  unable  to 
respond  to  the  toast  of  'The  Foreign  Ministers,"  and  his 
place  was  taken  by  the  Japanese  minister.  The  Marquis 
of  Lansdowne,  on  behalf  of  the  army,  spoke  very  strongly 
of  the  admirable  services  rendered  by  the  native  troops  in 
India,  and  dwelt  upon  the  importance  to  Great  Britain  oi 
an  efificient  military  force. 

The  Political  Situation. — Numerous  by-elections,  sev- 
eral of  which  were  made  necessary  by  the  appointment  to 
judicial  positions  of  Conservative  members  of  parlia- 
ment, have  emphasized  the  hopelessness  of  the  existing 
state  of  party  politics  in  England.  As  Lord  Salisbury 
stated  when  appealed  to  for  comfort,  in  view  of  the  re- 
peated cases  of  marked  Liberal  successes,  or  equally 
marked  gains  in  communities  considered  safely  Conserva- 
tive, the  Opposition  remains  helpless  because  it  has  no 
leader.  Party  councils  can  draft  a  platform,  and  agents 
can  inculcate  principles  or  manipulate  the  sentimental  ten- 
dencies of  a  body  of  electors;  but,  without  a  man  to  act  as 
leader,  to  personify  those  principles,  to  stand  as  the  recog- 
nized embodiment  of  a  platform,  no  party  can  rightfully 
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lay  claim  to  the  direction  of  national  affairs.  Such  is  the 
acknowledged  position  of  the  Liberal  party  in  England  at 
the  moment;  and  therein  lies  the  great  difficulty  of  the  sit- 
uation. The  Conservative  leaders  are  handicapped  by 
the  possession  of  an  unwieldy  surplus  majority,  but  equally 
also  by  the  lack  of  any  positive  opposition  with  which  to 
frighten  their  supporters  into  activity. 

These  by-elections  formed  a  sort  of  prelude,  furnishing 
a  text  for  the  different  political  party  gatherings,— conven- 
tions in  the  language  of  the  United  States, — which  were 
held  during  the  autumn.  The  most  significant  of  these 
was  the  meeting  of  the  Northern  Union  of  Conservative 
Associations  at  Berwick-on-Tweed,  October  15.  Lord 
Londonderry  resigned  his  position  of  chairman  in  a  vigor- 
ous speech,  in  which  he  voiced  the  feelings  of  a  large  body 
of  Conservatives  when  he  declared  that  the  ministry  in 
power  were  sacrificing  the  true  Conservative  principles  for 
the  sake  of  maintaining  the  alliance  with  the  Liberal 
Unionists,  who  had  revolted  against  Mr.  Gladstone's  Irish 
Home  Rule  program.     Lord  Londonderry  said: 

"The  principles  of  true  Conservatism  have  been  cast  to  the 
winds  by  our  leaders  in  passing  the  Workmen's  Compensation 
bill.  Among  Conservatives  throughout  the  north  of  England 
the  feeling  is  one  of  bitter  disappointment  and  disaffection  at  the 
conduct  of  those  leaders.  If  unallayed,  it  will  lead  to  a  serious 
split  in  the  party.  It  is  due,  I  am  convinced,  to  a  subordina- 
tion of  Conservative  principles  to  the  dominating  will  of  the  sec- 
retary of  state  for  the  colonies  (the  Right  Hon.  Joseph  Chamber- 
lain), whose  Radical  views  on  home  politics  Conservatives  have 
always  disapproved,  'however  much  they  may  have  admired  him 
as  an  Imperialist." 

The  views  expressed  by  Lord  Londonderry  were 
unanimously  endorsed  by  the  delegates  of  the  Union,  and 
he  consented  to  a  re-election  as  president.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  but  that  the  dissatisfaction  which  found  ex- 
pression at  this  meeting  will  play  some  considerable  part 
in  the  immediate  history  of  Enghsh  politics. 

The  National  Union  of  Conservative  Associations  met 
in  London,  November  16,  and  Earl  Cadogan  was  elected 
to  succeed  the  Earl  of  Derby  as  president.  Apparently 
the  only  action  of  any  possible  consequence  was  a  res- 
olution favoring  the  establishment  of  a  royal  residence  in 
Ireland,  and  another  calling  for  countervailing  duties 
equal  to  the  sugar  bounties  paid  by  foreign  governments, 
in  order  to  afford  relief  to  the  British  West  India  sugar 
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colonies  (p.  949).  Lord  Salisbury,  in  an  address  to  the 
•Union,  made  the  important  announcement  that  the  min- 
istry intended  to  introduce  into  the  next  parliament  a  bill 
regulating  the  government  of  London.  The  present  sys- 
tem, which  demands  speedy  reform,  was  brought  about  by 
the  modern  passion  for  bigness  of  things.  It  is  too  un- 
wieldy, and  therefore  it  is  proposed  to  divide  the  powers 
and  duties  now  vested  in  the  London  County  Council 
among  other  and  smaller  municipal  bodies. 

The  general  committee  of  the  National  Liberal  Feder- 
ation has  been  engaged  in  the  formation  of  a  program 
which  shall  serve  as  a  basis  for  future  party  campaigns. 
The  result  is  a  demand  for  electoral  reform  in  the  lines  of 
simplified  franchise  requirements,  ''one  man,  one  vote,"  all 
elections  on  a  single  day,  ample  time  to  enable  voters  to 
record  their  votes  at  the  polling  places,  official  expenses 
paid  out  of  pubHc  funds,  and  the  payment  of  members  of 
parliament.  The  campaign  against  the  house  of  lords  is 
to  be  continued;  and  also  parliamentary  suffrage  for 
women  is  to  be  advocated. 

Earlier  than  any  of  these  meetings,  however,  the  first 
general  national  convention  of  the  Irish  Independent 
League,  at  Dublin,  October  11,  introduced,  if  not  a  new 
factor,  at  least  a  new  expression  of  an  old  one,  into  the  po- 
litical world.  As  a  preliminary  to  this  meeting,  the  anni- 
versary of  the  death  of  Parnell,  October  6,  was  celebrated 
with  demonstrations  in  marked  contrast  to  the  funeral 
processions  of  the  previous  five  years.  The  shamrock 
and  ivy  took  the  place  of  ivy.  National  airs  were  played 
instead  of  dirges;  but,  despite  the  crowds  and  the  enthusi- 
asm, there  was  no  marked  excitement  nor  any  partisan 
collisions. 

'  The  national  convention  was  organized  by  Mr.  John 
E.  Redmond,  the  Parnellite  leader;  and  every  efifort  was 
made  to  seci^e  as  representative  a  gathering  as  possible. 
Invitations  were  issued  to  all  corporations,  town  commis- 
sioners, poor  law  guardians,  foresters,  members  of  the 
Gaelic  athletic  clubs,  literary  societies,  amnesty  associa- 
tions, national  bands,  trades  and  trades  councils,  registra- 
tion associations,  Young  Ireland  associations,  and  na- 
tional and  workingmen's  clubs.  There  were,  however,  of 
course  none  of  the  supporters  of  Messrs.  Dillon,  Healy,  or 
Davitt  in  attendance.  Mr.  Redmond  stated  the  plans  of 
the  League,  in  an  able  speech,  in  which  he  denounced  the 
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Liberals  for  abandoning  Home  Rule,  and  declared  that 
the  only  hope  for  Ireland  lay  in  independent  actibn.  Res-- 
olutions  were  adopted,  reaffirming  the  principle  that  the 
Irish  question  can  never  be  settled  until  national  self-gov- 
ernment has  been  conceded  to  the  island,  and  urging 
Irishmen  everywhere  to  commemorate  the  centenary  of 
the  struggle  of  1798.      Much  enthusiasm  was  awakened 

by  the  reading  of  tele- 
grams from  Irish  In- 
dependent Leagues  in 
New  York  and  Bos- 
ton. The  Stars  and 
Stripes  was  very 
prominent  through- 
out the  meeting,  to 
the  exclusion  of  the 
Union  Jack.  Even 
greater  enthusiasm 
was  brought  out  by 
the  call  for  cheers  in 
sympathy  for  the  men 
who  are  fighting  Eng- 
land in  India. 

Miscellaneous. — 
Mr.  Justice  Henn  Col- 
lins, who  was  gazet- 
ted October  30  as  lord 
justice  of  the  supreme 
court  of  appeals,  is  the 
son  and  grandson  of 
prominent  Irish  law- 
yers. Born  in  1842,  he  was  graduated  from  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin,  into  Downing  College,  Cambridge,  of  which 
he  was  elected  a  fellow  in  1865.  He  was  called  to  the  bar 
of  the  Middle  Temple  two  years  later,  became  a  Queen's 
Counsellor  in  1883,  ^i^d  a  Bencher  the  following  year. 
Since  1891,'when  he  was  knighted,  he  has  been  a  judge  of 
the  Queen's  Bench  division  of  the  high  court  of  justice. 
Lord  Justice  Collins  is  president  of  the  Railway  Commis- 
sion, and  a  joint  editor  of  "Smith's  Leading  Cases." 

The  prominence  of  the  order  of  Baronets  in  English 
fiction  gives  considerable  popular  interest  to  the  recent 
complaints  of  the  order.  The  purpose  of  the  order  being 
"to  give  rank,  precedence,  and  title,  without  privilege,"  it 
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is  peculiarly  liable  to  have  its  privileges  abused.  The 
queen  having  recently  given  precedency  to  the  children  of 
legal  life  peers  over  baronets,  the  latter  have  protested, 
and  a  committee  has  been  appointed  to  devise  means  of 
establishing  the  credit  of  the  order  on  more  substantial 
grounds  than  now  exist.  An  effort  is  to  be  made  to  elim- 
inate the  pretenders  who  have  adopted  the  title  of  baronet 
without  right,  to  secure  distinctive  and  effective  insignia, 
and  to  establish  procedure  which  shall  insure  the  proper 
and  formal  transmission  of  such  insignia  from  a  deceased 
baronet  to  the  rightful  successor. 

The  winning  of  the  Cesarewitch  race,  October  13,  with 
some  £40,000  not  included  in  the  formal  stake  of  the  race, 
by  Mrs.  Langtry's  horse  Merman,  on  her  birthday,  was  an 
event  of  more  consequence  in  England  than  it  would  have 
been  in  the  United  States. 

The  marriage  of  Sir  Edwin  Arnold  to  a  Japanese  lady, 
in  London,  on  October  16,  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
newspapers  to  a  considerable  extent. 

LABOR  INTERESTS. 

Engineers'  Strike  in  England. — The  great  strike  of  the 
English  engineers,  which  began  July  13, 1897  (ending  Jan- 
uary 28,  1898),  was  one  of  the  longest  and  most  momen- 
tous labor  troubles  the  world  has  seen  (p.  694).  At  the 
beginning  of  October  there  were  high  hopes  of  a  speedy 
close  of  this  great  contest.  The  Right  Hon.  C.  T.  Ritchie, 
president  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  a  man  of  much  influence, 
in  whom  all  parties  had  confidence,  had  proposed  a  plan 
of  adjustment  to  Mr.  George  Barnes,  general  secretary  of 
the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers.  Mr.  Ritchie's 
plan  was  the  submission  to  a  conference  by  the  employers 
of  the  question  of  improper  interference  in  the  workshop 
administration  and  the  machine  question;  by  the  men,  of 
a  general  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labor  and  the  question 
of  wages.  The  employers  on  October  5  made  any  con- 
ference impossible  by  passing  the  following  vote: 

1.  "The  demand  for  a  reduction  of  the  working  hours  to  48 
per  week  has  been  carefully  considered,  and  the  employers  can 
only  repeat  that  the  conditions  of  the  engineering  and  allied 
trades  do  not  admit  of  any  reduction  of  hours. 

2.  "An  important  point  involved  in  the  dispute  is  the  ques- 
tion of  the  management  of  works,  and  the  federation  is  deter- 
mined to  secure  for  its  members  absolute  freedom  in  this  re- 
spect.   . 
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3.  "Und^r  these  circumstances  any  intervention  of  third  par- 
ties can  have  no  useful  effect,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  enter- 
tained." 

A  statement  of  the  labor  officials  October  7,  giving 
statistics  of  the  strike,  was  as  follows : 

July  15,  180  firms  involved;  October  7,  517.  In  September 
115  companies  joined;  the  first  week  in  October,  25.  On  Octo- 
ber 9,  there  were  59,000  strikers  who  drew  $175,000,  which  was 

the  twelfth  weekly  pay- 
ment. Up  to  that  time, 
half  a  million  dollars  had 
been  paid  out,  leaving  in 
the  treasury  $50,000  of 
the  last  year's  savings. 
It  is  claimed  that  there 
was  $1,750,000  on  hand 
at  the  beginning  of  the 
strike.  The  first  week 
in  October  several  men 
were  imprisoned  for  a 
month  or  less  for  inter- 
ference with  non-union 
men. 

On  October  11, 
the  Federation  of 
Trades  announced 
that  thirty  important 
industries  were  to  be 
called  out  in  "s  y  m- 
pathy"  on  the  15th, 
making  a  total  of 
400,000  on  strike.  In 
July  there  were  but 
16,944;  the  threatened 
sympathetic  strike  did 
not  materialize.  The 
fight  is  for  a  uniform  eight  hours  a  day.  The  direct  issue 
is  the  frequency  with  which  employers  make  the  men  work 
"overtime"  on  the  ground  of  "unusual  pressure." 

Another  elaborate  effort  at  a  conference,  November  i, 
was  a  grand  fiasco.  The  second  week  in  November,  the 
nineteenth  of  the  strike,  saw  $200,000  paid  out  to  the 
strikers.  The  receipts  were  about  $75,000  a  week.  An 
earnest  appeal  was  made  to  American  workingmen,  the 
French  and  German  laborers  were  contributing  gener- 
ously. The  cause  of  failure  of  all  conferences  seems  to 
have  been  the  purpose  of  the  employers  to  refuse  to  allow 
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any  proposition  which  should  take  from  them  the  right  to 
manage  their  own  business  without  interference. 

On  December  i  there  were  82,000  on  strike,  the  week 
previous  $50,000  was  received  and  $175,000  paid  out.  The 
suffering  among  the  strikers  had  reached  a  state  of  des- 
peration, and  the  labor  leaders  expressed  themselves  as 
ready  to  make  important  concessions  in  order  to  save 
further  suffering.  Many  establishments  were  running  to 
a  profit  with  non-union  help.  The  situation  early  in  De- 
cember was  decidedly  favorable  to  the  employers.  Pub- 
lic sympathy  was  more  than  ever  with  them,  and  yet  the 
men  stood  together  heroically,  68,214  men  voting  not  to 
accept  the  proposition  of  a  conference  held  in  the  middle 
of  the  month,  and  only  752  voting  for  acceptance.* 

GERMANY. 

Proposed  Increase  of  Navy. — On  November  30,  the 
emperor  in  person,  for  the  first  time  since  1894,  opened  the 
session  of  the  national  parliament,  the  last  session  of  the 
present  Reichstag.  Chief  interest  in  the  speech  from  the 
throne  centred  in  its  references  to  the  program  of  the  gov- 
ernment for  an  increase  of  the  navy. 

The  emperor  said  that  the  development  of  the  navy  did  not 
correspond  with  Germany's  mission  at  sea,  and  would  not,  in  ihe 
event  of  war,  suffice  to  assure  the  security  of  the  ports  and  coasts; 
nor  did  it  suffice  to  afford  adequate  protection  to  German  mari- 
time and  commercial  interests  abroad.  Although  it  was  not  her 
object  to  vie  with  maritime  powers  of  the  first  rank,  Germany 
must  nevertheless  place  herself  in  a  position  to  maintain,  by  her 
preparedness  at  sea,  her  prestige  among  the  peoples  of  the  globe. 
A  strengthening  of  the  home  fleet  of  battleships  and  an  increase 
of  the  vessels  intended  for  foreign  service  in  time  of  peace  were 
required.     A  bill  for  this  object  would  be  submitted. 

The  bill,  as  brought  down,  called  for  an  appropriation 
of  about  $12,500,000  above  the  ordinary  budget,  to  be 
spent  on  new  construction  next  year,  and  from  $15,- 
000,000  to  $16,000,000  each  year  thereafter  until  1905. 

A  very  strong  opposition  manifested  itself  against  this 
increased  expenditure,  finally  causing  an  abandonment 
of  the  original  proposals.  It  was  based  partly,  no  doubt, 
on  fear  of  increased  taxation,  but  also  on  doubts  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  committing  the  government  to  such  large  ex- 

*NoTE. — As  we  go  to  press,  announcement  is  made,  Jan.  28,  1898,  of  the  collapse  of 
the  strike  in  the  acceptance  by  the  men  of  the  employers'  terms.  For  full  particulars  ol 
the  latest  stages  of  the  struggle  and  the  final  terms  of  settlement,  see  next  number. 
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penditure  over  so  long  a  time  while  the  art  of  naval  con- 
struction was  yet  admittedly  in  an  experimental  stage. 

.  The  emperor,  in  the  course  of  his  speech,  intimated 
also  that  a  bill  for  revision  of  the  code  of  military  pro- 
cedure would  be  submitted.  This  bill  proposes  to  abolish 
the  secrecy  of  most  military  trials  and  to  abolish  the  em- 
peror's power  to  cancel  military  verdicts.  These  will  be 
important  changes  and  marked  concessions  to  the  popu- 
lar demand. 

The  Socialists. — Most  important  political  results  must 
follow  the  action  taken  by  the  Social  Democrats  at  their 
convention  in  Hamburg  in  early  October.  Over  200  del- 
egates were  in  attendance,  representing  2,250,000  votes. 
The  party  decided,  by  a  vote  of  160  to  50,  to  allow  its 
members  hereafter  to  vote  at  elections  to  the  Prussian 
legislative  assembly,  the  Landtag.  The  prohibition 
against  participation  in  the  elections  had  been  in  force 
since  the  Cologne  conference  of  October,  1893,  as  a  pro-' 
test  against  the  class  system  of  voting  under  which  mem- 
bers of  the  Landtag  were  elected,  and  which  rendered  it 
impossible  for  the  Liberals  to  secure  adequate  representa- 
tion in  the  chamber.  The  electors  are  divided  into  three 
classes,  each  of  which  chooses  one-third  of  the  assembly. 
In  the  first  class  are  the  heavy  taxpayers,  such  as  the  great 
landed  proprietors,  financiers,  etc. ;  in  the  second  are  the 
smaller  estate  owners,  professors,  and  civil  officials.  The 
candidates  of  these  two  classes  are  naturally,  in  the  main, 
Conservative.  It  is  upon  the  third  class — made  up  of 
small  shopkeepers,  lesser  officials,  and  laboring  men  who 
have  acquired  taxable  property — that  the  Liberals  are 
obligfed  to  put  their  chief  dependence. 

The  congress  at  Hamburg  also  passed  a  resolution  in- 
troduced by  Herr  Bebel,  providing  as  follows: 

That,  in  case  of  second  ballots  in  elections  to  the  Reichstag, 
instead  of  abstaining  from  voting  where  their  candidates  are  de- 
feated on  the  first  ballot.  Socialists  shall  support  whichever  can- 
didate pledges  himself  to  vote  against  every  sort  of  septennate  or 
quinquennate,  against  the  introduction  of  new  taxes  or  the  rais- 
ing of  existing  ones,  against  exceptional  laws  and  all  measures 
involving  encroachment  upon  universal  suffrage,  laws  of  associ- 
ation, or  press  laws. 

The  resolution  also  provided  that,  if  neither  candidate  would 
pledge  himself  to  these  demands,  Socialists  must  abstain  from 
voting,  as  they  have  done  hitherto. 

It  was  also  decided  by  the  congress  that  no  compro- 
mise or  fusion  should  be  made  with  other  poHtical  partie:^. 


FKANCE. 


FRANCE. 

The  Case  of  "Qr-eyf us.— The  history  of  France,  during 
the  autumn  and  winter  of  1897-98,  to  judge  from  the 
American  newspapers,  has  consisted  of  gossip  regarding 
the  Dreyfus  case.  In  the  early  autumn,  the  usual  events 
of  the  season  promised  to  furnish  their  ordinary  round  of 
interesting  news.  The  socialists  in  parliament  were  be- 
ginning to  look  for 
grounds  of  attack  upon 
the  government;  a  fa- 
mous Russian  military- 
band  counted  upon  a 
profitable  season  in 
Paris,  with  enthusiastic 
encores  for  every  per- 
formance which  sug- 
gested the  glorious  alli- 
ance; and  M.  Henri 
Rochefort  was  to  be 
married  again,  to  his 
charming  niece.  On 
November  15,  however, 
the  dispatches  from 
Rome  announced  that 
the   recall   of  a   French  '""''^ 

attache  from  Berlin  was 
significantly  connected 
with  the  case  of  Captain  Dreyfus. 

rumored  that  somebody  was  prepared  to  prove  the  inno- 
cence of  Dreyfus.  On  the  i8th,  charges  and  counter- 
charges were  published;  and  scarcely  a  day  has  passed 
during  the  ensuing  two  months,  without  its  quota  of  new 
subjects  for  discussion  in  regard  to  this  case.  As  yet, 
however,  nothing  appears  to  have  been  discovered  which 
is  generally  accepted  by  unprejudiced  observers  as  ma- 
terially altering  the  opinions  previously  held. 

Captain  Alfred  Dreyfus  was  arrested  in  the  autumn  of 
1894,  and,  after  a  secret  court-martial,  was  sentenced  to 
public  degradation  before  the  army  and  tO'  life  imprison- 
ment on  the  Isle  du  Diable,  off  the  coast  of  French 
Guiana,  for  having  communicated  secret  military  plans  to 
an  enemy  of  France  (Vol.  4,  p.  894).  The  methods  pur- 
sued by  the  officials  who  procured  his  conviction,  the  in- 
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significance  of  the  proof  which  was  communicated  to  his 
attorneys  and  to  the  pubhc,  combined  with  his  persistent 
declarations  of  innocence,  produced  a  i^eHng  of  uneasi- 
ness and  suspicion  among  the  mass  of  Frenchmen,  which 
was  in  no  wise  allayed  by  the  assurances  of  high  military 
authorities  that  the  court-martial  decision  had  been  unan- 
imous, and  that,  if  the  decisive  proof  were  made  public, 
it  would  inevitably  result  in  an  immediate  declaration  of 
war  against  France  by  a  foreign  power.  It  was  at  once 
assumed  that  this  power  must  be  Germany,  as  the  neces- 
sary opponent  of  France  in  any  event  of  war;  and  this  as- 
sumption has  never  been  disputed,  although  the  German 
government  allowed  it  to  be  known  that  the  French  gov- 
ernment had  been  assured,  through  the  embassy  at  Paris 
and  by  the  emperor  upon  his  word  of  honor,  that  the  Ger- 
mans had  in  no  wise  at  any  time  entered  into  any  dealings 
directly  or  indirectly  with  Captain  Dreyfus. 

In  November,  1897,  the  brother  of  Captain  Dreyfus 
publicly  charged  Major  Comte  Walsin  Esterhazy  with  the 
authorship  of  the  document  upon  the  evidence  of  which 
Dreyfus  was  presumed  to  have  been  convicted.  The 
proof  depended  upon  similarity  of  hand  writing;  and  chi- 
rographical  experts  have  exhausted  their  devices  in  dis- 
proving the  opinions  of  each  other,  until  all  expert  testi- 
mony in  this  regard  has  been  thoroughly  discredited. 
Count  Esterhazy  immediately  denied  all  the  charges  in 
their  entirety.  Documents  and  letters  were  forthwith 
published  by  the  papers  in  facsimile,  and  Esterhazy  then 
qualified  his  denial.  A  certain  "good  fairy,"  as  he  called 
a  mysterious  veiled  lady,  next  met  him  by  assignation  and 
put  him  in  possession  of  papers  which  were  said  to  sub- 
stantiate the  guilt  of  Dreyfus  and  his  own  innocence. 

Meanwhile,  the  French  press,  morning  and  evening, 
have  devoted  their  energies  to  providing  nothing  else  for 
the  amusement*  and  attention  of  the  Parisian  public. 
Emile  Zola  has  entered  the  fray,  and,  if  the  affair  produces 
nothing  else,  the  magnificent  polemic  models  which  he 
has  uttered  will  remain  as  a  permanent  contribution  to 
literature.  The  military  officials  have  been  forced  to  take 
action ;.  and  the  results  of  an  investigation,  directed  chiefly 
against  Comte  Esterhazy,  will  be  recorded  in  the  next  is- 
sue of  "Current  History.''  The  highest  officials  of  the 
government  have  repeatedly  assured  the  deputies  and  the 
public  of  their  firm  belief  in  the  justice  of  the  sentence 
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against  Dreyfus;  and  M.  Scheurer  Kestner,  a  man  in 
whose  honor  and  probity  the  entire  French  people  reUes, 
has  as  often  declared  his  belief  that  that  sentence  was 
wrong. 

All  that  has  been  recorded  is  only  the  surface  of  what 
is  really  interesting  the  French  public.  The  national  con- 
science is  disturbed  by  the  uneasy  fear  that  a  great  and 
grievous  wrong  has  been  done;  but  it  is  disturbed  far 
more  by  the  increasing  insight  into  the  means  by  which 
that  wrong  came  to  be.  It  is  not  possible  at  this  distance 
and  so  soon,  to  know  how  much  truth  may  lie  behind  the 
charges  and  counter-charges,  the  tales  of  'Veiled  ladies/' 
of  Jewish  conspiracies.  It  may  safely  be  suggested,  how- 
ever, that  many  men  well  versed  in  Parisian  afifairs  do  not 
doubt  the  likelihood  of  a  conspiracy  operating  through 
the  demi-monde,  and  holding  in  its  clutches  persons 
closely  associated  with  the  higher  military  and  state  of- 
fices, which  has  successfully  punished  Captain  Dreyfus 
for  his  refusal  tO'  submit  to  blackmail.  Equally  unques- 
tioned is  the  likeHhood  that  Dreyfus  was  the  victim  of  the 
anti-Semitic  movement,  and  that  the  charges  against  Es- 
terhazy  have  grown  out  of  a  movement  organized  among 
the  Jews  to  retaliate  upon  their  enemies.  To  such  move- 
ments, the  life  and  welfare  of  one  man  more  or  less  can 
mean  no  more  to-day  than  they  did  to  those  that  stamped 
out  witchcraft  or  the  Albigensian  heresy. 

The  French  Academy. — On  the  very  day  when  the 
Dreyfus  afifair  became  acute,  M.  Claretie  delivered  before 
the  French  Academy  the  annual  oration  preceding  the 
avx^ard  of  the  prizes  given  each  year  by  the  Academy  to 
the  person  who  has  performed  the  most  virtuous  act  or 
given  the  most  exemplary  proof  of  virtue  during  the  year. 
The  prize,  2,500  francs,  was  given  to  Jeanne  Marie  Bonne- 
fois,  who,  beginning  life  as  an  acrobat  at  fairs,  has 
crowned  a  career  of  self-denial  by  establishing  booth 
schools  to  accompany  the  travelling  shows  at  fairs  and  ed- 
ucate the  children.  The  literary  prizes  included  one  of 
1,500  francs  to  M.  Francis  de  Presseuse  for  his  book  on 
Cardinal  Manning,  and  one  of  1,000  francs  to  M.  Legouis 
for  his  "J^^^ri^sse  de  Wordsworth." 

Miscellaneous. — An  important  report  on  the  naval  es- 
timates for  1898  was  made  by  M.  de  Kerjegu,  November 
7,  for  the  outlay  of  265,273,000  francs,  an  increase  of  20,- 
261,000  francs  over  1897.     Between  ninety  and  one  hun- 
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dred  and  twenty  million  francs  is  pledged  for  new  vessels 
each  year  until  1905.  A  similar  report  on  colonial  esti- 
mates shows  that  Madagascar  will  have  cost  France,  up  to 
the  end  of  the  current  year,  124,000,000  francs.  Reasons 
are  given,  however,  for  believing  that  this  outlay  will  ul- 
timately prove  a  good  investment. 

M.  JDarlan  resigned  the  position  of  Minister  of  Justice, 

December  i,  and  was  im- 
mediately succeeded  by 
M.  Milliard.  The  resig- 
nation resulted  from  a 
vote  of  censure  by  the 
senate,  disapproving  of 
action  taken  by  one  of  his 
subordinates,  whom  the 
minister  upheld.  The 
public  prosecutor  at  Es- 
palion  had  been  trans- 
ferred to  another  post; 
and  in  order  to  avoid  de- 
lay, the  Procureur-Gen- 
eral  requested  him,  as 
well  as  his  successor,  to 
take  the  requisite  magis- 
terial oaths  by  telegraph. 
Although  similar  oaths 
have  not  infrequently  been  sent  by  mail,  there  was  a  con- 
siderable disapproval  of  the  innovation  in  using  the  tele- 
graph. This  was  partly  due,  it  is  probable,  to  the  fact 
that  no  denial  was  offered  to  the  charges  that  the  unusual 
haste  was  caused  by  a  desire  tO'  make  use  of  the  new  offi- 
cials in  electioneering. 

The  Court  of  Appeal  has  rejected  the  application  of 
Mile.  Jeanne  Chauvin  to  be  sworn,  as  one  of  the  prelim- 
inary conditions  of  admission  tO'  the  bar.  The  Court  held 
that,  under  the  old  law,  the  profession  of  advocate  was  re- 
stricted to  the  male  sex,  and  that  such  restriction  is  im- 
plied in  modern  legislation.  In  certain  cases,  moreover, 
an  advocate  has  to  act  as  substitute  for  the  judge,  and  the 
profession  has  always  the  closest  affinity  to  the  magis- 
tracy. The  applicant  urged  that  her  exclusion  would  be 
contrary  to  modern  manners  and  civilization;  but  the 
court  held  that  legislation  alone  can  alter  old  laws  or  make 
new  ones  more  adaptable  to  new  conditions. 
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ITALY. 

On  October  1 1  a  tax  riot  occurred  in  Rome.  Headed 
by  the  pro-syndic  of  the  city  and  the  president  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  a  procession  of  about  20,000 
tradesmen  marched  to  the  office  of  the  minister  of  the  in- 
terior, to  protest  against  the  increase  of  taxation  proposed 
by  the  government. 

In  Italy  taxation  is  so  high  as  to  be  most  oppressive.  For 
example,  an  income  tax  of  13  1-2  per  cent  is  imposed  on  all  in- 
comes above  $120  a  year.  The  tax  on  land  is  enormous — ^43  per 
cent  of  the  rental  value.  Homes  are  burdened  with  34  ^.^er  cent 
of  their  rental  value. 

It  appears  that  some  of  the  crowd  became  angry  at 
being  excluded  from  the  building,  and  became  violent  in 
their  demonstration,  whereupon  the  police  were  called  on 
to  disperse  the  rioters.  One  of  the  latter  was  killed,  and 
several  policemen,  besides  many  citizens,  were  injured. 
Numerous  arrests  were  made. 

On  December  2  the  chamber  of  deputies  appointed  a 
commission  of  five  to  inquire  into  the  charges  persistently 
laid  against  the  ex-premier,  Signor  Crispi,  of  complicity 
in  the  great  banking  scandals  of  a  few  years  ago  and  the 
alleged  illegal  traffic  in  decorations  (Vol.  3,  pp.  145,  374, 
600,  816;  Vol.  4,  pp.  424,  665,  896;  Vol.  5,  pp.  188,  439, 
701).  This  action  was  taken  as  a  result  of  the  recent  de- 
cision of  the  Italian  court  of  cassation,  which  quashed  the 
judicial  indictment  brought  against  Signor  Crispi  on  the 
ground  that  the  ordinary  tribunals  of  justice  were  not 
competent  to  deal  with  such  charges  brought  against  a 
former  member  of  the  government,  or  his  conduct  while  in 
the  government.  The  court  of  cassation  held  that  such 
charges  must  be  dealt  with  by  parliament,  which  was  the 
contention  of  Signor  Crispi. 

It  will  be  remembered  tliat  a  few  years  ago  the  Bank  of  Rome, 
the  Bank  of  Naples,  and  other  kindred  institutions,  were  wrecked 
by  a  series  of  colossal  frauds.  In  each  case  the  insolvency  of  the 
bank  appeared  to  have  been  brought  about  through  the  black- 
mailing extortions  to  which  it  was  subjected  by  leading  politi- 
cians and  government  officials  of  the  day.  Most  of  this  dishon- 
esty took  place  during  the  administration  of  Crispi,  though  his 
enemies  do  not  accuse  the  ex-premier  of  having  plundered  the 
banks  to  add  to  his  private  resources,  but  have  generally  accepted 
his  statement  that  the  money  extorted  from  these  institutions  was 
used  by  him  for  the  secret  service  fund  of  the  government  and 
in  electoral  expenditure.  However,  unfortunately  for  him,  the 
judicial  authorities  who  inquired  into  the  circumstances  that  led 
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up  to  the  failure  of  the  banks,  discovered  that  among  the  most 
voracious  of  the  plunderers  was  Signora  Crispi,  the  veteran 
statesman's  wife. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

Failure  of  Parliamentary  Government. — The  signifi- 
cance of  the  statistics  of  the  population  in  Austria  arid 
Hungary  given  in  the  preceding  issue  of  "Current  His- 
tory" (p.  704),  lies  in  the  fact  that  in  Austria  the  Germans 
are  the  governing  class,  although  they  form  a  distinct  mi- 
nority of  the  population;  and  that  the  same  statement 
holds  true  of  the  Magyar  race  in  Hungary.  The  Ger- 
mans have  dominated  the  Austrian  government,  holding 
the  offices  of  administration,  and  controlling  its  policy  so 
as  to  maintain  their  ascendancy.  The  Czechs  of  Bohemia 
have,  however,  recovered  gradually  from  the  crushing  re- 
pression imposed  upon  them  after  the  revolt  of  1848;  and 
for  many  years,  more  especially  since  1892,  they  have  agi- 
tated with  increasing  vigor  for  a  recognition  of  their  race 
by  the  government.  In  spite  of  bitter  opposition  and  re- 
peated defeat,  they  have  persisted,  and  succeeded  last 
spring  in  securing  from  Count  Badeni,  the  Austrian  prime 
minister,  a  decree  authorizing  the  use  of  the  Czech  lan- 
guage in  the  administration  of  Bohemia  (p.  469).  The 
Germans  recognized  that  this  measure  vitally  affected 
their  own  ascendancy,  and  that  it  would  inevitably  lead  to 
further  demands  from  the  Bohemians,  as  well  as  from  the 
various  Slavic  races  who  contribute  largely  to  the  popula- 
tion of  the  empire.  They  instituted,  therefore,  without 
delay,  a  vigorous  campaign  intended  to  force  the  with- 
drawal of  the  obnoxious  measure.  Tlie  Czechs  retaliated 
by  demanding  that  their  national  tongue  should  be  made, 
if  not  the  only  language  officially  recognized  in  Bohemia, 
at  least,  a  required  language  in  all  official  transactions. 
The  result  incidentally  desired,  of  course,  was  to  diminish 
largely  the  number  ol  Germans  competent  to  hold  office 
in  Bohemia. 

The  Ausglcich. — Such  was  the  condition  'of  affairs 
when,  on  October  12,  a  bill  was  introduced  into  the  Aus- 
trian Reichsrath,  prolonging  for  one  year  the  "Aus- 
gleich"  between  Austria  and  Hungary.  In  1867,  Hun- 
gary succeeded  in  gaining  formal  recognition  as  a  vital 
and  respected  member  of  the  dual  monarchy.  The  chief 
result  of  this  recognition  was  the  Ausgleich,  or  so-called 
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"compromise  arrangement,"  by  which  Hungary  contrib- 
uted three-tenths  as  her  share  of  the  expenses  of  the  army, 
foreign  estabhshments,  and  other  matters  of  common  in- 
terest to  the  two  halves  of  the  empire.  This  arrangement 
was  to  be  revised  at  the  end  of  each  decade;  and  it  has 
been  twice  re-enacted  by  the  parHament  of  each  country, 
with  sHght  modifications.  The  growth  of  Hungarian 
commerce  and  manufactures,  especially  during  the  past 
ten  years,  has  been  far  more  rapid  than  that  of  Austria. 
This  implies,  as  each  recognizes,  the  justice  and  necessity 
of  altering  the  proportion  of  contribution.  The  time  re'- 
quired  for  such  a  readjustment  is  inevitably  very  consider- 
able, if  it  is  to  be  mutually  satisfactory  and  permanent. 
As  the  respective  governments  failed  to  take  the  matter 
under  consideration  sufficiently  early  to  allow  for  its  set- 
tlement before  the  expiration  of  the  existing  Ausgleich  on 
December  31,  1897,  it  was  decided  to  request  the  two 
parliaments  to  continue  the  existing  arrangement  for  one 
year,  unless  sooner  supplanted  by  the  revised  plan.  Tliis 
was  agreed  to  by  the  Hungarian  Diet,  October  21,  with 
the  more  readiness  as  Hungarian  interests  obviously  pros- 
per under  the  smaller  proportion  of  imperial  contribution. 
In  Austria,  the  government  was  utterly  unable  to  se- 
cure the  acceptance  of  this  agreement  by  the  parliament; 
and,  beginning  with  January  i,  1898,  no  strictly  legal  con- 
nection exists  between  the  two  halves  of  the  monarchy, 
except  in  the  person  of  the  common  sovereign.  That 
this  is  so,  is  chiefly  due  to  the  wise  consideration  of  the 
Hungarian  ministry,  under  Baron  Banfify,  who  has  con- 
sistently maintained;  his  policy  of  refusing  to  utilize  the 
difficulties  of  Austria  in  order  to  promote  the  independ- 
ence or  the  momentary  welfare  of  Hungary.  To  do  this, 
Baron  BanfTy  has  been  forced  to  oppose  with  all  possible 
vigor  the  efiforts  of  Francis  Kossuth,  the  son  of  the  great 
patriot  leader,  and  the  present  champion  of  the  Independ- 
ence party,  who  has  used  all  his  efforts  to  force  the  Hun- 
garian government  to  recognize  the  freedom  for  action 
which  results  from  the  action  of  the  Austrian  parliament. 

Riotous  Scenes  in  the  Reichsrath. — When  the  Ausgleich  meas- 
ure came  before  the  Austrian  Reichsrath,  the  German  members 
immediately  served  notice  on  the  ministry  that  the  passage  of  this 
measure  would  be  prevented  unless  the  Czech  language  ordi- 
nance was  recalled.  Unfortunately,  the  Czech  members  had 
shown  how  this  prevention  might  be  accomplished,  by  the  means 
employed  during  their  agitation  for  national  recognition.     The 
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methods  usually  adopted  by  a  determined  opposition  to  legisla- 
tion— the  presentation  of  innumerable  and  diversified  petitions; 
the  demand  for  repeated  and  prolonged  voting;  the  delivery  of 
speeches,  one  of  which,  twelve  hours  long,  was  made  by  the 
some-time  famous  burgomaster  of  Vienna,  Herr  Lueger  (Vol.  6, 
P-  439) — were  carried  as  far  as  possible  by  the  opponents  of  the 
ministry.  These,  however,  were  soon  succeeded  by  much  more 
eftective  means  of  attracting  attention  to  the  cause  and  to  its  ad- 
vocates. Mr.  Clemens,  in  Mark  Twain's  next  book,  will  prob- 
ably describe  the  events  of  which  he  was  an  eye-witness.  For 
the  present  record,  a  very  brief  suggestion  must  suffice,  although 
the  matter  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  the  whole  history 
of  deliberative  assemblies. 

The  representatives  of  the  Austrian  citizens  assembled  in  par- 
liament from  day  to  day,  with  occasional  longer  intermissions, 
for  nearly  two  months,  and  proved  tlheir  absolute  inability  to  con- 
trol themselves.  One  presiding  officer  retired  before  the  difficul- 
ties fairly  began;  and  his  two  successors  were  overcome  by  the 
physical  strain  to  which  they  were  subjected.  The  opposition 
had  determined  to  prevent  the  transaction  of  business,  and  they 
succeeded.  Catcalls  and  yells  tried  throats  so  severely  that  call- 
ing of  opprobrious  terms  was  rendered  painful,  and  therefore  tihe 
catcalls  were  replaced  by  penny  whistles  and  tin  trumpets.  The 
slamming  of  desk  lids  becoming  monotonous,  the  members  took 
ofT  the  lids,  and  used  them  to  hammer  upon  chairs  and  floor,  and 
occasionally  upon  each  other,  until  the  officials  removed  every- 
thing movable  from  the  room.  Tired  of  calling  their  presiding 
officer,  Herr  Abrahamowitz,  by  names  too  vile  for  print,  the  ob- 
structionists attacked  and  hustled  him  upon  his  platform;  and  a 
free  fight  between  his  friends  and  their  opponents  resulted,  after 
which  several  members  were  attended  by  physicians.  The  fol- 
lowing day  a  barricade  was  erected  by  carpenters  about  the  trib- 
une of  the  president.  By  means  of  a  series  of  concerted  signals, 
the  president  put,  and  the  majority  passed,  amid  the  hubbub  and 
uproar  which  drowned  every  attempt  to  speak,  a  rule  authorizing 
tihe  use  of  force  to  expel  any  member  creating  a  disturbance. 
Immediately  afterwards,  six  police  officers  were  barely  successful 
in  carrying  from  the  room  the  leader  of  the  opposition,  Herr 
Wolf.  Several  other  expulsions  followed,  the  only  case  where 
force  was  not  necessarily  used  being  that  of  one  very  prominent 
and  very  corpulent  member. 

Rioting  at  Prague. — Meanwhile  the  populace  had  taken  up  the 
agitation.  The  university  students,  mostly  Germans,  organized 
several  serious  conflicts  with  the  police,  while  the  military  forces 
were  called  out  on  several  occasions  to  disperse  the  gathering 
mobs,  in  Vienna,  Gratz,  and  other  centres.  In  Bohemia,  retalia- 
tion was  quickly  organized.  The  houses  and  ships  of  Germans 
at  Prague,  as  if  by  prearrangement,  were  attacked,  stormed,  and 
looted  before  the  arrival  of  effective  police  forces.  The  use  of 
German  conversation  on  the  street,  or  the  failure  to  display  the 
Czech  tricolor,  became  equally  dangerous.  The  situation  was 
not,  however,  unprecedented,  and  the  officials  of  the  government 
promptly  realized  the  necessity  of  decisive  action.  The  Stand- 
recht,  or  summary  civil  procedure,  miscalled  martial  law,  was 
proclaimed;  and  under  its  provisions  a  few  persons  were  on  their 
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way  to  fulfill  long  terms  of  imprisonment  within  three  hours  of 
their  arrest  while  the  hangman,  with  the  accompanying  confes- 
sor awaited  near  the  hall  of  justice  prepared  to  execute  his 
functions  without  delay. 

A  New  Ministry.— The  change  of  ministry  was  the  di- 
rect provocation  for  the  riots  in  Prague  and  the  other 
Bohemian   cities.     The   riotous   excitement  among  the 
Austrian  Germans  had  extended  to  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity, and  further  seri- 
ous trouble  was  becom- 
ing daily  more  probable. 
The    bur  gomaster    of 
Vienna   expressed   grave 
fears  of  the  temper  of  the 
populace;  and  at  last,  on 
November  28,  the  prime 
minister  tendered  his  res- 
ignation.    What  is  more, 
he  induced  the  emperor 
to  accept  it,  as  the  only 
means  of  averting  blood- 
shed as  well  as  more  seri- 
ous  dangers   to   the   na- 
tional welfare.       "Down 
with    Badeni"   had    been 
the  cry  of  the  opposition. 
Their    purpose    was    ac- 
complished,   but    it    has 
been    a    barren    victory. 
The  problems  of  the  lan- 
guage ordinance  and  of  the  Ausgleich  appear  no  nearer 
solution  than  before,  although  the  new  ministry  is  making 
every  effort  to  discover  some  way  out  of  the  dilemma. 
This  ministry  was  organized  by  Baron  von  Gautsch  von 
Frankenthurn,  as  premier  and  minister  of  the  interior. 

The  Delegations. — The  Delegations  from  the  parlia- 
ments of  Austria  and  Hungary,  to  whom  are  committed 
the  duties  connected  with  the  government  and  the  com- 
mon interests  of  the  whole  empire,  met  at  Vienna  during 
the  week  of  November  15,  and  quietly. attended  to  their 
functions.  Most  important  among  these  is  the  speech  of 
the  foreign  minister,  the  European  utterance  wnich  most 
closely  corresponds  to  the  Guildhall  speech  of  the  English 
premier. 

Vol.   7-63. 
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Count  Goluchowski  presented  an  able  review  of  events  dur- 
ing the  year,  laying  equal  stress  with  Lord  Salisbury  upon  the 
important  achievements  of  the  European  concert.  The  ties  bind- 
ing the  Triple  Alliance  were  said  to  be  as  close  as  ever,  a  state- 
ment which  gained  much  weight  from  the  fact  that  the  premier 
had  but  just  returned  from  an  important  visit  to  Italy,  where  he 
had  several  fruitful  conferences  with  the  government.  His  most 
important  announcement,  however,  was  that  the  Austro-Russian 
"entente"  has  been  definitely  brought  about.  This  took  shape  in 
the  note  uttered  by  the  two  powers,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Greco-Turkish  war,  insisting  upon  the  maintenance  of  peace  and 
the  status  quo  among  the  Balkan  states.  Out  of  this  has  grown 
a  frank  agreement  and  clear  understanding  between  the  two  pow- 
ers, affirming  their  common  resolve  to  respect  the  independence 
and  self-government  of  the  Balkan  states,  and  to  abstain  from  ex- 
ercising any  conflicting  preponderating  inliuence  upon  them. 

The  political  bearings  of  Count  Goluchowski's  speech  have 
already  been  reviewed  in  this  number  of  "Current  History,"  as 
also  the  significance  of  his  remarks  insisting  upon  the  necessity 
of  European  combination  against  the  trade  and  industrial  com- 
petition coming  from  the  nations  of  the  Western  World  (see  p. 
86i). 

The  foreign  minister's  words  at  once  attracted  much 
attention,  and  fears  were  entertained  that  they  foreboded 
commercial  action  prejudicial  to  the  United  States.  The 
policy  of  Count  Goluchowski  heretofore,  however,  has 
been  directed  towards  the  legitimate  development  of  inter- 
nal resources,  and  the  opening  of  markets  by  means  of  a 
rational  organization  in  the  consular  service.  His  ener- 
gies are  likely  for  some  time  to  be  absorbed  in  overcoming 
the  spirit  which  animates  the  narrow-minded  nationality 
squabbles  which  paralyze  the  economic  development  of 
the  country. 

Count  Franz  Thun  was  elected  president  of  the  Aus- 
trian Delegations,  and  Count  Julius  Szapary  of  the  Hun- 
garian Delegations. 

Austrian  trade  and  industry  were  further  discussed  by 
the  Central  Association  of  Austrian  Manufacturers,  which 
met  at  Vienna  November  24.  Many  expedients  were 
proposed,  all  aiming  to  facilitate  the  Operation  of  com- 
municating between  the  native  producer  and  a  foreign 
market.  The  real  difficulty,  as  it  appeared,  lies  in  the 
total  lack  of  any  distinct  class  of  middlemen,  to  superin- 
tend the  strictly  commercial  branches  of  trade.  Steps 
were  taken  to  organize  a  commercial  company  for  the  pro- 
motion of  export  trade,  which  should  unite  the  various 
factors  already  engaged  in  this  business  for  mutual  pro- 
tection. 
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Railway  Organization  and  Accidents.— ^The  Associa- 
tion of  Austrian  Railway  Officials  has  rendered  a  careful 
report  on  the  causes  and  remedies  for  the  marked  increase 
in  railway  accidents  in  Austria  and  Germany.  These 
have  been  especially  noticeable  during  the  pa*  year,  and 
have  attracted  much  discussion  in  the  press  and  at  socialist 
and  other  public  gatherings.  Much  has  been  said  bv 
labor  agitators  about  the  excessive  hours  of  work  for  rail- 
way servants,  and  about  misplaced  economy  in  malad- 
ministration. The  railway  officials  find  the  main  cause  in 
the  great  and  spasmodic  development  in  traffic,  with 
which  the  technical  and  administrative  organization  has 
not  been  able  to  keep  pace.  The  demands  have  enor- 
mously increased  during  the  past  three  years,  with  the  re- 
sult of  an  entire  breakdown  in  arrangements  formerly  suf- 
ficient, with  constantly  recurring  interruptions  and  acci- 
dents. An  entire  change  of  system,  probably  on  an  Eng- 
lish pattern,  is  strongly  recommended. 

Lotteries. — The  Hungarian  government,  October  15, 
decreed  the  absolute  abolition  of  all  lotteries  in  the  king- 
dom, whether  municipal,  state,  or  private.  The  church 
and  many  important  charities  are  very  seriously  threat- 
ened, as  a  chief  source  of  income  is  thus  taken  away  from 
them,  but  the  ultimate  effect  upon  the  people  and  the  civ- 
ilized standing  of  the  state  can  but  be  very  beneficial. 

RUSSIA. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  special  commission  ap*- 
pointed  to  ascertain  the  names  of,  and  to  distribute  relief 
to,  the  victims  of  the  Khodynski  plain  disaster,  which  oc- 
curred on  May  30,  1896,  during  the  coronation  festivities 
in  Moscow  (Vol.  6,  pp.  443,  687),  the  number  actually 
crushed  to  death  on  the  spot  was  1,386,  while  43  more  died 
subsequently  from  injuries,  making  the  total  1,429  persons 
of  all  ages.  Of  these,  774  were  men,  605  women,  and  50 
were  unrecognized,  and  remain  totally  unknown.  The 
sum  of  money  given  by  the  czar  and  distributed  by  the 
commission  was  390,000  roubles — about  £40,000.  One 
thousand  roubles  was  the  highest  donation  to  each  family 
which  the  accident  deprived  of  its  chief  breadwinner. 

According  to  a  statement  given  credence  by  the  press 
about  the  middle  of  November,  the  work  of  construction 
on  the  Trans-Siberian  railway  is  sufficiently  far  advanced 
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TRANS-SIBERIAN  RAILWAY  AND  ITS  EASTERN  CONNECTIONS. 

to  enable  one  to  traverse  the  distance  from  Vladivostock 
to  St.  Petersburg  in  ten  or  twelve  days.  The  "States- 
man's Year  Book"  asserts  that  the  Russian  government 
expects  to  complete  the  Trans-Siberian  road  in  1905. 


THE  JEWS. 

Colonization  of  Palestine. — The  project  of  a  return  of 
the  Hebrew  race  to  Palestine  has  attracted  renewed  atten- 
tion since  the  recent  Zionist  congress  at  Basle,  Switzer- 
land (p.  709).  The  history  of  the  modern  movement  and 
the  results  already  attained,  are  very  briefly  as  follows : 

There  are  now  22  Jewish  colonies  in  Palestine,  occupying 
altogether  about  100,000  acres  of  land,  and  comprising  5,500  to 
6,000  people.  The  country,  it  is  estimated,  can  accommodate 
2,000,000  more  without  crowding. 

As  long  ago  as  1840,  an  agitation  for  tlie  sending  of  colonies 
to  the  Holy  Land  was  started  by  Sir  Moses  Montefiore;  but  it 
was  only  in  1878  that  the  first  colony,  called  "Pethach-Tikvah" 
(the  Gate  of  Hope),  set  out.  This  early  attempt  failed  through 
the  settlers'  ignorance  of  farming. 

An  agricultural  school  had  been  started  near  Jaffa  by  Charles 
Netter  as  early  as  1870,  but  it  was  for  some  time  in  a  poor  con- 
dition. It  was  supported  by  the  "Alliance  Israelite  Universelle," 
an  international  society  of  Jews  devoted  to  educational  and  char- 
itable purposes.  This  school  is  in  a  flourishing  condition  to-day, 
sending  its  graduates  to  stand  at  the  head  of  the  agricultural  col- 
onies planted  in  Argentina  by  the  late  Baron  de  Hirsch,  as  well 
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?.L*M  ^^f  various  colonies  of  Palestine.  It  is  appropriately  called 
Mikveh  Israel"  (the  Gathering  of  Israel),  for  its  pupils  come 
trom  Russia,  Roumania,  Galicia,  Turkey,  Egypt,  and  North  Af- 
rica, as  well  as  from  the  children  of  the  Palestinian  colonies. 

When  the  persecution  of  the  Jews  became  very  bitter,  in 
1879,  some  of  them  fled  to  Palestine,  and  in  1880  founded  two  vil- 
lages, with  agricultural  settlements  attached,  called  Sichron- 
Ja'akob  and  Rosh-Pinah.  The  former  is  now  the  largest  and 
most  flourishing  of  all  the  colonies,  sheltering  about  1,000  per- 
sons, who  cultivate  5,000  acres  of  land. 

The  Russian  persecutions  of  the  Jews  in  1881  caused  the  emi- 
gration of  many  Russian  Jews,  some  of  whom  came  to  America, 
but  others  turned  toward  Palestine.  The  Jews  of  Odessa,  in  the 
southern  part  of  Russia,  being  not  very  far  from  Palestine, 
looked  in  that  direction.  Some  of  the  students  of  the  universities 
of  Odessa,  Moscow,  Harkov,  and  St.  Petersburg  formed  a  soci- 
ety called  the  Biluzi,  from  the  initials  of  the  Hebrew  words  used 
as  a  motto,  the  translation  of  which  is,  "Come,  let  us  go,  O  House 
of  Israel!"  As  a  result  of  this  agitation  the  old  colony  of 
Pethach-Tikvah  was  re-established,  together  with  a  new  one, 
Rishon-l'Zion,  in  1882.  The  former  has  2,400  acres  of  land,  on 
which  are  80  houses,  in  which  648  persons  have  their  homes. 
Rishon-rZion  owns  2,300  acres. 

A  wealthy  Russian  Jewish  philahthropist,  Zebi  Hirsh  Le- 
wantin,  founded  the  coilony  of  Nachlath-Reuben  in  1883,  but  a 
year  later  one  of  the  Rothschilds  had  to  come  to  its  aid.  It  is 
now  thriving  on  2,400  acres  of  land,  having  fifty  families  and 
employing  two  hundred  Jewish  day  laborers.  Other  settlements 
followed  in  1883-4,  including  one,  Gadavah',  foundM  by  students 
from  Russian  universities.       -^  •.       ■      ' 

A  small  colony  settled  in  Wadi-el-Chariin  in  1887,  .artd  "has 
been  so  successful  that  eight  little  villages  have  sprung  up  around 
it,  having  1,560  inhabitants;  As  late  as  1896  other  small  colonies 
grew  up  around  the  larger  settle^ients;    v         - 

When  the  second  storm  of  Russian  persecution  broke,  in 
1891,  it  was  found  that  four  more  colonies  had  been  planted  by 
those  who  anticipated  this  outburst,  but  the  Turkish  government 
then  interfered,  and,  when  the  penniless  Russian  Jews  began  to 
overrun  Palestine,  they  were  stopped  by  the  sultan's  edict.  This 
put  a  stop  to  immigration  and  colonization  until  1893,  when  the 
law  was  partially  suspen-ded  and  a  few  were  admitted.  Twelve 
hundred  families  reached  Palestine  in  1894,  bringing  new  blood 
and  renewed  enthusiasm  to  the  colonists.  Since  that  time  tliere 
has  been  a  gradual  infiltration  of  settlers  and  a  constant  develop- 
ment of  resources  and  enterprises. 

While  the  chief  products  of  the  colonies  are  wine,  silk,  and 
fruits,  each  colony  has  some  specialty.  Jessud-Hama'alah,  for 
instance,  cultivates  roses  for  the  manufacture  of  perfumery; 
Merom  has  24,000  olive-trees;  another  devotes  special  attention 
to  cattle-raising;  and  the  colonies  east  of  the  river  Jordan  raise 
large  quantities  of  wheat.  Wlien  the  colonists  first  arrive  they 
live  in  rude  huts  of  thatch  or  straw,  but  before  a  season  is  over 
they  erect  substantial  stone  dwellings;  each  colonist  has  his  own 
kitchen-garden  near  his  home;  and  with  poultry,  a  horse  and 
wagon,  and  a  cow,  he  lives  in  comfort  and  security  undreamt  of 
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in  Roumania  or  Russia.       As  a  colony  prospers  it  sends   out 
smaller  colonies  in  the  neighboiHiood. 

It  was  announced  in  October  that  the  Czar  Nicholas 
II.  had  issued  an  edict  debarring  Hebrews  from  settling  in 
Siberia. 

BELGIUM. 

A  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Belgium  ex- 
empts the  citizens  of 
each  country  in  the 
other  from  military 
service  therein.  In 
spite  of  this,  the  Bel- 
g  i  a  n  government 
proposed  to  compel 
foreigners  to  serve  in 
the  Civil  guard  on  the 
theory  that  that  body 
was  not  part  of  the 
army,  though,  in  case 
of  war  and  in  times  of 
peril,  it  might  be 
called  upon  to  do  gar- 
rison duty  ,  H  o  w- 
ever,  on  protest  from 
Americans  living  in 
Brussels,  pressure 
was  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  government 
there,  through  United 
States  Minister  Bel- 
lamy Storer,  and  the 
obnoxious  proposal  was  abandoned.  Hereafter  Ameri- 
can citizens  resident  in  Belgium  will  be  exempted  from 
service  in  the  Civil  guard. 
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EX-KING    MILAN    OF    SERVIA. 


SERVIA. 

On  October  19  King  Alexander  of  Servia  returned  to 
Belgrade  from  a  trip,  during  w^hich  he  had  visited  Paris, 
France.  His  father,  ex-King  Milan,  accompanied  him 
back  to  the  Servian  capital.  The  presence  of  the  notori- 
ous spendthrift  in  Servia  was  in  direct  violation  of  pledges 
made  at  the  time  his  annuity  from  the  Servian  treasury 
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was  fixed  (Vol.  2,  p.  61),  and  in  violation  also  of  the  con- 
stitution under  which  he  was  succeeded  on  his  abdication 
in  March,  1889,  by  his  son,  the  present  ruler.  The 
pledges  referred  to,  however,  were  broken  on  a  former  oc- 
casion, early  in  1894  (Vol.  4,  p.  218) ;  and,  as  for  the  con- 
stitution, it  seems  tO'  be  customary  for  the  young  king  to 
defer  to  that  only  when  it  suits  his  convenience;  in  fact, 
he  practically  abol- 
ished it  by  the~  coup 
d'etat  of  April  13,1893, 
whereby  he  assumed 
the  reins  of  govern- 
ment before  he  had 
attained  legal  age 
(Vol.  3,  p.  383). 

The  return  of  the 
former  king  to  Bel- 
grade  is  ascribed 
partly  to  the  fact  that 
he  has  recently  inher- 
ited the  vast  fortune 
of    the    late    Baron 

Baich,    who    was   the  ,«„_„„»«, 

heir   of   Michael    III.  "'^'''^^^B^HHHBR'y 

of  Servia,  uncle  of  Mi- 
lan, who  was  assassi- 
nated in  1868,  and 
who  was  Milan's  predecessor  on  the  throne  of  Servia. 

As  on  the  earlier  occasion  when  the  ex-king  broke  his 
pledges,  his  recent  return  to  the  Servian  capital  was  at 
once  followed  by  a  change  of  ministry.  The  Simitsch 
cabinet  which  took  office  in  July,  1895  (Vol.  5,  p.  709),  re- 
signed; and  was  succeeded,  October  23,  by  a  new  minis- 
try under  Dr.  Vladen .  Georgevitch,  formerly  Servian 
minister  at  Constantinople. 

Another  explanation,  however,  of  the  change  of  min- 
istry, has  been  circulated,  namely,  that  it  was  due  to  the 
action  of  the  Simitsch  government  in  sending  to  Paris, 
without  the  knowledge  of  King  Alexander,  a  large  order 
for  army  rifles.  The  king  was  consulted  by  the  'French 
foreign  minister  regarding  the  difficulties  of  paying  for 
the  order,  and  the  contract  was  cancelled. 
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Tirah  Frontier  Expedition. — The  operations  against 
the  Mohmand  or  Mamund  tribes  on  the  Northwest  fron- 
tier of  British  India  (p.  725),  were  brought  to  a  successful 
termination  early  in  October.  Before  their  completion, 
however,  General  Sir  William  Lockhart,  who  had  been 
ordered  to  take  command  of  the  frontier  operations,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  disturbed  region  and  assumed  personal  di- 
rection. It  became  clear  that  decisive  and  considerable 
action  would  have  to  be  taken,  before  the  tribes,  notably 
the  Afridis  and  Orakzais,  could  be  duly  impressed  with 
the  wisdom  and  necessity  oi  respectful  and  friendly  rela- 
tions with  the  British  power.  Such  action  was  foreshad- 
owed in  a  general  order  issued  from  Simla,  October  7,  di- 
recting that  the  Afridi  clansmen  serving  in  the  British 
army,  who  constitute  some  of  the  very  best  native  soldiers, 
should  be  detailed  from  their  regiments  for  service  not 
connected  with  the  operations  against  their  fellows.  This 
was  followed  by  a  proclamation  to  the  tribes,  reminding 
them  of  what  had  occurred  during  the  summer,  and  de- 
claring that,  in  consequence,  all  allowances  hitherto 
granted  by  the  British  government  were  forfeited,  and 
that  an  expedition  would  march  through  the  territory  oc- 
cupied by  the  Afridis  and  Orakzais,  from  the  heart  of 
whose  country  the  terms  imposed  upon  them  would  be  an- 
nounced. The  Afridis  have  for  many  generations  boasted 
that  no  enemy  has  ever  dared  venture  even  an  approach  to 
their  valleys,  into  which  the  British  forces  now  prepared 
to  advance. 

An  advanced  base  of  supplies  was  established  at  the 
very  entrance  to  the  Afridi  country,  at  Kohat  (see  map,  p. 
723).  Here  a  force  of  31,000  soldiers,  supported  by  a  re- 
serve brigade  of  3,200  men,  was  collected,  with  their  fol- 
lowing of  18,250  persons,  14,000  mules,  and  2,200  camels, 
to  which  constant  additions  were  made,  until  over  25,000 
animals  were  in  use.  The  general  advance  began  on  Oc- 
tober 17,  into  the  centre  of  the  country  between  the  Indus 
and  the  Kuram  valley,  whose  natives  had  gathered  in  full 
force  to  dispute  the  invasion.  Fighting  began  at  once, 
and  has  continued  without  interruption,  and  with  vanning 
fortune.  The  British  troops  were,  in  large  part,  unused 
to  the  sort  of  work  required  of  them,  while  their  officers 
were  equally  inexperienced.       Never  dreaming  but  that 
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the  month's  campaigning,  which  ordinarily  sees  the  begin- 
ning and  the  end  of  a  "httle  war,"  would  suffice  in  the 
present  instance,  they  went  on  full  tilt  at  the  enemy,  who 
lost  no  opportunity  of  giving  them  object-lessons  in  how 
to  fight  over  broken  country.  As  Sir  William  Lockhart 
said  on  November  i8,  after  the  terrible  disaster  to  a  troop 
of  the  Dorset  regiment : 

"We  are  opposed  to  perhaps  the  best  skirmishers  and  best 
natural  rifle  shots  in  the  world,  and  the  country  they  inhabit  is 
the  most  difficult  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  Their  strength  lies 
principally  in  intimate  knowledge  of  the  ground,  which  enables 
them  to  watch  our  movements  unperceived  and  to  take  advan- 
tage of  every  height  and  every  ravine.  Our  strength  lies  in  our 
discipline,  controlled  fire,  and  mutual  support,  and  our  weakness 
in  our  ignorance  of  the  ground  and  the  consequent  tendency  of 
small  parties  to  straggle  and  get  detached." 

The  significance  of  these  words  is  best  seen  in  the  tale 
of  casualties  to  the  British  troops,  which  were,  from  June 
ID  to  October  28,  247  killed  and  843  wounded,  which  fig- 
ures were  increased  to  433  killed  and  1,321  wounded  by 
December  23.  Of  these,  36  and.  81,  respectively,  were 
English  officers. 

Before  the  march  had  fairly  begun,  troops  were  sent 
forward  to  clear  the  route.  This  necessitated  driving  the 
enemy  out  of  the  heights  by  a  small  village,  Dargai,  which 
commanded  the  road.  This  was  successfully  accom- 
plished and  the  village  destroyed;  but  when,  two  days 
later,  on  October  20,  the  main  force  advanced,  these 
heights  were  found  to  be  held  more  strongly  than  before. 
An  immediate  attack  by  direct  assault  was  ordered.  This 
necessitated  crossing  a  space  of  50  yards,  which  was 
under  the  direct  fire  of  the  natives  behind  the  rocks  above ; 
and  their  execution  was  so  accurate  that  the  attacking 
force  lost  195  officers  and  men,  of  whom  4  officers  and  y^ 
men  were  killed.  At  the  critical  moment,  when  the  ad- 
vancing force  had  been  brought  to  a  standstill,  Colonel 
Mathias  turned  to  his  men,  who  had  just  reached  the  zone 
of  fire : 

"The  General  says  that  position  must  be  taken.  The  Gordon 
Highlanders  will  take  it." 

A  cheer  almost  drowned  the  order  to  advance,  and  the 
Highlanders  sprang  forward,  with  a  rush  that  carried 
them  over  the  defenses,  while  the  3d  Sikh  native  Indian 
regiment,  which  had  closely  followed  the  Gordons,  hur- 
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ried  the  enemy  in  their  flight.  That  nothing  might  be 
lacking  in  the  picturesque  and  inspiring  elements  of  this 
magnificent  performance,  one  of  the  Scotch  pipers  was 
shot  through  both  legs  just  as  the  rush  started;  but,  man- 
aging to  prop  himself  against  a  rock,  he  continued  with 
all  energy  to  play  "The  Cock  o'  the  North."  The  London 
"Times"  states  that  this  piper  was  named  Findlater,  and 

*  not  Peter  Milne,  as  at 
first  announced,  who  was 
also  wounded  during  the 
assault. 

Heroism  is  never  in 
vain,  even  though,  as  at 
Dargai,  it  is  the  price  of 
an  apparent  military 
blunder.  Events  have, 
however,  amply  justified 
the  benefit  derived  from 
driving  the  natives  out  of 
their  most  impregnable 
stronghold  by  main  force 
delivered  directly.  At 
both  the  Sempagha  and 
Arhanga  passes,  besides 
other  points  of  minor 
strategic  consequence, 
where  the  enemy  might 
very  easily  have  inflicted 
much  more  damage  than  at  Dargai,  they  retired  as  soon 
as  the  invading  forces  formed  for  storming. 

The  British  advance  continued  as  fast  as  the  transport 
department  could  forward  the  240,000  pounds  of  food  and 
provisions  required  for  the  daily  consumption  of  the 
force.  By  the  end  of  October,  the  Mastura  valley,  en- 
tered by  the  Sempagha  pass,  had  been  explored  and 
mapped  by  the  Engineers'  officers;  and  the^ advance  con- 
tinued over  the  Arhanga  pass  into  the  Valley  of  Maidan, 
along  whose  further  edges  runs  the  Afghanistan,  bound- 
ary. The  Mastura  valley,  the  home  of  the  Orakzais,  was 
found  to  be  wide,  flat,  well  watered  in  all  its  parts,  fairly 
timbered  with  apricot  and  walnut  trees  about  the  villages, 
which  are  very  numerous  and  well  built,  and  evidently  in- 
habited by  an  industrious  and  well-to-do  people.  Much 
of  the  land  is  under  cultivation,  the  fields  carefull}^  ter- 
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raced,  with  abundant  evidence  of  plenty  and  comfort. 
The  Afridis  have  their  houses  in  the  Maidan  valley,  and 
here  the  houses  were  found  scattered  over  the  country, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  apart.  They  are  larg-e,  strong, 
substantial  buildings,  generally  including  a  town  or  keep. 
In  each  of  these  lives  a  family  or  group  of  blood  relations. 
As  these  were  all  hastily  deserted  at  the  approach  of  the 
British,  the  foraging  parties  were  enabled  to  bring  in 
good  stores  of  forage,  sacks  of  potatoes,  wheat,  Indian 
corn,  pumpkins,  walnuts,  etc.,  besides  the  indiscriminate 
loot  which  adds  so  much  to  the  fascination  of  campaign- 
ing to  all  soldiers.  This,  however,  is  but  one  side  of  the 
story,  for  the  natives  found  many  opportunities  of  reveng- 
ing themselves.  Once  a  troop  of  English  soldiers  went 
astray  in  a  ravine,  and  next  day  their  stripped  bodies  were 
found  by  the  searching  party.  Another  night  a  sudden 
rush  carried  off  a  section  of  a  belated  transport  train,  with 
1 1, GOO  rounds  of  Lee-Metford  ammunition,  and  some  70 
ponies,  each  with  five  soldiers'  kits. 

Such  were  the  conditions  under  which  on  November 
12,  Sir  William  Lockhart  announced  to  the  representa- 
tives of  all  the  Orakzai  clans  the  conditions  under  which 
the  British  government  would  suspend  its  punishment 
and  receive  them  back  into  friendly  favor.     These  were: 

1.  Full  restoration  of  all  arms  and  property,  etc.,  looted 
from  the  Khyber  forts,  or  taken  from  the  British  on  any  subse- 
quent occasion. 

2.  Surrender  of  500  breech-loading  rifles. 

3.  Payment  of  a  fine  of  30,000  rupees. 

4.  Absolute  forfeiture  of  all  subsidies  and  allowances  granted 
to  the  tribes  in  the  past. 

5.  Formal  submission  to  be  tendered  in  Durbar. 
Everything  was   required  to  be  performed  within   fourteen 

days. 

The  inevitable  delays  followed,  with  requests  for  ex- 
tension of  time,  and  for  remission  or  more  favorable  dis- 
tribution of  the  penalties.  Before  long  all  the  Orakzai 
tribes  came  in,  paying  the  money  fines,  but  retaining  to 
the  last  their  personal  weapons.  Some  of  the  Afridis 
followed  their  example,  but  the  Zakka-Khels,  the 
leaders  of  disaffection,  stubbornly  held  out.  In  pursu- 
ance of  his  original  declaration,  the  General  moved  about 
the  country,  destroying  houses  and  property  wherever  op- 
position was  offered.  The  moral  effect  was  of  course 
considerable;  but  there  remains,  beside,  the  practical  re- 
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suit  of  accurate  field  maps  and  topographical  surveys, 
which  have  been  thoroughly  made  in  all  directions  of  a 
country  which  had  scarcely  before  been  visited  by  Euro- 
peans. 

Meanwhile  December  approached;  and  the  excessive 
heat  and  dust  which  oppressed  the  troops  during  the  first 
fortnight  of  the  campaign,  were  replaced  by  13°  and  20° 
of  frost,  and  snow  fell  on  the  hills.  The  natives  them- 
selves never  spend  the  winter  in  these  upper  valleys ;  and 
it  became  manifestly  imperative  to  remove  the  British 
troops,  many  of  them  natives  of  southern  India,  before 
the  snow  closed  the  passes  and  thereby  stopped  the  sup- 
ply of  provisions.  Sending  back,  by  the  line  of  commu- 
nications, all  except  the  most  effective  members  of  his 
force,  the  general  reduced  everything  to  the  lightest  pos- 
sible order.  The  army  was  divided  into  two  bodies,  and, 
breaking  loose  from  its  base,  marched  down  the  parallel 
routes  by  the  Bara  and  the  Mastura  and  Warau  valleys, 
to  winter  quarters.  To  the  English  general,  this  was  sim- 
ply a  change  in  the  scene  of  action,  due  to  the  approach- 
ing inclement  weather,  and  his  plans  included  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  campaign  against  the  enemy  in  other  di- 
rections. But  to  the  Zakka-Khels  and  the  other  Afridis 
it  was  a  retreat,  the  evacuation  of  the  territory  won  with 
so  much  trouble.  They  gathered  with  the  eagerness  of 
successful  resistance  and  attacked  the  retiring  forces  with 
increasing  ardor,  seizing  every  hazardous  chance  to  rush 
a  transport  train  or  cut  up  an  outpost.  But  this  sort  of 
success  can  not  replace  their  food  stores,  nor  protect  them 
and  their  families  from  the  mountain  winter.  The  Brit- 
ish troops  are  encamped  for  the  winter  within  the  borders 
of  their  usual  winter  retreats,  and  precautions  are  being 
taken  to  prevent  the  Afridis  from  securing  any  great  com- 
fort during  the  months  which  intervene  before  active  op- 
erations can  begin  again. 

Famine  and  Plague. — All  famine  relief  operations  ('p. 
726)  were  ordered  stopped  by  the  end  of  November,  and 
it  becomes  possible  to  estimate  the  remarkable  success 
of  the  administration  in  preventing  loss  of  life.  Until  the 
formal  report  of  the  government  officials,  however,  all 
statements  must  be  in  large  measure  conjectural. 

The  plague,  after  apparently  dying  out,  has  revived 
in  a  few  of  the  worst  districts,  notably  Poona,  vSholapur, 
and  Surat.     There  seems  no  serious  danger  of  its  spread- 
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ing,  or  passing  the  efficient  control  of  the  government  ex- 
aminers. One  curious  problem  is  introduced  into  the 
fight  to  exterminate  the  plague,  by  its  attacking  a  colony 
of  monkeys.  The  authorities  have  made  strenuous  ef- 
forts to  trap  and  isolate  diseased  animals. 

Indian  Linguistics. — A  systematic  survey  of  the  lan- 
guages of  India  is  being  undertaken  under  the  auspices  of 
the  International  Congress  of  Orientalists  (p.  625).  Start- 
ing from  the  Indian  Census  reports,  an  effort  has  been 
made  to  interest  the  English  administration  officials,  who 
are  engaged  to  procure  examples  of  the  dialects  spoken 
in  their  districts.  The  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son  is  used 
as  a  standard  passage,  and  translations  of  this  into  the 
dialects  are  secured.  This  is  supplemented  wherever 
possible  by  some  original  folk-tale  or  song,  which  shows 
the  natural  expressions  of  the  language. 

Ceylon. — The  misfortunes  which  have  oppressed  Brit- 
ish India  have  had  no  counterpart  in  Ceylon  during  the 
past  year.  The  governor,  Sir  J.  West  Ridgeway,  in 
opening  the  legislative  council,  November  5,  stated  that 
the  revenue  for  the  past  year  exceeded  any  previous  year, 
giving  a  total  surplus  over  expenditures  of  seven  lakhs  of 
rupees,  allowing  for  a  decrease  of  five  and  a  half  million 
rupees  in  the  debt.  The  estimated  revenue  for  1898  is 
23,500,000  rupees.  The  government  will  undertake  ex- 
tensive irrigation  works,  cadastral  and  geological  surveys, 
and  the  construction  of  180  miles  of  new  railways,  besides 
road  and  bridge  building. 

JAPAN. 

A  reconstruction  of  the  Japanese  ministry  was  effected 
about  the  beginning  of  November.  Count  Okuma,  as 
foreign  minister,  was  succeeded  by  Count  Nishi,  formerly 
minister  to  St.  Petersburg.  The  portfolio  of  agriculture 
and  commerce,  also  held  by  Count  Okuma,  was  trans- 
ferred to  Mr.  Yamada ;  and  Marquis  Hachisuka  was  suc- 
ceeded as  minister  of  education  by  Mr.  Hamoui. 

The  change  appears  to  have  been  due  to  attacks  upon 
the  ministry  made  by  the  Liberal  party  aided  by  the 
young  Japanese  element,  and  based  chiefly  upon  domestic 
political  considerations.  The  relations  of  J? pan  with  the 
United  States  and  Hawaii  were  not  thought  likely  to  be 
materially  affected  by  the  change. 
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The  government,  early  in  October,  placed  an  impor- 
tant contract  for  steel  rails  and  fastenings  with  the  Illinois 
Steel  Company. 

CHINA. 

By  the  end  of  October  the  bubonic  plague,  which 
had  been  epidemic  at  Amoy  and  in  that  vicinity  for  sev- 
eral months,  had  practically  ceased  its  ravages.  The 
cases,  about  90  per  cent  of  which  were  fatal,  were  ex- 
clusively confined  to  natives.  In  Amoy  and  four  adjoin- 
ing towns,  the  daily  death  rate  was  about  250  in  June, 
400  in  July,  200  in  the  first  half  and  100  in  the  second 
half  of  August. 

AUSTRALASIA. 

The  Federation  movement  (p.  729)  met  with  two  set- 
backs in  November.  In  the  New  South  Wales  legislative 
council,  the  Anti-Federalists  carried  a  bill  enacting  that 
not  less  than  80,000  electors  must  vote  in  favor  of  the  Fed- 
eration Enabling  bill  to  insure  its  acceptance  by  the  col- 
ony; and  in  the  Queensland  assembly,  the  Enabling  bill 
was  withdrawn  by  a.  vote  of  21  to  19,  owing  to  the  refusal 
of  the  premier.  Sir  H.  M.  Nelson,  to  commit  the  ministry 
to  the  proposed  division  of  the  colony  into  three  separate 
electorates  for  federal  elections. 

Rich  discoveries  of  gold  in  deep  alluvial  soil  were  re- 
ported in  November  from  West  Australia,  not  far  from 
the  Kalgoorlie  field.  A  great  inward  rush  of  prospectors 
has  occurred. 

MALAYSIA. 

The  Philippine  Eevolt. — At  the  battle  of  San  Rafael  in 
late  September  (p.  731),  in  which  the  royalists  were  de- 
feated by  an  insurgent  force  under  General  Natividada, 
the  Spanish  loss  is  put  at  400  in  killed  and  wounded.  De- 
sertions of  royalist  troops  and  citizens —  the  latter  caused 
by  the  oppression  of  Spanish  ofhcials — continued  to  be  re- 
ported; but  suddenly,  on  November  18,  came  a  dispatch 
making  the  announcement,  several  times  made  before, 
that  all  the  important  insurgent  leaders  had  finally  sur- 
rendered and  that  the  pacification  of  the  islands  was  com- 
plete. Rizal  alone,  brother  of  the  man  who  was  shot  a 
year  ago  (Vol.  6,  p.  944),  remained  intractable.     Messages 
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from  the  governor  of  the  islands,  General  Prime  de 
Rivera,  to  the  war  secretary  and  colonial  minister  at  Ma- 
drid, told  that  the  natives  themselves  had  undertaken  the 
negotiations  which  ended  the  war,  offering  to  submit  on 
certain  terms,  which  had  proved  "reasonable  and  accept- 
able." 

Notwithatending  these  official  reports,  the  receipt  of 
which  caused  much  enthusiasm  at  Madrid,  a  fight  between 
Spanish  troops  and  rebels  was  reported  December  i,  in 
which  the  insurgent  loss  was  heavy,  including  the  death 
of  their  leader. 

SAMOA. 

Considerable  improvement  is  reported  in  the  political 
situation  in  Samoa.  The  family  of  Mataafa  has  made 
submission  to  the  established  government  of  King  Malie- 
toa;  and  the  three  powers  who  have  the  guardianship  of 
the  islands — Germany,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United 
States — have  been  asked  to  permit  the  return  of  Mataafa 
and  eleven  other  chiefs  from  exile. 

Financially,  however,  the  condition  of  the  government 
continues  most  unsatisfactory.  The  total  income 
amounts  to  only  $30,000  a  year,  which  is  derived  from 
customs  and  licenses,  mainly  paid  by  white  residents.  The 
capitulation  tax  of  $1  per  head  on  native  Samoans  is  not 
collected,  as  it  is  considered  that  any  attempt  to.  collect 
it  would  soon  cause  a  revolt.  The  royal  civil  list  has  been 
reduced  one-third,  and  each  member  receives  only  about 
$48  monthly. 
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The  Railway  to  Buluwayo. — While  British  military 
forces  are  pushing  their  way  southward  from  Egypt, 
building  a  railway  as  they  go,  Cecil  Rhodes  is  pushing  his 
way  for  the  empire  northwards  from  Cape  Town.  On 
November  4,  the  completed  line  to  Buluwayo  was  pub- 
licly opened  by  Sir  Alfred  Milner,  the  high  commissioner 
for'South  Africa,  in  the  presence  of  the  most  representa- 
tive body  of  leaders  of  South  African  political  and  com- 
mercial life.     Not  only  is  the  line  open,  but  its  commer- 
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Railway  and  steamer  routes  in  operation 
Portions  of  routes  not  yet  completed 
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cial  success  is  already  assured.  The  line  has  been  built 
at  a  cost  of  some  $60,000  a  month,  about  two  hundred 
white  men  and  two  thousand  negroes  having  constructed 
a  mile  of  road  for  every  working  day.  The  interest  on  the 
bonds  demands  $30,000  each  month;  but,  as  the  road  re- 
ported net  earnings  of  $27,205  a  month  when  only  200  of 
its  357  miles  were  in  operation,  its  future  would  seem  se- 
cure. 

The  comment  upon  the  development  of  trade  and  of 
natural  resources,  and  the  progress  of  civilization  into  a 
region  where,  four  years  ago,  the  notorious  Lobengula  was 
supreme,  is  startling.  Nor  is  this  all.  Arrangements  are 
already  made  by  Mr.  Rhodes  for  the  extension  of  the  line 
northwards  to  Fort  Salisbury,  where  it  will  join  the  line 
which  is  rapidly  coming  up  from  Beira  on  the  east  coast. 
Beyond  Fort  Salisbury,  Mr.  Rhodes  announces  the  dis- 
covery of  extensive,  workable  coal  fields,  and  his  inten- 
tion is  to  continue  his  railway  to  open  up  these. 

An  overland  route,  from  Cairo  to  Cape  Town,  it  is  evi- 
dent, is  within  the  probabilities  of  the  next  decade.  Plans 
are  already  made,  and  almost  within  sight  of  actual"  oper- 
ation, for  the  telegraph  line  which  will  precede  the  railway 
for  the  intervening  portion  of  the  way,  now  closed  against 
civilization.  The  fall  of  the  dervish  power  in  the  eastern 
Soudan  will  presumably  be  the  next  step;  and  then  the 
completion  will  be  measured  by  the  time  that  commercial 
interests  at  the  Cape  will  consent  to  continue  paying  9s. 
6d.  (say  $2)  per  word  for  cable  communication  with  Eu- 
rope, instead  of  2s.  6d.,  which  is  the  price  per  w^ord  which 
Mr.  Rhodes  promises  as  soon  as  the  overland  telegraph 
line  is  in  operation.  This  wire  is  already  laid  into  the 
heart  of  Nyassaland;  and  by  April  next  Mr.  Rhodes  ex- 
pects it  to  reach  the  south  end  of  Lake  Tanganyika.  The 
route  northwards  is  for  the  present  uncertain,  Germany 
having  interfered  with  the  concessions  granted  by  the 
Kongo  Free  State. 

The  telegraph  line  northwards  wall  pass  through 
Uganda,  where  the  progress  towards  civilization  under 
British  auspices  has  recently  received  a  set-back  by  the 
revolt  of  a  powerful  native  state.  An  expedition  .consist- 
ing of  300  Soudanese  troops,  two  machine  guns,  and  a 
large  auxiliary  force  of  loyal  Baganda,  under  the  British 
acting  commissioner,  advanced  against  the  rebels  under 
King  Mwanga,  and  defeated  him  in  a  sharply-contested 
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battle.  The  King  escaped,  Bo  that  reports  of  further 
trouble  may  be  expected  at  any  time.  These  difficulties 
have  been  complicated  by  the  mutiny  of  a  portion  of  the 
Soudanese  force  engaged  upon  another  expedition, 
under  Major  Macdonald,  into  the  interior  of  Uganda. 
The  trouble,  which  appears  to  be  only  another  expression 
of  the  prevailing  Mohammedan  revival  wherever  the  re- 
ligion of  Mahomet  is  held,  broke  out  October  19,  when  an 
attack  was  made  on  the  British  camp  and  four  English 
officers  were  killed  before  the  mutineers  could  be  driven 
of¥.  A  detachment  of  Indian  troops  stationed  at  Mom- 
basa was  at  once  sent  to  reinforce  the  Wasoga  native 
troops  who  remained  faithful  to  the  English  officers;  and 
the  effective  punishment  of  the  revolted  forces  may  con- 
fidently be  predicted. 

The  Cavendish  Expedition.^-Mr.  H.  S.  H.  Cavendish, 
the  twenty-one  year  old  cousin  of  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, with  his  friend.  Lieutenant  Andrew,  started  in  the 
summer  of  1896  on  a  sporting  expedition  after  big  game 
in  Eastern  Central  Africa.  On  October  2,  1897,  a  dis- 
patch from  Rome  announced  the  massacre  of  every  one 
connected  with  his  expedition;  and  fifteen  days  later,  he 
returned  to  London  in  person,  reporting  a  remarkably 
successful  expedition,  not  only  from  the  point  of  view  of  a 
sportsman,  but  from  that  of  a  scientific  explorer.  He  vis- 
ited a  considerable  tract  of  unexplored  territory,  of  which 
he  made  careful  maps,  showing  many  interesting  geo- 
graphical features.  His  records  of  the  game  and  flora  of 
the  country,  as  well  as  of  the  people  whom  he  encoun- 
tered, are  replete  with  important  information  of  scientific 
value. 

Abyssinia. — Historically,  the  most  interesting  results 
of  the  Cavendish  expedition  are  the  details  which  it 
brought  back  of  events  in  Abyssinia  since  the  battle  of 
Adowa.  Several  European  missions  have  visited  the 
capital  of  Abyssinia  since  the  defeat  of  the  Italians;  but 
none  of  these,  apparently,  learned  of  the  military  opera- 
tions which  succeeded  that  very  momentous  battle.  Ras 
Makonnen,  the  great  Abyssinian  general,  led  his  forces, 
full  of  the  ardor  of  victory,  on  a  campaign  of  conquest 
against  their  Soudanese  neighbors,  the  Somali.  They 
proceeded  on  their  raid  down  the  Webbe-Shebeyli  river 
nearly  to  the  forty-fifth  parallel.  There  their  enemies 
turned  upon  them,  and  overwhelmed  them  with  superior 
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numbers,  Ras  Makonnen  and  all  of  his  force  being  killed 
or  enslaved,  save  a  few  who  were  sent  home  wilrfi  a  taunt- 
ing announcement  of  the  event.  The  reports  of  this  bat- 
tle received  by  Mr.  Cavendish  were  supplemented  by 
those  obtained  by  Mr.  J.  Bennett  Stanford,  who  returned 
in  October  from  an  exploring  expedition  into  Somaliland. 
Both  parties  were  shown  numerous  Italian  rifles,  which 
seemed  to  confirm  the  stories  told  by  the  native  chiefs. 


^^^^^^ 


SCIENCE. 

The  Yerkes  Observatory.— A  new  era  in  the  history  of 
astronomical  progress  was  undoubtedly  ushered  in  with 
the  formal  dedication,  on  October  21,  of  the  Yerke*  Ob- 
servatory of  the  University  of  Chicago.  In  facilities  for 
astronomical  research,  that  institution  now  leads  the 
world. 

The  location  of  the  observatory,  selected  from  twenty-six 
eligible  sites,  is  near  Lake  Geneva  and  just  outside  the  village  of 
Williams  Bay,  Wis.  It  is  thirty-eight  miles  west  of  Lake  Mich- 
igan and  seventy-five  miles  northwest  of  Chicago. 

This  observatory,  with  its  40-inch  objective  and  all  the  at- 
tendant equipment,  is  in  every  way  the  leading  astronomical  sta- 
tion on  the  globe.  Mr.  Charles  T.  Yerkes,  who  donated  this 
plant,  costing  more  than  $350,000,  is  the  street  railway  multi-mil- 
lionaire of  Chicago.  For  the  lens  alone  Mr.  Yerkes  paid  $65,- 
000;  for  the  equatorial  mounting,  $55,000;  for  the  "rising  floor" 
and  dome,  $45,000;  for  the  building  and  mechanical  appoint- 
ments, $145,000;  for  the  land,  $50,000;  while  many  lesser  expenses 
are  not  known  to  the  public. 

The  building,  of  brown  Roman  brick  with  terra  cotta  trim- 
mings, is  shaped,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  picture,  like  the  Latin 
cross,  the  "stem"  running  west  with  the  cross  at  the  east  end. 
The  big  telescope  is  mounted  under  a  dome.  92  feet  in  diameter, 
at  the  western  end  of  the  "stem."  Smaller  domes  rise  at  each  end 
of  the  cross.  In  one  of  these  is  a  12-inch  glass,  and  in  the  other 
a  16-inch  glass. 

The  great  40-inch  glass  is  mounted  in  a  tube  sixty-four  feet 
long.  The  "dew  cap,"  which  shelters  the  object-glass  from  mist 
or  frost,  extends  eight  feet  from  the  large  end;  and  a  "spectro- 
heliograph"  about  ten  feet  long  is  attachable  at  the  eye  end.  The 
telescope  is  hung  43  feet  above  the  base,  so  that  the  "dew  cap"  is 
80  feet  above  the  base.  The  floor  is  movable,  to  accommodate  the 
astronomer  when  he  changes  the  angle  of  the  mighty  instrument 
with  the  horizon.  The  clock  which  "drives"  the  tube  as  it  sweeps 
the  heavens,  weighs  a  ton,  and  moves  a  mass  of  instruments  and 
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appointments  weighing  twenty  tons.  For  photographing  the 
sun  there  is  an  attached  tube  64  feet  long  with  a  six-inch  lens. 
There  is  also  an  appliance  for  photographing  the  stellar  spectra. 
Now  for  the  first  time  these  experts,  who  have  it  in  charge, 
George  E.  Hale,  S.  W.  Burnham,  E.  E.  Barnard,  and  F.  L.  O. 
Wadswcrth,  can  "divide  close  doubles,"  which  has  hitherto  been 
impossible.  This  glass  has  one-fourth  more  power  than  the  larg- 
est glass  in  use  up  to  this  time— the  36-inch  objective  at  the  Lick 
Observatory  on  Mount  Hamilton,  near  San  Jose,  Cal.  George 
E.  Hale,  the  director,  is  a  young  man,  but  one  of  the  most  in- 
genious and  brilliant  astronomers  in  the  world. 

America  easily  leads  the  world  in  astronomical  wisdom  and 
research.  Her  first  great  triumph  in  the  field  of  astronomy  was 
in  \7p2)-7,  when  Mason  and  Dixon's  line  was  run  beyond  the  pos- 
sibilities of  dispute  by  means  of  astronomical  observations.  A 
second  American  triumph  was  in  connection  with  observations  of 
the  comet  of  1843  and  the  discovery  of  Neptune,  made  possible  by 
new  American  observatories.  The  first  of  these  equipments  was 
a  private  telescope  in  Dorchester,  Mass.,  followed  by  a  brilliant 
leadership  at  Yale,  and  culminating  in  the  National  Observatory 
at  Washington.  The  third  great  advance  was  at  the  time  of  the 
Civil  War,  when  the  spectroscope  was  invented,  changing  the 
whole  aspect  of  astronomical  achievement,  opening  an  era  un- 
paralleled in  scientific  history.  Princeton  led  off  in  the  "race  of 
the  telescopes,"  of  which  there  are  now  eight  large  glasses  in 
America.  Prof.  Charles  A.  Young  of  Princeton,  with  a  23-inch 
glass,  gave  the  world  its  first  authentic  list  of  lines  in  the  spec- 
trum, 1872,  and  his  authority  has  not  been  questioned.  In  1893 
Percival  Lowell,  a  Boston  literarian,  had  an  18-inch  glass  made 
for  observations  at  an  altitude  of  7,250  feet,  at  Flagstaff,  Arizona, 
and  in  1896  a  24-inch  glass  for  the  same  observatory;  and  as  a  re- 
sult he  has  added  materially  to  our  knowledge  of  Mars,  Venus, 
and  Mercury.  In  1895  Harvard  secured  a  glass  nearly  as  large 
as  Mr.  Lowell's,  the  gift  of  Miss  Bruce  of  New  York.  This  is 
constructed  quite  differently  from  the  other  glasses.  It  was 
taken  to  the  Andes,  Arequipa,  Peru — ^at  an  elevation  of  8,200  feet. 
It  is  the  largest  purely  photographic  telescope  in  the  world,  and 
is  being  used  to  obtain  a  photograph  of  the  Southern  heavens. 
Professor  William  Harkness  of  the  Naval  Observatory  at  Wash- 
ington has  a  26-inch  glass.  The  Chamberlain  University,  Den- 
ver, Col.,  has  a  20-inch  glass;  and  the  University  of  Virginia  has 
a  26-inch  glass.  Until  the  Yerkes,  the  Lick  Observatory,  with  a 
36-inch  glass,  placed  ten  5'ears  ago  at  Mt.  Hamilton,  San  Jose, 
Cal.,  was  the  largest  glass  in  the  world.  This  cost  $50,000,  and 
was  the  gift  of  Mr.  D.  O.  Mills.  Prof.  E.  S.  Holden  was  long  in 
charge  of  this  observatory.  It  is  said  that  the  Paris  Exposition 
in  1900  is  to  have,  if  possible,  a  48-inch  glass. 

It  may  be  said  that  since  1872  Young  and  Langley.have  re- 
vealed the  sun  in  a  new  lig'ht;  Hough  and  Lowell  have  revolution- 
ized the  planets;  Brooks  and  Barnard  have  placed  the  comets  on  a 
new  scientific  course;  while  Draper  and  Pickering  have  given 
new  life  to  the  stars. 

Now  the  Yerkes  Observatory,  by  adding  one-fourth  to  the 
power  by  which  the  heavens  are  viewed,  opens  a  fourth  era,  in 
which  already  much  that  is  new  and  interesting  is  being  discovered 
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daily.  Tlhis  glass  brings  the  moon  nearer  to  Boston  than  Al- 
bany or  New  York.  The  glass  was  cast  in  the  rough  in  Paris 
about  twenty  years  ago,  and  was  designed  for  the  University  of 
California;  but  when  it  was  learned  how  much  it  would  cost  to 
finish  it,  the  plan  was  abandoned,  and  the  grinding  of  the  glass 
was  not  undertaken  until  1893.  Mr.  Clark  was  four  years  in  fin- 
ishing it  for  Mr.  Yerkes. 

The  opening  of  this  observatory  in  October  was  a 
memorable  occasion.  For  five  days  there  was  assembled 
the  most  remarkable  gathering  of  astronomers  from  all 
over  the  world  ever  brought  together.  This  group 
of  nearly  a  thousand  persons  listened  to  addresses  such  as 
have  never  been  delivered  in  one  week  upon  this  great 
subject.  The  great  scientists  all  "camped  out"  in  luxuri- 
ous style  in  the  observatory  itself;  and  these  festivities 
of  science  ended  at  the  University  of  Chicago  when  Pres- 
ident and  Mrs.  W.  R.  Harper  gave  a  luncheon  to  the  dis- 
tinguished scientists,  and  Mr.  Yerkes  gave  a  dinner  to  the 
visitors  which  was  in  every  way  worthy  the  occasion. 

This  40-inch  refractor  was  the  last  masterpiece  of  Al- 
van  G.  Clark  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  who  died  before  the 
observatory  was  dedicated  (p.  516).  The  father,  Alvan 
Clark,  and  the  son,  made  every  great  glass  used  in  the 
world's  modern  astronomical  research.  This  is  a  fitting 
crown  to  the  great  work  of  these  masters. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  trustees  to  keep  the  observatorv 
force  down  to  solid  work,  and  consequently  the  public  will 
have  no  privileges  there  for  the  present.  In  this  way  the 
sensational  element  is  to  be  eliminated,  and  special  atten- 
tion will  be  given  to  micrometrical  observations  of  stars, 
satellites,  comets,  and  nebulae;  to  solar  investigations;  to 
spectroscopic  researches  on  the  chemical  composition  of 
the  stars  and  their  motion  as  related  to  the  earth ;  and  to 
providing  for  special  investigations  of  astronomical  or  re- 
lated physical  problems. 

Patagonia  Explored. — Early  in  1896  an  expedition  was 
organized  by  Princeton  University,  under  control  of  Prof. 
Scott  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exploring  Patagonia.  It  returned  in  August, 
1897. 

The  principal  object  of  the  expedition  was  to  collect  verte- 
brate fossils  from  the  tertiary  deposits,  and  the  skins  and  skeletons 
of  recent  birds  and  mammals.  The  objective  point  was  the  port  of 
Gallegos,  on  the  east  coast  of  southern  Patagonia.  From  this 
point  investigations  were  conducted  along  the  coast  from  Sandy 
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Point,  in  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  to  Port  Desire,  in  the  north. 
In  this  region  many  interesting  fossil  forms  were  secured,  as  well 
as  a  nearly  complete  series  of  living  birds,  mammals,  and  plants. 
After  spending  several  months  in  the  coast  region,  the  expedi- 
tion went  into  the  interior,  where  many  new  glaciers  and  water- 
courses were  discovered.  Many  plants  and  animals  new  to  science 
were  also  collected,  while  the  information  obtained  relating  to 
geological  phenomena  was  of  the  greatest  value.  Numerous  vol- 
canic cones,  hitherto  unreported,  were  discovered.  Owing  to  the 
difficulty  of  travelling  in  the  interior,  it  was  impossible  to  take 
any  great  supply  of  provisions.  It  was  found  necessary  to  limit 
the  expedition  to  Messrs.  J.  P.  Hatcher  and  O.  A.  Peterson. 
They  were  absent  five  months  on  this  trip,  during  which  time  it 
was  impossible  for  them  to  receive  or  dispatch  any  letters;  and 
they  did  not  meet  with  a  single  human  being.  After  spending  a 
little  more  than  a  year  on  the  mainland,  the  expedition  proceeded 
to  Tierra  del  Fuego  and  the  adjoining  islands,  where  important 
collections  were  made,  and  observations  were  taken  of  the  geol- 
ogy and  paleontology  of  the  islands.  Throughout  their  work 
the  Argentine  government  was  very  generous  and  courteous  to 
the  members  of  the  expedition,  giving  them  return  passages  on 
its  war  vessels  between  Buenos  Ayres  and  Gallegos,  and  offering 
to  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  expedition  a  smaller  vessel  for  use 
in  researches  among  the  islands.  The  collection  secured  by  the 
expedition  is  stated  to  be  the  most  valuable  of  any  obtained  from 
that  region,  comprising  as  it  does  a  nearly  complete  series  of 
mosses  and  flowering  plants,  800  skins  and  skeletons  of  recent 
birds  and  mammals,  and  eight  tons  of  fossils,  including  more  than 
1,000  skulls  and  many  nearly  complete  skeletons. 

International  Leprosy  Coriference. — On  the  initiative 
of  the  German  government  a  congress  of  experts  from  va- 
rious countries  met  in  Berlin  in  October  to  discuss  chiefly 
the  following  three  questions : 

1.  Is  leprosy  contagious? 

2.  Can  it  be  cured? 

3.  How  can  its  spread  be  prevented? 

The  sessions  closed  October  16.  The  following  were 
the  conclusions  unanimously  reached: 

The  leprosy  bacillus  is  the  true  cause  of  the  disease. 
Man  is  the  only  animal  in  which  this  bacillus  exists. 
Leprosy  is  contagious,  but  not  hereditary. 
The   isolation   of  patients  is  desirable,   and,   under  circum- 
stances such  as  exist  in  Norway,  should  be  compulsory. 

Leprosy  has  no  doubt  existed  in  all  ages.  It  is  described  in 
the  Bible.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  at  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  it  be- 
came a  European  scourge.  In  France,  Italy,  and  Germany  hos- 
pitals had  to  be  established,  and  sometimes  it  was  forbidden  to 
approach  them.  Thanks  to  these  measures,  leprosy  diminished, 
and  seemed  to  have  disappeared  in  Europe,  but  it  continued  to  be 
as  widespread  and  serious  in  Asia  and  Africa. 

The  increase  in  travel,  and  especially  the  emigration  gf  the 
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poorer  classes,  have  gradually  brought  about  the  reintroduction 
of  leprosy  to  those  countries  whence  it  had  been  banished.  At 
present  leprosy  is  spreading  in  Russia  and  on  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean.  It  is  invading  eastern  Prussia  and  is  widespread 
in  Norway.  In  France,  England,  and  Germany,  cases  of  leprosy 
have  been  observed  in  persons  coming  from  tropical  countries, 
but  there  also  have  been  cases  reported  of  lepers  who  have  never 
left  their  native  land.  The  disease  is  said  to  be  very  prevalent  in 
France,  especially  in  the  northern  parts,  and  to  be  on  the  increase. 
In  South  America  leprosy  is  frequent,  and  is  extending  to  the 
United  States  through  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  In  New  Orleans  Dr. 
Dyer  alone  has  had  ii8  cases  under  observation  in  all  classes  of 
society.  Again,  in  Oceania,  leprosy  exists  everywhere.  There 
were  no  lepers  in  Hawaii  in  1840.  It  was  introduced  by  the  Chi- 
nese. Now  the  disease  has  attacked  thousands  of  the  inhabitants, 
native  as  well  as  English  and  American. 

The  honor  of  discovering  the  bacillus  of  leprosy  is 
clainred  for  Doctor  Hansen,  a  Norwegian.  It  strongly 
resembles  the  bacillus  of  consumption,  but  our  bacterio- 
logical knowledge  in  regard  to  it  is  very  limited,  for,  it 
seems,  we  can  neither  cultivate  nor  inoculate  it  in  animals. 
Until  this  can  be  done,  little  hope  is  entertained  of  a  suc- 
cessful cure  for  the  disease.  The  serum  treatments  an- 
nounced last  year  (Vol.  6,  p.  718),  are  not  on  record  as  hav- 
ing demonstrated  any  great  efficacy.  In  this  connection 
it  is  interesting  to  recall  the  report  of  the  Indian  Leprosy 
Commission  in  1893  ("Vol.  3,  p.  404). 

A  New  Disinfecting  Machine. — Patents  have  been  se- 
cured by  A.  G.  Hunter  of  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  the  in- 
ventor, and  Professor  Grady  of  the  Boston  Stammering 
Institute,  41  Tremont  street,  Boston,  Mass.,  for  two  ma- 
chines which  bid  fair  to  work  a  revolution  in  the  method 
of  applying  disinfectants. 

By  means  of  one  of  the  machines,  any  kind  of  disinfecting 
solution,  such  as  oil  Eucalyptus,  bichloride  of  mercury,  formalde- 
hyde, etc.,  can  be  forcibly  and  very  quickly  applied  in  the  form  of 
a  spray,  jet,  or  sprinkle,  to  every  part  of  a  room,  dwelling,  or 
other  place  requiring  such  treatment. 

The  other  machine  is  used  where  the  disinfecting  medium  is 
a  gas,  such  as  chlorine,  sulphur  dioxide,  nitrous  acid  gas,  forma- 
line, etc.  The  gas,  cornbined  with  superheated  oxygen,  which 
rarefies  it  and  increases  its  penetrating  power,  is  forced  with  the 
greatest  ease  and  the  least  possible  inconvenience  to  ej/ery  nook 
and  cranny  in  rooms,  vaults,  cellars,  cesspools,  etc.,  requiring  to 
be  fumigated. 

The  machines  are  applicable  where  disinfection  is  required 
on  the  largest  scale,  as  at  customs  houses,  quarantine  stations, 
immigration  offices,  hospitals,  etc.,  in  case  of  epidemics  of  ty- 
phoid, small-pox,  yellow  fever,  etc. 
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Medical  Progress.— The  Italian  physician,  Dr.  San- 
arelH,  who  discovered  the  bacillus  of  yellow  fever  (p.  234), 
announced  in  October  that  his  experiments  had  resulted 
in  the  discovery  of  a  serum  for  the  prevention  or  cure  of 
the  disease.  Tests  on  animals  which  had  been  inoculated 
with  yellow  fever  virus,  made  them  immune.  Doctor 
Sanarelli's  experiments  appear  to  be  a  development 
within  a  field  traversed  in  the  early  eighties  by  Dr.  Do- 
mingo Freire. 

A  new  serum  for  the  cure  of  consumption,  from  which 
wonderful  results  are  predicted,  has  been  developed  by 
Dr.  Joseph  O.  Hirschfelder  of  San  Francisco,  Cal.  It  is 
called  oxytuberculin.  The  process  of  manufacture  is  de- 
scribed as  follows: 

Veal  was  first  compressed,  and  its  juice  boiled  and  filtered. 
Glycerine,  peptone,  and  salt  were  added,  and  with  carbonate  of 
soda  the  mixture  was  made  slightly  alkaline.  The  liquid  was 
then  put  under  steam  heat  at  100  degrees  centigrade  for  four 
hours.  When  taken  out  it  was  put  cold  into  sterilized  bottles. 
The  sterilizing  process  was  accomplished  by  putting  the  empty 
bottles,  which  had  been  washed  with  acid  and  stoppered  with  cot- 
ton, into  a  large  sheet-iron  sterilizer  heated  to  160  degrees  centi- 
grade, for  one  hour.  These  bottles  were  then  capped  with  parch- 
ment paper,  and  were  again  sterilized  for  three  days  at  100  de- 
grees temperature.  Then  came  the  important  process  of  infect- 
ing the  liquid  with  the  germs  of  tuberculosis,  imported  from 
Koch's  laboratory.  By  means  of  a  looped  platinum  wire  a  germ 
was  extracted  and  placed  in  the  bouillon,  on  which  it  worked  pre- 
cisely as  it  works  on  the  tissue  of  the  human  system.  The  bottle 
was  then  kept  at  a  temperature  of  38  degrees,  and  the  germ 
quickly  multiplied.  When  the  grayish  serum  which  appeared  on 
the  surface  began  to  sink  in  the  liquid  the  bottle  was  put  in  a 
steam  sterilizer  at  100  degrees  for  two  hours  on  two  successive 
days.  This  heat  killed  the  bacilli,  and  when  filtered  the  dark  am- 
ber liquid  that  resulted  was  tuberculin. 

The  next  process  was  the  oxidation  of  this  liquid,  and  in  this 
process  Dr.  Hirschfelder's  most  important  discovery  enters. 
Koch  used  monoxide  of  hydrogen,  whereas  Hirschfelder  employs 
the  peroxide  of  hydrogen.  The  method  was  to  take  about  three 
quarts  of  the  tuberculin  and  put  it  in  a  stone  jug  with  three  hun- 
dred centimetres  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen.  Stoppered  with  cot- 
ton, the  jug  was  placed  in  the  100  degrees  steam  sterilizer.  Every 
twelve  hours  for  five  days  the  same  quantity  of  the  peroxide  was 
added,  until  the  amount  equalled  the  whole  amount  of  the  tuber- 
culin. It  was  then  made  alkaline  with  caustic  soda,  and  the  small 
amount  of  free  peroxide  of  hydrogen  was  driven  off  by  reheatmg. 
Boric  acid  was  added  to  prevent  decomposition.  The  hquid  was 
then  filtered  and  ready  for  use  as  oxytuberculin. 

Tests  were  made  upon  sixteen  consumptive  patients, 
and  the  results  examined,  October  24,  by  the  faculty  of 
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Cooper  Medical  College,  San  Francisco.  In  every  case 
marked  improvement  had  occurred,  and  in  some  cases  a 
substantial  cure  was  announced.  Medical  opinion  is, 
however,  still  divided  as  to  the  merits  of  oxytuberculin. 

Doctor  Hiss  of  the  Department  of  Bacteriology  of  the 
New  York  city  Board  of  Health  has  discovered  a  method 
of  identifying  the  bacillus  of  typhoid  and  distinguishing  it 
from  the  colon  bacillus  which  very  closely  resembles  it  in 
physical  appearance  and  in  habitat  (the  intestines). 

He  has  devised  a  culture  medium  in  which  typhoid  germs 
will  multiply  and  the  colon  bacillus  will  not.  The  culture  is  com- 
posed of  gelatine,  agar  (which  is  a  Japanese  isinglass  much  in 
favor  with  bacteriologists),  glucose  (to  make  the  mixture  fer- 
ment), salt,  and  Liebig's  food.  In  actual  practice  a  minute  quan- 
tity of  the  matter  sent  for  examination  is  placed  in  a  vial  contain- 
ing the  culture.  Eighteen  hours  is  sufhcietfit  time  for  the  bacilli 
to  grow.  At  the  end  of  eighteen  hours  a  small  portion  of  the 
culture  is  spread  upon  a  glass  plate  which  has  a  cover.  In  a 
short  time  to  a  practiced  eye,  the  appearance  of  this  plate  will 
give  the  information  sought.  If  there  is  growth  of  the  germs  it 
is  a  case  of  typhoid  fever;  if  not,  probably  no  typhoid  exists. 

Submarine  Navigation. — A  successful  trial  of  the  sub- 
marine wrecking-boat  * 'Argonaut"  (p.  748)  was  made  at 
the  Columbian  Iron  Works,  Baltimore,  Md.,  in  early  Oc- 
tober. The  inventor,  Simon  Lake,  accompanied  by  six 
men,  remained  for  two  hours  in  the  vessel  without  discom- 
fort while  submerged  in  twenty-one  feet  of  water.  There 
was  an  abundance  of  light  and  air,  and  cigars  were 
smoked  in  the  cabin. 

Another  submarine  boat  has  been  devised  and  built 
by  Richard  Raddatz  of  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  which  is  said  to 
have  had  a  successful  trial  in  November,  the  inventor  and 
his  companions  remaining  under  water  for  over  three 
hours. 

The  Raddatz  boat  is  in  shape  a  double  cone,  with  a  turret 
rising  at  the  juncture,  which  is  amidships.  It  is  65  feet  long,  4 
feet  wide,  and  7  1-2  feet  high,  and  is  built  of  steel  plates  on  a 
heavy  framework  of  angle  irons.  It  carries  a  hot-air  engine  of 
30  horse-power  for  use  on  the  surface,  and  an  electric  motor  for 
propulsion  beneath  the  surface.  The  craft  can  be  made  to  rise 
or  fall  in  the  water,  and  a  complete  submersion  of  the  boat  can 
be  made  in  eighteen  seconds.  A  crew  of  one  man  is  all  that  is 
necessary  to  navigate  the  vessel.  An  automatic  machine  is  pro- 
vided to  prevent  the  submersion  of  the  craft,  either  by  intention 
or  accident,  beyond  the  predetermined  depth. 

With  its  turret  protruding  above  the  water  it  has  made  four- 
teen miles  an  hour,  and  its  prow  is  fitted  with  a  steel  ram  that 
would  pierce  the  side  of  any  iron  steamer  on  the  great  lakes.    In 
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the  turret  are  strong  glass  lenses  for  exploration  purposes;  and 
through  a  hatchway  in  the  top  of  the  turret  is  the  only  mode  of 
egress  or  ingress. 

The  Telescriptor. — By  means  of  this  instrument,  the 
invention  of  M.  Hoffman,  an  operator  at  one  point,  using 
a  typewriter  keyboard,  can  typewrite  manuscript  at  a  dis- 
tant point. 

In  principle  it  is  a  typewriter  furnished  with  electric 
contacts  under  each  key,  so  that  instantaneous  currents 
can  be  sent  into  a  Hne  when  each  is  depressed. 
These  currents  actuate  a  polarized  electromagnet,  which 
controls  the  escapement  of  a  clockwork  arrangement.  On 
the  axis  of  this  clockwork  are  a  brush  that  sweeps  over  a 
fixed  current-distributor  with  28  contacts,  and  a  type- 
wheel.  The  latter  is  a  disk  on  whose  circumference  are 
engraved  in  relief  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  the  digits,  and 
various  signs.  A  little  paper  band,  for  receiving  the  im- 
pression, passes  in  front  of  the  type-wheel  on  a  movable 
drum,  which  is  placed  at  the  end  of  an  oscillating  lever 
under  control  of  a  special  electromagnet. 

An  instrument  can  be  used  either  as  a  transmitter  or 
as  a  receiver  by  simple  adjustment  of  a  lever.  Messages 
can  be  delivered  while  no  operator  is  present  at  the  re- 
ceiver. At  present  the  maximum  speed  is  about  120  let- 
ters a  minute.  The  telescriptor  can  also  be  combined 
with  the  telephone,  the  same  wire  being  usable  for  either 
purpose  by  means  of  a  simple  switch. 

The  Micromotoscope. — This  is  a  development  of  the 
kinetoscope  for  photographing  cell  life  In  motion,  as  seen 
In  the  microscopic  field. 

The  pictures  are  taken  by  the  gelatine  film  at  from  5,000  to 
15.000  magnifications,  and  at  the  rate  of  from  1,600  to  3,500  per 
minute.  The  images  being  magnified  thousands  of  times  when 
projected  upon  a  screen,  the  views  of  some  of  the  families  of  mi- 
crobes are  very  realistic.  It  has  been  learned  that  some  of  them 
act  as  if  intelligent.  The  photographs  of  the  blood  in  circulation 
in  the  thinnest  part  of  the  ears  and  webs  of  the  fingers,  showing 
its  capillary  and  arterial  motion  and  the  changes  going  on  in  the 
white  cells,  are  of  great  interest.  They  indicate  something  of  the 
nature  of  life  and  disease.  The  stream  of  circulating  human 
blood  is  so  swift  that  the  eye  cannot  keep  pace  with  it,  and  the 
changes  in  the  white  blood  cells  are  correspondingly  rapid.  Some 
of  the  pictures  show  a  white  cell  on  the  fast-moving  stream,  like 
a  white  cap  on  the  sea,  constantly  changing  its  shape.  It  thro^ys 
out  or  takes  in  its  arms  like  an  octopus,  seizing  the  microbes  in 
its  path.  In  disease  this  movement  of  the  arms  t^lkes  place  with 
much  less  energy  than  in  health. 
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These  pictures  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  value  in  the 
study  of  diseases.  The  micromotoscope  will  greatly  aid 
in  the  investigation  of  phenomena  of  ameboid  life  in  water. 

Artificial  Diamonds. — Mr.  Hudson  Maxim  has  discov- 
ered a  method  of  producing  diamonds  artificially  by  what 
he  calls  "electro-deposition."  His  apparatus  is  described 
as  follows: 

A  large  graphite  crucible,  with  a  hole  cut  through  the  bot- 
tom, to  admit  the  passage  of  a. four-inch  carbon  electrode,  was  in- 
verted upon  a  heavy  carbon  bedplate.  Inside  was  placed  a  small 
gas  carbon  crucible,  having  its  bottom  cut  away;  the  space  inter- 
mediate of  the  small  and  large  crucible  was  filled  with  finely 
broken  charcoal.  A  carbon  rod,  about  five-eighths  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  was  interposed  between  the  large  vertical  electrode  and 
the  carbon  bedplate,  in  such  wise  as  to  pass  through  the  centre 
of  the  small  crucible  without  touching  it,  and  make  contact  with 
the  vertically  disposed  electrode  and  the  bedplate.  The  large 
vertical  electrode  was  carefully  insulated  from  the  graphite  cruci- 
ble, and  the  graphite  crucible  again  insulated  from  the  carbon 
bedplate.  The  graphite  crucible  was  also  carefully  wrapped  upon 
the  outside  v,^ith  a  covering  of  asbestos  about  half  an  inch  thick. 
An  alternating  current  of  fifty  volts,  and  varying  in  quantity  from 
eight  hundred  to  fifteen  hundred  amperes,  was  passed  through 
the  five-eighths  inch  carbon  rod.  Through  a  perforation  made 
in  the  bottom  of  the  carbon  plate  a  strong  blast  of  carbon  vapor 
was  emitted  as  soon  as  the  furnace  got  heated  up,  and  continued 
during  the  whole  time  the  current  remained  on. 

At  the  end  of  about  two  hours  the  current  was  turned  ofif  and 
the  furnace  allowed  to  cool  down,  when  it  was  taken  to  pieces. 
The  whole  surface  of  the  carbon  rod  was  found  to  be  covered 
with  a  brilliant  crystalline  formation,  the  crystals  varying  in  size 
from  a  pin  point  to  a  large  pin's  head.  The  crystals  were  pyram- 
idal in  form;  and  upon  examination  under  a  microscope  they 
were  found  to  consist  of  a  thin  transparent  casing  with  an  in- 
terior and  base  portion  of  graphite.  The  crystals  were  found  to 
cut  glass  with  the  greatest  ease.  Under  the  oxyhydrogen  blow- 
pipe the  crystals  were  wholly  consumed,  which  seemed  to  show 
that  they  were  not  composed  of  any  form  of  carbide  or  metallic 
salt.  The  charcoal  in  the  furnace  was  nearly  all  volatilized,  and 
at  the  top  of  the  furnace  was  found  a  considerable  quantity  of  a 
light,  hairy  substance,  the  fibres  being  quite  strong  and  resem- 
bling asbestos,  but  capable  of  resisting  a  temperature  far  above 
the  fusion  point  of  asbestos.  This  was  probably  formed  from  im- 
purities or  ash  volatilized  from  the  charcoal.  This  may  serve  as 
a  suggestion  for  the  production  of  a  fibrous  material  which  will 
stand  a  much  higher  temperature  than  asbestos. 

In  another  experiment  no  charcoal  was  used,  the  furnace  be- 
ing entirely  empty.  Simultaneously  with  the  passage  of  the  elec- 
tric current  through  the  furnace,  a  current  of  illuminating  gas 
from  the  street  main  was  passed  through  the  graphite  crucible 
into  the  furnace  and  out  at  the  bottom.  At  the  end  of  about  two 
hours  the  electric  current  was  turfied  of¥,  the  furnace  allowed  to 
cool,  when  it  was  taken  apart  as  before.     There  was  found  upon 
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the  carbon  rod  the  same  crystalline  formation  as  in  the  first  in- 
stance, which  appeared  under  exammation  to  be  of  the  same 
character  as  that  first  formed. 

Still  another  process  has  been  tried  successfully  by  Dr. 
Quirino  Majorana. 

It  consisted  fundamentally  in  heating  a  piece  of  carbon  by 
the  electric  arc,  and  then  submitting  it  to  a  violent  pressure  by 
means  of  a  small  plunger  actuated  by  a  piston  on  which  a  pres- 
sure, of  5,000  atmospheres  was  suddenly  developed  by  explosion. 
When  a  sufficiently  strong  cylinder  had  been  constructed  to  with- 
stand this  enormous  pressure,  the  experiment  produced  a  black 
mass  consisting  largely  of  graphite  and  amorphous  carbon.  On 
employmg  Berthelot's  method  to  isolate  the  diamonds  if  they 
existed,  small  microscopic  crystals  were  obtained,  mostly  black 
and  opaque,  but  which  exhibited  all  the  properties  of  true  dia- 
monds, notably  in  their  manner  of  burning  at  a  high  tempera- 
ture. The  conclusion  drawn  from  these  experiments  is  that  pres- 
sure and  heat  are  alone  sufficient  to  transform  amorphous  carbon 
into  the  crystalline  or  diamond  form,  and  that  the  presence  of  a 
metallic  solvent,  as  in  Moissan's  experiments  (Vol.  3,  p.  169),  is 
not  essential  to  the  transformation. 

Miscellaneous. — Ernest  A.  Hummell,  a  jeweler,  of  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  has  invented  a  new  device  for  the  sending  of 
pictures  ''by  telegraph"  (Vol.  6,  pp.  714,  950). 

An  important  scientific  gathering  of  the  quarter  was 
the  fourth  triennial  meeting  of  the  Scientific  Congress  of 
Catholics,  at  Fribourg,  Switzerland,  August  16-21,  at- 
tended by  about  3,000  delegates.  The  program  of  papers 
read  covered  a  wide  field;  but  was  in  general  similar  to 
those  of  other  scientific  gatherings,  except  that  there  was 
a  section  of  ''Christian  Art"  and  one  of  "Exegetic  Sci- 
ences." The  first  two  congresses  had  been  held  in  Paris; 
the  third  in  Berlin. 

The  Knapp  rolling  boat  (p.  748)  made  a  trial  trip  on 
October  21,  at  Toronto.  The  test  was  insufficient,  how- 
ever, to  justify  a  definite  conclusion  as  to  the  practical 
value  of  the  idea  embodied  in  this  type  of  vessel. 

A  "balloon  railwav"  is  among  the  latest  achievements 
of  invention  in  Bavaria,  the  inventors  being  MM.  Vol- 
derauer  and  Brackebusch. 

The  motive  power  is  supplied  by  a  balloon  fastened  to  the 
car.  A  single  rail  made  T-shaped  and  fastened  to  the  road-bed  at 
.distances  of  about  fifteen  feet,  is  used  to  guide  the  car  and  keep 
the  balloon  and  its  load  captive.  The  rail  is  gripped  from  both 
sides  and  below,  the  traction  being  exerted  upward. 

Hiram  S.  Maxim,  the  air-ship  inventor  (Vol.  4,  pp. 
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450,  685),  is  now  experimenting  with  vessels  built  of 
aluminum  plates. 

M.  Czernik,  a  Russian  chemist,  is  said  to  have  found 
both  argon  and  helium  native  in  two  minerals  found  in  the 
Caucasus. 


^^^^^^ 
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The  second  annual  exhibition  at  the  Carnegie  Art  Gal- 
lery, Pittsburg,  Penn.,  was  opened  November  3  by  Presi- 
dent McKinley.  It  comprised  243  canvases.  Five 
prizes  were  awarded  by  the  International  Art  Jury,  as  fol- 
lows : 

To  J.  K.  Shannon  of  London,  Eng.,  for  his  "Miss  Kitty," 
the  gold  medal  of  the  first  class;  to  Fritz  Thaulow  of  Dieppe, 
France,  the  silver  medal  of  the  second  class,  for  his  "Arques  at 
Ancourt,  Evening;"  to  J.  Alden  Weir  of  New  York  city,  the 
bronze  medal  of  the  third  class,  for  his  "Face  Reflected  in  a  Mir- 
ror;" and  honorable  mention  to  Wilton  Lockwood  of  Boston, 
Mass.,  for  "The  Violinist,"  and  to  Louis  Paul  Dessar  of  Etaples, 
France,  for  "The  Netmakers." 

The  first  prize  carries  with  it  $1,500;  the  second, 
$1,000;  and  the  third,  $500.  All  of  the  prize  winners  ex- 
cept M.  Thaulow,  who  is  a  native  of  Christiania,  Norway, 
are  American  born. 

A  new  president  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Painters  in 
.Water-Colors,  to  succeed  the  late  Sir  John  Gilbert,  was 
elected  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Waterlow,  an  Englishman  de- 
scribed as  "a  man  of  energy  in  his  art,  poetical  in  his  view 
of  nature,  and  of  great  personal  charm."  He  was  born 
in  1850;  was  elected  to  the  Water-Color  Society  in  1880, 
and  became  an  Associate  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1890. 
The  first  vote  for  a  new  president  resulted  in  a  tie  between 
Mr.  Waterlow  and  Professor  Herkomer.  The  latter,  as 
chairman,  could  have  secured  the  position  by  casting  a 
vote  in  his  own  favor,  but  preferred  to  call  a  fresh  ballot, 
on  which  he  lost  through  one  vote  being  cast  for  an  un- 
qualified member. 
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MUSIC  AND  DRAMA. 

Many  new  productions  more  or  less  worthy  were 
given  to  the  world  with  the  opening  of  the  season  of  1897- 
98.  Space  forbids  here  more  than  the  briefest  mention  of 
some  of  the  leading  pieces: 

"The  Devil's  Disciple,"  by  George  Bernard  Shaw,  produced 
at  the  Fifth  Avenue  theatre.  New  York  city,  early  in  October,  by 
Richard  Mansfield  and  company.  Its  prevailing  tone  is  cyn- 
ically humorous,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  dramas  of 
recent  years. 

"An  American  Citizen,"  a  four-act  comedy  by  Madeline  Lu- 
cette  Ryley,  presented  at  the  Knickerbocker  theatre.  New  York 
city,  October  18,  by  Nat  Goodwin  and  company. 

"Cumberland,  '61,"  a  romantic  drama  in  four  acts  and  five 
tableaux,  by  Franklin  Fyles,  at  the  Fourteenth  Street  theatre. 
New  York  city,  October  18. 

"The  First  Born,"  by  Francis  Powers,  who  himself  played  a 
leading  part,  produced  in  New  York  city  early  in  October.  It  is 
said  to  be  the  first  serious  treatment  of  Chinese  life  in  an  English- 
speaking  play.  The  author  displays  great  skill  in  reproducing 
Chinese  character  and  color.  The  play  has  several  intensely  dra- 
matic situations,  and  the  scenes  and  the  types  of  the  Chinese  quar- 
ter in  San  Francisco  give  it  the  attractiveness  of  the  picturesque 
and  the  bizarre. 

"The  Idol's  Eye,"  a  three-act  comic  opera  by  Harry  B.  Smith 
and  Victor  Herbert,  at  the  Broadway  theatre,  New  York  city, 
October  25,  by  Frank  Daniels  and  company.  It  abounds  in 
amusing  nonsense.  The  music  is  bright  but  rather  forcibly  de- 
monstrative, savoring  somewhat  of  the  military  bandmaster. 

"The  Swell  Miss  Fitzwell,"  a  three-act  comedy  by  H.  A.  Du 
Souchet,  at  the  Bijou  theatre,  New  York  city,  November  15,  by 
May  Irwin. 

"The  Magdalene,"  a  four-act  "problem  play"  by  Edward  M. 
Alfriend,  at  the  Murray  Hill  theatre.  New  York  city.  November 
15,  with  Miss  Nance  O'N'eil  and  Mr.  McKee  Rankin  in  leading 
parts. 

"The  White  Heather,"  a  four-act  melodrama  by  Cecil  Ral- 
eigh and  Henry  Hamilton,  at  the  Academy  of  Music,  New  York 
city,  November  22. 

"The  Princess  and  the  Butterfly,"  a  five-act  comedy  by  Ar- 
thur W.  Pinero,  at  the  Lyceum  theatre.  New  York  city,  Novem- 
ber 23. 

"An  Irish  Gentleman,"  a  three-act  drama  by  Ramsay  Morris, 
at  the  Fourteenth  street  theatre.  New  York  city.  November  29. 

"John  Gabriel  Borkman,"  by  Henrik  Ibsen,  at  Hoyt's  thea- 
tre, New  York  city,  November  18. 

An  exceedingly  interesting  society  event  was  the 
"Carnival  of  American  History"  presented  at  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House,  New  York  city,  November  30  and 
December  i,  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Society  of 
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New  England  Women.  In  the  main,  it  was  a  scenic  rep- 
resentation of  people  and  events  celebrated  in  the  history 
of  the  colonization  of  New  England  and  the  early  Dutch 
settlement  of  New  York.  As  far  as  possible,  descendants 
of  historic  personages  were  selected  to  represent  their  an- 
cestors. Several  of  the  patriotic  societies  participated  be- 
sides the  one  already  mentioned,  including  the  Colonial 
Dames  of  the  Seventeenth  Century  and  the  Society  of 
Mayflower  Descendants. 

In  Europe  two  noteworthy  incidents  marked  the  quar- 
ter. On  November  17  Wagner's  comedy,  "The  Meister- 
singer  of  Nuremberg,"  was  produced  for  the  first  time  in 
Paris,  at  the  Grand  Opera.  The  event  is  regarded  as  a 
'landmark  in  French  operatic  annals."  French  admirers 
of  Wagner's  music  were  enthusiastic  over  it;  but  some 
mutterings  of  narrow-minded  hostile  criticism  based  on 
the  German  nationality  of  the  composer  were  also  heard. 
The  production  was  eminently  successful. 

A  new  opera,  "Diarmid,"  music  by  Hamish  McCunn, 
libretto  by  the  Marquis  of  Lome,  which  may  be  described 
as  a  sort  of  second-century  version  of  the  legend  of  Lance- 
lot and  Guinevere,  was  successfully  produced  at  Covent 
Garden,  London,  Eng.,  October  23,  before  a  distin- 
giiished  audience. 


^^^^^^ 
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The  *'Logia  lesou,"  *  found  by  Messrs.  Grenfell  and 
Hunt  were  completely  described  in  the  preceding  issue  of 
''Current  History"  (p.  756).  Now  that  the  excitement 
produced  by  that  most  remarkable  discovery  has  abated, 
it  is  possible  to  realize  the  full  extent  and  importance  of 
the  labors  of  these  two  young  explorers.  The  archaeo- 
logical report  of  the  Egyptian  Exploration  Fund  for 
1896-7  has  now  appeared,  with  a  detailed  account  of  their 
work  at  Oxyrhynchus — an  account  which  the  London 
"Times"  characterizes  as  "assuredly  the  most  entrancing 

•  Note.  A  misprint  occurred  in  the  translation  of  the  fifth  saying,  printed  on  page 
758.  Instead  of  "  cleave  the  -word  and  there  I  am,"  read  "  cleave  the  wood  and  there 
I  am." 
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story  of  a  scholar's  discoveries  that  the  world  has  heard 
since  the  time  of  the  Renaissance." 

Just  a  year  ago,  11  January,  1897,  the  two  young  Englishmen 
began  their  successful  search  by  setting  some  seventy  men  and 
boys  to  dig  trenches  through  a  low  mound  just  outside  the  vil- 
lage, a  little  to  the  north  of  the  supposed  temple.  Previous  to 
this,  they  had  made  several  similar  starts,  at  other  points,  but 
had  failed  completely  to  find  anything  of  the  slightest  interest. 
But  this  time,  papyri  began  to  come  to  light  almost  immediately; 
and  for  three  months  or  more,  the  work  of  unearthing  them  con- 
tinued.    According  to  Mr.  Grenfell: 

"The  third  and  by  far  the  greatest  find,  that  of  the  Byzantine 
archives,  took  place  on  March  18  and  19,  and  was,  1  suppose,  a 
record  in  point  of  quantity.  On  the  first  of  these  two  days  we 
came  upon  a  mound  which  had  a  thick  layer  consisting  almost 
entirely  of  papyrus  rolls.  There  was  room  for  six  pairs  of  men 
and  boys  to  be  working  simultaneously  at  this  storehouse,  and 
the  difficulty  was  to  find  enough  baskets  in  all  Behneseh  to  con- 
tain the  papyri.  At  the  end  of  the  day's  work  no  less  than  36 
good-sized  baskets  were  brought  in  from  this  place,  several  of 
them  stuffed  with  fine  rolls  three  to  ten  feet  long,  including  some 
of  the  largest  Greek  rolls  I  have  ever  seen.  As  the  baskets  were 
required  for  the  next  day's  work,  Mr.  Hunt  and  I  started  at  9  P. 
M.  after  dinner  to  stow  away  the  papyri  in  some  empty  packing 
cases  which  we  fortunately  had  at  hand.  The  task  was  only  fin- 
ished at  3  in  the  morning;  and  on  the  following  night  we  had 
a  repetition  of  it,  for  25  more  baskets  were  filled  before  the  place 
was  exhausted." 

After  the  Logia,  perhaps  the  most  important  single  docu- 
ment found  by  this  expedition  is  the  oldest  manuscript  of  Thucyd- 
ides  as  yet  discovered.  It  is  a  fairly  legible  text  of  Book  4,  chap- 
ters 36-41,  and  differs  in  very  few  points  from  the  accepted  text. 
This  manuscript  dates,  at  the  very  latest,  from  100  A.  D. 

Although  in  no  way  comparable  to  the  discovery  of 
the  Logia,  Biblical  students  have  been  deeply  interested 
in  the  report  by  Dr.  S.  Schechter  of  further  discoveries  of 
an  original  Hebrew  text  of  the  Apocryphal  book  of  "Ec- 
clesiasticus,"  or  "The  Wisdom  of  Jesus,  the  son  of  Sirach.^' 

These  fragmentary  portions  of  the  book,  when  combined 
with  the  ten  leaves  reported  a  year  ago,  and  recently  published 
from  the  Clarendon  Press,  give  a  very  satisfactory  text,  in  the 
original  tongue,  of  chapters  39  to  49.  This  text  is  written  in  clas- 
sical Hebrew,  and  the  syntax  shows  no  trace  of  the  peculiar  new 
Hebrew  constructions  which  characterize  "Ecolesiastes"  and 
other  later  books  of  the  Bible.  Besides  the  linguistic  importance 
of  this  fact,  the  comparison  with  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Syriac 
texts,  which  were  the  only  forms  in  which  this  book  was  known 
previous  to  last  year,  shows  that  the  translations  had  been  made 
with  great  freedom.  According  to  Professor  Schechter,  the 
manuscript  just  discovered  was  written  in  Bagdad  or  Persia  dur- 
ing the  eleventh  or  twelfth  centuries,  copying  an  original  of  about 
200  B.  C. 

Vol.  7-66. 
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Students  of  later  Christian  archaeology  have  been  in- 
terested in  the  reported  discovery  by  the  libfarian  of  the 
Society  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  in  Jerusalem,  Kleophas  M. 
Koikylides,  of  a  Mosaic  map  showing  Syria,  Palestine, 
and  Egy^pt.  This  chart,  of  which  only  i8  square  metres 
remain  intact,  was  discovered  in  the  floor  of  an  old  basilica 
at  Madeba  in  Moab,  as  the  workmen  were  in  the  act  of 
covering  it  with  cement  preparatory  to  the  erection  of  a 
new  church.  The  date  of  the  work  is  between  350  and 
450  A.  D. 

Most  important  discoveries  have  recently  been  re- 
ported through  Professor  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler  of  Cor- 
nell, made  by  German  archaeologists  excavating  on  the 
site  of  ancient  Priene,  in  Asia  Minor,  opposite  the  island 
of  Samos.  These  excavations  were  undertaken  several 
years  ago  by  the  English,  but  were  afterwards  abandoned. 
When  the  Germans  approached  the  locality,  in  1895, 
nearly  all  traces  of  the  earlier  work  had  been  effaced. 

The  results  now  reported  show  a  city  as  well  preserved  as 
Pompeii.  It  is  the  first  Greek  city  discovered  which  gives  any 
idea  of  its  general  arrangement.  The  streets  cross  at  right  an- 
gles, and  are  lined  with  shops,  public  buildings,  and  dwelling 
houses,  which  show  plainly  the  internal  plans  and  decorations. 
The  market-place,  or  agora,  is  remarkably  complete.  From  one 
corner  of  this  opens  a  small  square  building,  which  was  prob- 
ably the  council-house  or  possibly  a  theatre.  This  contains  six- 
teen rows  of  seats,  with  the  walls,  windows,  and  platforms  com- 
plete. In  one  wall  is  a  massive  arch,  whose  workmanship  is  dis- 
tinctly that  of  the  fourth  century  B.  C,  and  probably  the  earliest 
example  of  the  use  'of  an  arch  in  Greek  construction.  A  small 
theatre  has  also  been  found,  which  is  the  most  perfectly  preserved 
Greek  theatre  as  yet  discovered.  The  stage  structure,  the 
"skene,"  is  still  standing  entire.  Three  doors  open  from  it  upon 
the  orchestra;  and  the  proscenium,  with  its  row  of  columns,  and 
the  architrave  above  them,  remain  intact.  This  structure  will  un- 
questionably place  the  future  discussion  of  the  "Greek  stage  ques- 
tion" upon  a  much  more  definite  and  more  satisfactory  basis. 

A  recent  discovery  by  Professor  Edouard  Naville  of 
the  Egyptian  Exploration  Fund,  at  Dier-el-Bahari  in 
Egypt,  is  reported  to  solve  the  mystery  of  how  the  obelisks 
were  placed  in  position  after  being  quarried. 

An  immense  stone  carving  ihas  been  found,  which  pictures 
the  transportation  of  one  of  these  massive  stones.  There  is  a 
great  barge,  upon  which  rests  the  obelisk,  being  towed  down  the 
Nile  by  three  groups  of  ten  boats  each.  Encircling  this  is  a 
broad  border,  beneath  which  are  several  lines  of  inscriptions,  de- 
scribing with  great  vividness  the  expedition,  the  quarrying,  and 
the  landing  of  the  monument,  at  the  behest  of  Queen  Hatshepsu. 
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The  njarvellous  beauty  of  the  queen,  and  the  names  of  the  offi- 
cers, of  the  fleet  are  all  recorded. 

.  The  court  of  appeals  at  Rome  rendered  an  important 
decision,  November  26,  in  declaring  that  the  export  duties 
of  20  per  cent  shall  be  laid  only  on  such  articles,  coming 
under  the  head  of  ''antiquities,"  as  are  of  exceptional  ar- 
tistic or  historical  value.  While  this  interpretation  is  a 
great  improvement  upon  the'law  as  previously  applied,  it 
remains  so  indefinite  that  it  must  continue  to  some  extent 
a  source  of  vexation  and  misunderstanding.  It  is  most 
encouraging,  however,  in  that  it  points  toward  a  law 
which  shall  provide  for  no  export  duties  upon  objects  of 
historical  or  antiquarian  interest,  but  shall  give  to  the  gov- 
ernment the  right  of  purchasing  at  a  fair  price  any  articles 
which  are  ''precious  and  indispensable  to  the  honor  and 
history  of  Italy." 

The  discovery  of  several  massive  metal  mooring  rings 
and  stakes  by  which  the  famous  triremes  of  the  Emperor 
Tiberius  were  moored  to  the  quay  on  the  edge  of  Lake 
Nemi,  seventeen  miles  southeast  of  Rome,  is  of  interest 
aHke  to  artists  and  to  antiquarians. 

The  ring-s  are  fixed  in  the  mouths  of  the  bronze  heads  of  lions, 
wolves,  and  Medusas,  being  retained  by  the  teeth.  These  bronze 
heads  are  marvellously  modelled,  and  the  faces  are  characterized 
by  a  wonderfully  life-like  resemblance  to  the  living  animals. 
They  are  perfectly  preserved,  their  long  immersion  in  the  mud 
not  having  injured  in  any  way  their  massive  beauty. 

The  Kansas  City,  Pittsburg  &  Gulf  railway  is  said  to 
include  an  archaeologist  upon  its  regular  staff.  Professor 
Edwin  Walters.  From  him  comes  the  report  of  the  dis- 
covery of  a  vast  buried  battlefield  of  prehistoric  times,  in 
Indian  Territory. 

It  is  said  that  there  are  thirty  or  more  acres  bristling  with 
skeletons,  and  thickly  studded  with  stone  javelins'  heads  and  ar- 
row points.  War  implements  and  weapons  of  stone  are  supposed 
to  point  to  a  mighty  primeval  struggle.  It  is  estimated  that 
there  are  between  two  and  three  thousand  remains  of  warriors  to 
the  acre,  and  by  simple  arithmetical  calculations  the  strength  of 
the  opposing  forces  has  been  deduced. 

The  most  important  find  of  Roman  remains,  since  the 
famous  treasure-trove  of  Hildesheim  in  Germany,  brought 
to  light  in  1868,  is  reported  to  have  been  made  at  the  old 
Roman  colony  of  Vindonissa,  now  Windisch,  in  the  can- 
ton of  Argovie,  Switzerland.  Large  Roman  villas  and  an 
amphitheatre  have  been  disinterred  by  the  workers  of  the 
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Swiss  Archaeological  Society.  Several  large  and  impor- 
tant silver  vases  have  been  found,  besides  the  usual  vari- 
ety of  coins,  pottery,  bronze,  and  iron  ware. 


^^^^^^ 


RELIGION. 

Brotherhood  of  St.  Andrew. — The  first  international 
convention  of  the  Brotherhood  of  St.  Andrew  was  held  in 
Bufifalo,  N.  Y.,  beginning  October  I2.  President  James 
L.  Houghteling  of  the  Brotherhood  in  the  United  States, 
was  chosen  to  preside  at  the  gathering. 

In  1897  there  were  1,226  chapters,  as  against  1,174  in  1896, 
showing  only  a  slow  growth  in  numbers.  This,  however,  was 
counterbalanced,  as  stated  in  the  report  of  the  council,  by  a 
marked  spiritual  growth  and  an  improvement  in  personnel  and 
in  efficiency  of  work. 

A  report  was  adopted,  providing  for  the  appointment  of  an 
international  committee  by  the  several  national  organizations  on 
the  following  basis  of  representation:  United  States,  4  members; 
Canada,  3;  Scotland,  2;  Australia,  2;  England,  2;  West  Indies  and 
South  America,  2;  and  two  by  the  council  of  any  national  organ- 
ization hereafter  admitted  to  the  Brotherhood. 

Brotherhood  of  Andrew  and  Philip. — The  third  bien- 
nial Federal  Convention  of  this  organization,  founded  by 
Rev.  R.  W.  Miller  of  Reading,  Penn.,  was  held  in  Read- 
ing, November  11 -14. 

The  chapters  of  the  Brotherhood  now  represent  eighteen  de- 
nominations, five  of  which  are  organized  in  denominational  coun- 
cils; these  meet  in  separate  conventions  one  year;  and  the  united 
chapters,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Federal  Council,  hold  a  con- 
vention the  alternate  year. 

The  object  of  the  Brotherhood  is  the  realization  of  spiritual 
results  through  organized  and  individual  effort  on  the  part  of 
men  within  the  Church  for  those  without  There  are  now  384 
chapters,  an  increase  of  131  during  the  past  year.  The  five  de- 
nominational councils,  named  in  the  order  of  their  strength,  are 
in  the  Presbyterian,  Reformed  (including  the  two  branches 
known  as  the  Dutch  and  German),  Congregational,  Methodist, 
and  Baptist  Churches.  The  Brotherhood  is  represented  in  31 
states  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  Pennsylvania  standing  at  the 
head  of  the  list  with  loi  chapters. 

Miscellaneous. — A  convention  of  Lutherans  was  held 
in  Erie,  Penn.,  beginning  October  14. 

In  the  United  States  there  are  about  6,000  Lutheran  ministers. 
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9,000  churches,  and  1,500,000  communicants,  representing  a  de- 
nominational strength  of  about  7,000,000.  In  addition  to  several 
independent  Synods,  there  are  in  this  country  four  large  general 
bodies  of  Lutherans — the  General  Synod,  the  United  Synod  of 
the  South,  in  both  of  which  English  is  the  official  language,  the 
General  founcil,  and  the  Synodical  Conference,  the  latter  of  which 
is  almost  wholly  German  and  Norwegian,  English  was  recently 
made  the  official  language  of  the  General  Council,^  at  the  special 
request  of  its  Swedish  members. 

On  October  14  the  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  M.  Lamson  of 
Hartford,  Conn,,  was  elected  president  of  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  to  succeed 
Rev.  Dr.  R.  S.  Storrs  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  who  was  re- 
tired at  his  own  request  on  account  of  advancing  years. 

At  a  special  convention  held  in  Providence,  October 
19,  the  Rev.  William  N.  McVickar  of  Philadelphia,  Penn., 
was  elected  bishop-coadjutor  to  Bishop  Thomas  M.  Clark 
of  Rhode  Island,  the  Rev.  Dr.  D.  H.  Greer,  who  was 
elected  to  that  office  in  June  (p.  499)  having  declined  to 
accept  appointment. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  diocesan  convention  of  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  diocese  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  about  the 
middle  of  November,  an  amendment  tO'  the  diocesan  con- 
stitution was  adopted,  changing  the  title  of  the  Church 
from  'Trotestant  Episcopal"  to  'The  Church."  This  ac- 
tion has  aroused  varied  expressions  of  opinion  through- 
out the  country. 

The  fifteenth  annual  Baptist  Conference  for  the  ''free 
and  courteous  discussion  of  current  questions"  was  held 
in  Chicago,  111.,  November  16-18. 

On  November  2J  the  Pope  appointed  Archbishop 
P.  L.  Chapelle  of  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico,  to  be  arch- 
bishop of  New  Orleans,  La. 


^^^^^^ 


SOCIOLOGY. 

The  W.  C.  T.  TJ. — ^The  fourth  biennial  convention  of 
the  World's  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union  was 
held  in  Toronto,  Ont.,  October  23-26,  Miss  Frances  E. 
Willard  presiding.  Miss  Willard  as  president;  Lady 
Henry  Somerset,  as  vice-president  at  large;  Miss  Agnes 
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E.  Slack,  of  England,  as  general  secretary;  and  Miss  Anna 
Gordon  of  Evanston,  111.,  as  assistant  secretary,  were 
elected.  Among  the  resolutions  adopted  were  the  follow- 
ing: 

"Asking  the  World's  convention  to  join  in  memoriajizing  the 
Queen  andf  Parliament  in  this  jubilee  year,  asking  that  they  refuse 
longer  to  receive  revenue  from  the  opium  traffic,  that  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  poppy  in  India  may  cease,  and  that  millet,  rice,  and 

maize  may  be  raised  instead, 
thus  preventing  to  a  large 
extent  future  famine. 

'That  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  is 
unalterably  opposed  to  any 
and  all  complicity  of  the 
government  with  sin;  that  as 
British  subjects  they  strong- 
ly protest  against  the  enact- 
ment of  law  permitting  the 
regulation  of  vice  in  the  mil- 
itary cantonments  in  India  (p. 
727),  and  declare  such  law  an 
outrage  on  Christianity,  civ- 
ilization, and  common  hu- 
manity." 

Pledging  renewed  efforts 
in  behalf  of  social  purity  and 
equality;  declaring'  against 
drugs  in  any  form;  exhort- 
ing physicians  to  exercise 
great  caution  in  prescribing 
narcotics;  opposing  the  use 
of  tobacco  in  any  form;  de- 
ploring the  massacres  in  Ar- 
menia and  the  lynchings  in 
this  country;  asking  every 
member  to  use  her  influence 
to  have  the  sale  of  liquor  on 
ocean-going  vessels  and  rail- 
way cars  stopped;  protesting 
against  the  christening  of  ships  with  wine,  against  gambling;  and 
calling  special  attention  to  the  increasing  danger  of  progressive 
card  parties  among  women;  favoring  the  eight-hour  law  and 
Sabbath  observance;  opposing  strikes;  urging  wage-earners  to 
unite  and  strike  a  blow  at  evils  through  the  ballot-box;  favoring 
the  organization  of  women  by  themselves  for  their  own  advance- 
ment. 

A  further  resolution  relating  to  social  purity  was  as 
follows : 

"Whereas,  The  regulation  of  vice  has  become  an  aggressive 
question  in  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union,  and  the 
discussion  of  it  as  represented  in  the  Contagious  Diseases  act  has 
assumed  a  character  which  we  cannot  ignore;  therefore, 


lady  henry  somerset,   president  british 
women's  temperance  association. 
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"Resolved,  That  while  we  do  not  forget  that  even  the  most 
consecrated  and  true  may  honestly  differ  in  relation  to  vital  mat- 
ters, and  while  we  would  abstain  from  anything  which  would 
savor  of  criticism  or  judgment  of  motives,  yet  we,  the  World's 
Woman  s  Christian  Temperance  Union,  most  earnestly  protest 
against  anything  that  would  even  seem  to  commit  our  great  or- 
ganization to  any  effort  at  regulation  or  license  as  applied  to  any 
and  all  forms  of  sin ;  and  we  most  unequivocally  declare  our  ab- 
horrence of  any  compromise  whatever  with  anything  which  is 
wrong  in  principle  or  sinful  in  practice.  We  utter  this,  our  con- 
viction and  protest,  and  our  determination  never  to  surrender  the 
principles  for  which  we  have  always  stood  as  a  body;  and  this  we 
do  in  the  name  of  God,  and  home,  and  every  land." 

Lady  Henry  Somerset  is  opposed  to  the  C.  D.  acts,  but 
believes  that  vice  can  be  most  efficiently  checked  by  re- 
quiring that  the  habits  of  the  soldiers  in  India  should  be 
under  the  strictest  supervision,  and  that  their  standing-  in 
this  regard  should  affect  their  promotion  in  the  service. 

The  24th  national  convention  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  (in 
the  United  States),  was  held  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  November 
1-3.  Miss  Willard  called  the  "gathering  to  order.  The 
existing  officers  were  re-elected.  Resolutions  were 
adopted  to  the  following  effect: 

Affirming  fidelity  to  the  principles  of  total  abstinence;  declar- 
ing the  seventh  commandment  the  only  Christian  way  of  dealing 
with  vice;  insisting  on  an  educational  instead  of  a  sex  test  for  elec- 
tive franchise;  opposing  all  laws  which  by  license,  taxing,  or 
otherwise  provide  for  the  sale  of  liquor  as  a  beverage;  declaring 
for  determined  agitation  against  narcotics;  expressing  grief  at 
the  serving  of  wine  at  the  annual  reunion  at  Princeton;  and  favor- 
ing equal  wages  for  equal  service,  without  regard  to  sex. 

Miss  Willard  spoke  strongly  in  favor  of  the  "Temper- 
ance Temple"  in  Chicago,  III,  projected  by  Mrs.  M.  B. 
Carse,  and  efforts  will  be  continued  to  put  the  enterprise 
on  a  profitable  foundation. 

Better  Housing  in  Cities. — An  important  contribution 
to  the  problem  of  the  better  housing  of  families  in  mod- 
erate and  reduced  circumstances,  has  been  made  in  New 
York  city  by  Mr.  D.  O.  Mills,  who  has  erected  on 
Bleecker  street  "Mills  House  No.  i,"  a  superbly  equipped 
hotel  for  men  of  small  incomes. 

It  is  not  strictly  a  charitable  scheme,  for  the  investment  is  ex- 
pected to  yield  a  profit.  A  man  pays  for  what  he  gets;  but,  unlike 
the  frequenter  of  the  ordinary  lodging  house,  he  gets  all  he  pays 
for.  He  has  a  clean,  comfortable  room,  furnished  with  a  well-ap- 
pointed bed,  the  floor  carpeted  and  the  windows  curtained  and 
shaded,    for   twenty    cents    a   night.    Well-equipped    lavatories, 
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shower  baths,  and  luxurious  reading  and  smoking  rooms  are  at 
the  disposal  of  the  guests  of  the  house  without  extra  charge.  A 
good  restaurant  furnishes  meals  at  the  rate  of  45  cents  for  three 
meals. 

The  building  is  nine  stories  high;  will  accommodate  1,500 per- 
sons; and  is  planned  with  special  reference  to  sanitation  and  con- 
venience. 


^^^^^^ 


IMPORTANT  LEGAL  DECISIONS. 

The  Rights  of  Labor. — That  the  boycott  is  illegal  is  the 
effect  of  a  decision  rendered  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  in  Novem- 
ber, by  two  out  of  three  judges  of  the  United  States  court 
of  appeals,  ninth  district.  A  dissenting  opinion  by  Judge 
Caldwell  maintained  the  legality  of  a  peaceful  boycott  as  a 
weapon  of  self-defense. 

The  Oxley  Stave  Company  of  Kansas  City,  Kan.,  Introduced 
a  machine  for  hooping  barrels.  This  threw  a  number  of  men  out 
of  employment,  causing  the  Coopers'  Union  and  trades-assembly 
of  Kansas  City  to  petition  the  company  for  the  withdrawal  of  the 
machines.  The  request  was  refused,  whereupon  the  trades-as- 
sembly vigorously  applied  the  boycott  against  the  product  of  the 
factory.  In  defense  the  company  secured  an  injunction  restrain- 
ing the  trades-assembly  from  interfering  with  it  in  the  use  of  the 
machines;  and  upon  appeal  the  case  went  to  the  United  States 
circuit  court,  where  a  majority  of  the  judges  sustained  the  injunc- 
tion. 

Judges  Sanborn  and  Thayer  voiced  the  ruling  of  the  court 
by  declaring  that  the  trades-assembly  "had  no  right  to  form  a 
conspiracy  to  deprive  the  plaintiflf  of  its  privilege  to  manage  its 
own  business.  If  such  a  thing  were  lawful  any  combination  may 
be  organized  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  use  of  typesetting 
machines,  presses,  iharvesters,  threshers,  and  thousands  of  other 
useful  inventions." 

Judge  Caldwell,  in  dissenting,  said: 

"All  capital  seeks  to  increase  its  power  by  combiaation,  and 
to  that  end  assumes  the  form  of  corporations  and  trusts.  Many 
of  these  combinations  are  on  a  gigantic  scale.  They  are  formed 
solely  for  pecuniary  profit.  They  defy  all  social  restraints  that 
would  have  a  tendency  to  lessen  their  dividends.  The  struggle 
is  constant  between  the  laborer,  whose  labor  produces  the  divi- 
dends, and  those  who  enjoy  them.  Sometimes  the  struggle 
reaches  the  point  of  open  rupture.  When  it  does,  the  only 
weapon  of  defense  the  laborer  can  appeal  to  is  the  strike  or  the 
boycott,  or  both.  These  weapons  they  have  an  undoubted  right 
to  use  so  long  as  they  use  them  in  a  peaceable  ?nd  orderly  man- 
ner.   This  is  the  only  lawful  limitation  upon  their  use.    That  lim- 
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itation  is  fundamental  and  must  be  observed.  It  was  observed  in 
the  case  at  bar  to  its  fullest  extent.  If  these  weapons  are  with- 
held from  them,  then  indeed  are  they  left  naked  to  their  enemies." 

About  the  same  time  a  jury  at  Chicago  awarded  about 
$22,000  damages  for  blacklisting.  In  the  case  of  a  con- 
ductor on  the  St.  John's  &  Indian  River  railroad,  who  had 
been  blacklisted,  a  verdict  awarded  damages,  and  was 
sustained  by  the  federal  judge.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  as 
indicating  the  formative  condition  of  judicial  opinion  on 
the  confusing  labor  issues  created  by  changing  industrial 
conditions,  that  an  English  jury  was  instructed  by  Justice 
Hawkins  last  year  to  the  effect  that  organized  workmen 
had  a  right  to  prepare  and  publish  a  black  list  of  non- 
utiion  employers  and  employees  for  their  protection  so 
long  as  they  did  not  act  maliciously. 

Civil-Service  Removals. — A  decision  rendered  in  No- 
vember by  Judge  Jackson  of  the  United  States  district 
court  for  West  Virginia,  maintained  that  the  civil  service 
rule  against  removals  for  political  reasons  has  all  the  force 
of  statute  law,  and  that  no  superior  official  can  legally  so 
remove  any  subordinate  in  the  classified  service. 

The  case  ^vhich  came  before  Judge  Jackson  was  one  in  which 
a  new  (Republican)  collector  of  internal  revenue  attempted  to  re- 
move a  gauger  and  a  storekeeper  (Democratic)  m  a  distillery 
from  their  positions  by  transfers  to  less  desirable  places  for  no 
other  reason  than  their  politics.  The  vital  part  of  the  decision  is 
that  in  which  the  Judge  maintains  that  the  civil-service  act  is 
constitutional,  and  that  the  executive  rules  proclaimed  by  a  pres- 
ident under  the  provisions  of  that  act  have  themselves  the  bind- 
ing effect  of  the  original  law.  On  July  2^  last,  Mr.  McKinley  is- 
sued an  order  which  laid  down  the  rule  that  "No  removal  shall  be 
made  from  any  position  subject  to  competitive  examination,  ex- 
cept for  just  cause,  upon  written  charges  filed  with  the  head  of  de- 
partment or  other  appointing  officer,  of  wihich  -the  accused  shall 
have  full  notice  and  an  opportunity  to  make  defense."  In  the 
West  Virginia  cases  the  collector  attempted  to  remove  men  ''for 
the  good  of  the  public  service,"  without  specifying  any  "just 
cause"  or  giving  them  "an  opportunity  to  make  defense." 

Pacific  Railroad  Lands. — A  final  decision  in  the  land- 
grant  case  of  the  United  States  against  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific Railroad  Company  and  other  parties,  was  rendered  in 
November.  The  right  of  the  United  States  to  the  lands 
in  question  is  finally  established,  the  supreme  court  affirm- 
ing the  judgments  of  the  low^er  courts  to  that  effect,  from 
which  successive  appeals  had  been  taken. 

The  case  directly  involved  nearly  a  million  acres  of  land,  and 
indirectly  determined  the  title  of  upward  of  3,000,000  acres.    The 
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lands,  situated  in  the  southern  part  of  California,  were  those 
granted  by  congress  in  1866  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  the  At- 
lantic &  Pacific  railroad.  This  railroad  not  having  been  built, 
the  grant  was  forfeited  by  an  act  of  congress  in  1886. 

The  Southern  Pacific  road  and  the  other  defendants  claimed 
the  lands  under  grant  made  by  congress  in  1871.  Nearly  100,000 
acres  of  these  lands  were  patented  to  the  Southern  Pacific  rail- 
road; and  the  balance  of  the  lands,  while  not  patented,  have  been 
held  by  that  company  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century.  The 
government  instituted  this  litigation  to  recover  these  lands  nearly 
ten  years  ago. 


^^^^^^ 


DISASTERS. 

American. — On  October  30  a  fatal  disaster  occurred  at 
the  Von  Storch  mine  near  Scranton,  Penn.  Eight  men 
were  suffocated  by  the  smoke,  and  many  others  narrowly 
escaped. 

On  November  6  the  freight  steamer  "Idaho,"  outward- 
bound  from  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  sprang  a  leak  and  foundered 
in  a  fierce  gale  off  Long  Point,  Lake  Erie.  Nineteen 
lives  were  lost.  Two  survivors  were  rescued  in  a  half 
frozen  condition  by  the  steamer  ''Mariposa." 

On  November  18  a  remarkable  disaster  occurred  at 
Rosel,  Kansas.  About  one  and  one-half  acres  of  land, 
together  with  a  railroad  station,  grain  elevators,  and  other 
buildings,  disappeared  into  a  deep  chasm  filled  with  water. 
No  lives  were  lost. 

Fires. — On  October  4  about  one  hundred  buildings 
were  burned  at  Austin,  Penn.  The  fire  was  caused  by  a 
burning  load  of  hay  being  drawn  through  the  town.  Loss 
about  $1 50,000. 

On  October  5,  the  girls'  cottage  at  the  State  Industrial 
School,  Plankinton,  S.  D.,  was  destroyed.  Six  girls  per- 
ished.    Loss  to  property,  $25,000. 

On  October  7  five  large  buildings  and  two  smaller 
ones  were  destroyed  with  their  contents,  in  Detroit,  Mich. 
The  Detroit  Opera  House  was  included  among  those 
burned.     Loss,  $600,000. 

On  October  17  a  disastrous  fire  nearly  wiped  out  the 
town  of  Windsor,  N.  S.  See  article  on  "Canada"  (p.  945) 
for  particulars. 

On  October  19  the  electric  plant  and  some  of  the 
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buildings  of  the  female  branch  of  the  Manhattan  State 
Asylum  for  the  Insane  on  Ward's  Island,  New  York  har- 
bor, were  destroyed  by  fire.  No  lives  were  lost,  over  300 
patients  being  saved  through  the  coolness  of  the  nurses 
and  attendants.     Loss,  over  $25,000. 

On  November  7  the  well  known  Hotel  San  Marco,  St. 
Augustine,  Fla.,  was  burned  to  the  ground.  Loss  $250,- 
000. 

On  November  24  a  dormitory  at  Tougaloo  Negro  Uni- 
versity, Tougaloo,  Miss.,  was  burned.  No  loss  of  life. 
Property  loss,  $20,000. 

Railroad  Disasters. — On  October  24,  one  of  the  most 
disastrous  accidents  in  railroad  history  was  a  wreck  on 
the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  railroad  near  Gar- 
rison's, N.  Y.  A  south-bound  fast  train  plunged  into  the 
Hudson  river.  Six  cars  left  the  track  and  twenty-one 
persons  lost  their  lives,  eight  of  whom  were  Chinamen. 
The  cause  of  the  accident  was  a  washout,  together  with 
the  freight  of  the  train,  a  three-foot  stone  embankment 
collapsing. 

On  October  4  a  passenger  train  on  the  Kansas  City, 
Fort  Scott  (Sz:  Memphis  railway  ran  into  a  wagon  co^ntain- 
ing  seven  persons  at  Dead  Man's  Cut,  three  miles  north  of 
Willow  Springs,  Mo.,  instantly  killing  six  and  fatally  in- 
juring the  other  one. 

On  November  5  the  limited  express  of  the  Chesapeake 
&  Ohio  railroad  was  wrecked  at  Shadwell  Dam,  Va.  Six 
persons  were  killed  and  eleven  injured. 

Foreign. — On  October  6  a  typhoon  swept  over  the 
Philippine  Islands,  destroying  several  towns.  The  loss 
to  property  is  incalculable,  while  the  estimated  loss  of  life 
was  about  6,000,  including  400  Europeans. 

On  October  12  a  cyclone  visited  other  of  the  Philippine 
Islands,  killing  many  persons  and  destroying  several  vil- 
lages.    Damage  estimated  at  $1,500,000. 

On  November  18  about  1,800  persons  were  rendered 
homeless  by  the  rising  of  the  waters  of  the  Neva,  the  flood- 
ing of  the  canals,  the  suburban  islands,  and  the  outlying 
portions  of  St.  Petersburg,  Russia,  through  the  fierce  wind 
from  the  sea,  which  drove  the  waters  up  the  stream. 

During  the  last  days  of  November,  a  severe  gale  swept 
the  entire  coast  of  England,  causing  many  serious  disas- 
ters and  great  loss  of  life.  Scarcely  a  town  on  the  coast 
escaped  damage. 
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On  October  27,  at  Khnieleff,  on  the  western  coast  of 
the  Crimea,  a  panic  in  a  village  church,  caused  by  an  alarm 
of  fire,  caused  the  death  of  54  persons  and  the  injury  of  80 
others. 

On  November  19,  one  of  the  most  disastrous  fires  In 
London  since  the  great  fire  of  1666,  destroyed  buildings 
covering  six  acres,  with  a  loss  of  about  $5,000,000. 

The  district  ravaged  by  the  fire  is  bounded  by  Aldersgate 
street,  Redcross  street,  Maidenhead  Court,  and  Bradford  avenue, 
and  includes  the  intermediate  streets  of  Jewin,  Hamsell,  Well, 
and  Edmund,  and  Jewin  Crescent,  as  well  as  parts  of  Australian 
avenue,  Paul's  alley,  Cripplegate  churchyard.  Wood  street 
square,  Monkwell  street,  Nichols  square,  and  Fore  street.  One 
hundred  and  fifty  warehouses  were  gutted. 

The  Church  of  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate,  which  was  damaged, 
was  built  in  1545.  It  contains,  among  other  things,  the  tombs  of 
John  Milton,  John  Foxe,  Frobisher,  the  famous  voyager,  who 
died  in  1594,  and  Speed,  the  typographer,  who  died  in  1629.  Oliver 
Cromwell  was  married  in  the  Church  of  St.  Giles,  on  August  22, 
1620,  and  the  parish  register  contains  an  entry  of  the  burial  of 
Daniel  Defoe,  who  died  in  1731. 

On  November  21  a  fire  in  Melbourne,  Australia, 
burned  many  large  business  houses,  with  an  estimated 
loss  of  $5,000,000. 

On  December  i,  37  men  were  killed  in  a  fire-damp  ex- 
plosion near  Homburg,  Bavaria. 
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Science : — 

"Volcanoes  of  North  America,"  A  Reading  Lesson 
for  Students  of  Geography  and  Geology.  By  Israel  C. 
Russell,  University  of  Michigan.  Cloth.  (6x9  1-2.)  346 
pp.  Price,  $4.00.  New  York :  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany. 

No  study  of  the  earth  Is  more  awe-inspiring  than  that  of  the 
volcano,  and  this  is  one  of  the  great  works  upon  this  subject, 
and,  in  many  essentials,  it  is  the  greatest  work  that  has  been 
written  upon  this  phenomenon.  Maps,  charts,  diagrams,  tables, 
and  photographs  add  materially  to  the  usefulness  of  the  book. 
In  Central  America  there  are  sixty-seven  active  or  recently  ex- 
tinct volcanoes.  Mexico  has  nine  famous  volcanoes  and  many 
lesser  ones.  The  United  States  and  Alaska  have  some  of  the 
"finest"  specimens  of  volcanoes  in  the  world. 
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"The  Dawn  of  Astronomy."  A  Study  of  Temple 
Worship  and  Mythology  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians.  By 
J.  Norman  Lockyer.  Cloth.  (6  1-2x9.)  428  pp.  Price, 
$3.00.     New  York:    The  Macmillan  Company. 

This  excursion  into  the  dawn  of  astronomy  is  even  more  fas- 
cinating than  anything  the  author  has  said  upon  the  midday 
glory  of  the  subject.  The  temples  and  monuments  of  Egypt  are 
the  most  ancient  records  of  earth;  about  7,000  years  old  are  some 
of  these  temples  erected  on  astronomical  principles  for  the  pur- 
pose of  worship.  Those  early  astronomers  were  styled  "the  mys- 
tery teachers  of  heaven."  The  omen  tablets  of  Babylonia  are 
more  than  5,000  years  old,  and  these  omen  tablets  indicate  that 
observations  of  eclipses  and  other  astronomical  phenomena  had 
been  made  thousands  of  years  earlier.  In  China  and  India  we  go 
back  more  than  4,000  years.  The  only  means  of  culture  to  the 
first  civilized  peoples,  shepherds  and  tillers  of  the  soil,  was  the 
study  of  the  heavenly  bodies  and  their  movements.  First  they 
wondered,  then  worshipped.  After  this  they  made  a  calendar 
and  laid  a  foundation  for  years  and  months.  Astrology  fol- 
lowed. It  is  certain  that  more  than  2,000  years  ago  the  Babylo- 
nians calculated  the  future  positions  of  the  moon  and  planets  so 
accurately  as  to  have  them  available  for  practical  purposes. 

"The  Sun's  Place  in  Nature."  By  J.  Norman  Lockyer. 
Illustrated.  Cloth.  358  pp.  (6  1-4x9  1-4.)  Price,  $2.75. 
New  York.     The  Macmillan  Company. 

In  these  days  of  discovery  of  new  application  of  forces,  so 
that  we  heat,  light,  and  travel  largely  by  forces  undreamed  of  a 
few  years  ago,  we  have  failed  to  realize  how  much  that  is  new 
has  been  learned  about  the  sun.  "The  Chemistry  of  the  Sun, 
brought  out  by  Sir  Norman  Lockyer,  made  a  profound  sensation 
in  certain  scholastic  circles.  This  work  by  the  same  author  is 
even  more  sensational  to  those  who  have  not  kept  pace  with  the 
revelations  of  solar  science. 

Political  Economy,  Civics,  and  Sociology  :— 

'The  Political  Philosophy  of  Aristotle."  By  Prof. 
Isaac  Loos  of  the  State  University  of  Iowa.  Paper.  8vo. 
Pp.  24.  Price,  25  cents.  Philadelphia,  Penn. ;  American 
Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science. 

Contains  an  outline  of  Aristotle's  theories  about  the  state, 
discussed  under  the  headings  of  the  origin  of  the  state,  its  consti- 
tution its  government,  its  administration,  and  the  i.deal  state. 
This  summary  of  Aristotle's  political  theories  will  be  a  welcome 
help  to  those  who  know  of  them  only  by  reputation  and  to  whom 
the  original  sources  are  inaccessible. 

Religion : — 

"The  Story  of  Jesus  Christ."    An  interpretation.     By 
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Elizabeth   Stuart  Phelps.     Illustrated.     Cloth.    413   pp. 
Price,  $2.00.     Boston:     Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

It  is  a  charming  recital  of  the  greatest  story  ever  written,  of 
the  grandest  life  ever  lived;  and  where  theologians,  chronologists, 
exegetes,  and  critics  have  beclouded  timid  minds  with  dust  of 
their  own  stirring  up,  Mrs.  Phelps  Ward  has  clarified  it  by  her 
own  confidence  in  the  simplicity  of  the  truth.  It  is  humiliating 
to  those  who  profess  most  ardent  belief  in  Jesus  that  the  Christie 
literature  is  one  vast  controversy,  and  the  intensity  with  which 
devout  biographers  and  commentators  have  fought  over  the 
minutest  detail  is  indefensible.  Among  the  secondary  features  of 
the  gospel,  there  are  few  things  in  the  treatment  of  w'hich  schol- 
ars are  agreed,  but  there  is  little  in  the  great  current  of  its  truth 
in  the  treatment  of  which  there  need  be  disagreement.  "Little 
things  are  restless;  the  great  repose." 

History : — 

"The  Critical  Period  of  x\merican  History,  1783-1789.'^ 
By  John  Fiske.  Illustrated  with  portraits,  maps,  fac- 
similes, contemporary  views,  prints,  and  other  history  ma- 
terials. Rich  holiday  edition.  395  pp.  Price,  $4.00. 
Boston:     Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

The  work  appeared  originally  ten  years  ago.  In  this  beauti- 
ful edition,  the  text  has  been  carefully  revised,  and,  in  several 
particulars,  materially  improved  by  important  additions. 

Biography : — 

"Audubon  and  His  Journals."  By  Maria  R.  Audu- 
bon. With  Zoological  and  Other  Notes  by  Elliott  Coues. 
Two  volumes.  Illustrated.  Cloth.  Vol.  L,  532  pp.; 
Vol.  II.,  560  pp.  Price,  $7.50.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons. 

John  James  Audubon  (1780-1851)  is  one  of  the  great  Ameri- 
cans. There  are  few  Americans  whose  fame  is  more  secure,  or 
the  story  of  whose  life  is  more  fascinating,  and  yet  his  fame  rests 
upon  one  book,  "The  Birds  of  America,"  a  masterpiece,  to  the 
preparation  of  which  he  gave  a  long  life.  His  passion  for  bird- 
hunting  controlled  him  from  early  childhood.  This  story  of  Au- 
dubon's life,  with  his  journals  and  "episodes,"  is  as  remarkable  a 
recital  of  his  life  and  adventures  as  were  the  experiences  of  the 
man.  It  is  needless  to  say  that,  from  the  standpoint  of  a  bird 
lover,  the  book  is  as  matchless  in  its  way  as  was  "The  Birds  of 
Arnerica"  in  its  time;  but,  beyond  all  this,  it  is  a  wonderful  book 
in  its  revelations  of  human  nature,  as  well  as  of  all  other  features 
of  nature. 

Education: 

"Teaching  as  a  Business."     Four  addresses.     By  C. 
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W.  Bardeen.     Cloth.     147  pp.     Syracuse,  N.  Y.:     C.  W. 
Bardeen. 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  place  one's  hand  upon  four  addresses 
upon  education  written  by  one  nian  since  the  days  of  Horace 
Mann  more  sensible,  more  readable,  more  vigorous,  and  keen 
than  these.  In  thought,  in  illustration,  in  phrasing,  in  humor, 
they  are  almost  matchless.  Teaching  will  be  a  better  business 
because  of  the  book. 

Travel,  Adventure,  and  Description : — 

"White  Man's  Africa."  By  Poultney  Bigelow.  Illus- 
trated by  R.  Canton  Woodville.  Cloth.  Brilliantly 
bound.  270  pp.  Price,  $2.50.  New  York:  Harper  & 
Brothers. 

This  is  a  beautiful  book,  excellently  illustrated,  and  charm- 
ingly written,  but,  beyond  all  this,  it  is  the  only  satisfactory  pres- 
entation of  up-to-date  information  regarding  Cape  Colony  and 
the  country  for  1,000  miles  along  the  northeast  coast  washed  by 
the  Indian  Ocean.  Mr.  Bigelow  aptly  styles  this  the  New  Eng- 
land of  Africa,  where  the  enterprising  sons  of  worthy  sires  have 
doggedly  conquered  the  wilderness  step  by  step,  carrying  with 
them  Christianity  and  constitutional  government. 

At  the  time  that  Columbus  stumbled  upon  America,  the 
Portuguese  began  to  establish  stray  setdements  all  along  the 
African  coast.  Spain  governed  her  American  possessions  as 
Portugal  did  Africa;  both  sought  gold  for  reward  and  the  con- 
version of  the  natives  as  a  mission;  and  Spain  and  Portugal  had 
the  same  general  result  in  quality,  if  not  in  quantity.  Theologi- 
cal and  military  violence  were  the  ways  and  means  of  both. 
What  the  English  were  to  the  American  New  England,  the  Dutch 
were  to  the  African  New  Netherlands  and  at  about  the  same 
time. 

Reference  Works : — 

"The  Students'  Standard  Dictionary;  or  the  Students' 
Edition  of  the  Standard  Dictionary."  930  pp.  60,000 
words.  1,225  illustrations.  Price,  $2.00,  net;  $2.32  by 
mail.     New  York :     Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company. 

This  is  a  "treasure."  It  contains  every  word  that  any  one 
can  have  occasion  to  refer  to  ordinarily,  and  gives  all  that  we 
need  to  know  of  the  orthography,  pronunciation,  meaning,  and 
etymology  of  more  than  60,000  words  and  phrases  in  the  speech 
and  literature  of  the  English-speaking  peoples,  with  synonyms 
and  antonyms.  There  is  also  an  appendix  of  proper  names,  for- 
eign phrases,  faulty  diction,  disputed  pronunciations,  and  abbre- 
viations. The  1,225  pictorial  illustrations  are  a  great  feature.  No 
one  can  conceive  the  wealth  of  information,  the  convenience  for 
reference,  the  elimination  of  non-essentials  which  make  this  book 
worth  much  more  than  the  price  to  any  student,  teacher,  or 
writer. 
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"Nicknames  and  Pseudonyms  of  Prominent  People." 
Compiled  by  Mrs.  Fannie  Parmelee  Deane,  Holyoke, 
Mass.  Paper.  Pp.  io8.  New  Philadelphia,  O. :  O.  R. 
Parmelee. 

A  list  begun  in  childhood,  and  representing  the  accumulated 
gleaning  of  years.  Exceedingly  useful  to  authors,  journalists,  ed- 
itors, etc.  Dates  of  birth  and  death  are  also  given,  together  with 
a  list  of  nicknames  of  cities,  countries,  rivers,  etc. 
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NECROLOGY. 

American : 

ALLEN,  HARRISON,  M.  D.,  emeritus  professor  of  com- 
parative anatomy  in  the  Medical  School  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania;  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1841;  died  there  Nov.  14. 
He  was  graduated  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1861 ;  was 
in  the  army  for  a  time;  and  held  his  chair  in  the  University  from 
1865  to  1895. 

ALVORD,  THOMAS  G.,  ex-lieutenant-governor  of  New 
York  state;  born  in  Onondaga  Co.,  New  York,  Dec.  20,  1810; 
died  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  26.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  in 
1828.  Between  1844  and  1882  he  was  much  of  the  time  an  active 
member  of  the  New  York  state  legislature,  being  several  times 
speaker.  He  was  known  as  "Old  Salt"  Alvord,  owing  to  his  in- 
terests in  the  salt  industry  near  Syracuse.  His  son,  Thomas  G., 
is  assistant  to  Hon.  J.  R.  Young,  librarian  of  congress,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

ATWOOD,  HERMON  W.,  vice-president  of  the  New  York 
College  of  Pharmacy;  born  in  Hartford,  Conn.;  died  in  New 
York  city  Oct.  22. 

BATEMAN,  DR.  NEWTON,  educator;  born  in  Fairfield, 
N.  J.,  in  1822;  died  in  Galesburg,  111.,  Oct.  21.  He  was  grad- 
uated at  Illinois  College,  Jacksonville,  in  1843.  Fie  was  state 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  1858-68;  and  was  president 
of  Knox  College,  Galesburg,  for  17  years,  from  1875. 

BATES,  NEWTON  L.,  surgeon-general.  United  States 
navy;  died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Oct.  18.  He  was  President 
McKinley's  family  physician.  For  biographical  sketch,  see  p. 
901. 

CLINGMAN,  GEN.  THOMAS  L.,  ex-United  States  sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina;  born  in  Huntsville,  N.  C,  July  27, 
1812;  died  Nov.  3.  Was  graduated  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  in  1832;  was  sent  to  the  state  senate  in  1840;  served  in 
congresses,  except  the  29th,  from  1843  to  1858,  first  as  a  Whig, 
later  as  a  Democrat.  Was  a  United  States  senator  1858-61,  being 
expelled    on    account    of    his    support    of    the     Confederacy. 
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Throughout  the  war  he  served  in  the  Confederate  army    being 
brigadier-general  from  May,  1862.  ' 

CLITZ,  JOHN  M.  B.,  rear-admiral  United  States  navy  (re- 
tired); born  in  Sackett's  Harbor,  N.  Y.,  in  1823;  died  Oct.  9  He 
served  in  both  the  Mexican  and  the  Civil  War,  and  was  retired 
in  1883. 

COLBY,  CHARLES  E.,  since  1889  professor  of  organic 
chemistry  in  Columbia  University,  New  York  city;  born  in  Law- 
rence, Mass.,  Oct.  18,  1855;  died  in  New  York  city  Oct.  15. 

DANA,  CHARLES  ANDERSON,  editor  of  the  New  York 
"Sun";  born  in  Hinsdale,  N.  H.,  Aug.  8,  1819;  died  at  his  home 
near  Glen  Cove,  L.  L,  Oct.  17.  For  biography  and  portrait  see 
page  787. 

DANIELS,  WILLIAM,  Prohibition  candidate  for  vice- 
president  in  1884;  born  in  Somerset  Co.,  Maryland;  died  near 
Baltimore,  Oct.  13,  aged  76. 

DRISLER,  PROF.  HENRY,  LL.  D.,  formerly  dean  of 
Columbia  College,  New  York  city;  born  on  Staten  Island,  Dec. 27, 
1818;  died  in  New  York  city  Nov.  30.  Was  graduated  at  Colum- 
bia, '39;  was  a  tutor  and  afterwards  adjunct  professor  of  Greek 
and  Latin  for  some  years;  was  professor  of  Latin  1857-67;  became 
Jay  professor  of  Greek  in  1867,  and  was  dean  from  1890  to  1894. 

DUANE,  GEN.  JAMES  C,  president  of  the  New  York  city 
Aqueduct  Commission;  died  Nov.  8.  Was  graduated  at  West 
Point  in  1848,  and  fought  through  the  Civil  War,  distinguishing 
himself  in  the  campaign  from  the  Rapidan  to  the  James,  and 
particularly  before  Petersburg.  Became  brevet  brigadier-gen- 
eral in  1865,  attaining  full  rank  and  being  made  chief  of  engi- 
neers in  Oct.,  1886.  Retired  June  30,  1888.  Was  president  of  the 
Aqueduct  Commission  since  1888. 

FOSTER,  JOHN,  professor  of  natural  philosophy  in  Union 
University,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  for  nearly  50  years,  retired  in 
1883;  born  in  Hebron,  N,  Y.;  died  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Oct.  19. 

GEORGE,  HENRY,  political  economist  and  author;  born 
in  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  Sept.  2,  1839;  died  suddenly  in  New  York 
city,  Oct.  30.  For  biographical  sketch,  see  p.  805;  for  portrait, 
see  p.  803. 

HOUGHTON,  REV.  DR.  GEORGE  H.,  rector  of  the 
Church  of  the  Transfiguration,  better  known  as  "The  Little 
Church  Around  the  Corner,"  New  York  city;  born  in  Deerfield, 
Mass.,  in  1820;  died  in  New  York  city,  Nov.  17.  He  was  grad- 
uated at  New  York  University  in  1842,  and  at  the  General  Theo- 
logical Seminary  in  1845.  The  parish  of  the  Transfiguration  was 
organized  in  1848.  The  origin  of  the  popular  name  of  the  church 
was  as  follows:  Years  ago  the  actor,  George  Holland,  died.  His 
friends,  among  them  Joseph  Jefferson,  applied  to  the  minister  of 
a  certain  church  in  Madison  avenue,  for  the  performance  of  the 
funeral  rite,  but  they  were  repulsed  with  the  chilling  statement 
that  no  actors  could  be  buried  from  that  church.  There  was  a 
little  church  around  the  corner,  the  pastor  said,  where  they  might 
do  such  a  thing.     From  "The  Littk  Church  Around  the  Corner 
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George  Holland  was  buried  the  next  day.     The  name  thus  given 
contemptuously  has  clung  to  the  church  ever  since. 

HOVEY,  GEN.  CHARLES  E.,  lawyer;  born  in  Vermont  in 
1827;  died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Nov.  17.  Was  graduated  at 
Dartmouth;  founded  the  Illinois  State  Normal  University;  be- 
came a  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  in  active  service  during 
the  Civil  War. 

KEYES,  EMERSON  W.,  educator;  born  in  Jamestown, 
N.  Y.,  in  1828;  died  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  17.  Was  graduated 
at  the  State  Normal  School  in  Albany.  After  a  long  experience 
in  teaching,  he  became  deputy  superintendent  of  schools,  which 
position  he  held  eight  years.  From  1865  to  1870  he  was  deputy 
superintendent  of  the  state  banking  department,  and  became  chief 
examiner  of  savings  banks.  He  wrote  "History  of  Savings 
Banks  in  the  United  States."  Was  called  to  the  bar  in  1868  and 
edited  "Keyes's  Court  of  Appeals  Record"  (4  vols.).  He  wrote 
also  "The  Code  of  Public  Instruction  of  the  State  of  New  York" 
and  "Principles  of  Civil  Government,  Exemplified  in  the  State 
of  New  York."  He  was  chief  clerk  of  the  Brooklyn  department 
of  public  instruction  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

LAING,  COL.  JOHN,  noted  English  and  American  engi- 
neer; born  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland;  died  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  Nov. 
26,  aged  80.  He  served  in  the  British  army  in  the  Crimean  War, 
and  superintended  the  construction  of  various  railroads  in  the 
United  States  and  in  Brazil. 

LANGSTON,  JOHN  MERCER,  from  1877  to  1885  United 
States  minister  and  consul-general  to  Hayti,  and  congressman 
(colored)  from  Virginia  in  the  51st  congress;  born  a  slave,  the 
son  of  a  white  man,  in  Virginia,  in  1829;  died  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  Nov.  15.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Oberlin,  and  for  a  time 
was  vice-president  and  acting  president  of  Howard  University, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

MARTIN,  AUGUSTUS  F.  R.,  ex-state  senator  of  New 
Jersey;  born  in  Newark;  died  there' Oct.  16,  aged  55. 

McMillan,  SAMUEL  J.  R.,  United  States  senator  from 
Minnesota  1876-88;  born  in  Brownsville,  Penn.,  Feb.  22,  1826: 
died  in  St.  Paul,  Oct.  3.  He  was  for  many  years  on  the  bench  of 
the  state  supreme  court.  Was  elected  in  1875  to  the  United 
States  senate  and  re-elected  in  1881. 

Mcpherson,  JOHN  R.,  for  many  years  Democratic 
leader  in  New  Jersey  and  United  States  senator  1877-95;  born  in 
York,  Livingston  Co.,  N.  Y.,  May  9,  1833;  died  in  Jersey  City 
Oct.  8.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  Democratic  national  conven- 
tions of  1884,  1888,  and  1892.  An  attempt  upon  his  life  was  made 
on  May  18,  1897,  by  a  "crank"  who  had  an  alleged  claim  for  a 
large  sum  against  him.  For  portrait  of  Mr.  McPherson,  see 
Vol.  4,  p.  525. 

MORAIS,  rev.  dr.  SABATO,  president  of  the  faculty  of 
the  Jewish  Theological  Seminary  of  New  York;  born  and  edu- 
cated in  Italy;  died  in  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  Nov.  11,  aged  72. 

NELSON,  THOMAS  L.,  since  1879  judge  of  the  United 
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States  district  court  for  the  district  of  Massachusetts;  born  in 
Haver-hill,  N.  H.,  March  4,  1827;  died  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  Nov 
21.  Was  educated  at  Kimball  Union  Academy,  Meriden,  N.  H  ' 
Dartmouth,  and  the  University  of  Vermont.  '      "      *' 

OLIVER,  REV.  DR.  ANDREW,  since  1873  professor  of 
literature  and  interpretation  of  the  New  Testament  in  the  Gen- 
eral Theological  Seminary,  New  York  city;  born  in  Hanover 
N.  H.,  Feb.  23,  1824;  died  in  New  York  city  Oct.  17.  He  was  a 
graduate  o^  Harvard,  '42.  From  1864  to  1873  he  was  professor  of 
Greek  and  Hebrew  in  St. 
Stephen's  College,  An- 
nandale,  N.  Y. 

ORDWAY,  GEN. 
ALBERT,  distinguished 
Union  officer  of  volun- 
teers; born  in  Boston, 
Mass.,  Feb.  24,  1843; 
died  in  New  York  city 
Nov.  21.  He  served  with 
great  gallantry  through- 
out th€  Civil  War,  reach- 
ing the  rank  of  brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers. 

PADDOCK,  AL- 
GERNON SYDNEY, 
ex-United  States  senator 
from  Nebraska;  born  in 
Glen's  Falls,  N.  Y.,  Nov. 
9,  1830;  died  in  Beatrice, 
Neb.,  Oct.  17.  He  was 
United  States  senator 
(Rep.)  1875-81,  and  1887- 
93. 

PONDER,  JAMES, 
from  1870  to  1874  gov- 
ernor (Dem.)  of  Dela- 
ware; died  in  Milton, 
Del:,  Nov.  5,  aged  7S, 

.PULLMAN,  GEORGE  M.,  head  of  the  Pullman  Palace 
Car  Company,  born  in  Brocton,  Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y., 
Mar.  3,  1831;  died  in  Chicago,  111.,  Oct.  19.  He  be- 
gan life  as  clerk  in  a  village  store  at  $40  a  year,  and  died 
worth  (it  is  estimated)  $30,000,000.  At  fourteen  George  be- 
came a  clerk  in  a  store  at  Westfield,  N.  Y.,  and  remained  there 
three  years.  His  parents  moved  to  Albion;  and  George, -when 
seventeen  years  'old,  went  home  to  learn  cabinet-making.  He 
soon  had  to  become  the  mainstay  of  his  mother,  owing  to  his 
father's  death.  He  took  up  his  faither's  business  of  moving  build- 
ings. The  unheard-of  feat  of  moving  a  brick  building  was  the 
starting-point  of  his  fortune.  It  took  him  to  Chicago.  Friends 
had  told  Pullman  of  the  task'  of  raising  all  Chicago  about  eight 
feet  to  admit  the  making  of  sewers.     He  went  there  and^  raised 
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the  Matteson  House,  a  brick  building,  without  injury  to  the 
building  or  any  stoppage  of  business.  After  that  he  had  all  the 
work  he  could  do. 

Pullman  had  become  acquainted  with  State  Senator  Ben 
Field,  of  Albion.  There  was  talk  at  that  time  of  building  sleep- 
ing-cars. Field  and  Pullman  talked  it  over.  A  crude  sort  of 
car  was  put  in  operation  on  the  Chicago  &  Alton  railroad.  Then 
Pullman  went  away  to  Colorado  for  three  years.  After  he  came 
back  he  developed  the  sleeping-car  idea.  He  built  the  car  "Pio- 
neer," spent  $i8,ooo  on  it,  and  at  once  was  started  on  the  high- 
road to  fortune.  He  had  originated  something.  He  built  shops, 
employed  thousands,  formed  a  company,  whose  affairs  he  man- 
aged with  consummate  skill.  Its  capital  increased  from  a  nom- 
inal sum  to  $20,000,000.  It  owns  at  present  2,600  cars,  operated 
over  126,000  miles  of  railroad.  All  this  was  accomplished  in  the 
years  from  1867  to  1897. 

Mr.  Pullman  did  one  other  notable  thing.  He  built  a  city 
for  workingmen,  the  town  of  Pullman,  now  part  of  Chicago. 
He  built  it  for  his  employees,  not  as  a  gift,  but  as  a  money-mak- 
ing enterprise.  He  gave  them  sunny,  healthful  homes,  good 
streets,  good  sanitation,  for  what  they  had  paid  for  unattractive 
homes.  It  is  now  a  settlement  of  15,000  persons,  and  is  still 
known  as  a  model  city  for  workingmen.  Soon  after  the  panic 
of  1893  the  Pullman  Company  and  the  town  of  Pullman  felt  the 
hard  times  seriously.  Wages  were  reduced  and  many  men  were 
out  of  work.  There  was  a  demand  for  a  restoration  of  wages. 
It  led  to  the  great  railroad  strike  of  1894 — a.  strike  that  cost  the 
country  millions  of  dollars,  and  was  not  ended  until  federal 
troops  were  sent  to  stop  the  rioting  (see  Vol.  4,  pp.  302,  544,  825). 

ROBERTSON,  THOMAS  J.,  from  1868  to  1877  Republican 
United  States  senator  from  South  Carolina;  born  in  Fairfield 
Co.,  S.  C,  Aug.  3,  1823;  died  in  Columbia,  S.  C,  Oct.  13. 

ROSS,  DR.  ALEXANDER  MILTON,  surgeon  and  nat- 
uralist; born  in  Belleville,  Ont,  Dec.  13,  1832;  died  in  Detroit, 
Mich.,  Oct.  27.  He  saw  active  military  service  as  a  surgeon  in 
the  Union  army,  and  in  the  Mexican  army  which  overthrew 
Maximilian.  He  did  valuable  work  in  classifying  the  flora  and 
fauna  of  Canada.  He  was  appointed  treasurer  and  commissioner 
of  agriculture  for  Ontario.  He  was  knighted  by  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  and  by  the  Kings  of  Italy,  Greece,  and  Saxony  in  1876, 
and  by  the  King  of  Portugal  in  1877;  was  decorated  by  the 
French  Academy  and  by  the  French  government  in  1879;  and 
was  the  author  of  "Recollections  of  an  Abolitionist"  (1867); 
"Birds  of  Canada"  (1872);  "Butterflies  and  Moths  of  Canada" 
(1873);  "Flora  of  Canada"  (1873);  "Forest  Trees  of  Canada" 
(1874);  "Ferns  and  Wild  Flowers  of  Canada"  (1877);  "Mam- 
mals, Reptiles,  and  Fresh-Water  Fishes  of  Canada"  (1878) ;  "Vac- 
cination a  Medical  Delusion"  (1855);  and  "Medical  Practice  of 
the  Future"  (1887). 

SARTAIN,  JOHN,  artist  and  engraver;  born  in  London, 
Eng.,  Oct.  24,  1808;  died  in  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  Oct.  25.  He  in- 
troduced the  art  of  mezzotint  engraving  into  the  United  States. 
He  had  charge  of  the  art  department  at  the  Centennial  Exposi- 
tion of  1876. 
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SESSIONS,  LOREN  B.,  state  senator  of  New  York.  1888- 
92,  and  for  18  years  chairman  of  the  Chautauqua  Co.  board  of  su- 
pervisors; died  in  Panama,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  20. 

SIZER,  NELSON,  well-known  phrenologist,  born  in  Ches- 
ter, Mass.,  May  21,  1812;  died  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  18.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Fowler  &  Wells  Co.  of  New  York.  Was 
vice-president  and  afterward  president  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Phrenology. 

SUPER,  REV.  DR.  HENRY  W.,  professor  of  church  his- 
tory and  homiletics  m  the  Theological  School  of  Ursinus  Col- 
lege (retired);  born  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  in  1824;  died  in  College- 
ville,  Penn.,  Nov.  2Q. 

TRUESDALE,  HIRAM  C,  chief  justice  of  Arizona  and 
judge  of  the  3d  Territorial  district;  born  in  Rock  Island,  111.;  died 
in  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  Oct.  28,  aged  37.  He  was  a  graduate  of  the 
Iowa  State  University,  and  practiced  law  in  Minneapolis,  remov- 
ing to  Arizona  two  years  ago. 

TYLER,  WILLIAM  SEYMOUR,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Williston 
professor  of  Greek  in  Amherst  College;  born  in  Hartford,  Penn., 
Sept.  2,  1810;  died  in  Amherst,  Mass.,  Nov.  19.  He  attended 
Hamilton  College  for  two  years,  but  was  graduated  at  Amherst 
in  1830;  studied  for  the  ministry,  and  was  licensed  in  1836  to 
preach.  While  detained,  owing  to  bad  roads  while  on  his  way 
West  as  a  missionary,  he  was  asked  to  fill  out  an  unexpired  tutor- 
ship at  his  Alma  Mater.  Tliere  he  remained  until  1893,  holding 
a  full  professorship  for  50  years.  Pie  was  the  author  of  "Ger- 
niania  and  Agrigola  of  Tacitus,  with  Notes  for  Colleges"  (1847); 
"Histories  of  Tacitus"  (1848);  "Plato's  Apologia  and  Crito" 
(1859);  "Plutarch  on  the  Delay  of  the  Deity"  (1861);  "Theology 
of  Greek  Poets"  (1867);  premium  essay,  "Prayer  for  Colleges" 
revised  and  enlarged  repeatedly  (1854);  "Memoir  of  Lobdell, 
Missionary  to  Assyria"  (Boston,  1859);  "History  of  Amherst  Col- 
lege" (1873);  "Addresses  at  Semi-Centennial,  with  Other  Ad- 
dresses Delivered  on  that  Occasion"  (1871). 

ULRICH,  WILLIAM,  Ph.  D.,  founder  and  principal  of  the 
preparatory  school  of  Lehigh  University;  born  in  Germany;  died 
in  Bethlehem,  Penn.,  Nov.  18,  aged  50. 

WINSOR,  JUSTIN,  LL.  D.,  librarian  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity; born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Jan.  2,  1831;  died  Oct.  22,  1897. 
The  death  of  Mr.  Winsor  deprived  American  scholarship  of  the 
man  whom  it  could,  consciously,  least  afford  to  lose.  Others  re- 
main who  are  more  eminent  as  students,  who  are  more  learned  and 
more  widely  known,  who  exercise  great  influence  upon  the  world 
through  the  channels  of  popular  fame  or  of  scholarly  repute.  But 
the  more  carefully  the  effort  is  made  to  canvass  the  whole  field, 
and  to  appreciate  the  full  importance  of  the  labors  and  the  ser- 
vices of  other  men,  the  stronger  and  more  certain  grows  the 
realization  of  a  great  loss,  which  will  be  felt  most  seriously  where 
it  can  least  easily  be  replaced. 

Mr.  Winsor  occupied,  by  virtue  of  the  freely  offered  homage 
of  all  his  compeers,  the  position  of  dean  among  American  his- 
torians and  American  librarians.    As  such,  he  was  looked  up  to 
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by  all  who  were  concerned  in  serious  historical  or  literary  work; 
and  he  was  called  upon  first  of  all,  whenever  the  librarians  or  the 
historical  students  felt  the  need  of  being  represented  by  their 
foremost  leader.  His  position  was  recognized  quite  as  fully  in 
England  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe  as  in  America;  and 
whenever  he  went  abroad,  his  reception  was  scarcely  more  per- 
sonal than  that  due  to  the  embodiment  of  all  that  is  most  worthy 
in  American  learning  and  scholarly  ideals.  In  the  United  States, 
Mr.   Winsor  was  widely  known  in   library  and  literary  circles, 

while  his  name  was  fa- 
miliar to  a  much  larger 
number  who  only  knew 
that  his  was  an  impor- 
tant figure  in  the  world 
of  scholarship.  How 
thoroughly  he  deserved 
his  position,  how  certain 
was  the  increase  in  use- 
fulness and  in  fame  which 
the  future  held  in  store, 
only  those  can  fully  real- 
ize who  were  associated 
somewhat  directly  with 
him  and  with  his  work. 
He  served  so  largely  by 
example  and  by  inspira- 
tion, by  suggestion  and 
comment,  rather  than  by 
direct  advice,  that  only 
now,  when  his  work  is 
finished,  does  it  begin  to 
be  possible  to  appreciate 
the  full  extent  of  all  for 
which  he  was  respon- 
sible. 

Justin  Winsor  w  a  s^ 
trained  in  the  Boston'" 
Latin  School,  entered 
Harvard  in  1849,  and  in 
1851  left  college  in  order 
to  study  at  Paris  and  Heidelberg.  Returning  to  Boston,  he  en- 
tered actively  into  the  literary  and  social  life  of  the  town,  serving 
as  trustee  of  the  Public  Library  until  1868,  when  he  exchanged  this 
advisory  position  for  the  active  duties  of  librarian.  The  man  and 
the  institution  were  both  the  gainers.  Mr.  Winsor  found  a  splen- 
did collection  of  books,  and  hepromptly  devoted  all  his  tremendous 
energy  to  making  the  books  most  useful  to  those  who  used  them. 
The  library  was  ailready  a  fine  one.  He  made  it  the  model  of 
what  a  great  public  library  should  be.  To  meet  every  demand  of 
all  who  ought  to  use  its  facilities,  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  all  who 
wish  to  read  or  consult  books,  always  striving  to  provide  some- 
thing better  than  the  applicant  had  thought  oi,  has  become  the 
grand  aim  of  the  American  public  library.  The  Boston  Public 
Library,  under  Mr.  Winsor's  administration,  showed  that  this  is 
not  only  a  worthy,  but  a  thoroughly  practicable  ideal.     Under  his 
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guidance  the  use  of  the  books  in  the  Boston  Library  increased  in 
proportion  to  the  opportunities  offered.  His  power  of  seeing 
things  as  they  are,  supplied  the  place  of  technical  devices  and  ad- 
ministrative schemes,  and  enabled  him  to  do  more  than  any  other 
single  factor  in  creating  a  ^'science"  of  library  administration, 
iihis  faculty  of  recognizing  what  actually  is,  and  thereby  of  per- 
ceiving what  ought  to  be  and  how  to  bring  it  about,  was  one  of 
Mr.  Winsor's  most  characteristic  qualities.  During  the  ten 
years  that  he  was  at  its  head,  the  Boston  Library  grew  from  144,- 
000  to  320,000  volumes,  and  the  annual  circulation  from  209,000 
to  nearly  1,200,000,  a  daily  average  of  from  754  to  4,000  books 
This  average  was  in  spite  of  the  fact,— or  rather  because  of  it— 
that  the  library  was  closed  on  only  five  days  in  1877,  instead  of 
eighty-six  days,  ten  years  before.  In  such  practical  matters  as 
checking  and  preventing  the  loss  of  books  borrowed  from  the 
library,  annotating  and  developing  the  catalogues,  etc.,  Mr.  Win- 
sor  accomplished  many  important  reforms  which  have  become  a 
part  of  the  routine  in  every  well-organized  library. 

The  immense  amount  O'f  work  accomplished  by  Mr.  Winsor 
was  made  possible  by  his  skill  in  leaving  to  his  subordinates  the 
routine  tasks,  the  drudgery  and  detail  of  his  work.  He  was  also 
able,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  to  impart  to  those  who  worked  with 
him  a  share  of  his  insight  into  the  best  way  of  doing  things.  Re- 
lieving himself  thus  of  much  drudgery,  he  never  failed  to  add  the 
feeling  of  responsibility  for  the  satisfactory  performance  of  the 
tasks  which  he  assigned  to  his  assistants.  The  training  acquired  v 
in  this  way  was  of  the  utmost  value  to  all  who  worked  under  him. 
Compelled  to  develop  whatever  capacity  they  possessed,  they  ob- 
tained skiH  and  power,  which  Mr.  Winsor  never  hesitated  to  rec- 
ognize v^henever  he  was  called  upon  to  suggest  some  one  to  fill 
new  positions  in  the  librarj^  world.  From  this,  the  best  of  all  li- 
brary schools,  he  sent  out  the  men  and  women  who  have  applied 
the  principles  of  practical  library  economy  under  the  varying 
conditions  of  diverse  communities,  and  to  whose  success  in  solv- 
ing the  problems  presented  by  the  reading  public  the  popularity 
and  the  rapid  extension  of  the  American  public  library  is  very 
largely  due. 

President  Eliot  of  Harvard,  in  1877,  asked  Mr.  Winsor  to  be- 
come librarian  to  the  University.  The  increased  opportunities 
thus  offered  for  pursuing:  his  preferred  studies,  and  the  inviting 
charm  of  the  University  associations,  were  combined  with  the 
fact  that  the  most  important  reforms  in  the  management  of  the 
Boston  Library  had  already  been  achieved.  He  ihad  shown  the 
public  library  movement  the  way  it  should  go.  During  the  crit- 
ical period,  he  had  led  the  way;  he  had  trained  the  men  who  were 
to  carry  the  cause  along;  and  he  had  provided  a  model  for  their 
guidance  and  their  inspiration.  At  Harvard,  he  was  still  to  do 
much.  Without  his  persistent  belief  that  books  are  intended  for 
the  widest  possible  use,  his  careful  attention  to  the  development 
and  the  utilization  of  all  the  facilities  of  the  University,  and  his 
leading  co-operation  with  the  teaching  body,  Harvard  could 
hardly  have  accomplished  its  great  success  with  the  elective  sys- 
tem and  with  the  laboratory  method  of  teaching  the  "humanities, 
upon  which  that  system  so  largely  depends.  In  wider  circles, 
Mr.  Winsor  continued  to  'be  a  considerable  factor  in  the  progress 
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of  the  library  movement.  Few  important  positions  have  been 
filled  without  his  advice,  while  a  large  number  of  smaller  cities 
and  towns  have  thanked  ihis  discernment  in  selecting  the  right 
men  to  develop  their  local  libraries.  But  of  greatest  value  has 
been  his  service  as  a  strong,  conservative  force,  holding  the  body 
of  librarians  true  to  the  best  ideals  of  their  profession,  when  the 
temptations  to  follow  the  conceits  of  petty  leadership  have  been 
strongest.  At  Harvard,  however,  Mr.  Winsor  was  able  to  escape 
a  large  part  of  the  mere  routine  of  a  librarian's  work,  and  he 
devoted  his  best  energies  to  the  studies  upon  which  his  own 
fame  chiefly  rests. 

Mr.  Winsor  was,  froim  boyhood,  an  indefatigable  collector  of 
information.  Possessing  wide  sympathies,  there  were  few  human 
interests  which  had  not  attracted  him  in  one  way  or  another. 
Stored  away  within  ready  reach  of  his  most  retentive  memory 
he  had  a  steadily  increasing  stock  of  facts  and  ideas,  to  which  the 
special  student,  of  whatever  subject,  rarely  applied  in  vain.  He 
was  constantly  on  the  watch  for  what  was  new;  and  the  notes  on 
his  reading  and  study  were  always  freely  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  any  investigator  who  was  prepared  to  use  them  to  advantage. 
The  wide  range  of  his  reading,  and  his  wonderful  power  of  grasp- 
ing the  pertinent  fact  wherever  he  met  with  it,  whether  in  some 
theological  tome  or  in  the  most  ephemeral  of  the  publications 
which  came  to  his  library  desk  from  every  corner  of  the  world, 
continually  amazes  the  reader  of  his  published  works.  To  those 
who  knew  him,  nothing  was  ever  more  surprising  than  the  prob- 
lem towards  whose  solution  Mr.  Winsor  could  give  no  help. 
These  two  striking  characteristics,  which  are  so  rarely  found 
combined  in  a  single  individual — the  power  of  administration  and 
the  passion  for  scholarly  information — 'made  possible  Mr.  Win- 
sor's  great  "Narrative  and  Critical  History  of  America." 

In  1879,  a  Boston  publisher  conceived  the  idea  of  a  history  of 
that  city,  which  should  be  a  worthy  memorial  of  its  two  hundred 
and.  fiftieth  anniversary.  A  number  of  men,  each  of  whom  had 
made  special  studies  in  one  or  another  portion  of  Boston's  his- 
tory, were  brought  together;  and  each  agreed  to  write  a  chapter 
upon  the  subject  which  he  knew  best.  The  task  of  maintaining 
due  proportion,  of  seeing  that  every  phase  and  period  of  the  city's 
career  was  fairly  represented — of  making  a  whole  out  of  these 
parts — was  intrusted  to  Mr.  Winsor.  The  result  was  a  work,  in 
four  large  volumes,  whose  value  is  clear  to  every  user,  but  whose 
great  success  only  becomes  fully  evident  by  comparison  with  the 
attempts  to  produce  a  similar  work  under  other  hands.  While  this 
"Memorial  History  of  Boston"  was  in  progress,  Mr.  Winsor  de- 
veloped the  idea  of  editing  a  history  of  America  upon  similar  lines. 
His  plans  were  cordially  seconded  by  his  associates  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts Historical  Society,  and  he  secured  the  co-operation  of 
the  best-equipped  students  and  writers  of  American  history  in 
other  states  and  in  England.  Mr.  Winsor  arranged  the  scheme 
of  chapters;  assigned  each  to  the  collaborator  who  was  best  fitted 
to  treat  it  satisfactorily;  and,  besides  writing  several  chapters 
himself,  he  very  often  supplemented  the  essays  of  others  from 
his  own  stores  of  material.  The  result,  eight  volumes  published 
between  1884  and  1889,  is  recognized  as  tihe  natural  starting  point 
for  every  student  who  wishes  to  investigate  any  phase  of  the  his- 
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tory  of  America.  Sometimes  uneven  in  scope  or  in  treatment,  es- 
pecially so  for  the  period  since  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  within  its  proper  field  the  work  is  amazingly  complete 
and  helpful.  Careful  students  of  limited  episodes  have  often,  in- 
deed almost  always,  detected  errors;  but  rarely  has  one  of  these 
students  been  able  to  supply,  even  for  that  same  episode,  any- 
thing of  equal  value  to  those  who  wish  to  commence  the  study  of 
its  history. 

It  is  probable  that  Mr.  Winsor  was  popularly  best  known  as 
an  historian.  He  was  not,  however,  really  a  writer  of  history,  in 
the  sense  in  which  Herodotus,  Gibbon,  or  Parkman  were  his- 
torians. He  lacked  the  power  of  statement  in  effective 
literary  form,  and  his  mental  attitude  towards  the  world 
of  fact  was  not  that  of  a  great  historical  exponent.  His 
essays  in  history  were,  however,  considerable  and  important. 
Born  of  Pilgrim  stock,  his  boyish  interest  was  awakened  by  the 
story  of  his  paternal  home  in  Duxbury,  one  of  the  old  Plymouth 
towns.  He  searched  its  records,  and  the  resulting  notes  were 
put  together  into  a  volume,  which  was  published  during  his  first 
term  in  college,  and  which  continues  to  be  consulted 
with  profit  by  genealogists  and  antiquarians.  Whatever  concerned 
the  Old  Colony  always  interested  him,  and  he  was  for  many  years 
the  best  informed  authority  upon  its  early  annals.  The  return  of 
Governor  Bradford's  manuscript  history  (see  "Current  History," 
Vol.  7,  pp.  i66,  417)  was  due  in  no  small  measure  to  his  per- 
sistence in  keeping  the  importance  of  the  manuscript,  and  the 
story  of  its  disappearance  from  Massachusetts,  in  the  thought  of 
those  who,  by  moving  public  opinion  or  competent  authority, 
might  be  able  to  assist  in  its  return. 

Six  years  ago,  Mr.  Winsor  took  up  the  serious  writing  of 
history,  having  in  mind  a  comprehensive  narrative  of  the  his- 
torical and  geographical  discovery  of  the  two  Americas.  The 
life  of  Columbus  was  a  natural  theme  for  the  year  1892;  and  his 
work,  though  perhaps  not  the  best  book  for  an  immature  reader 
of  history,  is  most  suggestive  to  any  one  who  is  prepared  to  ap- 
preciate the  real  significance  of  Mr.  Winsor's  vigorous  opinions. 
The  story  of  French  exploration  and  colonization,  "From  Car- 
tier  to  Frontenac,"  followed,  preparing  the  way  for  the  struggle 
over  the  possession  of  the  two  great  arteries  of  commerce,  the 
St.  Lawrence  and  the  Mississippi.  He  had  completed  his  por- 
trayal of  this  Westward  Movement  only  a  few  weeks  before  his 
death. 

In  studying  history,  Mr.  Winsor  early  perceived  the  primary 
necessity  of  understanding  not  only  the  actual  geography  of  the 
locality  about  which  one  is  reading,  but  the  ideas  regarding  its 
geography  held  by  the  actors  of  its  history.  This  phase  of  the 
subject,  which  had  been  neglected  almost  entirely  in  the  past,  at- 
tracted him  not  less  by  the  opportunities  which  it  afforded  to  the 
pioneer  investigator,  than  by  the  natural  fascination  of'the  sub- 
ject. The  study  of  maps  became  his  chief  interest,  and  he  was 
for  many  years  almost  the  only  well-known  and  well-equipped 
American  cartographer,  and,  for  many  more,  a  leading  authority 
in  every  subject  connected  with  the  geographical  (history  of 
America.  The  law  courts  and  the  national  government,  most  re- 
cently in  connection  with  the  wprk  ^i  the  Venezuelan  Boundary 
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Cammission,  frequently  applied  to  him  for  expert  advice  and  tes- 
timony. His  information  is  scattered  through  the  volumes  of  the 
"Narrative  and  Critical  History,"  and  it  forms  the  backbone  of 
his  books  on  the  struggle  between  France  and  England  for  North 
America,  giving  these  works  their  permanent  value  as  a  con- 
tribution to  knowledge.  His  catalogue  of  the  Kohl  collection  of 
copies  from  early  maps  belonging  to  the  United  States  govern- 
ment, and  his  list  of  editions  of  Ptolemy's  "Geography,"  contain 
a  large  amount  of  pertinent  information  and  references.  Almost 
his  last  work  was  a  sketch  of  the  labors  of  Baptista  Agnese,  one 
of  the  i6th  century  cartographers,  which  he  prepared  for  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society. 

Mr.  Winsor's  interest  in  bibliography  began  while  he  was 
at  work'  in  the  Boston  Public  Library.  He  enriched  the 
catalogue  of  that  library  with  many  suggestive  annotations,  be- 
sides preparing  several  more  important  bibliographies,  of  which 
the  best  known  is  his  "List  of  Shakespeare  Quartos  and  Folios," 
with  special  reference  to  copies  in  America,  published  in  1876. 
At  Harvard  Mr.  Winsor  continued  to  collect  and  arrange  his 
notes  about  books,  establishing  the  "Harvard  Bibliographical 
Contributions"  as  a  medium  for  such  publications.  Besides  the 
Kohl  Maps  catalogue  and  the  List  of  Ptolemies,  already  men- 
tioned, he  prepared  a  Catalogue  of  the  Sparkes  Collection  of  Man- 
uscripts in  the  Harvard  Library,  and  a  bibliography  of  Halliwel- 
li'ana,  besides  carefully  revising  the  work  of  other  contributors. 
His  great  bibliographic  labor,  however,  was  in  connection  with 
the  critical  chapters  in  his  "America."  The  relative  significance 
and  value  of  the  books  which  constitute  the  initial  source  of  con- 
temporary historical  information,  the  whereabouts  of  available 
copies,  with  a  great  deal  of  similar  information  about  the  reprints 
of  these  books,  the  printed  collections  of  documents,  etc.,  as  well 
as  the  more  important  secondary  authorities,  were  all  treated  in 
these  pages  with  a  breadth  of  research  and  accuracy  of  detail 
which  will  make  the  task  of  supplanting  these  volumes  a  hope- 
less one  for  many  years  to  come.  As  his  notes  of  supplementary 
information  accumulated,  Mr.  Winsor  was  accustomed  to  publish 
them  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society. 
The  "Cabot  'Controversies,"  "The  Agnese  Atlases,"  the  "New 
England  Indians,"  the  "Eliot  Tracts,"  were  among  the  more  re- 
cent subjects  treated  by  him  in  this  way. 

Such  was  Justin  Winsor,  LL.  D.  (Michigan  and  Williams) 
Harvard  librarian  and  president  of  library  and  historical  associ- 
ations. Of  the  man,  the  presiding  genius  of  the  Thursday  Even- 
ing Club,  the  genial  host,  the  trusted  adviser,  the  friend — there  is 
little  need  of  record  here.  Those  who  knew  him  feel  their  loss 
too  keenly  to  wish  to  impart  it  to  others.  The  work  which  he  left 
them  to  do,  the  ideal  with  which  he  inspired  them,  remain  as  the 
constant  reminder  of  what  he  expected  of  them.  American  schol- 
arship is  poorer  by  his  death.  It  is  infinitely  richer  for  all  time 
because  he  lived. 

WOOMER,  EPHRAIM  M.,  congressman  from  the  14th 
district  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  53d  and  54th  congresses;  died  in 
Lebanon,  Penn.,  Nov.  29,  aged  53.  He  served  with  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  throughout  the  war. 
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WORDEN,  JOHN  L.,  rear-admiral.  United  States  navy 
(retired),  commander  of  the  "Monitor"  in  her  famous  fi^ht  S 
the  "Merrimac;"  born  in  Sing  Sing,  NY  Mar  12  18^8  H^H 
in  Washington,.  DC,  Oct.  il.     H^e  attended  the  Nava'l' School 

Ir.  of  Iw  ^P^'^  ' V^^XT  ^"^  l''^"^'  ^  P^^^^d  midshipman  on  Ju?y 
16  of  that  year.  On  November  30,  1846,  he  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  lieutenant.  In  April,  1861,  he  delivered  the  orders  from 
the  secretary  of  the  navy  by  which  Fort  Pickens  was  saved  to  the 
Union;  and  on  his  attempt  to  return  overland  to  Washington 

he   was   arrested   by   the    — ' 

Confederates  and  held  as 
a  prisoner  of  war  for 
seven  months.  When 
exchanged,  he  was  or- 
dered to  superintend  the 
construction  of  John 
Ericsson's  "Monitor," 
and  was  appointed  to 
command  her.  He  left 
New  York  with  the 
"Monitor"  in  haste,  and, 
after  encountering  great 
danger  from  the  sea  on 
the  trip,  arrived  at 
Hampton  Roads  on 
March  8,  1862.  The 
Confederate  ironclad  ram 
"Merrimac"  had  come 
down  from  Norfolk  that 
day,  and  sunk  the  "Con- 
gress" and  the  "Cumber- 
land." Worden  anchored 
alongside  the  "Minne- 
sota," then  aground  on  a 
shoal,  and  prepared  to 
defend  the  fleet.  Early 
on  the  morning  of  March 
9  the  "Merrimac"  ran 
down  to  attack  the  "Min- 
nesota," but  when  she  was  about  a  mile  off,  the  "Monitor" 
steamed  out  and  challenged  her.  The  "Merrimac"  poured  broad- 
side after  broadside  into  the  "Monitor,"  but  all  the  shots  that 
struck  her  turret,  which  the  Confederates  had  likened  to  "a 
cheesebox  on  a  raft,"  glanced  ofT.  Meanwhile,  the  "Monitor" 
fired  deliberately  about  once  in  seven  minutes,  every  shot  taking 
efifect.  Worden  was  working  in  all  the  time  to  get  as  close  as 
possible  to  the  "Merrimac,"  and  the  Confederate  commander  de- 
cided to  ram  his  opponent  after  the  fight  had  lasted  about  two 
hours.  The  "Monitor,"  however,  was  manoeuvred  so  skilfully 
that  the  blow  glanced  oflf.  Worden  had  orders  not  to  use  heavy 
charges,  as  the  il-inch  guns  were  considered  weak,  so  his  shots 
did  not  do  as  much  damage  as  they  might  have  done  to  the  Con- 
federate vessel's  armor.  At  11.30  o'clock  a  shell  exploded  on  the 
pilot-house  of  the  "Monitor"  while  Lieutenant  Worden  was 
looking  through  the  slit,  and  the  powder  and  flame  were  driven 
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into  his  eyes,  leaving  him  blind  and  helpless.  Lieutenant  S.  D. 
Greene  took  command,  and  continued  the  fight  till  the  "Merri- 
mac"  withdrew. 

This  battle  marked  a  turning  point  in  naval  history.  The 
leading  developments  in  naval  construction  since,  have  been  de- 
velopments of  the  principles  embodied  in  the  "Monitor."  On 
July  II,  1862,  President  Lincoln  approved  a  joint  resolution  of 
congress  tendering  the  thanks  of  congress  and  the  American  peo- 
ple to  Lieutenant  Worden  and  the  officers  and  men  of  the  "Mon- 
itor" for  their  skill  and  gallantry.  Later  in  the  same  year  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  president,  congress  passed  another  vote 
of  thanks  to  Worden,  who  had  meanwhile,  in  July,  been  pro- 
moted to  be  a  commander.  The  second  vote  authorized  his  pro- 
motion to  the  rank  of  captain,  which  took  place  on  February  3, 
1863. 

Commander  Worden  recovered  from  the  injuries  to  his  eyes, 
and  commanded  the  monitor  "Montauk,"  in  the  South  Atlantic 
blocking  squadron,  from  January  till  June,  1863.  In  order  to 
test  the  ability  of  monitors  to  withstand  the  fire  of  heavy  guns, 
he  was  sent  to  engage  Fort  McAllister,  at  Genesee  point,  on  the 
Ogeechee  river,  and  he  reported  that  he  was  convinced  they  could 
do  so.  On  this  expedition  he  destroyed  the  Confederate  priva- 
teer "Nashville."  He  took  part  in  the  blockade  of  Charleston 
and  in  the  attack  on  the  forts  of  Charleston  by  Admiral  Dupont's 
squadron  on  April  7.  A  little  later  he  was  ordered  to  New  York, 
his  duty  having  to  do  with  the  building  of  ironclads,  and  he  re- 
mained there  till  1866.  In  i866-'67  he  commanded  the  "Pensa- 
cola,"  in  the  Pacific  squadron.  He  was  promoted  to  commo- 
dore, May  27,  1868.  From  1870  to  1874  he  was  superintendent  of 
the  Naval  Academy.  On  November  20,  1872,  'he  became  rear- 
admiral.  He  commanded  the  European  squadron  from  Febru- 
ary 3,  1875,  till  December  23,  1877,  and  finished  out  his  career  as 
a  member  of  the  Examining  Board  and  president  of  the  Retiring 
Board. 

Foreisrn  :— 

ALCOCK,  SIR  RUTHERFORD,  K.  C.  B.,  British  diplo- 
matist and  scientist;  born  in  1809;  died  Nov.  2.  Saw  active  ser- 
vice as  a  surgeon  in  wars  in  Spain  and  Portugal;  was  for  a  time 
consul  at  Shanghai  and  Canton,  China,  and  British  minister  to 
Japan.  From  1865  to  1870  he  was  chief  superintendent  of  trade 
in  China  at  Pekin.  He  was  the  author  of  "Notes  on  the  Med- 
ical History  of  the  British  Legion  in  Spain,"  "Elements  of  Jap- 
anese Grammar,"  "The  Capital  of  the  Tycoon,"  and  "Familiar 
Dialogues  in  Japanese." 

BURGESS,  J.  B.,  R.  A.,  noted  English  painter  of  anecdote 
and  genre;  born  in  1830,  elected  an  associate  of  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy in  1877  and  an  Academician  in  1888.  Among  his  most 
noted  works  are  "Bravo,  Toro!" — a  study  of  the  spectators  of  a 
Spanish  bull-fight;  "Stolen  by  Gypsies;"  "The  Spanish  Letter- 
Writer;"  "The  Presentation  Visit." 

CALDERWOOD,  HENRY,  LL.  D.,  professor  of  moral 
philosophy  in  Edinburgh  University;  born  at  Peebles,  Scotland, 
May  10,  1830;  died  Nov.  19.  He  was  educated  at  the  Edinburgh 
Institution  and  High  School,  studied  for  the  ministry,  and  was 
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ordained  minister  of  Greyfriars  Church,  Glasgow,  in  1856.  He 
was  examiner  in  mental  philosophy  to  the  University  of  Glas- 
gow, 1861-64.  In  1868  was  appomted  to  the  chair  of  moral  phi- 
losophy in  Edinburgh  University.  His  first  publication  was  a 
v^ork  on  the  "Philosophy  of  the  Infinite  in  Opposition  to  the 
Views  of  Sir  William  Hamilton"  (1854).  Since  that  time  he  had 
written  "A  Handbook  of  Moral  Philosophy,"  "On  the  Relations 
of  Mind  and  Brain,"  and  "Science  and  Religion."  His  last  im- 
portant work  was  on  "The  Evolution  of  Man's  Place  in  Nature." 
He  was  the  author  also  of  a  book  on  the  "Parables  of  our  Lord," 
and  he  had  just  finished  for  the  Famous  Scots  series  a  "Life  of 
David  Hume." 

CHARD,  COL.  JOHN  R.  M.,  V.  C;  hero  of  the  defense  of 
Rorke's  Drift  in  January,  1879,  in  the  Zulu  war;  born  in  1847; 
died  at  Taunton,  Eng.,  Nov.  i.  Lieuts.  Chard  and  Bromhead, 
with  80  men,  had  been' left  in  charge  of  the  post,  the  main  body 
of  thie  troops  there  having  been  sent  to  reinforce  the  British  camp 
at  Isandhlana.  Fugitives  brought  in  word  of  the  massacre  of  the 
British  at  Isandhlana,  and  Chard  and  Bromhead  hastily  threw 
up  defenses,  expecting  an  attack.  Soon  after  dark  it  came  in  the 
shape  of  an  onslaught  of  about  4,000  Zulus.  Throughout  the 
night  the  brave  defenders  kept  the  savages  at  bay,  though  the  lat- 
ter forced  their  way  inside  the  barricade  six  times  and  were 
driven  out  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  At  dawn  the  Zulus  with- 
drew, leaving  351  dead  around  the  post,  their  total  loss  being 
about  1,000.  It  was  generally  admitted  at  the  time  that  the  de- 
dense  of  Rorke's  Drift  was  the  means  of  saving  Grey  Town  and 
Helpmakaar,  as  well  as  of  securing  time  for  bringirg  about  a 
retreat  with  the  main  column.  It  probably  prevented  an  inva- 
sion of  Natal  by  the  Zulus.  Chard  and  Bromhead  were  both 
decorated  with  the  Victoria  Cross.     The  latter  died  in  Feb.,  1891. 

EVANS,  DR.  THOMAS  W.,  the  famous  American  dentist 
who  facilitated  the  flight  of  the  ex-Empress  Eugenie  from  Paris 
in  1870;  born  in  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  in  1823;  died  in  Paris  Nov. 
14.  He  studied  dentistry  at  the  Jeflferson  Medical  College. 
After  achieving  success  in  his  profession  in  Philadelphia,  he  went 
to  Paris  and  acquired  fame  and  fortune.  Through  the  friendship 
of  Napoleon  III.  he  gained  an  introduction  to  all  the  royal  fam- 
ilies of  Europe,  and  numbered  many  of  their  members  among  his 
patients.  During  the  Crimean  War,  the  Civil  War  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  Franco-Prussian  War,  he  did  much  to  mtroduce 
reforms  in  the  sanitary  regulation  of  camps.  The  most  dramatic 
incident  in  his  career  was  his  rescue  of  the  ex-Empress  Eugenie 
from  the  Communist  mobs  in  Paris  during  the  anarchy  which 
was  rampant  on  Sept.  4,  1870,  after  receipt  of  the  news  of  the 
French  surrender  at  Sedan  and  the  abdication  and  capture  of  Na- 
poleon III.  Unable  to  make  her  way  to  a  place  o.f  safety,  the 
empress,  with  a  female  companion,  managed  to  reach  the  house 
of  Doctor  Evans,  who  furnished  disguises  and  conducted  the  fu- 
gitives through  the  lines  to  the  channel  coast,  where  they  em- 
barked for  England.  There  Doctor  Evans  rented  for  the  em- 
peror and  his  family  the  house  at  Chiselhurst,  where  the  ex- 
empress  still  lives,  where  Napoleon  III.  died,  and  where  the 
body  of  the  Prince  Imperial  is  resting. 
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GILBERT,  SIR  JOHN,  R.  A,  presiaent  of  the  Royal  Soci- 
ety of  Painters  in  Water-Colors;  born  in  Blackheath,  Kent,  Eng., 
in  1817;  died  Oct.  6.  He  was  self-taught  except  for  a  few  lessons 
from  George  Lance.  He  first  exhibited  in  1836.  He  devoted 
himself  principally  to  painting  large  historical  pictures.  He  con- 
tributed to  the  first  number  of  the  "Illustrated  London  News," 
and  for  many  years  thereafter  to  the  same  paper.  He  was  also 
in  demand  as  an  illustrator  of  books,  notably  the  editions  of 
English  classics.  In  1853  he  became  a  member  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety of  Painters  in  Water-Colors,  and  in  1872  its  president;  was 
knighted  in  1872;  was  made  an  Associate  of  the  Royal  Academy 
in  1872,  and  an  Academician  in  1876;  and  was  a  chevalier  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor.  Among  his  best-known  works  are  a  series  of 
canvases  representing  scenes  from  "Don  Quixote";  many  scenes 
from  English  history,  including  "The  Murder  of  Thomas  a 
Becket,"  "Wolsey  and  Buckingham,"  "Tewkesbury  Abbey," 
"Richard  II.  Resigning  the  Crown  to  Bolingbroke,"  "Cardinal 
Wolsey  at  Leicester  Abbey,"  "Naseby,"  and  other  historical  sub- 
jects. 

LANGTRY,  EDWARD,  formerly  husband  of  the  actress, 
Mrs.  Langtry  (the  "Jersey  Lily'');  died  in  an  asylum  at  Chester, 
Eng.,  Oct.  15,  aged  about  43. 

LEGGE,  REV.  JAMES,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  author  and  mis- 
sionary; born  at  Huntly,  Aberdeenshire,  Scotland,  in  1815;  died 
Nov.  30.  Was  graduated  at  King's  University  in  1835.  In  1839 
he  started  out  as  a  missionary  to  China,  and  was  for  a  time  in 
charge  of  the  Anglo-Chinese  college  at  Malacca.  He  later  re- 
moved to  Hong-Kong,  where  he  remained  30  years  in  discharge 
of  missionary  duties.  He  was  the  first  to  occupy  the  chair  of 
Chinese  language  and  literature  at  Oxford,  founded  in  1876.  His 
chief  claim  to  literary  distinction  rests  on  his  edition  of  the  Chi- 
nese classics,  with  notes  critical  and  exegetical,  and  copious  pro- 
legomena. 

NEWMAN,  FRANCIS  WILLIAM,  author  and  philoso- 
pher, brother  of  the  late  Cardinal  Newman;  born  in  London, 
Eng.,  June  27,  1805;  died  Oct.  5.  Was  graduated  at  Oxford  in 
1826.  He  travelled  extensively  in  the  East,  acquiring  a  knowl- 
edge of  Arabic  and  Oriental  literature.  He  was  classical  tutor  in 
Bristol  College  from  1834  to  1840,  professor  of  classics  at  Man- 
chester New  College,  London,  from  1840  to  1846,  and  professor 
of  the  Latin  language  and  literature  at  University  College,  Lon- 
don, from  1846  to  1863.  After  that  time  he  devoted  himself  ex- 
clusively to  literature.  Although  similar  in  mental  characteris- 
tics to  his  brother,  the  Cardinal,  he  diverged  from  the  Church  of 
England,  in  the  opposite  direction,  though  the  title  of  his  first 
book,  "Catholic  Union,"  betrayed  the  same  longing  for  ecclesi- 
astical unity  which  led  Dr.  John  H.  Newman  into  the  Church  of 
Rome.  He  published  works  on  political  economy,  history, 
mathematics,  classics,  and  Oriental  languages,  modern  Arabia, 
with  an  excursion  into  modern  Zouave  and  back  into  ancient  Nu- 
midian,  Mauritian,  and  Gaetulian. 

PALGRAVE,  FRANCIS  TURNER,  poet  and  anthologist; 
born  Sept.  28,  1824;  died  Oct.  24.     Was  a  graduate  of  Oxford, 
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^^  J^\?  ^^S^  private  secretary  to  Mr.  Gladstone;  vice-principal 
ot  Kneller  Hall  1850-55;  examiner  and  assistant  secretary  in  the 
liducation  office  1855-85;  and  professor  of  poetry  at  Oxford, 
1885-95.  By  editing  "The  Golden  Treasury  of  Songs  and 
Lyrics  '  and  "The  Children's  Treasury  of  Lyrical  Poets,"  he  did 
much  to  guide  the  public  taste  to  what  is  finest  in  poetic  litera- 
ture. Among  his  volumes  of  poems  may  be  mentioned  "Idylls 
and  Songs,"  "Original  Hymns,"  "Lyrical  Poems,"  "Visions  of 
England,"  and  "Anenopius  and  other  Poems."  He  was  also  the 
author  of  one  or  two  stories,  in- 
cluding "Preciosa"  and  "Five 
Days'  Entertainment  at  Wentworth 
Grange;"  and  of  "Essays  on  Art" 
and  "A  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott." 

POLLOCK,  CHARLES  ED- 
WARD, BART.,  English  jurist; 
born  in  1823;  died  Nov.  21.  He 
became  a  judge  in  1873.  He  was 
the  last  but  one  of  the  barons  of  ex- 
chequer, and,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls  (Sir  Na- 
thaniel Lindley),  was  also  the  last 
representative  on  the  bench  of  the 
ancient  fraternity  of  Serjeants-at- 
Law. 

RIEHL,  PROF.  W.  H.,  Bava- 
rian publicist  and  historian;  born 
May  6,  1825;  died  Nov.  16. 

ROBINSON,  SIR  HER- 
CULES (Lord  Rosmead),  formerly  governor  of  the  Cape 
Colony;  born  in  1824;  died  in  London,  Eng.,  Oct.  28.  He  be- 
came president  of  Montserrat  in  1854;  governor  of  Hong- 
Kong  in  1859,  when  he  was  knighted;  governor  of  Ceylon  in  1865, 
and  of  New  South  Wales  in  1872.  Two  years  later  he  went 
to  Fiji  to  settle  a  dispute  with  the  native  power,  and  later  ac- 
cepted the  cession  of  the  islands  to  the  British  empire.  In  1878 
he  became  governor  of  New  Zealand.  In  1880  he  became  gov- 
ernor of  Cape  Colony,  and  in  1885  the  governorship  of  British 
Bechuanaland  was  added  to  his  responsibilities.  He  retired  and 
was  made  a  baronet  in  1889.  In  March,  1895,  he  resumed  office 
as  governor  of  Cape  Colony  and  high  commissioner  for  South 
Africa,  and,  on  his  retirement  last  year,  was  raised  to  the  peerage. 

ROY,  CHARLES  T.,  professor  of  pathology  at  Cambridge 
since  1884;  born  in  1854;  died  Oct.  5. 

SEDGWICK,  AMY  (MRS.  W.  B.  PARKES),  actress;* 
born  at  Bristol,  Eng.,  Oct.  27,  1837;  died  Nov.  8. 

TECK,  DUCHESS  OF  (Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge), 
cousin  of  Queen  Victoria,  sister  of  the  Duke  o^  Cambridge, 
mother-in-law  of  the  Duke  of  York;  born  Nov.  27,  1833;  died  at 
Richmond,  Eng.,  Oct.  27.  Her  husband,  the  Duke  of  Teck,  was 
eldest  son  of  Prince  Alexander  of  Wurtemberg. 


THE  LATE  F.  T.  PALGRAVE,  ENGLISH 
POET. 
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VAUGHAN,  VERY  REV.  CHARLES  JOHN,  dean  of 
Llandaff  and  formerly  Master  of  the  Temple;  born  in  1816;  died 
in  the  latter  part  of  October.  He  was  educated  at  Rugby  and  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  He  took  clerical  orders  in  1839; 
in  1844  became  head  master  of  Harrow;  was  Master  of  the  Tem- 
ple, 18(59-94;  and  was  made  dean  of  Llandafif  in  1879.  From  1851 
to  1879  he  was  chaplain-in-ordinary  to  Queen  Victoria. 
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